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THE *OLD HEAVY/ 

A ODBTPANION TO THB * OLD LEITH SMAOK/ 



Som tune mgo, we ^tb oar remmiseences of bygone tra- 
Telling in our experience of an * old Leith smack.' There 
was another means of transit, not indeed subject to so^ 
manj uncertainties, not so much a vehicle of variety, yet 
by no means deficient in interest or amusement. It pre- 
sented, indeed, not nnfirequently a brief epitome of human 
life, and drew forth a sufficient amount of character and 
incident to entertain, if not to instruct. True, there is 
something flat in the ' dull tame shore/ when contrasted 
with the freshness of the bright blue sea; but you may 
still go to sea even in a Leith smack, if you list, while an 
* old heavy ' is so perfectly a thing of the past, that it is 
quite certain that you will never put your foot In one.r 

An * old heavy,' my tender juvenile reader, was a sort 
of stage-coach, the genuine description of which as heavy 
was peculiarly apposite, but the particular species of which 
sometimes rejoie«!d in such titles as the * Dispatch,' the 
*Bath Fiy/ the * Rocket * — a kind of legal, or rather con- 
veniional fiction — a playful delusion common to all ages 
since man first began to impose upon himself and his fel- 
few-creatures. The * old heavies ' tea'd and dinner'd at 
tie regular houses, and the passengers regularly walked 
up the heavy hills, which seemed to have been left for the 
pure purpose of accommodating the heavy coaches ; our 
ancestors always preferring to go straight over a hill rather 
than to avoid or cut it ; just like an obstinate man, who 
must have his own way m his own way, when everybody 
knows that you may get your own way with great ease by 
a little compliance. The coachmen and guards were as 
heavy in their way as the coaches, for they were clothed 
in 80 many heavy coats that it seemed as hard to get at 
Iheir real man as it is to find the inner bulb of an onion, 
from which you may strip oflf coat after coat cui infinituniy 
as the gravedigger used to do in the tragedy of • Hamlet.' 
What an operation it was for an old heavy guard to lock 
the wheel T an operation performed, too, at the prospect of 
etery little declivity. He was not going to endanger him- 
seit like the degenerate guards of modern Tallyhoes or 
Taglionis, by getting d^wn as the coach was going on. The 
only danger that he underwent was that of a fit of apoplexy 
in the violent and convulsive efforts he made to extricate 
himself from the chasm between the coach and the coach- 
wheel, where you expected him to stick for ever. After 
the lapse of some seconds and a terrific struggle, occasion- 
ed by the driver's frantic attempts to ba«k his hard- 
mouthed horses, you heard a clanking of chains, such as 
was supposed in our younger days to be sacred to ghosts and 
goblins : a distant parley ensued between the two delibe- 
rate officials, in which the demerits of some grey mare, or 
the vices of some roan filly fell indistinctly upon the ears 
of us outsiders, who were snugly ensconced behind the 
Inggage ; and at length the guard's jolly purple foce slowly 
emerged from behind the back of the coach, rising like 
the sun when he looks so brandy-faced and dissipated in a 



frosty fog, and with a deliberate * all right,' we were off 
again. 

But we have anticipated. Let us go back to breakfast, 
and set fkirly out for a long, though not, we hope, a tedious 
journey. Talk of travelling now-a-days ! Why, you can- 
not get a good day's ride in the length, much less the 
breadth, of this great little island. You are seldom, if 
ever, obliged to get up before your ordinary time, or to 
undergo the adventure of shivering for an hour in a cold 
coach-office, in those chilly little hours that precede the 
dawn of day. What a service of danger, and ef course of 
glory, it was to shave yourself with a shaking hand, by a 
flickering candle — danger indeed ! when you were answer- 
able for your own blood. We have bolted a scalding cup 
of coffee in the intervals of dressing. The *old heavy' 
will no doubt stop to breakfast, but not for some hours, 
so it is best to be fortified within. The streets are silent 
and deserted, but the inn-yard even at this early hour is 
busy enough. Porters and passengers, coachmen and 
guards, ostlers and helpers, all the multitudinous nonde- 
scripts of a great hotel, especially the ambiguous mdividuals 
that form the * tail ' of * boots,* are astir. We have clam- 
bered up to the hind seat of the coach — we confess to the 
outside. An author's luggage is soon stowed away, and 
his pocket was seldom too heavy to prevent his getting on 
to the roof of an * old heavy.' i ou see, in those days there 
was some little feeling of superiority in the insiders. They 
did not mix freely at dinner with the outsiders. There 
was a kind of first-class feeling — of course extinct in these 
days — a sort of caste, which was subsequently worn down 
by the splendour of the quick coaches, those dashing 
equipages which baronets deigned to drive, and upon the 
box of which lords and members of parliament loved to 
ride. There was, we say, a sentiment of superiority among 
the insiders, and you see, little dears— for to such of our 
readers we address ourselves as are only learning the black- 
letter alphabet of the great world's grammar — ^you see, 
little dears, there are no degrees and distinctions in human 
life so petty and minute but there are found human souls 
petty and minute enough to take a pride in them. Do you 
perceive that little papilionaceous biped — that majestic 
specimen of the genus homo, he will fHimish us with a 
specimen and an illustration. 

*Giard, have I got a hinside place in the Prince of 
Wales?' 

* What name, sir, if you please.' 

* Julius Augustus Mountstewart.' 

* No, sir, no sioh name in the vay-bilL* 

* Perdition ! how is that — I sent my servant * 

* Oh, here you are — * Outside place — prefiirs the box — to 
be took up at the comer of S«merville Street Pound to 
pay." 

* Outside I I can't possible ride outside f I told my fel- 
low, as plain as I could speak, an inside place.' 
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* Ah well, then, you see, sir, he turned his inside out' 
So spake the guard, chuckling at his own small wit, and 
the dand/s great follj ; but the latter continued grumb- 
ling audibly, and consigning his fellow to everlasting de- 
struction ; for there were four bn^^t eyes looking at him 
out of the coach-window. And does the little dandy think 
that such bright eyes cannot see through liis shallow de- 
Tices ? Must it not strike every one that if he had a fellow 
he would not be carrying bis own portmanteau, to say no- 
thing of bespeaking the box? There is nothing more 
amusing than to see one of these simpletons trying to im- 
pose upon the natural shrewdness and good sense of wo- 
men, in whose estimation he thinks himself unrivalled, 
while their natural politeness alone prevents the manifes- 
tation of that contempt which is reigning in their heart of 
hearts. Our dandy firetted and fumed for some time be- 
fore he * clomb ' to the box, so evidently acting a part that 
he deceived no one but himself, which he did in the idea 
that he was decdving everybody. And for what did this 
genius forfeit all respect? — the paltry imposition, had it 
been successftil, that be kept a fellow^ and ought to have 
had an inside place. Such, however, is the common fiite 
of affectation — ^as unsuccessftil as it is contemptible. Psha ! 
for a man to pretend to be something that he cannot be, 
to do something that he cannot do — to impose upon one 
for the sake of the imposition. Aflfectation makes one so 
indignant — it is such an insult to one's common sense — so 
direct an afifront to one's understanding ! Well, 'tis of no 
use for an old fellow to put himself in a pet; but, my little 
dears, always act naturally, artlessly — be something, any- 
thing, but do not afifect to be what you are not 

Here is another sort of being — a different, but not a bet- 
ter specimen of humanity — an old fellow, buttoned up to 
the throat with a comforter to cherish his chin, and a 
Welsh wig to keep his ears warm. There is something 
about the set of his square lip and the form of his pursed- 
up brow, that seems to speak of dogged selfishness. To 
be sure, one ought not to judge in such matters, but it 
does seem as hard a tiuce as we have seen. The man ap- 
pears an imnersonation of selfishness. So we thought, and 
so he proved. He only pauses to call his nephew an ass 
for exposing his chest to the night-air, then, squaring his 
shoulders to secure as much room in the coach as he can, 
disappears into that vehicle, followed by his reckless re- 
lation. 

We are all right at last — the young widow and her 
little girl next to us — the rest of the passengers, all seal- 
skin and oil-skin — the guard, opposite to us, blowing, not 
a keyed-bugle, but an old-fashioned horn, at the hazard of 
bursting a blood-vessel. The young widow presses down 
her child's head as we clear the gateway, though she for- 
gets to stoop herself; and, moreover, there is a pile of lug- 
gage high enough to protect the hc»td of an Irish giant ; 
and the little blue-eyed fairy clings to my leg, as we turn 
out of the inn-yard, the coach giving a lurch to leeward on 
the broken paving, enough to break the springs or over- 
turn anything but an * old heavy.' 

By the time that we had got quite clear of London, the 
dull, mysterious light of early dawn was beginning to dis- 
play the features of the country. That cold, livid glim- 
mer, which begins to chequer the east, was revealing the 
forms of clouds that had been sailing unseen over our 
heads. Dark masses of trees, and light patches of build- 
ing came out in the grey morning, and the straggling 
lamps looked imperUnent and obtrusive as they ' began 
to pale their ineffectual fires.' As we get farther on, we 
find that there are swelling meads and hedgerow-trees, as 
green and fresh as when we were a boy, though thev were 
dark enough just now : and there are prattling bi^ooks and 
silent rivulets, pust as there were before |ir<ir lived in Lon- 
don, and positively they have not growhjoJder; and the 
lark, we see, is just as early a riser though other folks are 
not It is still a cold, grey, cheerless prospect though ; 
the very look of it makes one button the top button, for all 
the crimson streaks with which the eastern clouds are 
wrinkled. But here it comes ! — here comes the first warm 
smile of the sun, and now we find that the bushes are not 



dropping with dew, as we had supposed, but glittering 
with diamonds, and the rivulet is not dull lead but virgin 
silver ; and everything is so light, and bright^ and joyous, 
that our very spirit seems to sing within us, making me- 
lody in our heart unto Qod. That one first ray ci the 
sun has done it all. It is like the light of heaven burst- 
ing on the soul — the day-spring fh>m on high — ^the one 
pure gleam of faith, that expands in holy hope, and ex- 
patiates in cheerf\il charity, and sheds a glow of heaven 
upon earthly things. It is the one cold world that it was 
before that same ray of faith penetrated into the darkest 
recesses of the soul ; the same dull everyday objects of 
sense are around us, but we see them in a new hght And 
so it is with the first sunbeam that makes even this flat 
tame common, upon which we are entering, so beautiful. 
But we are getting on no fietster than an * old heavy.' We 
must not be so discursive, or we shall never reach our 
journey's end. Besides, everybody knows what a sunrise 
is. To be sure, you are quite right, beloved reader, but 
then there is deep philosophy ip l^ing pleased with trifles. 
Our little fViend is laughing at the shadow of the coach 
with its long spindle-shaped wheels, and the horses with 
queer lanky legs stretching half over the common. 

Our gua^ was at once a most patronising and good- 
tempered personage. He was evidently on the best terms 
with all the pretty barmaids, the knowing hostlers, and 
deliberate pikemen on the road — on the best terms also 
with a greater man, himself He obriously considered a 
)|uardship the summit of human glory. Had he been one 
of the guards — ' the guards ' themselves, instead of an in- 
definite article on an * old heavy ' coach, he could not have 
held his head higher. His vanity, however, was consis- 
tent with the purest kindliness. There was, indeed, some- 
thing inexpressibly condescending in the f^iliar nod, the 
passing smile, with which, fh>m his exalted position, he re> 
cognised his acquaintances; but it was a kindly conde- 
scension fitted to hurt no man's feelings. Stablemen, toll- 
keepers, pretty barmaids (no, not the barmaids) were 
made to keep their distance, but that distance was tknA- 
fled in the blandest and most benignant manner. The 
claims of coachmen to a certain extent of familiarity were 
indeed admitted ; but then we shrewdly suspect a latent 
sentiment lurking in our friend's bosom, that coachmen 
were comparatively ephemeral oflBdals, dignitaries of an 
hour. In his demeanour towards them, there seemed 
something like the haughty kindness with which heredi- 
tary rank looks down upon elected greatness. Evidently 
tftie change of coachmen was a great derogation fh>m their 
dignity. Why, had he been one of * the guards ' themsdves 
he must have been changed every day at St James's ; so 
you see, af^er all, he might think * old heavy ' guards the 
greatest order of men, and perhaps himself the greatest of 
*old heavy' guards. Well, well, hold thy fkith, honest 
friend — it pleases thee, and does us no harm. Our guard 
had a hearU my friend, and that's the thing to make up for 
many a little bit of vanity. Our guard had a heart, as yoa 
will see. We began to suspect it, ft'om the care which he 
took to procure straw for the little girl's feet ; and when he 
refiised a fee firom two boys, because they were going 
back to school, we knew it The boys were set down, about 
nine o'clock, at Dr Ladcane's Academy, East Oldhambury. 
We remember the hour and the place, because from them 
we date our intimacy with the guard, which has lasted all 
the rest of his life, up to this dme, when he is a very old 
and a very decrepit man, the lodge-keeper at Fairfield 
Park, which easy office, we are proud to say, we procured 
for him. Well, sir, when the guard got up again at Dr 
Ladcane's gate, we began to gossip with him ; and many 
an amusing incident — yea, perils by * flood and field,' did 
he relate. One hairbreadth escape, especially, interested 
our friend the little girl, who made great eyes upon the 
occasion. During a very serious winter's flood, a bridge, 
by which they had to pass, had been swept away. There 
was nobody but himself and the coachman, and the latter 
feared to face the danger ; but he, having the sacred charge 
of his majesty's mails (another dignity, you see) he deter- 
mined to try a ford somewhat fiurther down. He mounted 
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one of the horses, rode on, and took the stream. The tur- 
bid water came roaring down like a rap4d. Midway from 
shore to shore, the horse lost footing, tried to swim, but 
could not stem the current, rolled over, and lost its rider. 
There was he, swept on by the impetuous tide, sometimes 
head above sometimes underwater, until he struck against 
the arch of a bridge. The water was so high, that he was 
carried against the very keystone, and, fixing his grasp 
upon the brickwork above, he clung for dear life. There he 
was, with strength of body and presence of mind enough to 
hold on with his hands, though his legs were sucked under 
by the insidious water. He could not have resisted the 
downdraoght many seconds, but happily he had been seen 
hj some rustics, who succeeded in dragging him on to 
the bridge, which was then entire, though it afterwards 
crumbled under the rising waters like a cottage of clay. 
80 he was saved, but it cost him a fearful struggle, to say 
nothing of his finger-nails. The widow winced as ladies 
do wboi they hear something that sets their teeth on edge, 
and the little girl looked at his fingers, to see if the nails 
were growm again. 

' Stop here half an hour to breakfitsi' Half an hour, 
reader ! — these were days for you ! — none of your boiling 
tea or scalding coffee, at a five-minute refreshment-room. 
To be sure, in a refreshment-room the young ladies' ring- 
lets are worth half the money, and the half^hour was too 
often a pleasant fallacy, well nigh expended in putting an 
'old heavy ' breakfast upon the table; but if you did get 
your time, think what a deal of eating and drinking might 
be done in half an hoar ! A stage-coach passenger's meal 
was always a sad scene of selfibhness. Dispos^ to make 
the most of a short time, and fireed ft-om the ordinary rules 
of etiquette, everybody seemed desirous to do what is ex- 
pressed by that nasty Yankee phrase ' go ahead.' It was 
every man for himself no matter for the other half of the 
proverb. We are, alas ! all selfish, too selfish. What, 
then, must he be who is generally pointed at by such sel- 
fish beings as a selfish man ? Such was the old fellow in the 
Welsh wig and comforter. To save his own time, he set 
the waiters at once to carve for him whatever he might 
want He eyed everything you took as if he thought that 
your gain must be his loss. He scowled upon you when 
voa reached for anything beside him, in such a sort that 
you almost expected a growl like that of a snarling cur 
when you remove a bone that he cannot pick because he 
has got another in his mouth. Then the coffee was thick, 
the tea was thin, the eggs were hard, the fowls were tough, 
the ham was lean, the beef was fat We are not for a man 
puUing up with everything that may be imposed upon 
him; he ought to resist aggression, on public as well as 
personal grounds, and when we pay a good price we are 
entitled to a good article; but there was a great deal, and 
there is not a little, of the paltry spirit of grumbling for 
the sake of grandeur. Men seem to think that it looks big 
to find fault, and that by so doing they exalt themselves 
in the eyes of others. They are egregiously mistaken. It 
will immediately occur to a man of common sense, what is 
good enough for me is good enough for yoUj unless, indeed, 
yon claim to be a very superior being, which wounds one's 
pride. Besides, your censure is an oblique sneer on my 
silence, and here again one's amour propre is injured ; so, 
for both causes, down goes the grumbler in one's esteem 
fifty per cent below par. The old roan's nephew, Charles, 
was quite a contrast to his uncle ; but of him more anon. 
The little dandy in the cutaway coat, who has been perched 
upon the box like a Tomtit upon a rail, has now an oppor- 
tunity to show off. He has been holding the reins when- 
ever the coachman got down, to show his coachmanship^ 
holding the reins, at the hazard of being pulled off his 
perch by the mere shaking of the horses' heads. He now 
swears at the breakfast in a most manly style — swearing, 
you know, is manly in the estimation of some bipeds — he 
vows that there is nothing on the table fit to eat, calls tea 
and coffee wishy-washy stuff at any rate, and orders a glass 
of ale and a biscuit, which, as the ladies whisper audibly 
to one another, come cheaper. At this, the discomfited 
<iandy affects an air of indifference and walks away. The 



old fellow, having been caught in an undignified attempt to 
pocket a portion of a fowl, swears that the fowls are not 
eatable, and pays his money with a growL We return to 
our posts, and are off again. 

We can hardly persuade ourselves that it is not after- 
noon, though the dial of the old red brick church gives us 
the He. We have been up so many hours that it ought to 
be afternoon ; and as the sun gets high, and the day hot, 
we take an afternoon's nap in the morning. The guard, 
too, gets drowsy, and begins hutting at us with his head 
in a most terrific manner. We are really half afraid that 
this human battering-ram will knock us off the coach ; bat 
he suddenly wakes up, looks very wise and very dignified, 
and pleasantly informs the party that he was nearly 
asleep. Before many minutes have elapsed, he is as sound 
as ever again, but this time his tendency to fall takes a 
lateral direction, and he nods over the side of the coach 
in a way that threatens every time to destroy his equili- 
brium. We, indeed, know that he is too old a hand to be 
in any danger; but the young widow utters a faint ex- 
clamation at every pitch, and the little girl pinches our , 
calf in an agony of apprehension. Drawing off the child's 
attention from the danger of the guard, by playfully tell- 
ing her to couut how many legs of mutton she sees in the 
meadows, we address ourselves to the young widow, and, 
with the skill of a surgeon carefully probing a wound, dive 
into the sorrows of her wounded heart None of your 
nonsense, ladies — we are a married man, the father of a 
family. It is a curious thing that the state of widowhood, 
of all states and conditions in the wide world, should 
have become a theme for light-hearted satire, and that even 
among modem writers, who are so much distinguished for 
feeling. We know it is all in jest, and ought to be tak^ 
in good part Well, we are the last to quarrel with a little 
badinage, and we love modem authors for their heart's 
sake ; but we sometimes think there is somewhat too much 
of this. There is indeed a fashion in these things : old 
maids and old bachelors are seldom out of fashion as sub- 
jects of merriment — married people had their day, and if 
you look into old comedies, a wretchedly dirty day you 
will find it to have been — but now widows seem to have 
their turn again, a worse turn than any of them. Of 
course, there are exceptions. We believe the widow of 
Ephesus to have been one of them, and these exceptions 
seem to countenance your jests ; but, generally speaking, 
what an object for one's tenderest sympathies, and blandest 
courtesies, and most charitable constractions, is a widow ! 
If she has been bereaved late in life, when years of kindly 
intercourse and common everyday attentions have formed 
themselves into habit, what a vacuum in her existence ! 
Who is there to care with her and for her in the way she 
has been accustomed to? who to gossip with her upon 
every event of her everyday life ? who to talk of old times ? 
— her children. Oh, if she has children it is Heaven's own 
i alleviation ; but still they are grown up, they are natu- 
i rally and necessarily looking out for themselves, they are 
I busy in the world, and cannot enter into the thoughts and 
I feelings of declining age. And should she have been be- 
reaved in early life, when the affections are most powerful — 
j when early love is blighted, and early attachments torn 
I asunder — when the prospect of coming years is suddenly 
{ blasted, can you conceive the bitterness of her spirit? 
I Here again we say that children are a blessing. True, 
' they are loft upon the wide waste of the world, bereft of a 
lather's (an earthly father's) cai-e; and manifold anxieties 
on their account are to be endured ; but, we might even 
ask, are these manifold anxieties, when weighed in the true 
, balance of wisdom, intrinsically evil P have they not di- 
verted that drooping spirit into energy and exertion, and 
I given those harrowed affections somewhat to expand upon, 
and produced an amount of happiness immeasurably to 
outweigh the cold comfort of diminished worldly anxiety? 
But, childless or not, what is there in the condition of a 
young widow on which to hang a jest P While these thoughts 
have been passing in our mind, our companion has been 
telling us a very common, but a very touching tale of sor- 
row and disappointment Positively tiiere is nothine to 
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repeat. Wasted energies, heart^jrushing anxieties, cruel 
disappoiJitnient8, blighting and destroying the vigour of a 
man, and bringing him down to the grave : while the 
meeker and more yielding spirit of a woman has bowed, 
and beat, and survived the tempest This is really so 
commonplace a thing that we cannot insult the reader with 
the repetition of it : but had he heard, as we did, the relation 
of pov«rty, and anxiety, and distress, drawn out, not ob- 
truded, from those lips, and seen those gentle pensive eyes 
swimming in tears, he might have wished, as we did, that 
the young widow had been a little poorer, so that we could 
have offered her a pound — a little elder or a little younger, 
80 that we might have had more to say to her. We did 
the best thing under the circumstances that could be done 
— we stooped down, to hide our emotion, and caressed the 
child. 

We are now passing through a country town — an old 
English <M)untry town, with its dark red brick, long-roofed, 
queer-shaped houses, all angles and gables, some of them 
a step down, instead of a step up, from the pavement As 
we turn the comer of the street, we expect to be pitched 
into the saddler's first-floor window, with its great heavy 
fhimes, and little latticed lozenge-shaped panes of green 
glass. The market-place, a long roof upon massive stone 
pillars, is before us ; and under it a group of gammers in 
red cloaks, and gaffers in grey coats, and rustics in smock- 
frocks, forming, amid the fresh green and gay tints of vege- 
tables, no mean bit of colour. Our little companion is 
laughing to see the coach, no bigger than Queen Mab's, and 
upside down too, careering in £ree great coloured bottles, 
as we pass the druggist's window. But if we are amused 
to see the people, much more are they interested in our ap- 
pearance. The cobbler has cast down his awl. and the 
tailor is off his board m a twinkling ; the smith's forge 
has ceased to roar, his bellows to sigli; heads are poked 
out from hutch doors, and appear from all odd comers and 
outlets of the sloping roofs. Some espials, indeed, are 
more covertly made. Betty comes out with the key on 
her finger, evidently bent on some household errand, and 
not to nod and simper at the guard ; and her young mis- 
tress is plucking off the dead leaves of the geraniums in 
the window — the last thing in her thoughts being stage- 
coach passengers, the last object in the world to see and be 
seen. Even old granny has wiped her glasses and perched 
them upon her nose as we pass, while the little chubby 
cherub on her knee is flattening his nose, for which there 
is no occasion, against the window-pane, to catch the last 
glimpse of us. 

A^er passing through the little market-town, we ob- 
served with some dismay that the clouds had assumed a 
very ominous appearance. The gleams of watery sun- 
shine were faint and few, and those ugly-looking masses 
of cloud that appear of spectral whiteness against a dark 
stormy sky, were stalking, like giant ghosts, upon the ho- 
rizon. The dust and straw began to form little playful 
whirls upon the road, and other equally significant prog- 
nostics gave notice of the coming change of weather. Nor 
were they fiilse predictions. In a little time it came. The 
rain began in that sober, settled, determined way, which 
seemed to say, * I am not to be put off my purpose — I am 
no tiunsient, insignificant shower — I am going to rain in 
earnest, and will have my rain out' We were soon steam- 
ing under the treacherous canopy of cotton umbrellas. 
We say treacherous, because, when you think you are all 
snug, you suddenly find that your right arm, or your left 
knee, or some other outlying spot, is getting the fbll bene- 
fit of the storm ; or, what is worse, your neighbour is direct- 
ing a gentle jet into your neck, or round the brim of your 
hat, or into your greatcoat pocket The mountain of lug- 
gage, too, behind which we were sitting, like other moun- 
tains, gathered the rain on its sununit ; and in every gul- 
ley and ravine, that is, every crease and fold of the tar- 
paulin, sent down little mountain-torrents to the seat 
whereon we sat — a particularly agreeable phenomenon, 
redolent of rheumatism, and one from which all the art of 
the umbrella-maker cannot pretend to defend you. In 
shorty it was not long before we were all wet through. 



* Hold hard, Tom ! held hard ! ' exclaimed the guard, 
holding hard by the strap, and bawling until he was black 
in the face. 

* What's the start ? ' cried the coachman, pulling up with 
might and main. 

' Jist you hold hard a minute will'ee; ' and down got 
our friend. *You couldn't make room for a little girl, 
could'ee? ' said be, opening the coach-door; * she'll t>e very 
small, and uncommon wet* 

' WVre not going to have wet people crammed into the 
coach,' quoth old Welsh wig. 

* Well, but, sir, it's enough to give the poor little thing 
her death of cold.' 

* We cannot help that ; we might catch our death o' cold 
by letting her in. Shut the door, my man — shut the door; 
don't you see how the rain's coming in.' 

* Well, if ever I see the like o' that You're a ^eat I 
without ever a dot to it howsomever.' 

' Don't you be saucy, fellow,^ said Welsh wig, impor- 
tantly. 

* No fellow of youra, master, that's one comfort; leaat- 
aways only a fellow-creature, which you don't seem to care 
about' 

' That's right, my man ; you have saved me some silver 
at the journey's end by your impertinence.' 

' Thank'ee kindly, sir. Some people do a deal of busi- 
ness in that way ; but keep the fee, and I'll — think it out' 

* Now, Joe,' quoth the coachman, * what's to be done ? ' 

* Only an old gentleman as is so wery kind that I can- 
not get away. Mavbe he'll order you a glass of gr,og to 
keep the cold out And the guard shunmed the door, 
saying the door might be slammed, or something very like 
it Before he could re-ascend, however, the window went 
down, and away went the guard's hat into the coach. 

* Hallo ! what's the go ? ' cried that official, and immedi- 
ately a head was protruded from the window, with his hut 
upon it, and a face of irresistible comicality. 'Well, if 
ever I see the like of that,' quoth the guard. 

* You haven't even a little girl that you could hand in 
here have'e? ' said a voice, admirably imitating that of the 
guard ; * she may be yery small, but she must be uncom- 
mon wet;' and instantly a fashionable round hat was 
crushed down upon the guard's bullet head. All this was 
done so quickly that we were quite bewildered ; but the 
thing was soon explained, for, the coach-door flying open, 
out came the old fellow's nephew with a bound. ' Hand 
down that little live bundle,' he cried. 'Make baste — 
with care — right side upwards.' The child was lowered 
down, and deposited in a comer of the coach, and the 
youngster came up among us. * uiU right !^ cried the 
guard, very emphatically, and the impatient coachman was 
allowed to proceed. As he did so, the window was again 
let down, and out came the old gentleman's head. * Charles, 
you're a fool,' exclaimed he to his nephew. * Thank'ee 
kindly, uncle,' was the reply, and away we went 

By this move we got one of the merriest, most hearty 
companions we ever met with, and he is always the same. 
He dines with us, to this day, once a fortnight, and on the 
alternate week we dine with him. 

Talking of dinner, we performed that diurnal duty con- 
scientiously enough— a duty, by the way, which few ne- 
glect who can help it — at the Red Lion at Overferry. We 
dare say you know the house. As the weather was now 
fine, the little girl came out again to her mamma, but 
Charles did not vacate his post, for he said the party in- 
side was rather slow, and there was no need for that in an 

* old heavy.' When we got the little girl up again, the 
mirth and fun grew fast and Airious. Charles played the 
clarionet upon his nose — the flute upon his fingers— -drew 
corks out of his thumb — had hiunming-bees in his gloves, 
and buzzing-fiies in his pocket handkerchief; and a hun- 
dred other antics did he devise to divert her. You may be 
pretty sure of a man who puts his wits to work to amuse 
children. Our little friend was in a paroxysm of pleasure, 
in which her mother of course participated. The funny 
gentleman was at the highest pinnacle of honour and glory, 
and all went ' merry as a marriage-bell ; ' but as in the jour- 
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ney of Hfe so in that of an * old heavy ; ' human joy is sub- 
ject to manifold interruptions. We had now got down amid 
the rough stonewalls, and sharp pitching hills, and white 
eje-insulting roads, of Oxfordshire, where the trees are few 
and fiur between, and the water by the wayside, after a 
hcary shower, looks like milk and water, because there is 
more chalk than cheese in that part of the country. The 
guard had got down to lock the wheel, and, having resum- 
ed his seat, seized with the infection of hilarity, and being 
urged thereto by oar humming an air from the Creation, 
was &Touring us with a portioB of * bright chanticleer 
proclaimB the dawn,* when, as the locked wheel went 
ploughing up the road down the sharp deelivity, crash ! 
went a chun of the skid, and the ponderous iron mass 
came round with the released wheel, revolving at the ex- 
tent of its chain with the fury of a thunderbolt. It nar- 
rowly missed a man's head, which it must have smashed, 
as it did the lid of a box which overhung the roof of the 
ooaeh. The guard pulled us all to the side farthest away, 
and fortunate it was that he did so, for at the next revolu- 
tion of the wheel the ponderous missile so strangely at- 
tached to it, smashed a part of the seat The child and its 
mother wttered piercing shrieks ; scared with this and the 
crash of the revolving skid, the horses became restive; the 
driver tried to pull them up, but the sudden impetus of the 
released wheel had urged them oil Of all the coach acci- 
dents that it was ever our fate to witness, this was the 
most remarkable and the most appalling; and, what is 
singu]ar< — though a few seconds only could have elapsed in 
its oontinvanoe, and all was terror and confusion, every 
ioeident is distinctly impressed upon our memory. It was 
a scene of such painful interest that it seems to have afEect- 
ed the mind, like one of those vivid dreams which pourtray 
the events of years in a few seconds. The skid now getting 
more intricately involved in the wheel, did not revolve with 
it, but we could positively hear the crash of the spokes, 
knowing that the destruction of the wheel most consum- 
mate our &te. Meanwhile the splinter bars were dashing 
against the flanks of the horses ; the pace was every instant 
becoming accelerated down the declivity ; the * old heavy ' 
was roekutg more and more every moment, like a ship roll- 
ing in a cross sea; and at length, while the guard in treat- 
ed as all to sit still, and threw his bulky b^y before the 
child, OTcr wc went, with the ftiry of an avalanche. Of 
all the soenes of confusion that ever we witnessed, that was 
one of the greatest; shrieks and shouts, added to the 
plunging of the horses, the breaking of glass, the lamenta- 
tions of the wounded, the cries for help, all was coBstema- 
tion. As soon as we could distinguish anything, we found 
that we had been shot over a low wall, on to the back of an 
old cow, who, having broke my fell, revenged herself for 
the fnght that we had given her by rising suddenly and 
pitching us over her head ; while one of our fellow-pas- 
sengers was sitting opposite to us, doubled up in a ditch, 
with ft portmanteau on his chest> and a hare round his 
neck. The next person whom we saw was the widow, on 
her feet, running about looking after her child, though a 
thin stream of blood was oozing down her own fair cheek. 
* There is not very much the matter with the mother at 
least,' thought we. and as the child was saved by falling 
on the rotund corporation of the guard, shd was more 
frightened than hurt. The widow pressed her child to her 
bosom in an agony of Joy. She was dreadfully agitated 
when she saw a spot of blood upon the little one's brow, 
but when she found that it came from her own cheek, 
she did not care for it. Having felt all our limbs, to as- 
certain that we had got the right number, we went to help 
the man in the ditch : he was a good deal bruised by the 
portmanteau, but had no bones broken. The guard, too, 
bad escaped with some severe contusions, but a man be- 
side him had his leg broken, and was lying insensible in 
the road. In front, the little dandy, being so light, had 
been pitched right over the horses' heads ; but, alighting 
on his head on a sqft place, had sustained little injury. 
The coachman, however, had received some ghastly wounds, 
the luggage having been thrown forward upon him. All 
this time we had lost our friend Charles, but at length we saw 



him at a little distance, dragging his leg heavily after him, 
while his arm hung down like the wing of a hurt wild- 
fowl. He made a feeble attempt to smile when he saw me, 
and tried to jest; but it would not do, and he sank down 
upon the side of the road, exhausted and insensible. His 
uncle, too, was the only inside passenger badly hurt. 
Had he kept bis seat, like the rest, he might also have 
escaped; but when he found the catastrophe about to ap- 
proach be must needs open the door, and endeavour to get 
out. The consequence was, that when the coach went 
over he was badly cut with the window, his collar-bone 
was broken, and he was otherwise seriously injured. It 
happened that the accident occurred near to the few strag- 
gling cottages that constitute the hamlet of Whitethorn. 
To this place the sufiferers were conveyed, and every afr* 
tention paid to them that the case required. It chaiiced 
that the young widow lived not above half a mile from the 
place ; she had requested to be set down there, but had 
been thus rudely set down a little too soon. She now sent 
for her old mother — a poor, but very worthy woman — to 
bring lint, and lotions, and what not, for the sufferers. A 
surgeon was soon in attendance, and every assistance ren- 
dered ; 80 that when we left them next day, we were satis- 
fied that no fatal result, at least, was likely to ensue. 

Having settled our business in the west, we returned in 
about a months and found Charles, his arm in a sling, sit- 
ting in the sun at the cottage-door, playing with the child» 
whose name, he told us in confidence, was Euphemia. We 
found the old gentleman still in bed, in a weakly condi- 
tion, and the young widow giring him his medicine. We 
learned from Charles that his selfishness had been quite 
subdued by her unwearied attention, and that he could not 
bear to have her out of his sight. We left them with many 
good wishes, and promises ^ correspondence ; and what 
do you think was the next thing we heard about them ¥ 
You would never guess, so we may as well tell you — why, 
that Charles had married the yoBng widow, the old gentle- 
man having quickened their courtship by telUng his 
nephew that he had half a mind to have her himself. 
Now, you would hardly believe this if it wasn't in print 
As hinted above, we are now old friends. Charles beats 
us at cribbage, but we think we have the better of him at 
draughts and backgammon^ Iota. 



THREE BAYS' HUNT AFTER: CROAKERS. 

INTRODUCTION. 
[A padL of old and young hoandB.} 
*A merry heart doeth good like a medicine; bat a 
broken spirit drieth the bones.' — Solomon, 
' Be merry, man ! and take not far in mind 
The >»avetlnK of this T*Tetched world of sorrow I 
To God 1)6 humble, to thy friend be kind. 
And with thy nelKhboura gladly lend and borrow » 
His chance to-nixbt, it may be thino to<morro.w. 
Be blithe in heart for any aventure; 
For ofl with wysure* It has been said aforrow+ 
Without gladness arailis no ti^snre. 

Follow on pity; fly trouble and debate; 

With famous folXia hold thy company : 

Be charitable, and humble in tliine estate, 

Ifor worldly honour lastis but a cry ; 

For trouble in eartli take no melancholy ; 

Be rich in patience, if thou in goods be poor: 

"Who lives merry, he lives mightily : 

Witboat gladness avaliis no toauxa^'— Dunbar's^ Golden Terge.* 

* There are two sorts of people in the world, who, with 
equal degrees of health and wealth, and the other comforts 
of life, become the one happy and the other miserable. 
This arises very much trom. the different view in which 
they consider things, persons, and events, and the effect 
of those different views upon their minds. In whatever 
situation men can be pieced, they may find conveniences 
and inconveniences. Those who are disposed to be happy, 
fix their attention on the conveniences of things — tbe plea- 
sant parts of conversation, the well-dressed dishes, the 
goodness of the wines or the fineness of the weather; 
while those who are dii^posed to be unhappy, think and 
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speak only of the contraries. Hence, they are continually 
discontented themselTes, and, by their remarks, sour the 
pleasures of society, offend personally many people, and 
make themseWes erery where disagreeable. If this turn of 
mind was founded in nature, such unhappy persons would 
be the more to be pitied ; but, as the disposition to criti- 
cise and to be disgusted is perhaps taken up originally 
by imitation, and is unawares grown into a habit, which, 
though at present strong, may nerertheless be cured when 
those who nave it are conrinced of its bad effect on their 
felicity, I hope this little admonition may be of service to 
them, and put them on changing a habit, which, though 
in the exercise it is chiefly an act of imagination, yet has 
serious consequences in life, as it brings on real griefr 
and misfortunes ; for as many are offended by, and nobody 
loTcs this sort of people, no one shows them more than 
the most common drility and respect and scarcely that; 
and this frequently puts them out of humour, and draws 
them into disputes and contentions. If they aim at obtain- 
ing some advantage in rank or fortune, nobody wishes 
them success, or will stir a step, or speak a word to fa- 
vour their pretensions. If they incur public censure or 
disgrace, no one will defend or excuse, and many join to 
aggravate their misconduct, and render them completely 
odious. If these people will not change this bad habit, 
and condescend to be pleased with what is pleasing, with- 
out (fretting themselves and others about the contraries, it 
is good for others to avoid an acquaintance with them, 
which is always disagreeable and sometimes very incon 
venient, especially when one finds one's self entangled in 
their quarrels.' — Franklin. 

* Nothing can be more wretched than a restless roving 
mind, which a vain curiosity spurs on to endless searches ; 
ransacking, as the poet says, the bowels of the earth and 
the infernal regions; and who must always be prying 
into his neighbour's thoughts, not aware that true felicity 
is only to be found at home, by attending on his own 
mind, that divine intellect which is within him, and pay- 
ing to it the service which its nature requires. That ser- 
vice is to preserve it clear of passion and inconsiderateness, 
and discontentment with anything that happens.' — Marcus 
Antoninus, th^ Roman emperor. 

* The concern about things to come, that is so justly 
censured, is not the result of those general reflections on 
the variableness of fortune, the uncertainty of life, and the 
universal insecurity of all human acquisitions, which must 
always be suggested by the view of the world, but such 
a desponding anticipation of misfortune, as fixes the mind 
upon scenes of gloom and melancholy, and makes fear 
predominate in every imagination. Anxiety of this kind 
is nearly of the same nature with jealousy in love, and 
suspicion in the general commerce of life — a temper which 
keeps the man always in alarm, disposes him to judge of 
everything in a manner that least fi&vours his own quiet, 
fills him with perpetual stratagems of counteraction, wears 
him out in schemes to obviate evils which never threatened 
him, and, at length, perhaps, contributes to the produc- 
tion of those mischief) of which it had raised such dread* 
fill apprehensions. 

Evil is uncertain in the same degree as good, and for 
the reason that we ought not to hope too securely, we ought 
not to fear with too much dejection. 

The misfortunes which arise from the concurrence of un- 
happy incidents, should never be suffered to disturb us be- 
fore Uiey happen ; because, if the breast be once laid open 
to the dread of mere possibilities of misery, life must be 
given a prey to dismal solicitude, and quiet must be lost 
for ever.* — 2%« Rambler, No. 29. 

* Though the boast of absolute independence is ridi* 
culous and tain, yet a mean flexibility to every impulse, 
and a patient submission to the tyranny of casual troubles, 
is below the dignity of that mind, which, however depraved 
or weakened, boasts its derivation from a celestial original, 
and hopes for a union with infinite goodness, and unva- 
riable felicity.'— /6., No. 6. 

* Know thyself. Command thyself. Govern thy anger. 
Apply thyselif to discipline. What thou knowest, do. £n- i 



joy what thou possessest Be not troubled upon every 
occasion.'— iVtfc^te of the Seven Sophists. 

* The chief security against the fruitless anguish of im- 
patience must arise from frequent reflection on the wis- 
dom of the God of nature, in whose hand are richness and 
poverty, honour and disgrace, pleasure and pain, life and 
death.' 

*The tow'rinff rommit of Olympus knows 
Nor raginff hurricanos nor hoaiy sdows ; 
Bat hi^ti, In the superior skies, is seen, 
Almvc the clonds, etemally serene : 
^ hile, at its steady foot, the nuhing rain 
And rattllnif thunders spend their force in vain : — 
So, the Just man, disdainintc all control. 
In perfect peace preserves his steady soul t 
Always hlmsett nought can his virtue move. 
Nor in he sway'd by hatred or by love.*— C'taucKan. 

• His ready amlle a parent's warmth expreat ; 
Their welfare pleased bim, and their cares distrest ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given. 
But all his serious thouKhts had re»t in heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awftil fbrm, 
Swelb from the vale, and midway leaves the norm, 
Tliough round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head,'— OoldsmitA. 

* There are more disorders of the mind than of the body, 
and of a more dangerous nature ; for these very disorders 
are the more offensive, because they belong to the mind, 
and disturb that; and the mind, when disordered, is, as 
Ennius saith, in a constant error — it can neither hear nor 
endure anything, and is under the perpetual influenoe of 
desires. Now, what disorders can be worse to the bodj 
than these two distempers of the mind (for I overlook 
others) — weakness and desires ?* — Cicero's ^Tusculan Dis- 
putations.* 

'AH things whatsoever may be divided into two sorts; 
those that are, and those tliat are not in our power. Of 
the former sort are our opinions and notions of things, our 
affections, our desires, and our aversions ; and, in short, 
all our actions of every kind are in our power. Of the 
latter, are the body, riches, glory, magistracies, and, in a 
word, whatever b not our own proper action. — Chop. I. 

The things in our own power, are in their own nature 
free, not capable of being countermanded or hindered; 
but those that are not in our power are feeble, servile, 
liable to opposition, and not ours but another's.— O^p. 2. 

Remember, then, that if you mbtake those things for 
ft'ee which nature hath made servile, and fiuacy that your 
own which is indeed another's, you shall be sure to meet 
with many hindrances and disappointments, much trouble 
and great distractions, and continually be finding &uU 
both with gods and men. — Qiap. 3. 

Trouble not yourself with wishing that things may be 
just as you would have them, but be well pleased they 
should be just as they are^ and then you will live easy. — 
Chap. 13. 

Upon every fresh accident, turn your eyes inward, and 
examine how you are qualified to encounter it. U labour 
and difficulty come in your way, you will find a remedjr 
in hardiness and resolution. If you lie under the obloquy 
of an ill tongue, patience and meekness are the proper 
fence against it. And thus, if you do but prepare and use 
yourself by degrees, no accident whatever will be able to 
surprise or subdue you.— C%ap. 14. 

If you desire that your wife and children end friends 
may never die, this is a senseless wish ; for you would 
have what is not your own to be in your own power, and 
would dispose of that which is another's. But If you will 
needs be wishing, and would wish so as not to be disap- 
pointed, this may be done, and, therefore, the best way is 
to practise upon that which is in our own power. — CAop. 
19. 

It is the peculiar quality, and a character of an undis- 
ciplined man, and a man of the world, to expect no ad- 
vantage, and to apprehend no mischief from himself but 
all from objects without him : whereas the philosopher, 
quite contrary, looks only inward, and i^prehends no 
good or evil can happen to him, but fr^m himself alone.— 
Chan. 72. 
The first and most useftil topic in>philoeopby is the 
^.yuized by VnL. ^ j^.. 
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moral part, which teaches men their daty ; as, for instance, 
that Uray shoold not lie : the second is the demonstrative 
part, wUoh gives os in&llible proofii of it, and shows as 
evident reasons wherdbre we ought not to lie : the third 
is the distingoishing utd argomentatiTe part, which in- 
structs ns what a demonstration is, and how this in the 
case before ns is one — what is a consequence, what a con- 
tradiction, what is true, and what is fiiJse. Now, from 
hence it is plain, that the last of these is subservient to the 
second; that the second is subordinate to the first; and 
that the first is the most important and necessary point of 
all — that which all our studies should be directed to, 
and wherein they should all centre and rest at last But 
we quite invert thb order. The third employs most of 
our time and pains, and the first is not Uiought worth 
either; so that, by a strange absurdity, we commit the 
crime, and at the same time value ourselves exceedingly 
Ibr bdng able to demonstrate beyond all contradiction, that 
we ought not to do it' — Chap, 78; The Manual of Epic- 
Utui, 

* Onr aim Is happlneti ; *tls yonra, *tls mina^ 
He said, 'tis the parsnit of all that lire ; 
Yet few attain It, If 'twas e'er atulnU 

But they Uie widest wander from the maHc, 

Who throngh the flowenr paths of aanntering Joy 

Seek this C07 goddess: that from stage to stage 

Inrites ns still, bnt ^Ifts as we ptmme. . . . 

Tb not for mortato always to be West 

Bnt him the least the doll or painftil hmirs 

Of life oppress, whom sober sense conducts, 

And Tlrtne, throng this labyrinth we XxvtA.^—Arm»tr9ng. 

* Man wants bnt little here below 

Nor wanu that little long.'— Gotdtmith. 

' Man wants bnt Uttle, nor that Uttle kmg.*— r<mfl^. 

* Bnt far one end. one nroch nef^eeted nse, 
Are riches worth yoor care (for nature's wants 
Are few, and without opulence supplied). 
This noble end is, to produce the soul : 

To show the virtues in their fidrest light, 

To make humanity the minister 

Of bonnteoos Providence, and teadi the breart 

That generous luxury the gods eaioj.*— Armstrong, 

* We take lees pains to be happy than to appear so.' 

* The happiness of every man depends more upon the 
state of his own mind than upon any one external circum- 
stance : nay, more than upon all external things put to- 
gether.' 

* The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, ^• 
verty, and sickness, are nothing in comparison of those in- 
ward distresses of mind occasioned by folly, by passion, 
and by guilt' 

* Consult your whole nature. Consider youicselves not 
only as sensitive, but as rational beings ; not only as ra- 
tional, but sodal; not only as social, but immortal. 
Whatever violates your nature in any of these respects 
cannot afford true pleasure, any more than that which un- 
dermines an essential part of the vital system, can pro- 
mote health.' 

CSportsnen doirtted. and Hnnt agreed on.] 
'One would think,' said Mr Brown to his friend Mr 
Smith, who had been giving him a long and lugubrious 
account of some petty annoyance he had been subjected to, 
and of others wnioh he apprehended, 'that the hubbub 
and clamour of the nineteenth century should leave neither 
time nor quiet for dust and cobwebs to get into one's mind. 
The dark ages would seem to have been the times for that' 

* No doubt,' agreed Mr Smith. 

* Their shadows and silence,' continued Mr Brown, 
' brought out the bats and owls, and imagination sat and 
listen^ till spectres glided by, and spiders crawled into 
the chambers of human thought, and wove their webs, and 
cau^t their flies, and not a mouse stirred to disturb them.' 

'Tea, yes, but times are changed,' 

* Not quite so.' 

'How d'ye make that out?' 

'^ihcts.' 

'Whefe are they?' 

'60 and seek them as I did. Look at my fingert It 
ptnnts to a nation of dust and spidex^thread, labelled 
< Leaning and pMloeophy." 



* It matters not what is in other countries, it is my own 
I speak of.' 

* Plenty of the raw and woven material here too.' 
'Where?' 

* Everywhere.* 

'Easy to make assertions.' 

* Not easy to get rid of facts though.' 
' Name one.' 

* A thousand, were it necessary. I don't speak of the 
webs of vanity, and cartloads of stuff of all sorts, that are 
brought to the public markets. I am not prepared to at- 
tack that branch of the trade, as it might throw a great 
many hands idle, and make tiie roads dangerous ; but I 
speak of the private manufacturer, and of the consumer of 
his own goods. The craft I know well, and the unprofit- 
able nature of the business and the difficulty of getting 
out when once in.' 

' Speak plainly, man ; I am tired of your figures — whom 
do you mean?' 

* The self-tormentor— the destroyer of one's, own peace — 
the maker of one's own misery — the man who mourns for 
what he has not, and refuses to enjoy what he has — who 
forgets that he deserves nothing, and should be content 
with anything — who sees disease in health, and night in 
the sun, and has always too much or too little of every- 
thing — and, as if the present and the past were too small 
a field to work on, the fUture is had recourse to, and con- 
verted into a swamp of noisome creatures.' 

'Very unlikely a man should be so ingenious agahist 
himself 

' Nothing so common, for all that' 

'Do not all people desire to be happy?' 

'Yes; but toey wont let themselves be happy — they 
take the pains to be miserable, and they succeed. They 
think happiness too precious to be found at home, and in 
the simple pleasures of that table which nature has spread 
for all. They go abroad to seek it, and expect to find it 
in what is great and rare and beyond the reach of the 
multitude, and cannot believe that one can be happy with 
what is shared in common. They think it is something 
to be found as one finds a treasure — something lying 
hidden in a secret place wUch one stumbles on by acci- 
dent, not in themaelves, but out of themselves, forgetting 



that 



* StlU to ourselves in erery place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or find.* 



Or as Horaoe has it — 

' Active In indolence abroad we roam 
In quest of happlnesa, which dwells at home ; 
With vain pwsnits Cstigned, at length you'U find 
No place exdndes It fttxn an eqnal nalnd.' 

' All places,' says Shakspeare, * that the eye of heaven 
visits, are to a wise man ports and happy havens." 

' I know those who seek it both ways and don't find it' 

'So do I.' 

'Well?' 

' There are different ways of seeking ; and honey and 
poison may be extracted fh>m the same flower. The same 
well will give pleasure and pain to the thirsty man and 
the mad dog ; and some men are not contented with poison- 
ing the weUs for themselves, but must needs poison them 
for others.' 

'Tour abominable figures — cannot you speak plainly ?' 

' 111 speak as I please, and particularly because it gives 
you pain.' 

' That looks very like poisoning the wells for others.' 

' I thought you did not understand me.' 

' That part of it .is plain> enough ; but how a man should 
poison the wells fcnr himself, is a piece of pure contradic- 
tion and Absurdity. Ton need not trouble yourself to ex- 
plain — ^I don't want it' 

* You have saved me the trouble.' 

'Aye?' 

'Yes.' 

•How?' 

' Because yon are at this moment an illustration and 
proof of my assertion.' '""^ "'^ ^" "" ""c^ " " 
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* What well have I poisoned within myself pray?* 

* Equanimity/ 
•Indeed/ 

* Yes ! IVe still my eyesight.' 

* And yonr tongue.' 

* And my ears too.' 

* And impertinence to boot' 

* And my fista besides.' 
*Oho!' 

*Ahal' 

* Is it there yon are? 

* It is here I am ; I make no pretensions to ubiquity, and 
as I am my own nearest neighbour, I always act a friendly 
part toward myself and ' 

Will yon speak a moment reader at the foot of the 
page.* 

•Personal and relative misery!' reiterated Mr Smith; 
* monomania, madness, and hypochondria, say you?' 

* Yes,' replied Mr Brown, * the whole often arise from a 
man not knowing himself— not taking the trouble to no- 
ti(fe a law of mind as common as the sun, and as certain 
in its operation as the turning of the earth upon its axis. 
If I whistle a tune for half an hour in the morning, will it 
not dog me all day, and poke up its snout into every com- 
pany I enter? and if I repeat the same act or indulge in 
the same kind of thought for a length of time, can I hinder 
the law of habit from taking effect? But I will call on 
you after breakfast to-morrow, and make a round of the 
patients I have in my eye. Goodbye.' 

' Goodbye,' said Mr Smith, rather sulkily, and oat of 
sorts, and took his leave. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE CAPON TREE+ 
Old Cftpon tree, oM Capon tree, 

Thou standcat telling of the past ; 
Of Jedworth'8 forest wIM and free 

Thou art alone, forsaken, last. 
Thou witness of dai* affcs gone, 

Ere time doth lay his scythe to thee. 
I fi&in would know what thou haat known. 

Thou sere and timewom Capon tree. 

Jed * wander'd at its own sweet will' 

When thy green spring-Ume first hcgan ; 
The woirs lone howl the glades would fill. 

As through their moonlit depths he ran ; 
The antler'd deer, with ears alert, 

Would listen to his deadly fbe, 
Then bound away, with panting heart, 

O'er ridge of oak, through brake of sloe. 

Say, didst thon flourish^ when those bands, 

The Eternal City's legion'd ones, 
Did strike their prows 'gainst Albyn's sands^ 

To combat with her savage sons? 
And did the breeze, aa, paa^g by, 

It whlspcr'd throngh thy spreading bongba, 
Bear on the Roman battle-cry, 

And answering shriek of painted fo^? 

And did the startled deer upspring 

From thy wide top's fiu--spreading shade; 
And did the wild bull's bellow ring 

Through forest, scanr, and tangled glade. 
As that unwonted battle- cry 

The breeze through Jedworth's forest bore? 
Now forest, Roman, all gone by; 

Rome's tongue a memory— no more. 



• I am sorry to call yon out, bnt as I saw you were feeling un- 
pleasant, and apprehensive of a scuffle between these two gentlemen, 
1 thought it proper to nasure you that you need not in the slightest 
degree be alarmed. These persons are old friends, and take great fa- 
millHrities with one another ; and though Uiey sometimes differ and 
talk sharply to each other, they are always good friends again when 
they meet And now, If you please, we will step up stadrs again. 

•f The ' Capon tree' is a large and very old oak near Jedburgh. 

t The ascertained ag?s of some trees shows thia to be by no means 
an improbable suppofi>:lo'.*. 



The hoary Dmld bless'd tliy sliade, 

And held thee sacred, mystic tree; 
What were the gods to whom he pray'df 

What sort of faith had he In thee? 

Hast thou e'er seen the sacred knife— 

The breast of human victim bared? 

Or, when the bk)od ebb'd with his life, 

His agonised shrieking beard? 
Old Capon tree, tlion must hare seen 

That, of all creatnres on this earth, 
Man to his kind has fiilaest been 

And cruellest; yet there is mirth, 
And Joy, and love, and goodness much. 

Oh ! would that, in a world so fiilr. 
The beautiful man's heart might touch- 
That crtrao-bom sorrow were more rare I 
Rough savage hordes, with stealthy stride, 

Have wander'd mid thy brethren hoar; 
And many a host, In >rarlike pride. 

Has pass'd thee in the days of yore; 
And holy monk and caatellone, 

And knight and baron debonair. 
Have mingled in the glancing train, 

With courtly prince and lady Mr. 
Ah ! didst thou see that hapless queen. 

The fair, the wrong'd, not blameless Mary! 
She wander'd, sure, 'mong paths so sheen. 

When at fair Jedworth she would tarry ; 
And did the Uyt among thy boughs 

Not pine to see their charms surpass'd? 
Ah I snnk beneath most cruel woea, 

Unenvled waa her fiate at last 1 
Twaa In yon glen* that Ridimmd's knight 

Was caught by Douglas in the toil; 
In vain were numbers, valour, might— 

The well-plunn'd ambush all could foQ; 
Entrapp'd and conquer'd all, or slain. 

It woa the southron's fate to yield, 
And Douglas from his king did gain 

Another blazon to his sliield. 

Old Femiherst,+ whose battled keep 

Still towers embosom'd In the woods, 
Where, now, all warlike echoes sleep. 

Has rung to sounds of Border feuds; 
The English, Scotch, and Frenchman's ahont, 

The dang of arms, the victim's wail. 
The din of onslaught, siege, and rout, 

Have sped along thy native vale. 

With thee, old tree, I live again, 

To wander through Jed's forest wide, 
To see the mail-clad warrior-train 

Upon some Border foray ride ; 
To hear the clang of honnd and horn. 

See fidcon's stoop, and heron's wile ; 
Hear matin chime, at grey-eyed mom. 

From fair St Mary's t hallow'd pile. 

Sweet Jedworth ! nestling In the vale, 

Surrounded by the forest lone. 
Thy beauties graced the minstrel's tafe. 

And oft to princely guests were known. 
No princes now with thra remain. 

Thy ancient woods are wede away ; 
The winds sweep through thy min'd fene; 

And monks and abbots, where are they? 

I love not the unbaring hate 

That would all ancient things reject ; 
Nothing that e'er has been held great. 

Or good, or true, deserves neglect; 
And though we many errors find, 

These errors, once, were view'd as sooth 
Were labours of the human mind 

Struggling, as mind is yet, for truth. 

* This glen Is about a quarter of a mile f^om the Capon tree, and la 
generally supposed to be the place where the event here alinaed to 
occurred. 

•f Femiherst stands at the distance of half a mile from the tre*. 

t Jedburgh Abbey, -y^'-^^ ^y ^^ ^ ""(j)"" 
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The hnnian ocean-stream rolls on 

With hidden depths and ceaselees tide: 
A single wave, now ages gone, 

Will never, In eflVrct, subside, 
But still, though all unmark'd by man. 

Will modify the beating whole: 
Some acted thought, throogb all time's span, 

Shall tincture ev'ry living souL 

And now, old Capon tree, farewell I 

There is an awe bred by the thought 
That thou, with silent tongue, doet tell 

Of swarming millions graveward brought— 
Fallen as thou hast shed thy leaves! 

That glory, honour, gladness, shame— 
That every passion which still heaves 

The breast, was and will be the same. 
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RAGGED SCHOOL UNION. 
The sage Lilliputians and Belfeoscians exhausted all their 
eloquence, oratory, and grammar, and then employed 
iwords and arrows in demonstratint? the peculiar and legi- 
timate end on which the ejgg should be broken ; and the 
larger specimens of humanity on this side of the globe, have 
been equally earnest and virulent in discussing the functions 
of what is termed the * government.' There is not a harder 
question extant than the definition of the precise sphere 
of action belonging to the supreme council of a nation, and 
there has probably been more precious time wasted in dis- 
patiog the particular extent of what are its duties, than 
opon any other subject of general interest One class of 
economists has expended its energy in demonstrating what 
government should do ; another has been equally active 
aod earnest in the converse. One has looked upon govern- 
ment as a positive or active organisation, the other as a 
negative or restrictive one only, and these seem to be the 
great points at which politicians join issue. 

It is true, however, that government is not initiative 
in its character, neither is it instructive. It is restrictive 
and punitive ; it is not monitory. It possesses the judi- 
cial attributes of humanity, but it seems to be destitute 
of the paternal type. It might be asked, whether it is 
not well that this is the case. It can be confidently as- 
serted that its being the case does not produce stagnation 
in the generosity and charity of the nation. It may be 
disputed whether the co-operation of government could 
eooduce to extend the sphere, and add energy to the vi- 
tality of private benevolence ; it is a fact beyond dis- 
pute, that its passivity, in regard to works of beneficence 
and mercy, has never affected the activities of those noble 
individuals who have voluntarily engaged in these. If 
the visible or governmental aspect of the British mind 
is procreant with animosities and antagonisms, and if 
parliament seems only to be the stage where opinion comes 
to grapple and contend with opinion, there is an in- 
visible unseen sphere, where the universal English heart 
can feel its warm blood flow smoothly and sweetly in 
onbon with every noble and generous Christian aspira- 
tion, and where Englishmen, rejoicing in a common Sa- 
viour, and leaning upon a common anchor, can forget in 
how little they differ in opinion, while remembering how 
much they agree in thought and purpose. If the great 
council of the nation itself only recognises a judicial ca- 
pacity in its functions, the great nation does not forget the 
paternal attribute of that nature which is superior to 
politics— humanity. 

If we were asked to illustrate by visible types the two 
aspects of the British character, public and private — le- 
gislative and benevolent — we should point to the Old 
Bailey, and to the Blackfriars Ragged School. The one is 
tbegovemment house of correction, the other that of private 
goodness. The government beholds the little outcasts of 
England, the embryo element of crime and destitution, 
grow up to inhabit that dark and gloomy prison, and to 
swing before it some Monday morning at the nation's ex- 
pense. The Ragged School Unionist, laying his plastic 
baud paternally upon the brow of the poor benighted child I 



of crime, and recognising beneath his torn garments, 
matted hair, and sunken eyes, the immortal light of a 
soul which God made and cares for, and which Christ died 
to save, leads him from the dark wilderness of West- 
minster, Wapping, or Dockhead, to a better light and a 
state becoming a man. 

In 1844 there were thousands of rode, dirty, boisterous 
children, who congregated in the courts aiid alleys of 
London, and who roamed about, living on the garbage of 
the markets, or the proceeds of beggary and petty theft, 
and who pillowed their houseless heads in the stairs aqd 
entries of the low localities in which they germinated. 
If these creatures presented themselves at the door of a 
Sunday School, it was only to disturb and mock the as- 
sembly, the purpose of whose meeting they did not un- 
derstand ; and whose character, if admitted, they soon 
transformed from Sabbath sedateness to that of ribald 
mirth and foul rudeness. The mandate of our Lord, 
* Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,' did not, could not, apply to these poor 
children, who wore the visages and possessed the genetic 
attributes of fiends. But, thanks be to God and to those 
whom he inspired to do his work, a revolution in the con- 
dition of these little heathens of London, and Britain 
generally, is going on, silently as thought, but efficiently 
as Christian heart could desire; and since 1844, twenty- 
eight schools have been established by private benevolence 
in London alone, and incorporated into a union, whose 
large heart is panting to extend its sympathies and ex- 
pand its sphere of action. 

Perhaps there could be no higher tribute of glory offered 
to the genius of Christian benevolence, than the consti- 
tution and purposes of this Ragged School Union. Peer, 
prelate, and princely merchant ; active energetic trades- 
man, zealous missionary, and lowly but higb-souled work- 
man, are all combined to aid in reclaiming the eighty 
thousand outcasts who roam the streets of the great Baby- 
lon of London. The purse to aid, the head to conceive, 
and the hands and patience to execute, are all sponta- 
nf>ously offered with devotion and gratitude upon the shrine 
of benevolence, from the one great principle of Christian 
duty. We are favoured with a report of the London 
Ragged School Union for 184S, by our friend R. D. Box, 
Esq, of Regent Street, one of the most active and zealous 
of the directory, and who also furnished us wirh several 
most interesting and gratifying details of the working and 
progress of the industrial school system. * Ours is a pioneer 
association,' says Mr Box ; * we go into the darkest sloughs 
of moral despond, and we seek to rescue the young crea- 
tures darkling in these, that we may lead them forth to 
a better day and to a holy purpose. Our educational 
efforts are not our finite efforts ; they are what may be 
termed merely precursory. The children rescued from 
the pits of Blackfriars and Westminster, are not merely 
awakened to a sense of their misery, and then left to look 
around them, and hopelessly mourn that they were ever 
bom, or knew that there was a state nobler than that of 
banishment. The Ragged School Union has been instru- 
mental in providing a home, and country, and sphere of 
honourable action, for many in private establishments, 
and for all such as may be inclined to take advantage of 
emigration.' 

The following is a short analysis of the character of those 
poor young creatures now being tended and taught in the 
South London Schools, Broadwall, Blackfriars, through 
the efforts of Lord Ashley, Mr Box, and their generous 
colleagues, who have personally visited and beheld the 
miseries there existent. The statistics gathered from the 
school-books will give an idea of the class of children ad- 
mitted into these schools : 267 have lost one parent or 
both ; 39 have stepmothers ; 19 are the offspring of con- 
victs ; 33 have been in prison ; 76 live by selling articles 
in the streets; and 41 are beggars; some are known by 
the name of ' mud-larks : ' they are to be seen wading in 
the Thames at low- water, searching for coals and what- 
ever comes in their way. Their willingness to attend 
these schools and to learn is truly praiseworthy and encou- 
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raging, and the gratitude they manifest to their teachers < 
is enough to overcome the most frigid indifference to their 
wretched condition. Seventy -three of these poor chil- 
dren have purchased Bihies for themselves, which are 
sold by the Union at sixpence each. In other localities 
the same distinctions of character prevail in regard to the 
condition of the children, and kindness, patience, and 
firmness are producing the sweetest results. When these 
schools were first opened, many were the scenes of com- 
plete riot and ' lark,' as uproar is termed by the children. 
Gradually, however, the purpose of the establishments 
began to impress those for whose benefit they had been 
founded, and now they are attended by children who feel 
and acknowledge them to be, in the fullest sense, bless- 
ings. Cleanliness, industry, and the rudiments of a lite- 
rary education, as well as the frugal and economical prin- 
ciples of a domestic education, are being inculcated in 
these schools every day, conducing to the peace and safety 
of the community at lai^e, and the good of the poor chil- 
dren in particular. 

Through the representations of the Ragged School 
Committee, the government have now been induced to 
take up the children at the point where the labours of the 
philanthropists virtually cease. One of the functions im- 
posed upon government is the transportation of the con- 
demned vicious ; the Ragged School Union have induced 
them to undertake the emigration of the virtuous. Had 
these children been left in their former lost condition, 
there is no doubt but legal necessity would have compelled 
the country to send them to Australia to perpetuate the 
penal character of the colony, and to corrupt its already 
deeply tainted but improving population. Private bene- 
volence has rescued these children from the mirey way of 
inevitable theft and murder, but it haa not been able to pro- 
vide them all with a stage for honourable progress. The 
penal colony can therefore become a prize colony ; it can 
cease to be the prison-house of the aliens of crime, and 
may be made the home of the industrious and virtuous as 
well. It is, therefore, proposed that five hundred boys 
And five hundred girls annually, strong, healthy, and in- 
telligent, shall be allowed the privilege of emigrating to 
Australia, under the supervision and at the expense of the 
government. This will not be compulsory but primuniary. 
It will not be an imposition but a privilege. Provided 
with good garments and Bibles (which they shall be able 
to read) by the Ragged School Union, these children, who 
have no parents, or are the offspring of convicts, shall be 
sent to Adelaide, Port Philip, or some other colony in 
Australia, where benevolent persons, not agents of the 
government, but kindred spirits with the philanthropists 
of England, shall take an interest in them, and, in concert 
with the colonial officers, will see that they are provided 
with employment, and are well used by their employers. 
This is perhaps the most magnificent scheme of a bene- 
volently paternal character that ever an association of 
private individuals was engaged in ; and it will not only 
conduce to the strength and progress of the colony, but 
it will redound to the honour and glory of the British 
nation. 

It is impossible to calculate the advantages likely to 
accrue to individuals from the establishment of these 
Ragged Schools. They have opened up to the benevolent 
a world of which they had scarcely any general conception 
six years ago; and they have brought the most extremely 
destitute under the notice of those who can do them good, 
and who are also willing to do so. Two ye-ars ago, little 
Dick, like another Whittington, was running about the 
streets of London, shoeless, ragged, hungry, and letter- 
less. He is an orphan, and had no one to care for him 
save his widow mother, who had others to care for as well 
as him. His bare feet were upon the incline of demora- 
lisation ; the tendency was downward. He was caught by 
the Ragged School Union, however, and his course of re- 
trogression was arrested, and his eyes were pointed up- 
wards. He is now in the establishment of a wealthy and 
influential member of the Ragged School Directory, whose 
heart is even larger than his means. The little orphan's 



body has a sense now of the word comfort ; and as he em- 
ploys himself at his light but to him remunerative laboory 
his kind master smiles to hear him chant like the lark 
the hopeful infant rhyme — 

< There is a happy land 
Far, far away.* 

If little Dick preserves his innocence and grows in intel- 
ligence and diligence, his patron will become his friend, 
and who knows what he may be P 

London — great mighty London ! where the extremes 
of wealth and misery, crime and benevolence, meet each 
other in violent attrition — where vice seems to battle in 
frenzied efforts with the calm energy of Christian recla- 
mation — where the good and true shine forth in their fall 
activity and splendour — and where the evil {^hrink into 
the deepest pits of sin and misery — there is not in thy 
whole mighty compass one institution that can claim a 
holier homage from thy great heart than the Ragged 
School Union. All the participle sectarian elements of 
the great brotherhood of Christians is blended upon its 
platform into one phalanx, owning but a single purpose, 
recognising only humanity in the objects of their charity, 
and only Christ as their inspiration and leader, as they 
obey the mandate, ' Go out into the highways and hedges 
and compel them to come in,' in order chat to Lbem may 
be fulfilled the glorious promise, *And thou shalt be 
blessed ; for they cannot recompense thee ; but thou shalt 
be recompensed at the resurrection of the just.' 



THE COVERINGS OF ANIMALS. 

CASHMERB GOATS. 

In no arrangement of nature is the wisdom and goodness 
of the Creator more beautifully illustrated than in the va- 
rious forms and constitution of the coverings of animals. 
The adaptation of these coverings to the peculiar climate 
and circumstances of the various creatures is so striking 
and so perfect, and almost all of them are so subservient 
to the wants and uses of man, that they occupy a con- 
spicuous place both in natural history and in the social 
economy of all nations. To all the inferior animals God 
has given a finite external clothing, which, by abh admi- 
rable arrangement of Providence, varies, both in colour 
and fabric, according to the seasons. To rational man he 
has given the privilege of clothing himself artificially, ac- 
cording to his tastes and ability, from all the natural 
clothing of animals. The coverings of the inferior tribes 
vary in quality according to the size of the wearers. 
The smaller kinds of creatures, whose bodies are of 
course disposed to yield their caloric more rapidly to the 
atmosphere, %re generally enrobed in soft, warm fors, in 
order to protect them from the cold ; and the larger ani- 
mals are again covered with a coarser, looser fabric, 
which is, however, capable of a certain adaptation to the 
seasons. The coverings of animals are of great textile 
variety, from the coarse quills cf the porcupine to the 
dust on the butterfly's wing. We have the prickles of 
the hedgehog ; the bristles of the sow ; the hair of the 
horse and cow, and other animals ; the fur of the mar- 
mot and rat ; the feathers and downs of birds ; the shells 
and scales of the tortoise, crocodile, and other marine 
animals ; the wool of the sheep and mountain -goats ; and 
then there b that infinite variety of naked creatures, 
comprising ftom the elephant to the frog. Variety of 
covering is not confined to the creatures which specially 
inhabit terra firma; for in the sea there is the naked 
whale, the smaller scale-covered tenants of the deep, the 
amphibious phoca with its hairy raiment, and the imbro- 
cated lobster. 

The quills of the porcupine are put to nse, in some 
parts of the East, as utensils for teasmg wool and silk, be- 
ing somewhat analogous in character to our heckles; 
bristles form an extensive portion of European trade, be- 
ing used in brushmaking, and are an essential requisite in 
the manufacture of boots and shoes. They are chiefly 
brought from Russia, and constitute a considerable part of 
the exports of that empire. In the polar regions, where 
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tile creatures are clad with fur or thick hair, man bor- 
rows from them their rainieot; and in the warm regioDS 
of the torrid zone, he decorates his almost naked bodj 
with their feathers. His shoes and boots are made from 
the prepared skins of the horse and ox, and even for his 
silk and TeUet he is dependent upon a humble worm. 

We refer more particularly, however, to the Cashmere 
goat, whose wool, manufactured into cloth, has lou}^ consti- 
tuted one of the most expensive and famous articles of In- 
dian manoCscture and trade. The most expensive and 
beaotiful textile articles in the possession of eastern po- 
t^tates and grandees are their Cashmere shawls. These 
valuable adjuncts to the wardrobe of an Indian prince were 
celebrated in the days of the Crusades, and formed a part 
of the imports from the East to Venice, when that republic 
was in her state of commercial glory ; and to this day a 
real CHshmere shawl is a most expensive purchase. 

Wool is only a modification of hair, as, indeed, if we ob- 
serve closely, the textile coverings of animals seem just 
to graduate, by a process of modification, from the hard 
distinct quill down to the soft fibre of for. Nature has 
furnished to all quadrupeds, more or less, two sorts of 
hair — the one being soft, downy, and curly, and the other 
flat, and imparting a distinct colour to the animal, and 
also seeming to be an organ of sensation. The two sorts 
of hair generally become thicker as they are subjected to 
cold — the fmztod, curly, greyish sort becoming finer as 
the cold to which it is exposed becomes dryer. This 
frizzled hair, or wool, is the valuable texture which covers 
the Angora and Cashmere goats. The former feed in the 
rocky, solitary fastnesses of the mountains of Thibet ; the 
Utter in those mountains which encircle the Valley of 
Cashmere. By a scrupulous comparison of sorts, it seems 
that the wool of the goats of Thibet and those of Cash- 
mere are almost identical in quality, and consequently 
are equally valuable. There are several kinds of goats, 
exhibiting some differences in form ; but in the produce 
of the wool there is no difference, the latter being chiefly, 
if not entirely, dependent upon climate. 

The goat of Cashmere is a smallish animal, measuring 
about two feet high at the neck joint, and about three 
fiset from the tip of the snout to the root of the tail. The 
length of the tail, which is slightly curved upwards, is 
about six inches, and is covered with long and gracefully 
hanging wool. The head measures about nine inches 
from the snout to the point between the horns, which 
horns are erect and spiral, diverging to a point, and mea- 
suring about a foot long. The sitkj hair or wool is very 
long on some parts of the body, and falls in a smooth glossy 
braid from the back, unlike that of the Angora goat, which 
gathers m twisted, matted bunches. This creature, which 
is an object of special care and veneration in its native 
regions, is of a very gentle disposition and capable of do- 
mestication ; its head and neck are of a black or grey 
colour, and its body is generally white. Of course the 
wool or hair which covers the goat is not all of the same 
quality ; the finest silky sort is almost always greyish, 
and is found on particular parts of the body ; the neck 
and belly being covered with the inferior sorts. 

These creatures have been brought to Europe, but at- 
tempts to propagate the species and render it common 
have failed. It has constituted a very interesting specimen 
in a menagerie, but it has never been rendered the denizen 
of our Alpine regions. It has been asserted by Cuvier 
that the European goats produce a hair which, although 
l^reatly inferior to that of the goats of Cashmere and Thibet, 
IS nevertheless capable of being woven into a fabric far 
finer in quality than that made from the most delicate 
merino wool. Several attempts bare been made to bring 
this fibre into use, but hitherto without success. Wool 
still maintains a general reception in Europe, and no cloth 
manufactured from goat-hair that we are aware of has 
ever competed even in the smallest degree with it. Those 
shawls which are generally graced with the name of Cash- 
mere in this country do not contain a particle of the sub- 
stance from which the name is derived. Real Cashmere 
shawls seldom find their way from the interior of India, 



where they are highly prized; and if they do reach Europe 
it is generally as royal gifts, or as the property of some 
nabob's lady — so highly prized and valuable to man is the 
covering which nature so freely yields to a mountain-goat. 

SACRED PSALMODY.* 

It is especially the duty of a Christian congregation to 
cultivate psalmody, inasmuch as, in most churches, this is 
the only part of the public worship of God in which the 
people take an active and obvious part. It is true that in 
no part of the service ought the people to be mere specta- 
tors ; in prayer, they ought to pray ; and while the preacher 
reads or expounds (jod's Word, they ought to be in the 
condition of intelligent recipients of that Word. Still in 
both these part^ of the worship they are silent ; the ser- 
vice is with them one of the heart and mind alone ; there 
is nothing indicating to the senses that they are partakers 
in the exercise which is conducted by the person occupying 
the pulpit. It is otherwise in the psalmody. There the 
preacher simply prescribes the exercise, and announces the 
theme, and the people assume as their part the performance 
of the service. This is peculiarly and properly their part 
of the public worship. They then summon attention to 
tbemseives as the parties vocally and ostensibly engaged 
in the service of God. Is it not, then, of vast importance 
that the^ should do their own part well P Is it not dis- 
graceful if, having but this one thing to do, they either can- 
not or will not do it respectably P Is it not absurd for a con- 
gregation to be careful that every part of the service should 
be well conducted except that which they have to conduct 
themselves? Surely a regard to consistency, a feeling of 
honourable pride, a sense of common decency, to say no- 
thing of other and higher motives, ought to prevent such 
improprieties, and lead to such a cultivation of the art of 
sacred music by all our people as should enable them, 
when they stand up to praise God with a song, to do what 
they thus openly pretend to do, in such a manner as, if it 
should not excite admiration, would at least prevent disgust 
and contempt. 

The direct advantages of a taste for psalmody to the 
parties cultivating it, form another evidence of the im- 
portance of such cultivation. 'I his exercise, when pro- 
perly conducted, tends to gratify the taste, to exhilarate the 
feelings, to refresh the heart, and to increase the devo- 
tional tendencies of those engaging in it. Whatever some 
ascetic moralists may say to the contrary, there is no doubt 
that menial recreation and refreshment are great bless- 
ings, and ought to be sought in due measure by all proper 
means ; and if music conveyed no other benefits than these, 
we would still advocate its pursuit. Milton, in his trea- 
tise on education, presses upon those who have the care of 
youth, this advantage of music. * An interval of rest may,' 
says he, * with both profit and delight, be taken up in re- 
creating and composing their travailed spirits with the 
solemn and divine harmonies of music, heard or learned, 
either while the skilful organist plies his grave and fancied 
descant in lofty fugues, or, in unimaginable touches adorns 
and graces the well studied chords of some choice com poser. 
Sometimes the lute or soft organ-stops, waiting on elegant 
voices, either to religious, material, or civil ditties, which, 
if wise men and prophets be not extremely out, have a 
great power over dispositions and manners to smooth and 
make them gentle, from rustic harshness and distempered 
passions.' Such are the benefits of music, and especially 
sacred music, as a mental tonic and discipline ; and when 
to these we can add its effect on our spiritual well -being, 
a strong case surely is made out in its favour. But besides 
these, there is one other advantage which may be men- 
tioned, flowing directly from music when wisely cultivated, 
but especially realised in the pursuit and practice of sacred 
music. I refer to its healthy effect upon the body, both 
by the physical exercise of singing, and by the exhilarating 
influence it has on the spirits. A medical poet (Arm- 
strong) tells us that music 
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* Erpels diseases, softens e^'e^y pain, 
Subdnes the ra/re of poison and the plai^ie ; 
And hoDCo the wise of ancient days adored 
One power of physics, melody, and song.' 

WithoQt going so far as ibis (the imagination of the 
poet having here carried him a little beyond the bounds of 
sober science and observation), I am bold to affirm, that 
in the due and tffise use of music there is a valuable aid to 
health, and it strongly impresses itself npon my mind, 
that in the use of music on the Lord's day, of a kind adapted 
to the religiocra character of that day, there is a wise and 
gracious provision for the refreshment of ihe worshippers, 
wearied as they for the most part are with the labours of 
the preceding week, and for enabling them to return with 
renewed alacrity to their daily toil. In this there seems 
nothing extravagant or improbable. Among other bene- 
ficent uses of the Sabbath, its effect in preserving the 
health, by recruiting the energies of the people, is one of 
the most obvious. Now, for this, mere cessation from toil 
is not enough. There needs also something to exhilarate 
and produce a wholesome reaction in the system ; and what 
so well adapted for this as music ? To this exercise, there- 
fore, the Sabbath should be largely devoted, and with 
Christian people, of course, the music selected will be such 
as not to counteract the other and more sacred purposes of 
the day. The songs of the Sabbath will be with them the 
songs of Zion, and such songs the Sabbath ought to have. 
In the dwellings of the righteous, the voice of joy and 
melody should be heard all through that joyful day. A 
still and songless Sabbath is an unhappy invention of Puri- 
tanism, unknown either to the ancient Jewish or to the 
early Christian church. The day when God rested from 
his work of creation, — the day on which Christ rose from 
the dead — has ever been in the church, until with some in 
these later times, a day of sacred mirth and sacred music. 
Let it be so still. Let us revive the ancient practice, and 
enjoy the former blessing; and at any rate, in the sanc- 
tuary let the toil-worn worshipper, whose ear all through 
the busy days of the preceding week has been stunned with 
the din of the work-shop or the market-place, and who has 
come to the house of God, hoping to be relieved and rein- 
vigorated, not be deprived of the benefit which the sacred 
strains of music are calculated to produce upon bis ex- 
hausted frame. Let him forget his toil amid the swelling 
jubilee of his assembled brethren. Let his sinking ener- 
gies be again roused as be listens to and joins in the glad- 
some melodies of the day of rest. Let him be carried by 
the elevating bursts of song away from the recollection of 
earth's toils, and cares, and sorrows ; and let him have such 
a real and ennobling foretaste of that place where the an- 
them never ceases, and the hallelujah is ever renewed, that, 
forgetting all besides, he shall be ready to exdaim, 

* My wi]Iinf( sonl would stay 

In such a f^me as this. 
And sit and sing herself away, 
To everlasting bliss.* 

Besides these more direct advantages accruing from the 
study and practice of sacred music, there are others of a 
more incidental kind, some of which it may be worth 
while cursorily to mention. And first among these 1 
would place the opportunity afforded by the psalmody of 
the church for instilling, in an attractive and memorable 
manner, religious truth into the minds of the people. In 
every proper hymn or psalm, there is an embodiment of 
some great principle or idea of a devotional kind ; this is 
set forth in a poetical or at least rythmical form, and the 
words thus put together, being sung to an attractive tune, 
the idea not only comes to be familiar to the mind, but, 
what is of more importance, it comes to be surrounded 
with agreeable associations, which tend to make us love it 
and cling to it. In this way, truth may be almost insensibly 
fixed in our memories and aff^ections, like a seed cast into 
the soil, to bear fruit after many days. In regard to the 
younger and less instructed part of our congregations, es- 
pecially, may this beneficial result be expected to display 
itself. It is a well known fact, that in many cases con- 
version to God has been effected through the medium of 



hymns conveying into the mind the saving truths of the 
gospel ; and how often has it happened, that Ihe linger- 
ing recollection of the psalmody of the church enjoyed ia 
early life has in after years, amid the throng of worldly 
cares, or the trials of life, or it may be the seduetions of 
passion, come in to exert a holy and a balmy inioeoee 
upon the soul ! 

As closely associated with this, may be mentioned the 
tendency of good psalmody to convey known and acknow- 
ledged truths in a forcible and edifying manner into the 
heart of the Christian. Every one must have felt how 
prone we are to receive truth with a sluggish acquiescence, 
and to allow it to fall into a state of dormant inactivity 
in our minds. Now for this there are few counteractives 
more influential and simple than psalmody. It rouses 
the inert spirit, quickens the susceptibilities, stimulates 
the intellect, and leads to a lively apprehension as well 
as a cordial appreciation of the truths embodied in the 
song. * Reason with man,' says a judicious writer, 'and 
you do but address his understanding ; you gain, it may 
be, his cold conviction. Embody the truth in a creed or 
confession of faith, to this he also yields assent, and re- 
mains as unconvinced as before. But express it in the 
sacred song, — let it mingle with his devotions in the 
sanctuary and in the family, — let his most endeared as- 
sociations cluster around it as the central point, not only 
of his faith, but of his hopes, bis joys ; and what before 
was a speculative belief has become a living sentiment, 
the governing principle both of the understanding and 
the heart' * An advantage so important as this, ought 
to be eagerly sought after by the people of God, and the 
greater their tendency to let the truth slip out of their 
minds, the more anxious should they be to provide a con- 
tinual restorative in an efficient and well conducted 
psalmody, both at the family altar and in the sanctuary. 

In fine, we may observe here, that a taste for sacred 
song has often been the means of propagating and pre- 
serving religious truth among the community when other- 
wise it might have been lost. There can be little doubt 
that in the primitive days of the church, Christianity 
owed much to its psalmody both for the promulgation 
and preservation of its truths among the people ; and it 
may with confidence be asserted, that the primitive 
hymns in adoration of the Trinity did quite as much to 
overthrow the heresy of Arius, as the arguments and elo- 
quence of Atbanasius. At the Reformation, Luther and 
his associates made use of this medium for the propaga- 
tion of their views, and it is a well ascertained fact, that 
in the Lutheran church spiritual life has been sustained 
among the people, notwithstanding at one time the al- 
most entire defalcation of the clergy from evangelical 
truth, by the popular love for psalmody created and dif- 
fused by Luther. In England also, who can question the 
wide-spread influence of the hymns of Charles Wesley and 
Isaac Watts in diff^using and sustaining a relish for evan- 
gelical piety throughout the dissenting community P whilst, 
on the other hand, it is the liturgy and music of the 
Church of England which have secured to its doctrines 
the affections and the convictions of the multitude who 
adhere to its communion. How important, then, that we 
should not lose hold of this powerful instrument of evan- 
gelical effbrt ! How important that our psalmody should 
be such as at once to attract men to the consideration of 
the truth, to instil that truth into their minds, and to 
provide a channel through which that truth may flow 
down to coming generations — a channel which has al- 
ready exhibited its capacity of continuing free and full 
when others have been choked up or dried ! 

If these remarks on the importance of this part of re- 
ligious worship be just, bow inexcusable, how foolish, and 
how sinful must be the conduct of those who habitually 
neglect it, as well as of those who attend to it in an indif- 
ferent, callous, or perfunctory manner! 

An exercise so enjoined upon us, and so adapted to he 
useful to us, ought to enlist our warmest interest, and be 
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attended to by as with the most scrupulous care. Each 
mdindual ought to cultivate whatever spark of musical 
talent there may he in him^ we should all be as solici- 
tous to sing well, as we ought to be to pray well, and a 
Christian congregation ought especially to spare no ex- 
pense, and k»Te do efforts untried, to secure for itself 
proficiency in this exercise. How melancholy to reflect 
Uiat multitudes in our churches never so much as think 
of joining in the psalmody — that many join after a man- 
ner that makes all who hear them wish they would hold 
their peace, and that in hard<ly any of our congregations 
is the music more than barely passable, or not positively 
offensive. These things ought not so to be. We suffer 
—the cause of truth and of God suffers— becanse of these 
things. By our niggardliness or our negligence, we come 
short of what God has in his wisdom provided for our 
benefit. And as truth will not triumph in this world if 
left to its own unaided energies, it is greatly to be feared 
that the apostles of error, wiser in their own generation 
than the children of light, may take advantage of our ne- 
glect, and thrust us from the field. Oh, that along with 
a deeper spirit of devotion and piety, there might de- 
scend upon the church a holy and zealous determination 
to find a fitting utterance by which that spirit might ex- 
press itself in song! Oh, that whilst imitating the 
sanctity, we might also emulate the song of heaven I Oh, 
that the danghter of Zion would, as of old, welcome her 
king with bosannahs worthy of his audience 1 Then 
shoBld be Ailfilled to her that which is written—* The 
Lord thy Grod is in the midst of thee : He will rejoice 
over thee with joy ; He will rest in his love ; He will re- 
joice over thee with singing.' 



A VISIT TO BREMEN, 

Ths pftddles were at length in motion, the sails slowly 
filling the town of Hull we had just left behind us, and 
now sat watching the joyous ripples as they gave back 
the quiet moon in their ever restless mirror. Thus we sat 
for into the night, wondering about the •country where we 
hoped to land. 

At the close of the second day we found ourselves slowly 
threading among the sandbanks of the Elbe. Its northern 
shore is not without beau^, though the red-tiled country 
houses look strangely out from the encircling woods. Safely 
escaped from that bane of travel, porters and luggage, and 
ensoooced in the Victoria Hotel at Hamburgh, we threw 
open the window to drink in a long draught of the warm, 
pore air floating across the Alster, laden with the music of 
bands in the distance, harps nearer at hand, and the Ira- 
granoe of blooming burdens home by flower-girls, who 
sometimes lightened them by throwing a shower of nose- 
gays into the room where we sat, and then, in their coquet- 
tifih eostume, bonnets like inverted baskets, and flying 
ribbons, came tripping up, and patiently awaited payment. 

A few days in Hamburgh passed quickly by in seeing 
vhat was te be seen and rowing upon the Alster, much to 
the peril of its swan palaces, our chief rower being short- 
s^hted, and possessing about as intimate an acquaintance 
with the art as with the ancestors of the man in the moon. 
At eight o'clock one sunshiny morning we quitted Hamburgh 
by extra post, and seven the same evening saw us, wearied 
man and beast, enter the Oster Thor of Bremen, and roll 
on, rudely clattering, in front of the fine old Rathhaus 
and sutue of Roland. Glad, pleasant weeks were those 
beoeatb the roof of our hospitable German friends, but in- 
teresting to few beyond. In our extreme simplicity and 
ignoranfce, we were at first disposed to give some measure 
of credence to long tirades upon the freedom of their /r^i- 
stadi, with which some devoted Bremenite occasionally 
&Toured us. A little fiirther penetration, however, led us 
to the eonclndon that, save the saffron inhabitants of the 
Celestial Empire, there existed scarcely another people 
iess conscious of their own imperfections and necessities. 
Its government was as despotic, if not more so, than that 
of almost any other German state. Admission to the senate, 
formerly containing sixteen, but now twelve members, 



could only be hoped for by some star-favoured mortal 
blessed with a long line of uncles, cousins, &o., of whom 
some, at least, had been thus successful. The people had 
no voice whatever in such elections; on these occasions 
they took part, not so much in the government of their 
town as in its confectionery I Immediately on the nomi- 
nation of the new senator, bakers flock from all quarters 
with huge edible burdens and deposit them in his house, 
which, after the reception of oongratulatory visits, is laid 
utterly waste. What can become of all the furniture is 
beyond the flight of our imagination ; stow the chairs and 
carpets up in the garret as they may, and the damask and 
rosewood amid coflee-sacks and hams, festooned by crack- 
ling fV*agrant paper bags of marjorum and thyme, still 
it remains to us among the things incomprehensible. 
The next day the senator takes his oath and is duly in- 
stalled; the ensuing morning all ladies who can plead 
special invitation or the remotest relationship to the new 
dignitary assemble in his hou^ for the gracious purpose 
of dispensing chocolate to the populace. Every room is 
thrown open, and soon becomes filled and filled again by 
the mob, who hasten to drink the chocolate and fill mouths 
and pockets with cigars, cakes, and sugared cracknels, 
glistening in tempting abundance. This lasts until mid- 
day ; they call it ' isen,' In the hall of the Rathhaus the 
ceremony of installation takes place, but, not understand- 
ing low German very readily, it was, for the most part, un- 
intelligible to us. 

The exterior of the Rathhaus present's a fine piece of 
ancient architecture, very rich in curious stone carvings. 
It stands on a slight elevation in the open market-place. 
Immediately &dng it is the house called the Schutting, 
where the commercial members of the senate meet to 
hold their deliberations. Between the two, but nearer 
the Rathhaus, stands the Rolands-siiule, an old stone 
statue of the great Roland; its place was originally occu- 
pied by an ancient one of wood, which was traitorously 
burned down in 1366. In 1404 another was erected of 
stone and gaily painted; in 1512 it was repaired and 
painted afresh in stone colour. There he still stands, the 
faithful servant of Charlemagne, emblem rather of 6*60- 
dom and of his master's right than of the beautiful lay 
bearing his name. The council-hall of the Rathhaus 
is perhaps more remarkable for its singularity and anti- 
quity than for its beauty. On the one side there is a low 
gallery, ascended by a winding stair of rich dark oak, 
carved with quaint and beautiful devices; the front of the 
gallery corresponds with it, and amply repays lengthened 
investigation. At the upper end are lofty windows, with 
stained glass figures of Ferdinand III. and the six then 
reigning electors ; on the south side the arms of many bur- 
gomasters and senators are also represented in stained 
glass. The ceiling is painted, and down the centre are 
portraits of the German emperors, but very ill executed. 
Beneath, and extending the whole length of the building, 
is the celebrated wine-oellar, one side occupied by huge 
casks, and the other divided into small rooms or rather 
compartments, accommodating six or seven persons, and 
forming a favourite evening resort for the discussion of 
politics, Rhine wine, and oysters. It also contains a spa- 
cious hall, frequently used for large dinner or supper 
parties. The roof of the whole cellar is vaulted, and sup- 
ported by massy stone pillars. Long, silent, chilling cor- 
ridors, strongly contrasting with the warm, sparkling 
merriment of the more inhabited part, conduct you to the 
Vault of the Twelve Apostles. Peter, Andrew, John, there 
they all stand, twelve ponderous vats, whose hidden liquid 
treasure, hallowed by time, wells forth only as tribute to 
high worth and genius— to those from whom the state has 
received a service well meriting the honour of so rare an 
acknowledgment. To these twelve did Wilhelm Hauff 
inscribe his well-known * Phantasieen im Bremen Raths- 
keller.' Another vault also, called the Rose, from its hav- 
ing a large rose painted upon the ceiling, contains twelve 
casks of Rosenwein two hundred years old. 

Having thus paid our homage to the venerable Rathhaus, 
we visit^ the Cathedral, which, however, can lay but 
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small claim to external beauty. Within it is well worth 
seeing, though not to be compared with some more widely 
celebrated continental churches. It is now the only place 
of worship in Bremen which the Lutherans occupy ; four 
services are held there every Sunday. The majority of 
the population are adherents of the Reformed Church, and 
many of them Rationalists, notwithstanding the high name 
for sanctity still attaching to the inhabitants of Bremen, 
which name serves now only to render them self-satisfied 
and others more fully alive to that healthier religious tone 
as a something that has passed away with the summers 
that are gone, to be followed by a waste hoar winter, but, 
may we hope, to be again succeeded by a new summer still 
brighter than the former, not to become paralysed by the 
rude winter*s blast or enchaining ice. 

The Museum is a fine modem building, containing spa- 
cious reading and billiard-rooms, frequented nightly for 
at least a short hour by most of the Bremen citizens. The 
collections of birds, animals. &c. are very good, the butter- 
flies especially so. In one room is shown the skeleton of 
Madame GottfHed, the celebrated poisoner, and also the 
head, which is preserved in spirits. The swollen linea- 
ments and unnatural hue leave no traces of her famed 
beauty. Many persons still reside in Bremen whose con- 
stitutions have been shaken or health irrecoverably ruined 
in consequence of her taste for * giving a little something,' 
as she gently expressed it. But we were well nigh forget- 
ting the modern lion of Bremen, the rampart^ perhaps 
from their having been our daily walk. The broad deep 
moat still remains, and upon the elevation once occupied 
by the walls now stands a long line of cheerful and com- 
modious dwellings, from which you look down the green 
sloping bank, studded with trees and shrubs, across the 
clear water and queenly swans, to the opposite side, which 
lies beyond the gates of the town. This fact appears to 
have conveyed the certainty of country, and induced many 
wealthy citizens to pitch their summer tents in the charm- 
ing though little secluded locality. At both ends of the 
semicircular rampart you find the river Weser, which here 
stays its intricate windings and flows in a direct course. 
The new theatre occupies a lofty and commanding site 
upon the ramparts, near the Bishop's Gate. As might be 
anticipated from a town in Germany, where the taste for 
amusements of this nature is indulged more universally 
and with fkr greater fiicility than in England, the Bremen 
theatre is more extensive and better supported than we 
should dream of finding in any English town of 70,000 
inhabitants. 

Among other things which alike amused and perplexed 
us in Bremen society was the universal relationship, not 
to say cousinship, resulting from perpetual intermarriages. 
These large fiimilies visit much among themselves, but be- 
yond the last link of actual connection there is, generally 
speaking, but little, if any, intercourse. This very exclu- 
sive custom is entirely peculiar to Bremen. Germans 
from the south cry loudly against it when they come to 
the rigid northern regions. Each family has its ' fiimilien- 
tag,' on the evening of which they all assemble at the va- 
rious houses in rotation every month or fortnight, to spend 
usually terribly dull evenings, but sometimes animated and 
pleasant ones. To such parties non-relatives and strangers 
cannot, under any circumstances, be admitted. Besides 
these are the frequent ladies' parties — a German rather 
than a Bremen peculiarity. As a novelty these are highly 
amusing. Such a knitting and nodding, laughing and 
chatting, singing and occasionally dancing! They are 
sometimes as delightful as they are at others insufferably 
irksome. In these assemblies Dame Gossip is a frequent 
visiter, but ill-natured scandal is rarely heard ; balls, con- 
certs, news of the day, &c., all come in their turn ; literary 
subjects have also their place there, and animated discus- 
sions often rise respecting the merits of a favourite author. 
This subject is ardently sustained by the schw'drmeriseh 
order of young ladies, who dote on the intelligible of Jean 
Paul, are lost in admiration at the extreme mystifications, 
weep over Ida Hahn Hahn, and, in fact, everything. At 
about nine o'clock, ofrer an abundance of sweet things. 



the ladies disperse. Curious, indeed, are the sights at this 
time in the streets. Various companies — for numbers of 
these parties take place every night — are to be seen issuing 
from all streets, comers, and doors, each two or three pre- 
ceded by a bonnetless servant-maid in wooden shoes or 
pattens of dangerous height, clattering along with a hage 
lantern containing two candles, which throw a dim light 
upon perhaps half a flagstone at a time. The ladies all 
look as though they had aimed at making themselves as 
black, round, and utterly undistinguishable as possible; 
but you may sometimes recognise a merry voice fh>m the 
'far depths' of mantles, hoods, and veils, laughing its 
friendly gute naeht. An hour later, joined by husbands 
and brothers, and supper over, cigars and knitting-needles 
are resumed, and on the one hand the news from the 
Museum, on the other the result of the evening's gossip, 
are amply detailed. 

The exhibition of paintings, which makes the annual cir- 
cuit of Germany, commencing at Berlin, visits Bremen 
every other year. The present century teems with German 
painters, but still does not appear to promise much : during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries little or no pro- 
gress was made. In the spring of the alternate year there 
is an exhibition of Bremen manufactures of every descrip- 
tion. An almost incredible number of cigars are manu- 
factured in Bremen and exported, and no small amount is 
smoked. Boys of the lower order often begin a preparatory 
course of tobacco at four or five ! When will these philoso- 
phical Teutonians have common sense enough to see the 
absurd and ruinous folly of their universal slavery to such 
an unnatural habit? 

The present state of Bremen, as regards politics, is very 
unsettled, owing to the late disturbances that have taken 
place there also. How far the former constitution may 
become improved remains to be seen. We would wish 
most cordially peace and progress to the excellent inhabi- 
tants and their cheerful, picturesque town, to us so fought 
with happy recollections of open-hearted kindn^ and 
affection, of pleasant days and joyous evenings ; hoping 
also that a land like Germany, so fitted for and well de- 
serving the freedom she is now winning, may continoe 
steadily to progress in all that is calculated to prove to 
her of lasting benefit 



THE TEACHING OF NATURE. 

It is through the medium of the eye the child receives its 
first impressions, and these, we need not say, are perhaps 
the most important of its existence. Whatever objects 
a child is most familiarly brought into contact wiUi, the 
whole of its after life takes a certain hue from. Are the 
impressions pleasant — those of green fields, babbling 
brooks, sun and sky — so may much of its future long- 
ings be : are they of the narrow lane, the endless brick 
wall, the dismal cellar, or row of shops, the chances are 
that in after life its heart has never half the freshness — 
never that exuberant participation in nature of the for- 
mer. The boy bn^ught up within city walls, to whom 
nature ' unadorned, adorned the most,' is limited to a 
view of gardens on window-sills, and whose bird-fancy- 
ing has never ventured beyond pursuit of the draggled, 
smoky sparrow that chirps in the area or on the slates, 
can have few thoughts in unison with him to whom the 
linnet's song, the heather-bell or bonny broom, the hazel 
glen, where the bum sings to the trees, the bumble bee 
and sporting butterfly, with all dumb but glorious nature 
beside, are every -day experiences. The same perception 
of the beautiful can never be supposed to exist in tlie two 
minds : the harmonies concerted with nature in the heart 
of each, how diflierent ! The knowledge of the one may 
be as extensive, more correct, more critical than that of 
the other, but be has no poetry in it. Nor is it less true 
that this early familiarity with nature continues to exer- 
cise a life-long influence. The key to its storehouse once 
found there is evct a yearning after its secrets and a 
love for its companionsbip. Like the expatriated from a 
loved home, the man whose infatjcy has been spent amongst 
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the heatbery hills or dells of his own land has always the 
same keen longing to be among the heather ; his heart 
boands at the sight of it; his life-blood glows at the 
thought of it ; there's music in its very name to him ; 
oDllke all arti6cial sweets, it never palls his appetite; 
yet, even when the dimness of death may be gathering 
over his eye and its chills upon his brow, his last wish 
often is that his bones may lie where the daisy will bloom 
aod the lark chant its morning hymn above him. If proof 
vere needed of what we assert, in reference to the effect 
of this influence, we refer you to our literature. Take any 
of our city poets bom and bred within the sound of Bow 
Bells, and compare their stilted nature in stays with Wil- 
son, Wordsworth, Cowper, Scott, or Crabbers life-like 
glowing imagery. Turn from them all, a single moment, 
to him to whom nature was kinsman, whose great ardent 
heart throbbed in unison with it — the master prophet of 
Scotland — Bums, and tell as, is not nature's own poetry 
the best, and was not the whistling ploughman, with that 
spirit of his so nurtured and tutored by its influences, 
better taught, with a kindlier and a more heroic heart 
than they all, and was not his song a nobler and a sweeter 
one P Try, again, our prose literature. Take the best 
of all our English essayists. Try Addison, Johnson, or 
Charles Lamb, with all his gentleness, quick fancy, and 
orerflowing love for everything animate and inanimate. 
Hov tame when any of them describe natural scenery — 
bow cold the goddess seems when painted by their pens ! 
Hearken but one moment, in comparison, to that * old 
man eloquent,' Christopher, when, with his crutch, he 
ge's loose on ' our parbh,' rambles into some desert of 
rocks, strides through the forest, or tumbles down for a 
siesta on the sunny hillside. How he talks, moralises ! 
hov be preaches and expounds that * book lying before 
him— that book of beauty!' With what enthusiasm he 
revels and riots in it ! How it seems as if his very heart 
vere overflowing with the theme ! You read entranced, 
and wonder as you read, spell-bound, over tile dazzling 
page. Your eye glistens and your heart melts as you feel 
hit did when he wrote : you see the very heart of the man 
beaming in the words. 

Turn again, if you will, to oar preachers. There are 
lome pre a c h er s to whom the book of nature is a sealed 
one, and its vast treasures locked in an everlasting prison- 
house. It nerer supplies a fact, an argument, a simile ; 
nothing beyond a few very venerable stereotype phrases, 
aod these not borrowed from itself. They seem to enter- 
tain a truly evangelical and edifying dread of opening its 
pages lest some startling, bewildering heresy should stare 
them in the face, as if the two books of GK>d could contra- 
dict each other, or as if the one was not given for the wise 
end of confirming the other. But let the que^ttion be 
honestly asked, Have not the thoughts of the mighty 
dead, even in cumtnunicating the greatest truth to man, 
been all the more undying because robed often with the 
drapery of nature P What cottage hearth is a stranger to 
the genius of rare M John Bunyan P and will he not be 
koown, and loved, and cherished even when the memories 
of ten thousand other teachers shall be swept into night P 
There is another— a prophet whose footprints yet mark 
his path— the echo of whose voice still linf^ers in our ear 
-^we need not name him in Scolfamd. Whence all that 
rich and copious stream of eloquence with which his every 
theme stood invested P Rob these essays, sermons, and 
lectures of his of what in them is borrowed from a right 
perusal and application of the wonders of the book of na- 
ture, and you drag them down to little more than strings 
of insipid platitudes. There is a greater still. Nigh two 
thousand years ago, a teacher, whose words can never die, 
traversed the fields and paths of old Judea, sometimes 
with a few followers, at others with thousands. To him 
every incident in nature furnished a text. The blade of 
grass, the lily of the vale, the trailing vine, the flock on 
the hillside, ihe well, the scattered seed, the bridegroom 
• on his way, the glory of the day, the cloudy canopy of 
night, and the bright star of morning, %ere themes from 
' vhidi lesMMia were drawn such as man never taught, yet 



such as he disdains feebly to imitate. Oh that this book, 
so open and so free to all, should have its teaching and 
inspiration so little thought of in comparison with the 
scholastic drudgery called education — that youthful hearts 
and minds, instead of being expanded and warmed by its 
influences, should be doomed to shuffle through so much 
unnatural misery, and forced to rear such an equally un- 
natural crop as that popularly called accomplishments ! 

The natural bent of childhood is to seek its enjoyment 
in nature and copy from it. It is directed in its pursuit 
of pleasure or knowledge by the eye. Nature, then, should 
be its first lesson-book — better than all others, because 
the one meant for it. His whole existence proclaims this 
fact till school drudgery spoils him. Does not the child 

E refer flowers to toys, the butterfly to the picture, the 
ird to the most ingenious piece of mechanism, and the 
green fields to the finest walls in the world ? Think you 
that yon ragged urchin building a dam in the gutter is not 
happier, and has not his faculties in more full operation, 
than that other urchin seated on the carpet, pulling to 
pieces a dissected map or Noah's ark P We maintain he 
IS. The fewer and more natural the toys the more room 
for contrivance, and the more contrivance the more enjoy- 
ment. A dozen of oyster-shells will pleane better and 
longer, and aflbrd scope for more constructive ingenuity 
than the best series of wooden bits of board curiously 
joined you could procure in any toy-shop. But give him 
a dog, a cat, or even a tame tiger if you have one, to play 
with, and it will please him better than all. He will get 
curious about the animal, and curiosity is the key to know- 
ledge. It is that curiosity you parents should seek to 
excite in him concerning the objects he comes in contact 
with, and if you supply it properly you cannot fail to make 
a prodigy of your child. You need no books : the fewer 
of these the better to teach a child ; ay, and a man too, 
when he wishes to learn well, and is forced to nature and 
his own resources, the better taught will he be. To excite 
this curiosity you must set something before his eye, and 
where in the fields can a lack be of such objects P But 
this is often to be best done with things appearing ridi- 
culous to parents. Let him run after all exhibitions of 
Punch. You should take him to all booths and shows, 
wherever there is nothing immoral or scandalous to pro- 
priety, if there's anything to be seen, from a puppet danc- 
ing to an elephant, let him look at it. You need not, in 
the plenitude of your own wisdom, point out the strings 
and wires by which the puppets are worked as the spring 
of all the wonder. Soon enough he'll come to learn, and 
learn by sad experience, how all the puppets on this stage 
of ohrs are jerked to and fro, and made to do their * spirit- 
ing gently ' with little more than wires and springs. Ue*ll 
soon enough come to know, so you needn*t tell him how 
mournful Comus is without the merry mask, and what a 
pale, sad vissge Harlequin may dance with. These are 
matters for the world s experience to teach. Let his 
wonder grow, and ripen, and expand, but sow no acrimony 
or distrust in his heart, or you spoil his curiosity and give 
him scorpions for bread. 

This speaking of nature as a school-book leads us neces- 
sarily into the Pestalozzian system of instructing chil- 
dren, which elsewhere having been in this journal ex- 
plained, we need not repeat, the whole theory of which, 
however, is, by tangible natural objects, so to form a con- 
nection between the mind of the child and the outer 
world, that it becomes a reflective, instructed being, with 
that mind capable of understanding what it sees and may 
read, and not alone with an English grammar or Latin 
noun supplying a living soul. 

But that education from external objects should have 
an earlier date than school- time, perhaps the most impor- 
tant part of it begins sooner. Think you not, oh mothers ! 
that that very picture of yourself or of its father yet un- 
breeched and unbuttoned, delighting more in noise and 
riot than aught else, has no eye for the beautiful P Think 
you not it cannot mark the smile or scowl npon the 
mother s brow, and that that smile and the tenderer word 
it ushers have no depth of meaning to its soul P Think 
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you not that in after years a time may come when the 
shadows of intervening days may be rolled bock, when the 
mind may retrace its channel through all the windings of 
the stream, the sunny spots it has journeyed along, the 
rocks and barriers it has surged over, and the deep still 
pools it has lin.'ered in loath to leave, back to the fountain - 
lifad, to the time when that smile rested on it, awaken- 
ing in its first dreamland of sensation a speechless plea- 
fitire that gilded like a sunbeam the valley of existence all 
throuf^h ? Or, may not the scowl and angry murmur fall 
upon the warm ductile mind and rest there, like a spot of 
brooding darkness that will in future > ears knit the brows 
and Larrow the heart, and make remembrance of a mother 
and of all that is holiest on this earth, no thing of joy, 
no l*eanty ever dwelling in the heart, but a hard necessity 
pissf d welcomely over P Oh, how much of truth, and love, 
and beauty may a mother's constant smile instil into the 
heart of a child, and that will ever abide there in dark- 
ness and sorrow, and even may, amid the wanderings of a 
sad and sinful lot, fill and overflow the soul like the echo 
of the music of a bright langsyne ! Has a mother then no 
education to giveP Are there no sweet pictures, fireside 
pictures, no Penates fet the child's first worship in her 
own face or the glad green earth around, and ought not 
delight in the beautiful to be the first harmony concerted 
in its mind P 

To quit babyhood and its interests, let us say that the 
book of nature is, par excellencey next to One, the best 
book for man. The earth the air, the sky are yours, 
brother. As a sentient being there is all that can gladden 
and gratify your nature in them. They are yours freely. 
No tax is laid on them. Your actual possession of any 
part of either may be limited enough, b<it your enjoyment 
of them all need have no limit. He who calls himself 
possessor of a thousand acres may have less real pleasure 
within his walled policies than we have in looking over 
the same wall at them. We cannot be denied a love of 
all within those walls any more than he. The bird car Is 
as sweetly to us, the roe skips as gracefully, the stream 
murmurs as musically, the forest glade is as refreshing, 
the old ruin as picturesque and as full of association, the 
flowers as beautiful, the air as pleasure- laden with their 
fragrance— all, all things as brimful of delight to our 
heart as to that of him called owner, for desire and feeling 
are common to us both. Can I not say, then, 
' I care not fortune, what ^ou inc deny; 
Yon cannot rob me of fret nature's jo'ace; 
Y<»u cannot shut the windows of the sky. 
Through which Aurora sliows her Url;rlil'nlng face, 
You cannot bar my constant ftet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by IIvIuk streams, at eve.' * 

But this book is fraught with instruction. Ju lessons are 
all Uisons of love. There is no acrimony in aught it 
teaches. It inculcates no malice between man and man. 
As heaven's sunshine warms all, rich and poor, and shines 
none the less cheerily into the cottage-chamber than it 
does through the palace- window, nor refuses alike to glad- 
den every man because foul wrong has been done his 
brother man ; so the philosophy drawn from nature hath 
love and generosity to all in its code, and the very inc(mse 
that you breathe whispers peace and good-will to men. 
Its lessons are lessons of truth. There may be error in 
human philosophy, and error oft there is in it. Through 
many a crooked, tortuous path it may lead you, and lead 
you wrong at last. Cold, distrustful, and sick the heart 
may become under its influence ; tossed to and fro by its 
perplexities, oft with glimpses of right, but never without 
a shadow of wrong. It may be you cannot fathom all the 
depths of nature's philosophy or search its treasures out, 
for the storehouse is inexhaustible, and on its bypaths the 
stamp of infinitudb; yet not a barrier is this to any 
reaper in its fields, or even to the humblest gleaner in his 
track. What is gained, be the result great or small, will 
never prove a bundle of tares. Y'ou will never say, * I 
went forth full and returned empty.' Bearing, as it does, 
the finger of WISDOM upon the smallest as well as mightiest 
work, error can nowhere lurk in its pages, nor its subtle 
poison taint the gathering of its vintage. Its Uss'jns are 



lessons of hope, because they lead the heart of man to lock 
to ihci'ource of nature, and because the concltisions drawo 
from all that stirs wonder or admiration, or manifest a 
power unerring, a wisdom unseat chable, and a care miDot« 
and mat ked, must lead reflection to the lesson — and why 
not we included? Its 1-essons are all lessons of rev<:rence. 
They must, therefore, have their beginning in humility — 
assuredly they will end there — a few pebbles found on the 
shore the sum of Hfe's labour. There is a class of woald- 
be phiUsophers now emerging from chaos and likely to 
return ^gain, whose nature is mysticism, the god of it a 
poetic idea. What a pity the world's art, wisdom, and 
philosophy must perish for ever with them ! How mourn- 
ful the thought that they are so far beyond the age that 
the question may reasonably be entertained if any suc- 
ceeding age on this side of time will yield them prophetic 
honours ! Their temple has been erected, and stands fair 
and goigeous in the sunlik'ht. Enter its portals. Twilight 
and confusion are its deities. The beams of God*s sun 
shine not into it, and it smells of the dreary chamel-bouse. 
Its altars are polluted, its sacrifices vain. No, brothers; 
nature teaches something better than this. Poor were 
all its rewards to the scholar ; its highest honours but an 
empty echo, its laurels but a fillet of withered leaves, its 
golden fruit but the apples on the Dead Sea's shore, unless 
it taught a higher, nobler lesson than this; and unless 
that fear which is the ' beginning of wisdom ' and its close 
go hand in band with all other knowledge, it will prove 
as useless in stirring life, luve, and truth in the heart as 
the sunbeam flickering on yonder dead wall. Man must, 
if educated at all, become more god-like; and unless be 
can di.scem in the mighty wonders pcophng earth's bosom, 
and in those * motions that fill all space and sustain the 
dazzling universes in their course through the depths of 
time, a discernible first cause operating, all else is lost. 
Above, below, around, there is Omnipresence speaking to 
finite creatures through finite forms, a language whic<i 
only the living heart can understand. In the rain aod 
sunshine, in the soft zephyr, in the cloud, the torrent, and 
the thunder, in the bursting blossom and the fading branch, 
in the returning seasons and the rolling star, there is the 
iMFiNiTB K8SENCB and the mystic development of His will.' 

THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 

See, the leaves around tis falling, 

Dry and witlier'd to tlie ground ; 
Thu9, to thoughtless mortals calliug. 

In a ead and solemn sound. 
Sons of Adam I once in Eden, 

When like as you blighted fell ; 
Hear the lecture we are reading, 

* I'ls, alas, a truth we tell ! 
Griping misers ! nightly waking, 

See the end of all your care ; 
Fled on wings of our own making, 

We have left our owners bare. 
Sons of honour ! fed on praises, 

Fmti'ring high in fancied worth ; 
Lo, the flckle air that nises, 

Brings us down to parent earth '. 
Virgins ! rouoh— too much presuming 

On your boasted white and red ; 
Yiew us. late in beauty blooming; 

Numbered now among the dead. 
Youths ! though yet no losses grieve yon. 

Gay with health and many a grace, 
Let not cloudless skies deceive you, 

Summer gives to autumn place. 
Yearly in our course returning 

Messengers of shortest stay ; 
Thns we preach the truth, concerning 

Heaven and earth, and pass away. 
On the tree of life 'eternal, 

Man, let all thy hopes be stay'd; 
"Which alone for ever vernal, 

Beat 8 a leaf w^ich i^l^notfiide^ ^iSflQi^Hoaii. 



SOME CHAT ABOUT WILLIAM BLAKE. 

BY WILLIAit ALLIXQHAM. 

BaoAi> Street, Camaby Market, which is now on the right 
haod side of Regent Street, London, is not a fashionable 
street^ nor was it so even ninety years ago, but it was a 
good enough place then, whatever it may be now, for a 
hosier's shop ; and the hosier who lived in number 28 was 
a comfortable man, with a fair share of business, and so 
felt, we may suppose, an average amount of joy on the 28th 
of November, 1757, when called to look at * the little 
stranger/ a son of his, just bom. In the same month bad 
arrired into this planet, via London, not less than five hun- 
dred simiUr little strangers, with passports filled up for 
the present with half-names — sons of hosiers, other shop- 
keepers, tailors, doctors, noblemen ; but of all these we 
are able to toll nothing; only of this one HCSier's son, who 
in due time had his inherited half-name completed ad libi- 
tum^ to remain ad infinitvm (barring acts of Parliament), 
>¥ill]am Blake; for it happened that William Blake was 
to become, in its degree, one of those names that are, we 
maj saj, poems, and of the very richest, most essential 
kind. Of all the poems, of whatever sort, that genius 
gires to the world, the most noble, exquisite, complete, 
spiritual, is at last the beloved name. It is a magic phial 
holding the giant idea; a mere fluid symbol alchemically 
hardened into diamond ; to each of us an abstract of all 
by each felt or known in connection with the man and his 
works, of whatever sort; a microcosm where nothing is 
unrepresented ; even more : for to many people tasteless or 
careless of a poet's poems, this great poem, built up of all 
the rest, carries vague confidence and wholesome though 
blind respect To happier others the magic name swarms 
with palpable figures ; every letter is itself half-alive, like 
those we sometimes see in fantastic woodcuts. To these 
true lovers of ^nius this strange name-flower, first planted, 
last perfected in the garden, fed with aiding sucker from 
every one of the plants, great and small, stands at last 
with no various scent or hue wanting to its single bloom ; 
one of those few sprung from earth's soil which earth allows 
us, without much contradiction, to call everlasting. 

The name of William Blake, though not a famous or 
popular one, and never to be so, is dear to those familiar 
with it; and to increase their number, by however small 
an addition, is the object with which we write this. When 
six or eight years old he was observed to prefer a pencil 
and paper to other amusements; his childhood in this 
particular resembling that of many children who have 
grown up into artists, and of many children who have 
grown up into none at all. Consultation of mothers of 
families, and reference to fly-leaves and margins of most 
old school-books, will show the commonness of the pro- 
pensity. It can hardly, however, in most of these cases, 
be called an imitative propensity, as it is often impossible 
to ref^ to natural antitypes the ideal symbols of men and 
the inferior animals usually found in these early car- 
toons ; and it is just herein that the difference lies between 
a young Blake or a young Cimabue, and a young Smith- 
son or a young Curlkail ; not in that the two first like 
pencil and paper and scribble in their books, and that the 
others do not, but in that the young Blake's or Cimabue's 
• men ' have not invariably zig-zag faces, and pipes in their 
mouths, and no elbows nor knees ; nor are their full-length 
portraits of ladies like isosceles triangles out of a comic 
Euclid ; nor their trees like explosions of gunpowder; nor 
their delineations of the orb of day like a spider with lots 
of legs : whilst the efforts of the other young masters — 
Master Smithson and Master Curlkail^onstantly exhibit 
their mannerisms. So that it is unsafe for parents to draw 
food for hasty hopes from the too careless and undistin- 
guisbing manner in which biographers often allude to the 
foreshadowings, or rather forebrightenings, of genius. 

The art-gropings of our William Blake produced at last 
an effect upon even his father, who was no great judge of 
such matters — we mean a practical effect He probably 
thought that the boy would become an artist in spite of 
all that could be done, and that it would be makinir the 
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V|best of a bad business (looking on painting as such) to 
bring him up to an occupation uniting trade and art; and 



so William Blake, now a boy of fourteen, was apprenticed 
for seven years to Mr Basire, engraver. He spent these 
seven years diligently, we believe, in learning his business, 
and passed his leisure time in studies and strivings some- 
what different from those of the majority of boys so situated. 
A volume of verses, written mostly in these years, shows, 
no doubt, here and there traces of a ' 'prentice hand,' but, 
on the whole, is very, very extraordinary. It is the work 
of one bound with sweet indentures to the muse for the 
term of his natural life. These poems, however, were not 
printed until his thirtieth year, when John Flaxman ad- 
vised and assisted their publication; and the manliness 
and unimitation of such extracts as we have seen make 
us sometimes doubt that they were printed, in every in- 
stance, in the very form in which they were first produced. 
The strength of the imagination is often as great at sixteen 
as at any succeeding age ; but the various qualities that 
make up the power of writing unimitative, unredundant, 
* sheer' poetry very seldom join in bloom till a riper sea- 
son. (Here if we be warned about * inspiration, we an- 
swer, that makes no difference in the case; only that if 
any one choose, instead of the last sentence, to read — ' But 
the inspiration of poetry very seldom finds an adequate 
voice until a riper season' — he may do so.) It is fkir, 
however, to remember that Pope wrote the purest bit of 
sweet verse he ever wrote, at the age of fourteen — 
* Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound ; ' 

and that Blake was, first and last, one of the most quaint 
and exceptional of poets, painters, and men. So the end of 
all this is that the poems written in his minority may, or 
may not, have been altered and ii *proved in the next ten 
years, and we have, as in many other cases, the pleasure 
of the discussion for our gains. At all events, the question 
of what age a man was when he did anything is only of 
importance psychologically, and is nothing to the question. 
What did he do ? Blake did this — he produced poetry. 
Not such produce as that name is so * often profaned' to 
baptise, but genuine, free, golden poetry. It is exceedingly 
curious that freemasonry, by which this true gleam, touch, 
flavour, ring (to let every sense share in illustration), is 
at once perceived. On this we cannot now farther di- 
gress, except to say that it is plain whither this sort of 
judgment wou-d tend, in respect to most productions of 
those really clever, sensible, even wise * poets ' of the new 
school equally removed from the Shaksperian and the 
Popeian, with Herr Van Art-to-weld at their head. Solne 
of these men, it is to be feared, think little of kneading up 
solid prose essay, and, as the second stage, nicking off this 
dough into sizeable round, oval, or cornered ver8e>cakes, 
the odd bits being in no case wasted — perhaps dabbed up 
into an irregular scon of an ode, or else put by for the 
next baking. These verses are certainly well supported 
by logic; but it is just in that it can carry us faster and 
farther than logic that the peculiar force and privilege of 
POBTBT chiefly consists. As to the manufactured article, 
who can mistake the quality of what has been with so much 
labour hammered, as it were, out of the cold metal ? In 
truth, in high writing, thought must be bom with its shape 
and its spirit commingled and reacting mutually; and 
writers who systematically conceive prose and concoct it 
into * poetry,' do as unnatural a turn as the Indian tribes 
that alter the shape of their children's heads with boards 
and screws. 

When he was twentt nx years old, Blake made the 
happiest move of his life — married. By the way, perhaps, 
as regards age, this is the best time for a man to marry : 
the mind has then, generally, attained its manly solidity, 
without hardness to lessen its plasticity to new habits and 
sympathies. How much or how little they had known of 
each other previously does not appear ; but one day Blake 
was relating, doubtless in a quaint, earnest, child-like 
manner, some misfortune or sorrow that he had suffered ; 
and listening to him was a gentle girl, with quiet, atten- 
tive, brown eyes, who said at last, hal^^luntarily, * Oh, 
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I pity you from my heart ! * * Do you ? ' said Bl&ke, * then 
I loye you for that* * And I lore you,' replied the gentle 
spirit, as innocent and confiding as his own. And so came 
to pass one of the few real unions— one of mutual respect, 
perfect sympathy, tender affection. 

The brown-ejed Katherine had true taste for art, and 
became skilful enough, after a time, to assist in colouring 
her husband's drawings. She copied with delight the 
strange verses he so often dictated. She honoured his 
painting, and his poetry, and his simplicity, and his mys- 
ticism. How strange that such a man should find, and 
without seeking, such a wife I Blake was not one fit to 
make search, and the best searcher would seek a million 
times in Tain for such a prize. To a meditatiTe saunterer 
on the shore, a careless wave bore in the ocean of life's 
richest pearl. But, alas! our William's father argued, 
likely very reasonably, /r<wn the premises within his view, 
that this would be ' a bad match,' and ought to be alto- 
gether discountenanced. So William, at the age of twenty- 
six, found himself obliged to leave his father's house in Broad 
Street, and with his Katherine, now also Blake, went to 
live in Green Street, Leicester Fields — an artistic neig^ 
bourhood. 

This is not to be a ' life' of Blake. We wish there were 
a good one. Allan Cunningham's, the only one we know 
of, does not pretend to be more than a sketch. We wish 
there were a good one, illustrated with plenty of extracts 
from his verses, and firom his drawings too, now that art 
is multiplying its luxuries so freely. Most of Blake's 
works are rare. His illustrations to * Job' are to be had 
—to Blair's * Grave' and Young's * Night Thoughts' still 
more easily ; but his own * Songs of Innocence and Expe- 
rience,' with sixty-four designs, or, as he calls them, * in- 
ventions,' are scarcely ever, we think, publicly offered for 
sale ; and as seldom, or more seldom, his * Urizen,' twenty- 
seven inventions ; and * Gates of Paradise,' sixteen. The 
illustrations to * Job,' the • Grave,* and * Night Thoughts,' 
are all interesting, but all have a peculiar character, which 
we intend to speak of by and by. As to the inventions 
that are wholly his own, some of them appear inexplicable, 
yet we cannot believe, taking full account of Blake's oddity, 
but also of his total freedom fh)m quackery and affectation, 
that any are meaningless. Somewhat of the intuition of 
truth glimmers in the obscurest of his fantasies, as also 
somewhat of the wise inanity of raptured thought ap- 
pears in even the slightest issues of either his pencil or pen. 
Here are three unambitious verses on one of the moul- 
diest of themes — the muses. They are among the juvenile 
poems:— 

• Whether on Ida's shady brow, 

Or tn the chambers of the east — 
The chambers of the sun, that now 

From ancient melody have ceased ; 
Whether in heaven ye wander fiilr, 

Or the fijeen comers of tho earth, 
Or the blue regions of the air, 

Where the melodious winds have birth. 



How have ye left the ancient love 

That bards of old enjoy 'd in you? 
The lanjniid strin^rs now scarcely more, 

The sound is forced, the notes are few.' 

These lines, which are from a dramatic poem called < King 
Edward IIL,' might have been written by Shakspeai-e : — 

* Now we're alone, John Chandos, I'll unburden 
And breathe my hopes into the burning air. 
Where tliousand deaths are posting up and down, 
Commission'd to this fatid field of Crvsay : 
Methiuks I see them arm my gallant soldiers, 
And gird the sword npon each thigh, and fit 
Tlie shining lielm, and string each stubborn bow ; 
And dancing to the neighing of the steeds ; 
Methinks the shout begins— the buttle bums— 
Metliinks 1 see them perch on English crests. 
And breathe the wild flame of fierce war upon 
The thronged enemy.' 

These too :— 

* Oh Dagworth I France is dck! The very sky, 
Though sunshine light, it seems to me as pale 
As is the ftiinting man on his death-bed. 
Whose face is shown by light of one weak taper.' 

The little book of seventy poetic pages, from which these 



extracts come, was, as has been said, printed throng the 
means of John Flaxman, who * was so touched with many 
passages that he not only counselled their publication, bi^ 
joined with a gentleman of the name of Matthews in tlie 
expense, and presented the printed sheets to the artist to 
dispose of for his own advantage.' This honoured adviser 
(Flaxman) was in age only a couple of years older than 
Blake ; but in experience of life, a sage to a child. Blake, 
who was near seventy-one at his death, lived about a year 
longer than Flaxman. We may remark, in passing, that 
though one might suppose painting to be an unwholesome 
profession, ttom the confinement, inhalation of ooloiirs, 
&o., yet most of the celebrated painters lived to a good 
age — Raphael, alas ! being one of the exoeptions. Michael 
Angelo was about 89 when he died ; lionardo, 67 ; Francia, 
68 ; Titian, 89 ; Cimabue and Giotto, each about 61 ; Mu- 
rillo, 67; Rembrandt, 68 (some say more); Guido, 80; 
GasparPoussin,62; Nicholas, 71; Claude, 81; Rubens, 63; 
Teniers, the elder, 67 — the younger, 84 ; and amongst our 
own, Reynolds was 69 ; Hogarth, 64 ; Kneller, 74 ; Fu- 
seli, 84; Wilson, 68; Barry. 65; Stothard, 70; West, 82; 
and our present Royal Academy is not without veteran 
members (some of whom, by the by, are abusing tune's 
gentleness in a way that he will assuredly revenge on 
their reputations). 

Blake tried a print-shop, which did not succeed ; and 
for the last half of his life his way appears to have been 
undeviatingly this : * The day was given to the graver, by 
which he earned enough to maintain himself respectably ; 
and he bestowed his evenings upon painting and poetry, 
and intertwined these so closelv in his compositions, that 
they cannot well be separated. He happily believed that 
he could, if he chose, make a large fortune ; * but were I 
to love mon^,' he used to say, * 1 should lose all power of 
thought; desire of gain deadens the genius of man. My 
business is not to gather gold, but to make glorious shapes^ 
expressing godlike sentiments.' Allan Gunnifigham won- 
ders that he could thus, * month after month, and year after 
year, lay down his graver, and retire fh)m the battle for 
bread, to disport his foncy amid scenes of more than earthly 
splendour, and creatures pure as unfallen dew.' But the 
wonder is not well-founded : those who possess a natural 
love for the higher delights of the mind, when released from 
work, rush, like children, into the pUyground of imagina- 
tion, and exercise their minds there with a keen expected 
xest, unknown to those who have all their time to them- 
selves. This, of course, is said of spirits like Blake's, nn- 
lowered to grosser indulgences. And so he passed his 
quiet, happy evenings, in sketching designs, engraving his 

* Inventions,' writing songs, and composing music ; his wife 
by his side, encouraging and assisting him in all his un- 
dertakings. * As he drew the figure,' says Cunningham, 

* he meditated the song which was to accompany it, and 
the music to which the verse was to be sung was the off- 
spring, too, of the same moment.' Of his music there are 
no specimens ; he wanted the art of noting it down. If it 
equalled many of his drawings and some of his songs, we 
have lost melodies of real value. The first fniits were the 

* Songs of Innocence and Experience,' a work original and 
natural, and of high merit, t)oth in poetry and painting. 
It consists of some sixty-five or seventy scenes, presenting 
images of youth and manhood — of dumestic sadness and 
fireside joy — of the gaiety, the innocence, and happiness of 
childhood. Every scene has its poetical accompaniment, 
curiously interwoven with the group or the landscape, and 
forming, from the beauty of the colour and the prettiness 
of the pencilling, a very fiur picture of itself. Those de- 
signs are in general highly poetical, more allied, however, 
to heaven than to earth — a kind of spiritual abstractions 
and indicating a better world and fuller happiness than 
mortals enjoy. Here are the verses that accompany a 
picture of innocence : 



* Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud 1 saw a child. 
And he, laughing, said to ine : 

Pipe a song abont a lamb: 
So I pipc4 with merry cheer. 
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Piper, pipe that tontt aipdn ; 
So I piped— he wept to hear. 

Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer; 
So T flunsr the same again, 

Wlule he wept with Joy to hear. 

Piper, sit thee down and write 

In a book, that all may read. 
So he ranish'd from my sight, 

And I plodc'd a hoUow reed; 

And I made a mral pen. 

And I stain'd the waters dear, 
And I wrote ray happy songs, 
Erery child may Joy to hear.' 

These rerwB, by the way, are well suggested by a writer 
in Blackwood, as a motto for the * Children's Stories' of 
the Danish John Andersen — our Joe ! erery one's Joe ! 

Blake's Katherine is the inspirer of sereral of his lyrics ; 
and DO doubt the bcaaty of her * dark eyes, white hands, 
slim and handsome shape,' is loringly preserred in many 
of his drawings. 

Blake, it seems, instead of rising in the world, became 
gradaally more and more straitenwl in his means, for ' he 
wanted the skill of hand, and fine tact of fancy and taste, 
to impress upon the ofifspring of his thoughts that popular 
shape which gives such productions imm^ate circulation. 
His works were looked coldly on by the world, and were 
only esteemed by men of poetic minds, or those who were 
fimd of things out of the common way.' His genius had 
not enough alloy for working uses. He became, in conse- 
quence, not cast down, but more retired in his habits than 
ever; using * plain clothes, homely fitre, and a cheap habi- 
tation' — for he had no ihought eyen of dependence. His 
dtar, good Katherine— a young and handsome woman — 
showed herself able to live, with contented, or rather happy 
mind, in the homeliest way, seeing no company, never from 
her husband's side, supporting, assisting, loving, even ho- 
noaring the simple man, with his warm child-heart, and 
his drc^mfhl imagination. Dear Katherine, we * love you 
fin* that ! ' Yonr marriage-vow was well kept And only 
think what Blake's case would have been, married to a 
woman misunderstanding or despising his peculiarities. 
The hint is enough for one's mind. And many peculi- 
arities he had, easy to be ridiculed by an unsympathiser. 
In chief, one which grew stronger and stronger in him to 
the end^fostered by his hermit habits (a hermit minister- 
ed to by an angel, though), namely, his viuion-seeing. 
With him, ideas of every sort always used to take body, 
shape; definite form, in his * mind's eye ; ' and from this 
natural tendency, strengthened by exercise, and by the ha- 
bits of his life, his ideas became at last so ' objective,' as 
often to confuse to himself the distinction between what 
was tien and what was only thought of. This was cer- 
tainly an unhealthy state of the brain, but it was no more 
than the over-activity of a particular faculty, to a very un- 
nanal degree. We nearly all experience something of a 
nmilar kind in our sleep, and some of us, when broad 
awake, almost realise the common phrase, * I actually see 
him before me,' in reference to an absent person. Allan 
Conningham says — * An ordinary gallery would not contain 
til the heads which he drew of his visionary visitants. 
That all this was real he himself moat sincerely believed ; 
nay, so infectious was his enthusiasm, that some acute and 
Bensible persons who heard him expatiate, shook their heads, 
and hinted that he was an extraordinary man, and that 
there ipij^t be something in the matter. The most propi- 
tioQS time for those ' angel visits ' was from nine at night 
till five in the morning ; and so docile were his spiritual 
litters, that they appeared at the wish of his friends. 
Sometimes, however, the shape which he desired to draw 
was bng in appearing, and he sat with his pencil and pa- 
per ready, and his eyes idly roaming in vacancy ; all at 
ODoe the vidon came upon him, and he began to work like 
one possessed.' His portraits of Edward 1., Wallace, 
aiMl others, drawn thus, are described. Of the first two, 
*n informant says, ' Hanging on the wall were the two 
warHke heads, of the sixe of common life ; that of Wallace 
was noble and heroic, that of Edward stem and bloody.' 
Without taking any aide as to phrenology, it seems to 



us very plain that Blake's artistically displayed peculiari- 
ties were caused by an excess of that faculty which phre- 
nologists place in the 'organ of form.* Thus his ideas, 
both physical and metaphysical, were always of definite 
ihapet and came at last to have the power of affecting the 
visual nerve, or the part of the brain in immediate con- 
nection therewith, and the nerve sympathetically, with 
fbroe equal, or almost equal, to that exercised by external 
objects. Had he been a man of intemperate life, he would 
have seen an unprecedented number of * devils,' not very 
blue— for he was no colourist— but with the most marked 
outlines. This is the characteristic of all his poetry that 
we have seen — all is objective; and in his illustrations 
of other men's writings, his adherence to literal form is 
often most absurd. He would, we really believe, have il- 
lustrated Hamlet's line about * taking arms against a sea 
of troubles ' by the figure of a muscular man going through 
the sword- exercise in front of an enormous wave. To give a 
few instances from his plates to Young's * Night Thoughts; ' 
the passage, 

* Tin at death's toll, whoee reatleas iron tongne^ 
Cilli daily fSor his millions at a meal. 
Starting, 1 woke, and fonnd myself ondone,* 

is illustrated by the picture of an indiridual wakened from 
sleep by an old man ringing a large hand-bell in his ear. 
To * his hand the good man fiistens on the skies,' we have 
a tall figure holding on to an actual cloud. At the line * we 
censure nature for a span too short,' there is a man speu^ 
fling an infant with his hand I At 

* Sense and reason show the door, 
Can fbr my bier, and point me to the dust,* 

we have a ma'e and a female figure pointing to as palpable 
a door as ever John Bunyan went through in his spiritual 
travels. In fact, Blake should have illustrated Bunyan, 
and Swedenborg, whose heaven itself is * as the body of a 
man.' The picture to * shall I question loud the thunder t ' 
represents an awftil black fiioe, looking out of the clouds 
at a man whose hair is very naturally standing on end. At 

* sense wandering through a wilderness of joy,' SMise is a 
woman, and the * wildernesf of joy' has hill and dale. 

* Death's cowl ' is a literal hood, held above her by two 
gigantic hands. So on all through the book. 'Dark- 
ness' is a black angel; 'disease,' a messenger with phials 
of wrath ; and death ' plucks down the sun ' with a real 
brawny hand. Not the least characteristic design is that 
to the celebrated passage on the death of Naroissa— 

* I flew— I snatch'd her from the rigid north. 
And bore her nearer to the son.' 

Blake shows us a man literally lifting up a reclimng fb- 
male towards the chariot of day, which speeds through the 
sky behind Apollo's team. A * queen lily ' is stretching out 
her arms in the same direction. His noted peculiarity — love 
of form — shows itself also in his in^'isting on markai outlines 
in all cases. ' The great and golden rule of art,' he writes, 
in a catalogue of bis own pictures, ' is this — that the more 
distinct, and sharp, and wiry the bounding line, the more 
perfect the work of art.' The chiaro-'scuro painters of the 
Venetian and Flemish schools he calls ' tempting denjuus,' 
infusing remembrance of their styles and love of imiuition, 
and ' hindering all power of individual thought' P.tssages 
like these, let the manner of expression ^ what it may, 
have well-considered meanings in them ; and this is a point 
worthy of some little consideration in the present age. 
Obscurity is a bad fault, or a bad defect ; but barrenness 
is worse. A mine is better than easy digging; a stutterer 
of wisdom, or even any nourishment for thought, is better 
than one voluble of commonplace. 

Blake spent the last year of his life in Fountain Court, 
Strand. It is curious and affecting to think of this geiitle 
hermit of the desert of a great city working into old age 
ceaselessly and cheerfully, though scarce able, with all, to 
keep himself from very poverty — at last not able ; and to 
his last hour gazing with a look that never turned aside * 
towards his ideal of truth and beauty, and with a spirit 
pure, noble, and child-innocent, drawn on and on without 
pause or change by its divine longing. Think what you 
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will of his works and his visions ; but just picture to your- 
self^ after his own fashion, this one man in the great Lon- 
don tornado of life- breath, ever whirling round with its 
trade, pleasure, crime—this one man, day after day for a 
long life, in it but not of it — (others such there may have 
been bidden in that mighty crowd, but we know of but the 
one) — scraping, as it were, his daily subsistence from 
copperplates, and using -all his sweet leisure moments in 
effort, wholly without motives of vanity or money, to em- 
body his mind's ideal in poetry, painting, and music 
His mind was a true shrine for that trinity of sense. For 
poetry is really * sensuous,' as Milton declared long ago, 
though the fact has since, apparently, betrn forgotten. 

Who, after drawing on his mind's easel such a picture 
of William Blake in Fountain Court, but will think it 
worthy of being surrounded with a golden frame of loving 
thoughts, and hung in a good light in the grand gallery 
of memory ? But the picture is but half painted ; a second 
figure is to be introduced : a sweet, gentle, loving woman 
— the dark-eyed Katherine— «ver present, ever good. 

With all Blake's toil, unsuccess, and poverty, we truly 
envy him his life, in the amiable sense of the word. He 
had a contented mind, which is more than riches ; and his 
work for bread was at least parallel to his labour of love. 
His mind's ideal was as little sullied in action as ever 
mortal's; and though he knew that he had not gained 
success, in the popular sense, he always believed it to be 
below his reach, and easily obtainable by stooping for it, 
which he gloried in never doing. But all Uiis is not what 
we envy him for. It is for his Eatherine. Any one's life 
is truly *suooessftir who finds such a partner, lover, per- 
fect friend, as Katherine Boutcher was to William Blake. 
Not now, however — in Fountain Ooart — is she ' young and 
handsome,' except in Blake's heart; the dark eyes are 
dimmed a good deal with the breath of time; and of late 
there have been anxiety and nigfat-watchings to dull them 
more; for her husband, now in his seventy-first year. Is 
confined to bed, though he still employs himself with the 
pencils, touching -and improving. * I glory,' ho said, * in 
dying, and have no grief but in leaving you, Katherine. 
I have endeavoured to live as Christ commands ; and to 
worship God truly — in my own house, when I was not 
seen of men.' He saw his wife in tears. Suddenly he 
said, * Stay, Kate, I must draw your portraits you have 
ever been an angel to me ; ' and, almost in the act of fixing 
that beloved image, his own body was changed into a still 
picture of himself. Happy and loving was the end. He 
died in Fountain Court, Strand, in the year 1827. Lon- 
don reader, pray connect Blake and Fountain Court toge- 
ther in memorial links, if you have not already done so, 
and add one more to the crowd of local associations that 
give London the power of bein^ the most interesting place 
in the world (next to the place of childhood) to any man 
or woman of English tongue. But even a London reader 
may very easily be ignorant of the exact whereabout of 
Fountain Courts Strand. It lies off Beaufort Buildings, 
which is nearly opposite to Exeter Hall, and at one comer 
of which stands Ackerman's print^hop. 

CHIPS FROM MY LOG. 
Na VIIL 
PASSAGE OP MALACCA STRAIT —INCIDENTS OFF MALACCA — 
STRAIT OF BIMOAPORK — SIGHTS IN SIKGAPORB AND NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. 

Cub patience was sorely tried in the passage of Malacca 
Strait. The wind kept right ahead with only a point or 
two of variation, and interrupted occasionally by a calm 
or a squall ; and when we got into the narrow and shallow 
parts of the strait, we encountered an ebb tide setting 
against us, sometimes at the rate of two miles an hour, 
for about twelve hours a*day. Of course we could make 
no headway against this, and we had to drop anchor, in 
water varying from ten to twenty fathoms, every time 
' the tide turned. The constant tacking of the ship in 
working to windward through narrow channels, and the 
incessant letting go and heaving up of the anchor, made 



the work very harassing for the crew ; and before we had 
done with the straits the songs at the windlass got very 
dull and lifeless, or were even altogether abortive, and 
then how heavy the anchor was ! The weather being hot 
— thermometer generally about 85 deg. — as soon as the 
ground-tackle was down and the sails furled, a number of 
the men used to strip and jump from the sprit-sail yard 
for a bathe, notwithstanding that water-snakes were very 
plentiful, and sharks were likely not far off. But what 
cares Jack for contingencies P Danger must be very im- 
minent indeed before he forego present gratificatioo. 
As for me, who hauled a rope or took the wheel occasion- 
ally, only for the sake of exercise and variety, and to 
whom time was no great object, I enjojed the sailing very 
much. We were always near land, and always seeing 
new phases, both of aninuite and inanimate nature ; and 
the navigation being intricate, and not unmixed with a 
spice of risk and danger, ^ave rise to a degree of pleasant 
excitement, increased sometimes by sailing matches with 
other vessels with which we came in contact. A Dutch 
barque kept us company the most of the way, and for 
some days we had no fewer than six vessels to cope with 
— two shins, a barque^ the Dutchman), a brig, and two 
native craft. One of the ships got to windward very fa»t 
and soon left us ; with the other (a large one of about 
1000 tons) we were pretty equally matched, and we ulti- 
mately arrived at Singapore together. One of th« native 
craft was a pretty little three-masted vessel with fore and 
aft sails ; she used to shoot ahead in light winds, but we 
generally made up again in stiff breezes. The other na- 
tive was a clumsy affair with mat sails. It was very in- 
teresting to watch the evolutions and the capabilities of 
the different vessels, and we did our utmost to maintain 
the credit of our ship. In getting under weigh, the cap- 
tain and I used sometimes to sheet home and hoist a royal 
ourselves, in order that sail might be made more rapidly ; 
and I frequently took the wheel for a short time, to the 
end that an additional hand might be available for the 
heavy work. 

One day we anchored for a tide in sight of the town of 
Malacca, but too far off for going ashore. Native boats 
came off to us with fowls, eggs, sweet potatoes, coco-nuts, 
mangosteens, pine-apples, pomaloes, rambutans, Malacca 
canes, Penang-lawyers (a sort of walking-slick so called), 
and various other things, of which we made considerable 
purchases. Mangosteens are peculiar to the Malay penin- 
sula, and I think they are about the most delicious fruit I 
ever tasted. They happened to be in perfection at the 
time, so we bought several baskets of them, and, regard- 
less of all consequences, had a huge feed forthwith. They 
are about the size of an orange, with a hard, dark red 
husk, which, when broken up, exposes the pure white, 
soft, luscious, melting matter inside : the remembrance 
is enough to make one*s mouth water. The same even- 
ing, as soon as the tide turned in our favour, we got 
under weigh, and soon afterwards were caught in a very 
severe squall — a regular * Sumatra.' The heavy black 
elouds, darting out lightning, were seen as uscud rising 
rapidly from the horizon, and there was barely time to 
clew up everything but the topsails when we were taken 
flat aback. The topsails were instantly lowered, but the 
fore one was blown in pieces, and, from the difficulty of 
getting another bent in such rain and darkness, the ship 
was again anchored as soon as it could be done with safety. 
In the morning we found ourselves still in sight of Malacca, 
and abreast of a group of five or six islands. Our friend 
the Dutchman appeared with almost a complete suit of 
new sails, the most of his former ones having likely been 
blown to pieces in the squall. 

After knocking about for seventeen days in Malacca 
Strait, we entered the Strait of Singapore, the communi- 
cation between the two being by a passage six or eight miles 
wide, bounded on one side by Tanjong Boulus (the sou- 
thernmost point of the continent of Asia), and on the 
other by the Carimon Islands. From the entrance of 
this strait we had only thirty miles to the town of Singa- 
pore, but this short piece of navigation was very intricate. 
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Dor coarse lay throagh innamerable islands^I tried in 
▼aio to count them — some nearly level with the water, 
bat most of them rocky elevations showing red and white 
sandstoDe-Iike cliffs. One of the small low islands was 
just a bank of reddish sand, with a solitary mangrove-tree 
growini^ on it. Another presented a similar appearance, 
with the addition of black rocks in the neighbourhood. 
Four trees grew on this one, and at some distance from 
it a mangrove-tree was seen growing out of the water, 
serriog to mark the posftion of a dangerous reef stretch- 
ing away from the island. The large rocky islands were 
covered with bushes and tall solitary trees. 

On the afternoon of the same day on which we entered 
the strait, we dropped anchor in Singapore roads. The 
moon was fult on the night of our arrival, and the scene 
which it lighted up was very beautiful. The smooth sea 
studded with islands and ships — the town with its glim- 
mering lights stretching along tke margin of the bay — 
sampans (small light boats so named) gliding noiselessly 
about — and larger boats with white sails glancing in the 
moon — were some of the objects making up the picture. 

A motley population is that of Singapore,, made up of 
EnropeauR of various nations, Chinese, Malays, Arme- 
nians, Jews, Parsees, Arabs, various races from India, 
JaTanpse, Bugis, Balinese, Siamese, lie. The Chinese, 
however, greatly preponderate in numbers, and give the 
chief character to the place. They have a very fine temple, 
or joss-housey full of rich carving and gilding, and con- 
taining about half-a-dozen very respectable-looking images. 
The outside of the roof is ornamented with figures in 
glazed earthenware and porcelain, and in moonlight it 
sparkles as if studded with gems. Opposite this temple a 
temporary Chinese theatre had been erected, where we 
occasionally saw dramatic spectacles on the stage open to 
the street. 

lAliile strolling throagh the town one evening we came 
upon a very curious Chinese exhibition. Tables were placed 
along the middle of a street, and piled up with fruits and 
sweetmeats of every shape, and decorated with flowers 
and paper flags. Immense candles and painted paper 
lanterns gave illumination, and joss-tticks were bummg 
upon everything. Towards one end there were several 
grotesque images of gods, covered by a canvass awning, 
and surrounded with elaborate ornaments. A priest in a 
slate-coloured dress was chanting prayers and presenting 
offerings before them, and he had several attendants to 
accompany him with rude music. A pile of small square 
pieces of paper, inscribed with Chinese characters and 
covered with gold leaf, lay before the priest, and after 
many ceremonies they were scattered about and burned. 
Wishing to know what they were, I watched an opportu- 
nity and saved a couple of them from the flames. In an- 
other part of the town we saw a party of Chinese burning 
large ornaments made of slips of bamboo and gilt paper, 
which we were told had been carried about in procession 
during the day. I asked several peoule what all this 
meant, but could pet no satisfactory information ; after- 
wards, however, I found reason to suppose that it was 
part of the rites in honour of the dead— paper representa- 
tions of money and clothes being annually burned by the 
Chinese for the use of their relations In the world of 
spirits. The feast laid out on the street was, I believe, 
intended for the same chariUble purpose ; but as smoke 
seemed to be the most sulUble form m which to supply 
money and clothes to the departed spirits^ so the aerial 
emanations from the viands were all they got to satisfy 
the longings of their appetites, whilst the grosser and 
more substantial realities fell to the share of the corporeal 
votaries who took part in the service. 

During the week's stay at Singapore I had several drives 
m the neighbourhood of the town. The country which I 
thus saw consisted, for the most part, of low hills sepa- 
rated by marshy valleys. The hills are only partially 
cleared of the native jungle, bat there are fine nutmeg 
plantAtions on some of them, and others are nearly covered 
with pine-apples. The marshes are occupied chiefly bv 
mangrove-trees, although some are drained and caltivatea. 



Elastward of the town is a village occupied by Bugis; the 
booses are wooden sheds elevated on poles on account of 
the marshy nature of the ground beneath them ; and be- 
yond this the country is low and swampy for several miles, 
and covered mostly with coco-nut and plan tain- trees. 
Pine-apples are frequently B(*cn growing like thistles by 
the rosidsides. The native forests are filled with poofi- 
trees, which grow straight and branchless to a great height. 
Masts 80 feet long can be got from them,, and when rough 
dressed they are sold at Singapore for about a dollar per 
lineal foot A considerable qjuantity of gambler is pro- 
duced in the interior of the island, and nutmegs, cloves, 
sugar, cofiTee, pepper, &c. are also cultivated to some ex- 
tent. The nutmegs, I was told, would bring,, along with 
the mace, 100 dollars a pecul (about 133 11^.) ; whilst I 
saw wild ones from Amboyna exposed to sale for only six 
dollars. Among the trees cultivated occasionally, but not 
indigenous, I saw sago-palms and bread-fruit. 

In our excursions we were always sure of seeing a num- 
ber of boys, and even grown-up men, engaged m flying 
kites ; and this amusement seems to be a favourite with 
Malays everywhere, for at Batavia and the Coco Islands, 
as well as at this place, it was remarkably popular. The 
kites are generally of a more fanciful form than those 
made in this country, and a deal of ingenuity must be 
exercised in their construction. They are often made 
in the shaps of birds, and so natural that a spectator may 
sometimes be deceived by the representation, and in fly- 
ing them the boys contrive to make them swoop towards 
each other as if in hostile encounter. I have seen kites 
also in the form of ships sailing in the air ; but perhaps 
the finest invention connected with them is one which we 
saw in operation at the Coco Islands. One forenoon, 
while the captain and I were approaching the settlement 
on the islands in the ship's gig, we were surprised by 
hearing musical sounds coming as if from a number of 
i£olian harps hung among the trees. On landing, bow- 
ever, we were unaUe to trace the music to any particular 
spot ; it was all around us and above us ; and the variety 
of the tones, and the fitful manner in which they swelled 
and died away, made it evident that they came from many 
sources. Delighted with this fairy music, and puzzling 
ourselves in vain to account for it, we walked on to the 
village, and in answer to our inquiries our attention 
was directed to a number of large Kites high up in the 
air whence the sounds proceeded. In form th^se kites 
V ere pretty much like those made at home, with tlw ad- 
dition of a streaming tail of coloured ribbons. Each had 
also attached to it a small musical apparatus, made, I 
believe, with a piece of bamboo and a reed, and a number 
of these, all pitched differently, being brought together, 
gave rise to the beautiful effect mentioned. If the juve- 
nile kite-manufacturers of this conntpy would take a lesson 
from these Malays, they might render the amusement 
considerably move pleasing and intellectual. 



THE LONDON ANECDOTES FOR ALL 
READERS.* 

THB BLKOTRIO TELXQBJIPHi. 

A OLAWCB at the title of the present series of volumes fo 
apt to lead to the^idea that the contents are made op 
solely of records of the « Great Babylon.' Our readers 
will immediately perceive, however, that although the 
^Jjmdon Anecdotes' have a local habitation and* name, 
they are nevertheless intended for generab diffusionv and 
that they as legitimately belong to readers in Lothian as 
in London. It would be a work of supererogation to cri- 
ticise anecdbtes. They are but mere particles of history ;. 
compact finite facts, which constitute the nuclei of more 
elaborate and extended details of men and things. They 
are not valued for their literary merit, but for their point 
and interest in relation to whoever or whatever is famous 
or wonderful. The * London Anecdotes' are a collection 
of novel and enterUining facts, which have been caught 

• London: Dt Bogue" ^ ^C^ "^^ 
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fts the7 ran the rounds of the newspapers, literary jonmals, 
chit-chat clubs, and electric telegraphs, and put into the 
form of a handsome shilling's worth . We shall present our 
readers with some of the fare, which we dare say will be 
more agreeable to them than a mere bill of contents. We 
have two volumes of these scraps before us ; one relating 
exclusively to the wonder-working * Electric Telegraph, 
the other to * Popular Authors.' We will, in the mean- 
time, see to the working of the ' whbpering wires,' re- 
serving the * Popular Authors' for another occasion. 
' ' Modem science,* it has been well remarked by one of 
its brightest ornaments (Sir David Brewster), ' may be 
regarded as one vast miracle.' Among its marvels, the 
applications of electricity, to speak advisedly, are the most 
startling. True it may be that its nomenclature is trace- 
able to the eUcU'on of the Greeks; and some four-and- 
twenty centuries ago, the roving old bachelor, Thales, 
whilst strolling along the sea-shore, may have picked up 
a piece of amber, and from it produced the first electric 
power ; though it is hard to associate the philosopher with 
a spark. Nevertheless, the glass tube and silk handker- 
chief phenomena belong to the modems. Franklin iden- 
tified lightning with electricity about a hundred years 
since, but the adaptation of this mysterious power — the 
writing on the line— to the every-day conveniences of 
.life, belont^ to our own century, nay, almost to the pre- 
sent decade,* 

* In 1794, according to * Voigfs Magazine,' Reizen made 
use of the electric spark for the telegraph. In 1798, ac- 
cording to the same authority, Dr Salva, of Madrid, con- 
structed a tele^aph similar to that suggested by Reizen. 
The Prince of Peace witnessed the experiments with much 
vsatisfaction ; and the Infant Don Antonio engaged with 
Dr Salva in improving his apparatus. His experiments, 
it is stated, were conducted fArou^A many miles, although 
^there does not appear to have been published any descrip- 
tion of his plan. In the 'Monthly Magazine' for Peb- 
ffuary, .t797, we find the following corroborative evidence 
rof the application : * The Prince of Peace, who testifies 
I the most laudable zeal for the prcMrress of science, under- 
staading that Dr Don Francisco Salva had read, at the 
'Royal Academy of Sciences at Barcelona, a memoir on 
the application of electricity to the telegraph, and pro- 
-aented, at the same time, an electrical tel^raph of his 
own invention, requested to examine the apparatus him- 
self. Satisfied with the exactness and celerity with which 
commnnications may be made by means of it, he intro- 
duced the doctor to the King of Spain. The Prince of 
Peace afterwards, in the presence of their msyesties and 
the whole court, made some communications by this tele- 
,graph,/eompletely to their satisfaction. The Infant Don 
Antonio proposes to have one of them on the most com- 
(plete c«QstKnction, which shall possess power sufficient to 
communicate between the greatest distances, by land or 
sea. With this view his highness has ordered the -con- 
struction 9f a machine, the cylinder of which is more than 
•forty inches in diameter, and he intends, as soon as it is 
finished, to undertake a series of curious and useful ex- 
periments, , in conjunction with Dr Salva. This is an 
employment worthy of a great prince ; and as soon as the 
resnlts reach ns, we shall emoy much pleasure in present- 
ing them to the public' However, we hear no more of 
(the expmpents ; but we next have ^mmering's voltaic 
■«lecti4c telegraph, described before the Academy of 
Sciences at Munich, in 1809. Then came Mr Ronalds, 
.of Hammersmith, in 1810: his experiments appear to 
hjive been successOil, so far as they went ; and, after re- 
.porting the result, ' Why,' he continues, ' has no serious 
trial yet been made of the qualifications of so diligent a 
courier P and if he .ahonld be proved competent to the 
task, why should. jiot o\ir kings bold councils at Brighton 
with , their ministers in i.ondon P Why should not our 
govemnoent goverp at Portsmouth almost as promptly as 
at Downing Street P Why should our defaulters escape 
by defiiult of our foggy climateP Let us have electric 
conversazione offices, communicating with each other all 
over the kingdom, if we can.' There is also another can- 



didate, one Mr Porter, of Harrow, who memorialised tb« 
House of Commons upon the subject, and who, in 1825» 
proposed ' a method of instantaneous communication with 
outposts, which neither foffgy weather nor the darkness 
of night need prevent.' He asserts the right of England 
to a priority in the paternity of the electric telegraph over 
Germans and Americans, contending that the ' magic 
saddle' should, at least, be placed upon the right horse. 
Nevertheless, the use of the galvanic battery for the tele- 
graph—the most important stage of the discovery — most 
be referred to 1619, when Professor Oersted, of Copen- 
hagen, ascertained that magnetism is induced on a soft 
piece of iron by allowing a curt^nt of electricity to pan 
at right angles round it, having it previously bound with 
copper wire, and that the magnetism ceases immediately 
the contact is broken.' 

We shall now proceed from the historical to the prac- 
tical, and illustrate the progress of that revolution in the 
course of all things, from love to robbery, now being 
effected by this subtile electric agent : ' The telegraph 
had only been completed from London to Liverpool a few 
days, when its power as a police agent was exemplified 
upon an interesting scale. One eventful Saturday, a 
droll -looking, dark-complexioned little Frenchman took 
up his abode at the Trafalgar, in Bath Street. On the 
following day, another gentleman, a Yankee, took op his 
quarters at the same hotel, to sojourn there until the 
ship Patrick Henry slipped cable for New York. The 
'strangers' soon became intimate; ate and drank toge- 
ther, and were inseparable companions. Little or nothing 
was known of the Frenchman, except that he was without 
any wardrobe beyond that which he wore. FrequeoUj 
he complained of the non-arrival of his tronc from London ; 
uttering ever and anon an interjectional curse upon the 
railway company, whom he saddled with its myaterioua 
miscarriage. This, with ludicrous effrontery, be urged 
as a plea for his shortness of cash. His friend, however, 

Ehilanthropically supplied his wants, and paid his way for 
im. As he was about to cross the Atlantic, he wished 
to cash some Baok of England notes, under the impres- 
sion that gold was more serviceable in America. Aecord- 
ingly he went to one of the LivertM>ol banks, and with 
him his constant friend, the Frenchman, who said, as 
naual, to his benefactor, * Yere thou goest, I vill go.' The 
notes were refused, on the ground that the bank was short 
of gold ; and the owner of them returned with the French- 
man to their hotel, and replaced them in his portmanteaa 
in his 'bedroom. On the following day, the man of money, 
wishing to see the lions of Liverpool and the embryo beau- 
ties of Birkenhead, invited the Frenchman to join him ; 
but the latter, as will 'be seen from the sequel, had more 
reasons than one for staying at home, and of departing, 
by an affectation of indisposition and ennui, from hu usual 
declaration of ' Yere thou goest, I will go.' In an hoar 
or so the absentee returned, and found that the Freoch- 
man had fled, after having broken open the portmanteaa 
and taken therefrom a £50 note, one £20, and three £10. 
Beneath lay a bag of .fifty sovereigns, but this had been 
overloc'ked. The thief had left Xiiverpool by the express 
train for London ; but full descriptive particulars of the 
Frenchman and the fraud had preceded him, by the bne 
and cry of the telegraph ; and behold htm collared mod 
in custody while presenting bis benefsctor's notes At the 
bank!' 

It is said that*' the course of true love never did mn 
smooth i ' and the following anecdote would seem to prove 
that even a railwav, in consequence of the electric tele- 
graph, is no-smoother a track than any heretofore known 
on which lovers may dance their coune-etdaXhlumbms, 
* A young gitl Jeft Cambridge by (he new Defiance coach 
for the railway terminus at Ware, en n>uU to meet her 
Jover in London. Fortunately, the father missed the 
maiden; and the telegraph at Cambridge having com- 
municated a description of her to the telegraph et Ware^ 
two policemen made themselves known to the fdr nm- 
away, and induced her to accompany them back to Oun- 
bridge, where she had to endure the paternal Irown ia- 
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•lead of enjoying the attenUen of her affianced at Shore- 
diteh.' 

Grim M fiatben and watcbfbl goardians need not, how- 
ever, aoppoee that the whispering wirei are out and out 
inindcal to Cupid ; the following will prove the reverse : 
'It appears that a daughter of one of the wealthiest 
merehants of Boston had formed an attachment for a 
haDdtome young man, who was a clerk in her father's 
eouiting-house ; and she determined to marry him, al- 
though her Cither had previously promised her in mar- 
riage to another soitor. The father having heard of the 
attadiment Mg^ed ignorance of it, but determined to 
caaae it to be broken off. For this purpose he directed 
the yomig man to proceed to England, by steamer, upon 
bosioeM, aDd the lover accordingly arrived, m route^ in 
New York. In the meantime the young lady had gained 
some knowledge of her father's intentions, and sent a 
Biesnge to that effieet to her lover in New York, by the 
followUig expedient :~She took her place in the tele- 
graphic office in Boston, and he did the same, with a ma- 
gisU«te, in the office in New York ,* and the exchange of 
•ooieni being given by the electric flash, they were thus 
nsarried by telegraph I Shortly after, the lady's father 
iottstcd upon her marriage with the gentleman be had 
selected for her ; and judge of his amazement when she 
teid him she was already the wife of Mr B., then on his 
way to England ; adding aai explanation of the novel way 
in whirh the ceremony was performed. The merchant 
threatened to protest against the validity of the marriage, 
but did not carry his threat into execution.' 

The electric telegraph certainly surpasses all creation 
aa a detective agent It has caught old Time ' napping,' 
and potting off his time upon his circuit. Here is rae 
fiKt notified and attested : — ' By the electric telegraph on 
the Great Western Railway has been accomplished the 
apparent paradox of sending a message in 1845, and re- 
ceiving it m 1844 ! Thus, a few seconds after the clock had 
atrwek twelve, on the night of the dlst of December, the 
■operintciideot at Paddington signalled his brother officer 
at Sloogb that he wished him a happy new year. An an- 
flwer was instantly retomed, suggesting that the wish was 
prematore, aa the year had not yet arrived at Slough ! 
The fuet ia, the diffsrence of longitude makes the point of 
midnight at Slough a little <rfter that at Paddington ; so 
that a given instant, which was after midnight at one sta- 
tion, was before midnight at the other ; or the wonder 
naay be more readily understood when it is recollected 
tiiaft the motion of electricity is far more rapid than the 
diomal moUoo of the earth. — We hear of similar feats 
Id the United States. Thus, a letter from Indiana says : 
' Thaiwonderlhl Invention the magnetic telegraph posses 
tbroagh oar country from the eastern cities, communicat- 
ing intelligence almost instantaneously. News has been 
traoamitted from Philadelphia to Cincinnati, a dbtance 
of 750 miles, on one unbroken chain of wires. Of course, 
ae Cincinnati b 13 degrees west of Philadelphia, or 40 
miontes of time later, the news is thus much ahead of the 
time." 

Whither shall the robber now flee to escape the foot of 
his captor f ' A person entered the Wolverton station of 
the London and North Western Railway, and took a 
third-class ticket for Birmin|[ham. The train sUrted, 
and bad nearly arrived at Bhsworth, a distance of ten 
B^leR, when a police-officer inquired of the station-master 
at Wolverton what persons had taken tickets at that sta- 
tion by the last train. On the information being afforded 
him, tbe officer was led to believe that a person suspected 
of a robbery, committed in the neighbourhood on the pre- 
Tioos evening, had proceeded with his booty by that train. 
The electric telegraph firom Wolverton to Blisworth was 
immediately put into use, and the necessary information 
■cot thither. On the arrival of the train at Blisworth, 
the carriages were inspected, and a person answering tbe 
description found. He was apprehended, and the stolen 
woods were found among his luggage. He was brought 
bask by the next train to Wolverton, and safely lodged 
tiM tamo evening in the Aylesbory jail.' 



If the telegraph acts as an informer and detector, it 
is also prompt and honest, as tbe following evidence 
will show : * One morning a lady inadvertently left her 
purse, containing £30, on the counter at the Witham 
station of the Eastern Counties Railway. It remained 
unobserved by the station-clerk until both the train and 
the lady had left, whereupon he instantly telegraphed 
the occurrence to the authorities at tbe Chelmsford sta- 
tion, who, on the train's arrival, made inquiry of all the 
lady passengers, who immediately commenced an investi- 
gation of pockets, reticules, and purses. Amongst others 
one found that she was no longer mistress of her little 
mint, and she was informed, through the master medium 
of electric language, that her purse was safe at Witham, 
and would be forwarded by tbe following train.' 

* A gentleman resident at Falkirk was booked at Leeds 
for Newcastle, by the York and North Midland Railway. 
Uis luggage was given in charge to one of tbe company's 
servants, and ere the train started the passenger was told 
that all was right. On arriving at the York station in- 

2uiry was made for the luggage, which contained valuable 
ocuments, but it could not be found. Application was 
made to the superintendent of the railway telegraph, the 
alarm-bell was touched, the vibrations reached Leeds, 
from which, in the course of three minutes, the following 
colloquy took place between the superintendent at York 
and his correspondent at Leeds : — ' Is a carpet bag and 
hat- box with you, addressed Mr P' *Yes.' — * For- 
ward it by first down train.* * Yes.' — * Did you not say 
of the luggage, * All's right P' ' * Yes.'—* Then forward it 
to the Falkirk station at your own expense.' * Yes.' In 
due course the luggage reached Falkirk station, * all right/ 
and free of charge.' 

The following are rather good jokes : ' A cunning 
butcher one morning took a ticket at the Derby railway 
station for a trip to Birmingham. He was about to seat 
himself in the train when he was accosted by one of the 
officers as to a dog he had with him, for which, it appear- 
ed, he had not paid the usual fare. The butcher stoutly 
revised to pay what was demanded, and, after the ex- 
change of sundry words between the disputants, the ani- 
mal was < taken in charge,' much to the chagrin of its 
owner. In a brief interval, the dog either escaped or 
was released, and scampered along the platform towards 
the place where it had been separated from its master, 
who, during a trifling delay of the train, had iust time to 
secure the animal, ere the whistle blew, and the carriages 
were in motion: this circumstance, however, did not 
escape observation, as appears in the sequel. The tra- 
veller patted his d^g, in the exuberance of his delight at 
baring 'done the railway chaps for once;' and then, 
turning to a fellow-passenger, and casting an incredulous, 
half-contemptuous glance at tbe magic wires along the 
line, confidently exclaimed, * They may telescope me 
NOW, if they can ! ' Onward sped the train ; Birming- 
ham was at length reached ; but the man of economy had 
not walked many paces from the carriage in which be had 
been seated, before he was interrupted by a sudden tap, 
followed by—* You've not paid for that dog !' The butcher 
stared at the officer, then at his dog, and paid the money, 
growling out, * Telescoped, by jingo !" 

* Mr , of York, travelling by railway, fell into con- 
versation with a gentleman on the subject of the electric 
telegraph. While speaking of the simplicity of the mode 
of working it, and giving instances of the short space of 
time in which a communication could be despatched the 
distance of fift^ or one hundred miles, he was disbelieved 
by his companion, who could not be persuaded, except by 
some practical illustration, that the telegraph could work 
such wonders as was alleged. The train passed on, and 
at length arrived at the terminus, when the stranger 
found that his umbrella was lost, or had been removed 
from its place. If removed, how, or by whom, the sequel 

will discover. He comm nicated bis loss to Mr , who, 

with great promptitude, observed, 'Oh, the telegraph, 
sir! Come with me to the telegraph office.' The stranger 
was almost tempted to indulge in ridicule, but he was 
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assured that the umbrella would be heard of in a few 
seconds. He entered the office. The telegraph was set 
in motion, and in an unaccountably short space of time, 
the lost umbrella was drawn from under the counter upon 
which the dial stood, the stranger ejaculating, < Well, 
gentlemen, seeing is believing!' and the individual who, 
not an hour before, was unwilling to believe the most 
ordinary telegraphic feats, now left the office with his 
opinion so far changed, as to suppose that the umbrella 
had actually been carried along the wires from the place 
where he imagined it had been left !' 

These constitute a part of the matter of the < London 
Anecdotes' relative to the electric telegraph — anecdotes 
which the most fertile and fanciful imagination could not 
have conceived a few years ago, but which are now re- 
volving in gossipping circles, and every place besides, as 
rapidly as the electric fluid does on the wires, and the 
truthfulness of which does not admit of question. 



THE SONG OP AUTUMN. 

iJfwom tlM * Bloty or the Smmmm,' bj H. G. Adams.) 
I scatter plenty o'er the landf 

I reap the yellow corn ; 
nine is the Joyoos harvest home, 
And mine the hnnter's horn ; 
The fall round moon 
Will look down loon 
On fields all doeely shorn. 

I bid the swallows wing their fllRht 

To climes beyond the sea; 
The nightingale, by day or night, 
Slngeth no song to roe ; 
For I send the blast 
That flieth Cut, 
To strip the forest-tree ; 

But first I tinge the qoiv'ring leaves 

With crimson and with gold, 
And coTer it as with a robe 
Right glorioas to behold. 
Then out I call— 
'Pride bath a fUl!' 
And it standeth bare and cold. 

I shake the rattling nuts to earth, 

I send the acorns down, 
With fir-cones strew the forest- walks. 
And when I chance to frown 
The mightiest tree 
Submissively 
Boweth his stately crown. 



WOLFGANG MOZART. 

Upon a beautiftil morning in the month of April, 1762, a 
little girl about eight years of age, and a boy about two 
years her junior, descended the vine-covered bank of Koso- 
heez, at the foot of which murmured and flowed the pure 
and rapid waters of the river Moldau, which loses itself in 
the ancient forest of Bohemia. Instead of dancing on their 
path with all that lively gaiety so common to joung people 
of their age, these two children held each other by the 
hand, and walked slowly along, with thoughtful brows, 
and downcast eyes, and the gravity of years stamped 
upon their fkces ; yet all the easy grace, candour, and sim- 
plicity of childhood were observable in their countenances 
and motions. Their dress announced the poverty of their 
condition. The little girl's robes were faded and worn, 
while those of the boy were patched with cloths of diffe- 
rent colours at both knees and elbows. Nevertheless, 
poor though they seemed, it was easy to be perceived that 
a kind and attentive mother had tastefully combed and 
braided their long, fair ringlets, and had washed their deli- 
cate bands, and handsome, intelligent faces — ^thus invest- 
ing poverty with its chiefeet dignity and grace, that of per- 
sonal cleanliness. They held in their himds each a large 
pieoe of bread, upon which from time to time they cast 



their eyes without venturing to eat When they had reach- 
ed the foot of the descent, and were about to seek shelter 
beneath the green boughs of the forest-trees, the little boy 
broke silence. *■ Did you remark, my sister,' said he, witli 
a sad voice, *in what manner our mother gave us our 
breakfast this morning, and how she sighed when I said, 

* Nothing but bread again ? ' ' 

' Yes, my brother,' replied the little girl, shaking her 
pretty head and sighing, * she wept — I saw her tears, and 
her look, which seemed to say, * There is even no more 
bread in the house, so you must be content' But where- 
fore do you weep ? ' added the little girl, suddenly melting 
into tears at the sight of her brother's emotion. 

* I weep because you do so,' replied WoUj^ang, in his 
turn ; and then he added, ' I grieve, too, that I have not 
bread enough for mv breakfast' 

' Poor little thing, said his sister, kissing the tears from 
his eyes, and fondling him, as if she had been twenty in- 
stead of only two years his senior, * you are never withont 
some great grief; but come, let us wander below the green 
spreading branches of the tall trees, and pluck the little 
flowers which peep from the clustered grass that grows 
beneath them ; and you shall eat what bread you have, and 
we shall wreathe our brows with blossoms, and forget that 
we are hungry.' 

As she spoke, Fredrika led her brother into the foroBt- 
path that skirted the margin of the Kosoheez, and began 
to cull the wild blossoms from its banks, and to laugh in 
the fiillness of her joy. High overhead towered the ash, 
fir, and elm trees, and the golden sunbeams struggled 
through their openings, and fell upon the moss-grown 
stones, and wild fox-gloves, and trefoils, and ferns, that 
clustered by the river's side. The songs of the birds came 
echoing from the &r recesses of the deep, green wood, and 
fell upon the ears of the children, like heaven-attuned har- 
monies, until the soul of the little boy was stirred within 
him, and his lips quivered with un undefinable emotion. 

< Fredrika,' said he, in a soft whisper, as he turned his 
large blue eyes towards those distant aiure spots of the 
concave sky, which could be seen through the shady fc>- 
liage over his head — * Fredrika,' said he, as the flowers 
dropped from his hand, and his fiice assumed a devotional 
character, * what a sweet place this would be in which to 
pray!' 

*True, my Wolfgang,' said the child, struck by her 
brother's earnestness ; * but for what and to whom will we 
pray?' 

* We shall pray for some means to make my moih^ 
smile oftener, and my father to seem less sad — we shall 
ask that poverty may go from our dwelling-place, and 
leave us happiness instead — and we shall pray to God, 
who dwells in the blue heavens which you see yondear 
through the dense leaves of the forest' 

< And he will listen to us,' said the little girl, joining 
her hands, and kneeling with charming simplicity upon 
the ground, while her brother bent down at her side. 

* My mother says that he always listens to the prayers of 
children who love their parents.' 

< My sister,' said Wolfgang, after he had knelt some time 
in silence, * shall we address ourselves to our Lady of Lo- 
retto, or to the great St John Nepomucene? ' 

< To 3t John,' responded the sister ; and she dosed h^* 
beautiful eyes, and exclaimed, in low solemn tones, while 
her brother's voice mingled with hers, < Oh, good St John, 
give us the means of being useful to our parents 1 ' 

Dependency, the parent of prayer, is a prime attribnte 
of childhood. The tender soul and tender frame alike 
cry for support and protection. * Lead us not into temp- 
tation,' says the young feeble spirit, as it looks upward to the 
bright region from which it so lately came, and forward on 
the dark world which it yet scarcely knows. * Give lis each 
day our daily bread,' cries the body, as it bends its knees 
upon the sward. Prayer, so profitable during all ages, is 
a necessity of childhood, and the act of it is one of infimoy's 
most holy aspects. As the little boy and girl knelt upon 
the soft green grass, and uttered their sweet filial aspira- 
tions, the sunbeams fell upon their closed eyes and spiii- 
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tualistd featares, as if tbey loved so to do ; and the eyes of 
■a man, who was concealed by the dense foliage which saiv 
rounded the spot where they knelt, shone on them too, 
with such an expression as an angel might wear, if it lis- 
tmed to such silvery voices. The man was of lofty, noble 
stature ; his oonntenance was mild and benevolent, and his 
dreas was rich but simple. He stood silent and thought- 
fill, and leaned upon the tree behind which the lovely chil- 
dren knelt 

* 8t John of Nepomncene, direct us how we may assist 
oar parents,' said the little boy, rising from his knees, and 
assisting his sbter to do so also. 

•We have finished oar prayers, then, Wolfjgang,* said 
Fredrika, as she kissed her brother's lips. 

' And we have discovered the means for which we have 
prayed,' exclaimed the boy, interrupting her, while his &oe 
lighted up with joy, and his bright eyes sparkled with 
hope. * I knew that we should discover some way of assist- 
ing our parents.' 

* And what way have yon discovered, our wise Wolf- 
gang? ' cried Fredrika, laughing. 

* Has not our mother over and over again told us that 
we were good children t' said the boy, with sweet nai'vet^ 
*and has not our &ther often declareid that you could sing, 
and that I could play well upon the piano t Now, we shall 
rise some fine morning,' said the child, with a serious air, 
*and we shall take each other's hands, and we shall wan- 
der far away over green plains, and by hedge-paths and 
rivers, until we discover, on our route, some stately castle ; 
and you shall sing; and I shall play upon the piano, and 
the ridi folks of the castle shall give us gold. Fredrika,' 
said the wrapt, dreaming boy, while his little breast heaved 
with the earnestness and fulness of his feelings, and his 
eyes shone as if with an inspiration, * I shall make the 
piano tremble with the moet enchanting airs, till every- 
body who listens to it shall tremble too, and then they 
shall embrace thee and me, and shall give us pearls, and 
jewels, and bonbons ; but I shall say we will have none of 
th ese ■ gi ve us money, I pray you, that we may carry it 
to our fkther and mother.' 

* Ah, what a dreamer thou art,' cried the little girl, as 
she embraced the enthusiastic child, and kissed him. 

' But more than that, sister,' continued the castle-build- 
ing In&nt, irith a profusion of expression and ideality, un- 
common in one so young — *more than that, sister,' he 
cried, as he embraced her ; * the king shall hear of us, and 
shall send an envoy fbr us ; and he shall give to me a sil- 
ken tunio, and to thee a robe of satin ; and we shall go to 
the Toyal palace, amongst beautifVil laidies, with broidered 
robea, fSsathers, gold, and jewels; and I shall sit at the 
piano— what a piano ! with wood bright as a looking-glass, 
with silver pedals, and notes of pearb and diamonds ; and 
we shall play till the court is ravished with our music, and 
then we shall be caressed and embraced, and the king 
shall demand of me what I wish ; and I shall answer * what 
the king pleases,' and then he shall give me a castle, and 
shall s^od for my father and mother.' 

A borst of laughter interrupted the recital of the bold 
young piano-player, who, looking fearfully first at his sis- 
ter and then quickly firom side to side, perceived the 
ttnatger, who had listened in his concealment to every 
word which had been uttered ; and now, seeing that he was 
di s covered, he approached the children wiSi a smiling 
oountenance, exclaiming, * Do not be afraid, my children ; 
fbr the f^reat St John Nepomncene has sent me as an envo v 
to yon.' The innocent children looked in each others 
ftoes at these words, and then they gased upon the pre- 
tended messenger. 

* Ah, well, so much the better,' cried the boy ; * if you 
ire his envoy you have done what I wish, I hope.' 

'No, no,' said the stranger, seating himself upon the 
tnmk of a tree, and placing Wolfgang and his more aged 
sod more bashfhl sister before him, * I shall only grant 
what jon dedro upon condition that you answer me truly 
the qoestions I shall ask you, and I shall know if you He.' 

* I never lie,' said the little boy, proudly. 

<I shi^ see whether you do or not,' said the stranger, ' 



smiling, and patting him on the head. ' What is your 
father's name ? * 

* Leopold Mosart,' said the boy, bowing. * He is chapel- 
master, and plays upon the violin and piano, but oftener 
the violin.' 

* And does thy moUier still live ?' 

*Yes, she does,' said Wolfgang, smiling, 'and a dear 
mother is mine.' 

* How many children are there of you?' continued the 
stranger, in an interested manner. 

The little boy shook his head, as if he did not know, 
and remained silent, while his sister, taking up the word, 
modestly replied, * We are seven in all, but two only re- 
main, my brother and I ; the others have all died.' 

* And your lather is very poor, my dear child ? ' said the 
stranger, in a kindly tone, to the little girl. 

*Ah yes, very poor,' she exclaimed, while the tears 
started into her eyes. ' Look,' said she, holding op the 
pieoe of bread which yet remained untasted, * that is all 
the bread that we had in the house this morning, and when 
my mother gave it to us she bade us go to the fields and eat 
it, for it grieved her to see us fare so poorly.' 

*Poor children,' said the stranger, with lively emotion, 

* where do your parents dwell ? ' 

* Above there, upon the hill, sir, in that little house 
whose roof you can perceive fh>m where we stand,' replied 
Wolfgang. 

* That house belongs to Dusseck, the musician, I know,' 
said the stranger, looking upward in the direction pointed 
cot by the children. * And now tell me,' he continued, 
while he patted their cheeks and smiled to them, and at 
the same time wiped a tear from his eye — * tell me what 
you demanded of the great Nepomncene, when I saw you 
praying a little ago.' 

' That we might discover the means of gaining money, 
and assisting our parents,' said the little girl, quietly; 
'and my brother declares that he has discovered those 
means, although I much fear that he has not' 

' If Wolfgang is able to play well upon the piano, as he 
said, his idea can be put in operation,' said the stranger, 
smiling, * and I can aid him.' 

* My brother is only six years of age,' said the little 
girl, looking fondly on the boy, ' but he can compose very 
beautiftil pieces already, my fother says.' 

* Compose, and he so young ! ' cried the astonished envoy 
(^ the great St John, as he looked half-doubtingly on the 
child. 

* Are you astonished at this ? ' said Wolfgang, laughing, 
and holding up his pretty head. * Ah, well, come to our 
house, and you shall see.' 

The stranger bent his head, reflected for a moment, and 
then said in a half-serious, half-jocular way, *My dear 
children, the great Nepomncene, that much revered saint 
of Bohemia, wills that you now return to the home of your 
parents, remain there all day, and before evening comes 
you shall hear some news.' The stranger was retiring, 
after speaking these words, when the lively little Wolfgang 
caught him by the skirts of his tunic, and exclaimed, ' One 
word, sir. My sister Fredrika did not tell you that we 
prayed that Nepomucene might send a dinner to my mother 
— might he not send it, then, sir, to-day ? ' and the boy 
looked archly at the envoy. 

* Your mother may depend upon it,' said the stranger, 
laughing. * Ls there anything else he can send to your- 
selves P ' 

* Nothing, sir,' cried the lively children in one breath, 
as they clasped each other's hands, and set out fbr home; 

* we wish but happiness to our father and mother.' 

The home of Leopold Mozart, which stood upon the hill 
of Eosoheez, and overlooked a lovely landscape of cul- 
tured fields, and dense forest, and rolling river, was not a 
very great house, nor was it superbly ftumished. One 
large apartment served as many purposes as the solitary 
subject of the Grand-duchess of Hesse Darmstadt, who was 
army, police, and court, peasant and * organisation of la- 
bour,' all in his own single person. The principal chamber 
of Leopold Mozart's home served for kitchen, dining-room. 
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tnd parlour. Oo one side was a lofty cbimnej, with 
Btew-pans suspended in the inside thereof; the other side 
was occupied by a piano, over which, suspended firom the 
wall, hung a Tiolin. In the centre stood a table of black 
wood, and surrounding it were several seats formed of 
straw. As the children entered this humble apartment, 
they were met by a young woman, whose neat and clean 
appearance bespoke industry and order, but whose hee was 
indicatiye of aniuety and care. * And wherefore are you 
so soon returned, my children ? ' said she^ embraoiag Wolf- 
gang and Fredrika. 

*Hillo! Wolfisang and Fredrika returned so early from 
the fields,' exclaimed a man at the same time, who had 
just followed them into the bouse, and whose handsome 
fbrm, intelligent features, and easy carriage and language, 
but ill-accorded with his bumble threadbare raiment ; * and 
what curious sights have yon seen this morning t' he 
repeated, fondling the boy. 

* Curious enough, I tell yon, my dear Iktber,' cried the 
lively child. * We saw the messenger of John of Nepomn- 
eene: and what a messenger ! He luui such a figure as yon 
see in a picture, and the air of a king.' 

* And did he speak to you, my boy ? ' said the chapel- 
master, smiling. 

* Ay, that he did,' cried Wolfgang, with an arch ex- 
pression, *and he will be here soon after he has sent 
dinner, and when I begin to play a sonata on the piano.' 

M. Moxart conld not restrain his laughter at the exces- 
sive simplicity of his little boy, and, placing him on his 
knee, he exclaimed, in a tone of raillery, * And shall ke 
gire you anything else bnt dinner, Wolfgang t' 

* Tes, ikther, a palace, and valets, and fine robee, and 
plenty of money ; ' and the boy continued to prattle on in 
this style until a loud tapping was heard at the door of the 
ebapetmaster's bumble house. When Madame Mozart 
opened the door, a little covered vehicle was standing be- 
fore it, with two attendants in charge of it. 

* Is this Leopold Mozart's, the chapel-master,' said a fiit, 
portly man, who puffed and blew, either with the exertion 
of wl^pping up the little horses, or carrying the flesh that 
covered his bones. 

* Yes, sir,' said Madame Blozart, making a low courtesy, 
for it was seklom that she had the pleasure of even seeing 
■0 fot a man. 

* Then the person whom Wolfgang Mozart met in the 
wood this morning sends the dinner he promised ; ' and so 
B&ying the cook and his assistant covered the black eeatre- 
table with rich and well-eooked viands. 

M. Mozart and his wife gazed in sta|nfied wonder upon 
the rich succulent food which was set before them, ready 
to be eaten, and at last finding speech — * You must tell me 
to whom I owe this mysterious banqnet^' said the ebapel- 
master, as he recovered from his astonishment; but the fot, 
burly cook shook his head, declared that the children 
knew as much of their beneikctor ae he could tell, then, 
bidding them good-day, he mounted his vehicle, and, driv- 
ing off quickly, left the fiunily of .Mozart in a state of won- 
der and amazement. 

* He must indeed be the envoy of some good saint, wbe 
conld do so kind a deed,' said the mother of Wolfgang, as 
the looked round the table with a tearftil eye, * and al- 
though the name of the good man is mnknown, his memory 
nevertheless lives in our hearts.' 

Just as the feast was being ended, and while the hearts 
of the fifcmily danced within them with a livelier joy than 
they had felt for many a day, the deck of a neighbevring 
convent struck two, and liule Wolfgang, as if recalled t» 
himself by the sound, left hhs seat, and approaebed the 
piano. ' The stranger,' said he, as if speaking to himself, 
* looked astonished when Fredrika told him that I could 
compose ; but were he in this house now, I shonld let him 
hear such a sonata.' As he spake, the child ran his tiny 
little fingers along the touches, which he conld hardly 
reach, with an ease and predaon whieb it was astonishing 
to look upon ; then, as if the sound recalled some bright 
glorious vision, beyond mortal keo, his little eyes dosed, 
his fece became lighted with a moat seraphic expression. 



and, abandoning himself to the instrument, he produced 
sounds so soft, so perfect, so dedded, and so harmonious, 
that even his fiither and mother sat mute with astonish- 
ment The rich and oapridous hney of the infoatilc oom- 
pocer seemed to have taken the wings of an angel, and to have 
attuned that instrument with the melodious thrilling barp- 
ings of heaven. His little bosom heaved as his feebly tiny 
inlsBwa swept over the ivory and ebon touches with the 
ease and rapidity of the most accomplished master, and 
bis fece was suffused with a soft rapturous smile, as the 
harmony that &Ued his soml lent its magk> infineoces t» 
that passive piano. The poet-musician — for in music there 
is a glorious, lofty element of poetry*-forgot everything in 
the ftilness of his devotion to his art The sounds of the , 
fluw>ff land, where hosts of cherubim, seated on rainbow* 
rims, struck their lyrie^trings, till the hills of heaven sent 
back the strains a{^n, seemed to waken his young genius 
from the latent slumbers of its youth. He, so lately from 
that pure fresh heaven above, where all is bliss, and glory, 
and brightnass, that we forget when we come down upon 
the earth, seemed to have retained in all its ftilness of 
power the music-langnage of the hosts above, fie could 
still speak to them, and hear them, through the ience of 
exquisite genius. 

* Oh, embrace me, my boy ! ' cried the enraptured fotlier 
with enthusiasm, as he held the feeble child to his bosom, 
and looked upon him with all the pride of a fether and an 
artist * With God's hdn,' he criedb * theu shalt one day be a 
great man.' Then suddenly desponding, as he reflected for 
a moment upon his true position, he exclaimed, in a sad 
tone, *Bmt who in all the world knows of thee but thy 
fother, my poor boy t who shall lead thee ftt>m the obccor 
rity of this little dwelling, and the humble condition of a 
chapel-master's sont who shall raise thee from the depths 
of misery and poverty and become thy protector? ' 

* I will,' cried a voice from behind, sind, turning round 
towards the spot whence the respense proceeded, Wotf> 
gang, with pleasure, recognised the envoy of St John Ne- 
pomucene, and Leopold Mozart, with awe and wonder, in- 
clined his head as he recognised Francis I. of Austria, wh» 
had come to spend some timein theqnietseohiuon of Ko80- 
heez, and whom he had firequehtly seen at the chapel. 

A few days after this adventure Wolfgang and hiafiMher 
set ont for Vienna, in order to appear at the court of the 
Empress Marie Theresa, at the command of her husband 
the emperor. 

'Beginning a life of labour St nsveancf age. Alan!' 
said his mother, weeping, < how hard IS the hit of the poer !' 

* I shall work for you, my mother, and a life of laboiir 
shall then be a life of pleasure,' cried thechttd, as he tlarew 
his arms round her neck, and Useed her. 

Wolfgang Mozart, dressed in a gay court costome, was 
led to the imperial palace of Vienna, and conducted by tbe 
master of the ceremonies into the concert-ball. It was 
tenantless when the Uttle musician entered, but the first 
thing that attracted his eyes was a splendid fAsno, before 
which he quickly and almcst instinctively seated himaeU; 
while bis fiither passed out upon a balcony which com- 
manded a noble view of the spkndid royal gardens. Alone 
in the great saloon, with his instrument before bias, tiM 
boy be^ to play, timklly at first, for the ftiU rich toocs 
of the grand instrament seemed to fill the whole spnoioiis 
apartment with a tremnlons seatfc of life ; then, as Ina car 
became fiimiliar with the tones, he burst into one of his 
most beautifiil strains ot improvisation, and gave him- 
self wholly up to bis instrument The boy, lost in the 
fenciee wMch gave life and the power of a noble aoomtea- 
tion to his fingers, and the chords which they touched, did 
not observe the rustling of silken robes, the waving of per- 
ftuned plumes, the gliiter of gems and gold, and the sparks 
ling of pearls, nor the soft footfells of little feet as the gay 
courtly train entered the saloon. It was only when he had 
finished, and the last vibration of the instrument had died 
away, that 1m looked UT»und, and found himself gazed co 
by bright eyes^ and regarded f^ lovely smiling counts- 
nances. C^^ 

'How beantiftdly'yoQ p1ny r cried a Httle ^ a» die 
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ran to the side of the little musician, and took his hand. 
• Will you teach rae to play as well ? * 

' Ah, it is a wearisome, toilsome thing to learn to play/ 
said the boy, innocently. ' Tou must sit long, and grow 
tired, and then begin again. I will not learn you until 
yoa are bigger, and then you will no^ feel it so sore upon 
yon.' 

* And who taught you ? * said the child, as she parted 
his carU and looked into his eyes. 

* My fitther, and the good St John Nepomucene,' said 
the boy, archly. 

' Then you and the saint may learn me,' cried the little 
Princess Marie Antoinette, clapping her hands at the 
thcMtght. 

' Great princesses do not need the saints to teach them,* 
said the boy ; * they don*t need to play for bread.' 

WolQpuig Mozart, at the age of eight years, appeared 
befiune the court of Versailles and rarished his auditory with 
the preoodty of his genius. He played the organ in the 
chapd royal, before the king and his courtiers, in a style 
t^t bad never been surpassed by the most accomplished 
masters. At that early period of his life, he composed two 
SDBatasi, which are still extant to attest the richness of his 
fancy and the fulness of his powers of development. One 
of tluMe he dedicated to Victoire, diughter of the King of 
France, and the other to the Countess of Tesse. In 1 768, 
be returned to Vienna, where he composed, at fourteen 
years of age, his opera of ' Mithridates,' which was ho- 
noured with twenty successive performances. 

In 1776, a young man sat in a quiet retired box in an 
opera-bouse in Paris, with his head resting upon his hand, 
listening to the performance of the celebrated * Alcesta,' 
whose glorious strains fell almost unregarded upon the 
ears of the cold throng, who had come determined to con- 
demn it. The young man was of small stature, and his 
long fiur hair fell round his pale cheeks and neck, but his 
countenance was as beautiful as that of an Apollo Belvi- 
dere, and it seemed to sympathise with every emotional 
change of the opera. Beside him stood a handsome man, 
whose eyes rolled from side to side of the theatre with an 
expression of blended chagrin and defiance, and whose lips 
quivered, as he strove to return the half-sneering glances 
that were somedmes cast on him from loungers in the op- 
posite tiers of boxes. The curtain fell at last amidst so- 
lean silence ; not a solitary plaudit greeted the Ubours and 
hopes of the Chevalier de Qluck, whose opera had just died 
of eold Qptttempt and envy. The composer stood still as a 
statne, and not a muscle of his handsome features moved, 
as hundreds of eyes were fixed upon him, and hundreds of 
lips were curled in affected pity. He felt that the fruits of 
his genius had deserved another fate, and, proud in that 
consciousness, he looked forth calmly upon his eaesues. 
The young man who sat beside him seemed alone over- 
powmd iHth his emotions in all that vast assembly, or he 
was lost in reverie, for the curtain had fallen seme time 
bdbre he seemed to be aware of the feet At last he sud- 
denly ronsed himself, looked quickly and furtively round 
upon the andience, then suddenly throwing himself into the 
arms of his friend, while he burst into tears, he passion- 
ately exclaimed, * Ah, the barbarians — the <Cold, frigid 
hearts of ice and bronie — what now could move them t ' 

* Ah, never mind, my dear boy,' whispered Gluok in his 
ear, while he pressed him to his breast, and his Up now 
viably quivered; * they shall do me justice in thirty years 
henoe. Now, however, the commendation of Wolfgang 
Mosari b worth a world of such fame as they could give.' 

It was little Wolfgang whom tiie chevalier pressed to his 
heart so tenderer, and whose opiqion he now valued so 
highly. The visioned glories that had danced before the 
mental eyes of the fenciftil boy had known something 
like reaHty, and thait, too, at an early age. He had won 
the flattery and applause of courts and kings ; he had sat 
bdbre assembled thousands of the proudest and the gayest 
of the world's great peers, and he had created for them 
sources of exquisite enjoyment, which their senses had 
ncfer known before, and which their imaginings had never 
conceived. At last he sat in his own sweet home at Vienna, 



revelling in melodious harmonic dreams, and swanlike sing- 
ing his soul away, while his mortal frame dissolved in the 
fervour of his spirit. 

One day Mozart sat at his piano, with his head inclined 
upon the touches, and his eyes half-closed. He was weary 
and feeble, for his body had yielded to his active spirit the 
tribute which the physical frame ever pays to genius. Wolf- 
gang's cheek was pale, and his brow was heavy — fur he had 
expended the rosy tints of the one and the glories of the 
other in his devotion to his art, and now he leaned quietly 
forward upon the instrument which slept in his sleep. Be- 
fore him also lay paper in confused piles, scraps of un- 
finished sonatas and oratorios— fragmentary symbols of 
the revealings of his fancy, which by the magic of their 
power would yet create worlds of thought, and wild joys 
in sympathetic souls unborn. Instruments lay scattered 
all around the room, like a hundred voiceless tongues, of 
which this weary, feeble man was the soul — the only re- 
velant and awakener. 

* Awake, Wolfgang,' said a voice in the ear of the sleep- 
ing composer, and Moxart, raising his head from its re- 
cumbent position, looked calmly and without apparent 
wonder in the face of his visiter. That face, however, could 
not be very distinctly scanned, for it was covered with long 
black hair, and shaded by a dark cloak and broad hat 

* What do you require of me P ' demanded the composer 
at last, when he had passed his hand across his brow, and 
recovered sufficient energy to speak. 

*I address myself to Wolfgang Mozart?' said the 
stranger, in a deep low voice, and in a tone of inter- 
rogatory. 

' And to whom have I the honour to speak t ' replied the 
musician. 

* To one who would have you compose a requiem before 
this day month, and who would pay you amply for it.' 

* A requiem I' said Mozart, musing, and smoothing his 
high polished brow with his palm. * Come to me, then, 
and it shall be done.' 

With all the enthusiasm of which his ardent nature was 
capable, he devoted himself to this work. When his wife 
would hang over him, and beseech him to forego Boch close 
application to study, he would smile and excUum, * I labour 
for my own death.' Indeed, the fire of that composition 
was supplied by the vital warmth of his lifeblood. Death 
he felt was in his cup, as he bent his noble bead over the 
page, which received upon its white bosom tbe transftisions 
of his life, and the records of his immortality; but still, 
with an ardour that knew no abatement, and a devotion 
which partook of all that religious unction of which his 
soul was so full, he laboured to leave his sublime thoughts 
to posterity, and, as the swan upon its crystal river sings 
as its lovely form floats downward to its death, so he, sing- 
ing as man never sung, finished his * Agnus Dei' with 
his expiring breath and strength, then laid him down in 
sleep. 

They placed the body of the young man— for he was 
only thirty-six years of age— upon a splendid bier, and 
they covered him with a richly-broidered pall, and the 
deep-toned organ pealed throu^ the long aisles and lofty 
arches of the cathedral, and five hundred voices chanted 
the soft, solemn, soul-subduing requiem over him who had 
once been a little, ragged, hungry child, fain to wander 
by tbe banks of the Moldau, and in the woods of Koso- 
heez, in order to forget that he had no dinner; but who 
now had won feme even before death, and whom his own 
generation, as well as posterity, delighted and delight to 
honour, as the most eminent musical genius of any age. 



A GOOD SCHOOLMASTER A^TD BAD 
PATRONS. 
Thb following excellent story of an American schoolmaster 
is from a New York paper :— I heard one of your com- 
mittees interfering with a vengeance, and turning out a 
schoolmaster for enormitieB in the way of illustrating les- 
sons. It appears that he had enlisted the feelings of his 
pupils in natural philosophy, and tried to get some appa- 
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ratos, but was told to • do the teaching,' and * leave the 
nonsense.' But, nothing daunted, he got some apparatus 
himself^ and told the bojs, if they would bring him a mouse 
or two the next day, he would show them th« efifects of 
nitrogen-gas upon them. The day came, but the committee 
reproved him, because, forsooth, the boys, in their eager- 
ness to learn, had been up all night trying to catch mice 
for their master, and disturbing the house. He promised 
to be better, but, when he came to astronony, he com- 
mitted a most atrocious crime — for, being deficient of an 
orrery, he took the biggest boy in the school, and, placins: 
him in the middle for the Sun, told him now t<y turn round 
slowly upon his axis, as the sun did ; then he placed a 
little boy for Mercury next to him ; a girl for Venus ; then 
a representation of the Earth ; then a fiery little fellow for 
Mars ; and so on, till he got all the planetary system ar- 
ranged, and explained to each one how fast he was to turn 
on his heel as he went round his orbit At a given signal 
the Sun oommenced revolving, and away went the whole 
team of planets round him, each boy keeping in his proper 
distance fh)m the centre, trotting with proper velocity in 
his orbit, and whirling round in due propoTtion as he per- 
formed his revolution. It must have been a rare sight, 
and a lesson which the boys retained ; for do yon think, 
my dear sir, that John, who represented Mercury, would 
ever forget that he had an easy time walking round the 
lubber in the centre T while Will, who represented Hei^ 
cules, must have been much out of breath scampering 
round his orbit But if the boys did not forget the lesson, 
neither did the master; they danced, but he paid the piper ; 
for, horrified, the committee dismissed him at once! — he 
had been teaching, for aught they knew, the dance of the 
Turkish dervishes. 



THREE DAYS' HUNT AFTER CROAKERS. 

FIRST DArS HUNT. 

[Uakennelllng the Hoands.} 

* Ofcbuice or chaace, oh, let not nua ceropUOn 
Else ihall he never cease to wall ; 
For, from the Imperial dome to where the swain 

Rears the lone cottage In tlic silent dale, 
All feel the assault of fortune's fickle gale;— 

Art empire, earth itseli, to change are doomU 
Earthquakes have raised to heaven the humble vale. 
And gulphs the moimtain's mighty mass entomb'd. 
And where the Atlantic rolls, wide continents have blooroU' 

BeaUie's Minstrel 

* When yon see a neighbour in tears, and hear him la- 
ment the absence of his son, the hazards of his voyage into 
some remote part of the world, or the loss of his estate, 
keep upon your guard, for fear lest some false ideas that 
may arise upon these occasions surprise you into a mis- 
take, as if this man was really miserable upon the ac- 
count of these outward accidents ; but be sure to distin- 
guish wisely, and tell yourself immediately, that the thing 
which really affects this person is not really the accident 
itself (for other people, under his circumstances, are not 
equally affected with it), but merely the opinion which he 
hath formed to himself concerning this accident' — Manttal 
ofEpictetuSy Chap. 22. 

* In the character of Maximus, I remarked these emi- 
nent qualities : a perfect command and mastery of him- 
self, so as never to be carried away by the violence of any 
passion, or seduced by the charms of inconsiderate and 
blind desire : cheerfulness and good humour in sickness, 
and all other afiiicting circumstances : a steadiness and 
evenness of temper, wherein the sweet and pleasant were 
mixed with tly polite and manly, and which, free of all sour- 
ness and peevishness, set off every action that was to be 
done, by a graceful and engaging manner of doing it : 
such sincerity in speaking, and such integrity in acting, 
that no man disbelieved what he said, or doubted of the 
good intention of what he did : a mind more knowing and 
elevated than to be struck with wonder and admiration : 
more firm and steady than to be overcome with terror, or 
stunned by any accident : never in a hurry, nor ever in a 



loitering and sauntering way : never disconcerted and at 
a loss what to do : a countenance never dejected nor ever 
distorted by a disdainful sneer : a disposition the Tery re- 
verse of anger and jealousy, beneficent and forgiving 
ikithful and true. His character was, moreover, enlivend 
by a strain of gaiety and graceful pleasantry. 

Be thou like a rock that is beaten continually by the 
waves. The rock stands ffrm while the timid waves sink 
down b<£)re it Unhappy me ! sayest thou, that Ibis mis- 
fortune should befhll me; but why not rather, happy me! 
whom this misfortune does not aggrieve, neither ove^ 
whelm with the weight of present nor the fear of impend- 
ing evil ? The misfortune might have happened to acy 
man, but it is not every man could bear it without repin- 
ing. . . . Can any misfortune hinder thee from being just, 
magnanimous, temperate, prvdent, circumspect, and cau- 
tious against error, modest, generous, with what other quali- 
fications are the true aim imd proper virtues of human na- 
ture f Remember finally to make use of this maxim oo 
every occurrence that has a tendency to give thee pain — to 
wit, the occurrence itself is no unhappiness, but happy is 
the man who has fortitude to bear it 

Say to thyself in the morning, this day I shall have o^ 
casion to be in company with men of vidous characters : 
such as the overbusy and meddling, the ungrateftil, tbe 
insolent and injurious, the crafty, the envious, the selfish. 
All these vices they owe to their ignorance of what is go«d 
and what is evil : but I being well informed of the nature 
of good and evil, that they are the same with honest and 
dishonest, as also of the nature of him who errs, that he if 
my kinsman, not in respect of flesh and blood, but as we 
are both partakers of that divine particle, the mind — hdo^ 
I say, well informed of this, I can neither be hurt by any 
of them ; for none can involve me in dishonesty, nor caa 
I be angry at or hate my kinsman, Ibr we were made to 
aet in concert, as much as the hands, the feet,, the eyelids^ 
the upper and lower rows of teeth. To act therefore ia 
opposition to one another is against nature ; and to ha^ 
hour indignation and hatred is acting in opposition. 

All vain and idle thoughts that have no tendency to anj 
good and valuable purpose, ought to be debarred, not to 
mention such as are the offspring of a designing, tntij, 
and malignant heart. And thou art to accustom thyself 
to entertain only such thoughts, as if one should ask'tbtt 
unexpectedly what is now in thy mind, thou couldst im- 
mediately answer with all freedom, it is this or that, so as 
to manifest the simplicity of thy heart, thy meekness, thy 
social disposition, thy contempt of pleasure and all sensual 
enjoyments, having no malice, envy, jealousy, or other 
weakness whereof to be ashamed.' — Comnuntarie^ of Hu 
Emperor Marctis Antonmui. 

' Happy, oh ! happy he, who, not affecting 
The endless toils attending worldly care^ 
With mind reposed, all discontent r^ecting, 
In silent pace tils way to heaven prepares ; 
Deeming his Itfis a scene, the world a stage. 
Whereon man acts his weary pilgTimBge.' 

Wilb^'s ModrigmU, 1609 

*To be perpetually alarmed either with the fear of 
thieves or fire^ to distrust yomr domestics lest they should 
plunder you ; if this be the pleasure and satisfaction of 
riches, welcome poverty — may I never be rich.* — Horaa, 
First Satire. 

* All animals are more happy, and have more nnd^'Btaod- 
ing than man. Look, for instance, on yonder ass; all al- 
low him to be miserable. His evils, however, are not 
brought on him by himself and his own fault ; he feels 
only those which nature has inflicted. We, on the con- 
trary, besides our necessary ills, draw upon ourselves a I 
multitude of others. We are melancholy if any penton ' 
happen to sneeze; we are angry if any speak reproach- . 
fully of us ; one man is affrighted with an unlucky dream ; i 
another at the hooting of an owl. Our oontentioas, onr j 
anxieties, our opinions, our ambition, our laws, are all I 
evils, which we ourselves have superadded to nature.'— ' 
Menandtr. | 

' It is the part of a wise and of a good man to deal with ; 
his inferior as he would have his superior deal with him; 
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Ibr servants are mot only men, but a kind of humble 
fiends : and fortune has no more power over them tlian 
over their masters : and he that duly considers how many 
serraots have come to be masters, and how many masters 
\o be servants, will Uy no great stress of argument, either 
Qpon the one, or upon the other. . . . But we live as if a 
servant (or slaye) were not made of the same materials 
irith his master, or to breathe the same air, or to live and 
iie under the same conditions. It is worUiy of observa- 
tion, that the most imperious masters over their own ser- 
rants, are, at the same time, the most abject slaves to the 
Kfvants of other masters. I will not distinguish a servant 
hy his office, but by his manners. The one is the work^of 
RortuDe, the other of virtue. . . . The body of a servant 
may be bought and sold, but his mind is free.' — Saneca, 

* Tlioofch thj wide-«tretch*d dcminlons should extend 
To India's utmost bounds, thonich down to thee 
The Mede. the Arab, and the Persian bow, 
If thy decree are wicked, if by (ear 
Or anger thou art sway'd. thou'rt but a siare 
And in thy breast shall feel the tyrant's power. 

Aet not a double part, nor, &Ise thyself; 
<»ive ear to rumours, for whoe'er does so 
SfadH be affHghted at each idle noise. 
And never, never know an hour's peace.' 

Claudian'* Advice to a Prince. 

• Happy,* said I, *are they who are permitted to ascend 
the mountain ! ' But while I was pronouncing this excla- 
madoD with uncommon ardour, I saw standing beside 
me a form of diviner features and a more benign ntdiance. 
'Happier,' said she, *are they whom virtue conducts to the 
mansions of content I ' * What,' said I, * does virtue then 
reside m the vale P ' * I am found,' said she, * in the vale, 
and [ illuminate the mountain. I cheer the cottager at his 
toil, and inspire the sage at his meditation. I mingle in 
the crowd of cities, and bless the hermit in his cell. I 
have a temple in every heart that owns my influence ; and 
to him that wishes for me, I am already present Science 
may raise thee to eminence, but I alone can guide thee to 
feUcity.'— 2^ Bill of Scimei^ Aitkin. 

[Meeting of Huntsmen and Breaking of Cover.] 

*How are you this morning ?' 

'Only so so,' said Mr Smith,—* slept very ill last night, 
and had fnghtfbl dreams. Their impression is not off yet 
Always something bad comes after these. In fact, I have 
had no letter this morning yet from Tom, and have reason 
U) apprehend the worst The vessel is a week due, at 
least if she had ikir wind.' 

'Had she fair wind?* 

'How should I know?' 

'I can't tell, but you seem to know,' 

• What do you mean ? ' 

' I mean, that you presume she had fiur wind.' 
'1 presume no such thing.' 

• You apprehend the worst' 
'Well.' 

'Because the vessel is a week due, and due because she 
l>ad fair wmd ; but not due if she had foul or contrary 
winds.' 

' Too don't understand these matters. It is needless to 
open one's mind to you — as well expect sympathy fVom ' 

' Come then, and I'll show you your superiors in the 
sublime art of self-vexation. Would you like one in the 
Jwt stage firstt' 

' I think I shall defer this matter till to-morrow ; I'm 
not in the mood to-day.' 

'The best mood then you can be in. Come along !->- 
^own this lane, and up Charles's Street, and we come to 
P^^tient No. I. She is a friend of my own — a spinster 
?ady of some fifty years of age.' 

The nnhi^)py lady who was about to be shown off as a 
sele^ed speeimen of some new philosophy, had just left the 
^'[c'^ESut-table of the family with whom she boarded, and 
W seated herself by the fire of her own sitting-room. 
She wad sighing frequently, and occasionally wringing her 
h^<la, and speaking at times to herself, but so low as not 
^ be heard. She seemed sixty rather than fifty, was 



about middle size, and inclining to corpulency. Sof^ massis 
of fat, here and there streaked with red, swelled out her 
cheeks, and diminished the effect of her nose, especially in 
a side view, and a loose bag hung beneath her chin like a 
peliciin's pouch, and her eyes were little and half shut 
with a glazed expression in them, like those of a person 
addicted to stimulants, though she used none, and alt4>- 
gether she associated a faded colony under a tropical ci- 
mate, though you ceuld not well tel4 how. 
' Is Miss Pender within?' asked Mr Brown. 

* Yes, sir,' said the servant 

* Nut engaged, is ehe ? ' 

* I'll see, sir.' 

' Walk in, gentlemen,' said the girl, as she returned, 
* Miss Pender will be with you immediately.' 

Immediately turned out half an hour, and brought in 
Miss Pender, a very different looking person from whai 
she had been but a short while before. She rustled in 
silks, and shone with smiles, and gave a stately courtesy 
as she entered. 

' My dear aunt I was just passing with my friend,' said 
Mr Brown, ' and dropped in to see you. Allow me to intro- 
duce Mr Smith.' 

' Pray, be seated, sir,' said Miss Pender to Mr Smith, 
with a gracious smile and gentle voice. ' I'm so obliged 
by your attention, John,' she added, in a very bland man- 
ner. ' And how is our dear friend, and the children?' 

'All in good health and spirits, aunt,' replied Mr 
Brown. 

' I'm so glad of that,' replied Miss Pender. * May I 
hope, sir,' continued she, addressing Mr Smith, ' that your 
lady and family are well, if I am right in supposing that ' 
you have the fisiicity to be a husband and a^. father ? ' 

* All well, thank you,' said Mr Smith, *at least so far as 
I know.' 

' What a pity it is,' remarked Miss Pender, * that they 
should grow up and go aw%y. One can never long say 
how it is with them, or what they are about when out of 
one's sight' 

' True, ma'am,' said Mr Smith, thoughtfiilly. 

* So many temptations in the world.' 

* Many indeed.^ 

' Getting always worse too, I think.' 
<No doubt of it' 

' The one would seem to corrupt the etiier, as fast they 
grow up ; it is quite terrible to think of it' 

* Very distressing,* said Mr Smith. 

* And where do you think, sir, the matter will stop ? ' 
' It is difficult to say, ma'am.' 

' You need not laugh, John ; it is quite true, though yoo 
are pleased to think otherwise. Your laughing wont make 
the world better.' 

' Nor your scolding either, I fear, aunt' 

' Telling the truth is not soolding, John. It ia right 
that people should be put upon their guard, and especially 
the young.' 

* Certainly,' said Mr Smith. 

* When one is aware that he is in the company of thieves,' 
continued Miss Pender, ' he can take means to protect his 
property ; but if he is not aware, he is in a numner unpro- 
tected, and is sure to be plundered.' 

Miss Pender and Mr Smith went on for some time re- 
ciprocating dismal views of human nature, and gloomy 
auguries for the Aiture, when Mr Brown reminded his 
fiiend it was time to be gone. 

* And what is there very peculiar about that lady ? ' said 
Mr Smith, as he and Mr Brown reached the street; 
'slightly prim, no doubt, and somewhat antiquated — a 
tincture of bitterness it may be, but sensible withal, and 
seemingly comfortable.' 

' What a system of deceit and false signs is human life ! ' 
said Mr Brown musingly. 'Anger looks pleased, envy 
pities, malice smiles, and misery laughs, and the counter- 
feit takes. We are not sate in saying a person is happy 
by merely looking at him, and seeing him occasionally, 
and summing up his external advantages, however nu- 
merous these may be. I know the remark is stale, but 
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people don't think of it as they ought ; in Ihct, thoog^ tbej 
say otherwise, they don't believe it. I was twenty years 
in conTincing myself of it As Phosdrus says, 
* The tiniel glitter, and the speclons mien, 
Delude the most ; few pry behind the Keno.* 

* No doubt,' agreed Mr Smith, * the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the mind are what alone determine the question of 
personal comfort.' 

*And therefore,' pursued Mr 6ro¥m, *we cannot say 
what a man's happiness or misery is, except he lay open 
to us the inmost recesses of his heart. But it is seldom a 
man discloses all that he feels or thinks, even to his most 
intimate Mends, much less to the world. I know that joy 
and grief have their appropriate external indices, and 1 
daresay, when very intense and long continued, they will 
force themselves into the countenance; but all men affect 
these signs more or less, in order to hide the true state of 
their thoughts and emotions from each other, and hence 
arise all sorts of mistakes and misconceptions, corroding 
passions, and fklse pursuits. Had we but the faculty to 
see into men's minds as we see into ice, we would learn 
contentment from the sight ; but we have no such faculty, 
and hence we are deceived by what we see and hear, and 
think those happy who are in reality wretched. I had a 
laughing, talking acquaintance once, and every one thought 
him as happy as he was gay. I saw him a few hours be- 
fore his death ; there was no change in his manner, except 
increased gaiety, and yet he died by his own hand.' 

* Indeed! that was Colonel Gardiner's case repeated, 
only ending worse.' 

* There are many Colonel Gardiners—envied of their ac- 
quaintance, yet wishing themselves dogs.' 

' Tour friend must have been insane.' 

* No doubt, but insanity brought on by foolish thinking 
— by anticipating evils which were not likely to occur, or, 
if they did, were not insupportable, as is shown by many 
bearing them without repining. The right or wrong views 
we take of things make them tolerable or intolerable.' 

* What was it your fHend dreaded?' 

* That he would not succeed in the profession for which 
he was preparing himself, as competition was great and his 
influence was small, and that he would be cast upon his 
friends, and live disrespected and die unnoticed. What 
at first might have been crushed as an acorn beneath his 
foot, became at last a mighty oak which shook and over- 
threw his mind.' 

* An extraordinary case oertunly.' 

* By no means, it happens every day, though not, it may 
be, in the same manner. Thousands of instances are kept 
from the public eye, too, by superior powers of endurance 
on the part of the sufferers. They die natural deaths, 
that is, ihey do not die by hemp or steel, looped or wielded 
by their own hands, but they die as surely and more 
painfully by mental stabbing and strangulation. I read 
only yesterday, after I left you, of a man who fancied his 
affairs much worse than they were, and who killed his 
wife and children to save them from destitution. The like- 
lihood is, that the morbid apprehension first suggested it- 
self to Mm while in dull spirits, and he gave place to i% 
and turned it in his mind, and recurred and re-recurred to 
it, till it grew and expanded, and gathered kindred trahis 
of thought, and filled and occupied the mind, and at 
length became an hundred-headea monster that glistened 
and tossed at remonstrance, at reason, and at fact It is 
dangerous to form opinions, or determine upon any course 
of action, while labouring under prostration of spirits from 
any cause. The probability is, that our riews shall be 
morbid and our opinions fiilse. Few men are wise in 
anger, but fewer still under nervous depression.' 

*Your view about that poor man may be rights but 
other views might be taken, and quite as plausible.' 

*True, and none of them might be correct; but all we 
can do in such cases is to reason from those which are si- 
milar and ascertained. I grant there are physical causes 
which lead, by the operation of laws which cannot be re- 
sisted, to insanity. It is not of these I speak, but of those 
mental operations and processes which many put in force 



against themselves, so as to induce habitual misery mni 
sometimes confirmed lunacy. My aunt, now, whom yo« 
have just seen, is an illustration of this, and of the fkiae 
signs we were speaking o£' 

* Are you serious ? ' 
'lam.' 

* There is no mars of derangen»ent about her, aod she 
seems as happy as one can be in her circumstances.' 

* She is neither the one nor the other, but a miserable 
monomaniac. Nay, I do not jest. Her parents died vrfaen 
she was twenty-six. She was left a competency, and be- 
gan housekeeping on her own account. The first serraiii 
she had, purloined some wearing apparel. She broods 
over her loss till she began to sui^pect the honesty of her 
second maid. Temptations were put in her way, till ti^ 
girl at last suspected my aunt's motives, and broadly chal- 
lenged her with them. A quarrel ensued, and they sepa- 
rated. Her successor was carefully picked out Arom a re- 
mote part of the country, and, as ill fortune would have 
it, she appropriated some trifling thing, and sent it ho^ 
to a little sister. I need not name step by step the pw- 
gress of the matter. It came to tliis, that my aunt mm- 
uoyed every friend and acquaintance she had vrith on- 
ceasing bitter prattle about the dishonesty of servants. 
She was remonstrated with, and warned of the conse- 
quences — the desertion and derision of aoqaaiutances — 
the misery she would inflict upon herself— and the certaiB 
repulsion of any admirer that might turn up.' 

' And did these considerations not weigh with her ?' in- 
quired Mr Smith. 

* Only for a time, and only so far as speaking was con- 
cerned. She broke out again in a few months, and became 
worse than ever. Term after term, and often in the middle 
of it, servant after servant was dismissed ; and some of 
them bi-ought actions at law against her for defamatioa of 
character, and latterly no one would serve her at any 
price. She was, in consequence, forced to give up beiase- 
keeping, and betake herself to lodgings. The pest was in 
her mind, and she took it with her. It soon showed itself 
and caused the family she went to, to part with her.' 

* But how did it show itself under these circumstances T' 

* To give you an idea I will give you a case. One of ber 
landladies— for she has had a great many — asked her one 
morning why she sighed and looked so sad. *I have slept 
none,' said my aunt. — * Were you not well. Miss Pender?* 
— * Oh, yes, but I could not sleep for thinking of the dis- 
honesty in the world.' — * I hope. Miss Pender,' said the 
landlady, * you have no reason to think any one dishonest 
in this house ? ' — * These servants are not to be depended 
on anywhere,' said my aunt. — ' I can implicitly depend on 
mine, said the landlady ; * she has been with me five years, 
and never afforded me the slightest ground for suspidon.' 
— ' Yes, but they are so cunning,' said my aunt. — * Have 

fou missed anything t' inquired the landlady. — *I think 
have,' said my aunt — * You think. Miss Pender ! yon 
ought to be sure ere you make a charge of that kind. The 
girl's character is as precious as yours or mine, perhaps 
more so — it is her 8^1, and she has an aged mother to 
support I thought you kept your drawers and wardrobe 
locked.' — * Yes,' said my aunt, * but these girls have sweet- 
hearts among wrights and blacksmiths, and get &lse keys 
and pick-lo<^ from them. 1 found out several cases of 
that kind among my servants.' — *Did they confess so?' 
asked the landlady. — * No,' said my aunt, * but I questioned 
them so hard sometimes, and charged them so sharply with 
it) that they got red with shame, and looked the very pic- 
ture of guilt, and I knew they had done it' — * They might 
get red with indignation as well as shame,' said the land- 
kdy. — * Yes, but I knew it was the colour of guilt and not 
of anger,' said my aunt, * there is a great difference between 
them. Your girl, it is true, pretends to be religions, but 
these religious people steal as well as others.' — * No reli- 
gious person will do so,' said the landlady. — *They will 
do so,' persisted my aunt; ' for I had a girl once who was 
very religious and well principled, and I said to her one 
day, ' How is it, Mary, that so many things are going amiss- 
ing, and you are so religious? ' ' Oh, uieoi,' said she, *reli- 
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l^oua people can pick up n thing as well as other folk.' ' — 
' Sm had been gibing you,* said the landladj. *Pretend- 
Bt9 to rebgion may steal, but no reltgioas or well-prin- 
Bipl«d penon wilL' 

* Certainly noc,' mid Mr Smith. 

« W«U,' eoBtinued Mr Brown, * the disease or eyil habit 
piftmid strength, like other evil habits, by indulgence, 
oncil in &ct it became the keynote to all her feelings and 
BiodeA of thinking, so that by the time she arrivcKl at forty, 
she was a confirmed and hopeless monomaniac' 

' Bat may it not have been,' suggested Mr Smith, 
*the resalt of constitution, and not of mismanagement of 
fchongfat?' 

* !&,' said Mr Brown; * I believe there may have been 
m slightly irritable temper to begin with, which would so 
&r &Toar the unpleasant thoughts that have become fixed 
in her mind ; but 1 am persuaded, if she had offered timely 
resistance^ she would have escaped the terrible calamity 
which has settled down upon her.' 

' It is difficult to say,' hesitated Mr Smith. 

* It is not diflioult to say. The matter is not a proble- 
matical one. It has been lohg known, and the evidence is 
open to every one who will take the trouble to satisfy him- 
self.' 

* And is the pilfering of servants the only subject on 
which she talks foolishly?' 

' Tes, bat it has given a meanness and bitterness to all 
her views and actions. She listens at kitchen and room 
doors, 4eigns deafness and near-sightedness, and tells stories 
dt kersetf to prove both, that she may throw people off 
their gaard. She seems when in company to be observ- 
ing nothing, and yet nothing escapes her, as is shown 
afterwards by the references she makes. She locks her 
drawers too, and keeps threads banging out by a slender 
bold in order to detect entrants; and sometimes she will 
leave one open, with a few useless things in it, and go out, 
and maintain, on her return, it has been unlocked and 
rifled. It is her chief occupation at night to turn over and 
count her articles, and sometimes it will be fiur in the 
morning ere she retires to rest.' 

■ And is it always the servant of the house she accuses t ' 

■ Yes, except once I believe, when the servant got into 
her fiavoar, by telling her all that was going on in the fa 
milj; for she is very curioas and delights to pry into other 
people's affairs, and is sure always to put the worst con- 
Btmetion upon their actions.' 

* That is bad indeed,' saia Mr Smith. 

'Very bad; but only the spreading out of the waters of 
btttemess which collect elsewhere.' 

' Pitiful ! And the servant, yoo say, escaped in that in- 
stance t Did not this cure her for the time ? ' 

*Koi at all, she fixed the charge on the mistress.' 

* I have not heard of such a case.' 

* In truth it is painful, and even disgusting to dwell on 
it. So violent indeed is her antipathy to servants as a 
class, that she cannot conceal her indignation, if any one 
ventnre to hint that any of them will get to heaven.' 

'Monstrous!' cried Mr Smith. *I am tired of this 
matter, let us drop it It is enough to give one the jaun- 
(hee:' 

< With our talking/ sud Mr Brown, * we have passed 
the square I meant to take you to next. Let us just turn 
back, it is not fiir.' 

' ru turn none. Good day.' 

* Do come!' 

'Ton need not insist' 

* We shan't be bng.' 
'Long or short' 

'A first-rate case.' 

'All the worse.' 

' Ripe as a cherry.* 

' Pull and eat it yourself then.' 

' Let us run halves.' 

' You're welcome to the whole.' 

'Grapes of Sodom! grapes of Sodom! who'll buy?' 
shouted Mr Brown after Mr Smith, as he rapidly disap- 
peared round the comer. 



A SUPBEMB CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 

Tbk character of the present times seems unfavourable 
for discussion or speculation. The world is not only in a 
state of agitation, but of fierce temperamental irritation. 
A frenzied disease, more virulent and as universal as the 
potato blight, is firing the veins and eating at the consti- 
tution of humanity ; and violent spasms and convulsive 
delirium are the premonitory symptoms of afiTection, 
while war-cries and campaigns are the confirmed typa of 
the universal disorder. The great business of the world 
seems now to be to fight. For six thousand years mankind 
have preserved and glorified the chivalry of Cain ; they 
have tramped over hecatombs of murdered men, and 
waded through rubicons of blood, in order to clutch the 
phantom glory ; they have sacrificed thirty-two thousand 
millions of lives at the shrine of Mars, and, in order to 
fatten the holocaustal oblation, they have mixed with the 
bsman flesh, and bone, and blood that God made, the 
wine, and corn, and raiment, and roof- trees that tens of 
millions of bauds bad produced. Study history, good 
reader, that great day-book and ledger of human transac- 
tions,' and square the debit of 'glory' or gain with the per 
contra of sacrifice and suffering there written down, and 
say is it not a wonder that men are not weary of appeal- 
ing to the sword's arbitration P Yet they are not so. In 
the New World the man who sits upon the curule chair of 
a republic which proclaims labour as its chivalry, has pro- 
voked bloodshed and carnage, and evoked the bitterest 
hatred in a sister state, that an ambition less excusable 
and more reprehensible than that of the worst days 
of Roman dominance, might be gratified. The yell of 
war echoes from the shores of the Rio Grande to the 
Bosphorus. 'Ihe cohorts of the Czar and the legions 
of the United States arc full of latent fury ; and these 
two nations are but the extremes of a system of military 
freniv that rolls its eyes northward and southward, from 
Scanainavia to Sicily. The eagle of France sits perched 
upon the Alps, and looks with scintillatiog eyes upon the 
Valley d'Aosta. The Dane and Scanian, united by affinity 
of blood, as if all men were not of one blood, stand shoulder 
to shoulder, and defy the Pruss and his brother Holsteiner. 
The traitor of Naples marshals his mercenaries of Switzer- 
land and his Madonna-loving lazzaroni to make another 
Strada Toledo of Palermo. Austria, broken into fifty 
fragments, seeks to agglomerate her empyreal elements 
once more by fire and sword. The peasant of Gallicia re- 
venges his serfdom and brutal ignorance upon bis lord 
with billhook and scythe; and the torch of the rick and 
chateau -burner nightly reddens the Bohemian sky. The 
Serriao comes sweeping from his hills to join in the gene- 
ral melee ; and the Pope's spiritual power succumbs to the 
war spirit of the modern Romans. The tread of armies, the 
growl of artillery, and the clash of martial preparation, 
seem to monopolise the acoustic element, and to fill the ear 
with sounds of nought but war and rumours of war. The 
world — albeit war-bubbles, and froths, and foams upon 
the surface of things — is not, however, wholly inoculated 
with the maladie a la Bobadil. Commerce, though 
crippled, stills pursues her glorious way ; labour, though 
half paralysed, still swings bis hammer, high with a pro- 
ductive and conservative purpose ; and thoughtful Chris- 
tian men still dream of the advent of a day of peace. 
* The Lord has promised it, and it will come,' is an aspi- 
ration that lives strong in the souls of thousands; and so 
they work and pray that humanity may soon hail the glad 
millennial day. Under the surface, below the risible stage 
of magnificent action, there has been going on a counter- 
acting influence to the war mania, which, being moral 
and religious, is silent, but neverthelfss powerful. It has 
not been blowing a trumpet in men's ears, nor appealing 
to their eyes ; it has been whispering to the heart and 
reason, and now it is about to present itself to the world 
in something like shape and form. 

The idea of a Supreme Congress of Nations is an idea of 
high antiquity. It is one of those unembodied thoughts 
of our ancestors which was cast^upon^he^tide of specula- 
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tioo, and left to float there until men who could appre- 
ciate it and would adopt it might catch its inspiration. 
The thought, sublime as truth and glorious as peace, has 
been presented to monarchs, and states, and nations, and 
they have looked at it, and called it beautiful but imprac- 
ticable. The ideas that humanity requires, however, are 
never lost, howsoever man may decry them ; they outlive 
generations of men and generations of prejudices, and 
come up again and again, until they are seen through the 
true medium and rendered practicable. Nations have 
been fighting and slaying for ages, destroying life and 
wasting treasure, and it would seem as if their bloody 
deeds had only been noted to glorify and exalt them ; but 
morality and religion, nursing the idea of a Supreme 
Congress of Nations, has been arraying against the dagon 
of battle the moral sense and religious convictions of the 
good and true among men, and now the culminating 
point of a great enterprise approaches. 

One of the most fertile causes of war is nationality. 
This little sectional feeling, which is limited by a jealous 
geography, has produced more discord and bloodshed than 
tongue could tell or pen describe. Joined with this 
egotism of nationhood, there has ever been a false chivalry 
ready to step forward as the arbiter of its own cause. 
The dispute of Dandy Dinmont with Jock o' Dawstane 
Cleugh concerning the marches of their farms, sprung 
from the very same principles of human nature which 
have inspired almost all the desolating wars that have 
swept, hurricane-like, over the face of the fair earth. The 
ground of dispute was valueless to both, but the idea of 
yielding was unendurable to either. The rival neighbours 
had broken each other's heads, and had wrougbteach other, 
personally, serious injury, but still the moral point of 
dispute was unsettled ; the idea of right had never been 
satisfactorily arranged, until the law — the quiet, inquir- 
ing, surveying, supervisory law — came in witn its rational 
mind to convince the disputants and settle all discord 
with a word. This homely illustration is a correct parallel 
of the war procedure of nations regarding points at dis- 
pute, and of the purpose of the Supreme Congress of Na- 
tions. It is proposed that henceforth, instead of allowing 
soldiers to be the arbiters in national disputes, men who 
are proverbially choleric, and notoriously unqualified to 
patiently examine intricate questions involving knowledge 
and research, there shall be elected by each great nation 
joining the pact one of the wisest and best of her citizens, 
to be a member of the Supreme Congress of Nations, 
which Congress shall settle all disputes relative to the in- 
ternational affairs of the several countries of which the 
Congress would be representative. In September, 1848, 
S'veral hundreds of thoughtful, earnest men. from Eng- 
land, America, Germany, Spain, Italy, and France shall 
meet in convention at Paris, in order to confer concerning 
the basis of such a great conventional council as we have 
spoken of. The functions of this council will be defined 
and discussed, and governments will be appealed to to en • 
tertain the project. 

There have been many precedents for such a council, 
although none ever exemplified so noble a purpose. The 
Councils of Verona and Paris, and the foundation of the 
Holy Alliance, afford sufficient ground for the establish- 
ment of this counter Congress, which shall supersede all 
necessity for armed discussion henceforth in the affairs of 
nations. All Europe was nearly embroiled in war two years 
affo, because of certain royal marriage arrangements, and 
commerce stood tremblino^ as she watched the diplomatic 
finesse, which, while it consummated the purpose of am- 
bition, almost involved Europe in blood and broil. With 
a council of nations invested with finite authority, and 
viewed through the medium of supreme moral veneration, 
such fears would never l)e superinduced nor entertained. 
All disputes would be national disputes ,* and all decisions 
would be honourable, peaceful, and economical decisions. 
Elihu Burritt and Joseph Sturge, with the League of 
Universal Brotherhood and the Peace Societies of Britain 
and America, have been lately labouring to educate the 
public mind upon this question of national arbitratioui 



and DOW the result of their labours is about to find ex- 
pression in Paris, where the yell and groan of revolt and 
agony were so lately heard to fill the agitated air. The 
world, despite of its fury and fever, is moving on to t 
better day therefore. It is a truth plain and palpable to 
the examining eye that she has two distinct and separate 
aspects— the physical and moral — the visible and latent 
The physical and visible, although it brawls and hectors 
like a bully, and occupies the highways of action, from 
which calm and thoughtful men shrink, is nevertheless 
the weakest aspect of the two. The moral appeals to minds, 
and acts upon hearts ; and while the physical frightens 
away its partisans with the fury of its mania, the moral 
wins them by its calmness and reason to its standard. We 
trust that the day is near when nations will be ruled more 
by the spirit of Christianity than by the spirit of chivalry ; 
and when a supreme council, composed of the Mgest and 
best men of all lands, shall be invested with power to sit 
in judgment upon the affairs of peaceful countries, the 
terms of whose neighbourly relations will no longer be 
left to the settlement of the vainglorious and passionate, 
who adopt the sword as their vodtf mccum, and the cannon 
as their legal counsellor. 

REST. 

Oh ! mYwv* thall iv«t be ftiaiMl, 
Ki-ttt tar Um •mmrj Kial ? ' 

I stood by the ocean*s waves, 

As they roll'd In fury by, 
And the madden'd billows flunf^ 

Their white foam to the sky ; 
And I breathed iiloud tliesc words 

In my luiony of soul, 
*Mid the wild wind's swellinf^ tones, 

And the Pica's unoeiisinK roU,— 
M'hen, from out its dark depths, a voice seem'd to aaj, 
' TItere is no rust hero— sway — away 1 ' 
I stood by the running stream, 

As it bounded briKht along, 
A moment flashing in the light, 

Then dancing gaily on ; 
And again I spolte those words, 

In accents loud and clear. 
When a low and musical voice 

Came to ray listening ear, 
And In silver)' tones it seemed to say, 
» Thei-e Is no rest here— away— away ! • 
I wander'd forth at night. 

And stood 'neath the vaulted sky; 
Twas gemm'd with a thousand stars. 

Giving light as they shone on high. 
I thought of tlieir ceaseless course- 
How year alter year they roll. 
And these words from my lips broke forth, 

' Is there rest to be found for tlie soul ?* 
Tlien, from each tiny star, I heard a voice s«y, 

* Tlilnk not to rest here- away— away I' 

1 stood *mid the bnsy haunt 

Of tlie peopled world once more, 
And I heanl iu wild din sweU 

Like the ocean's angry roar; 
I scann'd each ftca as it pasa'd. 

And peer'd into each dark eye. 
And strove every thought to read. 

As on the throng swept by ; 
But on each careworn brow the same look seem'd toiqr, 

* 1 And no rest here— away— away ! ' 

I tumM to the Book of life. 

And open'd its sacred page ; 
llicre I leam'd that there Is no rest 

To be found on the world's busy stage; 
But It told me there Is a home 

In the skies far, far away, 
Where sorrow and care cannot come- 
In the realms of eternal day : 
And a still, small voice whisper'd low in my ear, 
*Thereuresttobofound— 'tis hero— 'tis here!* EUJU 
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PROGRESS OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. 
DiTBuio the year 1846, M. Serres, in a course of lectures 
on comparative anthropology, delivered at the Jardin des 
Plantes in Parts, threw out some new and interesting 
views on the relations of different branches of the human 
race with each other. A contemporary of the professor 
has published a summary of the lectures, showing the im- 
portant influence which the extension of railways will have 
upon the interesting subject which they were intended to 
illustrate. Hitherto, the different groups of mankind 
scattered over the surfoee of the earth have lived isolated, 
kept aloof by governments and political institutions, or 
broaght together only by war. It would seem that nature 
herself^ by the intervention of mountain ranges, rivers, and 
oceans, wished to preserve the distinguishing characteristics 
between the races, until the highest type should have been 
dev«l(^»ed. It is believed in certain quarters that this 
cooditioa is accomplished : nations seek to become acquaint- 
ed with each other; neiiher the political institutions es- 
tablished by ignorance, nor physical obstacles, exist in the 
same strength as formerly to divide them. The author of 
railways litUe thought that he had found the lever, looked 
for in Tuin by Archimedes, wherewith to move the world. 
It is scarcely fifteen years since the various governments 
of Europe began to tarn their attention to railways : some 
have as yet done no more than construct sections of lines, 
nenroos centres as it were, from which life is to be trans- 
mitled to every province. In a few years, the North Sea 
wiU be united to the Mediterranean by a line which, com- 
mencing at Edinburgh, touches Newcastle, York, London, 
Dover, and, recommencing at Boulogne on the other side of 
the Channel, stretches away to Paris, from Parifrto Lyon«, 
from Lyons to Avignon, from Avignim to Marseilles. An- 
other line, of which portions are already constructed, com- 
meni^ng at Hamburgh, and terminating at Trieste, links 
the German Ocean to the Adriatic. In other directions, 
the Baltic and B!ack Seas are brought Into communication 
with the English Channel — the whole forming a quadrila- 
teral webwoi-k of iron, includiug within its limits nearly 
all that is faluable in modem civilisation, and to which 
Rasaia, Spam, and Turkey in Europe will at no distant day 
attach themselves. Steam will now complete what print- 
ing began. In a moral point of view, the long lines of iron 
are so many conductors by which the thought of one no- 
tion will be communicated to others. Traversing the 
whole extent of Europe, they must produce a complete 
modification of custom-house law, and lead to a real holy 
alliance between mercantile communities. The great work 
begun by Guttenburg will now find its essential element of 
completion in the rapid circuLition of men and ideas. Books 
are nothing in themselves, they exist only for those who 
read them. A material power is required for their pene- 
tration among the gloomy and remote populations which 
have for ages intrenched themselves snllenly behind their 
physical harriers. This power exists in steam and rail- 
ways — the true auxiliaries of printing. How greatly will 
the intellectual aspect of the continent be changed, when 
all the capital cities are embraced within the scope of rail- 
ways ! In which respect steam appears to be as much the 
bond of union between the different sections of the human 
race as between distances. 

Passing on to the next part of the subject, it becomes a 
questioo of natural history. The inhabited surface of the 
globe presents to us many varieties of the human species, 
which may be classed under four great divisions : the Cau- 
ciisian, with white skin, and fine, smooth, and oily hair; 
the Mongolian, with yellow skin, hair coarse and stiff; 
the Ethopian, with black skin, hair hsftd »nd woolly : and 
the American, with skin combining both yellow and red, 
hair black, long, and harsh. Wherever these different 
races have been brought into contact, the result has al- 
ways been the same ; the blacks have obeyed the yellows ; 
and both have succumbed to the whites. 

Professor Serres shows a functional and organic degra- 
dation in proportion as we descend from the Caucasian to 
the inferior races. One remarkable fact is the lower po- 
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sition of the umbilicus in the American race; in them the 
navel is lower because the liver is large ; and it is seen 
that when the liver is predominant, there is a correspond- 
ing predominance of voracity. Im dissections of negroes, 
a remarkable flexuosity of the arteries has also been ob- 
served, from which results a retardation in the circulation 
of the blood. This hydraulic arrangement, as it may be 
called, which, at a certain period of life, is one of the con- 
ditions of existence in the white, is for the black the per- 
manent law of his natnrc ; a fact which, it has been pre- 
sumed, will account fur the torpor and apathy manifest in 
the negro character. According to M. Serres, the short- 
ening of the neck, so common in the Ethiopian race, de- 
tracts not only from the grace of the form, but assists in 
rendering the black unskilful, awkward, and uninventive. 
In proportion to the shortening of the neck, the fkce pro- 
jects forwards ; a conformation apparently intended to fih- 
cilitate the taking of food. As we descend the human 
scale, the nerves and spinal marrow become more and 
more voluminous in our approach to the African. A very 
marked antagonism exists between the fkce and the brain; 
where the former predominates the action of the senses 
predominates, and the action of the understanding sinks in 
the same proportion. The effect of civilisation, with re- 
gard to another portion of the human firame, appears to 
Consist in diminishing the capacity of the abdomen, which 
in the vegetative and animal lives of savages and barba- 
rians attains a considerable size. The Chinese, the Ame- 
rican Indians, the African tribes, and many others, are all 
remarkable for corpulence. 

In the amalgamation of the races, a natural law appears 
to prevail, which secures their elevation. The union of a 
negro with a white woman is frequently unftiiitfbl and 
nearly always uufortunato. The reverse condition, 6n the 
contrary, is favourable and productive. In the first case^ 
the offspring descends into the African, and in the second, 
rises into the Caucasian race. 

Inferior races are absorbed by the superior. This fiiot 
is without exception. Everything tends to prove that the 
black race was primarily the mo»t numerous ; in their f^ 
cundHy at the present day slavery finds its principal ali- 
ment; and their numbers have been diminished only by 
the encroaclinieiits of other races superior to them. In 
America the Indian tribes occupy the lowest position, with 
the exception of some thirty or forty individuals— the 
natives of Van Di* omen's liave entii*ely disappeared — the 
Quanohes are no longer in existence — ^and tne Caribs, al- 
though yet lingering in the Ameriean continent, have been 
completely annihilated in the West India islands. The 
same effects are observable on the other continent, where 
the feeble Hindoos are gradually disappearing before the 
more robust people by w hom they are surrounded! Where 
the absorbing movement is natnral, it turns to the advan- 
tage of progress ; the inferior races, by losing themselves 
in the superior, impart to the latter certain dispositions 
which become new germs of development Unhappily, the 
intervention of a blind force defeats this movement, and 
sweeps off primitive races with violence fh>m the globe be> 
fore they have had time to blend themselves with the Cau 
casian. Such destruction is deplorable : it is time that 
science should direct the conquests which brute force has 
waste<i Physiology teaches us that no race is altogether 
insignificant, since all are destined to pass into the supe- 
rior. Let them thei\ be left to multiply in peace, instead 
of being thrust out to perish in wilds and deserts ; there is 
room for them and for us beneath the sun. Civilisation, 
it is true, cannot yield to barbarism ; but it is only by re- 
newing its powers in natural sources that they can be in- 
creased. 

With these general principles, we have the means of 
judging of the influence of the crossing of the races upon 
society. By the vigorous action of one race, another may 
be drawn from the orbit which nature had traced for it, 
giving rise to new types in the change. The purer a race, 
the simpler is their social organisation, and the more li- 
mited their intellectual and national existence. But, in pro- 
portion to the elements they acquire by admixture, the 
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more they are elevated, the wider their social organisation, 
and the more multiplied their ftmctions. The elements 
are at first in disunion, but time eflfects their fusion, and 
during the fusion new developments are manifested, edu- 
cation compels the disappearance of moral and organic dif- 
ferences, which were once an obstacle to progress. Thus 
it is that nature, with a verj small number of primitive 
races, has provided by an infinite variety of crosses for the 
material perfectibility of society. Nations which advance 
have nothing to fear from those which remain stationary. 
A superior race cannot be conquered without in the end 
impressing the force of their constitution upon their con- 
querors. In this way the Caucasian race, long oppressed 
in Asia by the Mongols, succeeded in liberating themselves ; 
and now that once powerful people scarcely dare to de- 
fend themselves : the emperor of two hundred and fifty 
millions of yellow subjects opposes nothing but submission 
and silence to a handAil of Englishmen. 

Europe is the quarter of the world where the white race, 
tree of all contact, develops moat largely the whole of their 
characteristics. No one doubts the superiority of this 
race. While the Mongol, the Negro, the American, and 
the Malay were occupied in satisfying their material appe- 
tites, the Caucasian has measured the earth, and elevated 
himself to the idea of a first principle. While other na- 
tions had done no more than sketch the conquest of man 
over nature, the Caucasian has achieved the victory — mas- 
tered the elements and the seas. Still more remarkable 
has been the development of his will; leaving others to 
sleep under the yoke of a blind necessity, he has overcome 
all obstacles, creating new forces where his own were in- 
sufficient — and in this way increased his moral power by 
the discovery of printing and steam. Whenever he has 
come into contact with other races he has absorbed them, 
and derived firom the Negro, American, and Mongol their 
nervous, bilious, and lymphatic temperaments, raising all 
to his own standard. The present population of Europe is 
the result of several successive migrations, and the cross- 
ing of these migrations one with the other. In this general 
movement the Celtic group preceded the Teutonic,, which 
went before the Sclavonic. The formation of the conti- 
nental nations is marked by halts and periods of repose in 
civilisation. Each one in turn contributed its characte- 
ristic qualities; and of these successive additions and ad- 
mixtures results the present condition of Europe. 

It has been erroneously supposed that this universal 
mingling of races would tend to the confusion and disap- 
pearance of the various characteristics : but the fusion 
does not involve entire uniformity. It has been recently 
demonstrated that the type b not effaced in the admix- 
ture. The eminent physiologist Milne Edwards has met 
with relics of ancient people in France, Germany, and 
Italy, whose features and other physical characteristics 
had survived their national death. In this way the fea- 
tures of the Cimbri, Dacians, and Scandinavians are yet 
preserved, and the countenance of the Huuf, which once 
frightened Europe by its ugliness, re-appears in Hungary. 
Geographical position, too, it is believed, will always exert 
an important influence on the physical characteristics of 
the various sections of the human race. 

The solution of the great problem of human progress 
appears thus to be effected by the union of social economy 
and natural science. According to the arguments adduced, 
the multiplicity of races i^t present existing on the earth 
will one day be transformed into something more complex 
— that of an infinite variety of individuals. No human 
type will be lost; all will be modified. The movement of 
unity, by which distances and races are to be brought 
nearer and nearer, is not a blind movement; it does not 
tend to destroy one group by another, as has long been 
believed, and to impress a uniform figure on the inhabi- 
tants of the earth : the result will be rather to introduce a 
greater diversity in character, and consequently in func- 
tion. This physiological argument appears to add another 
motive to those already in action for the extension of our 
means of communication both by land and water. The 
human species is yet in course of formation, and the ma- 



terials by which it is to be accomplished lie in bringing 
together the different races scattered over the earth's sur- 
fa^. Facilities for travelling will open a new souroe of 
admixture, whose result will be the multiplication of types. 
And, since the races advance physically and morally but 
as they are fertilised one by the other, we shall attain, bj 
means of railways and new means of navigation, at the 
great philosophical fact, the universal progress which con- 
tains and combines in itself all other advances, the per- 
fectibility of man and of nature. 

THREE DAYS' HUNT AFTER CROAKERS. 

SECOND DAY'S HUNT. 

[Hounds In ftill cry.] 

* The sedentary stretch their lazy length. 
When custom bids, but no reft^tnent find. 
For none they need ; the languid eye the chcdc 
Deserted of Its bloom, the fliuwid, shrunk, 
And withered muscle, and the vapid soul, 
Repnmch their owner with that love of rest. 
To which he forfeits even the rest he loves. 
Not such th* alert and active. Measure life 
By its true worth, the comforts It affords. 
And theirs alone seems worthy of the name, 
Good healtti, and its associate in the most 
Good temper ; spirits prompt to undertake. 
And not soon spent, thonj^h In an arduous task ; 
The powers of fancy and stroma thought are tht^n; 
Even afce itself seems prlvileired in them, 
With clear exemption from its own defects. 
A sparkling eye beneath a wrinkled fh>nt 
The vet'ran shows, and, trraclng a grey beard 
With youthful smiles, descends toward the gravei 
Sprightly and old, almost without decay. 

* The spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns. 
The lowering eye, the petulance, the frown. 
And sullen sadness that o'ershade, distort, 
And mar the face cf beauty, when no causa 
For such Immeasurable wo appears— 
These Flora banishea, and gives the fldr 
Sweet smiles, and bloom less transient than her own. 
It is the constant revolntion, stale 
And tasteless, of the same repeated joys, 
Tliat palls and satiates, and makes languid life 
A pedlnr's pack, that bows the bearer down. 
Health BufA:n, and the spirits ebb, the heart 
Recoils from its own choice- at the full feast 
Is famished— finds no music in the song, 
No smartness in the jest; and wonders why.'— TAe Task, 

* * And because they are free and your relations,' said So- 
crates to Aristarchus, * do you think they ought to do no- 
thing but eat and sleep T Do you observe that they who 
live thus idle and at their ease, lead more comfortable 
lives than others ? Do you think them more content, more 
cheerAil, that is to say, more happy, than those who em- 
ploy themselves in any of those manu&ctures we have 
mentioned, or in whatever else tends to the utility or oon- 
venience of life? Do you imagine that idleness and lazi- 
ness contribute towani our learning things necessary; 
that they can enable us to retain those things we bare al- 
ready learned ; that they help to strengthen the body or 
keep it in health ; that they can assist us to get riches or 
keep what we have got already ; and do you believe that 
labour and industry are good for nothing f Why did your 
ladies learn what you say they know t did they believe 
them to be useless things, and had they resolved never to 
put them in practice ? Is it a greater piece of wisdom to 
sit still and do nothing, than to busy one's self in things 
that are of use in life, and that turn to account?' What 
was proposed was forthwith executed. .Ajristarchus bought 
what he wanted ; he laid in a provision of wool, and the 
ladies worked from morning to night. This occupation 
diverted their melancholy, and instead of the uneasiness 
there was before between them and Aristarchus, they be- 
gan to live in a reciprocal satisfaction : the ladies loved 
him as their protector, and he considered them as persons 
who were very useful and necessary to Idm,*^ Xenophons 
Memorabilia. 

* There is not anything in this world, perhaps, that is 
more talked of, and less understood, than the business of 
a happy life, it is every man's wish and design, and yet 
not one of a thousand knows wherein that iiappinesa 
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confiist;?. We live, however, in a blind nnd eapcr pursuit 
of it> and the more haste we mnke in a wronj; way, the 
farther we are from our journey's end. ... It faren with 
ns in human life, as with a routed army ; one stuinb^s 
first, and then another falls upon liim. nnd so they follow, 
one upon tlie neck of another, till the whole field seems to 
be one heap of miscarriages. And tlie niischi( f is, that the 
number of the multitude carry it a^rainst trutli and justice, 
so that we miLst leave the crowd if we would be happy ; 
fur the question of a happy life is not to be dtcidtHl by 
vote ; nay^ so far from it, that plurality of voices ij still an ' 
argument of the wron^; the common people find it easier 
to believe than to ju Ijiire, and content themselves with 
what is usual, never examining whether it be good or no. 
By the common people, is intended the man of title as well 
as the e'outed shoe ; for I do not distinguish them by 
the eye, but by the mind, which is the proper judge of the 
man. . . . The true felicity of life is to be free fi-om per- 
turbations ; to understand our duties toward God and man ; 
to enjoy the present, without any anxious dependence upon 
the future — not to amuse ourselves with either hopes or | 
fears, but to rest satisfied with what we have, which is ! 
abundantly sufficient ; for he that is so, wants nothing, i 
The great blessings of mankind are within us, and within I 
our reach ; but we shut our eyes, and, like people in the I 
dark, we foil foul of the very thing we seaich for, without I 
finding it. ... It must b* a sound mind that makes a 
happy man ; there must be a constancy and serenity in 
all conditions ; a care for the things of thi«5 world but with- 
out trouble; and sucli an indiflfercncy for the bounties of 
fortune, that, either with them or without them, we may 
live contentedly. There must be neither lamentation, nor 
quarrelling, nor sloth, nor fear ; for it makes a discord in 
a man's life. He that fears, sei-ves. Tiie joy of a wise 
man stands firm without interruption; in all places, at all 
times, and in all conditions, his thoughts are cheerful and 
quiet. ... As the body is rathi r a necessary thing than 
a greats so the comforts of it are but temporary and vain : 
besides, without extraordinary moderation, tlieir end is 
only pain and repentance. Whereas a peaceful conscience, 
honest thoughts, virtuous actions, and an indiflference for 
casual events, are blessings without end, satiety, or mea- 
sure.' — Seneca. 

* As in walking, it is your great care not to run your 
fi»t upon a nail, or to tread awry and strain your leg, fo 
let it be in all the affairs of human life, not to hurt your 
mind, nor offend your judgment. And this rule, if you 
observe it carefully in all your deportment, will be a great 
security to you in your undertakings. 

The necessities of the body are the proper measure of 
our care for the things of the world ; and those that can 
supply these are enough, as the shoe is said to fit the man 
that answers to the bigness of the foot. But if once you 
leave this rule, and exceed those necessities, then you are 
carried into all the extravagancies in the world. Then 
you do not value your shoe for fitting the foot, unless it 
be gild^ too ; and afterwards from gilding you jro to a rich 
purple; and from that agnin, to have it studded and set 
with jewels. For when once a man hath exceeded the 
bounds of moderation and convenience, he never knows 
where to stop.' — Manual of Epictetus. 

*Some people seem resolv*^ to spin out life as long as 
they can. They are for going to the utmost extent of na- | 
ture. and will not venture a single pulse upon any consi- 
denition. IJut to doat m>oTi b'-enthing (for 'tis li tie niot-e) 
at this rate, is to turn sUive to all sorts of meanness and 
vice. Fright such a one but with the fear of death, and 
you may make him say or do what you please, though 
never so infamous or ridiculous ; and if his cowardice is 
not tried thus far, yet this lean principle will be sure to 
keep him servile and iu'-ignificant. He will never touch 
at a great proposal, nor run any generous hazards for 
bis friends or country. And is it worth one's while thus 
to value life above the en<l.s and purp«>ses of living ? The 
resolution of Pompey was much more becoming, who, when 
he was dissuaded from embarking, because the weather was 
tempeeijous, replied very handsomely, * Gentlemen, make 



no n ore words on't. My voyage is necessary, my life is 
not ^0.'— Jeremy Collier's Essay Sy 17th Century, 

' It is not prowinjf like a tree 
In biUke, doth make mnn better be; 
Or standing lent; an ookc, three hundred yearo, 
Tu tall a lo;;(;e, at last, diy, iMild, and seare: 
A IHliu of a day 
Ib fairer farre In May, 
Althont^h It fall and die that niRht; 
It waa tlje plant and tlowre of light 
In ^niall proportions we Juat beaiiticfl see : 
And in short measures lifo may perfect be.'— B^n Jomon. 

* He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.' 

* He that hath no rule over his own spirit^ is like a city 
that is broken down and without walls. — Solomon. 

' Chastise your passions that they may not punish you. 
As you would not wish to sail in a large and finely deco- 
rated and gilded ship, and sink, so neither is it eligible to 
inhabit a grand and sumptuous house, and be in a storm 
of passions and cares. They who have a good constitution 
of body, support heats and colds ; and so they who have 
a right constitution of soul, bear the attacks of anger, and 
grief, and immoderate joy, and other passions. As it is 
better to be straitened for room upon a little couch in 
healtl), than to toss upon a wide bed in sickness, so it is 
better to contract yourself within the compass of a small 
fortune and be happy, than to have a great one and be 
wretched. . . . Whenever any one exceeds moderation, 
the most delightful things may become the most undelight- 
ful. . . . It is the character of a wbe man to resist plea- 
sure ; and of a fool to be enslaved by it. In all vice, plea- 
sure being presented like a bait, draws sensual minds to 
the hook of perdition. No one is free who doth not com- 
mand himself. ... He is a man of sense who doth not 
grieve for what he hath not, but rejoices in what he hatiL* 
— Epictetus. 

*Thtre is no permanent and inviolable good but wis- 
dom and virtue, though the study of it signifies little with- 
out the practice. Do not think it impossible to be a wise 
man without looking sour upon it.' — ^sop's Advice to his 
son Ennius. 

' The best of thinps, beyond the moaBure, cloy; 

Sleeps balmy bksslnjc, love's endeariiiK joy ; 

Tlie feast the dunce— whute'er mankind desire — 

Kr'n the sweet charms of sacred numbers tiro. 

Perverse mankind ! whose wills, created free» 

Charge all their woes on al)sohite decree; 

AU to the dooming gods their guilt translate. 

And follies are mlscall'd the crimes of fate.'— ITomer. 

[New game started.] 
Shortly after noon, next day, Mr Brown and Mr Smito 
were seen turning off into a clean quiet square in a se- 
cludetl part of the town. It was chiefiy occupied by per- 
sons of moderate but independent means, as old dowagers 
and stranded naval and unlitary ofiicers, and a sprinkling 
of decayed gentlemen, whose creditors had humanely re- 
lieved them of the management of their estates. 

* I still question the propriety of calling upon him,' said 
Mr Smith, as they entered the square, ' he may think it 
impertinent, and guess the motive that brings us.* 

* By no means,' said Mr Brown, firmly, * he is glad when 
any one calls upon hira. Though it excites him, it does 
him good, and breaks the monotony of his existence. \V© 
shan't wait long.' 

Preseiitly, li.ey were conducted by an elderly woman, 
with a li>w syn'p;»'Iiioing voice^ nnd a look as soft as velvet, 
and a step as sivalthy ;*o a cuts, along a narrow passage 
articulated with green baise doors, that opened to the 
touch as silently as if they had been meant for death to 
enter by, though in fact they were designed to keep him 
out. The master of these ceremonies sat ensconced in an 
inner chamber, with his mind occupied with one great 
subject. His visiters were not ushered immediately into 
his presence, but put into a room i-aised to summer heat, 
for the purpose of raising them to the temperature which 
was considered safe. So soon as this process was gone 
through, they were ndmitted into the apartment of the 
ow ner himself. He gave them a very palite reception, and 
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immediately entered upon oonTersatioii. It was eTident, 
huwerer, (hat he was ccnsiderably flurried, and that it 
cost him a great eflfort to appear at ease. A slight flush 
passed over his countenanoe, and the muscles of his fiice 
were agitated, and he moved restlessly in his chair, and 
put his articles of outer dress in different situations. The 
room he sat in was raised to a painful heat, and as the 
free air was never permitted to pass through it, it had (hat 
dode sultry feeling which is associated irith the sick 
chamber. The door was lined at bottom, and all round, 
with several plies of soft woollen stuff, and the window was 
muffled up as if the pole had been outside ; and in addi- 
tion to all these precautions against the great enemy * cold,' 
a large and deeply ignited fire made the close grate tick 
again as it expanded under its influence. One would have 
thought that a native of (he torrid zone, just arrived, might 
have felt suflieiently comfortable there without much cloth- 
ing — but so did not think the fastidious oocupant A 
high folding screen, lined with Turkey carpeting, stood as 
an inner barricade to the well-guarded door, and an easy- 
chair of huge dimensions stuffed all round the sides and 
roo^ and looking the very paradise for superannuated 
poodles, formed the well chosen retreat of Samuel Pin- 
kerton, Ei^quire. It might have been anticipated Uiat he 
would look like Vulcan at bis forge, or Jupiter in a thun- 
der cloud, or a window in the setting sun ; but there sat 
a wasted white man with a clammy cold look, and muffled 
up in shawls and blankets. A number of glasses, phials, 
}<owder8, and medical books, lay on a table near him, and 
an old pampered plethoric cat wheezed on the hearth-rug 
beside him. On the subject of his health being referred 
to, he entered into a minute detail of his complaints, and 
of (he varied phases they were from time to time present- 
ing, under the influence of the different medicines he was 
employing. One would have thought, fh>m the particula- 
rity of his descriptions, that he did little else (han si( and 
watch his sensations from head to foot by night and by 
day. He spoke too with rather a professional air, and 
seemed perfectly intimate with the hard names and rela- 
tive positions ii the different fanotions of the body ; and 
there was a fhuikness and earnestness about his manner, 
which, taken in connection with the knowledge he displayed 
on general subjects, made it difficult to believe that such 
a man could be (he dupe of morbid feelings and diseased 
fancies. A( any rate, a painful impression was left on the 
mind, that no man hiul ever before been visited with such 
a complication of inveterate diseases, or had passed through 
such a fearftil amount of physical agony. Sleep seldom 
came, and, when it did, it brought terrible dreams with it. 

* Last night,' said the unhappy invalid, ' 1 got into a dose 
about two in the morning, and immeduitely I was turned 
into a wheel, my arms and legs serving as spokes, and 
drawn wide asunder fur the purpose, and I was driven on 
by some unseen power at a funous rate, over stiles, and 
ditches, and acute metal, and burning coals, and trundled 
at last over a precipice into a gulf of boiling pitch, which 
happily awoke me. 

«Are your dreams often of that painfiil deecriptionT' 
asked Mr Brown. 

'Generally they are,' said Mr Pinkerton, *I have been 
hanged, and stabbed, and suffocated a thousand times; and 
the most painfVil feeling is, that I am either powerless, or 
any effort I make is impotent and ineffectual ; or, if I es- 
cape a robber, I am pursued by a mad bull, and if the bull 
disappear, I am hangfng on the edge of a precipice^ or 
walking on rotten planks, or in the midst of the orgies of 
fiends. The most pleasant I have had of late, was one 
which rathw amused me when I awoke. I thou^t I was 
in the metropolis, and happened to turn aside into an old 
large court which I had not seen before. The houses were 
very high and dingy all round. I saw no one about, and 
begau to think the place had been deserted, when I heard 
the creaking of some strange machine close by. I turned 
and saw an immense wheel revolving. It had boxes like 
a water-wheel, but deeper, and in the form of old-fashioned 
chairs with low bocks. To my astonishment, the first one 
that went up past me was occupied by an old man, whose 



head was wrapped in a leathern apron, and his body in a 
blanket of moss, and he was looking intently on a hair thai 
had grown thicker than a finger on the back of his hand. 
The next box contained a little fat man with an elephan- 
tine leg, and one side of his fkce pulled down ; and (he 
third haA a woman and two children in it, as red as ftre^ 
and as merry as kittens, and she was pouring cold water on 
them, which went up in steam the moment it touched (hem, 
and they crowed afier it in eestacies of delight There was 
a drunk man in the next chair, wanting both arms, with a 
gruff dingy countenance and black curly hair, vociferating 
oaths and snatches of sea-songs. I was wondering what 
all this could mean, when ano&er box appeared, with an 
abandoned female in it, her (kce all swollen and the mark 
of a rope about her nedt, and she was chuckling and half- 
hissing through her teeth — * Til do for them yet, the vil- 
lains — they'll catch the lint' I concluded she had been 
hanged, and had been restored by some means or other, 
when my attention was arrested by the next box that came 
up. The man that sat in it seemed a madman. He leered 
and grinned at me in the strangest manner, and (hen 
burst into a fit of laughter, and then took off his necker- 
chief with a kind of theatrical pomposity, and taking up a 
razor, he gave it a strop or two across his palou and felt 
his throat, and said, * It will do.' I tried to rush forward 
and deter him firom his purpose, when a man, whom I had 
not seen before, withheld me. Frantidy I pointed to the 
suicide, but he smiled and said, * Never fear — he has bees 
going to do it for five years.' * What in the world,' I said. 
' is U»at wheel, and Uiese strange people in itT' *Oh,' 
said he, * do you not know ? that is the Patent Revolving 
Infirmary.' * Patent Revolving Infirmary!' said L 'TeSy' 
said he, and disappeared, and I awoke.' 

* A strange conceit ! ' said Mr Brown. 

* Very strange ! ' said Mr Smith. 

To the utter horror and dismay of Mr Smith, his fHeiid 
diverged into a subject which bore immediately on the case 
of Mr Pinkerton. He quoted the case of a woman, who 
imagined she had swallowed a serpent, and one Alexander, 
a noted physician, gave her an emetic, and conveyed a ser- 
pent into the basin, such as she conceived she had swal- 
lowed, and at the sight of it she was cured. 

*■ Yes,' said Mr Pinkerton, laughing at the deceit which 
was practised on the woman, 'I remember having read 
that story in * Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy.' He dmo- 
tions several others. One, I think, of a melancholy king, 
who fancied his head had been taken off; and Philodoiua, 
his physician, cured him by causing him to wear a leaden 
cap, whose weight convinced him of hb error ; and another, 
I (mnk, of a man who supposed his nose (o be of such vast 
dimension that he was afraid to move lest he should dash 
it against a walL His medical adviser took a large pieee 
of flesh, and, holding it in his hand, took his patient l^ 
the nose, and pinched it, and made him believe that the 
flesh had been wrenched from his nose, and he was cored 
by the trick. But the most curious of all, I think, is that 
of a man who thought he was dead, and in consequence 
refused to eat His physician put a man into a coffin, and 
set him by bis patient's bedside. The feigned corpse, ac- 
cording to instruction, raised himself up, and partoc4c of 
some food that was placed before him. The melanchoW 
person asked if it was customary for dead men to eat, an^ 
on being assured that it was, the hypochondriac hcg^A (• 
ea( also, and was insUmtly relieved of his distemper.' 

* An ingenious device certainly,' said Mr Brown, laugh- 
ing heartily. 

* Strange case altogether,' said Mr Smith, joining in the 
laugh, but wondering more at the teller than the story. 

* Very odd,' said Mr Pinkerton, laughing louder tiiaA 
either. 

As a laugh is a good thing to part on, the two friends 
took advantage of it and left 

' Is it possible,' said Mr Smith, on getting outside the 
street door, * that that gentleman can l^ deceiving faimaelf 
as to the state of his health? ' 

' Quite possible,' said Mr Brown, wiping his face, and 
taking deep draughts of the frebh air. * No doubt he is 
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anwen, Xmt he coDoeires himaelf much worse than he is, 
tnd the mmatoral and deranged state of his system has 
been mainlj brought on by false conceptions and fiilse 
treatment of himself. While a yonng man, he rather OTer- 
stodied himself and brought on indig^on^the best 
maker of shadows, gorgons, ftmatics, invalids, and mental 
iocnrables, I know. He gave heed to, and eren studied 
bis eensatiotts, until they took a local habitation and a 
Dame in the pharmacopceia. He had recourse to this and 
that medicine — this and that doctor — and resorted at last 
to quacks and quack-medicines — the usual course of per- 
sons of this clan, and it is a numerous one, as quacks well 
know. The tone of his stomach was destroyed by drug?, 
and the increased nerrous irritation which followed, dis- 
posed him the more to indulge in all sorts of dismal ap- 
prehensions. His &ther happily came to town, and saw 
into the true state of the matter. He had him immediately 
couTeyed, as a common sailor, on board of a merchantman 
which was about to sail for Calcutta. The captain was 
strictly enjoined to make him eat and work as the rest 
did. The young man resisted at first with all his might, 
but was obliged to submit. He came home well, with a 
nenre for anything, and a stomach fpr stones' 
' And how did he fall back ? ' inquired Mr Smith. 

* After a second voyage, he entered the army, and re- 
mained in it till about tweWe years ago, when his lather 
died, and left him about a thousand a-year. He kept well 
for some time, till, on being seized with a spodee of inter- 
mittent fever, he had recourse to medical treatises for a 
cme, and got so deeply involved in them that the morbid 
fbeUngs and apprehensions of his youth eame back. He 
fell an easy prey — for old habits speedily revive, and he 
made no resistance. Year after year he sunk down into 
the pitifbl condition he is now in. 

* I cannot believe,' swd Mr Smith, < that such a man 
should be the victim of mere firnoks. His system must be 
seriously deranged.' 

* His system & seriously deranged,' returned Mr Brown, 
'but be has himself principally to blame for it I l>elieve 
(here are certain constitutions which predispose to hypo- 
chondria, aad monomania, and other things; but in many 
cases these might be avoided by proper caution.' 

* What caution is necessary 7 ' inquired Mr Smith. 

' Simply resorting to the usual expedients of health — 
air, exercise, and suitable diet, and, best of all, regular oc- 
cupation, and not allowing themselves to brood upon this 
and that sensation, till Uie prick of a pin becomes the 
UiruEt of a poniard. Try your great toe after it has been 
Boratohed or pncbed — nurse its infhnt grie^— concentrate 
attention upon it — reflect what small filings often cause 
death, what a delicate machine the human body is, and 
what quickness of sympathy existo between its several 
parts, and how slight a derangement may put the whole 
m disorder, or bring it to a stop— recall sudden deaths 
which have arisen firom tririal accidents, and then feel 
■gain how it is with your great toe. The pulsation is de- 
ctdediy quicker and fuller, and the pain sensibly increased. 
These are symptoms of inflammation — ^inflammation is ra- 
pid in its progress — mortification often succeeds — amputa- 
tion becomes necessary — the loss of a toe or a foot is a ter- 
rible thing— a wooden leg is frightfUl ! Feel the toe again ! 
It is up at fever-point, and its throb intolerable. Jump to 
your feet — go through a hornpipe, or sing your loudest 
8ong> How is it now P ' 

* Ha, ha, ha ! ' responded Mr Smith. 

' It is laughable in the first stage, but not so in the third 
or fburth.* 

'Nonsense!' ejaculated Mr Smith, 'you would make 
men worse than children.' 

* Make them anything you like, but such is the fkct I 
have seen too many cases to doubt it A slight beating 
at some people's hearts, and they infer a fit of apoplexy ; 
their cheeks are stiffer than usual, and they apprehend 
loeked-jaw ; a slight cold is caught, and it is sure to end 
in consumption or asthma. In short, they see deaths- 
heads in everjrthing, and the future presents nothing but 
darkoesf and places of skulk. They think it a sin to be 



cheerful, and look upon a smile as the precursor of a tear, 
and keep down every pleasurable emotion as a conspirator 
against their happiness. How often have I admired, and 
wished that sweet stanxa were written upon every heart 
aad dwelt upon every tongue — 

* Ten thooHuid tbooMnd predont gifts 
My dally thanks employ ; 
Nur is the least a cheerftil hearty 
That tastes these gifts with Joy.* 

A cheerful heart is not the least certainly, but the sum and 
result of all, without which the gifts of Proridence can 
neither be prised nor enjoyed — without which, indeed, they 
are only nominally blessings to us, but with which the 
plainest fiire becomes a luxury and the poorest house a 
palace.' 

* It is easy, Mr Brown, to say to the victim of disease 
'Heed it not,' and to the sad heart ' Be cheerful.' ' 

' It is easier saying than doing most things ; but are we 
not to wash our hands because it is easier saying than do- 
ing it, and are we to do all in our power to bring on dis- 
ease, and to be as fest miserable as possible, and then to 
watch over our gains with a sleepless jealousy, lest any 
should deprive us of them P I am not speaking of sorrow 
and distress which are real, but of those which are spurious 
and self-caused, and which might in great measure be 
avoided. These lead to no good, neither physical nor mo- 
ral ; they are simply gratuitous sorrows that work death, 
without merit and without meed. How many might pass 
comfortably through life, who otherwise distress themselves 
and annoy others by trifles of all sorte ! The best thing 
that can befell such is a real calamity— one that will force 
them into positive conflict and endurance, and draw out 
all their energies to meet it This is often the only cure 
for deep-seated melancholy and morbid apprehensions.' 

< But may not the cure be worse than the disease ? ' 

< No ; imaginary erils are always worse than real. Real 
evils may be mitigated or overcome, but it is of the nature 
of imaginary erils to grow by what they feed on — the nur- 
ture of thought and the pictures of fancy. All passions, 
indeed, are formed and gather power in this way, and to 
unform or weaken them, it is necessary to remove what 
created or supports them.' 

'To cease to think, that isT' 

'No; but to cease to think on that subject No ensy 
task, I grant, but there is no other way for it The best 
way, no doubt, is to take care what passions we encou- 
rage, and what habits we form ; but if we will form evil 
habits, and foster eril passion^ and cherish foolish fiuicies, 
we must just take the consequences. No man can stand 
between us and them. Our friends cannot avert or alter 
the laws of nature. Human laws may be trifled with, not 
dirine; kings and beggars are equally dealt with here. 
Let us just step up to bedlam, and Dr Black will show you 
a patient whose insanity is clearly traceable to the causes 
we have been speaking of.' 

' No,' said Mr Smith, testily ; ' I've had quite enough of 
your friends* for a day.' 

' Well ! wait a moment^' said Mr Brown, 'and I'll de- 
scribe his case as well as 1 can.' 

'No; good-bye!' 

' One moment ! ' 

' Not a moment 1 ' 

' Ha ! ha I ha ! ' chuckled Mr Brown, and the two friends 
were soon out of sight of each other. 



THE LONDON ANECDOTES FOR ALL 
READERS.* 

POPULAR AUTH0K8. 

No anecdotes, we apprehend, possess such an interest to 
the reading public as those relating to authors. When a 
man reads a book which pleases him, he insensibly feels 
himself impelled to know something personally of the 
mind which produced it, and from this cause has grown 
that general appetite for information regarding authors 
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which prevails. There is no reading so instructive and 
interesting as biography, especially the biography of those 
who suddenly spring from obscurity to illuminate hu- 
naanity with their genios, and who when they first be- 
come known to the world astonish it, while they draw its ] 
wondering eyes. Jhe 'London Collection of Anecdotes 
of Popular Aothor^/ p es nis many novel and intimate | 
shades of human character, which cannot fail to be accept- > 
able to the readers of popular works, as these anecdotes ] 
refer to men who form the great popular literary mind of 
Brirain. 

In the first place, we present our readers with a picture, 
from the pen of Sir Edward Bulwer Ly ttun, of the life of 
a popular author, which is as true as it is graphic, and 
may serve to show that the wit, and imagination, and 
liveliness which sparkle upon paper, may after all be 
draining the life-blood from a trembling heart and weary 
brain. It is a sketch of Laman Blanchard. ' For the 
author there is nothing but his pen, till that and life are 
worn to the stump ; and then, with good fortune, perhaps 
on his deathbed ho receives a pension — and equals, it may 
be, for a few months the income of a retired butler! And, 
so, on the sudden loss of the situation in which he had frit- 
tered away his higher and more delicate genius, in all the 
drudgery that a party exacts from its defender of the 
press, Laman Blanchard was thrown again upon the 
world, to shift as •he might, and subsist as he could. His 
practice in periodical writing was now considerable ; his 
versatility was extreme. He was marked by publishers 
and editors as a useful contributor, and so his livelihood 
was secure. From a variety of sources thus he contjived, 
by constant waste of intellect and strength, to eke out his 
income, and insinuate rather than force his place among 
bis contemporary penmen. And uncomplaininuly, and 
with patient industry, he toiled on, seeming f<«rther and 
farther off from the happy leisure in which * the some- 
thing to verify promise was. to be completed.' No time 
had he for profound reading, for lengthened works, for 
the mature development of the conceptions of a charming 
fancy. He had given hostages to fortune. He had a wife 
and four children, and no income but that which he made 
from week to week. The grist must be ground, and the 
wheel revolve. All the struggle, all the toils, all the 
weariness of brain, nerve, and head, which a man under- 
goes in his career, are imperceptible even to his friends — 
almost to himself; he has no time to be ill, to be fa- 
tigued; his spirit has no holiday; it is all school-work. 
And thus, generally, we find in such men that the break- 
up of the constitution seems sudden and unlooked-for. 
The causes of diseases and decay have been long laid ; but 
they are smothered beneath the lively appearances of con- 
strained industry and forced excitenicnt.' 

There is a narrow dark- looking row in London, as there 
are many of the same in that great city, which has a peculiar 
interest to the book-loving fraternity, and along whose 
pavement many ghosts of authors have fli)afed in almost 
disembodied impersonality, gazing in at bo-^ks-dlers' win- 
dows, and looking wistfully at the manuscripts whicJi they 
carried, and over which they had burn* d the midni^'ht 
oil. The following historical account of Paternoster Row 
will be new to many of our readers : — ' Little Britain, 
anciently Breton Street, from the mansion of the Duke of 
Bretagne on that spot, in more modern times became the 
* Paternoster Row ' of the booksellers : and a newspaper 
of 1064 states them to have publi5>h(d here within four 
years, four hundred and sixty-four pamphlets. One Chis- 
well, resident here in 1711, was the metropolitan book- 
seller, the * Longman' of his time; and here lived Raw- 
linson (* Tom Folio' of ' The Tatler,' No. 158), who stuff- 
ed four chambers in Gray's Inn so full, that his bed was 
removed into the passage. John Day, the famous early 
printer, lived *over Aldersgate." 

Perhaps no author ever sprung into popularity so sud- 
denly and universally as Dickens. That popular. ty may 
be ascribed to the sympathy and geniality of i$oz's style, 
and the thorough naiioiidlity and genuineness of his por- 
traitures. An anecdote will illustrate the infiuencc of his 



works upon foreigners and absentees. * Mr Davy, who 
accompanied Colonel Cheney up the Euphrates, was for a 
time in the service of Meheraet Ali Pacha. • Pickwick' 
happening to reach Davy while he was at Damascus, be 
read a part of it to the Pacha, who was so delighted with 
it that Davy was, on one occasion, called up in the middle 
of the night to finish the reading of the chapter in fihicb 
he and the pacha had been interrupted. Mr Davy read, 
in Egypt, upon another occasion, some passages from these 
unrivalled 'Papers' to a blind Englishman, who was io 
such ecstacy with what he heard, that he exclaimed be 
was almost thankful he could not sec he was in a foreign 
country ; for that while he listened, he felt completely as 
though he were again in England.' 

We can easily understand upon what principle Junius 
sought to conceal his identity, but for what reason, sa\e 
personal vanity and private eclntj the author of a wurk 
not involving personal responsibility or danger remains 
incognito, we cannot discover. The following relates to 
the writer of that splendid rescript of the sea and sea- 
faring men, * Tom Cringle's Log.' * The author of tliis 
very successful work, (originally published in * Blackwood's 
Magazine,') was a Mr Mick Scott, lorn in Edinburgh in 
17H0, and educated at the High School. Several yean 
of his life were spent in the West Indies. He ultimately 
married, returned to his native country, and there em- 
barked in commercial speculations, in the leisure between 
which he wrote the * Log.' Notwithstanding its popula- 
rity in Europe and America, the author preserved bis in- 
cognito to the last. He survived his publisher for some 
years, and it was not till Mr Scott's death that the sous of 
Mr Blackwood were aware of his name.' 

There are few more ludicrous circumstances recorded 
in the whole province of literature than those relative to 
the credulity of author-worshippers, or antiquarians gene- 
rally. The following case of imi>osition is almost as won- 
derful as that of Chatterton, * that wayward child of genius 
and of fortune.' * Mr Samuel Ireland, originally a silk 
merchant in Spitalfields, was led by bis taste for literar/ 
antiquities to abandon trade for those pursuits, and pub- 
lished several tours. One of them consisted of an excur- 
sion upon the river Avon, during which he explored, with 
ardent curiosity, every locality associated with Shakspeare. 
He was accompanied by his son, a youth of sixteen, who 
imbibed a portion of his father's Shakspearian mania. 
The youth, perceiving the great importance which hU 
parent attached to every relic of the poet, and the eager- 
ness with which he sought for any ot his MS. remains, 
conceived that it would not be difficult to gratify his fatbcsr 
by some productions of his own, in the language and man- 
ner of Shakspearo's time. The idea possessed his mind 
for a certain period ; and in 17^3, being then in his 
eighteenth year, he produced some MSS said to be in the 
handwriting of Shakspeare, which he said had been given 
him by a gentleman possessed of niany other old papers. 
The young m..n, being articled to a solicitor in Chancery, 
easily fabricated, in the fir^t instance, the deed of mort- 
gage from Shi-kspeare to Michael Eraser. The ecstacy 
expressed by the father urged him to the fabrication of 
other d(/cumei>lj», described to come from the same quar- 
ter. EnjbolJi ned by success, he ventund upon higher 
compositions in prose and verse ; and at length announced 
the discovery of an orii,Moal drania, under tlie title of fi/r- 
tujcniy which he exhibited, act by act, written in the 
period of two months. Having pro\ idcd himself with the 
paper of the period (being the flyleaves of old books), and 
with ink prepared by a bookbinder, no suspicion was en- 
tertained of the deception. The father, who was a maniac 
upon such subjects, gave such eclat to the supposed dis- 
covery, that the attention of the literary world and all 
England was drawn to it; insomuch that the son, who bad 
announced other papers, found it impossible to retreat, 
and was goaded into the production of the series which he 
had promised. The house of Mr Ireland, in Norfwlk 
Street, Strand, was daily crowded to excess by persons oi 
the highest rank, as well as by the most celebrated men 
of letters. The MSS. being mostly decreed genuine, were 
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roondered to be of inestimable worth ; and at one time 
it was expected that Parliament would giTe any required 
mm for them. Some conceited amateurs in literature at 
leogth touDded an alarm, which was echoed by certain of 
the oewspapers and public journals; notwithstanding 
vbich Mr Sheridan agreed to give £600 for permission to 
pUf ' Vortigeni ' at Dmry-Lane theatre. So crowded a 
iMxtw was scarcely ever seen as on the night of the per- 
formance, and a vast number of persons could not obtain 
admission. The pre-determined mslcontents began an 
opposition from the outset ; some ill-cast characters con- 
verted graTe scenes into ridicule, and there ensued be- 
tween the believers and sceptics a contest which endanger- 
ed the property. The piece was accordingly withdrawn. 
The iavenile author was now so beset for information, 
that be foand it necessary to abscond from his father's 
home ; and then, to put an end to the wonderful ferment 
which bis ingenuity had created, he published a pamphlet, 
wherein be confessed the entire fabrication. Besides 
' Vortigem,' young Ireland also produced a play of ' Henry 
11. ; ' and, although there are in both such incongruities as 
were not consistent with Shakspeare's age, both dramas 
coDtain passages of considerable beauty and originality. 
The admissions of the son did not, however, screen the 
&tber from obloquy, and the reaction of public opinion 
affected his fortunes and bis health. Mr Ireland was the 
dope of his seal on such subjects ; and the son never con- 
templated at the outset the unfortunate effect. Such 
waa the enthusiasm of certain admirers of Shakspeare 
(aditag them Drs Parr and Warton), that they fell on 
their knees before the MSS., and by their idolatry in- 
spired hondreds of others with similar enthusiasm. The 
yoang aotbor was filled with astonishment and alarm, 
wbieh at that stage it was not in his power to check. Sir 
Bicfaard Phillips, who knew the parties, hss thus related 
the afiair in the * Anecdote Library.' In the catalogue of 
Dr Parr's library at Hatton {Bibliotheea ParrianaJ, we 
find the following attempted explanation by the Doctor : 
' lreland*s (Samuel) great snd impudent foi^ery, called 
' Miacellaneoas Papers and Legal Instruments, under the 
band and seal of William Shakspeare, folio 1706.' I am 
almost ashamed to insert this worthless and infamously 
trickish book. It is said to include the tragedy of * King 
Lear,' and a fragment of ' Hamlet.' Ireland told a lie 
when be imputed to me the words which Joteph Warton 
used the very morning I called on Ireland, snd was in- 
clined to admit the possibility of senoineness in his pspers. 
In my subsequent conversation, I told him my change of 
opinion. But I thought it not worth while to dispute in 
print with a detected impostor. — S.P.' Mr Ireland died 
about 1802. His son, William Henry, long survived him ; 
but the forgeries blighted his literary reputation for ever, 
and he died in straitened drcumstsnces, not many years 
since. The reputed Shakspearian MSS. we remember to 
have seen for sale in a pawnbroker's window, in War- 
domr Street, Soho.' 

Perhaps the name of no place in the vicinity of London 
is 80 universally known as that of Edmonton, and this 
knowledge may be attributed to the famous visit of that 
' dtisen of credit and renown,' who once set out to see the 
* Bell' from < famous London town.' The * Bell,' which 
is a popular inn, still hangs out its < wide-sounding ' sign, 
and calls the lovers of fun and poetry to do their devoirs 
to ' porter ' and the genius of Cowper. The following 
occurs In the life of the poet, ss the origin of the world- 
famed ballad of ' John Gilpin ' : — ' It happened one after- 
noon, in thoee years when Cowper's accomplished friend, 
Lady Austen, made a part of his little evening circle, that 
■he observed him sinking into increased deiection ; it was 
her custom, on these occasions, to try all toe resources of 
her q>rigbtly powers for his immediate relief. She told 
him the story of John Gilpin (which had been treasured 
in ber memory from her childhood), to dissipate the 
gloom of the passing boor. Its effects on the fancy of 
Cowper had the ahr of enchantment. He informed her 
the next morning that convulsions of laughter, brought on 
by his recollection of her story, had kept him waking 



during the greatest part of the night, and that he had 
turned it into a ballad ! So arose the pleasant poem of 
' John Gilpin.' To Lady Austen's suggestion, also, we 
are indebted for the poem of the ' Task.' ' 

The character of no great writer of this or any other 
epoch presents so many anomalies as that of Byron. Even 
his person partook of the remarkable duality and contra- 
diction of his mind and sentiments. His head was that of 
an Apollo, his nether extremities like those of Pan. He 
was a wonderful combination of wonders, and claims the 
pity more than either the censure or admiration of humbler 
but happier minds. ' During the residence of Lord Byron 
at Venice, a clerk was sent frt)m the office of Messrs Vi- 
zard & Co., of Lincoln's Inn, to procure his lordship's sig- 
nature to a legal instrument On his arrival, the clerk 
sent a message to the noble poet, who appointed to receive 
him on the following morning. Each party was punctual 
to the minute. His lordship had dressed himself with the 
most studious care ; and, on the opening of the door of 
his apartment, it was evident that he had placed himself 
in what he thought a becoming poM. His right arm was 
displayed over the back of a splendid couch, and his head 
was gently supported by the fingers of his left hand. He 
bowed slightly as his visiter approached him, and appeared 
anxious that his recumbent attitude should remain for a 
time undisturbed. After the signing of the deed, the 
noble bard made a few inquiries upon the*politics of Eng- 
land, in the tone of a finished exquisite. Some refresh- 
ment which was brought in afforded the messenger an op- 
portunity for more minute observation. His lordship's hair 
had been curled and parted on the forehead ; the collar 
of his shirt was thrown back, so that not only the throat 
but a considerable part of the bosom was exposed to view, 
though partially concealed by some fanciful ornament sus- 
pended round the neck. His waistcoat was of costly vel- 
vet, and his legs were enveloped in a superb wrspper. 
It is to be regretted that so great a mind as that of Byron 
could derive satisfaction from things so trivial and unim- 
portant, but much more that it was liable to be disturbed 
by a recollection of personal imperfections. In the above 
interview, the clerk directed an accidental glance at his 
lordship's lame foot, when the smile that had played upon 
the visage of the poet became suddenly converted into a 
frown ; his whole frame appeared discomposed ; his tone 
of affected suavity became bard and imperious ; and he 
called to an attendant to open the door, with a peevish- 
ness seldom exhibited even by the most irritable.' 

When constrained to smile at such morbid and puerile 
vanity, who can fail to behold something exalted in the oc- 
currence thus recorded F — ' No one knew how to apologise 
for an affront with better grace, or with more delicacy, 
than Lord Byron. In the first edition of the first canto of 
' Childe Harold,' the poet adverted in a note to two po- 
litical tracts — one by Major Pasley, and the other by 
Gould Francis Leckie, Esq. — and concluded his remarks 
by attributing ' ignorance on the one hand, and preiudice 
on the other.' Mr Leckie, who felt offended at the se- 
verity, and, as he thought, injustice of the observations, 
wrote to Lord Byron, complaining of the affh>nt. His 
lordship did not reply immediately to the letter ; but, in 
about three weeks, be called upon Mr Leckie, and begged 
him to accept an elegantly-bound copy of a new edition 
of the poem, in which the offensive passage was omitted.' 

Let us now turn from the vain and delicate aspects of 
his mind, to the satirical, and it will be allowed that he 
exemplifies something even fiendish in the ingenuity and 
keenness of his biting trenchant enmity to his literary 
foes. < At the close of the first canto of ' Don Juan,' its 
noble author, by way of propitiating the reader for the 
morality of his poems, says: — 

* The public approbation I expect, 

And beg they'il take my word about ttie moral, 
Which I with their amusement will connect, 

Ab children cutting teeth receive a coral ; 
Meantime, theyll doubtless please to recollect, 

My epical pretensions to the laurel ; 
For fear some pmdldi reader sliould ktow skittish 

I've bribed my Grandmother's Review— the Br^' 
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I'ro tent it in a letter to the editor, 

Who thank'd me duly by return of poet — 
I'm tor a handsome article his creditor ; 

Tet if my gentle mosc he pleaae to roast, 
And break a promise after having made it h«r, 

Denying the receipt of what it cost, 
And smear his page with gall instead of honey, 
All I can say is- that he had the money.* 

Now, * the British * was a certain staid and grave high- 
church rcYiew, the editor of which received the poet's im- 
patatioQ of brihery as a serious accusation ; and, accord- 
ingly, in his next number after the publication of * Don 
Juan/ there appeared a postscript, in which the receipt 
of any bribe was stoutly denied, and the idea of such con- 
nivance altogether repudiated, the editor adding that he 
should continue to exercise his own judgment as to the 
merits of Lord Byron, as he had hitherto done in every 
instance ! However, the affair was too ludicrous to be at 
once altogether dropped ; and, so long as the prudish pub- 
lication was in existence, it enjoyed the sohriqaet of * My 
Grandmother's Review.' By the way, there is another 
hoax connected with this poem. One day an old gentle- 
man gravely inquired of a printseller for a portrait of 
* Admiral Noah '—to illustrate *Don Juan ! ' ' 

We close our notice of these interesting little volumes 
with an anecdote which will ever be grateful to our 
countrymen, as a testimony to the ability of one of Scot- 
land's greatest men, and honourable to the candour of the 
first orators of their day in England. * When Dr Chal- 
mers first visited London, the hold that he took on the 
minds of men was unprecedented. It was a time of strong 
political feeling; but even that was unheeded, and all 
parties thronged to hear the Scottish preacher. The very 
best judges were not prepared for the display that they 
heard. Canning and Wilberforce went together, and got 
into a pew near the door. The elder in attendance stood 
alone by the pew. Chalmers began in his usual unpro- 
mising way, by stating a few nearly self-evident proposi- 
tions, neither in the choicest language nor in the most 
impressive voice. * If this be all/ said Canning to his 
companion, * it will never do.' Chalmers went on — the 
shuffling of the conversation gradually subsided. He got 
into the mass of his subject; his weakness became strength, 
his hesitation was turned into energy ; and, bringing the 
whole volume of his mind to bear upon it, he poured forth 
a torrent of the most close and conclusive argument, 
brilliant with all the exuberance of an imaginatii^n which 
ranged oyer all nature for illustrations, and yet managed 
and applied each of them with the same unerring dex- 
terity, as if that single one had been the study of a whole 
life. < The tartan beats us,' said Mr Canning ; * we have 
no preaching like that in England.' 



THE LAST POET. 

Venn hi Oemui I? Alex. Onf Too Armpeis. • noMcvan of TIm 
ti fa- the ' laatnifitor/ by IbOor Tnea. 



CTKia 
O^f nttmber of the moon-stmck throng, 

When will year ravings all be ended J 
When will yonr long and tiresome song 

Be all inng^oat, and lyre suspended? 
Has not all natare's Tarted store 

By bards been songht, and song, and gathered? 
WlMn will yonr iliapeodiee be o'er? 

Each stream is dried, each flower is witherU 

POET. 

▲s long as through yon asnre dciet 

The glortoos car of Ught is drlren— 
As long as gifted niintftrel*s eyes 

Are tnm'd In eestacy to hearen— 
As long ss in the awM dead 

The tempest brood8,,and tbnndcr breaking, 
And at the peal so dread and lond 

A single heart with fear is qnaking— 
As long as after silenced storm 

The rainbow in the clond is smiling; 
Or hearts estranged (that once were warm) 

Sigh for the bliss of reconciling— 



As long as night sohUme onfolds 
Her 8c/oll with golden letters burning: 

Or sage the mystic page beholds, 
Enraptured to it nightly fuming— 

Long as the moon through ettier strays, 
Or human breart with gladness glowing; 

While zephyr through the forest pU>*a. 
Or boiui^ a cooling shade bestowing— 

As long 88 verdant springs return 
To bless the earth, or roae is blooming ; 

WMle Beauty's cheeks with blushes bum, 
Or Joy her lover's look illuming — 

Long as sbove the sacred urn 

Sad gloom the cypress-shade Is malting; 
Or tears are seen in eyes that mourn, 

Or heart txmeath its burden breaking— 

80 long will Ae^ bright maid of song, 
A i^lgrim walk on earth, elated, 

And lead the laorcU'd bard along— 
The priest whom Ac has consecrated ; 

And when to lovely nature's reign 
The day of doom the end is bringinc^ 

llie last of men in nature's ftoe 
Will be the bard, her requiem singing. 

The Lord of all does still uphold 
In his rlk'ht hand his bright creatlta ; 

And, as a flower that's fk^eshly cnll'd, 
Regards it with benign sensation ; 

And when this fair m^estic flower 
Shall. like ' a parched scroll,' be fhrl'd, 

And solar systems roll no more, 
Bat all to dark confbsian borrd. 

Then, Cjmic, if thy heart be strong^ 
Go, boldly aids, if stiU desiring, 

* When will you close your tiresome song?* 
Ev'n fi«w, for, lot the sun's expiring. 



THE SABBATH. 

SKETCHES FROV TOE IfOlV-BOOK OF AK ELDEKLT OBFrUEMAST.^ 

The Puritan Sabbath— is there such a thing exbting now, 
or has it gone with the things that were, to be looked at 
as a curiosity in the museum of the past P Can any one, 
in memory, take himself back to the unbroken stillness of 
that day, and recall the sense of religious awe whkh seenned 
to brood in the very atmosphere, checking the merry laugh 
of childhood, and chaining in unwonted stillness the tongue 
of volatile youth, and imparting even to the sunshine of 
hea^n, and the unconscioas notes of animals, a tone of 
its own gravity and repose P If you cannot remember 
these thmgs, go back with me to the verge of early boy- 
hood, and live with me one of the Sabbaths that I have 
spent beneath the roof of my uncle, Phineas Fletcher. 

Imagine the long sonny hours of a Saturday afternoon 
insensibly slipping away, as we youngsters are exploring 
the length and breadth of a trout- stream, or chasing gay 
squirrels, or building mud milldams in the brook. The 
sun sinks lower and lower, but we still think it does not 
want half an hour to sundown. At last he so evidently 
is really going down that there is no room for scepticism 
or latitude of opinion on the subject ; and with many a 
lingering regret we began to put away our fish-hooks and 
hang our hoops over our arm, preparatory to trodging 
homeward. 

' Oh, Henry, don't you wish that Saturday afterooons 
lasted longer P' said little John to me. 

* I do,' says Ck)U8in Bill, who was never the boy to mince 
matters in giving his sentiments ; ' and I wouldn't care if 
Sunday didn't come but once a-year.' 

' Oh, Bill, that's wicked, I'm afraid,' says little eoo- 
scientious Susan, who, with her doll in hand, was coming 
home from a Saturday afternoon visit. 

' Can't help it/ says Bill, catching Susan's bag and toss- 



♦ From Sc<tio$ and Cbamctcrs among the Descendants of the PO- 
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hig- it in tbe «r ; ' I never did tike to sit still, and that's 
wh J I hate SandajTS.' 

* Utkte Sundajs ! oh, Bill ! Why, Aont Kezzy sajs hea- 
▼en is an eumal Sabbath— only think of that !' 

' Well, I know I nmst be pretty different from what I 
am nov before I coold sit still for ever/ said Bill, in a 
lonrer and somewhat dfsconoerted tone, as if admitting 
the force of the consideration. 

The rest of ns began to look very grave, and to think 
that we moat get to liking Sanday some time or other, or 
it woqM be a very bad thing for as. As we drew near 
the dwelKng, the contfiactand business-like form of Amit 
Keszj was seen emerging from the boose to hasten oar 
approach. ' How often bsTe 1 told yoa, yoang ones, not 
to stay out after sandown on Saturday night P Don't you 
know it's the same as Sanday, yoa wi^ed children, you P 
Come right into the house, every one of you, and never 
let me hear of s»^h a thing again.' 

This was Aunt Kezzy's regular exordfnra every Satur- 
day night, for we children, being blinded, as she supposed, 
by nataral depravity, always made strange mistakes in 
reckoning' time on Saturday afternoons. After being duly 
sappered and scrubbed, we were enjoined to go to bed, 
and remember that to-morrow was Sunday, and that we 
most not laogh and play in the morning. With many a 
sorrowful lo^ did Sasan deposit her doll in the chest, 
and give one lingering look at the patchwork she was 
piecing for dolly's bed, while William, John, and myself 
emptied oor pockets of all superfluous fish-hooks, bits of 
twine, pop-guns, slices of potato, marbles, and all the 
vartoQs items of boy property, which, to keep us from 
temptation, were taken into Aunt Eeczy's safe keeping 
over Sanday. 

My Uncle Phineas was a man of great exactness, and 
Sanday was the centre of his whole worldly and religious 
system. Everything with regard to his worldly business 
was so arranged that by Saturday noon it seemed to come 
to a close of itself. AH his accounts were looked over, 
his workmen paid, all borrowed things retamed, and lent 
things sent alter, and every tool and article belonging 
to the form was retamed to its own place at exactly such 
an hour every Saturday afternoon, and an hour before 
sondown every item of preparation, even to the blacking 
of his Sunday shoes and the brushing of his Sunday coat, 
waa entirely concluded ; and at the going down of the sun 
the stillness of the Sabbath seemed to settle down over 
the whole dwelling. 

And now it is Sundav morning ; and though all without 
is fragrance, and motion, and beauty, the dewdrops are 
twinkling, butterflies flattering, and merry birds carolling 
and racketing as if they never could sing loud or fast 
enoogfa, yet wiihin there is such a stillness that the tick 
of tbe tall mahogany clock is audible through the whole 
boose, and the buss of the blue flies, as they whis along 
op and down the window-panes, is a distinct item of bear- 
iag. Look into the best front room, and you may see tbe 
npright form of my Uncle Phineas, in his immaculate 
Sonday suit, with his Bible spread open on the little 
stand before him, and even a deeper than usual gravity 
settling down over his toil-worn features. Alongside, in 
weli-birathed Sunday clothes, with clean faces and smooth 
hair, sat the whole of us younger people, each drawn up 
in a diair, with hat and handkerchief ready for the first 
stroke of the bell, while Aunt Keszy, all trimmed, and 
primmed, and ready for the meeting, sat reading her 
palm-book, only locking up occasionally to give an addi- 
tional jerk to some shirt-collar, or the fifteenth pull to 
Sosan's frock, or to repress any straggling looks that 
might be wandering about * beholding vanity ! ' A stranger, 
in glaodng at Uncle Phineas as he sat intent on his Sun- 
day reading, might have seen that the Sabbath was in his 
hiart — there was no mistake about it. It was plain that 
he had pat by all worldly thoughts when he shut up his 
account-book, and that his mind was as free from earthly 
associations as his Sunday coat was from dust. The slave 
of worldlinesa, who is driven, by perplexing bosin >ss or 
advenioroos speculation, through the hours of a hal'-kept 



Sabbath to the fatigues of another week, might envy the 
unbroken quiet, the sunny tranquillity, which hallowed 
tbe weekly rest of my uncle. 

The Sabbath of the Puritan Christians was the golden 
day, and all its associations, and all its thoughts, words, 
and deeds, were so entirely distinct from the ordinary 
material of life, that it was to him a sort of weekly trans- 
lation — a quitting of this world to sojourn a day in a better ; 
and year after year, as each Sabbath set its seal on tbe 
completed labours of a week, tbe pilgrim folt that one 
more stage of his earthly journey was completed, and that 
he was one week nearer to his eterual rest ; and as years, 
with their changes, came on, and the strong man grew 
old, and missed, one after another, familiar forms that 
bad risen around his earlier years, the face of the Sabbath 
became like that of an old and tried friend, carrying liim 
back to the scenes of his youth, and connecting him with 
scenes long gone by, restoring to him the dew and fresh- 
ness of brighter and more buoyant days. 

Viewed simply as an institution for a Christian and 
mature mind, nothing could be more perfect than the 
Puritan Sabbath ; if it had any failing, it was in the want 
of adaptation to children and to those not interested in 
its peculiar duties. If you had been in the dwelling of 
my uncle of a Sabbath morning, you must have found the 
unbroken silence delightful; the calm and quiet must 
have soothed and disposed you for contemplation, and the 
evident appearance of single-hearted devotion to the duties 
of the day in the elder part of the family must have been 
a striking addition to the picture. But, then, if your eye 
had watched attentively the motions of us juveniles, you 
might have seen that what was so very invigorating to the 
disciplined Christian was a weariness to young flesh and 
bones. Then there was not, as now, the intellectual re- 
laxation afforded by the Sunday-school, with its various 
forms of religious exercise, its thousand modes of inte- 
resting and useful information. Our whole stock in this 
line was the Bible and primer, and these were our main 
dependence for whiling away the tedious hours between 
oar early breakfast and the signal for meeting. How 
often was our invention stretched to find wherewithal to 
keep ap oar stock of excitement in a line with the duties 
of the day. For the first half hour, perhaps, a story in 
the Bible answered our purpose very well ; but, having 
despatched the history of Joseph, or tbe story of the ten 
plagues, we then took to the primer ; and then there was, 
first, the looking over the system of theological and ethical 
truth, commencing, * In Adam's fall we sinned all,' and 
extending through three or four pages of pictorial and 
poetic embellishment. Next was the death of John Rcigers, 
who was burned at Smithfield ; and for a while we could 
entertain ourselves with counting all his * nine children 
and one at the breast,' as in the picture they stand in a re- 
gular row, like a pair of stairs. These being done, came 
miscellaneous exercises of our own invention, such as 
counting all the psalms in the psalm-book backward and 
forward, to and from the Doxology, or numbering the 
books of the Bible, or some other such device as we deemed 
within the pale of religious employments. When all these 
failed, and it still wanted an hour of meeting-time, we 
looked up at the ceiling, and down at the floor, and all 
around into every corner, to see what we could do next ; 
and happy was he who could spy a pin gleaming in some 
distant crack, and forthwith muster an occasion for get- 
ting down to pick it up. Then there was the infallible 
recollection that we wanted a drink of water, as an excuse 
to get out to the well ; or else we heard some strange 
noise among the chickens, and insisted that it was essen- 
tial that we should see what waa the matter; or else 
pussy would jump on to the table, when all of us would 
spring to drive her down ; while there was a most assi- 
duous watching of the clock to see when the first bell 
would ring. Happy was it for us, in the interim, if we 
did not begin to look at each other and make up faces, ot 
slyly slip off and on our shoes, or some other incipi^iAl 
attempts at roguery, which would gradually so undermine 
our gravity that there would be some sudden explosion of 
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merriment, whereat Uncle Pbineas would look up and 
i say, ' tut, tut* and Aunt Eezzy would make a speech about 
wicked children breaking the Sabbath-day. I remember 
once how my Cousin Bill got into deep disgrace one Sun- 
day by a roguish trick. He was just about to close his 
Bible with all sobriety, when snap came a grasshopper 
through an open window, and alighted in the middle of 
the page. Bill instantly kidnapped the intruder, for so 
important an auxiliary in the way of employment was 
not to be despised. Presently we children looked towards 
Bill, and there he sat, very demurely reading his Bible, 
with the grasshopper hanging by one leg from the corner 
of his mouth, kicking and sprawling, without in the least 
disturbing Master William's gravity. We all burst into 
an uproarious laugh. But it came to be rather a serious 
affair for Bill, as bis good father was in the practice of 
enforcing truth and duty by certain modes of moral suasion 
much recommended by Solomon, though fallen into dis- 
repute at the present day. 

This morning picture may give a good specimen of the 
whole livelong Sunday, which presented only an alterna- 
tion of similar scenes until sunset, when a universal un- 
chaining of tongues and a general scamper proclaimed that 
the ' sun was down.' But, it may be asked, what was the 
re-sult of all this strictness P Did it not disgust you with 
the Sabbath and with religion P No, it did not. It did 
not, because it was the result of no unkindly fueling, but 
of consistent principle; and consistency of principle is 
what even children learn to appreciate and revere. The 
law of obedience and of reverence for the Sabbath was 
constraining so equally on the young and the old, that its 
claims came to be regarded like those Immutable laws of 
nature, which no one thiuks of being out of patience with, 
though they sometimes bear hard on personal convenience. 
The effect of the system was to ingrain into our character 
a veneration for the Sabbath, which no friction of after- 
life would efface. 1 have lived to wander in many cli- 
mates and foreign lands, where the Sabbath is an unknown 
name, or where it is only recognised by noisy mirth ; but 
never has the day returned without bringing with it a 
breathing of religious awe, and even a yearning for the 
unbroken stillness, the placid repose, and the simple de- 
votion, of the Puritan Sabbath. 

ANOTHKR 80EN1L 

' How late we are this morning,' said Mrs Roberts to 
her husband, glancing hurriedly at the clock, as they were 
sitting down to breakfast on a Sabbath morning. * Really, 
it is a shame to us to be so late on Sundays. I wonder 
John and Henry are not up yet: Haunafa, did you speak 
to thpmP' 

* Yes, ma'am, but I could not make them mind ; they 
said it was Sunday, and that we always have breakfast 
later on Sundays.' 

' Well, it is a shame to us, I must say,' said Mrs Ro- 
berts, sitting down to the table. * 1 never lie late myself 
unless something in particular happens. Last night I 
was out very late, and Sabbath before last I had a bad 
headache.' 

* Well, well, my dear,' said Mr Roberts, ' it is not worth 
while to worry yourself about it ; Sunday is a day of rest ; 
everybody indulges a little of a Sunday morning — it is so 
very natural, yon know ; one's work done up, one feels 
like taking a little rest.' 

* Well, I must say, it was not the way my mother 
brought me up,' said Mrs Roberts, ' and I really can't feel 
it to be right.' 

This last part of the discourse had been listened to by 
two sleepy-looking boys, who had, meanwhile, taken their 
seats at table with that listless air which is the result of 
late sleeping. 

* Oh, by the by, my dear, what did you g^ve for those 
hamsP' said Mr Roberts. 

* Eleven cents a pound, I believe,' replied Mrs Roberts ; 
' but Stephens & Philips have some much nicer, canvass 
and all, for ten cents. I think we had better get bur \ 
things at Stephens & Philips's in future, my dear.' | 



* Why, are they much cheajperP' 

' Oh, a great deal ; but I forget — ^it is Sunday. We 
ought to be thinking of other things. Boys, hmTe j«a 
looked over your Sunday-school lesson P' 

* No, ma'am.' 
' Now, bow strange I and here it wants only half an 

of the time, and you are not dressed either. Now 
the bad effects of not being up in time.' 

The boys looked sullen, and said * they were up 
as any one else in the house.' 

' Well, your father and I had some eicuae, because we 
were out late last night: you ought to have been op foD 
three hours ago, and to have bam all ready, with ymr 
lessons learned. Now, what do you suppose yon shall do P ' 

* Oh, mother, do let us stay at home this one momin^ ; 
we don't know the lesson, and it wont do any good for m 
to go.' 

* No, indeed, I shall not. Tou must ge» and get along 
as well as you can. It is all your own fault. Now go op 
stairs and hurry. We shall not find time for prayers ibis 
morning.' 

The boys took themselves up stairs to ' hurry,' to di- 
rected, and soon one of them called from the top of the 
stairs, 'Mother! mother! the buttons are off this vest, 
so I can't wear it ; ' and * Mother ! here is a long rip in 
my best coat,' said another. 

' Why did you not tell me of it before P' said Mrs Ro- 
berts, coming up stairs. 

* I forgot it,' said the boy. 

< Well, well, stand still ; I must catch it together some- 
how, if it is Sunday. There ! there is the bell ! Stand 
still a minute !' and Mrs Roberts plied needle and thread 
and scissors ; * there, that will do for to-day. Dear nae, 
how confused everything is to-day !' 

' It is always just so on Sundays,' uid John, flinging 
up his book and catching it again as he ran down stain. 

' It is always just so on Sundays.' The words struck 
rsther unpleasantly on Mrs Roberts's conscience, for some- 
thing told her that, whatever the reason might be, it vas 
just so. On Sunday everything was later and more irre- 
gular than on any other day of the week. 

* Hannah, you must boil that piece of beef for dinner 
to-day.' 

* I thought you told me yoa didn't have cooking dona 
on Sunday.' 

* No, I do not, generally. I am very sorry Mr Roberts 
would get that piece of nieat yesterday ; we did not need 
it ; but here it is on our hands ; the weather is too hot to 
keep it. It wont do to let it spoil ; so I most have it 
boiled, for aught I see.' 

Hannah had lived four Sabbaths with Mrs Roberts, and 
CD two of them she had been required to cook from simi- 
lar reasoning. ' For onee' is apt, in such cases, to become 
a word of very extensive signification. 

* It really worries me to have things go on so as theif 
do on Sundays,' said Mrs Roberts to her husband ; * I 
never do feel as if we kept Sunday as we ought.' 

* My dear, you have been saying so ever since we were 
married, and I do not see what you are going to do aboot 
it. For my part, I do not see why we do not do aa well 
as people in general. We do not visit, nor receive eom- 
pany, nor read improper books. We go to church, and 
send the children to Sunday-school, and so the greater 
part of the day is spent in a religious way. Then out of 
church we have the children's Sunday-school books, and 
one or two religious newspapers: I think that is quite 
enough.' 

* But, somehow, when I was a child, my mother ' 

said Mrs Roberts, hesitating. 

' Oh, my dear, your mother most not be considered an 
exact pattern for these days. People were too striet is 
your mother's time ; they carried the thing too £ar alto- 
gether ; everybody allows it now.' 

Mrs Roberts was silenced, but not satisfied. A strict 
religious education had left just conscience enoi^gh on tbia 
subject to make her uneasy. 

I'hese worthy people had a sort of general idea that 
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?anday ouirlit to ly kfpt. and thfy intended to keep it, 
bur th y had never taken the trouble to investigate or in- 
qn re as to the most prop^n* way, nor was it so much an 
ot'jeci of interest that their weekly arrangements were 
planned with any reference to it. Mr Roberts would often 
engage io business at the close of the week, which he knew 
would so fati^e him that he would be weary and listless 
on Sunday ; and Mrs Roberts would allow her family cares 
to accumulate in the same way, so that she was either 
wearied with efforts to accomplish it before the Sabbath, 
or perplexed and worried by finding everything? at loose 
en.ls on that day. They had the idea that Sunday was to 
be kept wheD it was perfectly convenient, and did not de- 
mand any sacrifice of time or money. But if stopping to 
kt^p the Sabbath in a journey would risk passage-monev 
or a seat in the stage; or, in bousekeepin?, if it would 
involve any considerable inconvenience or expense, it was 
deemed a providential intimation that it was ' a work of 
necessity and mercy' to attend to secular matters. To 
their minds the fourth commandment read thus: 'Re- 
member the Sabbath-day — to keep it holy when it comes 
coovenient, and costs neither time nor money.' 

As to the effects of this on thechildren, there was neither 
enough of strictness to make them respect the Sabbath, 
nor of religious interest to make them love it; of course, 
the little restraint there was proved just enough to lead 
ih'^m to dislike and despise it. Children soon perceive 
the course of their parent's feelings, and it was evident 
enough to the children of this family that their father and 
mother generally found themselves hurried into the Sab- 
bath with hearts and minds full of this world, and their 
conversation and thoughts were so constantly turning to 
worldly things, and so awkwardly drawn back by a sense 
ofrelu^ious obligation, that the Sabbalh appeared more 
obriously a clog and a fetter than it did under the strictest 
r'jimi of Puritau da^s. 

SKETCH SECOND. 

The little quiet village of Camden stands nnder the 
brow of a rugged hill, in one of the most picturesque parts 
of New England, and its regular, honest, and industrious 
villagers were not a little surprised and pleased that Mr 
James, a rich man, and pleasant spoken withal, bad con- 
cluded to take up his residence among them. He brought 
with him a pretty, genteel wife, and a group of rosy, 
romping, but amiable children ; and there was so much 
of good-nature and kindness about the manners of every 
member of the family, that the whole neighbourhood were 
prepoaaesaed in their favour. Mr James was a man ol 
somewhat visionary and theoretical turn of mind, and very 
mieh in the habit of following out his own ideas of right 
and wrong, without troubling himself particularly as to 
the appearance his course might make in the eyes of others. 
He was a supporter of the ordinances of religion, and al- 
ways ready to give both time and money to promote any 
bc>n^volfot object ; and though he had never made any 
pablic profession of religion, nor connected himself with 
iiDv particular sect of Christians, still he seemed to possess 
^reai reverence for God, and to worship him in spirit and 
in truth, and he professed to make the Bible the guide of 
h\s life. Mr James had been brought up under a system 
of injudicious religious restraint. He had determined, in 
educating his children, to adopt an exactly opposite course, 
&ndio make religion and all its institutions sources of en- 
jiymeot. His aim, doubtless, was an appropriate one, 
bat his method of carrying it out, to say the least, was one 
which was not a safe model for general imitation. In re- 
gard to the Sabbath, for example, he considered that, al- 
though the plan of going to church twice a-day, and keep- 
log all the family quiet within doors the rest of the time, 
•as good, other methods would be much better. Accord- 
ingly, aiW the morning service, which he and his whole 
family regularly attended, he would spend the rest of the 
day with his children. In bad weather he would instruct 
tbem in natural history, show them pictures, and read 
^ them various accounts of the works of God, combining all 
vilb such religious instruction and influence as a devo- 



tional mind might furnish. When the weather permitted, 
he would range with them through the fields, collecting 
minerals and plants, or sail with them on the lake, mean- 
while directing the thoughts of his young listeners upward 
to God, by the many beautiful traces of his presence and 
agency, which superior knowledge and observation enabled 
him to discover and point out. These Sunday strolls were 
seasons of most delightful enjoyment to the children. 
Though it was with some difficulty that their father could 
restrain them from loud and noisy demonstrations of de- 
light, he saw, with some regret, that the mere animal 
excitement of the stroll seemed to draw the attention too 
much from religious considerations, and, in particular, to 
make the exercises of the morning seem like a prepara- 
tory penance to the enjoyments of the afternoon. Never- 
theless, a* hen Mr James looked back to his own boyhood, 
and remembered the frigid restraint, the entire want of 
any kind of mental or bodily excitement, which had made 
the Snbbath so much a weariness to him, he could not but 
congratulate himself when he perceived his children look- 
ing forward to Sunday as a day of delight, and found him- 
self on that day continually surrounded by a circle of 
smiling and cheerful faces. His talent of imparting reli- 
gious instruction in a simple and interesting form was 
remarkably happy, and it is probable that there was among 
his children an uncommon degree of real thought and 
feeling on religious objects as the result. 

The good people of Camden, however, knew not what 
to think of a course that appeared to them an entire vio- 
lation of all the requirements of the Sabbath, The first 
impulse of human nature is to condemn at once all who 
vary from what has been commonly regarded as the right 
way; and, accordingly, Mr James was unsparingly de- 
nounced, by many good people, as a Sabbath -breaker, an 
infidel, and an.opposer to religion. 

Such was the character heard of him by Mr Richards, 
a young clergymwi, who, shortly after Mr James fixed his 
residence in Camden, accepted the pastoral charge of the 
village. It happened that Mr Richards had known Mr 
James in college, and, remembering him as a remarkably 
serious, amiable, and conscientious man, he resolved to 
ascertain from himself the views which had led him to the 
course of conduct so offensive to the good people of the 
neighbourhood. 

* This is all very well, my good friend,' said he, after 
be had listened to Mr James's eloquent account of his own 
system of religious instruction, and its effects upon his 
family ; ' I do not doubt this system does very well for 
yourself and family; but there are other things to be 
taken into consideration besides personal and family im- 
provement. Do you not know, Mr James, that the most 
worthless and careless part of my congregation quote your 
example as a respectable precedent for allowing their 
families to violate the order of the Sabbath P You and 
vour children sail about on the lake, with minds and 
hearts, 1 doubt not, elevated and tranquillised by its quiet 
repose; but Ben Dakes, and his idle, profane army of 
children, consider themselves as doing very much the 
same thing when they lie lolling about, sunning themselves 
on its shore, or skipping stones over its surface the whole 
of a Sunday afternoon.' 

' Let every one answer to his own conscience,' replied 
Mr James. * If I keep the Sabbath conscientiously, I am 
approved of God ; if another trangresses his conscience, 
* to his own m^ter he standeth or falleth.' I am not re- 
sponsible for all the abuses that idle or evil-disposed per- 
sons may fall into, in consequence of my doing what is 
right.' 

* Let me quote an answer from the same chapter,' said 
Mr Richards. * ' Let no man put a stumbling-block, or 
an occasion to fall, in his brother's way : let not your good 
be evil spoken of. It is good neither to eat flesh nor drink 
wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stumblethy or i/ 
offended^ or niade weak.^ Now, my good friend, you happen 

I to be endowed with a certain tone of mind which enables 
I you to carry through your mode of keeping the Sabbath 
I with little comparative evil and much good, so far as your 
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family is concerned ; bnt hov many persons in this neigh- 
bourhood, do you 8upi>ose, would succeed equally well if 
they were to attempt itP If it were the common custom 
for families to absent themselves from public worship in 
the gftemo<m, and to stroll about the fl *lds, or ride, or 
sail, how many parents, do you suppose, would have the 
dexterity and talent to check all that was inconsistent with 
the duties of the day P Is it not your ready command of 
language, your uncommon tact in simplifying and illus- 
trating, your knowledge of natural history and of biblical 
literature, that enables you to accomplish the results that 
you do P And is there one parent in a hundred that could 
do the sameP Now, just imagine our neighbour, Squire 
Hart, with his ten boys and girls, turned out into the nelds 
on a Sunday afternoon, to profit withal : you know he can 
never finish a sentence without stopping to begin it again 
half-a-dozen times. What progress would he make in 
instmcting them P And so of a dozen others I could name 
along this ver^ street here. Now, you men of cultivated 
minds must give your countenance to courtes which would 
be best for society at large, or, as the sentiment was ex- 
pressed by St Paul, < We that are strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak, and not to pleate ourselves, 
for even Christ pleased not himself.* Think, my dear sir, 
if oar Saviour bad gone only on the principle of avoiding 
what migiit be injurious to his own improvement, bow 
unsafe his example might have proved to less elevated 
minds. Doubtless he might have made a Sabbath-day 
fishing excursion an occasion of much elevated and impres- 
sive instruction ; but, although he declared himself ' Lord 
of the Sabbath-day,' and at liberty to suspend its obligation 
at bis own discretion, yet he never violated the received 
method of observing it, except in cases where superstitions 
tradition trenched directly on those interests which the 
Sabbath was given to promote. He asserted the right to 
relieve pressing bodily wants, and to administer to the 
necessities of others on the Sabbath, but beyond that he 
allowed himself in no deviation from established custom.' 

Mr James looked thoughtful. < I have not reflected on 
the subject in this view,* he replied. ' But, my dear sir, 
considering how little of the public servicos of the Sabbath 
is on a level with the capacity of younger children, it 
seems to me almost a pity to take them to church the 
whole of the day.' 

' I have thought of that myself,' replied Mr Richards^ 
* and have sometimes thought that, could persons be found 
to conduct such a thing, it would be desirable to conduct 
a separate serrice for children, in which the exercises 
should be particularly adapted to them.' 

' I should like to be minister to a congregitioo of chil- 
dren,' said Mr James, warmly. 

* Well,* replied Mr Richards, * give our good people 
time to get acquainted with you, and do away the preju- 
dices which your extraordinary mode of proceeding has 
induced, and I think I could easily assemble such a com- 
pany for you every Sabbath.' 

After this, much to the surprise of the village, Mr James 
and his family were regular attendants at both the senrices 
of the Sabbath. Mr Richards explained to the good people 
of his congregation the motives which had led their neigh- 
bour to the adoption of what, to them, seemed so unchris- 
tian a course ; and, upon reflection, they came to the per- 
ception of the truth, that a man may depart very widely 
from the received standard of right for other reasons than 
being an infidel or an opposer of religion. A ready return 
of cordial feeling was the result ; and as Mr James found 
himself treated with respect and confidence, he began to 
feel, notwithstanding his fiistidiousness, that there were 
strong points of congeniality between all real and warm- 
hearted Christians, however different might be their in- 
tellectual culture, and in all simplicity united himself 
with the little church of Camden. A year from the time 
oi bis first residence there, every Sabbath afternoon saw 
bim surrounded by a congregation of young children, for 
whose btnefit he had, at his own expense, provided a room, 
fitted op with maps, scriptural pictures, and every con- 
f eDieooe for tb« illustration of biblical knowledge ; and 



the parents or guardians who from time to time attended 
their children during these exercises, often emtfetmei, 
themselves as much interested and benefited as aoy ef 
their youthful companions. 

8KCT0H THIRD. 

It was near the close of a pleasant Saturday aftemooe 
that I drew up my weary horse in front of a neat little 

dwelling in the village of N . This, as near as I cooU 

gather from description, was the house of my coosin. Wil- 
liam Fletcher, the identical rogue of a Bill Fletcher, of 
whom we have aforetime spoken. Bill had always beea 
a tbriring, push-ahead sort of a character, and during' tbe 
course of my rambling life I had improved every oocassooal 
opportunity of keeping up our early acquaintance. The 
last time liiat I returned to my native country, after aome 
years of absence, I beard of him as married- and settled 

in the village of N , where he was conducting a Tcry 

prosperous course of business, and shortly after rmived a 
pressing invitation to risit him at his own honoe. Now, 
as I had gathered from experience the fact that H is of 
very little use to rap one's knuckles ofiT on the front door 
of a country house without any knocker, 1 therefore made 
the best of my way along a little path, bordered vltli 
marigolds and balsams, that led to the back part of tbe 
dwelling. Tbe sound of a number of childish voices made 
me stop, and, looking through the bushes, I saw tbe wcry 
image of my cousin Bill Fletcher, as he used to be twealf 
years ago ; the same bold forehead, the same dark eyn, 
the same smart, saucy mouth, and tbe same ' who-cares- 
for-that' toss to his head. 

* There now,' exclaimed the boy, setting down a pair of 
shoes that he bad been blacking, and arranging them at 
the head of a long row of all sizes and sorts, from those 
which might have fitted a two-year-old foot upward, — 
' there, I've blacked every single one of them, and made 
them shine too,— and done it all in twenty minutes. If 
anybody thinks they can do it quicker than that, I'd just 
like to have them try, that's all.' 

* I know they couldn't, though,' said a fair-haired little 
girl, who stood admiring the sight, evidently impressed 
with the utmost reverence for her brother's abilitj ; * asd. 
Bill, I've been putting up all the playthings in the big 
chest, and I want you to come and turn the lock — the key 
hurts my fingers.' 

' Poh ! I can turn it easier than that,' said the boy, 
snapping his fingers ; ' have you got them all in P * 

' Yes, all ; only I left out the soft bales, and the string 
of red beads, and the great rag baby for Fanny to play 
with — ^you know mother sajrs babies must have their play- 
things on Sunday.' 

' Oh, to be sure,' said the brother, rerj considerately ; 
' babies can't read, you know, as we can, nor hear Bible 
stories, nor Icok at pictures.' 

At this moment I stepped forward, for the spell of for- 
mer times was so powerfully oo me that I was on tbe Tery 
point of springing forward with a * Hallcip, there. Bill ! ' 
as I used to meet the father in old times ; but the look of 
surprise that greeted my appearance brought me to mjraelf. 
* Is your father at home P' said I. 

' Father and mother are both gone out, but I guesa, air, 
they will be home in a few moments : wont yoo walk in P' 

I accepted the invitation, and the little girl showed me 
into a small and very prettily- furnished pariour. There 
was a piano with music- books on one side of tbe room, 
some fine pictures hung about the walls, and a little, neat 
centre-Uble was plentifully strewn with books. Besides 
this, the two recesses on each side of the fireplace con- 
tained each a bookcase with a glass looked door. Tbe 
little girl offered me a chair, and then lingered a moment, 
as if she felt some disposition to entertaiu me if she could 
only think of something to say, and at last, looking up in 
my face, she said, in a confidential tone, * Mother says she 
left Willie and me to keep the house this afternoon while 
she was gone, and we are putting up all the things for 
Sunday, so as to get everything done before she comes 
home. Willie has gene to put away the playthings, and 
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I'm gsing to pat ap the books.' So Mying, she opened 
tlie doon of ooe of the bookcases, and began bosily carry- 
ing the books from the centre-table to deposit them on 
the sheHeSy in which employment she was soon assisted 
hy Willie, who took the matter in hand in a very mas- 
terly manner, showing bis sister what were and what were 
not 'Sunday books,* with the air of a person entirely at 
home in the business. ' Robinson Crusoe ' and the many- 
Tolumed ' Peter Parley ' were pot by without hesitation ; 
there was, however, a short demurring over a 'North 
Americao Review,' because Willie said he was sure his 
f s ther read something one Sunday out of one of them, 
while Sosan averred that be did not commonly read in it, 
mnd only read in it then because the piece was something 
about the Bible ; but as nothing could be settled definitely 
on the point, the review was 'laid on the table,' like 
knotty qoestioos in Cingre.ss. Then followed a long dis- 
cnsaioii over an extract- book, which, as usual, contained 
all aorta, both sacred, serious, comic, and profane, and at 
last Willie, with much gravity, decided to lock it up, on 
the principle that it was best to be on the tafe tide, in sup- 
pert of which he appealed to me. I was saved from de- 
cidioi^ the question by the eotrance of the fsther and 
mother. %ly old friend recognised me at once, and pre- 
sQBtad his pretty wife to me with the same look of ezul- 
tatioB with which he used to hold up a string of trout, or 
aa oneommonly fine perch of his own catching for my ad- 
miratioQ, and then looking round on his fine family of 
children, two more of which he had brought home with 
•him, aeemed to say to me, ' There 1 what do you think of 
tiiai,a<iwP' ^ 

And, in truth, a very prettj sight it was — enough to 
make anjr one's old bachelor coat sit very uneasily on 
him. Indeed, there is nothing that gives one such a 
startling idea of the tricks that old Father Time has 
been ptajing on us, as to meet some boyish or girlish 
eompaoioas with half a doeen or so of thriving children 
about them. My old friend, I found, was in essence Just 
what the boy had been, "rhere was the same upright 
bearing, the same confident, cheerful tone to his voice, 
and the same fire in his eye ; only that the hand of man- 
hood bad slightly touched some ef the lines of his face, 
giviug them a staidness of expression becoming the man 
and the father. 

' Vet7 well, ray children,' aaid Mrs Fletcher, as, after 
tea, WUliam and Susan finished recounting to her the 
varions matters that they had set in order that afternoon ; 
' 1 believe sow we can say that our week's work is finished, 
and that we have nothing to do but rest and enjoy our- 
selves.* 

' Oh, and papa will show us the pictures in those grest 
books tbat he brought home for us last Monday, will he 
not?' said little Robert. 

' And, mother, you will tell us some more about Solo- 
mon's Tcmole and bis palaces, wont youP' said Susan. 

' And I should like to know if father has found oot the 
answer to that hard question I gave him last Sunday P' 
eatd WUlie. 

' AU will eome in good time,' said Mrs Fletcher. *But 
tell me, my dear children, are you sure that yon are quite 
leady for the Sabbath P You say you have put away the 
books and the. playthings ; have you put away, too, all 
wrong and unkind feelings F Do you (eA kindly and plea- 
saotlv towards everybody P' 

' itcB, mother,' said WilKe, who sppeared to have taken 
a great part of this speech to himself; * I went over to 
Tom Walters this very morning to ask him about that 
chicken of mine, and he said that he did not mean to hit 
it, and did not know he had till I told him of it ; and so 
we made all op again, and I am glad I went.' 

* I am ioelined to think, WUUe,' said his fSsther, * that 
if cferybody would make it a role to settle up all their 
tfiflmtces before Sunday, that there would be very few 
hmg quarrels and lawsuits. In about half the cases, a 
quarrel is founded on some misunderstanding that would 
be got over in five minutes, if one would go directly to the 
paaoB for explanation.' 



* I suppose I need not ask you,' said Mrs Fletcher, ' whe- 
ther you have fully learned your Sunday-school lessons P* 

' Oh, to be sure,' said William. * You know, mother, 
that Susan and I were busy about them through Monday 
and Tuesday ; and then this afternoon we looked them 
over again, and wrote down some questions.' 

< And I heard Robert say his all thiough, and showed 
him all the places on the Bible Atlas,' said Susan. 

' Well, then,' said my friend, ' if everything is done, let 
us begin with some music' 

Thanks to the recent improvements in the mosical in- 
struction of the young, every family can now form a do- 
mestic concert, with words and tunes adapted to the 
capacity and the voices of children ; snd while these little 
ones, full cf animation, pressed round their mother u she 
sat at the piano, and accompanied her music with the 
words of some beautiful hymns, I thouKht that, though I 
might have heard finer music, I had never listened to any 
that answered the purpose of music so welL 

It was a custom at my friend's to retire at an earlj 
hour on Saturday evening, in order that there might be 
abundant time fur rest, and no excuse for late rising on 
the Sabbath; and accordingly, when the children had 
done singing, after a short season of family devotion, we 
all betoi k ourselves to our chambers, and I, for one, fell 
asleep with the impression of having finished the week 
most agreeably, ana with anticipations of very great plea- 
sure on the morrow. 

Early in the morning I was ronsed from my sleep bj 
the sound of little voices singing with great animation in 
the room next to mine, and, listening, I caught the fol- 
lowing words: — 

' Awake ! awake .' yoar bed forsake. 
To Oo4 yoar praises pay ! 
The moming son is dear and bright. 
With joy we hail his ebaarftai ligLL 
In songs of love 
Praise Ood aboTe — 
It is the babbalh-day ! * 

The last words were repeated, and prolonged most 
vehemently by a voice that 1 knew to be Master William's. 

< Now, Willie, I like the other one best,' said the soft 
voice of little Susan ; and immediately she began— 

' How sweet is the day. 
When, leaving oar play, 

The SaTionr we seek ; 
The fsir morning glows 
When Jesos arose — 

The best in the week.' 

Master William helped along with groat spfrit in the 
singing of this tune, though 1 heard him observing, at 
the end of the first verse, that be liked the other one 
better, because < it seemed to step off so kind 0* lively ;' 
and his aocommodating sister followed him as be began 
singing it again with redoubled animation. 

It was a beautiful summer moming, and the voices ef 
the children within accorded well with the notes of birds 
and bleating flocks without — a cheerful, yet Sabbath-like 
and quieting sound. * Blessed be children's music ! ' said 
1 to myself; * how much better this is than the solitary 
tick-tick of old Uncle Fletcher's tail mahogany clock !' 

The fsmilj bell summoned ns to the breakfast-room 
just as the children had finished their hymn. The little 
breakfast-parlour had been swept aad garnished expressly 
for the day, and a vase of beautiful flowers, which the 
children had the day before collected from their gardens, 
adorned the centre-table. The door of one of the book- 
cases by the fireplace was thrown open, presenting to view 
a collection of prettily txmnd books, over the top of which 
appeared in gilt lettem the inscription, * Sabbath Library.' 
The windows were thrown open to let in the invigorating 
breath of the early moming, and the birds that flitted 
among the rose-btiuihes witboot seemed scarcely lighter 
and more buoyant than did the children as they entered 
the room. It was legibly written on every face in the 
house, that the happiest day in the week had arrived, and 
each one seemed to enter into its duties with a whole soul. 
It was still early when the breakfwt and the season of 
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raraily devotion was over, and the children eagerly ga- 
thered round the table to get a sight of the pictures in 
the new books which their father had purchased in New 
York the week before, and which had been reserved as a 
Sunday's treat. They were a beautiful edition of * Cal- 
met's Dictionary/ in several large volumes, with very 
superior engravings. 

* It seems to me that this work most be very expen- 
sive/ I remarked to my friend, as we were turning the 
leaves. 

* Indeed, it is so/ he replied ; * but here is one place 
where I am less withheld by considerations of expoise 
than in any other. In all that concerns making a show 
in the world, I am perfectly ready to economise. I can 
do very well without expensive clothing or fashionable 
furniture, and am willing that we should be looked on as 
very plain sort of people in all such matters; but in all 
that relates to the cultivation of the mind, and the im> 
provement of the hearts of my children, 1 am willing to 
go to the extent of my ability. Whatever will give my 
children a better knowledge of, or deeper interest in, the 
Bible, or enable them to spend a Sabbath profitably and 
without weariness, stands first on my list among things to 
l>e purchased. I have spent in this way one- third as much 
as the furnishing of my house costs me.' 

On looking over the shelves of the Sabbath library, I 
perceived that my friend had been at no small pains in 
the selection. It comprised all the popular standard 
works for the illustration of the Bible, together with the 
best of the modern religious publications adapted to the 
capacity of young children. Two large drawers below 
were filled with maps and scriptural engravings, some of 
them of a very superior character. 

* We have been collecting these things gradually ever 
aince we have been at housekeeping,' said my friend ; 
' the children take an interest in this library, as some- 
thing more particularly belonging to them, and some of 
the books are donations from their little earnings.' 

*Yes,' said Willie, *1 bought 'Helen's Pilgrimage' 
with my egg-money, and Susan bought the * Life of 
David/ and little Robert is going to buy one, too, next 
New Year.' 

* But,' said I, ' would not the Sunday-school library an- 
swer all the purpose of this P' 

* The Sabbath -school library is an admirable thing,' 
(aid my friend ; * but this does more fully and perfectly 
vhat that was intended to do. It makes a sort of central 
tttraction at home on the*Sabbath, and makes the acqui- 
iition of religious knowledge and the proper observance 
)f the Sabbath a sort of family enterprise. You know,' 
)e added, smiling, * that people always feel interested for 
n object in which they have invested money.' 

The sound of the first Sabbath- school bell put an end 

this conversation. The children promptly made them- 
?lves ready, and, as their father was the superintendent 
r the school, and their mother one of the teachers, it 
'as quite a family party. 

One part of every Sabbath at my friend's was spent by 
tie or both parents, with the children, in a sort of review 
f the week. The attention of the little ones was direct- 

1 to their own characters, the various defects or improve- 
lents of the past week were pointed out, and they were 
Imulated to be on their guard in the time to come, and 
m whole was closed by earnest prayer for such heavenly 

tas the temptations and faults of each particular one 
ht need. After church in the evening, while the chil- 
Vn were thus withdrawn to their mother's apartment, I 
^Id not forbear reminding my friend of old times, and 
i the rather anti-Sabbatical turn of his mind in our 
pish days. 

FNow, William,' said I, *do you know that you were 
I last boy of whom such an enterprise in Sabbath-keep- 
[ as this was to have been expected P I suppose you 
Hember Sunday at * the old place P' ' 
'Nay, now, I think I was the very one,' said he, smil- 
* for I had sense enough to see, as I grew up, that the 
must be kept thoroughly or not at all, and I bad 



enough blood and motion in my composition to see^ 
something must be done to enliven and make it iDt«| 
ing ; so 1 set myself about it. It was one of the fil 
our housekeeping resolutions that the Sabbath sboul 
made a pleasant day, and yet be as inviolably kept I 
the strictest times of our good father; and we 1 
brought things to run in that channel so long, th 
.seems to be the natural order.' 

* I have always supposed,' said I, ' that it requii 
peculiar talent, and more than common informatioa 
parent to accomplish this to any extent.' 

* It requires nothing,* replied my friend, * but corn 
sense, and a strong deUrmmation to do it. Parents 
make a definite object of the religious instruction of i 
children, if they have common sense, can very soon 
what is necessary in order to interest them ; and, if I 
find themselves wanting in the requisite informal 
they can, in these days, very readily acquire it. I 
sources of religious knowledge are so numerous, an 
popular in their form, that all can avail theraselv^ 
them. 1'he only difficulty, after all, is, that the keed 
of the Sabbath and the imparting of religious instruq 
is not made enough of a houui object. Parents [ 
the responsibilify on to the Sunday-school teacher,^ 
suppose, of course, if they send their children to a f 
day-school, they do the best they can for them. No 
am satisfied, from my experience as a Sahbath-schq 
teacher, that the best relijrious instruction impartc 
abroad still stands in need of the co-operation of a syi 
tematic plan of religious discipline and instruction i 
home ; for, after all, God gives a power t« the efForis i 
i parent that can never be transferred toother hands.' 

* But do you suppose,' said I, * that the common cl* 
of minds, with ordinary advantages, can do what yd 
have doneP' 

* 1 think, in most cases, they could, if they bepin right 
But when both parents and cbi'dren have formed haUu 
it is more difficult to change than to begin right at first 
However, I think all mi^jht accomplish a great deal if th**, 
would give time, money, and effort towards it. It is be 
cause the object is regarded as of so little value, compare 
with other things of a worldly nature, that so little i 
done.' 

My friend was here interrupted by the entrance of Mi 
Fletcher with the children. The tender and softened ex 
pression of each countenance bore witness to the subduin; 
power of those instructions which had hallowed the la^ 
hour, and, during the closing hymn of the evening devo 
tions, their sweet, bird-like voices harmonised well wiiJ 
the beautiful words — 

* How Bweot the light of Sahbath eve ! 
How soft the sunbeam linn'riujj Ihrre ! 
1 hose holy hours this low earth leave, 
Aiid lise un wings of faith and prayer ! ' 



SHORT ETYMOLOGICAL NOTICES OF TH) 
TOPOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to distinguish it from NewcastU 
under- Lmd, in Staffordshire, is situated on a rising groun< 
on the north bank of the river, in the centre of the ^rea 
collieries which have contributed so much to the wealil 
of this large and densely populous town. Its meaning i 
obvious. The occasion of its receiving this name wa 
when Robert, son of William the Conqueror, treading ii 
the footsteps of his father, built a strong fort here to over 
awe the Saxons. Its previous name was Monk-chestisr, a 
being in possession of the monks. It is thus that the ma 
dern town of Bath was, by the Saxons, named Ackman 
Chester^ that is, the achingy weak, or sick man's home, anc 
so denominated from the concourse of invaUds, who then 
as now, resorted to its Ilygeian waters in quest of con- 
valescence. Gateshead, though on the Durham side o 
the Tyne, is commonly ranked as a suburb of NewcastU 
as South wark is of London. It has its name probablj 
from being at the Jiead of one of the principal of the sevei 
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'^^^kttt, bj vhicb NewcastUf when fortified by a wall and 
l^wrets ms well as costly was entered. This entrance 
'^- fDm the south was of such importance under the Ronaan 
'^ Igime, thai it gave name to the town, which was then 
^T vrmed Pons AeHi, At Newcastle was the Umdnus of 
^ ^ be ancient Roman or Piets wall, built across the island 
^ » CcarluUy in order to defend that part of it which had 
ceo reduced to a province from the incursions of the un- 
^ ib)ected northern clans. As, eastward of this town, no 
^ estiges of the duct or track of the wall are discoverable, 
t is reasonable to suppose that the river, which flows 
^^ road and deep up to this point, served as a sufficient 
'•'^ urrier against ao enemy who never seems to have made 
^ ^ my very formidable naval assaults. The fact is also easily 
^ -^ tegible in the name of the village of Wallsend, so cele- 
< Nrated for the fineness of its coals. Moreover, we find 
Tillage called, in the itinerary of Antoninus, Vindo- 
s. which, in the provincial language of the Britons, is 
finis mwrif or ifu end of the wali, in like manner as 
!^-fthe provincial Spaniards called that promontory which 
i £^ Ibey deemed the extremity of the world FinisUrref i. e. 
^ fnis terrae, the end of ike land. We find this village of 
>rJ Wallsend designated, in the *Notitia Occidentis,' by an 
•i£ exactly synonymous term, viz. Vindoballa^ i. e. finis valliy 

}the end of the wall. These two ancient names were ap- 
t>lied to this one locality ; and let the classical pupil note 
mindfully the reason. It was a ruling principle of the 
Roman policy to indnnate as much as possible the km- 
giiage and cnstoms of Rome into their provinces; and 
Tacitus informs us that Agricola succeeded so well in 
doing so^ that ' the provincial Britons wore ambitious of 
learning not only the Roman speech but eloquence, and 
I fondly affected the dress of their conquerors.' Hence 
ji arose a mixed language or iargon, partly Latin and partly 
British, of which the modem topographic vocabulary of 
i England affords abundant relics, examples of which will 
f be seen in due course. Now, murvs and vallum are syno- 
f nymous words in Latin, and signify a wall: at all events 
i the Roman authors apply them both to the wall in ques- 
1 tion, and the natives bearing the legionaries on duty on 
f the wall domg the same, naturally imitated them. Among 
.^ other commodities, Newcastle is famous for its grindstones, 
the material of which, however, comes from the auarries 
in Durham county. IFpon this circumstance is founded 
a satirical proverb, which the natives of South Britain are 
very fond of quoting to any Scot who may chance to be 
aojoaming among them ; it is this : < A rat, a Scot, and 
a Newcastle grindstone, wherever you go ; ' by which it is 
insinuated that a Scot always takes and never gives. We 
have seen some of our compatriots peregrinating in England 
wince under the infliction of this sarcastic saw ; for our 
single selves, having sojourned in Saxon-land in the jxedeu- 
tic profession, which Horace admirably defines as that of a 
grinder, we could afford to maintain a stoical apathy on 
such occasions — so much so, as to have been characterised 
in John Bull's figurative diction as * an odd o\dfile .' It 
must, however, be confessed that the southron Scot can- 
not with a very good grace except against this vitupera- 
tive phrase of John's, seeing that he himself has been 
guilty of the same illiberality and breach of good manners 
in bis disparaging proverb at the expense of his brother 
Donald, viz. *IV9 dour takin' breeks aff a Heelander.' 
As the logicians iustly say, in gcneralihus dolus latet ; so 
we bold no candid or well-educated person will indulge 
in these sweeping general allegations, which only tend to 
generate and keep alive weak and foolish national anti- 
ptthies and prejudices, and the extreme folly of which 
may be evinced from this "vtry proverb itself. For, from 
a line of Martial, * Quam veteres braccae Brittonis pau- 
peris,* it would seem that the Romans held this identical 
garment for the nether man, on which superiority over 
the unbreecked mountaineer is claimed, to be the badge 
of poverty. As to the other allusion of the proverb, viz. 
the ambulatory propensities and habits of the Scot, we 
deem it more a compliment than otherwise, and but 
pihily descriptive of the adventurotu spirit of the na- 
tion: 



' Mirth makes thorn oot mad. 

Nor Bohi-iety sail, 
Bat of that they are seldom in danger : 

At Pariii, at Rome, 

At the Hague, they're at home — 
The kind oanny Scot is nowhere a stranger.' 

Hexham is situated farther up the vale of the Tyne, on 
the south side of the river, and not far distant from the 
confluence of the twin Tynes, one of which, the nonhern, 
has its source in the hills on the border, while the south- 
em branch comes out of Durham. The union of the two 
at this point makes a large volume of water, and the vale 
is thereafter marked by superior fertility and beauty. 
This town is noted for its manufacture of tanned leather, 
shoes, and gloves. In 1463 it was the theatre of a most 
sanguinary battle betwixt the parties of York and Lan- 
caster, in which the latter was defeated. The etymology 
of Hexham, as regards the syllable Hex^ seems to refer 
to the period of the Druids. Haxa was the old German 
term for a Druidess, and Here is the modem German for 
witch. The syllable ham means home or residence, and 
the name Hexham thus indicates the place of residence of 
the Druids. The Romans called it AUxodunum, and it 
was one of their military stations. In Dr Horsley's map of 
* Britannia Romana' it is called JE^'acum, upon which we 
can say nothing but that it has, like Eboracum, York, the 
diminutive form, upon which Buchanan lays so much stress 
in his theory of Britain being originally and mainly peo- 
pled from Gaul. Akxodunum, i. e. the hill or town on 
the Hextold, or Axel. Dun, latinised dunum, is a Gallic 
or old British termination denoting a hill, and is of very 
frequent occurrence in compound terms of places where 
the Celtic tribes predominated, and continued longest in- 
tact and free from admixture, such as the French Britons 
or Armories, the Cornishmen, the Welch, the Caledo- 
nians, and the Brigantes of Yorkshire, Durham, and 
Northumberland. Ihe parallel instances among the 
classics are abundant, such as in Scotland at the conflu- 
ence of Clyde and Leven, Brittanodunum, i.e. Vunbritton, 
or Dumbarton; Edinodunum, by which term the High- 
landers still love to denominate the capital of their coun- 
try, viz. Dtmedin, while the Low landers, who use the 
English tongue, style it Edinburgh. In like manner 
Venantodunum has been changed into Huntingdon. Now 
it is not unnatural to think that, upon the occupation of 
Britain by the Saxons or Danes, they substituted their 
own postfix ham for the British dun ; and this affords a 
derivation neither forced nor unanalogous. Not only did 
the Saxons thus in frequent Ihstances innovate upon the 
names of towns and provinces, but, as if to exterminate 
every vestige of the aboriginal inhabitants, they substi- 
tuted the new name of England instead of the ancient 
one of Albion or Britain. Indeed, in the county of Nor- 
thumberland, the modem town of Seton occupies the site, 
and is the Anglicised form of the Roman Segodunum. 
We have been somewhat minute in this deduction, be- 
cause it will serve to illustrate the cause and process of 
the change of names which localities undergo in the lapse 
of time, the transmigration of nations, and the mutations 
of languages ; and no country in the world, in its topo- 
graphy, affords more abundant proofs of such fluctuations 
than England — a circumstance which, while it lends 
copiousness and variety to its vocabulary, makes it at (he 
same time very difficult to be deciphtred and interpreted. 
Sumner affirms that Hexham means Bachelor's Home, 
from Anglo-Saxon haagstealdt, a bachelor, and assigns 
in support or this derivation, the fact that the Culdees, 
who lived here with their bishop, all of them led a single 
or monastic life ; the derivation given above, howevor, is 
more consistent with etymological nicety. 

CiESAR THE SLAVE. 

I WAS bora in a kingdom of Africa, far distant from the 
coast. My birthplace was a village situated in the midst 
of a thick wood, through which there was a narrow wind- 
ing path, not easily to be found by the enemy. I say the 
enemy, because, remote though we were from the sea- 
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shore, ib« slave-traders, by means of their ag^ents, made 
frequent incursions into our kingdom, and we all lived in 
perpetual exposure to their violence. Ah ! sir, every one 
loves his native land ; the places where his fathers lived ; 
the trees, the flowers, and animals ; and I think with plea- 
sure even now upon the dreadful snakes, because they 
belong to my country. Qod made one part of Africa such 
as any man might love. The sky is not there constantly 
eovei^ with cold clouds, and always dripping with rain, 
though we had our rainy seasons, but then they were more 
regular, and we knew when to eipect them. The sun there 
does Dot bathe its beams in mibts and fogs, but pours its 
kindly heat on all things, and you cannot imagine how fast 
it midies the plants to grow. The wide-spreading trees 
give cool shades, superior — but you will smile at me — to 
the finest palaces I ever saw in Europe. All was delightful 
except the curse of this cursed slave-trade, and that broke 
in upon all our comforts. The country was made miserable 
by incessant treacheries. We knew not whom to trust ; 
and some of our chiefs, who carried on a brisk commerce 
in this way, were always entangling us into bondage. They 
first made us bad, and then punished us for being so. I do 
not say that we otherwise lived in innocence. No ; far, 
▼ery far from it. However, let me go on with my story. 
I married. Benneba was very young when I took her to 
my house. We lived happily for a year or two — the happiest 
time of my life — and had one child. I have tried to live 
those days over again since. People say that negroes have 
not the ame feelings as the whites ; but how could our little 
ones be reared if we had not the same natural love as other 
parents have? Even little black children cannot be reared 
like the Umbs and calves of the field. Ah, this cruel slave- 
trade ! — one of its fruits was, that African fathers and 
mothers were almost forced, as it were, not to care so much 
About their ofispring, when they knew they might be sold 
for slaves. Indeed, there used to be aroon^ us such a feeling 
oTtnsfcurity (rather soch acertainty of losmg some, at least, 
«f 4Hir comforts) that there was a kind of desperation, or 
dsi^MNidency, or bitterness of soul, which made us often 
0fwy way wretched indeed. So, taking all things together, 
OM- sunshine, and beautiful trees, and rich fruits, were 
nothing to us, when slavery was like to be our portion. It 
puis me in mind of a story, sir, you used to read me, of a 
certain man who sat at a rich feast, but with a sword over 
his head suspended by a single hair. England is indeed 
oold, too cold; but then, no man here fears his neighbour. 
Hei e are no slave merchants. Every poor man knows that 
BO one dare steal away his*wife and little child ; and he 
lores his home, and children, and wife, because they are 
his own ; and be works to give them bread ; and he loves 
them because he works for them, and works for them 
because he loves them ; and so his love grows. — But I am 
forgetting myself. My wife bore a son, lived three mon ths, 
and died. The child— we called him Quashee — grew a fine 
boy, and, having no mother, lay in my bosom every night; 
and when I went out I carried him with me. Ah ! I loved 
him, and he loved me ! Poor little boy, is be with his mo- 
ther in the quiet resting-place where I laid her, and where 
I oC^ carried her boy to visit her grave ? It was in the 
depth of the wood where she was laid. I wish I knew that 
my son were safely sleeping beside her, out of the reach of 
the slave- merchant Ah ! my little Quaahee I since my 
darkness (Cssar had become blind) I have thought of him, 
and fancied 1 had him again in my arms— but 1 know not 
where he is ! When my boy was five years old 1 took him 
one day by the river-side, thinking to catch some fi^b. We 
strolled towards one of the water-falls, where the bushes 
were thick. I wanted a bamboo for my fishing-tackle, and 
left the child among the bushes, telling him to stay there 
till I had found the bamboo. The cataract made a loud 
roaring which might be heard from afar. I pushed my way 
among the bushes, and saw a boat or canoe falling down 
the stream tuwards where I had left ray son, and carrying I 
a crew of ill-looking men, one of them seated at the stern, ! 
and gently directing their course with a paddle. I started ^ 
back, but it was too late. In a moment they were on the 
bank ; for they had just caught a glauce of mo. lu ihe ^ 



space of five minutes I was pursued, seized, gagged, and 
laid at the bottom of the canoe. I had struggled indeed, 
and shrieked ; but the noise of the fall drowned my cries. 
So, happily for him, the child did not hear me ; else he 
would have been captured too. As to myself, during the 
first surprise of my captivity, I was so bewildered that I 
knew not what passed. Perhaps I had been stunned 1^ 
being thrown violently into the canoe ; but when I came 
a little to myself, my agonies about the child — left, for all 
that I knew, to perish or to be enslaved — drove me almost 
to desperation. They sent me to the coast, and I was im- 
mediately put into the hold of a slave-ship. I shall not 
Earticularly describe the horrors of the middle passage, 
ut you may even now see the scars through the boles in 
my stockings, where the flesh looks seamed and rugged. 
I will only tell one part of my sufferings at sea. Tw 
linked to a Coromantee negro— not, observe, mj right 
hand and foot to his left ones, but across, so that we coald 
not move either hand or foot, but with great cautioo and 
perfect consent. Well, my companion was taken with a 
sad painful disease, and his sufferings were not very pa- 
tiently borne, as I have seen others near them ; for the i 
Coromantees are a much fiercer tribe than many others ; 
sohisdisease was exas()erated by his violence. Before the 
illness came on we had accommodated each other bj go- 
verning our motions so as to suit both, and so far escaped 
injury — that is, this kind of injury — for otherwise, as I 
have heard at church, the iron entered into our souls ! But 
when my poor comrade, in fits of pain, gave oonvulsire 
starts and twitches, and sometimes wrenching himself as 
one possessed with an unclean spirit, sorely lacerated both 
himself arid me, 1 used to cry and complain ; but then, we 
did not well understand each other*s language, or rather, 
what was more afflicting, 1 only understood half what ho 
said, and so sometimes did exactly contrary to what be 
meant ; and then he was outrageous with me, and in defi- 
ance of the pain, struggled, and tore, and raved. Oh, the 
agonies of the days and nights spent in this terrible con- 
flict ! One night the Coromantee lay so quiet that I was 
a^mparatively at ease ; and 1 supposed he was recovering. 
All was still, and I slept— nature was indeed worn oat. 
On waking 1 felt his side and limbs surprisingly cold, aad 
sai I, all 3ke fever is gone — but he was dead ! and I waa 
fettered hand and foot to a corpse ! (Csesar spent his 
closing years in England.) 



INSTRUCTION RIGHTLY GIVEN. 

A PLEASANT incident occurred in a public school acme 
time since. It seems that the boys attending the school, of 
the average age of seven years, bad, in their plav of bat and 
ball, broken one of the neighbour's windows, but no due 
of the offender could be obtained, as he would not confess^ 
nor would any of his associates expose him. The cmm 
troubled the teacher ; and on one of the citisens risitiqs 
the school, she privately and briefly stated thedrcn m s t aDce» 
and wished him, in some remarks to the scholars, to advert 
to the principle involved ic the case. The address had re- 
ference principally to the conduct of boys in the streets 
and at their sports ; the principles of rectitude and kind- 
ness which should govern them every where, even wheci 
alone, and when they thought no one was present to 
observe. The scholars seemed deeply interested in the 
remarks. A very short time after the risiter had left tho 
school, a little boy arose from bis seat, and said, ' Miss 
L., I batted the ball that broke the window. Another 
boy threw the ball, but 1 batted it, and it struck the 
window. 1 am willing to pay for it.' There was a death- 
like silence in the school as the little boy was speakii^^ 
and continued for a minute after he had closed. * Bat it 
wont be right for one to pay the whole for the glass,' said 
another boy, rising in his seat, * all of us that were playing 
should pay something, because we were all engaged al^e 
in the play; Til pay my part!' *And I!' 'And If A 
thrill of pleasure seemed to run through the school at this 
display of correct feeling. The teacher's heart was touched, 
and &ho felt more than ever the res^unsibility of her char;ge« 
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SIR HUMPHREY DAVY. 
It IB delightfiil to see many reasons for bellefing that 
fideace, tceboioallj so called^ is beeommg more and more 
interesting to the general pi^ic. At one time, the genios 
for disoorery was a perilous gilt ; and those who possessed 
it were looked vpon with an eyil eye, as persons in the 
serrioe of witchcraft and necromancy. Everything con- 
spired to accredit this impression. The church, or what 
then stood for it, staked her character on the truth of cer- 
tain sdendfic dogmas which time might refute. Any at- 
tempt to correct) or cTen to verify these, seemed to imply 
an attitude of hostility to orthodoxy ; or, if the experimen- 
tal discoverer occupied himself in inquiries on which the 
fiat of saoerdotal wisdom had not ordained any particular 
belief; the startling revelations he made, together with his 
seeloded habits and strange professional apparatus, in- 
vested him in the popular sentiment with an air of un- 
carthliness. A life passed in gazing on the stars and 
among the mysteries of numbers and diagrams, or one 
spent in the laboratory, was too removed from the ways of 
common life to seem to have any hiwful object in view, or 
to possess adequate attractions for men, unless in the awful 
compensations of communion with the lower world. Fear- 
less amid dreumstanoes which appalled even sacred funo- 
tiooarifes in the mere allusion to them, the unhappv phi- 
losopher was snspeeted to have had his mind ^rtified by a 
compact with the terrible po wers of darkness. Too simple 
and sincere in his &ith of the one true God, whom he saw 
workiug underneath all appearances, however then ano- 
malous, he had no symbol of explanation with his fellows, 
nor could he yet be suffered to pursue with impunity those 
studies which, for aught they knew, might find him a tem- 
porary safety at the expense of spiritual vengeance against 
tbem^T^. Althon;^h the long period of conflict between 
the rights of mind and the despotism of suj>erstition, just 
BOW alluded to, ceased many centuries ago t» be universal, 
there still remained those hindrances to a popular science, 
which arise out of the essential nature of discovery in un- 
Cuniliar studies, except when these are removed by the 
method of exposition which was destined to be the birth of 
a later epoch. Till comparatively recent times, the name 
«f Newton, in the coounon feeling, was like a vadt penumbra 
of the skies ; it was not associated with anything more 
definite than the stars, calculations, discovery, greatness, 
as tiuse may be understood in their most vague and mys- 
terious gienerality. Even yet, very few scientific names in 
thb eonntry have acquired a place in the public currency, 
stamped with a definite character and value, and drculat- 
ing freely from mouth to mouth. Unless it be the names of 
Kewtom and Watt, the fruits of whose genius minister to 
our daily convenience, no name of the many remarkable 
ones in science is entirely familiar to all classes of society. 
A change,^ however, is taking place, and the numerous lec- 
tures of aL degrees of intell^bleness upon every valuable 
hraaeh of science, now being everywhere delivered to 
crowded andienoes, cannot fiiil to reverse the past, and 
make the names of our scientific benefiictors as much 
heusebold words as formerly they were proscribed or were 
hesid only within the circle of professional life. 

On many aoeonnts. Sir Humphrey Davy, whose name 
heads this article, deserves an affectionate popularity, such 
as tiiat we have alluded to. Besides tlie claims of tran- 
acendant scientific genius, applied very laboriously, and 
even at the haiard of his life, to the successful interpreta- 
tioa U natore^ this eminent chemist was among the first 
to throw tlie graees of oratory over the details of science, 
uA thereby to accelerate the knowledge of it among mul- 
titudes who might otherwise have turned away with aver- 
sion ftiMn the subject. The influence of his example upon 
snh ic qoe nt expounders it is difficult adequately to esti- 
fflsll. He himself gave vogue to his favourite pursuits, 
acd must have indirectly disposed the general mind to de- 
wdm t e acquaintance with the results of inquiries in other 
dqpsrtBients of sdence. The famous safety-lamp, also, is 
m to the benevolent interest which this remarkable man 
took in the security and happiness of his fellow-men ; and 



it is worthy of special notice that he expressed more plea^ 
sure in having been the means of providing this instru- 
ment of safety to miners, passing so much of life in the 
bowels of the earth, than in any other thing he ever did. 
In addition to these reasons, others exist for justifying some 
notice of Sir Humphrey Davy ; especially as the principles 
of chemistry, of which he was so distinguished a discoverer 
and expounder, are now pretty generally known, even 
among classes formerly excluded from a luMwled^^e of so 
much as the bare facts. 

Davy was bom 17th December, 1778, at Penzance, a 
small town in Cornwall, well known to youthful fitncies, 
through our story-books, as the region of giants. The cir- 
cumstances of his parents were, on the whole, as propitious 
as probably they could have been for the development of 
a mind like his. The elder Davy was a wood-carver by 
profeiision ; but he appears to have had small occasion to 
exercise his craft, as he did little business in Penzance, and 
farmed the copyhold of Varfell, situated in the neighbour- 
hood of the town. The mother of Humphrey would seem 
to have been a woman of sweet and gentle disposiUons, 
with a turn for contemplative thought of more rare occur- 
rence. The father died while young Davy was only six- 
teen, but the mother, left with a £Ekmily of five children, of 
whom our subject was the first- bom, survived to see her 
son crowned with the profusion of honours which his genius 
won during the course of his splendid life of enterprise and 
discovery. Happily the county in which Penzance is 
placed is one of great beauty ; and the incipient philoso- 
pher, teeming with thoughts of glory, found in external 
nature the elements of a flue suggestbn, and the nurse of 
high purposes destined to be prosperously realised. Of 
a temperament far from favourable to plodding, Humphrey 
passed his|childhood in the usual manner of boys — learning, 
indeed, his letters with quickness, but busying himself 
much more with history and books of travel than with 
those tasks supposed to be more profitable, but found also 
more uncongenial to youth. From his earliest life he dis- 
played the ardour of bis character, being foremost in every 
exploit in which skl.l and adventure had a place. It so 
happened that he HvlkI more with one Tonkin, a surgeon- 
apothecary of the district, and a fast friend of the family, 
than he did with his parents; the consequence of which 
being that he was left very much to follow the direction of 
his own tastes. To one whose genius was so kindly and 
promising as young Davy's, no harm could result from 
this span of liberty. On the iuatrary, it is probable that 
a forced education, while it would not have availed to re- 
press the strong tendencies of his mind towards original 
discovery, might yet have restrained them to his future and 
permanent detriment. At the age of fourteen he was put 
to Gardew's school at Truro, where he remained a year. 
Afterwards, till ho was seventeen, he was suffered to go at 
large, during which period of vacation he seems to have 
been more disposed to out-door sports, such as fowling and 
fishing, than to any Exercise directly related to his subse- 
quent employments. At seventeen, however, he was ap- 
prenticed to a medical practitioner of the name of Boolase ; 
and with this event commences the real interest of the 
young chemist's life. 

Of no circumscribed facifUies, poorly pinned down to 
one solitary kind of labour, Davy, at tiaa time, began to 
exhibit a certain universality of power; directing his at- 
tention to religion, metaphysics, political science, climate, 
as well as to all subjects of an emotional character. As 
the fruit of this Do>!je freedom, working through a genial 
nature, the young ph^)sopher now gave scope to his buoy- 
ant spirit in written effusions on every topic of general 
interest. Not contented, however, with plain prose as a 
vehicle, he laid hold of verse, and uttered his profounder 
experiences in several musical lines of considerable force 
and beauty. Whether, indeed, the use of verse was prompted 
solely by a temperament essentially poetical or not, it is 
somewhat difficult to say ; for it appears, on good autho- 
rity, that he fell in love with a young French beauty, in 
whose praise he wrote many an impassioned sonnet. In 
this, at least, he was like other youths, both in loving and 
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in weaying rhymes of admiration to his lady-love. Bat 
nothing came out of all this expenditure of juyenlle adora- 
tion, unless it might consist in the aid given by it to the 
development of livelier sensibilities alrestdy fine, and of a 
higher insight into life as the theatre of a larger experience 
than is at first imagined. Variously occupied as he then 
was, and with his affections divided between the competing 
claims of manifold diverging pursuits, Davy was receiving 
an ample culture of his nature ; and by the generality of 
his activity, opening on the most different phases of life, 
he acquired healthftil conditions for the direction of his 
energies to one absorbing object, so soon as the course of 
his history evolved the passion which should take the 
mastery of all the forces he happened to possess. But he 
seems to have been conscious that little definite result 
could be expected from study spread over so wide a field, 
and that his efforts up to that time, however valuable as 
preliminary to something less desultory, would need con- 
centration, if those visions of fame which hovered before 
his youthful mind were in any likelihood to be realised. 
Before referring to the next event of Davy's life in proof of 
this remark, we may copy from our commonplaoe-book a 
reflection of his own on the general subject, which will not 
only confirm this impression, but may serve as a fiivour- 
able specimen of the philosopher's thdught and style, and 
gratify, we hope, our readers. * In minds of great power,' 
Davy says, * there is usually a disposition to variety of 
pursuits, and they often attempt all branches of letters 
and science, and even the imitative arts ; but if they be- 
come truly eminent, it is by devotion to one object at a 
time, or at most two objects. This sort of general power 
is, like a profusion of blossoms on a fruit-tree, a symptom 
of health and strength ; but if all are suffered to become 
fruit, all are feeble and bad ; if the greater portion is de- 
stroyed by accident or art, the remainder, being properly 
nourished, become healthy, large, and good.' (Memoirs, 
p. 214.) No doubt, we think, need exist respecting the 
general truth here enounced, or that it is expressed grace- 
ftdly and beautifully. Devotion to one object, of course, 
does not imply indifference to every other or even to any 
other, if it &11 within the range of a liberal accomplish- 
ment. The truth is, however, that there are fewer who 
err on the side of too great comprehensiveness of pursuit 
than of too confined exertion. Most men are contented 
with learning well one thing, and yield a mere neutral 
acquiescence in the validity of occupations differing from 
their own. Whensoever devotion to a pursuit leads a man 
to neglect any knowledge or ability within the reach of 
his acquisition, the case is one not of a wise concentration 
but of a foolish one-sidedness ; the individual lacks a gene- 
rous sympathy in all true and usefbl ways of life, and djB- 
fVauds himself of a free and bountiful possession even of 
what he professes to know most entirely. It is the * penny 
wise and pound foolish ' maxim, illustrated not in a parti- 
cular act of false economy, but in a whole life of mistake. 
Still it is worthy of observation, tJbat a man cannot safely 
dispense with an aim which may give unity to its efforts ; 
and to this sound rule of conduct Davy obviously alludes 
in the passage above quoted. 

It is easy to perceive that, under a general remark 
which is universally applicable, the chemist is describing 
his own condition at this period of life. Blossoming in 
every feculty of his variously gifted nature, he seems to 
have felt that no great achievement could be performed 
unless he withdrew force expended in many directions 
hitherto, and thenceforward employed it in the develop- 
ment of one grand form of inventive thought. Wise was 
his feeling, and a resolution, probably the effect of instinct, 
to study chemistry, led the way to those discoveries which 
afterwards gave him a world-wide reputation. Having 
obtained some acquaintance with geometry and other 
branches of mathematics, he began, about the age of nine- 
teen, the study of his life, chkmistbt. Acquiring in a trioe 
the few facts then known on the subject^ and chiefly the 
elements of Lavoisier, our hero experimented with such 
rude means as he had within his reach, and speculated on 
the nature of light and heat, till, rejecting the French 



theory, he threw out a hypothesis of his own, attempting 
to certify it by what ways he could. 

At this time, fortunately for Davy, the Pneumatic Insti- 
tution of Bristol, by the efforts of Dr Beddoes, once an 
Oxford professor of chemistry, was established. Its bene- 
volent object was the investigation of the properties of 
the atmospheric airs, then recently discovered, in their 
relation to animal life, and the application of the re- 
sults to the promotion of health. Davy was known to 
Beddoes by correspondence, and was offered the sitoaUion 
of director of the laboratory. A situation in every waj so 
tempting was not to be refused. Accordingly the young 
chemist soon transferred himself from his native soUtudes 
to the town of Bristol, where he was destined to meet with 
every kindness, and to enjoy the society of Southey, Cole- 
ridge, and Gregory Watt, as well as many others, who re- 
ceived him at once on terms of equality. Here, for ivro 
years, he prosecuted his researches with the greatfOBi 
ardour. Some of his opinions on heat and light, althou^ 
propounded with warmth of conviction, he a/ierwards re- 
tracted, exhibiting in all he did the noble qualities of a 
genuine disciple of truth. His attempts, however, while 
resident in Bristol, were not all equally unproductive. la 
the summer of ISCK) the results of these were published in 
his first important work, entitled, * Researches, Chemioal 
and Philosophical, chiefly concerning Nitrous Oxide axid 
its Respiration.' The subject, we may say, of these in- 
quiries, when translated into popular language, is the 
famous laughing-gas. It may not be uninteresting to 
our readers to know, that among the first of thoee vbo 
submitted themselves to the influenoe of this singular 
gas, as verified and prepared by Davy, were Southey and 
Coleridge. 

But his labours and residence in Bristol were only hb 
first step in the ladder of ascent. Everything hitherto had 
concurred to prosper his efforts ; and the wide range of 
these was now about to become conspicuously helpful to- 
wards the fulfilment of his life. The hour was arrived 
when Dairy was to fill the eye of the London aristocracy, 
not by meretricious arts, but bv the union of brilliant 
scientific discovery, and a method of exposition then onri- 
Talled in the history of chemistry. At the recommendation 
of the late Professor Hope of Edinburgh, he was invited by 
Count Rumford to occupy the place of assistant lecturer on 
chemistry, and director of the laboratory in connection with 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. No man was 
better fitted for the office than Humphrey Davy. Daring 
in his investigations, and at this time on the eve of signa- 
lising himself as the greatest living chemist, he brought 
unbounded enthusiasm to his duties, and a thirst for tame, 
which was excusable in its degree, only because it arose 
spontaneously in a nature confident in its resources, and 
announcing beforehand in its aspirations what it should 
yet succeed in accomplishing. A gay and fkir audience, 
bright with beauty and genius, was ready to welcome his ex- 
positions. On such a spirit as Davy's, these circumstaoeee, 
however intrinsically they may be estimated, had a great 
effect; they were, indeed, the necessary conditions for his 
prosperous advancement The event justified the prepara- 
tion. The fashion of the metropolis poured into bis leo- 
ture-room; and so did Cavendish and Banks, Coleridge 
and Southey. Invitations accompanied the compliments 
which were showered on him. The Duchess of Gordon, 
in particular, who was then a centre of attraction in fa- 
shionable life, hailed him as a prodigy ; and Davy now fbund 
himself in a world of discovery, where caution rather than 
courage was necessary, where success was dangerous — and 
a timely retreat from its fascinations the only method <if 
coming off with glory. 

The present is a good opportunity for remarking how 
impolitic is that species of education which is directed in 
preparation only for the strict and direct duties of a pro- 
fession, instead of looking generously on all sciences ai^ 
employments, and gathering elements of strength and gene- 
ral culture from every source which lies within the 
of human industry to avail itself of. The truth is, thai 
man is adequately educated who cannot translate the ] 
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suits of hi3 knowledge into the language of the community, 
or who is so exclusively informed in the matters of his own 
spedal department as to feel little interest in common af- 
^rs, and no desire to mix the &cts of his science with the 
great stock that is the property of all. A man should do 
one thing well, and everything in its proportion. Davy, 
oa this occasion, called into exercise the multifiirious know- 
ledge which he had been accumulating ; he was not a che- 
mist merely, but a vum presenting the rich and splendid 
fruits of his professional labour, in a form which could fill 
the hearts even of poets with delight, and render the lec- 
ture-room almost as attractive to rank and luxury as the 
ball-room or the theatre. 

In the busy and triumphant labour of the Royal Insti- 
tution, Davy continued for twelve years. During that 
lime, and afterwards, honours of every kind, and from all 
quarters, testified equally the variety of his achievements, 
and the wide-spread interest which they had succeeded in 
awakening. He became at successive periods a fellow of 
the Royal Society, a secretary to it, and, in 1820, its pre- 
sident For his researches in galvanism, as detailed in the 
course of his lectures, he received Napoleon's prize from the 
Frtrnch Institute ; Trinity College of Dublin created him 
d'jctor of laws ; George IV., as regent, bestowed on him the 
honour of knighthood ; and other marks of distinction, of 
all descriptions, were received by him from sources of ho- 
nour, alike at home and abroad. His private opinion of 
these thinpi is characteristically indicated in the following 
words of his own. * It is not that honours,' he says, * are 
worth having, but it is painful not to have them. A star 
gives consequence in the eye of the common world, and 
even those people who most affect to despise such external 
signs of court favour, are often influenced by them. Ho- 
nours are to true glory what artificial lights are to sun- 
shine: they attract those eyes that are not fitted for sun- 
shine. The bat and the moth fly towards the torch, and 
the eagle soars towards the heavens. But it may be said 
that artificial lights are useful to all eyes, and, when they 
are intended to illumine and not to dazzle, their effect is 
excellent.' So thought and felt Davy. No doubt, he wrote 
from his experience of pleasure in the possession of ho- 
Donra; and although, in his own case, their 'effect' was 
'excellent,' we may venture, perhaps, to express our be- 
lief that no really great man will very much concern him- 
self about these matters. When they come, he will submit 
to them with pleasure ; but should they eschew his neigh- 
bouriiood, it will not be because his court to them has b^n 
obsequious. 

A life so happy and prosperous as Davy's, was, however, 
&ted to be overcast On St Andrew's day, in 1826, he de- 
livered his last oration before the Royal Socit-ty, with a feel- 
ing of pain, as if prognosticating apoplexy. Accepting the 
blot given him by exhausted nature, he passed over to the 
Continent early in 1827, and reached Ravenna on the 20th 
of February. In this region he sought health in sports 
and eheerfui mental exercise. October found him returned 
to London, neither better nor worse than when he had left. 
Another summer he passed as he had done the preceding 
ooe, and then went to reside in Rome. Here, on the 20(h 
February, 1829, while engaged in finishing the ' Last Days 
of a PhUosopher,' he was prostrated by palsy, his mind 
only being untouched. Davy expected to be forthwith 
cairied off, and to leave his bones behind him in Rome. 
The thread of life, however, was yet a little longer to hang 
nnbroken. Lady Davy soon arrived from England, with 
whom Sir Humphrey left for Geneva, going by way of Flo- 
Kiwe, Qenoa, and Turin. At Geneva, on the 29th of May, 
he suddenly expired. Thus lived and died this great man, 
whose wonderful talents as a discoverer were only equalled 
by fais industry. Time cannot obliterate the truths he re- 
Tetled, nor will the course of events long be able to lose 
tJiOB. Poizance, his native spot, and Westminster Ab- 
be^, hold testimonies to his successful genius. May our 
Kaders place his name in their affectionate memories; 
for, in doing so, they will best realise the aspirations of 
Davy himsdy^ and people their own thoughts with a name 
worthy of remembrance. 



THE BRITISH COLONIES AND EMIGRATION. 

Wb stand confessedly pre-eminent as a colonising people. 
History, ancient or modern, does not present a nation 
whose adaptive and progressive faculties have so admira- 
bly fitted it for taking possession of the whole crust of 
the globe, with all its varieties of soil and climate, as the 
British ; and no nation has so successfully and extensively 
assumed the province of general coloniser, and stamped 
its language and character upon the lands of its adoption. 
The colonies of Phoenicia were absorbed in the Hellenic 
republics ; the Greek immigrants amalgamated with the 
Etruscan and other Latin nations, which ultimately be- 
came fused into the Roman people ; the Romans, in or- 
der to preserve their individuality, maintained a separate 
military character in the lands of their conquests, or, if 
they adventured to commingle with the people whom they 
subdued, their language and name were lost in those of na- 
tive growth. France, Spain, and Holland, our three great 
modern rivals in colonisation, are puerile when contrasted 
in this character and capacity with Great Britain. Their 
colonies are either languishing, or the seats of wars of ex- 
termination and extirpation ; and although some of them 
have been in a state of national formation for nearly two 
hundred years, they are as distracted and abnormal as 
when the first flag was planted, and the first blood spilt, 
in the march of civilisation. 

Since the end of the seventeenth century, Great Britain 
has appeared upon the great continental plains as an ac- 
tive coloniser ; and the proportion of territory over which 
she has diffused her people, language, and political in- 
fluence, is at once wonderful and almost incredible. The 
total superficial area of the British islands, with a -pre- 
sent population of about 26,000,000, may be stated in 
round numbers as 121,000 square miles; and these two 
little islands, in little more than one hundred and fifty 
years, have subdued or taken possession of upwards of 
8,000,000 of square miles of the earth's surface, with a 
population of nearly a fourth of the whole inhabitants of 
the globe. America, from ihe apex of the pole to the 
islands of the Gulf of Mexico, has already been supplied 
with a hardy and adventurous people, who preserve our 
customs, and who speak our language. They are creep- 
ing southward and westward day by day, sweeping the 
lymphatic residia of Spain and Portugal from their path, 
and tearing with their ploughshares the graves of extinct 
nations of Indians. The bold and prominent Saxon types 
of our native character are never lost, no matter among 
whatsoever people or to whatsoever region they are car- 
ried by our sons. The cold and barren shores of Labra- 
dor, Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia, are in nowise ini- 
mical to the presorvaiion of British energy, and the 
superiority of the British race; while they also flourish 
and sustain themselves in the glowing regions of the tro- 
pics. In the islands of the Atlantic, in Africa, Asia, the 
newly opened up regions of Australasia, the adventurous 
emigrant of Britain swings his hatchet, plies his busy 
trade, or holds the plough. There is something suffi- 
ciently magnificent in this view of Britain's growth and 
energy, in the process of colonisation, to excite wonder 
and admiration, and to enhance that idea of her greatness 
which prevails in consequence of her commerce; but 
when we pause and examine this vast process of colonisa- 
tion, we are constrained to admit, that it is rather an 
illustration of general poverty and national detrogrcssion 
than of prosperity and power, after all. Emigration is 
generally a necessity ; there are comparatively few men 
who voluntarily forsake their native land unless for some 
real or prospective advantage. Their native country 
must be overcrowded, and thus unable to supply an ade- 
quate remuneration for productive labour, in consequence 
of the eager competition superinduced by an overgrown 
population, and in consequence of the multiplication of 
idlers and non- producers, before a general feeling towards 
emigration can prevail in any land. Insufficient remuue- 
ration, heavy taxation, restrictive laws, and a multitudi- 
nous and extensive pauperism, must be regarded as the 
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fraitful caoses of emigration; and these, or some of 
these, ha^e, without doobt, conduced to accelerate that 
extensive draining of our population, which has gone on 
forming the life-stream of other nations, or «f our many 
dependencies. Emigration from Great Britain has main- 
tained a steady increase since the hour that the pilgrim 
fathers set foot upon the rock -bound ^ores of New Eng- 
land ; and Britain's colonies may be regarded as the ne- 
cessary and advantageous appendages to such a system. 
The causes of emigration from these islands are not, and 
liave not%een, ;partial and periodical ; they operate upon 
all classes of the community, and the ratio of expatria- 
tion is in proportion to the increase of the population. 
1 he annual average enrigration for the ten years ending 
1837, was 63,000, while the average for the ten succeed- 
ing years has Leen 104,000. ThelBritisih^olonies viewed 
tn relation to this great and increasing emigration might 
be considered highly advantageous to the mother country, 
as furnishing fields for the enterprise of her sons, who 
are <crow&ed oat of their own native country, and as 
opening new and profitable markets for the consumpt of 
the home 'products. The very reverse of this, however, 
is the truth; and in the following statements it wtU be 
seen that our colonies, under present -circumstances, are 
not only a burden, but an unnecessary burden to the Bri- 
tish nation. 

In the working out of the colonial or emigration sys- 
tems, our readers will find that two principles of action, 
with their distinct agents, prevail. The emigrants are 
of two^inds ; they are either those who leave their coun- 
try to act as pioneers in the work of cirilisation, and to 
maintain themselves and consolidate a community by 
thefr indu^y, or they are those who proeeed to the new 
coloo>i(*8 in the character or capacity of governors and 
warriors. The principles of trade and war maintain each 
a part in the system of British colonisation ; and it will be 
Sf*en in what respects they operate. In the first place, the 
Uniti^d States — which may bo still regarded as the great- 
est of Britain's commercial possessions, which compre- 
hend a territory of 2,000,000 of square miles, and which 
grew up upon the basis of labour and trade, until lost 
through the incapacity and rapacity •f governors, and the 
interference of the war department — will not enter into 
our review of thccdionial system, but it will appear that 
the very process which resulted in the disruption of that 
great republic from British dominion is actively in opera- 
tion, and that our colonies, unless a change take place, 
arc Irkely to be future battle-grounds as well as inde- 
pendent -states. 

The present colonies of Great Britain which are under 
the jurisdiction of the Colonial Otlice, comprehend a ter- 
ritory of nearly 5,000,000 of square miles; about 
1,000,000 of which are divided into forty different co- 
lonies, having a population, half native half European, 
of 5,000,000, and possessing each a separate govern- 
ment. 'The expense of supporting the military and civil 
departments or these colonies amounts to £8,000,000 
sterling annually, the one half of which is defrayed by 
the mother country, the other by the colonists them- 
selves. The heads under which the items chargeable 
upon Britain are enumerated are four, namely, civil, 
military, naval, and extraordinary. In 1832, the mili- 
tary expenditure was £1,700,000; in 1843, eleven years 
subsequent, it was £2,500,000, and it is annually rising. 
Under pretext of preserving these colonies, there is at 
present garrisoned in them, and supported by this coun- 
try, 42,000 troops; while around their coasts float 45 
ships of war, with 8,000 men, kept up at a cost to the 
British people of £700,000 each year. In addition to the 
naval expenses incurred in this manner, there are naval 
building establbhments, government works, and freights 
of material, raising the colonial naval expenses to above 
£1,000,000 per annum. The miscellaneous expenses, 
amounting to considerably more than £300,000 per an- 
num, together with £200,000 annually of extraordinary 
expenditure, make up the sum charged to the British na- 
tion for the support of the colonies ; but this is far below 



the real amount considered requisite to bind tbooe diataat 
dependencies to the British Crown. 

A nation t»n only rationally maintain colonies for om 
reason— that is, as commercial or political auxiliarle*— 
as an outlet for a superabundant population who shall fct 
profitable consumers of home products, and produeen tt 
raw materials for home manufacture. I'herc ia another 
purpose to which they have been applied, and that n of 
forming military stati^RS^A purpose «'bose ntilitj and 
profitableness may well be examined and questioned by a 
commercial community. 

The total expenditure incurred by Great Britain, io the 
support of her forty colonies, amounts, as we have shown, 
to over £4,000,000 sterling, and the total amoont of 
yearly exports to these colonies is just about £8,000,000. 
If Britain holds these colonies for commercial purpose^ 
she pays over 50 per cent, upon the value of goods ex- 
ported, in order V9 protect that trade — a per centage 
altogether beyond what commercial men would esteem 
commensurate with fairly realised profits. The British 
colonies do not ofifer any inducements to ^continue this 
expenditure for their support, in a commercial point «f 
view ; and even the tide of emigration does net flow 
chiefly towards theno, but to the United Stales. The 
total annual emigration from Gkeat Britain and IreUad 
in 1847 was 247,600; of which 68,000 were firom Eng- 
land, 5,600 from Scotland, and 179,000 from Irelaad. 
A full half of these proceeded direct to the United 
States ; and the majority of the labourers who go to Ca- 
nada, after a year or two years' experience of tbst co- 
lony, settle down in the contiguous republic, so that ov 
colonies do not require to be maintained «nder the pre- 
sent military form, as reserved lands for our enaigrating 
people. The only feasible plea that •can be adduced fur 
their maintenance under their present coustitutioo is, 
that they are eligible military stations ; and another rea- 
son may be, that they fUmish civil and railttary occupa- 
tion for the younger sons of the aristocracy, who, being 
crowded out from all the functions of home legislation, 
as well as from ecclesiastical and military employment, 
must contrive to find them where the sterner and more 
sturdy son of labour builds his cabin io the wilderness. 

Britain extends her protection to the seven islands of 
the Mediterranean, which have been speeifically recog- 
nised as the ionian repnblic. She supports in Corfii. 
Cephalonia, and the other stations of the nominal confe- 
deracy, 2,500 troops, at a cost of £130,000; a sum consi- 
derably above the vsilue of all the exports conveyed from 
England to these strongly garrisoned islaitds. Bermuda, 
which is purely a military and eonvict station, of no im- 
portance either to the political influence or eommerrial 
stability of Great Britain, has been and is being fortified, 
at an expenditure of £600,000, and a further estimated 
account of £200,000, independent of its regular expenses. 
St Helena costs £40,000 per annum for its mainte- 
nance. The sutions on the south-western coast of Africa 
cost for internal government £52,000 annually, while 
£500,000 is spent m the same period, in order to sup- 
port a fleet which vainly attempts to prevent the inhu- 
man slave-trade, while it materially conduces to the 
misery and cruelty sufiTered by, and practised npoo, the 
victims of this horrible trafiic. 

It would perhaps tax the ingenuity of a first-dass 
politician to show to a simple mind that the adrantages 
Great Britain derives from the< colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope are sufficient to counterbalance the misery and ex- 
pense incurred by the incessant wars of which it has been 
the theatre. During the last twelve years there have 
been four devastating wars in that colony, the last of 
which has cost the British nation £2,000,000 aterling, 
independent of many lives, while the original cause of 
dispute was the stealing of an ox and an axe by the CaflTres 
from a settler. It is true that the result of these has 
been to place under the nominal British dominion a terri- ^ 
tory as great as that of the United Kingdom, but the hood \ 
is nearly as barren and profitless asjtn equal extent of 
moorland. 
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The Mauritius, a little island io the Indiao Ocean, is 
at onoe a commercial colony and military station. To 
preserve the twofold character of this distant and mimite 
appendage of our eastern colonies costs the British natioo 
iffSSyOOO per annum, while the total amount of exports 
from Great Britain amount t9 less than £92,000. In 
addition to the ordinary expenses, there was to be ex- 
pended in the building of forts and other constmctioDS, 
commonly called defences, £150,000. 

From these details it will be seen that the cokmies of 
Great Britain are in no wise profitable to the nation, 
neither as commercial nor emigrative adjuncts. As the 
first, they are a downdrag and complete loss; as the 
second, almost seven-eighths of our emigrating couotry- 
men prefer the United States. Even Canada, perhaps 
the most inviting of all our colonies — certainly the beit 
of our North American ones — which we defend from the 
United States at the cost of upwards of £1,000,000 per 
annum, or about 30 per cent, upon all our exports to that 
colony, is just an entrepot for emigrants, who finally 
settle in the contiguous republic Our garrisons and sol- 
diers have no power to retain the emigrating labourers, 
and the United States have already one billion of acres of 
unsettled land. What do we protect then P The forests 
and prairies of Canada are not its wealth anckglory with- 
out Uie tillers of the ground, and these fly her shores be- 
cause of the idea that the States are the preferable settle- 
ment. Even the colonies of the West Indies and Aus- 
tralia, with which our trade in 1844 amounted to about 
£6,000,000, cost the people of Great Britain the sum of 
£"2,000,000— a very large per centage indeed upon the 
profits of the trade. 

Another view of the colonies presents this strong fact, 
that wherever the absolutism of the Foreign Omee is 
least prevalent, and the element of popular liberty main- 
tains the ascendant in the government of the colony, the 
expenses are less. Canada, expensive as it really is in 
proportion to anything like commercial advantage, is, on 
the whole, the least expensive of our possessions. The 
followii^ glance at the civil economy of these possessions 
will show how the money is generally implied, and how 
the expenditure is directed. 

The average amount of taxes per head in Canada is 
13s. 4d., while that of the United States Is only 9s.— a 
difference resulting, it is sopposed, from the gnrcat dbpro- 
portion in the salaries of the civil ftinetionaries. The 
Governor of Canada, superintending a population of 
1,200,000 people, receives the sum of £7000 per annmn, 
while the President of the United States, governing up- 
wards of 20,000,000, has only £dO0O yearly ; and the 
Governor of the state of New York, presiding over nearly 
3,000,000, receives £800. In Upper and Lower Canada 
the Cliief- Justices have £1500 a-year each ; those of New 
York only £800 each. Each of the Puisne Judges of 
Canada has £1000 of salary; those of New York only 
£200. The Governor of Nova Scotia has £3500 a-year, 
of Newfoundland and New Brunswick £3000, of the 
Mauritius £7000, of Ceylon £7000, of Jamaica £6500, 
of Gibraltar £5000, and of Malta £5000 ; while the salary 
of the Governor of the great and prosperous state of Maasa- 
chossetts is £500 per annum. The salaries of the officials 
in all the other colonies are proportionally high ; and in 
those possessing least self-government, they are highest. 

It is natural that men should ask what benefits and ad- 
vantages arise from so great an expenditure of money ; 
and when they perceive that that expenditure is out of all 
proportion to relative political or commercial advaotages, 
the next thing to be seen to is in how hr those expensive 
coiooies can be rendered really a blessing and auxiliary to 
the mother country. We do not pause to consider the 
caparities of Great Britain for mamtainiog her present 
po^lation, nor do we deny her power to support even that 
population multiplied by ten ; we state it as a sorrowful 
wthat an immense proportion of the people of these 
tAtods are reduced to idleness and paoperism, and that a 
deith-stmggle of competition exists amongst the tax- 
burdened quota who can obtain employment. It is be- 



ginning to be seriously supposed that emigration must be 
adopted on a grand scale, m order to drain off what is 
termed the surplus population ; and, without venturing 
an opinion upon the efficacy and sufficiency of such a sys- 
tem to mitigate the undeniable uneasiness that has be- 
gun to pervade our half-famished yet wealthy nation, we 
may state tlie sul>stance of the plan which seems to be 
forcing itself upon the minds of political speculatists. 

The total expense to Britain of her colonies is more than 
£4,000,000 per annum ; this is chiefly expended in the 
maintenance of a war department. It is proposed to re- 
duce this great expenditure one-half, employing the 
capital thus released from the naval and military drains 
upon a regularly and continuously conducted system of 
emigration. Each soldier who is sent to the colonies 
costs the nation £60 per annum for his transport and 
support ; the expense of sending out a healthy emigrant 
to Australia would not be over £10, and this man would 
not only industriously support himself, but he would im- 
prove the new territory be had adopted as his home, as 
well as pvrchase, with the surplus produce of his toil, 
some article of British manufacture. By this means 
200,000 persons annually could be sent to the various de- 
pendencies of this nation, which, in addition to the 
104,000 who leave the country yearly at their own ex- 
pense, would certainly effect a considerable reduction in 
the number of competitors for labour in the home market. 
Emigration, as we have stated before, however, may be 
looked upon as a regretful necessity ; and, In spite of its 
apparent feasibility, many considerations of economy ob- 
trude themselves upon the mind, in opposition to the 
system. These will be variously estimated according to 
the ideas of individuals. It is universally admitted that 
our colonies are costly appendages to this realm, which 
neither conduce to its strength, commerce, nor wealth in 
any remarkable degree, but are considerably less profit- 
able in every ref^pect than the United States, which are 
independent of Great Britain in the general sense of the 
term. The colonies certainly ought to be made available 
in some respect ; and the only profitable purpose, in our 
circumstances, to which they could be applied would be- 
gin with a process of extensive emigration upon the plan 
proposed. 



THE WHITEDOVE OP THE 
MENOMINEES. 
Mark Walkbr built his shanty in a pine seruh close by 
the Menominee River, within a few miles of its junc- 
tion with Green Bay, and began his bunting and trapping 
in the fall of 18—. The Menominees and WInnebagoes 
had not yet ceded the eastern part of Wisconsin to the 
whites. Agents of the United States government had 
been tampering with the inferior chiefs, it is true, and the 
terms of a treaty had been clandestinely proposed and 
accepted by them, which had created great agitation 
amongst the Indians, and had rendered the whites and 
the traitors at this time very obnoxious to these untutored 
sons of nature. Mark Walker for one,' however, was no- 
thing of a politician ; he bad no desire to see the redskins 
dispossessed of their territory, and rather grumbled at 
the march of events which were transforihing the game- 
covers and feeding-grounds into farms; so that he built 
his shanty in the wilderness as a depot for his fur?, and 
not as a permanent home, and he drew his caifoe amongiit 
the shruDS and herbs that grew in rank prdfusicm upon the 
alluvial flat by the river's side, as a temporary vt)yager, 
and not as an aggressive spoiler. If Mark might be re- 
garded with suspicion by any of the denizens of the north- 
western forests, th'^se were not the Indians ; for while he 
hunted and tracked the grey squirrel, 'possum, and minx, 
he rather avoided than sought the haunts and homes of 
the redskins. Nobody that possets^s the faintest idea of 
a trapper's life will accuse Matk Walker of cowardice, 
albeit he shunned the villages which the redmen had built 
by the creeks that flowed into Green Bay, for he who 
could voluntarily leave Fort Mackinaw and, crossing the 
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stormy bosom of Lake Michigan, take up his solitary and 
dangerous abode in the pathless, savage wilderness, could 
scarcely be accused of timidity. Mark Walker, although 
a trapper, was not one of those Tulgar savages who, for- 
saking the paths of civilised life, sink down into a state of 
heathen darkness. There are men whose natures are so 
fragile and so pliant that association with dogs and horses 
dogify and horsify their dispositions ; there -are some so 
inherently strong that they elevate all inferior things that 
associate with them by the power and influence of their 
nobler sympathies. Mark Walker had been well educated 
at an eastern seminary ; he had laboured and purified his 
heart as he tilled the ground in an eastern farm, and then, 
seduced by a romantic imagination and a tendency to 
solitude, he had joined with Andrew Blennerhasset in a 
migration to the unexplored western territory. The wild 
and majestic grandeur of nature had captivated the hearts 
of the poetic adventurers, and they had built a wigwam 
upon a little island in Lake Michigan, about one hundred 
miles south-west from Fort Mackinaw, and were indulging 
in dreams of seclusion, sovereignty, and happiness, when 
they were suddenly attacked by Indians ; Blennerhasset 
was slain, and Mark Walker with difficulty escaped. 

Undeterred by the massacre of his friend, the sturdy 
and adventurous woodsman had gone again and again 
upon his solitary journeys, braving dangers and enduring 
toils ; and now we find that once again, for the sixth or 
seventh season, had Mark brought his stores of ammuni- 
tion and his relays of guns and traps to the pathless wilds. 

The hardy hunter had already been a month at his 
lonely vocation, when, in the grey twilight of a September 
morning, as he went forth to count how many of the 
furred denizens of the woods he had trapped over night, bis 
quick eye caught the broad fresh trail of an elk, and in a 
moment all other objects and considerations were forgotten 
in this, to a hunter, most momentous and exciting one. 
Unsliinging his rifle and tightening the belt whence hung 
suspended his tomahawk and hunting-knife, he bent his 
tall athletic form to the trail, and lightly and nimbly 
moved ofl' in pursuit of his ffame. For two or three hours 
^ the vigorous hunter pursued his unerring though devious 
'track through the wood, and at last beheld the object of 
bis pursuit browsing beneath a broad fir, whose branches 
.almost shailed a rood of land. The click of Mark's deadly 
instrument caused the wary, timid buck to throw up his 
majestic head, and in another moment the bullet was 
.buried in its broad chest, and it lay upon its knees, pant- 
ing, and bleeding, and lapping its trembling lips with its 
[bloody tongue. The excited hunter had rushed upon his 
prey with his knife on high, and he was just about to bury 
bis blade in the throat of his victim, when his hand was 
suddenly caught, the knife was wrenched from it by a 
powerful Tudiaui and his arms were pinned to his side by 
a grasp of iron. 

' Hugh !' said the grim savage, as the astonished white 
man turned his face towards his captor — • How ! how ! ' 

* How ! how !' said Mark, in low, firm tones, as he re- 
cognised the Indian, at the same time passively submit- 
ting to a restraint which he felt it would be dangerous to 
attempt to free himself from. * How is it that Hickory 
steals my knife and then clasps me so tightly to his b<»om P ' | 

The Indian smiled grimly as he uttered a * Wah ha!' i 
and then a(|roitly and rapidly passed a thong round the { 
arms of his prisoner, in which operation he was assisted 
by a comrade, who had suddenly glided from the covert 
and stood at his side. ' Does Walker suppose that the 
hnnting-grounds of the Menominees are the Mackinaw ' 
.station P' said the Indian, who knew his captive well ; ' or | 
that they have been purchased and paid for, because that 
.^og K^tokee mingled the smoke of bis kneck-knick with 
^that of Macomb's agent P No, no, paleface !' said the In- 
dian, lashing himself into a fury ; * my brother, the Crow, i 
and I have already taken the scalps of two of thy tribe, I 
who were hunting game by the Menominee River, and if ' 
we do not take thine it is because Hickory would let the I 
vonng Whitedove of the Menominees see that her lover is ' 
brave and powerful.' I 



Mark Walker knew as well as any man bow to make « 
virtue of necessity, so be submitted quietly to his fate. H< 
cast a lingering look, however, at the noble deer, acres! 
whose throat the Crow bad drawn his knife ; and even in hit 
disheartening position be could not forbear from smiling 
upon the redskin as he nimbly plied his blade and honour* 
ably illustrated his powers of woodcraft. The skin wai 
flayed f^om the reeking carcass with the utmost rapidityi 
and the saddle was selected and cut out with the nicest c 
and then, being wrapped up in the skin, the same was laid 
upon the shoulder of Mark and sustained there by Crow 
until the village of the Menominees, about twenty miles 
distant, was reached. 

Hickory was the chief of the Snake band of the Meno« 
minees, and he was as fiery and sanguinary in bis dispo* 
sition as the emblem of bis band was cunning and venomooK 
The Menominees are not a tall nation, neither are they 
remarkable amongst Indians for any of those g^ces < ~ 
form which so distinguish the Crows and the Seminoles; 
but there never stepped an Indian in mocassins who wss 
of more imposing carriage than Hickory, or whose form 
would have been a fitter model for that of an Adonis* 
Tall, graceful, and of dashing gait, the proud chief walked, 
about mid-day, with his prisoner, into the heart of the 
village, hisihand carelessly holding a leash that was at-, 
tached to Mark Walker's wrists, while Crow, ostentatiously 
displaying the gory scalps, still held the venison poised 
upon the shoulder of the poor weary prisoner. Hickory 
and Crow led Mark into the centre of the village, and as 
they chanted in boastful strains of their prowess and suc-» 
cess in war, the women, children, young men, chiefs, and 
warriors came crowding to the square, where the stately 
white man now stood, calm and self-possessed, while 
around him leapt his captors, brandishing their tomahawks 
and displaying the gory trophies of their murders. 

* Hickory is a great chief,' sang the beautiful but boast- 
ful savage; 'he has torn the scalps from the paletacd 
warriors who were out upon the Menominee, and he has 
caught the cunningest and boldest hunter that ever alep« 
within the black house of Mackinaw. Walker is swift of 
foot, and his rifle is true as the eagle that swoops upon tho 
weary heron ; but Hickory can bind bis feet with the long 
grass of the creeks, and saddle him like a prairie oolt.' 

* Hickory knows,' said Walker, loudly and emphatically^ 
interrupting the chief, in order that the surrounding chieifa 
might hear and mark his words^* Hickory knows that. 
Macomb has warriors in Mackinaw who will miss Walker 
when they come to count their peltries a moon hence, and 
they have canoes and long rifles. They have smoked the 
pipe of peace with the Menominees ; and the Chippewas 
and Winnebagoes, from Roek River to the Great Lake, 
have buried the hatchet with my people ; but when the 
great white chief knows that Hickory has buried the 
hatchet in the brain of my brothers, and taken Walker a 
prisoner, who shall save the Menominees from his ven- 
geance P' 

The sedate and grave elders of the nation looked at 
one another and exchanged glances of meaning as they 
listened to the prisoner's speech ; then one of them spoke^ 
a few words in a low tone to Hickory, who discootinued 
his boasting, and, dancing, followed his seniors to the 
council. 

Mark Walker stood bound in the midst of wondering 
but admiring savages, for both his dress and appearance 
were striking and attractive. In his leisure hours he had 
wbven the divers-coloured feathers of his game into a fringe' 
for his shirt and trimming for his leggings, and his cos- 
tume partook of all the hues of the forest birds. His] 
loose shirt of softly dressed deerskin fitted tightly to faisl 
tall athletic frame. Leggings of goatskin covered his clean 1 
wiry limbs, and finely ornamented mocassins clothed htsl 
small and hollow feet. Exposure to the ann and wind! 
had tanned his manly face, but his blade curling beardl 
and soft blue eyes retained all their original glossinei 
hue and gentleness of expression. Mark'a pouch 
formed of the skin of the sea-otter, and was richly < 
mented with wamps^^^^^^ejt,li^ng,his Jiftchet, w1mm| 
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Ugmuwt-viUB handle was cnrioasly carved; and a loog 
meenchaam with a China bowl, which seemed particu- 
larij attractiTe to the Indian dandies, hung suspended 
bedde his bark tobacco- poach. 

Mark knew well that the cause of his detention was 
■ome temporary irritation, arising from those endless dis- 
pQtaa which take place between the Indians and frontier 
men about the right of hunting ; and haTing escaped the 
acalping-knife of Hickory, whom he had often seen at 
Fort Mackinaw, he scarcely feared for the issue of his cap- 
tivity after the impression which he discorered that his 
words had made upon the old men. He was the prisoner 
of Hickory, howerer, and by the law of the Indians wholly 
and totally in the power and at the disposal of the chief, 
onleas some aged dame or warrior might adopt him as a 
son, and thus, by the supreme claim of parentage, super- 
▼ene that of bis captor. He knew that to carry a bold 
and manly front, also, was the only means of gaining the 
respect of the Menominees, and an apparent indifference 
to his Cate was the best mode of rendering it durable. 

' Natokee may cut his long black hair, and roll his 
blanket about his head,' said a young man of the Snake 
band, as he smiled grimly upon Mark. * Hickory has slain 
Natokee's fHends, and made a colt of Macomb's brave.' 

* Walker is no friend of Natokee,' said Mark ; * my 
brother is so young that he does not know what be says.' 

The rebuked savage fell back abashed, and forthwith 
the grave council, with Hickory and Crow, returned to the 
square from the great lodge, where they had held an un- 
satisfactory debate. The besetting follies of the hand- 
some chief of the Snakes were his vanity and dogged firm- 
ness. All the fears and arguments of his seniors could 
not induce him to believe that the murder of the two 
white men was precipitate, dangerous, and impolitic ; and 
that the captivity of Mark was likely to involve his whole 
natkm in ruin. 

< I shall present him to the Whitedove of the Meno- 
minees,' said Hickory, with a smile of self-glorification, 
' and be shall be to her a slave : he shall carry bark to 
her from the forest, hoe maise by her side, and cook the 
▼eoisoo which Hickory shall bring home. 1 took him in 
the huitingrgrounds of my people, and I shall give him 
as a present to the daughter of Blackcloud, who shall be 
the squaw of Hickory, when the moon shall have grown 
ftill and then waned again.' 

Grieved at the resolution of the chief, yet too just, ac* 
cording to the Indian ideas ai justice, to interfere with 
the rights of their brother, the council had closed its sit- 
ting ; and now his captor led Mark to the wigwam of the 
Bladicloud, and presented to his daughter, the White- 
doive, the tall and handsome white man as a gift. Foolish 
Hickory ! uncasual creature of an overweening vanity ! 
even savage lovers, ss well as civilised ones, may overshoot 
their mark. The Whitedove was a woman ; she was an 
Indian one, it is true, and had been already but too fa- 
miliar with scenes of bloodshed and rapine ; but still she 
was a woman^ with the warm blood of sympathy and love 
drcQlatin^ in her tender heart, and palpitating still to 
notes of pity. Seventeen summers had not yet shed their 
radiance on her brow, and the braided hair that hung 
round her smooth glowing neck had never been cut in 
grief. She was secluded and reserved, as Indian maidens 
of her age usually are. She had none of the stoicism of 
the ' woman who had suffered,' nor of the mother who 
panted to be revenged. Whitedove was still an innocent 
child of love, who had not yet been dragged into the vor- 
tex of passion and strife by the active agencies of savage 
warfare and fierce feudal hatred. Whitedove knew that 
she was to be the wife of Hickory, and she secretly re- 
joiced that she was to be taken to the lodge of so great a 
warrior ; and when he presented the prisoner to her, her 
little b^ut danced within her, and a blush of pride over- 
spread her neck and bosom. Stripped of every offensive 
weapon, Mark was allowed to have the free use of his 
fimha; but he knew very well that a strict surveillance 
was eienrised towards him, and that he was watched by 
thaMtoMBiDeea as jealously as if he had been a Virginian 



slave, ever brooding over the means of fleeing from hate- 
ful bondage. He built himself a little bark hut by that 
of Blackcloud, and went forth regularly with the squaws 
and maidens to hoe in the maize and potato patches, much 
to the amusement and contemptuous wonderment of the 
Indians, who would come and lean over the fences to gaze 
upon the mean paleface, who did not rather choose to die 
than toil like a woman. Despite of their affected scorn 
for Mark's industry, they nevertheless tacitly acknow- 
ledyed his prowess, for they bound his hands every night 
with thongs when he lay down to sleep, lest he should at- 
tempt to seek his own people again during the silent 
watches of the night. 

Whitedove, although not much above sixteen, was a tall 
and graceful maiden, and was acknowledged to be the most 
beautiful as well as one of the most grave and firm of her 
sex. She possessed all the common little vanities of wo- 
man, with all the courage and promptitude of an Indian. 
It was with no ordinary degree of pride, therefore, that 
she had received Mark from the hand of her lover ; and 
it was with no feeling of fear that she lived so closely by 
the side of the prisoner from day to day. Whitedove 
had an eye, and she could mark, as well as the fairest 
beauty in New England could, that Mark Walker was even 
more stately in his form than Hickory, and that as he 
wrought at this, to her mind, degrading employment, his 
face preserved all its manliness of feature, and his limbs 
all their gracefulness of motion ; gradually her stolen 
glances became more frequent and open, and then she 
looked upon her companion with unaisguised pleasure. 
Mark was not slow to observe, also, that the loveliest In- 
dian maiden that he had over seen was daily at his side, 
and that she cast her eyes towards him with soft and 
kindly regards. The cold isolation of the trapper's heart 
melted in the warm, tender glances of the young redskin 
girl, and he at last discovered that he was as much a slave 
to Whitedove in his affections, as Hickory had made him 
in person. * And shall that savagff bear her to his wig- 
wam when the moon has waned, to make her his slave and 
dog?' muttered Mark; and his heart trembled as he 
asked himself the question. 

' Whitedove is very beautiful,' said the prisoner to his 
mistress at last, ' and she is like the dahlia that grows in 
the flats of Green Bay, very tender. If she were the 
daughter of a paleface, or his wife, she would not grow 
weary in the maize-patch, nor be burned by the noonday 
sun.' 

Whitedove's hoe lay passively on the ground for seve- 
ral seconds, as she drank in the words of her companion, 
and then she answered in such broken language as she 
had learned while communicating with the whites, and 
from her father, who spoke English well — ' Whitedove 
will grow maize for her husband; Indian warrior would 
scorn to hoe.' 

< But he does not scorn to eat the bread that his weary 
mother and fainting wife cultivates,' replied Mark. ' A 
paleface would scorn to eat what his own hand does not 
produce. He grows his own com : does the redskin do that P ' 

Whitedove remained silent again, and then she answer- 
ed, ' Walker can hoe com better than Whitedove ; he is 
stronger than a woman, but Hickory could bring buffalo 
and buzzard to my wigwam, while the palefi^e was tilling 
the ground.' 

' Hickorv,' said Mark, contemptuously, * is a vain 
boaster. If he will give Walker his rifle, and go forth 
with him to the woods, Whitedove soon shall see who can 
bring home more furs, or saddles of venison. Whitedove,' 
said Mark, lowering his tone, while his voic^ trembled 
with the force of his emotion, ' if thou wilt be my wife, 
and shall go with me, I shall clothe thee with minx and 
grey-squirrel — 1 shall bring thee deer and buzzard from 
the forest — and I shall grow thee com and wheat to make 
thee bread as white as thy own teeth of pearl.' 

The girl slowly raised her tall erect form, and stood as 
motionless as a statue. After a pause, which «eemed an 
age to Mark, she answered, in low tones, * Hickory shall 
come for me when the moon wanes.' 
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< To take thee to his cabin, where the Holly leaf and 
Oreenbird already Durse his youDg papooses,' said Mark, 
bitterly. ' Come with me ; I have no squaw, and never 
shall have any save Whitedove, if she will go with me.' 

' Hickory and Blackcloud will be very angry,* said the 
maiden, in the same calm tone. 

* Let Hickory be as angry as a conger robbed of its whelps, 
or as a wounded bufialo,' said Mark, sternly ; * it will be 
well for him if he does not meet Walker so, with toma- 
hawk or rifle. Walker will g^ve Blackcloud a horse, a 
blanket, a rifle, and a pouch well filled with powder, lead, 
and tobacco^ when be comes to Mackinaw, and Blackcloud 
will be angiT no more. Will Whitedove goP' 

' Yes,' said the girl, after a long pause, * Whitedove 
will go. Walker is here,' she continued, laying her hand 
upon her bosom, * and has been here since he came to the 
Menominee village. Where he goes Whitedove will go, 
for her heart is in his hand.* 

* Then Whitedove knows that Hickory's canoe lies in 
the Beech Greek, below the village,' said Mark, joyously; 
' it can bold a rifle and ammunition, as well as Walker 
and Whitedove; and a lover's knife is sharp when a 
lover's bapds are bound.' , 

< My ears are open,' said the maiden, as a smile of in- 
telligence passed over her lovely face. 

* The moon shall rise this evening when the whip-poor- 
will has cried his last good-night,' said the impatient cap- 
tive, * and two hours aterwards Whitedove could be at the 
Beech Creek.* 

* My ears are still open,* said the maiden, smiling ; 

* Whitedove hears the voice that is sweetest in her ear.' 

The whip-poor-will had ceased his vesper-cry, and the 
bullfrog had taken up his strain, and croaked with lusty 
throat; the moon had risen, and scattered his silver 
beams upon the agitated wind-rocked forest; and the 
white roan and his Indian lover seated themselves In the 
bark of the Snake chief, and crept silently and with cau- 
tious strokes from the shadow of the red beeches which 
shaded the rippling creek. Whitedove, who steered the 
light, tiny skiff, beheld with pride that Mark was not 
only a strong but skilful paddler, and that even Hickory 
would have no chance with him at a long pull ; and as 
she sat, with all the stately dignity of her nature and na- 
tion, in the light of the moonbeams, the trapper*s heart 
danced within him, as he sent the canoe over the bosom 
of the broad Menominee. 

The moon's was not the only eye that had marked the 
flight of the fugitives, however. Wohna, the greatest 

* medicine' of the tribe, had seen the shadow of the canoe 
skimming over the waters, as he gathered herbs for his 
incantations. He had concealed the fact until he had as- 
certained that Walker was gone, and then awakening seve- 
ral of the chiefs, he declared that he had dreamed that 
the prisoner had fled with Hickory's canoe, and was now 
upon the water. The delay occasioned in ascertaining the 
facts of the abduction and flight was as beneficial to the 
lovers as it redounded to the fame of the great mystery 
Wohna; but as soon as that flight had become known. 
Hickory and Blackcloud, with many followers, were in 
pursuit, and bowling over the moon- kissed waters of the 
tree-shaded river. Pull on, good Mark ! it is twenty miles 
from Green Bay, and thy only chance is in thy strength 
and address, for the furious kindred of Whitedove are on 
thy trail. The cool and beautiful countenance of the 
lovely Indian was not in the least affected by the shouts 
and yells of the pursuers, which, although two or three 
miles distant, were yet borne by the favouring winds upon 
the bosom of the stilly night, in that region of unbroken 
silence and solitude. She held her guiding- paddle with 
a steady, nervous hand, while her white lover sent the 
bark skimming over the waters, and she scarcely deigned 
to look back, although she knew that the pursuers were 
gaining on them. One roan is no match at a long pull 
against a dozen, and, even though Whitedove lent her aid 
to Mark, and for nearly an hour kept her kindred at a 
medium distance, the trapper beheld with pain that they 
were still creeping on towards them. ' Bend, bend, my 



beautiful, but for a moment, and hang upon your paddle,' 
said Mark, as he raised his rifle; * I must waterkff that 
foremost canoe, or Hickory will have my scalp befbrs 
morning.' The maiden said not a word, bat leaned for- 
ward her head, and rested her paddle for but an instant, 
and the report of Mark*s rifle mingled with the cracks eif 
half-a-dozen from his pursuers at the same moment. A 
cry of pain burst involuntarily from the foremost canoe, 
and an exclamation escaped the lips of Whitedove, as the 
balls splashed in the water around her, and her paddle 
skimmed from her hand, driven from it by a rifle-shot. 
In a moment the canoe darted past the floating propeller, 
she caught it adroitly as she passed, and then, in concert 
with her lover, pulled on once more. A constant firing, 
as if to alarm or distract the attention of the lovers, now 
continued to be kept ap by the pursuers, as they pushed 
on with the speed of the pigeon, favoured by the rapid 
current, in the middle of which they kept their coarse. 

' Hist!' said Whitedove, suddenly suspending her exer- 
tions as the canoe approached a fork of land, which jut- 
ted into the stream, and obliged them to make a detour, 
* I hear the voices of palefaces, and the strokes of their 
oar-blades.' 

* Then you bear the sweetest sounds that I ever heard 
save your own sweet voice,' said the woodsman, and he 
joyously shouted, * Yo, heave, ho ! ' as his bark swept roond 
the wooded fork, and came upon a party of soldiers and 
trappers pulling in the still waters up the Menominee. 
Mark was well known to this party, who bad come from 
Mackinaw to demand reparation for the murder of the two 
white men, and his own capture, of which Macomb had 
heard, through the agency of Natokee ; and he was luatiiy 
cheered and welcomed, with his red bride, by bis friends. 
His evidence sufficiently criminated Hickory and Crow, 
who, fearful of the vengeance which they knew must over- 
take them, fled from the presence of so many white war- 
riors as they knew fiLVd the boats of the expedition, and, 
collecting all the Snake band, retired into the wilds of the 
Prairie du Chien. The red chief was known to regret the 
result of his present to Whitedove more than the efBecU 
of his cruelties, however. He could have died r^oicing, 
with the scalps of his enemies sewed to his garments, for 
BO to have died would have glorified him ; but to have been 
outwitted, and supplanted in the affections of Whitedove 
by the slave he had given her, was more than his vanity 
could bear. 

Mark retired, with his red wife, who was united to him 
by the chaplain at Fort Mackinaw, to the inland where he 
and Andrew Blennerhasset had passed the early days of 
their wood- life. He repaired the sweet little cabin, enclosed 
a piece of ground, which he cultivated himself, and was 
privileged to htint and trap on the Indian reservations 
whenever he had a mind to do so. Gradually, however, 
Mark felt impelled by the lively intelligence of White- 
dove to teach her to read and write, and then, as little 
boys and girls began to multiply, and neighbours to gather 
round him, he reckoned that farming was more conso- 
nant with a husband and father's position than huntings 
so that by and by he never went abroad with his rifle save 
in winter ; and it was not long till be found that his little 
shanty at Green Bay was in the centre of a bighly-culti* 
vated region, and that the * yaw-hip-gee ' of the plough- 
man was now heard where he used to hear the ' wan, wah, 
woo, woo ' of the savage, and there were now fashionable 
novel-readers where he had won his Indian bride fronk 
her pristine state of human nature. 



WHERE ARE THE DEADP 
Oh, whither bare they fled— 

Thoee spirits kind and warm. 
Which, numbered with the dead. 

Have nobly braved the storm ; 
And gain'd a port at Inst, 

A port of peace and rest, 
Where, earthly perils pant, 

Their liappy sonls are blest ? 
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In tome brigtat-beMnliuc itar. 

Do they wtart tiw pencni*d ny^ 
Whidi, stremmlnf^ firoixi a/lur, 

Upon our tIsIoii blase? 
Or to the flkkMng Ufftat 

Wblcfa the Tanring twUlght brings, 
At It gMmmers on oar sight, 

Bat the wcrlng of their wtng»T 

Perditnce along the aky, 

The fta>dr aiore dome, 
Thej wing them, free and high, 

In their lofty q>h1t-home ; 
Asd tiie ooollng cephyr's winft 

As It fhns the brow of eare, 
In its TotcelesB whispering, 

Kay a message fh>m them bear. 



I hare read a page that tells 

Of a home bfjfond the sky. 
Where the ransora'd spirit dwells 

Wltk the Ood of lere on MgK 
There their drowns of living light. 

They east down at His feef. 
To sedc this lower night. 

And the child of sorrow greet 

Low, where dark shadows flUl 

On the heart and on the bmln, 
Where earthly pleasores pall. 

And the bosom throbs with pain ; 
There, with kindly lingering stay. 

On their ministry of love. 
They smooth the thorny way, 

Aad point to rest above. Favxt Fobesteb. 



jTHEEE DAYS' HUNT AFTER CROAKERS. 

THIRD DArS HUNT. 
[A Fresh Pack.] 
It 18 a celebrated saying of Socrates, that if all the mis- 
tmies of maakiiid were cast into a public stock, in order 
be eqnallj distribated among the whole species, those 
who now think themselTes the most nnhappj woold pre- 
fer tke share they are already possessed of before that 
which would fkll to them by such a division. Horace has 
worried this thought a great deal fhrther, and implies, that 
Uie hardships or misfortunes we lie under are more easy 
to «B than those of any other person would be, in case we 
^eoold change conditions with them.' — /spectator, No. 558. 
' *Men seldom give pleasure where they are not pleased 
tthssBselTes; it is necessary, therefore, to oultiyate a habi- 
; toal alacrity and cheerfiilness, that, in whaterer state we 
_ may be placed by Proridenoe, whether we are appointed 
\ to eoaftr or recdve benefits, to implore or to aflford pro- 
I tntioa, we may secure the Iotc of those with whom we 
, transact. 

No dSsease of the mind can more fktally disable it from 
hcMrvoUmce^ Uie ehief duty of social beings, than ill-hu- 
noQr or peerishness ; for though it breaks not out in pa- 
nmns of outrage, nor bursts into clamour, turbulence, 
and bloodshed, it wears out happiness by slow corrosion, 
aid mall injuries moeesantly repeated. It may be con- 
4da«d as the canker of life, that destroys its rigour and 
efacdo ilB improTement> that creeps on with hourly depre- 
dations, and taints and ritiates what it cannot consume. 

Hetriea continued from her twentieth to her fifty-fifth 
ysar to torment all her infrriors with so much diligence, 
that the has formed a principle of disapprobation, and 
ftads in every place something to grate her mind and dis- 
turb her quiet If she takes the air, she is offended wiUi 
the heat or cold, the glare of the sun, or the gloom of Uie 
doods; if she makes a risit, the room in which she is to 
be rcorived is too Hght, or too dark, or furnished with 
wwfthiiig which she cannot see without aversion. Her 
tea is never of the right sort ; the figures on the China give 
ber &giut. Where there are children, she hates the 
phUe of brats; where there are none, Bbc cannot bear a 
place without some dieerfblness and rattle. If many ser- 1 



Tants are kept in a house, she never fails to tell how Lord 
Lavish was ruined by a numerous retinue ; if few, she re- 
lates the story of a miser that made his company w ait 
upon themselves. She quarrelled with one family, because 
she had an unpleasant riew fh)m their windows; with an- 
other, because the squirrel leaped within two yards of her ; 
and with a third, bcKmase she could not bear the noise of 
the parrot. Of milliners and mantua^raakers sh^ is the 
proverbial torment She compels them to alter their work. 
then to unmake it and contrive it after another fashiou ; 
then changes her mind and likes it better as it was at 
first ; then will haye a small improvements Thus she pro- 
ceeds till no profit oan recompense the vexation ; they at 
last leave the clothes at her house and refuse to serve 
her. Her maid, the only being that can endure her ty- 
ranny, professes to take her own course, and hear her 
mistress talk. Such is the consequence of peerishness ; 
it can be borne only when it is despised.* — BaanbUtt Ko. 74. 

TRVE HAPPINESS. 

* Wortd wand'rinR. sorry wtghta, 

Whom notlilnsc can content. 
Within these viu^InK lists of days and nights, 

Whose life, ere known wmtss, 

In Klltt'iintr gricts is spent. 
Come leum,* said slie, * « hut Is jour choicest Ulss: 

Prom toll and presMn^r cares 

How ye if^splte may find, 
A sanctnar/ from HOui-thrNllIng snares ; 

A port to harbonr sure. 

In spite of waves and wind. 
Which shall, when time's swift glass Is run, endure. 

Not happy Is thut life 

A^Tilch you as happy hold— 
No, but a sea of k-nn, a field of strife. 

Charged on a tiirone to sit 

With diadems of gold. 
Preserved l)y force, and still observed by wit 

No; but blest life is this, 

With chaste and pure desire 
To turn unto the load-star of all bUss — 

On Qod the mind to rest, 

Bnm'd up with sncred Are— 
Possessing him to be by him possest 

Not to be Mown with pride, 

Nor moved at glory's breath, 
Wbidi, shadow-like, on wings of time doth glide ; 

So malice to disarm, 

And conquer hasty wrath, 
As to do good to those that woA yoar barm: 

To hatch no base desires. 

Or gold or land to gain. 
Well pleased with that which virtoe fiOr acquires; 

To have the wit and will 

Consorting in one strain ; 
Than what is good to have no higher skill ; 

Never on neighbour's goods 

With cockatrice's eye 
To look, nor make another's heaven your hell ; 

Nor to be beauty's thrall ; 

All fhiitless love to fly, 
Tet k)ving still a love transcendent alL* 

William Dmmwumd, HawUiomdm. 

'Remember upon all occasions to reflect with yourself 
of what nature and condition those things are that mini- 
ster delight, or are useful and beneficial to you, or that 
you have a natural tenderness for; and, that these reflections 
may answer their end, make them &miliar, by beginning 
at the slightest and most inconsiderable things, and so 
rising to the higher and more Taluable. For instance, if 
you are fond of an earthen cup, consider it fa but earthen- 
ware, and you cannot be much troubled or surprised when- 
eyer it happens to be broken. And if you be fond of a 
child or a wife, consider that these are of human, that is, 
of a fhkil and mortal nature ; and thus your surprise and 
concern will be the less when death takes either of them 
away from you.' — Chap. 8. 

* NeTer use yourself to say upon any occasion that you 
haye lost anything ; but restored it If your wife or your 
child die, you haye returned them to the owner,' — 
Chap, 15. 

* Use yourself to little trials firsi. If a cruise of oil be 
broken, or a pint of your wine stolen, reflect immediately 
that this is the purchase of constancy and a composed 
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mind ; and since nothing can be had free-cost, he that gets 
these so cheap hath a good bargain.* — Chap. 17. 

* If a neighbour's child happen to break a glass, we pre- 
sently answer, that this is a rerj common accident. l4ow, 
the application that oaght to be made from hence is, that when 
one of our own happens to be broken, we should no more 
think it extraordinary, nor suflFer it to gire us any greater 
disturbance, than when it was another man's case. And 
this triyial example should prepare us for bearing casual- 
ties of greater consequence with the like temper. When 
any of your acquaintance buries a child or a wife, every- 
body is ready to mitigate the loss with the reflection that 
all men are mortal, and that this is what all men have 
therefore reason to expect But when the misfortune 
comes home to ourselves, then we give a loose to our pas- 
sions, and indulge our lamentations and bitter complaints. 
Now, these things ought quite otherwise to awaken the 
same considerations ; and it is but reasonable that what 
we thought a good argument to moderate the resentments 
of other people, should be applied with the same efiBcacy 
to restrain the excesses of our own.' — Chop, 33; Manttal 
ofEpictetm, 

* There is among the various anomalies of character, 
which a survey of the world exhibits, a species of beings 
in human form, which may be properly marked out as the 
screech-owls of mankind. These screech-owls seem to be 
settled in an opinion that the great business of lifb is to 
complain ; and that they were bom for no dther purpose 
than to disturb the happiness of others, to lessen the little 
comforts, and shorten the short pleasures of our condition, 
by painfull remembrances of the past, or melancholy prog- 
nostics of the Aiture ; their only care is to crush the rising 
hope, to damp the kindling transport, and allay the gold^ 
hours of gaiety with the hateful dross of grief and suspi- 
cion. 

Suspirius has, in his time, intercepted fifteen authors in 
their way to the stage ; persuaded nine and thirty mer- 
chants to retire fh)m a prosperous trade for fear of bank- 
ruptcy; broke off an hundred and thirteen matches by 
prognostications of unhappiness ; and enabled the small- 
pox to kill nineteen ladies, by perpetual alarms of the loss 
of beauty. 

It is reported of the Sybarites, that they destroyed all 
their cocks, that they might dream out their morning 
dreams without disturbance. Though I would not so far 
promote effeminacy as to propose the Sybarites for an ex- 
ample, yet, since there is no man so corrupt or foolish 
but something nseful may be learned from him, I could 
wish, that, in imitation of a people not often to be copied, 
some regulations might be made to exclude screech-owls 
from all company, as the enemies of mankind, and confine 
them to some proper receptacle where they may mingle 
sighs at leisure, and thicken the gloom of one another. 

Thou prophet of evil, says Homer's Agamemnon, thou 
never fortellest me good, but the joy of thy heart is to pre- 
dict misfortunes. Whoever is of the same temper might 
there find the means of indulging his thoughts, and im- 
proving his vein of denunciation, and the flock of screech- 
owls might hoot together without injury to the rest of the 
world.'— 2%^ Rambler, No. 59. 

* Long in the field of words we may contend. 
Reproach la infinite and Icnows no end, 
Arm*d, or with tmth or fMsehood, right or wrong, 
So valuable a weapon it the tongue: 
Wounded we wound ; and neither lide can foil. 
For every man has equal strength to niV— Homer, 



• ynmt of another you severely say, 
May amply be retum'd another day.'— 



Besiod, 



* Some fretfhl tempers wince at every touch. 
You always do too little or too much : 
You speak with life in hopes to entertain, 
Your elevated voice goes through the brain ; 
You fkll at once into a lower kev. 
That's worse— the drone-pipe of an humble bee; 
The southern sash admits too strong a light. 
You rise and drop the curtain, now it's night; 
Be shakes with cold, you stir the fire, and strlvo 
To make a blaze; that's roasting him alire. 
Serve him with venison, and he chooses fish ; 
With sole, that's Just the sort he would not wish ; 



tie takes what he at first profess'd to loadi, 
And in due time feeds heartily on both ; 
Yet still o'erdouded with a constant frown, 
He does not swallow, but he gulps it down. 
Tour hope to please him, vain on every pUo, 
Himself shotUd woric that wonder, if he can. 
Alas! his efforts double his distress, 
He likes yours little, and his own still less; 
Thus always teasing others, always teased, 
His only pleasure is to be dlq>leased.' 

*Com>er$mUomi* Cowper, 

[Another Croaker nnearthed.] 

About a month after Mr I^nkerton had been beatcm op 
in his lair, Mr Brown and Mr Smith were seated one morn- 
ing at breakfast, in the house of Mrs Thomson, a widow 
lady with one son, a boy about twelve years of age. The 
avowed object of their meeting was to aid Mrs Thomsoo im 
some great difficulty that had overtaken her; bat its chief 
end, so far as Mr Brown was concerned, and who had in 
fact arranged the affair, was to unearth another croaker 
for his friend's advantage. 

Mrs Thomson was one of those people who make as moefa 
ado about the breaking of a jug as if it were a planet, 
who startle at straws, pull up at mice, make a fuss about 
everything, and consider themselves to be the keystono ti 
creation. We laugh at the Kham of Tartary, who caused 
his herald to proclaim to the princes and potentates of the 
earth that they might go and dine, since he had finished his 
meal of horse flesh and mare's milk ; but there are many 
Khams of Tartary. The chief of a petty tribe in North 
America, on getting up in the morning, saluted Uie son, 
and pointed out to him the course which he was to take for 
the day — there are many petty chiefs One man writes 
himself * brother to the sun ; ' another, ' son of Jupiter ; ' a 
third is, *the branch of honour and the mirror of Tirtne;' 
a fourth is * angelical doctor or viceg^ent of God ; ' and his 
majesty of Achem was Hhe sovereign of the universe.' 
Mrs Thomson did not assume any of these titles, but she 
thought a great deal of herself for all that. She was a 
middle-aged woman, tall^ lean, ochre-complezioned, with 
a petulant discontented look, and a certain wiriness of 
manner, and knife-grinding intonation of voice that made 
one feel, as she spoke, an uneasy sensation about the root 
of the teeth, and a desire to be elsewhere. 

* Well, ma'am,' said Mr Brown, after a lengthened discus- 
sion on the difficulty in question, * I think Blr Smith's ad- 
vice is the best, and, by leaving the case in Mr Morgan's 
hands, you will have no more trouble in the matter.' 

* Trouble!' reiterated Mrs Thomson, *I wonder to hear 
vou. How is it possible I can banish it firom my mind. 
No saying what that woman may do if she takes it into her 
head. She is fit for anything. Mrs Pattison told me that 
the last house she was in, she kept the whole back court 
in a mess and soiled every window beneath her.' 

* Intentionally ? ' asked Mr Brown. 

* No doubt of that ; one of her own servants told Mrs 
Pattison so. The girl could not stay with her, she had such 
a temper and so many bad ways.* 

* Well, well,' acquiesced Mr Brown, 'if she repeat the of- 
fencC) Mr Morgan will take means to protect you. By the 
by, have you beard lately of these poor people— Bir Thom- 
son's fViends you know ?* 

< H eard ! i am al way s hearing, Mr Brown. They never 
cease annoying me. It is quite incredible what I have 
done for them, and get no thanks for it. They are as needy 
and greedy as ever. It is not a month since I had to send 
I don't know how many old things of Willie's and my own — 
that were quite as good as new to them, you know — and it 
is ten to one but they have some new request to make one 
of these days. 1 have just been expecting it, and wonder- 
ing what they will have the impudence to adc next.* 

* Sufficiently distressing,' said Mr Brown, in a sympa- 
thising tone; *and Willie, how is he getting onP He has 
not called over of late.' 

* I have sent him to the country,' replied Mrs Thomson, 
with a smile, the first she had given that morning. * It 
was near vacation time at any rate, and as I heard of i 
hoy who had left school unwell, I was afraid It might be 
the small-poz, or ohinoough, or something of thai sort 
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breaking out But indeed^ these teachers are so' careless 
that boj8 get liule good from them ; and they are so par- 
tial too— such a system of fkTooritism. Mrs Pattison tells 
me that Willie is considered decidedly the oleTerest boy of 
his class, and he has only once got the medal, and it was 
taken from him the yery next day.' 

* This was very discouragiQg to him, poor fellow,* said 
the wily Mr Brown, who evidently wished to draw out 
Mrs Thomson for Mr Smith ; * but in truth there is injustice 
in erery profession and walk of life.' 

*■ 1 have had but too sad experience of that,' coincided 
Mrs Thomson. * It was only the other day that I detected 
an overcharge of sixpence in the baker's bill, and another 
of fonrpence in the shoemaker's.' 

'Mi^kes will sometimes occur with the best of people,' 
obeerred Mr Smith, a little out of humour. 

* No doubt of that, sir,' resumed Mrs Thomson ; * but when 
they occur always, or at least very frequently, one cannot 
help being put about and thinking ill of it And then, 
when you look at them hard, and point it out to them, and 
give their conscience an opportunity of awakening, they 
Ipet offended and make no apology.' 

* Pity, the law cannot reach such cases,' said Mr Brown, 
very wickedly; *but in truth not only individuals but 
poblio companies are at fault. The gas in our back par- 
lour does not bum well for three months in succession. 
It will mope away one night as if it had taken the fever 
and ague, and the next it will be jumping like a merry- 
andrew.' 

* Quite the same in our house, rir,' exclaimed Mrs Thom- 
son, * and they make no deduction for it ; and the water 
company is just as bad. I have seen it brown for three 
weeks running, and ill-tasted for whole months; and then 
when you send servants for a drop of pure water to one of 
the pump-wells, they are sure to stay an hour or two, and 
say they had to wait thdr turn, and nonsense of that kind, 
and one may think themselves fortunate if they don't come 
back with the jug cracked or broken, and give you ill 
words into the bargain. I am sure that, one way and an- 
other, I am not less than two pounds a-year for breakages 
and other things — they are so careless, and don't mmd to 
break a thing to vex you, and will keep rattling among tiie 
pots and dishes for an hour after you check them for some 
BerioQs misdemeanour.' 

How long Mrs Thomson might have pursued her favou- 
rite ideas had not Mr Smith risen and pleaded an ap- 
pdatment, it is difficult to say ; bat it was not difficult to 
tee that Mr Smith was heartily tired of the good lady's 
company, and did not hesitate to say so when he got be- 
yond esushot of her door. 

' Very disagreeable person that — fiill of complaints and 
petty jealousies, and heart-burnings about trifles. Should 
not be surprised though she go off some day by spontaneous 
combustion.' 

* ^e has a Tophet in her own mind, at any rate, which 
she takes care to keep in faggots,' said Mr Brown ; * but 
the is only a transparent and advanced case. Thousands 
think and feel silently what she comes out with.' 

[ * Po^ pugh ! ' cried Mr Smith, disparagingly ; * why, at 
j that rate you would make one half of mankind miserable.' 

* And so they are to a great extent; not that it is the 
necessity of their being or Uie result of their circumstances, 
but the effect of their folly.' 

j 'In what shape?' 

I 'In many shapes. One gives way to envy and another 
to diaoontoit, and both of them get rottenness of bones for 
their pains. They forget that happiness has its abode not 
in baildings but in thoughts, not in matter but in mind — 

' It is Cbe mind that maket the body rich; 
iind as tbo son breaks throttKh the darkest ekmda, 
So bonoor peereth In the meanest habit 
Whatl is the Jay more predons than the laric 
Because his feathers are more beaatiAilt 
Or Is the adder better than the eel 
Becaaae his painted skin contents the eye?* 

If invioas and di^toontented people would only reflect that 
s ehange of position does not change the disposition, and 
thiiooateBlment is a kingdom everywhere, and that 



* Tls better to be lowly bom, 
And range with hamble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a Rllsfrlng grief; 
And wear a golden sorrow,' 

and take the philosophy of the honest shepherd as their 
motto, they would shun much pain and reap much profit' 

* What shepherd do you mean?' inquired Mr Smith. 

* One of Will Shakspeare's,' said Mr Brown, * who kept 
a great many strange people about him. 1 am not quite 
sure of the words, but they run something in this manner 
— * Sir, I am a true labourer. I earn that which I eat, 
get that which I wear, owe no man hate, envy no man's 
happiness, glad of other men's good, content with my harm, 
and the greatest of my pride is to see my ewes graze and 
my laml^ suck.' ' 

* All very well on paper,' said Mr Smith, with a sneer. 

* Nay, but tell me,^ insisted Mr Brown — 

* Gives not the hawthom-bnsh a sweeter shade 
To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects* treachery ? 
Oh. yes it doth 1— a thonsand-fold it doth 1 
And, to conclude, the shepherd's homely curds, 
His cold, tliin drink out of his leather bottle, 
His wonted sleep under a treth tree's shade, 
All which, secure and sweetly, he enjoys, 
Is ftu- beyond a prince's dellcates. 
His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 
His body couched in a ounotis bed. 
When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him.* 

* These things look very pretty in poetry and print,' said 
Mr Smith, * but few, I suspect, of the poets themselves re- 
duced them to practice.' 

* Very few indeed ; but it is not with poets but principles 
we have to do, and truth is not the less true though the 
fether of lies should speak it A crown without content- 
ment is the worst part of poverty, and a cap of rushes with 
a satisfied mind is the best part of riches, unless show be 
better than substance, and the sign than the thing signified. 
The invalid may be painted and dressed to seem well, and 
the well person to seem ill, but who would take the good 
signs and the bad health in preference to the bad signs and 
the good health T Contentment is an equal quantity every- 
where, and many might have it who want it, aa instance my 
friend Mrs Thomson,' 

* Certainly,' said Mr Smith. * I cannot sympathise with 
that woman. She distresses herself about nonsense. 1 
cannot get quit of the unpleasant feeling she has awakened 
— a very unamiable person.' 

< The things about which she croaks,' pursued Mr Brown, 
< may be more reprehensible but hardly less silly or un- 
founded thim those by which thousands — I had almost 
said millions — embitter their existence.' 

* How do you mean?' 

* I mean simply that many, very many, allow the little 
drawbacks and everyday cross accidents and petty disap- 
pointments of life to get the better of them. They give 
way to anger, and vexation, and ill feeling on every slight 
occasion, and these visiters do not go out so easily as they 
came in.' 

* But how keep them out ? ' 

* Slam the door in their faces. Show them no quarter 
or ceremony— they give none. If you do, they will make 
themselves masters of your house, and send you down into 
your own kitchen to do scullion's work.' 

* That is a figure.' 

* Yes, but the fact is worse than the figure. In truth, 
these petty annoyances do more to swell the amount of 
human misery than all the heavy calamities which befall 
us. They are the trade-winds of sorrow which keep blow- 
ing on the sea of life.' 

* Then if the winds blow the sea must chafe.* 

* Yes, but you can go into another latitude. You do not 
need, in the case supposed, to cast anchor in the wind's 
teeth. Step over with me to my house, and I'll show you 
what other people say on this matter.' 

* Not now— another time, perhaps.' 
'Tomorrow?' 

*No.' 
«Next day?' 
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« Can't.' 
•Next again t' 
« I'll see" 

* Bnt fix.' 

* Well, this day week/ 
« Agreed. Oood-by.' 



CHIPS FRCM MY LOG. 

No. IX. 
PA8SAQV TO OHDIA — A MAN DROWNFD— APPROACH TO LAN^ 
— VISIT TO MACAO—THE BOGUB FOITra— PTftOCfaESS TO 
WHAMPOA. 



I were visible, aod other islands at the mooth of the great 
wtuary leading to Canton eame in sight soon after. 
About nine o'clock, while we were atill many miles from 
land, a large Chinese boat with three mat sails came along- 
side, bringing a pilot and a comprador's agent offering 
their services. Both were accepted, and it was highly amua- 
ing to witness the airs pirt on by the former functionary — 
a little fellow bat with one eye— when he took charge. 
Having put off the coarse clothes be bad been weariug in 
the boat, and arrayed himself ia the loose whi:e wrapper 
and short wide trousers which form the ordinary Chinese 
costume, he got up the ship's aide, opened out a fan, aiid 

I commenced parading the poop^ and fanntni^ himself with 
an air of languid dignity which was very ludicrous. Af)U*r 



We left Singapore on the morning of the 22d August, „ « , 

and at sundown passed between the Romania Islands and ^ showing off in this way for a little, he kx)ked aloft to see 

the bare ro«fc ealted fedro ffraWco, and thus entered the that all sail was set, and this not being the case, he crifni 



China Sea. One rtSotnidg, four days afterwards, our na- 
tive steward Ramjee jumped overboard and was drowned. 
It was aboQt seven o'clock, and the ship was going before 
tEre wind with all sail set, when the cry was raised, ' a man 
overboard/ As the vessel shot a-head, we saw him pass 
under the eonnter, and a wooden grating was imrmediately 
thrown over to him. The helm was then put hard down, 
the studdhig-sail ti>cks let go, and the ship brought up in 
the wind. All hands were also called up, and while some 
cleared away and lowered the quarter-boat, others were 
sent to the mast-head to keep the man in sight, his posi- 
tion by the compass being at the same time observed from 
the deck. We saw him on the surface of the water for a 
short time, but he uttered no cry, nor did he seem to 
make any exertion to save himself, although he appeared 
to take notice of the grating that was first thrown to him. 
The only movement he made was to raise tris arms straight 
above the water, which had the effect of sinking his head, 
and then he clasped his hands together. Before the boat 
got far off, he had disappeared, and although we were 
able to direct the party to the right spot by the bearings 
from the ship, the search was fruitless, and in half an 
boor thev returned on board. From what we learned 
afterwards, it was evident that the act was intentional. 
It appear^ that when called in the morning, be com- 
plained of being unwell, and, while talking incoherently 
about his hardships, said, among other things, that he 
would jump overboard. Apparently, with this intention, 
he attempted to get into the forerigging, hot, being pre- 
vented by the carpenter, he went into the forecastle for a 
lew minutes until there was no one by ; then came run- 
ning out, jumped up on the sprit-sail yard, and disap- 
peared. We had thought him intoxicated the previous 
night, and probably the succeeding depression nad led 
him to the rash act. I admired much on this occasion 
the presence of mind and foresight of our chief mat& who 
had change of the deck when the accident happened. A 
raw hana would likely have got the ship into a complete 
mess, but here everything that was proper was done, and 
done too at the proper time. Although he had been just 
arranging in his mind the best way of proceeding in such a 
ease, be could not have issued his orders more iudlciously, 
or with greater promptitude and decision. It was not, 
however, the first time that he had had a similar duty 
to perform. 

For a week we sailed northwards with a steady south- 
west moDsooD, but after this, when we had got as far as 
the mass of coral reefs and islands, known by the name of 
Paracels, the weather became very changeable, and we had 
frequent heavy stalls and deluges of rain. It was the 
season and the locality of typhoons, and one day a fall of 
the barometer, conjoined with the gloomy appearances 
around, made us look for one of these terrible visitations. 
In preparation for it, the top-sails were double-reefed, 
the courses furled, and the royal yards sent on deck, but, 
after a few anxious hours, the mercury began slowly to 
rise and the weather moderated. As wc neared the land 
the winds bf came light and variable, and the weather very 
hot, so much so that I sometimes slept at night on the 
hencoops upon deck. 

At daybreak, on the 5th September, the Lema Islan<'s 



in a tone of supreme command, ' Loose the fole loyal ; * then 
turning to the man at the wheel, he added, * Luff a little, 
how can ! ' and having delivered himself of this somewhat 
unintelligible order, he set his fa& agoing, and reaumed 
bis walk. 

The following day we sailed past a number of bare 
rocky islands, some of them containing fishing villages, 
with small patches of cultivated ground, and in the afU-r- 
noon we anchored about twelve miles south of Macao, hav- 
ing encountered so strong an ebb-tide that we could make 
no head against it, nor would the ship ateer, although gdng 
three or four knots through the water. Next morning 
the captain and I set out in the comprador's boat to go to 
Macao, where we arrived after a three hours' sail. The 
water near the beach being too shallow for the large craft, 
we had to land in one of the tonka boats— small affairs 
covered with arched frames and matting, and managed by 
women and girls. After taking tiffin at the hotel, ve 
strolled through a few streets, and ascended one of the 
fortified hills, whence we had a very fine view of the town, 
with the bays, islands, and shipping around it. Tbc 
streets are merely narrow lanes, the only fine one being 
the Praya Grande, curving round the margin of the bay. 
Their silent and deserted appearance show that Macao is 
now a decaying place. All the principal merchants hav- 
ing gone over to Hongkong, the trade and shipping have 
of course followed, and instead of the large fleets that 
were once to be seen here, there were only two or three 
ahlpa in the harbour, a few opium-receiving ships in the 
Typa, and about half-a-dozen in the roads — representa- 
tives of England, France, Portugal, Holland, and Ame- 
rica. 

We left Macao about six in the evening, and reached 
the ship at half-past ten — a long passage, for the wind 
was contrary ; but to pasa away the time, we stretched 
ourselves on a mat upon the deck and had a sleep. In 
the little cabin of the boat there was a cabinet or recess, 
carved and gilded in the inside, and containing three 
small images of gods. A lamp was kept constantly burn- 
ing in this place, and that the deities might not want re- 
freshmeaUi, a eup of tea and some sweetmeats were placed 
before them, and frequently renewed. Every boat has 
one of these joss-houses, as they are called, and even 
the small tonkas find room for thiem. 

Next afternoon we weighed anchor and proceeded np 
the estuary with fair wind and tide. Before starting, 1 
counted about two hundred large fishing-boats cruising all 
around us. They are all rigged alike with two or three 
sails made of matting, stretched out by several cross bars 
of bankboo. Altboagh not very handsome, they sail re- 
markably well, and are said to be good sea-boats. The 
owner of the boat lives constantly in it with his family, 
and the wife may often be seen steering or pulling an oar, 
sometimes with a child tied on her back. The yooog 
children are generally made fast to something to prevent 
them tumbling overboard* In our progress up, we wit- 
nessed an extraordinary variety of apparatus for catching 
fish, both in boats and along the shore. A great number 
of people evidently depend for a livelihood on fishing, and 
even Chinese ingenuity seems to be exhausted in deviang 
modos of capturing the unfortunate finncrs : how a fiab 
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cm make oat to reach maturity amidst so maDy dangers, 
b to me a puzzle. 

About eig^i in the cveniog, we entered the roeuth of 
the Choo keang, ('Pearl River*) more cenraenly called 
the Canton river. The entrance is termed Hoo-moon 
(Tiger's gale^ by the Chinese ; Boca Tigris by the Porto- 
guese; and Bogne by the English — the river itself being 
often erroneously named Tigris from the Pertsgiieseiiame 
of the entrance. The wind hvpmg died away, we anchored 
for the nigfkt between Ananghoy and Tiger Island, and 
next morning we had a complete view of all the Bogue 
fortlB, rendered so famous by having been thrice battered 
down by the English — irst by the Alceste in 1816 ; then 
by the Hector and Andromache in t83f ; taken by Sir 
Gordon Bremer, and 459 guns captured, iu February 184 1, 
and in September of the same year, destroyed. They had 
all been rebuilt and extended si»ce then, and certainly 
looked very formidable, although, I dare say, not really 
more efficient than ever. I counted ten batteries alto- 
gether^ two on Cbuenpee, a small hill on the right hand 
side ef the risrer mouthy one on Tae-cok-tow, an emi* 
neoce on the left side; threeat Ananghoy, heights on the 
right side farther up ; in one of these which ran along the 
water's edge, I counted no fewer than one hundred and 
foitj eubrasores. In the middle of the river there were 
two islands, called Wang-tongs, fortified all roand ; op- 
posite to these islands on the west shore, there was a bat- 
tery or two ; and lastly, a aeat furt with about thirty guns 
oa Tiger Island. In the moming, while we were iying 
at ancher, waiting the flood- tide, a boat from one of the 
war-Janks at-Cbuenpee came alongside with a message to 
the effect that we must send back and get a chop, or pass, 
from Che Mandarin before we could pass on. The third 
mate was accordingly sent down in a fishing-boat, and I 
bore him company. We started at nine o'clock, and, by the 
aid Of a strong ebb-tide and a fair wind, arrived at Cbuen- 
pee in balf-an-heur. We foond there a-fleet of five or six 
war-jwnks, together with some trading vessels, and a 
great many boats. One of the war-vessek was an eld 
American opium- shin, which they had bought, and there 
was another bailt at'Canton after the same model. These 
had ead two tiers of guns, ten on each side of the 1 wer 
deck, and eight small carrooades on each aide ef the 
upper, thirty-six guns in all. The remaining junks were 
fitted np in the native style, with three long masts with- 
out any shrouds, and an immense sail to hoist upon each, 
not forgetting the staring eyes in the bows. The admi- 
raTs }«nk that we were on board of mounted twenty-four 
guna of various kinds ; some were of brass, others were 
long iron pieces, and others short carronades. Most of 
them were covered with Chinese inscriptions, with the ex- 
ception of four long guns, two at each gangway amidships, 
which bore the names of English makers. The carriages 
were all very clumsy, and hadrno tackle about them. The 
cables and larger ropes in this vessel were made of twisted 
rattans, and 'Uiere was a windlass and rattan 4rope -for 
hearing up the rudder out of the water when not used. 
The cabin into which we were ushered to get the necessary 
document was a fretty large apartment, decorated with a 
good deal of carving and gilding, and at one end with 
a screen painted over with grotesque figures. A few 
sleepiog'berths opened into this maia cabin, and in oneef 
them we got a peep of the great man himself. After 
leaving the junk, we made the boatmen land us at the 
nearest fort, wfaicli we got pertsisston to walk through. 
The battery moanted fourteen guns, some of them the 
largest I ever saw. By a rough rmeasurement we found 
one to be tfahrteen feet long, eight feet in circumference 
at the breech, and the diameter of the bore ten or twelve 
inches. Stone troughs with water stood near, fbr the pur- 
pose of cocking them when in use. As we were admiring 
these huge machines, our conductor, who had a few words 
of BngKsb, shook his head, and said, ^ Ah, Chinaman gnn 
BO good; Englis gun mo* betta,' as, no doubt, they had 
fioond to their cost. After inspecting the fort, we as- 
cended the small hill behind it. Its sides were covered 
with yoong firs, together with some castor-oil bushes, and 



many flowering plants. On the top there was a small 
watch-tower with a few guns, and from thb we had a 
good view af the river and surrounding country. On re- 
turning, we pulled up through Anson's Bay, the margin 
of which is occupied by rice-grounds and a village ; then 
we passed along close to the Aaaaghoy forts, and saw the 
ruins ef the old ramparts, and many of the dismantled 
guns ; passed also an opium smuggling boat, or * smoke 
pigeon ' boat, as it is termed ia the barbarous jargon which 
passes here for English^ and we arrived at the ship a 
Httle afternoon, just as she was getting under weigh for 
the flood-tide. 

Making sail and proceeding up the river, we passed the 
two Tiger Islands : the banks then became low and flat, 
and the adjacent land waa oevered with rice, with a vil- 
lage appearing occasionally. The navigation of the river 
is, upon <the whole, prettjr open, but in one place we had 
to pass a sand-bar, which required two lines of fishing- 
boats stationed to mark the limits of the narrow channel. 
Continuing our course, we passed, on the lett hand, a hill 
with a nine-storied pagoda ob the top, and the appearance 
ef basaltic columns at the base. As we approached Wham- 
poa, the country became move hilly, and the cultivation 
more varied ; large villages peeped out hero and there 
from their embowering trees.; and numy of the hills had 
terraces rising up their sides, like broad steps of a stair, 
for the growth of various crops. The tide and the day- 
light failing us, we had to drop anchor for the night, and 
next day the ship was moored in Whampoa Reach, close 
to a small village on Dane's Island. For the next ten 
weeks 1 lived in a world of wonders. The novelties were 
indeed bewildering, and so much time was occupied in see- 
inir, that little remained for describing ; and the very 
abundance of materials prevented me from using them, 
until familiarity made many things insi^'nificant which at 
first seemed characteristic, and nuich that I intended to 
describe at leisure went out ef mind. Hence my notes 
of this period are rather scanty, and I can do little more 
than simply indk»te my movemenia and a few of the in^ 
teresting objects that eamein my way. 

WILD FLOWERS OF THE MONTHS AND 
TREIR ASSOCIATIOl^S—SEPTEMBER. 

BT.B..a. ikDAMS. 



Afl the flathlns. Rlensluff itlory,.or a proad host, onward preislpg 

To the deadly field of conflict, or in triumphinjt retoro, 
With splendour of spread banneca, th<it woo (lie sun's caraasfng. 

And trumpers blare, aod.tranipUng of hot steeds the grouud that. 
q>ani. 
All the wealth of olden story, tlie itp-pUed heaps of treaaore, 

The gorfreons pageantry described in tales or easlem land. 
Are as nothing to tlie richness, rhe.plenty without measarou 

Which brown September scattess profusely o'er the land. 

Here on this breezy upland we'll -stand awhile, down-gaztag 
>Upon the fiulet yalley wlik;h spreadeth far beneath, 

TV) watch the flying shodowti of the clouds each other cbasliuc 
And to twine ot Antumn flowers, all golden-bued, a wreadi. 

Look 1 throogh the hasy distance how the sheen of silver waieM 
Chequers the leafy umbrage of the woodlands waving wide. 

Like a sea that meets the Orient with. the dye of many slaughters, 
Up-flusliing through the amber of ils ever«ehanging tide. 

Look! how the snnHtfht catches the tints that axe the rarest, 

O'er stately oak, and elm-tree clump, and cotjsc, and orchard flunip; 

And sleeps upon the stubble-landa. and banks tiuft are the fairest. 
Above which rise the hedgerows, with Clematis-tassels hung. 

-Seel what a restless slilmmer the basking hindscape vellcth. 
Where Qos'raers— tiny aeronauts- their allkeu meshes wearel 

What a hum of happy insect-life on every ^e prevailetli! 
Oh, golden-briglit Si^tember, who cauiook on thee and grievef 

Sbptembeb is rather the month of f^it than of flowers — 
of j>erformance than of promise ; the boughs of the orchard- 
trees now are most richly and heavily laden with the lais- 
set and red-streaJ^ed apples and the mellow pears — the for- 
mer meet for winter store, the latter for present «se And 
•enjoyment^ and the plums, purple and yellow, hang ripe 
and tempting amid the green leaves, and drop heavy and 
frequent to earth, as the autuumal gale sweeps whistling 
through the stubble^elds, and around the thicklj-plantet" 
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corn-ricks, and by the huge barn-door, flung wide open to 
admit the laden wain; and the Vine, whose slender limbs 
creep up the southern wall, hangs out her juicy clusters to 
the sun — here clear and glistening like globes of crystal, 
there dark and glossy as the violet leaf; and the downy 
Peach, so delicately tinged, so finely flavoured ; and the 
ruddy Nectarine, are now in full perfection. But not alone 
for man is there a feast spread by the bountiful Qiver of 
all good gifts; for the feathered tribes, too, there is an 
abundant supply, and at every hedgerow they may revel 
and take their fill, all heedless as they are of the coming sea- 
son of gloom and scarcity. Happy creatures ! feasting, and 
frolicking, and enjoying the pleasures of to-day, without a 
thought or care for to-morrow i having no forebodings of 
sorrow, no prescience of approaching evil — 

For them the dewy splendours of the mom, 

With its pure joys and finer ecstacies, 

That thrill the living fmme. as with a sense 

Of renoratud youth ; for them the brixht 

Unclouded radiance of the noonday, rife 

With hum of insect life, and sounds that lull 

The spirit to repose ; for tliem the cool 

Fresh breeze of eventide, that bears upon 

Its winnowing wings the rich and rare perfhme 

Of all the sweet flowers it has stray'd among. 

Clear streams are theirs, that murmur as they go 

An undersong of Joy— and leafy boughs, 

That rustle to the passing gale, and seem 

To whisper words of love — and azure skies, 

With roseate flushings of the dawn, and all 

Tlie glorions tints which mai'k the sunset hour. 

And now for them the green-leaved Elder spreads 

Its purple clusters, and the scarlet Hips, 

And Haws, and Berries coralline 

Of Honeysuckle, wreathing Bryony, 

Vibumum, Service-tree, and Mountain Ash 

Are plentlfhl, and easy of access, 

Decking the hedgerow, and the wayside copae~ 

The brightest jewelry which nature wears. 

And the frolicsome squirrel, too, as he shakes the rattling 
nuts to earth, and sits up on his hinder legs to crack them, 
and enjoy their fine mellow flavour, or leaps from bough 
to bough with plenty wherefrom to pick and choose, is not 
he keeping high festival ? But the flowers — what about the 
flowers of the month? We have undertaken to twine a 
wreath for September, and we must do it, if we go to Covent 
Garden market for the necessary materials. However, we 
shall not be put to such a shift now, and we question if we 
shall be at all, even during the most inclement and sterile 
period of the year — now, when the Flo» Ad<mi$y or Phea- 
sant's eye, is blooming in the rich loamy valleys, and on 
the chalky uplands of our own country, and throughout 
Europe, the southern parts especially. This is one of those 
classical flowers, about which we hope to write more 
anon ; at present it must suffice us to observe, that it is the 
flower which, according to ancient fitble, sprung up where 
sank into the earth the blood of Adonis, the beautifUl youth, 
beloved by Venus, who was slain by the tusks of a boar 
which he was hunting : 

• Short time ensued, tiU where the blood was shed 
A flower began to rear Its purple head,' 

as Eusden's translation of Ovid runs. It is a plant which 
sometimes reaches a foot in height, but more often eight 
or ten inches only, having a compact feathery foliage of a 
dark green hue, and small blossoms sprinkled over it but 
sparely, of a rich crimson, which have been compared to 
the beautiful iris of the pheasant, hence its popular name. 
The French term it Qouttee de sang (drops of blood), no 
doubt on account of its sanguine colour, which agrees so 
well with the fable of its origin. There can be little ques- 
tion that it is indigenous to this country, as Gerard, who 
wrote two hundr^ and fifty years since, spoke of it as 
growing wild in his time ; the country people then called 
it Red Camomile, and great quantities of it appear to have 
been taken every year to London, and sold under the name 
of Red Morocco and Rcsearubie ; and, in truth, the blos- 
soms do somewhat resemble little ruby roses. In Ire- 
land, we are informed, it is to be found about Dublin, and 
in Scotland in the neighburhood of Glasgow. It is a pretty 
plant for a pot, but its blossoms are very short-lived. Like 
the young Adonis whom they symbolise, their end is pre- 
mature, as Wiffen sings — 



' And far and wide is seen Adonis* flower, 
Stain'd from his ancient wound, and bom to die. 

Now, too, we have the Autumnal Crocus, purpling 4s 
moist meadows where it grows — and that is in boifievlft* 
calities — with its violet- tinged cups, in which are famai 
the orange-coloured stigma, which forms the saffrott 4f 
commerce, used for dyeing and medicinal purposes; bcMt 
the plant is sometimes called the Meadow Saffron, and ll« 
poets when they describe the glories of the dawn, speoJLtjf 
saffron-tints ; as Drummond, for instance — 

* Who hath not seen, within her nftton bed. 
The morning's goddess? ' 

And again — 

*The winds all silent arei, 
And Plioebus In his chair, 
EnM<^ff'i-onina sea and air, 
Kakes vanish every star.* 

This, too, is a classical flower, and has a fable attached to 
its name, as must be well known to the readersi of Ovs4 
whose Torsion of the story is not, however, followed bj ilia 
old chronicler Hollinshed. Which is the most veracious 
authority we cannot tell, and shall quote ndther at |»«- 
sent. According to Martyn's translation, which we hsTO 
ventured to paraphrase, Virgil tells us that — 

* The bees at large on hoary willows feed, 
Arbutes, and glowing JSc^ffron of the mead.* 

What a place, then, for the bees must 8>iffron Walden in 
Rssex be, where the plant is said to have been first ntf«> 
duced from the East, and where it is still exteuiTely eol- 
tivated! 

In the above lines allusion is made to the Arhuios, a 
plant frequently mentioned by Virgil, and one, too, which 
may well claim a passing notice here, because at this period 
of the year it puts forth its purely white blossoms, whiek 
contrast beautifully with its dark green foliage and erin- 
son berries ; for, like the Orange, tiie Strawberry-tree, ai 
it is sometimes called, bears on the same branch, and at 
the same time, both flower and fruit With us it is sel- 
dom seen, except in the enclosed shrubbery ; but in tlie 
west of Ireland, especially amid the beautiful scenery 
near the Lake of ELillamey, it is found growing wild« al- 
though it seems scarcely probable that it is a native of 
Uiat or any country so fiir north. In Greece, Paleedne, 
and other parts of Asia, as well as in the south of Europe, 
it is plentiful enough, in some places so much so that hs 
berries serve as a common article of food. Phillips tells 
us that the Irish, on its first introduction, likened its ber- 
ries to clots of AbeVs blood, and called it Cain-apple; and 
thus the Romans, when they had plenty of oil and wine, 
and richer fare, termed the fruit unedo, being a contme- 
tion otunwn edo^ you will eat but one; and this, we iiaa- 
gine, would be quite sufficient for most epicures of the pre- 
sent day. Mant, in his * British Months,' says of this 
plant — 

* If where the mountain bugle wakea 
The echoes of Killarcey's lakes. 
And Glena's waving crags iudine 
O'er sainted Mucrus' abl)e}'-shilne, 
The Arijute opes its purple bells; 
AU beautifbl itself, it tells 
In concert with the fading woods, 
Of winds and equinoctial floods, 
Which soon their ffather'd rage shall pour ; 
And beauty, on that distant hhore. 
Forsaken, left to bloom alone, 
Unnoticed on her desert throne.* 

Now, too, we have the * tall and handisome Golden Rod,' 
as Miss Pratt calls it, a plant formerly so highly esteemed 
for its supposed medicinal virtues, that Gerard says — * I 
haire known the drie herbe, which comes from beyond the 
seas, sold in Bucklersburie, in London, for half-a-crown an 
ounce.' But at about the time of which he writes — that is» 
at the conclusion of the sixteenth century — ^it was discoTercd 
that the credulous believers in its virtue need not have 
sent so fax for their fhvourite remedy, for, lo ! it grew wild 
close at hand, in Hampstead woods, and then, as the old 
herbalist continues, * No man would give halfe-a^crowne for 
a hundred weight of it, which plainly setteth fiMrth our in- 
oonstancie and sudden mutabilitie, esteeming no longer of 
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(how preoioua soever it be) than whilst it ia 

I mad rare.' In this respect we do Dot know that 

' has much improTed ; rarities and exotics now are 

( gr a at flkvoiiritefl as they were two hundred years ago, 

1 aDjthiiig which is natire and common, however beau- 

aod M cAi l, and meritorions, is coLiparatiTely hot 

B regarded. Foller, also, in bis * Worthies of England/ 

I oeeasion to moraHsa, in his quaint way, upon this 

g tnoonsistency oC shall we say, our common nature, 

disdains and rejects that which is easily attain* 

bla, and longs and strives rather for that which is rare 

1 oostlj, and difficult of attainment But we must now 

ave the Golden Rod, or Aaron's Rod, as it is sometimes 

Jled, and say a few words about the Mallow, not that 

^hich, according to Crabbe — 

* Hardy and high abore the dender iheaf 
Weaves her tllky leai;' 

I is found by every roadside and on every piece of waste 

nd, blossoming profusely, firom Blay to October — but that 

I known as the Marsh-Mallow, celebrated for its healing 

ties, whose delicate rose-coloured blossoms, mingled 

the thick velvety leaves, beautify the salt marriies 

t margins of the sea at this period of the year. These 

aves, according to Pliny, were used by the Romans as a 

dy- for the poison at all venomous creatures, from the 

sp to the serpent ; and there is no doubt that their emol- 

nt properties might do much towards allaying the external 

1 caused by the bites or stings of noxious insects 

t reptiles ; but they could have little or no effect in arresting 

i deadly operation of powerful animal poison absorbed 

ftto the system ; therefore, with all due respect for the au- 

rity of the old natural historian, we would rather decline 

ng to his remedy; neither should we feel disposed to 

i confidence in the juice of this herb, given warm to 

r of our firiends who might be afflicted with a settled 

laneholy or derangement of mind ; nor would we even 

ow Mallows in our fields for the purpose of enriching the 

\ as he reports his countrymen used to do. Such a 

i most rather have bothered Cincinnatus, and ren- 

nugatory much of his ploughing; at all events, 

agriculturists find that they spring up quite (iist 

Sh without sowing. However, there can be no doubt 

i the Mallow well deserves its Greek name, Athea, signi- 

; to cure; it is one of the few herbs or simples which 

i retained as vtaefal by the medical practitioners of the 

sent day. Another maritime plant, the Sea- Wormwood, 

I also now in blossom ; this must not be confounded with 

|4he more common species of Wormwood generally known 

1 »s Mugwort, so called from its frequent use in imparting 

1 4 Utter flavour and tonic property to beer. Both these 

h|>laata were highly esteemed by the ancients, and Phillips 

L tnanerates a great variety of uses to which they were put. 

[The generic name of the fiunily to which they belong is 

Artemesia; hence Crabbe, alluding to the growing disuse 

tf the old fiuniliar names of plants, and the application of 

I iBore refined, scientific terms, sarcastically writes : — 

* Nor weeds are now; from whence aroae the weed 
Scarce plaota, fclr herbs, and carious flowers proceed; 
Where Cnckoo-pints and Dandelions sprang, 
(Grovs names bad they oar plainer sires among), 
There Drums, there Leontodons we rlew, 
And Arttmt$ta grows where fFormicood grew.' 

^e must not forget to gather for our September wreath 
It few of the bright yellow blossoms of the common Flea- 
tttoe, as it was called by our forefhthers, and still continues 
I to be termed, although it is not now held in repute as a de- 
llftroyer of those active and insatiable little insects, for which 
' 't'w exceedingly desirable to find some sort of * bane ' against 
' ' 'i there shall be no ' antidote.' This flower is some> 
called the Wild Marigold ; it grows plentifully in 
Li&iabia, where it has recei^ the appelUtion of ' Job's 
' because, according to tradition, with its bruised 
and leaves the aflSicted patriarch dressed his grievous 
We have now to notice but one more flower before 
ding our gossip for this month, which is the Cud- 
1 or EverlastijDg-flower, in Prance termed ImmortelU, 
. I much used to deck the graves of the departed, as it is j 
m Spain and Italy to adorn the shrines and figures of the 



saints, and as it was in ancient Greece and Rome to crown 
. the statues of the gods. We possess five native species of 
I this plant, which have been variously called Cudweed, 
Chalbweed, Cotton weed; two or three kinds have been 
likewise introduced into the country, and to them old 
writers have applied the terms Gold-flower, God*s-flower, 
Goldilocks, &c., also Live-long, Live-for-ever, and Golden 
Mother-wort, which latter term was applied more particu- 
larly to the eastern Everlasting, mentioned by Park man 
and Gerard, ftrom whom we learn that it was an inmate of 
our gardens prior to 1628. Professor Henslow, writing 
of the Everlasting-flower, observes — * Some plants force us, 
as it were, to read their meaning, and one of these is that 
which we have chosen for our present subject For who 
can look upon the Everlasting without seeing in it a type of 
the immortal nature of our spirits. Its enduring property 
has occasioned its use as a token of remembrance by the 
friends of the departed ; ' and he concludes with these lines : 
* And can a name like this t)elong 

Where all Is changing fast? 
Surely we dream alone in song 

Of tints that ever last 
I deem'd that earth's wore fiiding flowers, 
Existing but a few short hours. 

Ah I 'tis Indeed a dream to give 

Frail plants so high a name ; 
They may a space their Mends outlive, 

Bnt fiule at last the same ; 
Yet is the name witli warning franght, 
With many a deep and holy thought I 

When the bright heavens consume in smoke, 

And worlds In ashes lie. 
The soul shall break death's fearfol yoke, 

And live eternally 1 
In realms of Joy, happy and firoe, 
Or bound in chains of misery ! 

So let us live, that when we die 

To us it may be given 
That angels shout our welcome high. 

And ope the gates of heaven ! 
No more to tread earth's paths of gloom, 
But dwell where flowers eternal bloom.' 



NAPOLEON AND HIS SISTER. 
The emperor had reached the senith of his prosperity. 
He was making kings with as much ease as he was making 
marshals. Morat bad just been transfered from the 
Grand Duchy of Berg to the throne of Naples, when one 
morning a carriage drove into my court-yard and a lady 
alighted from it. Ah, Misericorde ! I exclaimed, it is her 
imperial highness the Princess de Guastalla (Madame 
Borghese, the beautiful Pauline Bonaparte). I was has- 
tening down stairs to receive her with all due ceremony, 
when happening to pass a window which looked out to 
the garden, I beheld advancing towards the house— who, 
but the emperor himself. He rang at a back door, 
usually appropriated to the servants, and entered. He 
was, I think, accompanied by Berthier. Here was a ren- 
contre I It was Scylla and Charybdis ! I might perhaps 
have feigned not to recognise the emperor, but with a 
most imperative gesture, he beckoned me to him. I 
therefore turned to the right about, and leaving the 

rrincess to And her way to the drawing-room unattende^y 
hurried to the emperor. 

* Prince,' said be, as soon as I was in his presence, 'I 
know that my sister wishes to speak with you. Show ma 
into an adioining room, where 1 may hear her break her 
thunderbolts. Say what you can to appease her, but do 
not pledge me for anything. Go to her quickly — she wiU 
never forgive you for keeping her waiting.' 

I thought of the fatal position of Germanicos with NerO|. 
in Racine's tragedy, in the scene in which Junie complaint 
to the former of the cruelty of the latter. I had pre^ 
pared myself for a most violent reception, but all my ex<^ 
pectations fell short of the reality. The princess, as sooi 
as she saw me, taxed me with my want of respect, an^ 
complained of not having found me waiting to receive bei 
at the door of my hotel. This first ebullition of ill bumoul 
being exhausted, I said — 

* Madam, if your imperial highness had been pleased t< 
give me notice of your intention to confer on me this ho< 
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DOur, I should undoubtedly have observed the due eti- 
quette. But as I am not endowed with prescience, it was 
only a few minutes ago that 1 learned from my servants 
that the sister of our august monarch was in my house.' 

* His sister, sir ! rather say an unfortunate, a forsaken, 
a miserable slave ! * 

'Is it possible, madam, that enjoying as yoa do the 
favour of his imperial majesty, you can have any cause of 
complaint P' 

*Hi8 favour 1 What a mockery! Does he show his 
favour by degrading meP' 

' No, madam, but by having elevated you to the dignity 
of an imperial princess, by having conferred on you the 
Duchy of Guastalla, and united you to a Roman prince!* 

' A brilliant marriage, truly ! An illustrious rank ! I 
have indeed reason to congratulate myself when I see 
Caroliiie a queen, my sister-in-law a queen, and then 
Josephine's daughter a queen, or on the point of becoming 
one : and 1 suppose there is a kingdom in store for Jerome's 
wife! Rliio, too^ will be crowned by and by ; whilst I am 
nothing — bear me. Prince Oambaceres. Go immediately 
to Bonaparte, and tell him, that if he does not raise me 
to the dignity of queen, I have a terrible vengeance in 
reserve for him.* 

* But which your sisterly affection will not permit you 
to inflict.' *■ My affeclion ! 1 hate him — he is a monster.' 

'Hush I princess f I exclaimed, with some alarm. 
* Know that in France walls have ears.' 

' 1 care not»I defy his police — and I would tell him all 
I have said to his face. 1 will seek refuge in England, 
or he sbiU perish by my band.' 

1 became more and more alarmed, and I was about to 
reply, when the emperof^ ^^ed me the trouble. He 
opened the door, and preii -^^^ irtp'**^^^ ^ ^^6 princess. 

* Maniac!' he exclaimed,-^ -Hmi wi '^S*^ ^ England, 
but to Clarenton.' ' "J, 

* Ah I so you have followed me,''. , -^IJ. * Then you 
thought 1 really intended to throw my. if into the Seine, 
as I threatened! I have come bere^ » request Prince 
Cauibaceres to intercede for me. Now, my dear Napoleon, 
I must have a crown. I dan't care where it is. Make 
me q leen of Portugal — or Denmark, what you will — I 
would even reign in Switaerland - • in Cbrfn— do matter 
where— but a crown I must havd ' Am I to be the only 
one of the family who does not wef ■ onb P Oh, Napoleon I 
your nnkindness will kill me !' 

With these words, she burst into a flood of tear*. The 
papricious beauty had changed her imperious tone to one 
of supplication and tender reproach. The Princess Pauline 
was certainly a roost fascinating woman; but at that 
moment she appeared to be more charming than ever. I 
could not wonder at the ascendancy she gained over the 
emperor. He was at fii-st in a violent rage; but his 
anger was gradually soothed, and when Pauline stopped 
short in her appeal to him and burst into tears, he ad- 
vanced to her and siid affectionately — 

* My dear sister, why are you not satisfied P I am doing 
all I can for you. Kingdoms cannot be created at my will. 
Besides, your husband is not a Frenchman.' 

* Let me have a divorce, then.' — * Heaven forbid !' — * I 
will be a queen, or I will go to London.' — * You shall go to 
Vinoennes.' — * I defy you ! I will strangle myself as I enter.* 

I know not what circumstance was recalled toNapoleon'a 
mind by this threat ; but his brow lowered], his eyes flashed, 
and he Ut his lips till he almost drew blood ; and then in 
a voice faltering with emotion, he exclaimed : * So much 
the better Madame. You will rid me of a termagant, 
whom I find it more difficult to govern than all Europe 
together ! I see that you are only to be ruled with a rod 
of iron. I therefore command you to go immediately to 
Madame M^re, and there await the orders which the 
Prince Arch-Chancellor shall deliver to you from me.' 

* Then will you make me a queen P I must be crowned.' 
' Really, Pauline, to hear you, one would imagine that 

I had wronged you of your right of succession to the late . 
king our father.' 
I had never before known the emperor to have recourse 



to this sort of pleasantry, but I often tftenrards hean 
him employ similar language. On the oocasioo which 1 
have first been describing, this good-bomoured touch o( 
saiire had an excellent effect. Pauline blushed, aod i 
ra[iid glance at the past reminded her of her humbU 
origin, contrasted as it was with the high rank to whid 
her brother had raised her. A sudden change was effected 
in her feelings ; she bung down ber head, and was evi- 
dently mortified and ashamed. Nap<deoo adted her 
whether she had come alone^ She named one of her 
ladies, I do not recollect whom, and said she was waiting 
in another apartment. 

'Let her come in,' said the emperor. 

I rang — the order was given, and the lady ap|>eared. 
The emperor directed her not to lose sight of Uie rrinoess 
Borghese, and then, turning to me, he added : ' Let a 
retire to your cabinet.' 

' I am at your majesty's disposal,' replied 1 ; ' b«t per< 
mit me first to observe the ceremoDydaeto tbepnncess.' 

« Well, well ! only be quick !' 

He proceeded to my cabinet, and I escorted the priacess 
to her carriage. As soon as 1 had ^ rid of her, I flew 
to wait on the emperor. I found him walkiiig afa^Nit the 
room with hurried steps. 

< Well, prince !' said he, as soon tm I entered, * this is 
one of the thousand disagreeable seenes which, tyrant as 
they say I am, I am compelled to endure. This moniinK 
Pauline came to me, commenced an altercation, assumed 
an imperative tone, and ended by threateaing to drown 
herself. Seeing the excited state she was in, and know- 
ing her violent temper, 1 became alarmed. She left me ; 
I followed her, and as soon as she stepped iote her car< 
riage, I took possession of the first cabriolet I saw stand- 
ing in the court-yard of the Tuileries. She drove acrost 
the bridges; I suspected she was coming to. you— I 
entered by your back door ; and yoa know the rest. A 
crown for a Borghese f Such a proposition would excite an 
insurrection in the armyf The Borghese are of pure 
blood-royal, 1 know ; but the kings of my^reation must 
be of my own blood, and must have received the baptism 
of the sword. However, I am anxious to soothe Paaline. 
Her husband shall be made governor of Piedmont. Tell 
her this from me ; and, moreover, that i will give her a 
million francs to clear offher debts aad re-set her diamonds. 
A million francs ? What a sum. How much happiness it 
would diffuse if distributed 1 Ah, prince ! What a cross is 
a numerous family to a man like me f I have always en- 
vied the happiness of Melcbisedech, who never knew 
father, mother, brother, and, above all, sisters.' — Evmungs 
with Camb€tceres, 



THE STAFF OF ELDER- WOOIX 

A RUMTRR wandered with his son over a field, and a deep 
stream flowed between them. The boy then wished to cross 
over to his father, but he could not, for the stream was 
very wide. He straightway cut a branch from the bushes, 
placed one end of it in the water, supported himself boldly 
upon, it, and leaped with all bis str^igth. Bat, behold ! 
it was the branch of an elder- tree ; and, as the boy ho- 
vered over the stream, the staff broke in twain, and be 
fell headlong into the water, and the waves foamed and 
dashed over him. A herdsman at a distance saw this, and 
ran thither, and uttered a loud cry. But the boy blew the 
water from bis lips and swam laughing to the shore. Tbeo 
the herdsman spoke to the hunter, and said : * You seem 
to have instructed your son in many things, but one thiug 
you have forgotten. Wherefore have you not taught him 
to search beneath the surface, before he opens his heart to 
confidence P Had he viewed the soft pith of the elder- 
wood, he would not have trusted to the deceitful bark.' 
* Friend,' replied the huntsman, * I have sharpened bis 
eye and exercised his strength. I can leave him, there- 
fore, to experience. Time may teach him distrust, but 
even in teniptation he will remain upright, for his eye h 
clear and his powers are strengthened by use.*— iTrKSH 
mach^. ^^ J 
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A WORD TO THE CENSORS. 

CovpLAnrra of the times are oertaiDlj as old as literature, 
and were do doubt abundantly poureid forth before the use 
of either page or pen was known among mankind. Sinoe 
that period not only poets and philosophers but ordinary 
people of every generation, have discovered that the times 
were out of joint, and, though by no means agreed on par- 
ticulars, they have been unanimous in lamenting the fact. 
It is probable that some of these complaints were not with- 
out foundation, and very possible that many of the censors 
Ibrgot their own errors in those of the age, which has 
served as a universal scapegoat G^neraUons, like the 
individoals of whom they are composed, have each their 
peculiar and prominent characteristics, and this truth is 
apparent to any student of history ; but it is equally true 
that the character of an age, as well as that of an indivi- 
dnal, is liable to mistake and misapprehension by the 
less thoughtftil and more clamorous of its critics. For ex^ 
ample, our own has been censured as a mean and money- 
loving generation; much has been written, said, and sung 
regaling the prevalence of mammon-worship in these 
commercial times ; fortunately jpopular education is now 
too fiur advanced to require a refutation of that traditional 
&Ilacy concerning the good old times, most people being 
aware that the old times were laden with preponderating 
evils, such as general ignorance, religious persecut^n, and 
belief in witchcrait with all its deplorable consequences ; 
but a glance or two backward is necessary to prove that, 
even in the matter under consideration, the world has pro- 
gressed, and the article of mere pecuniary advantage was 
never brought as near its true valuation as at present 
By Um Saxon laws every offence against person or pro- 
perty had its fixed price ; and the murder of a husband or 
&ther was believed to be sufficiently expiated by the pay- 
ment of a certain amount, which was always regulated 
according to the rank of the deceased, and received by his 
nearest relations. About half-a-crown of our money was 
in ihose days a satisfactory return for the death of a serf 
or peasant of the lowest class. The early administration 
of Irish affairs seems to have been conducted in a similar 
spirit, as we find an old law of the English Pale, which 
designation then included the south and east of Leinster, 
being the only part of the country subject to England, by 
whi(£ the killing of ' a mere Irishman ' was estimated at 
exactly half the sum payable for that of an English subject 
Among the expedients practised by the monarchs of the 
Norman line for increasing their private finances, a chro- 
nicler of the times acquaints us with the following : — * The 
king let his land at as high a rate as he possibly could ; 
then came some other person and bade more than the for- 
mer one gave, and ye king let it to the man that bade him 
more ; then came Uie third, and bade him yet more, and 
ye king let it to hand to the man that bade him most of 
all ; and he recked not how very sinfully the stewards got 
it off wretched men.' All the predecessors of Henry I. 
exacted considerable sums for waiving their privilege to 
clip and adulterate the coin of the realm ; and it is remark- 
able that in the last-mentioned reign the judges were 
pubUcly paid for permitting criminals to be tried by jury. 
At the same period, bishoprics, as well as important civil 
offices, were openly bought from the crown. William 
Euftis is recorded to have stated that he would hate the 
celebrated Anselm of Canterbury as long as he lived for 
oSering him less than one thousand pounds for his see. In 
the midst of the age of chivalry, the renowned Coeur de 
lion se^ns to have outdone all his ancestors in the art of 
nuaing money. An able historian remarks — *His pre- 
senoe-chamber was a market over t in Wuich all that the king 
eonld bestow, all that could be derived from the bounty of 
the crown, or imparted by the royal prerogative, was dis- 
posed of to the best chapman.' One of the individuals 
nwriting this description was Hugh Pudsy, who bought 
the oiBoe of chief-justice for one thousand merks, though 
it was then occupied by a nobleman to whom the king 
himsdf acknowledged that his and England's obligations 
were immense, for he had served them for thirty years in 



court, and council, and in battle-field, and there was not a 
wiser nor a better man in the land. A subsequent mode 
of replenishing his coffers was to lose the gr^ seal and 
have another oonstructed, on which all royal grants, offices, 
and bishoprics were once more reclaimed and sold to the 
best advantage. It is evident that all ranks of his subjects 
entered into their monarch's views of the current coin, as 
it is stated that at his Christmas banquet, given to the 
noblest peers and knights of the French and English 
armies in Palestine, Richard presented to each of his guests 
a sum of money, varying according to the rank of the re- 
oipient, which proceeding, as was intended, greatly in- 
creased his popularity. The same gallant sovereign paid 
to Philip of France two thousand marks a-year for his 
breach of contract with the latter's sister,^which stands 
among the earliest damages on record. 

The hlstoiry of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries is indeed abundant in treaties broken and judg- 
ments reversed, for what in our day would appear compara- 
tively inconsiderable sums of money. As manners became 
refined and morals took a higher tone in the gradual im- 
provement of ages, these transactions grew less fi^uent, 
or at least less public ; but even so late as the reign of 
James I. of England, it appears that bribery was by no 
means rare among the highest officers of the state, and the 
justly celebrated Chancellor Bacon is said to have been 
brought to conviction rather through the malice of per- 
sonal enemies than the extraordinary nature of his crime, 
which is believed to have been of common and customary 
occurrence. About the same time it is apparent that the 
custom of receiving bribes was but too well known in the 
jury box, and there is a curious anecdote of Sir Mathew 
Hale, chief-justice of the F* ^^'s Bench, having detected a 
similar perver^'ion of ^'.^^^. the disguise of a miller at 
one of the coun*'^|^ -'y*^ juch proceedings would in our 
day be visited ^'J^^^^^V^^ ^^ public indignation, but 
in those times ' ^ jve looked u^n only as things to be 
expected. Does^| ot this fact of itself furnish conclusive 
evidence that m . have learned to regard the means of 
getting as well as the gain, and that society has at least 
grown wiser in practically knowing steady industry and 
prudent enterprise to be the surest ways to wealth ? It is 
truly wonderftil how ^'hUous mankind are in acquiring 
that simple lesson— lonesty is the best policy;' but, 
judging from past exu' pies, they seem nearer it now than 
ever. Doubtless there are and will be, till the end of human 
history, some in whose estimation the circulating medium 
holds too high a place ; our laws against bribery and cor- 
ruption, the details of disputed parliamentary elections, 
and too many of the every-day transactions of private and 
domestic life, remain to certify that such are not wanting 
in our own generation. Let us, however, take into account 
the popular methods of acquisition now in vogue, compared 
with those practised by the highest ranks of former ages, 
the number and extent of those voluntary subscription- 
lists for purposes of public respect or benevolence, whose 
very existence is among the peculiar features of this and 
the preceding century, previous to which no demands on 
the public were recognised but those enforced by civil or 
ecclesiastical authority — surely these signs of our mercan- 
tile times erinoe that the love of money, which the Apostle 
denounces as Uie root of all evil, is not among their cha- 
racteristic sins, as mammon-worship, in its worse sense, 
appears never to have been less practised. 



SANCTIFIED INTELLECT.* 

The following beautifhl reflections on a momentous and 
inspiring subject,' which were called forth by the death of 
the gifted and good Rev. R. W. Hamilton of Leeds, we 
publish with the permission af the author, Mr Leask. 
Apart from the specially religious character of the reflec- 
tions, the profundity of thought, brilliancy of style, catho- 
licity of charity, and earnestness of purpose involved in 

* A Sennon prescfaed in EaherStreet Chap«l, Keanlngtoii, London, 
by the Rev. William Lsask, aothor of ' Ou £ra,' "The Footsteps ot 
the II ea^Uh,* Ac 
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them, are sufficient to compensate even the merely intel- 
lectual reader for the time expended in their perusal. 
We refer the reader to No 117 of the Instructoe, for a 
critical review of the life and character of Mr Hamilton, 
and we introduce him without further comment to the 
following tribute to that species of intellectual greatness 
of which he was so distinguished an ornament. 

In treating of the theme of Sanctified Intellect, it Is at 
once assumed that it is a thing which may be known ; 
something the presence of which may be distinctly recog- 
nised, as a clearly defined verity possessing characteristics 
which lift it far above the regions of imposture or the 
reach of counterfeit ; something, in short, which will en- 
able the spectator to say regarding its possessor, ' The 
wise shall inherit glory/ 

The chcuracter, the work, and the retottrdy of sanctified 
intellect are suggested for contemplation. 

I. Its character. Intelligence— mind — reason, is that 
power by which the supremacy of man over the beasts of 
the earth is asserted. It is his patent of nobility, his title 
lo distinction. It guides the hand of the labourer, the 
mechanic, the artist, the author. It moves the thoughts 
of the pleader at the bar, and those of the senator in as- 
sembly. By it the philosopher excogitates knowledge, 
and the prince wields his sceptre. Art, science, discovery, 
literature, philosophy, civilisation — government, law, 
order— commerce, husbandry, navigation, national inter- 
communion — are its trophies. It has felled primeval fo- 
rests, tamed the ferocious inhabitant of the jungle and the 
desert, cultivated the wild waste, covered the fields with 
com, exhumed the treasures of the earth, and caused those 
of the ocean to immerge. k1^S3 built towns, cities, and 
palaces; framed laws, orgamW g^yemments, collected 
the riches of museums, filled Ubm^s w/ib living thought, 
and instituted the ten thousand co)rv^^mences and com- 
forts of civilised life. It has circumnavigated the globe, 
analysed the properties of matter, sounded the depth of 
the sea and ascertained the height of the atmosphere. It 
has discovered the laws of nature, proclaimed the princi- 
ple by which systems are kept from rushing into confu- 
sion, predicted the eclipse of suns and the return of co- 
mets. It has brought electricity to' its service, and made 
the sunbeam its artist. It has commanded the fire and 
the winged winds to aid its purposes, and the evening 
breeze has become its musician. And it has stepped be- 
yond the boundaries of the mundane system to religions 
from which our sun and all his planets are invisible, and 
brought back truthful intelligence about the stars of hea- 
ven. 

But whilst, other things being equal, the greatest minds 
have been Christian, all this may be predicted of intellect, 
irrespective of the moral character of its possessor. All 
that we have said may be true of men who are not only 
ignorant of the true God and of his Son Jesus Christ, but 
who are also indisposed to receive information regarding 
the infinitely wise Creator and Author of that intellect 
which they possess, and which, with all its surprising 
achievements, is but a feeble ray imparted and kept alive 
by Him. With the information which revelation yields, we 
understand the reason of this indisposition ; we are enabled 
to account for this anomaly. This being, this mighty 
thinker, thb earthly sovereign, this controller of matter 
and revealer of secrets, has sinned against his Maker, and 
fallen from his high moral estate ; and his dislike to the 
doctrine which re-stores him, his indispoeition to be taught 
of God, is, among others, a most convincing proof that he 
has sinned and fallen. Now, it must be obvious that a 
great intellect thus dissociated from the moral control 
arising from reverence towards God, may become a scourge 
and a terror. We speak not of the certain danger to 
which the individual himself is exposed ; although, if there 
be. truth in the doctrine that * God ought to be feared by 
all that be round about him,' and in that which proclaims 
that accountability is proportioned to the amount of talent 
bestowed, an unholy intelligence must be exposed to the 
most fearful danger; but we say, a man of great intel- 
lectual powers, if he be a personal stranger to the gracious 



process of moral transformation, may become a bane and 
not a benefactor, a curse and not a blessing, to society. 
Who have been the world's scourges, tyrants, acd de- 
stroyers? Who have wallowed in the blood of nationSy 
and trod to the high places of iniquity amidst the curses 
of humanity, and the tears of agonised widowhood P And 
who have poured upon continents the ace imulated horrors 
of war, famine, and pestilence P Let history answer, and, 
if there be not a lie in her right hand, she will affirm oar 
proposition. From the peaceful regions of literature, also, 
unsanctified intellects have sent forth streams of moral 
pollution upon society. In proportion to the talent of the 
writer has been his power of evil, for men have been fas- 
cinated by genius, as by the eye of the basilisk, and the 
injection of the poison under the influence of that fasciiia- 
tion has been certain. 

Turn we now to sanctified intellect— mind devoted to 
GK>d, set apart to the service of its Creator, and ooostantlj 
under the purifying influences of divine truth. By con- 
trast with what baa been said, its value may be rendered 
more conspicuous. Glorious sight is that of a great intel- 
lect exhibiting the teachableness of the child, at the feet 
of the Man of Sorrows, and the humility of the saint 
amongst the poor of the flock ! The noblest picture in the 
world is that of a great genius, or a profound philosophy', 
on bis knees, adoring the Redeemer of the world ! A 
man of gigantic intellect pleading for an interest in the 
blood of atonement comes up to the scriptural idea of true 
greatness. In view of such a picture, we lose sight of ail 
material grandeur, and behold mtellectual greatness mak- 
ing itself greater by communion with its Author, and 
putting itself in that position whence it will derive fresh 
additions to his treasures. The house of the forest of Le- 
banon, the gorgeous palaces and glittering retinue of So- 
lomon, with royalty itself doinff homage in his presence, 
we look upon as mere tinsel ; but when we gaze ou the 
philosopher-king standing before the altar of the Lord, 
in the midst of his subjects and fellow -worshippers, and, 
with his hands spread forth towards heaven, |M>uring oat 
the devout prayer and earnest intercession, we are ar- 
rested by the majesty of the scene, and feel that Solomon 
was truly * the magnificent.' Moses refusing, with pro- 
found reverence, to be made the father of a great nation, 
on condition of the destruction of the Israelites, and ear- 
nestly imploring Jehovah to forgive the idolatrous people, 
appears to us far greater than the same man when sum- 
moning the plagues of Heaven upon the land of the Pha- 
raohs. The historian of creation, and lawgiver of Israel, 
is always great ; but when engaged in prayer and inter- 
cession, his greatness is invested with true sublimity. 
When the royal reformer, Hezekiah, falls upon his knees, 
and lays the blasphemous letter of Sennacherib open be- 
fore God ; and when the great-souled patriot, Nehemiab, 
implores the God of bis fathers to move the heart of a 
heathen monarch to allow him to visit the place of his fa- 
thers' sepulchres ; and when the eloquent prophet, Da- 
niel, knowing that the decree of death had received the 
royal signature, calmly, * as aforetime,' goes into his cham- 
ber, whose windows were open towards Jerusalem, to 
adore the only living God — we see pictures of moral g^reat- 
ness, specimens of what we mean by sanctified intellect. 
We have mentioned the scriptural idea of true greatness. 
That this is it, let two facts determine. The first relates 
to the prophet just named. Whilst he was speakiug in 
prayer, the angel Gabriel was sent to answer his suppli- 
cation, and to assure him that he was 'greatly beloved.' 
The second relates to the persecutor of I'arsus, regarding 
whom, after the great change had taken place in him, it 
was said by the Lord of Glory himself, * Behold he 
prayeth!' These are only specimen-facts; but they are 
enough to show the estimation in which sanctified intel- 
lect is held by unerring wisdom. To be holy is to be 
great. * The beginning of wisdom is the fear of God. 
* The wisdom that comet h from above' is true wisdom. 
A cultivated understanding and a regenerated heart sur- 
pass in value the treasures of earth. * The wise shall in. 
herit glory.' But iiii|i<'ty is folly, And sm is madn. sa. 
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hoveTer great the Intellect, however vigorous the rational 
fuoUies. The rejection of Jesus Christ, and the refusal 
to devote to His service the talents which belong to Him, 
prove not only fatal to the man himself, but are enough 
to hurl to infamy in the moral universe — infamy deep in 
the ratio of its greatness — the greatest intellect that ever 
streamed across the horizon of humanity. 'The wise' 
alone 'shall inherit glory.' 

H. We examine the work of sanctified intellect. It is, 
in short, the glory of God. Bat this, by the merciful ar- 
rangement of the Father of mercies, involves the good of 
min. Consequently there is no subject to which intelli- 
•"nce can devote itself but may be made to minister to 
i!h. The father, the master, the citizen, the statesman, 
the philoeopher, the poet, and the divine, may labour har- 
mmioasly in this great field. There is room for all ; and 
the issues of the toils of which will be glory to God and 
go-jd to man. The anaplitude of the region invites com- 
petitors ; and the features of the eventful era in which 
our lot is cast form no insignificant attraction to honest 
and vigorons efiTort in the right direction. The times de- 
mand workmen. The voice of providence concurs with 
the spirit of prophecy in summoning men of thought, men 
of light, and men of love, to enter the arena of conflict 
with the antagonist powers of folly, darkness, and sin. 
The work to be done is the subjugation of the whole world 
to the righteous sceptre of the Son of God. The conflict 
ceases not until this complete victory be declared. Nothing 
short of this will satisfy Him who travailed in soul to re- 
df^em men. Angels wait impatiently with song and 
trumpet to proclaim the triumph throughout the universe. 
The day is not now distant which shall reveal to the awe- 
s' ruck nations the mysteries of the seer of Patmos. The 
symbolic apocalyptic thunders, lightnings, and earth- 
> quakes, will soon be read in historical light*. The mys- 
tery of the tripartition of the great city, the vintage, and 
the battle of Armageddon is about to be explained by an 
oierring commentator. The hand of God will shortly 
write the meaning of all, and every intelligence will be 
called to read it. 
And now, men of intellect — thinkers — bear with me ! 
i Are you serving Christ? If not, I warn you : beware ! 
I counsel you : consider ! I invite yon : come to the Sa- 
1 Tiour! Christian men ! Let the least among the brethren 
speak. Though weak, he gathers strength from his sub- 
ject, and boldness from his theme. His seniors in years 
and experience, in intellect and piety, will show their 
, preatn<»ss by forgiving the trespass. It is time to work. 
Th(> Most High is thinning our ranks, but the battle must 
>>f fought and won, and the laurel placed on Messiah's 
brow— the same brow that was pierced with thorns on our 
account. L*»t us work. How P 

I. By prayer. A dr»votional spirit is the first essential 
eli*ment of pi^-ty. The most complete knowledge of the 
$ stem of redemption will only realise the letter that 
kill-th, if there be no self- approbation of the benefits of 
that system, no heart sympathy with its principles, and 
Dc> soul-beseechings for communion with the Father, the 
^i<n, and the Holy Ghost. The blessings enumerated in 
the Gospel must be highly valued, and in proof hereof 
ejroestly sought. An intelligent recognition of the good 
Ihjogs of the everlasting covenant which * the Father hath 
promised to them that a^k him,' and a conviction of their 
adaptation to bis individual wants, will prompt the peti- 
ti-iOfr. Feeling his need, he will pray that it may be 
rapplted. Aware of bis weakness, he will pray for strength. 
Alive to his danger from Satanic and worldly temptation, 
and tixm the uneradicted evils of his heart, he will pray 
for succour ; knowing that his business in life is to glorify 
the Redeemer, he will pray for light, grace, and direction ; 
remembering his transgressions, he will pray for pardon ; 
remembering bis constant n^pd of sanctifying influence, 
he will pray for the Holy Spirit; and, remembering the 
medium of communication between heaven and earth, he 
will pray in the name of the only Mediator between God 
aod man. Listening to the dictates of a sanctified heart 
, I be will pray for bis brethren, his kinsmen according to 



the flesh, and for his fellow-disciples of every name. Wi- 
dening the field of vision, his sympathies will be excited 
for a world * without God,* and he will pray for the speedy 
diffusion of the everlasting Gospel throughout the nations ; 
and feeling confident that the claims of the Redeemer re- 
quire unprecedented accessions to His spiritual kingdom, 
be will pray with earnestness of faith, and the animation 
of hope. The influence of prayer in the formation of cha- 
racter is far greater than the petitioner himself may know. 
We speak not now of what is generally understood by * an- 
swers to prayer;' but of the moral and intellectual influ- 
ence which the habit of prayer— real, l>elieving prayer — 
for nothing else deserves the honourable name — exercises 
on the petitioner. 

In relation to the intellectual influence of prayer : think 
of the exalting associations of communion with ' the Fa- 
thef of lights ' through the divine Messiah, and by the aid 
of the Holy Spirit ; think of the high privilege to which 
the petitioner is advanced in being permitted to adore 
Him before whom the principalities and powers of heaven 
prostrate themselves with profound reverence : think of 
the honour which surrounds that mediatorial throne on 
which man's elder brother and represenUtive is seated ; 
think of the sublime promises which are made to the be- 
lieving petitioner, and of the glorious prospects which are 
before him ; and you have ideas whose influence on intel- 
lect is expanding, elevating, ennobling. Communion with 
light imparts light. Fellowship with greatness produces 
greatness. Contact with the spiritual creates spirituality. 
Access to the source of knowledge increases the desire 
for knowledge. He that follows Jesus shall not walk in 
darkness. He that visits the throne of grace meets with 
the Great Teacher. The sanctified intellect enlarges at 
the feet of the Sanctifying Prophet. In Christ are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. Great thoughts 
rush unbidden into the mind of the earnest pupil. He 
eats the bread of life and is nourished. He drinks of the 
perennial river that issues from beneath the throne of God, 
and is quickened. He basks in the Sun of Righteousness 
and draws vitality. He meddles with all knowledge, and 
advances in the understanding of the h>ly. The books of 
the law, the prophetic scroll, the evangelic record, the 
apostolic letters are patent to him. The seals are broken 
oflT. The mystery gradually vanishes. The true light 
plays around the head of the devout petitioner until he is 
changed into the image of Christ, who is the image of 
God, and, advancing from glory to glory, in due time the 
summons is issued for his removal from the region of 
faith to that of sight, and he has that promise fulfilled, 

* What thou knowest not now thou shalt know hereafter.' 

That the light of the glorious Gospel, which the devo- 
tional alone value, facilitates the acquisition of all know- 
ledge, is as certain as that the light of the sun exceeds 
that of the moon, and as the greater includes the less. 
Intellect without piety may bum for a time, but its light, 
like that of the meteoric stone, will be flickering and er- 
ratic, and, like the meteor, it will sink in darkness, 
a scorched and deformed thing ; but the light of sanctified 
intellect will shine with attractive and increasing radiance 
unto the perfect day, when, removed to a higher region, 
it will shine as the sUrs for ever and ever. We might 
poin* for illustration to those stars that now shine in the 
mental firmament, either in the literary, the philosophi- 
cal, the metaphysical, or the theological constellation. 
Could a praverless Milton have written ' Paradise LostP' 
or an undevotional Cowper *The Task?' or an impious 
Young, * Night Thoughts P' or an infidel Pollok the 

* Course of Time?' Is the wonderful discovery of the 
greatest of philosophers. Sir Isaac Newton, diminished in 
value because he studied the prophecies of Daniel and 
John, and reverently adored the God who made the starry 
host of heaven P Who would cast a.side Locke and Bacon 
because they sat at the feet of the Nazarene P Are the im- 
perishable writings of Edwards, Howe, Owen, Bunyan, 
Lardner, and an army of others, tarnished because the 
writers entered their closets, and prayed to their Father 
who seeth in secret P Wbj(^ .these men areJ,ojMjn|y re- 
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warded ' already. The civilised world has beard of them. 
The moirameiits of the Pharaohs, and Cscsani, and Alex- 
anders, and Napoleons, and Wellingtons, are miserablo 
mole-hills compared with the undying renown of the Tin- 
ker of Bedford alone. When you think of the intellectual 
influenee of prayer, just recal John Bunyan. I would as 
readily belieye that the * Pilgrim's Progress ' was written 
by a prayerless man, as I would the proposition that to be 
the enemy of J^sus Chrisft is both wise and safe. Let us 
work, 

2. By the press. God lias put this great agent into our 
hands, like all other providential agents, to be employed 
for His gloiy. It ts "^ wise ' to avail ourselves of its tre- 
mendous power, and to wield it for the good of man, and 
the honour of the Redeemer. Let sanctified intellects 
write for it, and let devout minds, who have not been en- 
trusted with this talent, circulate their writings. The 
amount of spiritual good effected by the instrumentality 
of benevolent Christiaus in circulating Baxter's ' Saint's 
Best,' Bunyan's * Pil^m,' James's * Anxious Inquirer,' 
and similar books, will be discovered in eternity to have 
been amazingly great. But brfore all, above all, and al- 
looyf, circulate the Book of Goi>— that book which is des- 
tined to purify the world's literature, and to disperse the 
world's darkness, and to dethrone the world's tyrants, 
and to liberaite the world's slaves, and to still the world's 
groaninga, and to dry the world's tears, by bringing the 
world under the benign and righteous sceptre of its Re- 
deemer — King. H-ere is employment for the ' wise,' work 
for sanctified hitellect. Let us work, 

3. By the pulpit.* I hesitate to step on this field. 
There is danger of being misapprehended. I shrink from 
being thought a teacher of others, at whose feet I would 
gladly sit. There is«onfiict between duty and inclination ; 
but the former may not be disregarded, and, though 
trembling under the weight of its imperative command, 
I must endeavour to obey. 

The pulpit, or ratber the preaching of the Gospel, is 
Christ's chosen agency for the accomplishment of his beni- 
ficent purposes. We may not quarrel with His election. 
He has given it the pre-eminence. We dare not make it 
secondary. He baa made it conspicuous; we will not 
lower its position. Is it deemed weakness P It is a stronger 
vantage-ground from which to throw the King's arrows 
than any which the skiU of man has fbrmed. Is it brand- 
ed foolishness P The schools of philosophy have instituted 
nothing like it for the diffusion of that knowledge which 
meets the intellectnal wants of man. It is the watch- 
tower, from which the approach of the enemy is descried, 
and the alarm sounded. Where were Protestantism, but 
for her pulpit P What has made England great P An evan* 
gelioil pulpit. Let heresy find its way here, and we are 
undone ! 'The pulpit is the last refuge of light, liberty, and 
benevolence. It ia the place, pre-eminently, for sancti- 
fied intellect It affords scope for the highest order of 
purified imagination— for the deepest soundings of thought 
— for the warmest gushings of zeal—for the in tensest out- 
parings of feeling— for the amplest range of literature — 
for the loftiest flights of eloquence. Its theme is vast as 
the being, and attributes, and works, and ways of God — 
as the character, and life, and death, and resurrection, and 
ascension, and reign of Jesus Christ— as the person, and 
operations, and prerogatives of the Holy Ghost — as the 
creation, fall, redemption, and destiny of man — as life, 
death, and immortality— as time past, present, and fu- 
ture — as earth, heaven, and hell — as the universe of mat- 
ter and mind — and as the awful or joyful conditions of 
endless existence. Where holy angel has soared, or de- 
mon wiog has swept, the minister of the Gospel may dare. 
He is a freed citizen of his Master's dominions. The 
breadth of Itomanuel's land is bis field of vision. Grasp- 
ing tb« cross with one band, and pointing with the other 
to Him who sits upon the throne, surrounded by the 
adoring principalities of heaven, he utters the message of 



* On the futdect of preaching, the writer may be allowed to refer 
to hU remarks In the tenth chapter of ' The Footsteps of Messiah,' en- 
titled ' The MMikih as a Preacher.' 



that Exalted One to his fellow-inhabiUnts of earth. I« U 
heard P Well. Is it disregarded P Take heed, for he moit 
speak. Necessity is laid upon him. He b under law tm 
Christ He is impelled by love. There ia the coostraiflt 
of admiration. His Master's unapproachable charactflTy 
and ineffable majesty, and unparalleled wealth, and nur- 
vellous work, and inexhaustible merits, and uneqoallad 
compassion, and irresistible claims, urge bis tbongiita. 
They must find utterance ; he cannot but speak ; it is€a- 
sential to his happiness. W<e unto him if ne preach not 
the Gospel ! 

The * Gospel ! ' At this word we pause. It is in relm- 
tion to questions started in connection with this word tfast 
complaints reach us. Those complaints take variooB 
forms. The intellectual hearer complains that much of 
the preaching of the day is uninteresting. It wants am- 
mation ; it is not rousing. It wants power ; it is not im* 
pressive. It wants nerve ; it is not arresting. The ex- 
perienced complain that it is not edifying. It wants spiritv- 
ality — it is not quickening. It wants 'discrimiaatioo — it 
is not appropriate. The young complain that it ia men 
iteration. It is an old matter — it wants novelty. It ia 
stereotyped— it wants diversity. Ihe aged complain thst 
it is fatally changed. They cannot recognise it lo ita nev 
dress ; the plumage is foreign. Neolpgy neutralises ita 
power ; fashionable pantheism destroys its distinctiTe cha- 
racter ; learned allusions mar its simple beauty ; mysti- 
cism veils its noble features ; transcendentalism diffuses 
it into thin air. The evangelic fervour is gone ; the Cal- 
vinistic pillars are broken ; the Puritanic unctioa is loat ; 
the Nonconformist simplicity is a * glory departed.' From 
these premises the conclusion is easy. No wonder that 
the intellectual forsake us, that the young seek other paa- 
tures, that the aged sigh in secret, and that conversioo is 
a strange work. If the premises are sound, we admit the 
conclusion. But are these premises sound P Are the al- 
leged weakness, dulness, insipidity, and heresy, mattera of 
factP If so ' Ichabod 1 ' The Lord help us ! Judgment wiU 
begin at the bouse of God, and * alas for the day 1 ' 

But let us look this matter right in the face, for it la of 
solemn import. Nothing exceeds it. Clearly those com* 
plaints cannot be all true of the same man or class of men ; 
for they are contradictory allegations. The evils complain- 
ed of are of various types. Again, the persons who com- 
plain are of various classes. Again, there always were 
murmurcrs in the assemblies of the people. The giant 
men of a past age, the men of sanctified intellect, who Mt 
themselves glorified in glorifying Christ, aud who are held 
up to the younger portion of the ministry of this day aa 
examples to be imitated, were annoyed, misrepresented, 
and complained of in their day. We hear not of thia. 
No; for the murmurers are dead and forgotten, and their 
little exploits are shrouded with them. These «omplainfea 
are therefore destitute of the virtue of novelty. Again, 
there are many persons who imagine themselves perfectly 
competent to judge of the qualities and qualificatiooa ne- 
cessary for the pulpit, whose first business it should be te 
learn the lesson, * Take heed how ye faear^ ' so that it ia 
a small matter to be Judged of their judgment. And, 
once more, many of the disaffected are persons who would 
do well to undertake and perform the task of self-exanai- 
nation. To be reminded of the * beam and the mote' migh* 
be beneficial in their case. Oommoo honesty required 
these remarks, which I have merely thrown out, although 
they are susceptible of much amplification. 

Still the question recurs— and we have no intention to 
eyade it — Are these complaints well founded P Perbapa 
they are, to some extent, allowing for the exaggeration to 
which all rumours of a depreciatory character are liable 
and especially when those rumours relate to ministers of 
the Gospel ; and what then P There is great diversity of 
gifts. Uniformity of attainment in the pulpit would be 
an exception to the ordinary procedure of the Creator of 
mind. All men have not the pathos of Isaiah, nor tlie 
fire of Ezekiel, nor the brilliance of Daniel, nor the love 
of John, nor the zeal of Simon, nor the energy of Peter, 
nor the polish of Luke, nor the eloquence of Apolloe, nor 
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Ibe intellect of Paul ; but each accused one, who really 
preaches Cbkivt's gospel, putting to usury the talents which 
the Master has given him, be they one, two, or five, may 
caltnly face his accuser and say, * Though I be not an 
apostle to you, doubtless I am to others/ As in another 
case, so in this, * the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have 
no need of thee ; nor again the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you.' And truth compels us to add, that whilst, 
on the one hand, poverty, neglect, and consequent depres- 
sioQ make many a devout minister dull when he desires 
to be energetic; on the other, the fashionable cry for 
brilliant talent is seldom met with a welcome correspond- 
ing to the energy of that cry. Looking at the state of the 
churches generally, as well as at the experience of indl- 
Tidual ministers, we may well put the question — though it 
be with a twinge of sorrow — whether a great mind really 
be a blessing to its possessor? Better times, we trust, are 
at baud for the church, and, through the church, for the 
world. As to the complaint relating to Germanic impor^ 
tation, of an anti-evangelic character, so far as it is well 
founded, we have no sympathy with this ruinous commo- 
dity, no mercy for it, and will give it no quarter. Let it 
retam whence it came. Let men hiss it to its den. The 
hospitality of our churches has no shelter for it. Let it 
be an outcast and a wanderer till it perbh ; let it be ac- 
cursed, and let all the people say, Amen. We are deeply 
indebted to the land of Luther, but his shade would re- 
bake us, if we ffave place for an hour to that insidious 
heresy which is blighting the birthplace of the immortal 
reformer. ' The wise shall inherit glory,' but the wisdom 
of this ' new gospel ' descendeth not from above. The 
children of the Puritans will none of it. 

But, admitting these complaints, we ask once more^ 
What then P Are the faults traceable to our Gospel P Is it 
duIU uninteresting, insipid ? Is it not ' the glorious Gospel 
of Christ P' la it not the * wisdom of God in a mystery P' 
Is it not ' the power of GK>d unto salvation P' Is it not love 
and light in harmony P Is it not mercy and justice com- 
bined ?* Regarding i^ may we not exclaim, from the centre 
of admiring hearts, * Oh, the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are 
his riches, and his ways past finding out ! ' We vindicate 
our theme. We hurl back accusation from our thesis. We 
learned not indifference from Paul, nor coldness from John, 
nor deadness from Jesus. Shall we be uninteresting, when 
Gk)d*s plan for rescuing. a world of mind fVom moral pol- 
Intion and mental degradation is our text — when the 
ffToaoings of creation for the adoption of the sons of 
God fall upon our ears — when the presence of the Holy 
Ghost assures us of success — when the Almighty Head of 
the Church beckons us to the glorious reward — when de- 
mon hosts are struggling to defeat us — and when holy 
angels are waiting to report in heaven the issue of our 
fidelity P Shall we be dull, when the light of the Son of 
Righteousness plays upon the open page of inspiration — 
the sacrifice of Calvary within sight, the fruits of righteous- 
ness to the glory of GK>d clustering around us, the hymns 
of heaven falling upon our ears, and the great white throne 
of judgment, with its wonderful occupant, and the angelic 
proce-«ion, exuUhig in his train, just before us P And shall 
oors be mere iteration when the light which streams from 
the Redeemer's cross points to eternal joys as its issues ; 
when son, moon, and stars — earth, air, and water— spring 
and summer, winter and harvest, day and night, cold and 
beat, serve us for similitude, parable, and illustration — 
when the conscience of every man seconds our appeal, and 
the indactions of right reason accord with our conclusions 
— when the church of the living God, to which we are to 
teach knowledge, wisdom, and spiritual understanding, is 
the great training establishment for the employments of 
eternity — and when the principalities and powers in hea- 
venly places learn from that church fresh lessons regard- 
ing Uie manifold wisdom of God P No ! if there be cold- 
neta and sameness, we bear the blame. Our glorious gos- 
pel is vindicated. It is fitted to quicken the dead, and to 
aroase the attention of all intelligencies in all worlds ; : 
and the day IB dawnfaag when it will do both ! Behold ! < it j 



Is at the doors!' Its light streams through our ehan- 
I bers ; and when it bursts upon us with its amasing effal- 
gcnce, the opinion will be unanimous throughout creation 
that the pulpit is the place for sanctified intellect. 

And now, disciples of Jesus, encourage, aid, support, 
surround, love, and pray for the pulpit. It is wise to do 
80. Intelligent young men, whose hearts the Lord has 
touched, consecrate yourselves this day to the service 
of the Great King, whose kingdom is an eTerlasting do- 
minion, and whose throne endures througboot all genera- 
tions. The pulpit wants your services. Come ! < It is 
wise;' for, 

III. Mark the reward of sanctified intellect, thus work- 
ing. It shall * inherit glory.' There is * glory to be re- 
vealed.' There is to be a new revelation, to consammate 
that of grace, as that of grace consummates that of law. 
These three will complete the mystery of God. All flesh 
shall see this coming glory ; but the lovers of the truth 
as it is yd Jesus, the regenerated disciples of the Son of 
God alone, shall inherit it. For them it is * reserved.' 
It is their inheritance of joy, their portion in their Father's 
house, their unfadinff treasure. Assembled worlds shall 
witness its transcendent characteristics ; but to them only 
will the King say, * Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.' Others shall look on, but they shall 'go in,' and 
become ' pillars in the temple of Gk>d, to go no more oat.' 
They shall receive the palm, the crown, the welcome. 
* Fulness of joy ' awaits them in the presence of God. 
Angels will hail their arrival, and conduct them to their 
mansions of bliss, with songs. They shall hanger no 
more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the sun light 
upon them, nor any heat ; for the lamb which is in tlie 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters, and God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes.* 'Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their father.' 
Then ' there shall be no more curse ; but the throne of 
God and of the Lamb shall be in it, and his servants shall 
serve him, and they shall see his fice, and his name shall 
be in their foreheads ; and there shall be no night there, 
and they need no candle, neither light of the sun, for the 
Lord God giveth them light, and they shall reign for ever 
and ever.' Then ' they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.' And then 
the subjects of oar text shall 'inherit glory.' 'He who 
testifieth these things saith, Surely I come quickly ; 
Amen. Even so, come, Lord Jesus.' 



CHARING-CftOSS. 

Chahino-Cross is one of the great geographical points of 
London, and is better known to mankind generally than 
are the Himalayan Mountains. There is not a cad, cab- 
man, or 'bus-driver, from Blackwall to Richmond, but 
would weep, if he were an ejtile, and heard the endearing 
name breathed on a foreign shore. There is not a public 
vehicle that passes the Bank on its southward career, or 
plies from Hungerford, Piccadilly, or Pimlieo in its city- 
ward progress, but has its sides emblazoned with its name ; 
and there is not a Cockney in Christendom who would be 
hardy enough to dream that it ever was sutnirban. Charles 
Lamb and the author of the ' Rejected Addresses' have 
sunned themselves upon its delicious pavement, or have 
stood beneath its drapers' calico window-screens and gased 
npon the newest patterns of baby-el othes, and listened to 
the enchanting music of those who vend shrimps and peri- 
winkles. If you wish to hear the thundering revei-bera- 
tions of wheels and horses' hoofs, and to behold the bustle 
and energy of life, combined with the power and wekkh 
of London, there is not a mbre eligible point for your 
purpose than at the monument which stands optm the 
spot where stood old Charing-Cross. 

Look down towards the river and you will see White- 
hall, from one of the wmdows of which the ' man Charles 
Stuart' was led forth by the Cremwellian homMdw tn 
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die. It is a quiet, snug, unostentatious chapel now, seem- 
ingly in affluent circumstances. It was a prison when old 
Noll played at * bo-peep' with the crown and sceptre of 
England. Over the line of dwellings from Charing-Cross 
to the Horse Guards tower the lantern and columns of 
Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Parliament, and 
these bound, with pomp and state, your ambitious view. 
Close upon your right hand, by the Haymarket and the 
elegant Clubhouses of Pall-Mall, sits a lunatical metalli- 
cal statue of somebody or other, and on the left is an 
equestrian monument of King Charles, with the Northum- 
berland lion looking fiercely down upon him. Close in 
I he vicinity of Charing-Cross, and occupying the site of 
the once beautiful rural village of Charing, is Trafalgar 
Square and the Nelson column. If anybody asks, in two 
centuries after this, fpr the names of the civic worthies 
and architectural ninnies who designed this spacious and 
pillared disgrace, some weeping Englishman shall refer 
with pride to the records of that sublime historian whom 
the French designate ' Monsieur Ponch.' 

Charing-Cross derives its name from a sweet little vil- 
lage called Charing, (said to be a corruption of the two 
Fiench words, chere reinCf dear queen), which, 250 years 
ago, stood within a stone-cast of the open country all the 
way to Hampstead and Highgate. Edward I., that fierce, 
unprincipled plunderer of Wales and Scotland, caused a 
stately cross to be erected here, in order to commemorate 
his affection for his deceased Queen Eleanor. Charing- 
Cross was a magnificent stone edifice of an octagonal form, 
richly cut, and containing eight figures on the sides of the 
second stage. It was built upon the spot where the body 
of the queen last rested in its progress to the place of 
sepulture in Westminster Abbey, and was torn down by 
the populace in 1(J43, in order to show how very zealous 
they were for the true faith, and how well they under- 
stood the spirit of meek and humble Christianity. In 
old times there were only a few houses north of the Mews 
where the king's falcons were kept. The Haymarket was 
a country road, bounded by hawthorn hedges, and running 
between pastures. St Martin's Lane was bounded on the 
west side by the high walls of the Mews, and on the other 
side by a fe^ houses and by old St Martin's Church. From 
these buildings a rural way led to St Giles's, which, in- 
stead qi being the purlieu which it now is, was a fine 
cofifi try .village, encircled and sheltered by green waving 
trees. Holborn, the crowded, bustling, busy, metropolitan 
Holborn, was a mere road upon open meadow land, having 
a green hedge nodding on its northern side. In the Strand, 
opposite to St Martin's Lane, stood the Hospital and Gar- 
dens of St Mary Roncesvalles, which was founded and en- 
dowed by William, Earl of Pembroke, in the reign of Henry 
111.; which was seized upon and suppressed by Henry 
,yJU., and upon the site of which the Duke of Northum- 
berland's palace now stands ; this palace was built in James 
J.'s time by Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, and 
during bis life was called Northampton House. In 1642 
it descended to Algernon, Earl of Northumberland, by 
marriage, and since then has been called Northumberland 
House. In the middle of the road leading to Westminster 
Abbey, and opposite to Charing-Cross, stood a hermitage 
and chapel dedicated to StCatheripe. Strange revolu- 
.tions have taken place in this classical locality. Hay- 
market is the centre of fashion, and of ambition and in- 
tellect. Politicians in private conclave flock to the club- 
houses in this district, and discuss the afifairs of nations 
before they proceed to do the thing ostensibly. Here 
Taglioni bounds and hops, and Waller, like an angry lion, 
roars. Old St Martin'sChurch is gone, and a m^ern St 
Martin's-in-the- Fields occupies its site. St Martins-in- 
the-Fields ! Ay, fields of brick, and sandstone, and granite ! 
Beside this church tower the columns and cornices of the 
National Gallery, in the front of which rises the fluted 
Corinthian stalk which renders Trafalgar Square the 
laughing-stock of squares. Between Nehton Pillar and 
the National Gallery are the Fountains — two red granite 
water* works, each in the centre of two roods of water. 
The architect has designed the fountain^ fro^n two 



colossal mushrooms, and the dolphins' heads have been 
done after a sick bullfrog ; and this and these are the ob- 
jects which now surround the spot where stood of old tti« 
stately cross that took its name from sweet and rural 
Charing. The exact spot upon which that religions mo- 
nument stood is now occupied by the bronze monument 
of Charles I., which was executed in 1633 by Le Soenr 
for the Earl of Arundel, and the history of which statsa 
is very remarkable. During the civil wars it was captured 
by the Parliamenti and ordered to be sold and broken up. 
It was purchased by a brazier named John River, who, 
while pretending to comply with the conditions of sale^ 
and producing several pieces of brass to prove his conipli- 
ance therewith, buried the statue. The royalists purch jised 
brazen knife- handles, which they were informed were 
made from this statue, and they regarded them as sacred 
relics; at the Restoration, however. River dug op the 
statue and sold it to the government. A pedestal seven- 
teen feet high was executed by Grinlin Gibbon, and this 
was planted on the exact spot where Charing-Cross stood, 
and surmounted by the bronze statue of Charles, who sits 
in the unsafe position of a saddle without a girth, in 
one of the most conspicuous thoroughfares and dasdcal 
localities of London. 



I'LL DO IT; 

OB, UTTLB JACK WELDBH AND HIS BASKET. 

Poor little Jack I he turned his eyes first towards the ac- 
clivity, and then looked down at his basket, and a long 
and deep sigh bur^t from his heaving bosom. Jack was 
a tiny boy, not over ten years of age, and nature bad not 
cast his frame in the mould of Hercules, yet there he 
stood at the foot of a steep ascent, with nearly fifty pNoonds 
weight avoirdupois of merchandise in a ba>ket, which be 
must needs, by some means or other, convey to its desti- 
nation. * Well, now, if I were a man as strong as Sam 
Reid the carman, how easily I could mount up with that'' 
thought Jack ; ' or if it were only as light as a bird's wing, 
how much sooner would Judge Rackett have it in bis store- 
box I Never mind, however, home it must go, and I am the 
boy that must take it ; so here goes.' Jack lifted his bur- 
den stoutly from the ground, and a look of hi^h resolve 
shone upon his handsome ingenuous face, as he slowly 
moved up the hill. He staggered on right manfully, al- 
though the blood mounted to his cheeks and the perspira- 
tion burst from his temples ; but ever and aoon, despite 
of his courage and indomitable will, he was constrained 
to drop his basket from his arm, and to stand and gaze 
wistfully at it many times during his toilsome ascent. 

* Hillo, little Jack Welden, you're in a fix, I guess ! ' 
cried Tom Mill, the flour-store boy, as he drove past poor 
Jack with his handsome little van and pony. *UilIo 
there ! ' he shouted, flourishing his whip, * why dou'tyoa 
come along P' 

* Because I've got to carry this basket,' cried Jack, with 
a smile, * and it is a heavy one, I tell you.* 

*I dare say it is,' cried the flour-store boy, as he 
cracked his whip, and laughed. ' I can't wait for you, 
however — good day, Jackj' and away he rattled up the 
street, leaving pooi Jack to gaze wiHitulIy after him, a^d 
to wish that he drove a pony too. Jack had a braxe little 
heart, and although his body was weak he had a sturdy, 
hardy determination. 'I'll have it up,' he muttered, 
setting his teeth together^ drawing a full inspiration, and 
bearing the basket onward; U'U have it up, though 1 
should fall down on the way ; ' and the heroic and indo- 
mitable child kept moving slowly but surely upward on 
his toilsome but ever- shortening path. 

< Well, I guess. Jack Welden, you have a fine time of 
it,' said a youth of about fourteen years uf age, who ap- 
proached the little porter, and eyed him superciliously, 
while he folded his hands behind his back in an easy way, 
and rocked backward and forward upon bis heels and toes. 
' You have been half an hour sunning yourself in the 
promenade.' 

'Guess 1 have, and much against my wilL' said little 
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Jack, smiliDg ; < and I can IpII yoa, Fred Townsley, that 
if yoa were aa small as I, and tackled to this basket, you 
woald find it hard to get along also.' ' 

* Yoa are a pretty one to get along in this world, too/ I 
parsoed Fred, half-contemptuously ; * yoa, like a foolish ' 
fellow, carry all your loads yourself, but I have a better 
plan— I bribe the little loafers at Bradsley's wharf with 
cherry-stones and corn-stalks, and they carry my baskets 
for me,' 

' Bat I can't get either cherry-stones or corn-stalks,' 
replied Jack, 'and, besides, Mr Oreerson tells me not to 
keep company with loafers ; so here goes for another lift, 
Fred, unless you give me a hand ; ' and Jack raised his 
load and moved on a few paces more. 

« If you will carry burdens you must just carry them,' 
replied Fred, with a sneer. * Hiram Townsley, my uncle, 
who is sberiflTs man, tells me that 1 must keep my coat 
on if I wish to live an easy life and make rich, and I 
mean to do so, Master Jack.' 

'And my mother tells me to be honest and to work 
manfally for my bread,' said Jack, with a toss of hia head, 
' and I mean to do so, 1 tell you, Master Fred.' 

Jack Welden was a member of that very interesting and 
beaotiful fraternity, to whom God has said he will be a 
father, and Jack's mother had no one to lean upon as a 
hasband save the great and universal Parent. Some 
people who are inclined to smile at the credulous simple 
folks who rely upon the unseen arm of the invisible Je- 
hovah, would have done well to have communed an hour 
with this gentle widow, and to have bebeld her bending 
over little, blue-eyed, sunny-haired Jack and his fair 
yooDger brothers and sisters, as they knelt around her 
knee, and lisped their little prayers ; and if they wished 
to behold juvenile heroism and manhood, and to know how 
God inspires those who trust in him, they should have heard 
little Jm^'s prayers, and then seen the effusion of hope, and 
courage, and glory, and pride, that lighted up his mother's 
fiKe aa she kissed the sleeping brow of her orphan boy. 
Jack Welden had gone to work when merely a child, be- 
cause his little brothers and sisters needed bread ; and, 
yoaog as he was. Jack felt something like parental pride 
supporting his weakly frame, and nerving bis noble little 
heart, as he thought upon his position, even though the 
basket dragged him down, and made him tremble like a 
leaf in every limb. 

' Mr Greerson will have much profit by a small appren- 
tice like you,' continued Fred, in a provoking tone, as he 
strolled along by the side of his juvenile friend, with his 
hands still clasped behind his l>ack. * You will go his 
messages as sharp and slick as a streak of lightning.' 

* Yes, when they are less weighty than this I do pretty 
much,' replied Jack, good-naturedly ; * but it is not much 
help you give a poor fellow with a heavy load, Fred ; ' and 
he wiped bis brow with his cap. 

* Let every one bear his own burden,' replied Fred, 
shrewdly : * one has enough to do to carry himself through 
thb world; so get along, Jack, as you best can.' 

' And so I must,' said Jack, laughing, * but I will always 
help other boys if I can.' 

* You will, will you, my little lad P ' said a gentleman, 
suddenly stopping, and eyeing the juvenile companions 
with a kindly yet scrutinising glance ; ' and how will you 
help little boys P' 

<lf I see any one as sore tired as 1 am, and tackled 
with a great basket like mine, I shant stand with my 
hands behind like Fred Townsley,' said Jack, readily. 

' I shall help the boy, napa,' cried a beautiful rosy girl 
whom the wayforer held oy the hand, and she caught the 
handle of Jack's basket with hifantile readiness, and vainly 
strove to move it. 

' Yoa have the will, my little Pbemy, PyOt your tiny 
body is too weak to aid that good will,' said the smiling 
frtber, as he tapped his little darling on the cheek with 
his finger, while she clung to his leg, threw back her 
cariy head, and laughing up in his beaming face, shouted, 
' Ah, if I was as big as nurse, how I should help him ! ' 

' And why don't you give your fnend a hand to the top 



cf the ascent P' said Mr Melgrove to Fred, who bad be- 
gun to whittle a piece of cane, and to whistle an air to 
himself. 

' Because I don't draw his pay on Saturday,' said Fred, 
with a knowing wink and a chuckle. * Work for nothing 
soon makes a man weak and wearied.' 

* So young and yet so full of worldly wisdom,' thought 
Mr Melgrove, as he first gased upon the keen cunning 
features of Fred Townsley, and then upon the open trans- 
parent countenance of Jack. ' Well, even in early boy- 
hood we see the reflection of the man.' 

Fred Townsley was what might be termed a sharp 
boy ; if Jack and he had been competitors for a place de- 
pendent upon the recommendations of handsome limbs 
and a well-brushed jacket, the former would have been 
incontinently rejected and the latter preferred ; but a 
physiognomist would have been almost tempted to kiss 
the round smooth cheeks, the soft blue eyes, the golden 
curled hair, and the ripe full lips of little Jack \^ elden ; 
while the more sinister and acute countenance of Fred 
Townsley would have made him cautious and suspicious 
of the boy. 

' Come, then, my little man,' said Mr Melgrove, smil- 
ing, ' if nobody else will help you up this steep way 1 
will. He is a stout fellow, indeed, who climbs the path 
of life without requiring to lean upon somebody, and with- 
out needing help during once in his pilgrimage. Many a 
one who holds his head very high up, and who thinks 
himself something among men, was once as sore put to it 
to bear bis basket upward as you are ; and who knows what 
Providence may have in store for you, my little weary 
wanderer on life's troubled, toilsome way.' 

Mr Melgrove lifted the basket as if it bad been a goose- 
feather, for he was a strong and full-grown man, and be 
bore it along with easy agile steps, while little Jack trot- 
ted at hb side. 

'Come ^ive me your hand, while papa carries your 
basket,' cried Pbemy, as she caught hold of little Jack, 
and hopped from foot to foot, and shouted, * What a fine 
carrier of a basket my papa is ! ' 

* Well, now, my boy, said Mr Melgrove, laying down 
the basket, and patting Jack upon the cheek, * will this 
do now P Do you think that you can get along P ' 

'Oh, yes, indeed^' cried Jack, his heart overflowing 
with gratitude. * Yes, indeed, this will do. I am on the 
level now ; I see Judge Rackett's house, and 1 shall be 
there presently. Oh, if ever you have a basket too heavy 
for you to carrv, see if 1 do not give you a hand !' and 
Jack lifted his burden like a hero, and staggered on with 
a light heart, for he was near bis journey's end. 

' He*s a pretty boy that, papa,' said the Innocent little 
child of Mr Melgrove, as she caught her father's finger, 
and danced onward by bis side. 

< Do you think so, Phemy 7 ' said the kind-hearted parent, 
smiling ; ' would you like to have him for a brother P ' 

' Well, I should like very much if he was, and 1 would 
love him nearly as well as 1 love you, and 1 should let him 
have my little car in which to place his basket when he 
was tired,' replied the innocent girl, as she rubbed her 
fair brow upon her parent's hand. 

* I think he will be a good man yet, that little boy, my 
Phemy,' said the father, in reply to his prattling child, 
* and be will have a car of his own.' 

* And I am sure that be will give your little girl a seat 
in it, if he should meet her coming from the woods with 
her lap full of wild grapes and flowers, and tired with run- 
ning after the blue and red butterflies.' 

Everybody carries a basket in this world, and every- 
body either climbs a steep ascent with it, or moves along 
a smooth and flowery way. Some, from childhood's sunny 
hour, have no heavier burden to bear than an elegant cor- 
beille of beautiful blooming flowers. The children of for- 
tune go tripping over the rosy path of life, light as the 
humming-birds of Cashmere, and jocund as the sylphs of 
Samarcand. They bear their baskets full of ornamental 
glories, with which to deck their feet and gem their brows, 
and they wave them, like censers, around their bosoms, 
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and scatter the incense of summer over their sunny robes. 
These are not the sturdy basket-bearers, however ; for when 
the flowers of fortune wither, and the path of life becomes a 
little rugged, the very emptinets of the corbeille becomes 
a burden, and the joltings of the footway a pain. Passive 
elements in the circumstances of society, they float with 
its tide like flowers cast upon the stream ; they can neither 
change its current nor purify its waters by independent 
efforts or personal exertions. Their baskets were woven 
and stored for them before they began to lift them, and 
they deem that they do well, if, like the unprofitable 
steward, they preserve the one talent which they have 
been lent. Not so your Jack Weldens ; the heavy bur- 
den and the steep hill only awaken the hidden strength 
and gallant determination of their natures. Patient and 
industrious as the fabled Genus, they ply their laborious 
vocations, day by day, winning strength of mind, and add- 
ing to the world's wealth as well as their own. 

Jade Welden bore his basket cheerfully and hopefully 
through life. As he grew up to man's estate, and his 
strong mind and strong frame became inured to the bur- 
dens and duties of his vocation, they became lighter and 
lighter every day, and his path became more and more 
tolerable. He never forgot the purpose of his fresh gene- 
rous youth, and was ever ready to help the weary way- 
farer along with his load. He saw Fred Townsley grow 
rich and proud by a strict adherence to the sberifl^s 
man's philosophy ; and although Jack never became proud, 
he became wealthy also, but by a different process from 
Fred. Jack retained the generous warmth of his soul, 
and preserved the overflowing wealth of his kindly sym- 
pathies, which were richer than all his treasures of gold. 
Fred gained gold too, bat that was all he gained ; through 
twenty years of life he had thought, and struggled, and 
planned, and lied to boot, and all that he could reckon up 
as a recompense for bis envies and heartburnings was a 
long roll of bank-entries. 

The widow Welden, no longer constrained to labour, 
now read her large-printed Bible through golden-framed 
spectacles, in Jack's handsome parlour ; and if she could 
have been happier with her feet upon cushions of down, 
and if she could have been more comfortable by having 
her spectacles set in diamonds, Jack would have gone for 
many long miles, and s^ent many glittering coins to have 
accomplished her happiness. His brothers and sisters 
were treading an easier path than Jack had trod, and 
their burdens had been light because of the heavy one 
which be had borne ; and now the happiest hour cif the 
strong and thoughtfiil man's life was when his mother 
leaned upon bis arm, and he. bearing her little basket, 
went forth with her, to visit the poor and the needy. 

The sunbeams were rolling themselves up in the bright 
' red clouds of a summer s evening, and were sinking slowly 
away below the western horizon ; golden islands floated 
in celestial glory through the great blue ocean of heaven, 
and white incumbent mountains towered in airy majesty 
on the rim of the desert sky. An old man, adown whose 
thin cheeks bung the hoary locks of age, and over whose 
countenance bad passed the hand of grief and care, lay 
with his elbows resting on a table, bis cheeks sunk in his 
hands, and his eyes fixed wistfully on the fading glories of 
the waning summer's day. He looked from his parlour- 
window, around which clustered Michigan roses, grapes, 
jessamine, and the gorgeous wysteria ; but although the 
flowers tapped gently on the glass, as if to attract his 
notice, he still lav and gazed with fixed attention upon 
the setting sun. Presently a young woman came and seat- 
ed herself beside the aged roan. Her tiny stei«, like the 
footfalls of a fairy, were so light and graceful that he bad 
not heard their motion, and it was only when she had 
twined her arms around his neck, and kissed his thooght- 
fiil brow, that the father knew that his heart's best trea- 
sure, his daughter, was by bis side. 

* How lovely it is, my own dear papa !' she exclaimed in 
a tone of silvery sweetness. * How sweet it is to gaze upon 
this closing day ! Hear how the thrush pours out his fare- 
well to the sun, from the acacia, whose foliage the linger- 



ing rays are kissing, and which they seem loath to lesive. 
See how the dragon-moths come whizzing frum the cap- 
tained mulberry, and the goldfishes leap amongst the 
water-lilies to catch the sportive midges ! Look to Iks 
convolvulus, how it slowly folds up its chalice, and thr 
sunflower, bow it contracts its petals ! Ererytbiog aetas 
going to rest amidst the smiling of a beautiful heaven, and 
on the bosom of a grateful, genial earth. Ah, my fithn, 
why is man alone in jubilant nature so OBhappy ? ' 

As if in answer to her question, a stranger was ai ths 
moment announced, and she rose and hurriedly retired m 
he entered, in obedience to a look from her father. Tkt 
risiter was a tall dark man in the prime and vigoar of Jifc{ 
he waved his hand with an easy familiar air, as be tAotti 
the door behind him, and without the least eeremtmj 
seated himself beside his host. The old man rose, aad 
his manner was constrained and distant ; be bowed to kii 
visiter with the air of one ill at ease, and then, as il the 
effort was too much for him, he sunk down again ii|iaD fais 
seat saying, * You have been punctual, Mr Townaley.' 

* I have been remarkable for punctuality/ was the re- 
ply. ' I attribute my success in life to that quality,* cob- 
tinned the visiter, as he glanced his keen eyes raond tie 
room, with a vulgar inquisitive stare, and then pvlliogap 
bis collar, he exclaimed in a quick, startling tone of voiee, 
* Well, what is her decision ? 

The father's heart seemed to grow suddenly straw si 
this heartless allusion to bis child, and his fine face flamd 
with offended pride, and his eyes sparkled with indigna- 
tion, as he said, * I have not spoken to her on the suk|ect, 
Mr Towusley ; that affair belongs exclusively to her— 
your affairs and mine are mercantile not matrimoniaL' 

The dark brow of Townsley lowered portentously, and 
his eyea became savage in their glare, as he said, si^(mi6- 
cantly, ' Unless you consent to enter into matrimoiiial oe- 
goeiations with me, your mercantile career is very near 
an ignominious end. 1 have just to prefer my claims opoa 
you to-morrow, and you are gazetted.' 

' Ihe Warren will be due from China in a fortsigbt, 
and I shall settle all claims upon me, then/ said the ai^ed 
merchant in a desponding tone. 

* It was whispered on 'Change to-day, that two or three 
ships in the China trade had been lost within this week 
on the banks of Newfoundland,' replied Townsley, care- 
lessly, ' and we can't take floating security, yoo ksew.' 

* On, what am 1 to do P' exclaimed the old maO| m be 
clasped his hands and turned his face upwards. 

* You say that your daughter loves you/ said TcmwUf, 
in a low, insinuating tone. 

* She does, if ever child loved parent' 

* Then, if she does, she will accept my hand, if yoa tell 
her that by so doing she will save you from ruin.' 

' I will not,' cried the old man, firmly, while a strong 
feeling of disgust swelled his parental breaat. * Woe her 
and win her like a man, if yon can, and I shall not bay 
nay, but I will not influence her one jot, altbosffh to-mor- 
row she and 1 should go forth to beg our bread. 1 bare 
been honest, and she is as virtuoos as beantifuL God will 
.support and sustain us in our trials.' 

* Yon shall repent of this, sir, before twenty- four hoars 
have passed,' muttered Townsley, as he hurriedly left the 
room. 

' And who was that, my father, and what was his er- 
rand?' exclaimed the maiden, as she hung round the neck 
of her dejected parent, and watched the workings of his 
troubled countenance. 

* An inexorable creditor, my own dear Phemy/ ex- 
claimed Mr Melgrove, ' and your father is a ruined man.' 
He told her all, and, girl as she was, her heart rose superior 
to all the fears and anxieties of the experienced dub of 
business. 

* Keep a brave heart, my father,' she would say, smil- 
ingly, * providence will never let oar basket be emptv— 
poverty shall never wholly drain our store.' And what 
could re-create dreams of baskets and stores in the nisd 
of the maiden at that time P was it long treasured ayii- 
patbies speaking in h^,^^l,l^ _^ 
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* Another Tiiiter, my Pbemy/ said Mr Melgrove in » 
virible tremor. ' Retire, my child » Townsley has soon be- 
gmi to publish my difficulties.' 

* Tea ere Mr Afelgrove, sir/ said a stranger, bowing to 
the merchant, and at the same time looking at him with 
^ypareot interest and pleasure. 

* 1 am at a lots to account for this visit, sir,' replied Mel- 
grove with a sigh. 

< I shall account for it presently, m/ dear sir, if you will 
allow me,' said the visiter. He hesitated for a few se- 
conds, and then said, ' Pardon me, but no impertinence 
prompts the question, I assure you. Areyoui affairs in a 
dangerous position P' 

'The open ingenuousness of your countenance, as much 
as the honesty of your manner, prompts me to answer yes,' 
said Melgrore. 

* I beard as much insinuated not half-an-hour ago/ re- 
plied the stranger, ' and a long cherished feeling of grati- 
tude prompted me to hurry to your home, and to proffer 
yon my assistance.* 

' Qntitode,' exclaimed Melgrove in surprise, ' I never 
sawjron before^ sir.' 

* les, jou did,' said the visiter, smiling, * twenty years 
ago, when I was toiling and sweltering up Mount Street 
with a heavy basket, yon assisted me to bear it to the top 
of the steep. I am now John Welden of Greerson & 
Welden, and if twenty thousand dollars will tmke the 
basket which is like to bear you down, run anything easily 
along, they are at your service. I shall be the happiest 
man alive, if 1 can assist in maintaining you on the path 
of credit.' 

On the morrow, Townsley presented hb accounts to Mr 
Melgxove^ and, to his chagrin anQ surprise, his demands 
were met. 

The ship and cargo arrived safely in a few days from 
China, and Melgrove's liabilities were all dischai^ged, but 
hot all those to whom he had owed obligations ; for John 
Welden was often seen wending to his cottage after busi- 
Msa hours, where he cultivated flowers with Melgrove's 
daughter Buphemia, and often stayed in thit sweet little 
garden after the shades of evening had closed, that he 
might point out the glories of the starry heavens, ind the 
majestj and power of God. At last, the hand which had 
voluntarily sought that of little weary Jack in cfaitdhoed, 
was now so^ht by and freely bestowed upon the prospe- 
rous John Wdden in manhood. And Melgrove would 
often sit and smile, as he recalled with his daughter and 
bob^Ib-Uw their first meetrag. 

* You see that there is reason in the fable of the mouse 
and lion,' said Welden, Imghing. 

*Tes, and that bread cast upon the waters in the shape 
of a simple good deed, mav return with thousandfold 
blessings,' said Melgrove, with a smile. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THS LABOURER'S LAMENT. 
Tla niglit And now a dretry road 

My weary feet mot tread, 
To find a oomftyrUeas abode, 
And brcdten reet from caret which ffoad 

My heart with hanger's dread. 
Litde I Mk- bread, which the eoQ 

Doth trough mj aid prodnoe, 
And brief eewatlon from long toil ; 
Tlien koept ye great, your * wine and onl- 
ine l>etter know tlielrose. 
Bnt, oh t *tia hard, amid modi pain, 

LIfe't mnt/W things to lack, 
nil hope becomes a gallinir chain, 
To bind a q>irit which would fain 

Leave time's bewUd'rlog tracli I 
Oft, when my babes soft ptty bring 

To plead their right to food. 
Fretted by envy's flery stinir, 
I wtdi myself some poor, rldi thing; 

By feeling ne'er subdued. 



Father! in lenity forgive 

A longing thus impore ; 
Help me still honestly to Urok 
Till death, by his pnrrogatire, 

Brings sueeoor— sad, but sarel 

And, when my cot of enimbling clay 

t leave fbr heaven's pure light. 
May this thonght dieer the gloomy way-> 
* Truth mmt prevail, and reason sway. 

And wrong give place to right I ' Nawnw OoonaicH. 



THREE DAYS* HUNT AFTER CROAKERS. 

[Home Preserrea— Stray Hoonds oat on seent.] 
* Nothing is a more cTident acknowledged eharaoter of 
a fool, than upon e^ery slight oeoasion to be in a tnuutporL 
To be much teken with empty things, betokens an empty 
spirit It is a iiart of manly fortitude to hate a eoul so 
fenced against n>reign impressions, as Httle to be moved 
with things that haye Httle in tbera^-to keep our passions 
under a strict and steady command, tl)at they be easily re- 
tractible and tikught to obey — not to move till setere rea- 
son have audited the matter, and pronouneed the occasion 
just and telnable. In which case, the same manly temper 
will not Iref^tte to admit a proportionable stamp and im< 
press flrom the occurring object For it is equally a pre- 
▼arication from true manhood to be mored with sTerything 
and with nothing; the former would speak a man's spirit 
a feather, the latter a stone. A total apathy and insensi- 
bteness of external occurrents hath been the aim of some, 
hut nerer the attainment of the highest pretenders. And 
if it had, yet ou g^t it not to hate been thdr boast ; as, upon 
sober thoughts, it cannot be reckoned a perfection. But 
it should be enideaToured, that the passions which are not 
to be rooted up (because they are of nature's planting), be 
yet so discreetly checked and depressed, that they grow 
not to that enormous tallness as to overtop a man's intel- 
lectual power, and cast a dark shadow over his soul.' 

' Our own thoughts must and will always be the immediate 
ministers either of our trouble or comfbrt, though, as to the 
latter, God only is the supreme author, and we altogether 
insufficient to think anything that good is, as of ourselToa. 
It is * God that comfortH those that are oast down,' but by 
our own thoughts employed to that purpose, not without 
thenL'^/oAfi How€. 

BTMN TO OOMTBllTlliaiT. 
* Lordy, Isating peace of mind. 
Sweet delight of human kind. 
Whither, oh, whither art thou fled, 
To lay thy meeli contented head ? 
Ambition searches all its sphere! 
Of pomp and state to meet thee there ; 
Increasing avarice would And 
Thy presence In its gold enshrined : 
The bold adventurer plooghs his way 
Through rocks amidst the tbamlnx sea,- 
To gain thy Ioto, and then perceives 
Thou wert not in the rocks and waves: 
The stlmt heart which grief assails, 
Treads soft and lonesome o*er the valea, 
Sees daisies open, rivers nu. 
And seeka (as I have vainly done) 
Amusing thought; bnt learns to know 
That solltnde s the nurse of wo. 

' Go, rule thy will, 
Bid thy wfld passions all be stiU; 
Know Qod, and bring thy heart to know 
The joys which from religion flow ; 
Then every grace shall prove its guest. 
And m be there to crown the reet'—Panwtt. 

'The spleen is oftentimes nothing but a nice and excep- 
tions temper which takes check at every little disappoint- 
ment A tincture of conceit will make a man subject to 
this distemper. Those who overvalue their pretensions 
are apt upon every little occasion to think they are ill used. 
A careless gesture, a word, or a look, is enough to discon- 
cert them. Such a supposed neglect spreads a gloominess 
upon their hmnour, and makes them grow sullen and un- 
eonversable; and when they are disturbed only by thdr 
own weakness, and doing penance for their vanity, tiiey 
lay the feult upon their constitution. 
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However, it mast be granted, that these fits of chagrin 
proceed sometimes from natnral caoses. The flimes of in- 
digestion, insensible abatements of health, sodden chnnges 
of weather, aflfeot the brain, though they make no sensible 
impression elsewhere. This disturbs the imagination, and 
gives a new and melancholy complexion to the appear^ 
ances of things. When outward causes concur, the idle, 
the anxious, and the unfortun^kte are soonest seized by this 
infection. At such a time, a man should awaken himself, 
and immediately strike off into business or innocent diver- 
sion. Next to religion, there is nothing like a vigorous 
mind. Resolution and spirit will quickly repel the ma- 
lignity and discuss the humour. Now, every one is bound 
in honour as well as interest to do his best. The evils of 
necesiiity are numerous enough, without being multiplied 
by those of choice. 

The way to prevent this distemper, and cure it when it 
lies in the mind, is not to be over^xpecting. If we take 
it amiss that our acquaintance are not always ready to 8o> 
licit our business, to study our inclinations, and to compli- 
ment our humour, we are likely to have work enough. 
To look for so obliging a world as this comes to» is to mis- 
calculate extremely. When all's done, most people will 
love themselves best. Therefore, we should not be sur- 
prised when we see them prefer their own interest, break 
a jest at our cost, or raise themselves by our depression. 
It is possible they may only make reprisals, and return our 
own usage upon us. However, 'tis good not to build too 
much upon the fairness of others : and he that would live 
at ease should always put the best construction on busi- 
ness and conversation. He should not suppose there was 
malice or contempt meant him in every action he does not 
understand. To interpret up to this rigour, will make 
hiui often mistaken and always upon the fret, and is the 
way neither to be just to others, nor kind to himself.' — 
Jtsremtf CoUutr's Euays. 

* My ooQBclenoe Is my crown, 
Contented thoughts my rest, 
ICy heart is happy in itself^ 
Ify bliss is In my breast. 

My wishes are but few. 

All easy to Ailfll, 
I make the limits of my power 
• The bounds onto my wilL 

I feel no care for gold. 

Well-doing U my wealth ; 
My mind to me an empire is, 

While grace aflbrdeth healtb. 

Spare diet Is my fkre, 

My clothes more lit than fine; 
I Icnow I feed and clothe a foe 

That, pampered, would repine 

No change of fortune's calm 

Can cast my comforts down: 
When fortune smiles, I smile to think 

How quickly she will fh>wn. 

And when in angry mood 

She preyed an angry foe, 
SmaU game I found to let her come, 

Less loss to let her go.' —SouthieelL 

* Partake only of virtuous recreations, for as these de- 
light the contrary hurt. 

Accustom yourself to bear with misfortunes, that you 
may be able to do so when you are obliged to it 

Never torment yourself with repining at your condition, 
be it what it will ; but rather do all you can to better it 

E^joy good things moderately, and bear with bad pa- 
tiently. 

It is better to be a poor good man than a rich knave : 
for riches are only of use to the living, and virtue is of 
much greater service to the dead. 

Reflect that there is nothing permanent in this world ; 
and then you will neither be overjoyed at prosperity nor 
dejected in adversity.' — Isocrates to Demanicus. 

* Whosoever trains his children well, gives them much 
though he leaves them little. The condition of the mind 
is alone to be respected. Good men require only what is 
sufficient : the bad thirst after excess. Supply your child's 
necessities, and, being well educated, he will despise su- 
perfluous plenty.' — Xenop?um to Onto. 



* Sure peace is his ; a solid life estranged 
To disappointment, and fklladoas hope^ . 
Rich in content*— Thonuom. 

* Nature I'll coort in her seqnester'd haunts 
By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grore, or ctH, 

Where ttie poised hu-k his evening ditty chanota, 

And health and peace, and contemplation dwell 
There study shall with solitude recline: 

And ftiendsbip pledge me to his fellow swains; 
And toil and temperance sedately twine 

The slender cord that flnttMng life sustains: 
And feailess poverty shall gnard the door, 

And taste, unspoiled, the frugal table epnaiX, 
And industry supply the humble store. 

And sleep unbiibed his dews refreshing shed. 
While mantled innocence, ethereal sprite. 

Shall chase far off the goblins of the night; 
And independence o'er the day pre^de, 

Propitious power 1 my patron and my pride.* 

Ode to iHdeprHdmee ; SwioBetL 

' Oft hi the lowly root the humble cell 
Of poverty, where pain and sorrow dwell, 
SIncerer virtues in the breust we meet 
Than in the stately dome and regal seat, 
Where lords and kings are nursed in courtly wQea, 
'Midst deep suspicions and insidious smiles; 
Where love and charity no place can claim. 
And sacred friendstiip lives not but In name. 

Yet these, when once by diverse fortune led 
Beneatli the covert of some mstic shed. 
May blend their souls to friendship's purer lorsi. 
And taste a happiness unknown before.'— jUM^ik H. 

* A noble heart by noble deeds is known, 
Sway'd by no change, no dictates but its own ; 
In every lore of courtesy refined. 
Where habit stamps what virtue had ei^oIn*d. 
Not leas the he&rt, which vice polluting stains, 
At every turn its wretched l>ent maintains, 
Where nature warp'd an evU habit take^ 
And fisvoured he sych habit who forsakesL' 

BookSBi Ortmuio FmrhsiK 

[Game under Cover.] 

On the appointed day, Mr Smith was seated in Mr 
Brown's library. After some preliminary talk, they en- 
tered upon the special object of their meeting. 

* Here,' said Mr Brown, ' is a writer who nya, ' Littte 
circumstances, and events that appear trifling; singly con- 
sidered, make up the sum of human enjoyment or misery. 
The retrospect of our past lives will show us that the 
greatest misfortune we have suffered is the sum total of 
useless vexation inflicted on ourselves and others, from the 
want of Christian restraint upon temper and Christian 
incitement to benevolence.' Here are a few verses by 
Hannah More. Read them, if you please.' 

< Read them yourself,' said Mr Smith, * you are more of 
a book man than I am.' 

Mr Brown read as follows :— 

* Since triflee make the sum of human things, 

And half our misery from our foibles springs 

Since life's best joys consist In peace and ease. 

And few can save, or serve, bnt all can please. 

Oh! let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 

A small unkiudness Is a great offence. 

Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain, 

But all may stmn the guilt of giving pain. 

To bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth. 

With power to grace them, or to crown with health. 

Our little lot denies ; but Heaven decrees 

To all the gilt of mlnist'rlng to ease. 

The gentle offices of patient love. 

Beyond all flattery, and all price above. 

The mild forbearance of another's fisnlt; 

The taunting word snppress'd as soon as thoogUt : 

On these Heaven bade the sweeu of life depend, 

And cmsh'd ill-fortune when it made a friend. 

A solitary blessing few can find — 

Our Joys with those we love are intertwined; 

And he whose wakeftil tenderness removes 

The obstructing thorn which wounds the friend he lov6% 

Smooths not another's rugged path alone, 

But scatters roses to adorn his own. 

Small slights, contempt, neglect nnmix'd with hate^ 

Make up in number what they want in weight ; 

Tliese, and a thousand grieft minute as these, 

Corrode our comforts and destroy our peace.* 
*That is an unfortunate selection you hare made in be- 
half of your own theory,' said Mr Smith ; * it goes to show 
that we are constantly subjected to external annoyances 
which we cannot help, and whichare sure to make vs 
miserable.' ^ , _, ^ f" ^ ^ ^T ^ 
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'That they do make up a oonsiderable part of most 
people's misery I do not deny ; and that they will con- 
tinae to do so» so long as people act as they do, is more 
than likely ; but if people would act as the writer advises, 
the cril wcmld cease.' 

*BQtif they don't?' 

* Well, if they wont, the only resource is to treat these 
annoyances from without as you would those from within.' 

* Not to heed them, you mean ? ' 
'Exactly.' 

* Nor a broken leg ? ' 
'The cases are not parallel.' 
•They both give pain.' 

* But in very different degrees.* 
' Still both give pain.' 

* Geaerally they do, but one may not, at least in the 
greater number of cases, and this is the point in hand. 
Let me read you this passage from Farrington's ' Memoirs 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds.' Sir Joshua, when young, wrote 
rules of conduct for himself. One of his maxims was — 
* That the great principle of being happy in this world, is 
not to mind or be affected with small things.' To this rule 
he strictly adhered ; and the constant habit of controlling 
his mind contributed greatly to that evenness of temper 
which enabled him to live pleasantly with pei-sons of all 
descriptions. Placability of temper was his characteris- 
tic. The happiness of possessing such a disposition was 
acknowledged by his friend Dr Johnson, who said, ' Rey- 
nolds was the most invulnerable man he had ever known.' 
' Sir Joshua,' says one, in reviewing the passage, ' did not 
owe his happiness to his contempt of little things, but to 
his 8ucce:«s in great ones ; and it was by that actual suc- 
cess, fiu* more than by the meritorious industry and exer- 
tion which contributed to it, that he was enabled to disre- 
gard little vexations.' 

' That's it,' said Mr Smith ; ' that explains all.' 

' Well,' said Mr Brown, ' it may be granted that he de- 
rived much enjoyment from his great success in life, and 
' it may be admitted, too, that this enabled him in some 
measure to disregard certain little annoyances; but it 
must also be allowed that the very eminence he reached was 
calculated to make him more susceptible in other points 
of equally petty and contemptible a nature; and, at any 
rate, his rule, if carried out by any one, will preclude 
much pain, if it do not secure positive happiness. Nor 
does it follow that by relying to be painfully affected by 
tnfles we should cease to receive pleasure from insignifi- 
»nt sources. The rule may be stated thus : take all the 
pltasure you can from innocent trifles, but do not let 
trifles vex you. To say that we have no power here, or 
that only the eminently fortunate have, is to say that the 
great majority of mankind have no power or share in 
making their own happiness or misery. The peevish dis- 
contented man is simply an object of pity— a result of cir- 
cumstance and constitution — a necessary misery, and not 
a responsible eriL Is it wrong to take all the good we 
1 1 can out of passing events, both great and small, and as 
; tittle of the evil as possible T or is it best to take the evil 
only, and reject the good ? ' 

' But we can't help feeling the evil as well as the good.' 

' That Is not a direct answer to my question ; but think 
you it is right to feel the evil only and nf> the good! ' 

' Ortainly not.' 

' Many act as if they thought so— as if it were a sin to 
be cbeeriul, and a virtue to be morose.' 

'But still we are passive in both cases.' 

'Not in both ; for many resist the good, and give way 
only to the evil.* 

' That is their own fault.' 

• Well, it seems they are not passive as to good, for if 
they were, they could not help eigoying it Is it other- 
wise, think you, with evil ? ' 

• I rather think so.' 
'Then there is no help but being miserable.' 

• Not exactly that either, for many have few crosses, and 
moeeed in most things.' 

' Still the best success has some little drawbtcks in it; 



and as they are forced to yield to the evil in the drawbacks 
and not to the good in the success, they must be unhappy 
still.' 

* No; for the pleasure may exceed the pain.' 

* But they are forced, you say, to feel the pain and not 
the pleasure ; and as the feeling of the pleasure is an op- 
tional matter, many, who do not know this, may miss it.' 

' They will soon learn.' 

' How comes ifc» then, that successful men are not all 
happy men ? ' 

* The presumption is they are so.* 

* Some have made no secret of their unhappiness, and 
some have taken away their own lives.' 

* They only pretended to be unhappy.* 

'They would hardly commit suicide under the same 
pretence.* 

* There is no saying — some people have strange fancies.* 
'Yes; but hardly so strange as that. But you ^^ay 

people will soon learn to take the good out of things, while 
no one has the power to neutralise the evil. What will 
you say of two men in precisely the same circumstances, 
bearing the same misfoctunes, the one patiently and with 
an equal mind, the other moodily and impatiently.' 

' That seldom happens.' 

' But it has happened. Both sacred and profane bio- 
graphy furnish us with instances, and you remember my 
friend Grant.* 

' Certainly, I was surprised at the equanimity and even 
cheerfulness with which he bore his heavy trials, but it 
must have resulted from constitution.' 

' Then constitution, it seems, may save us from the per- 
ception and feeling of worldly crosses P * 

* It looks like it.' 

* A certain obtuseness of feeling you mean ? * 
' Quite so.' 

•Is Grant unfeeling P' 

' No, not in other things ; but he may be in that. 

* Nor in that neither.' 

« How, then, did he escape? ' 
' By being prepared beforehand,* 

* How prepared T ' . . . , 
' By reflection, and by acting out his convictions. 

* But how could he act them out ere his sorrows came?' 

* By conquering smaller evils. Use here has the same 
effect as elsewhere. The best way to take care of the 
pounds is to look after the pence. I do not speak at ran- 
dom. He told me all, and in truth saved me from becom- 
ing a confirmed moper and self-tormentor. I was angry 
with him at first, but he bore with me, and saved me.' 

* Saved >ou from what? ' 
« Myse f.' 

'That is droll.* 

' It is not the less true. There is more frequent need to 
say, • save me from myself* than • from my friends or . i e- 
mies.' A man is often his worst enemy, though he does 
not see it, or rather will not see it.' 

* That is a new doctrine.' ^ 

* It is, however, an old truth, and an important one. ^ 

* If old and important, most men would have seen it' 

* That does not follow. It is the most difficult part of 
knowledge to know one's self. A man may conquer the 
world, and be a slave to his own foibles— exhaust science, 
and be ignorant of his own heart— detect impositions from 
without, and yield to them from within— see the foibles of 
others, and be blind to his own— nay, condemn in another 
what he approves in himself. But we have left our subject, 
and ere we recur to it, I must leave you a few minutes to 
dispatch a note.' 

THE VILLAGE GARRISON. 
It happened, in the course of the thirty years' war, that 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, who commanded the Spanish troops, 
then over- running the Palatinate, found it necessary to 
possess himself of a little walled village, called Ogersheim, 
that lay in his way. On the first intelligenca of his ap- 
proach all the inhabiunts fled to Manheim ; and when 
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Gonsalvo at lensrUi drew near and summoned the place to 
surrenderi there remained within the walls only a poor 
shepherd and his wife, the latter of whom, having that 
▼ery morning brought a little infant into this world of 
misery, was unable to leave her bed ; and her husband, of 
course, remained with her. 

The anxiety and distress of the poor man may be more 
easily imagined than described. Fortunately, however, 
he possessed both courage and shrewdness ; and, on the 
spur of the moment, bethouRht himself of a scheme to 
give bis wife and baby a chance of escape, which, after 
embracing them both, he hastened to put into execution. 

The inhabitants, having run off in a tremendous hurry, 
had left almost all their property at his disposal ; so be 
had no difficulty in finding what was requisite for bis pur- 
pose, Damelyi a complete change of dress. Having first 
accoutred his lower man in military guise, he tossed away 
his shepherd's hat, which he replaced with a huge helmet, 
* a world too wide ; ' be buckled a long sword to his side, 
threw a goodly cloak over his shoulder, stuck two enor- 
mous pbtols in his belt, and, putting on boots so thick in 
the soles and high in the heels that they lifted him about 
half a yard from the ground, he fastened to them a pair 
of those prodigious jingling spurs which were the fashion 
of the timet. Thus accoutred, he forthwith betook him- 
self to the walls, and leaning with a pompous air on his 
aword, he listened coolly to the herald who advanced to 
sammoo the village to surrender. 

* Friend,' said our hero, as soon as the herald had con- 
cluded bis speech, * tell your commander that though I 
have not made up my mind to surrender at all, I may 
possibly be induced to do so provided he agrees to the 
three following conditions, in which I shall make no sbate- 
meot whatever : First, the garrison must be allowed to 
march out with military honours. Second, the lives and 
property of the inhabitants must be protected. Third, 
they must be left to enjoy the free exercise of the Pro- 
testant religion.' 

The herald immediately replied, that such preposterous 
conditions could not for a moment be listened to ; adding, 
that the garrison was known to be weak, and concluding 
^yyjinin demanding the instant surrender of the place. 

* My good friend,' answered the shepherd, * do not be 
too rash. I advise you to inform your general from me, 
that nothing but my desire to avoid bloodshed could make 
me think of surrendering on any terms whatever ; and 
please to add, that if he does not choose to agree to those 
already stated he will gain possession of the town only at 
the point of the sword ; for I assure you on the word of 
an honest man and a Christian, as on the honour of a gen- 
tleman, that the garrison has lately received a reinforce- 
ment he little dreams of.' 

So laying, the shepherd lighted his pipe and puffed 
away with an air of the most consummate nonchalance. 
Confounded by this appearance of boldness and security, 
the herald thought it prudent to return and state to Oon- 
salvo the demands which had been made. The Spanish 
general, deceived by this show of resistance, and being 
unwilling to waste either men or time in reducing this 
paltry town, resolved to agree to the conditions offered, 
and, followed by his troops, approached the gates. This 
lenient determination was announced by the herald to the 
shepherd, who only vouchsafed to say in reply, * I find 
your commander is a man of some sense.' He then left 
the walla, let down the drawbridge, deliberately opened 
the gates, and allowed the Spanish troops to pour into the 
town. Surprised at seeing no one in the streets but a 
strange-looking fellow, whose caricature of a military 
costume hong upon him like patchwork, Gonsalvo began 
to suspect treachery, and, seising the shepherd, demanded 
to know where the garrison was P 

« If your highness will follow me I will show you,' an- 
swered the mstic. 

* Keep by my stirrup, then,' exclaimed Gonsalvo ; ' and 
on the least symptom that vou mean to betray me 1 shall 
eend a bullet tbroogb your heart.' 

' Agreed,' said our friend. * Follow me, Spaniards ! for 



I assure you on the word of an honest man and a Christtsn, 
as well as on the honour of a gentleman, that the garrison 
will offer you no injury.' 

He then placed himself by Gonsalvo's stirrup, and, fU- 
lowed by the troops, passed through several silent and de- 
serted streets, till at length, turning into a narrow laoe, 
he stopped before a mean-looking house, and, having pre- 
vailed on Gonsalvo to enter, he led him into a amall rMm, 
where lay his wife with her boy beside her. 

* Noble general,' he said, pointing to the former, 'this 
is our garrison ; and this,' be added, taking his son in bis 
arms, * is the reinforcement of which I told you.' 

Aware, now, of the real state of matters, the absurdity 
and cleverness of the trick moved even Spanish gravity, 
and Gonsalvo gave free course to his mirth. Then, tsk- 
ing off a rich gold chain which decorated his own person, 
he passed it round the neck of the infant 

' Permit me to offer this mark of my esteem,' he said, 
good naturedly, * for the valiant garrison of Ogersheim. 
By the hand of a soldier I envy you the possession of seeh 
a reinforcement ; and you must let me present you with 
this purse of gold for the use of the young recruit.' 

He then stooped down and kissed the delighted mother 
and her boy, and quitted the house, leaving the shepherd 
to boast for many a summer day and winter night of the 
success of his stratagem. — Anon, 
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At almost equal distances between the two islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and in the centre of the Irish 
Sea, stands the little rock-formed Isle of Man. Histori- 
cally eclipsed by the more magnificent countries to which 
it became alternately an appendage, the Isle of Man has 
scarcely been taken general cognisance of in any other 
way than as a tributary bland. Amongst its own people, 
however, it has been regarded with a more independent 
and egotistical feeling; and to the geologist and anti- 
quary it presents features of great interest. It is an on- 
doubted fact that very little is generally known regardincf 
this ancient little regality ; and that the people of Scot- 
land, England, and Ireland are not aware that it still 
preserves a s{)ecies of distinct nationality and the privi- 
leges of an independent kingdom. We have before bi a 
history of that little isle of the ocean,* by the Rev. Jo- 
seph G. Cumming, which will, however, we daresay, be 
more interesting to geologists than to historical or gene- 
ral readers. The author haa managed, nevertheleas, to in- 
terweaTe with his philosophical observations some corioos 
details concerning the state and character of Man and the 
Manx from old times, which must render his work more 
attractive than if it had been a merely scientific rescript of 
its geology. Its bold, nigged, and wild natural characte- 
ristics, befitted well the character of the Runic freebooters 
and superstitionists who made it their home, and who 
have linked with its stem features tales of war and le- 
gends of love and hatred. A glance into the history of 
the Isle of Man shows that in this little speck of land 
has been illustrated all the wonderful pheDomena ofgeo- 
logy, and all the conditions of humanity towards civilisa- 
tion. The grander and more comprehensive revolationa 
of the earth, which have raised, as monuments of their 
magnificence, the mighty mountains of Asia and America, 
and which have written down their stupendous character 
on the alluvial strata of the continents, have bad a pro- 
portionate co-action in this small island of the Irish Semf 
and those features of history which distinguish the in&a^ 
and elaboration of empires have a counterpart in the his- 
tory of this roinnte kingdom of Man. Humanity and d- 
Tilisation actually appear Lilliputian, when viewed throiKh 
the medium of this nation. When we reflect upon tee 
extent of its territory, the nature of its soil, and the sta- 
tus which it held, in comparison with that of Eoglmod er 
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re cannot forbear smiling as we read of the ex- 

i,notirna of its pompous potentates, of the jealous 

L penScious tendencies of its fevr inhabitants, and of 

«ll pri' tensions as a state. We must consider, 

r, tiiat it was the Manx who looght to glorify and 

ttis little isle, and, when people have a great 

I il theroselvet, it is hard to cMivince them that 

sre inferior to what they conceive themselves to 

Tlw Isle of Man is totally of a volcanic character. Its 
"" moootains, vitrified crags, splintered cliffs, and huge 
have been beard hissing hot from the womb of the 
Bg eartii, amongst the bubbling, boiling waters of 
lilghated smeking sea^ and its surface has b^n covered 
M the gravelly and more fertile deposits of a rollings 
inmrMinteg tide. 
llan, like every other name of equally remote origin, is 

Eeetored to have many different significations. Ciesar 
Tacitns term it Mona, and sometimes it is confounded 
^ I Mtma-prior, or Anglesea. Bishop Wilson supposed 
*" to owe its name to the Saxon word Many, or among^ 
it lies almost at equal distances from England, 
and Scotland. 1 1 wascalled Mona by the Romans, 
Hannin, or Elian Mhannin, by its Celtic inbabiUnts, 
Nwever, so that the bishop's supposition is untenable. 
BacDe suppose it to be derived from Mouim, the name 
kome by St Patrick <who was the saint of Man as well as 
«f Intrlaod) ^ore he assumed the somewhat vainglorious 
|itle of Patricias. The ancient British word Man, or 
jjtp B ii seems a nearer and likelier foundation for the 
while Maen, which signifies a file of stones or 
,. may also be considered the original word of which 
l|ui k a modification. The student of history can well 
Uprrdato the perplexity in which the earlier records of 
Mioiis subject to mvasion are involved ; and tho name of 
fba, like that of «iany a more famous country, must just 
maiB in its original darkness. 

We think we see the rude, rough natives of that lonely 
Me, after tkeir •ummer's depredations and wars upon the 
1^ were over for a season, when they chased the wild 
Mimals during the winter day, and, sitting around their 
iM-fiies at night, rehearsed their tales of the past, and 



twenty-four keys, or taxiaxi, representing the people. 
' Th(*se estates, when assembled, are called a Tynwald 
Court, and their triple concurrence establishes the law, 
which has force after it has been proclaimed from the Tyn- 
wald Hill. The Council consists of the bishop, the two 
deemsters, the clerk of the roils, the attorney-general, the 
receiver general, the water-bailiff, the archdeacon, and 
the vicar-general. Prior to the year 1846 there were two 
vicars general. The offices of receiver-general and water- 
bailiff are at present held by one person. Anciently the 
Abbot of Rushen and the archdeacon's official bad seats 
in the Council. The governor or lieutenant-governor is 
chief both in civil and military power, and has by 
law authority to call a Tynwald Court as often as he finds 
necessary, at which the Council and Keys, according 
to their oaths, are bound to attend. One clause in the 
governor's oath is remarkable: * You shall truly and up- 
rightly deal between our sovereign lady the ^een and 
her people, and aa indifferently betwixt party and party 
as this ftUiff now siandethj as far as in you lieth.' The 
deemsters are the first popular magistratea, the supreme 
judges in all civil courts, whether for lile or property. 
The office is of the highest antiquity. It is uncerUin 
whether their name is derived from to deem or to doom. 
Formerly, before the laws were written, in all new and 
emergent cases they were called in to declare «hat ihe 
law was, and the laws so declared were named Breast-laws.' 
It must be remembered that, this island, with all the 
paraphernalia of a great kingdom, is only 33| miles in 
extent from the point of Ay re to the Sound of the Cal^ 
and in its greatest breadth it is only \2^ miles. It is 
only continent of 89,458 acres of cultivated land, while of 
unappropriated crown lamls there are 3(),788 acres; to 
these may be added 10,000 acres of unsurveyed rock^ 
waters, and stony valleys, making in all a superficial area 
of about 130,246 acres, little over 360 square miles. * N a- 
turaliy the island is divided into two districts, a south- 
eastern and north-western, by the chain of mountains 
running through it. For civil purposes it is divided also 
into two districts, a southern and a northern primarily, and 
these are subdivided into six sheadings, and again into 
seventeen parishes. Each district has its deemster or 



ffinoaided the M legends of the isle — we think we see ; judge, each sheading its coroner, and each parish it« ca^ 
i&«^ w^^.u^i^A ^^tt^Au^^mA^A .^^^ u^^^^A —J tain, sumner,ai*dmoar,«.d. collector of loeds rent. There 

is another division of the island into the high haikwickt 
of Castletown, Duiglas, Peel, and Ramsey. The high 
bailiff has jurisdiction in causes under 40s. old Manx cur^* 
rency, equal to £1 : 14 : 3^d. British.' 

The history of Man is as obscure as that of Scotland, 
although perhaps more ancient and authentic xacosds are 
preserved of the former. The nation is Celtic, and was 
doubtless a colony of the curagh borne Albynians, who 
emigrated westward and peca>led Ireland. The descen> 
dants of these men returned with the Dalriadan prince 
Fergus to Caledonia in the beginning of the sixth century, 
and gave the name of Scotland to the western part of 
Great Britain. It is supposed that the Romans had a 
station in Man, but sufficient monuments do not remain 
to authenticate their occupancy thereof; it b certain that 
it became a spot of contention to the Britons after the in- 
vasion and coiKjuest of Morven by the Scoto-Irish. From 
the sixth to the ninth century, Man was alternately a 
vice-royalty of Scotland and Wales, when, in the begin- 
ning of the latter century, it was invaded by the North- 
men and retained by them until a.d. 1266, when it was 
ceded by Magnus of Norway to Alexander III. of Scotland, 
who had destroyed the forces of Haco at Largs and the 
power of Norway in the western seas at the same time. 
Perhaps the most famous of its old monarcba was Macon 
or Hacon (A.n. 973), who makes some figure in history, 
and is conspicuous as a naval commander. * He was one 
of the petty kings (eight in uuiuber) who on the river 
Dee rowed in the royal barge, Edgar holding the helm. 
Spelman calls him the prince of seamen, and states that 
his fleet consisted of 3600 ships of war, which annually 
sailed round the shores of Great Britain to free them from 
pirates. His name also (Macusiua, as Spelman writes it) 



red-haired, matted-bearded, stem-heaKed, and 
itive rovers, discoursing of Mannanan-beg-maC' 
r, that ancient and famous king who, although 
not big in stature, defended his kingdom from 
by the potency of magic. At his word the 
s -rooked to and fro like pine-trees in a storm, 
ll» ata boiled up from the fountain of its depths, and 
3AHt4 BpoQ the foe who <dared to approach ; volcanic 
;)brt iashed at his command round bis territory, and 
^ mists bewildered and enveloped his foeircn at bis 
t is from Mannanan that ancient chroniclers and 
al tradition derives the name of Man. 
The language and character of the Manx is Celtic, and 
Ifc^ haive retained these characteristics with a pertina- 
I natioaality, despite of the changes of their masters ; 
the laws of the Manx have still continued to be iden- 
J tad independent despite of the connection with £ng- 
Ihad and Scotland. The kings in Man have either been 

^^ de4>uties from the two kingdoms of Scotland and 

j||pgt> Dd, or -noblemen holding ^otui/c/^ possession of the 
^■Ml with all its4revenues, and possessing supreme autho- 
:dte when in it ; but still the laws were neither Scotch nor 
M*, but Manx. 

fln|dBally, like all Celtic nations, the Manx were go- 
Vnw by the Brehon law, a system of moral legislation 
^j4iA parto6k of the purest and most sublime republican- 
**" The Brehon laws were not written, they were not 
id in archives, tut they were remembered by an 
college of archons, and proclaimed to the people 
r, who were assembled to hear, and who had no pre- 
>xt'if ignorance if they broke them. £meTg1ng from 
leriod of comparative simplicity, the constitution of 
D Became triplex. They had their king or royal estate ; 
goremor and council, or aristocratic estate ; and the 
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the manorial right, the patronage of the bfsboprli 
minerals, and treasure- trove, were still reservefllg 
on the honorary service of rendering a cast of IBwgit^ 
every coronation, and the annual payment of f trat i^ 
£101 : 15 : lid. The act by which this was aceofa|MHi^' 
passed in January, 1765, is known by the name of te 
Act of RdV6Stffumt. This was the third time that fb» 
island changed hands by purchase ; the two former in- 
stances being those of Alexander HI. of Scotland, wte' 
gained it thus of the King of Norway ; and of Sir Wiltim 
Scroop, who bought it of Sir William Montacute. Je%a, 
the third Duke of Athol, dying in 1774, his son John nc- 
ceeded to his title and estates. Under the conviction tliil 
the family had not received a suitable remuneration far 
their surrendered rights, he petitioned Parliament in 1T8I 
and 1790 for a further allowance, but without success. At 
length, in 1805, he obtained a grant of the fourth part «f 
the revenues of the island, afterwards commuted to £3000 
per annum for ever. However, in 1825, the duke acceded 
to a proposition made to him by the Lords of the Treasoty 
to purchase the whole of his remaining interest in the 
island for the sum of £416,114; and thus the Isle «f 
Man became entirely and definitely, with all the r%Mt 
and privileges of the royalty, rested in the Briiali 
crown.* 

There are several good towns in Man, the chief of wbi^ 
is Douglas, which has a population of alx)Ut9000, or nearly 
triple that of Castletown, the next in size. In 1720 the 
entire island contained a population of 14,066 ; in 1841 
it had increased to 47,986. Small and msignificaot as 
was and is this miniature nation in the Irish Sea, yet it 
is full of splendid architectural remains, and posseases an 
opulent hierarchy. The island, it is f^id, was first erected 
into a bishopric by St Patrick in 447, who left a disci|dft 
of his own, St Germanus, as first bishop. Pope Gregofj 
IV. erected Man and the Western Isles into a conjoiDt 
diocese in the year 838, under the appellation of Sodor 
and Man, which title the island prelate still retains. The 
remote position of Man was favourable to it as a school of 
learning in the dark ages, and here, as well as in looa, 
were educated the illuminati who went out to spread 
the light of knowledge abroad amongst the dark places ef 
Europe. One of the most famous of the Manx religioai 
houses was that of Rushen, erected into an abbey in 1134 
by Olave Kleining (or the dwarf). * There is great plain- 
ness and simplicity in the few relics of the architecture of 
this abbey which now remain to us; square headed win- 
dows and doors as plain as those of tiie plainest cottage 
on the mountain-side — clear proof both of the andeot 
character of this religious house and of the limited extent 
of its revenues at any time. There is certainly no evidence 
here to bear out the statement which has been made bf 
some, that in consequence of an accession of temporal dig- 
nity, the abbot and monks degenerated from their primi- 
tive simplicity and humble industry into pride and luxury. 
The property made over to their hands was in trust for 
others, and they seem to have exercised that trust honestly 
and rigidly. It was a noble testimony to their pious cha- 
racter and their poverty that the rapacious eighth Henry 
laid not his hand upon them till he had plundered all 
their English brethren. It was the latest monastery dis- 
solved in these kingdoms; and, like all other property 
perverted from ancient religious uses, it seems to have 
settled uneasily on its owner ever since, and has perpe> 
tually been changiu? hands.' 

If the Abbey of Rushen, named after St Russin, one of 
the twelve missionary fathers who settled with Columba 
in lona, stands yet in the loneliness and desolation of its 
ruins, to attest the piety of the ancient monks and their 
progress in learning, the majestic vitrified ruins of Ca^iile 
Rushen, built by Guttard, a Scandinavian warrior, in 947. 
still attests the prowess and masonic activity of those 
times of fierce contention. Something like a halo of its ' 
old Runic character seems yet to pertain to the majestic j 
old fort. * There are strange tales afloat respectingr 
this castle and its inmates in days of yore. Tradition conHr. 
nects the castle with th^^l^^ ^ B^j^hfji^ypveiins of ^ J 



appears in the charter rf Glastonbury subscribed immedi 
ately after the King of Scotland. Camden states that he 
was not only King of Man but of many other isles, and 
places his date about ad. 960. From him it would seem 
the ancient arms of the Isle of Man were adopted, viz. a 
ship in her ruff (in full sail), with the motto, 'RexMannis 
et Insularum,' which arms Camden states be had seen on 
a seal belonging to the King of Man. These continued in 
use till the Scottish conquest (a.d. 1270), when by Alex- 
ander HI. they were exchanged to the present arms, which 
are — Gules three armed-legs proper, conjoined in fess, at 
the upper part of the thigh flexed in triangle, garnished 
and spurred topaz, with the motto, ' Quocunque jeceris 
stabit (Whichever way you shall have thrown it, it will 
stand),' surrounding it in a garter. The motto has been 
singularly appropriate to the island, for, after all the toss- 
ings about from one master to another, it has had the 
felicity to drop upon its le^'s, and has retained to the pre- 
s'^nt time its ancient peculiar and independent constitu- 
tion.' 

In 1270, four years after its cession by Norway, the 
Scottish king took possession of the island, and gave it as 
a vice-royalty to a succession of four thanes. In 1790 
Edward I. of England seized on it, but restored it to John 
Ualiol, and for fifty years Man partook of the unsettled 
state of Scotland, being the scene of battles between the 
Scotch and English, who were alternately conquerors. 
* The Scotch during their tenure of the island appear to 
have been regarded by the Manx with intense feelings of 
hatred, and these feelings continued long afti*r their ex- 
pulsion. A law was passed in 1422, * that all Scots avoid 
the land with the next vessel that goetb into Scotland, 
upon a paine of forfeiture of their goods, and their bodies 
to prison.' In the year 1344 Sir William Montacute was 
solemnly crowned King of Man, but the family seem to 
have held the island by an uneasy tenure ; and in the year 
1393 the Earl of Salisbury sold it to Sir William Scroop, 
the king's chamberlain, afterwards Earl of Wiltshire^ on 
whose attainder and execution in 1399, Henry IV. granted 
the isle to Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, to be 
held by him on the service of carrying the sword of Lan- 
caster on the day of the coronation of the kings of Eng- 
land. He was, four years after, on his attainder, deprived 
of it again by act of Parliament, and in the seventh year 
of his reign the king granted it to Sir John Stanley for 
life only. Subsequently (a.d. 1406) he extended the grant 
to him in perpetuity, in as full and ample a manner as it 
had been granted to any former lord, to be held of the 
crown of England, by paying to the king, his heirs and 
successors, a cast of falcons at their coronation. He died 
in the beginning of 1414, being at that time Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, * a man truly great, and an honour to 
his country.' He was succeeded by his son Sir John 
Stanley, who came into the isle in the year 1417, and in 
the June of the same year convened a meeting of the whole 
island at the Tynwald Hill, on which occasion were pro- 
mulgated the laws which appear first in the statute-book 
of the island.' 

The last of the family of Stanley, which had held the 
Island of Man for 300 years, was James, tenth Earl of 
Derby, who, dying without issue, was succeeded by the 
second Duke of Athol in 1735, a descendant of the daughter 
of James, seventh Earl of Derby. ' During bis reign illicit 
commerce yery rapidly gained ground in the Isle of Man, 
causing much annoyance to the British Government, who 
made to him several overtures for the purchase of his 
rights in the island, but without coming to any conclusion. 
James died in 1764, and, leaving no male issue, was sud- 
ceeded by bis nephew John in the dukedom. John having 
also married James's daughter Charlotte, the Baroness 
Strange, in 1753, became also Lord of Man in his wife's 
right. The British Government still continuing their 
overtures of purchase, the duke, beginning to fear lest, if 
he were too pertinacious of his rights, he should lose all 
without any equivalent, at length agreed io surrender 
the revenues of the isle for £70.000, and an annuity to 
himself and duchess of £2000. Tne title of Lord of Man, 
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passage,* which the lover of romance at one 
B rendered aabserrieDt to the rescue of a captive 
^ by her affianced knight, at another has described 
Id&a offaciUs deteensus AvenU, the dark road to 
home of the spell-boond giants. There is little need 
Mots to give interest to a building whose realitUs are 
romaBtic, and must move to sadness the heart that 
feel for others' woes ; but Waldron's account of the 
I^adj of Castle Rnshen is given with such a sest 
the marvellous, that it maj perhaps relieve the tedium 
(i some will deem a dry matter-of-fact description 
relic of feudal pomp and power. ' A mighty bustle 
also make of an apparition which, they say, haunta 
le Rusben in the form of a woman, who was some 
ago executed for the murder of her child. I have 
not only the debtors, but the soldiers of the garri- 
affirm that they have seen it at various times ; but 
1 1 took most notice of was the report of a gentleman, 
vfaoee good understanding as well as veracity I have a 
high opinion. He told me that, happening to be 
late one night, and caught in an excessive storm 
iBd and rain, he saw a woman stand before the castle 
; and as the place afforded not the smallest shelter, 
circumstance surprised him, and he wondered that 
one, particularly a female, should not rather run to 
little porch or shed, of which there are several in 
(town, than choose to stand still, alone and exposed 
such u dreadful tempest. His curiosity exciting him 
draw nearer that he might discover who it was that 
ed 80 little to renrd the fury of the elements, he 
rived she retreated on his approach, and at last, he 
^t, went into the castle though the gates were shut, 
obliging him to think that he had seen a spirit, sent 
home wery much terrified : but the next day relating 
adreoture to some people who lived in the castle, and 
'btsg aa near as he could the garb and stature of the 
tion, they told him it was that of the woman above- 
itiooed, who had frequently been obaenred by the sol- 
ars on guard to pass in and out of the gates, as well as 
walk through the rooms, though there were no visible 
sas to enter. Though so familiar to the eye, no person 
yet had the courage to sprak to it ; and as they say 
a spirit has no power to reveal its mind unless con- 
1 to do so in a proper manner, the reason of its being 
litted to wander is unknown.' 
great source uf revenue to the inhabitants of Man is 
ing-fisbing ; and as they possess several exceptions to 
general taxation of Britain, they still consider them- 
s as a privileged and independent nation. The naviga- 
lawa do not extend to Man, and consequently ship- 
Wilding can be carried on at a cheaper rate there than m 
I Britain. Newspapers published in Man can also pass to 
ny part of Britain free of postage, although unstamped. 
The Rev. J. G. Cumming's book does not profess to 
throw much light upon anything save the geology of Man ; 
nevertheless he incidentally, in the course of the narrative, 
dvflls with interesting effect upon several of the most 
prominent scenes, and interweaves with a geological de- 
Kription of their character the historical events connected 
vith their rise and progress, or which are associated with 
them in monumental story. To the general tourist this 
book would be a most excellent vade meevm ; to the stu- 
deat it gives a most complete diagnosis of the physical 
diaracter of the little but most interesting Isle or Man. 



Is it s feeling of regret 

For solemn tows, so lately spoken t 
Is it s fear, scarce own'd as yet, 

TluU tier new ties may soon be broken ? 
Ah, no I such causes darken not 

The clond that's swiftly passing o*er hor ; 
Hers is a fkir and happy lot, 

And bright the path that lin before her. 
Her heart has long been fk-eely given 

To him who, now her hand possessing, 
Through patient years has fondly striven 

To merit well the precious blessing. 
Is it the thought of untried years, 

That, strongly to her spirit dinging, 
Is dimming her blue eyes with tears, 

And o'er her face a rttade is flinging? 
Is it the thought of duties new, 

Of wislies that may prove deoei\ing— 
or all she hopes yet fears to do. 

Of all she loves, and all she's leaving? 
It is the thought of bygone days, 

Of those, the fond and gentle hearted, 
Who meet not now her tearful gase— 

The dear, the absent, tlie departed. 
Who, then, can marvel that the bride 

Should leave the sacred altar weeping? 
Or who would seek those t^urs to chide. 

That Aresh and green her heart are keeping? 
Not he who, with a lover's care, 

And husband s pride, is fondly guiding 
Her trembling steps ; for he can sliare 

The gentle thoughts that need no hiding. 
Soon lo\-e for him those tears will cJiase, 

And smiles relight her eye with gladness; 
And none will blame, who truly trace 

To Its pure source, her transient sadness. 



THE BRIDE. 
The bridal veil hangs o'er her brow, 

Tlie ring of gold is on her finger, 
Her lips have breathed the marriage vow. 

Why should she at the altar linger? 
Why wears her gentle brow a shade? 

Why dim bo- eye when doubt is over? 
Why doce her slender form for aid 

Lean UwnbUngly upon her knrer? 



* The bet of dark cells bnllt in the solid foundations of the towers 
and stnragly ardMd over was established in certain repairs of the 
de In 1816. 



THE TURTLE. 

Tub words turtle and alderman seem almost to be con- 
vertible terms; whenever we utter the one the other 
seems to rise before us by a principle of association. An 
alderman has no necessary connection with this creature ; 
but as it has from times long antecedent to ours been the 
principal luxury at civic feasts, and as feasting was at one 
time the most constant and inviting employment of civic 
functionaries, it may be that turtle and aldermaoic flesh 
have so assimilated as to render the relationship of the 
words something more than phonetic. The turtle or tor- 
toise is, however, esteemed for something more than its 
gastronomic capacities, and it furnishes many articles to 
the tastes of the el<*gant as well as to the grosser tastes of 
gourmands. Turtles are of several varieties and possess 
two natures, one being a dweller on the land, the other 
being chiefly a resident in the deep. The species which 
is used for food, and is expoKed thousands of miles for 
that purpose, is the green tortoise. All the other species, 
being encasod in an armour of bone, furnish that substance 
called torioiseshell, but none is capable of being manufac- 
I tured into combs and other beautiful articles save that of 
> a very small species called hawksbill. This creature, 
whose motions are necessarily slow, and whose nature 
leads it to frequent open ])9rts of sea-coast, is admirably 
furnished by nature both with a shelter and a defence. 
Its back and belly are protected by two bard strong plates 
opening before and behind, in order to admit of its head 
and fore-feet, and hind-feet and tail, being extruded and 
drawn in at the animal's will. The upper shield is called 
the buckler, and the middle of it is covered by numerous 
small plates, like horn in appearance and texture. The 
head and feet of the marine tortoise are perfect!,, flexible, 
but they are, at the same time, covered with scales ; the 
feet are longer than in the land species, and the toes are 
joined by membranes, which enable it to swim with great 
facility and rapidity. The tortoise is not furnished with 
teeth, but its jaw-bones are very hard, enabling the land 
ones to masticate their herbaceous food with great ease^ 
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and those of the sea to crush the shellfish od which tbej 
exist with much facility. 

Turtles are, like the crocodilei oyiparous ; and it is the 
parental instinct of the female, inducing her to deposit 
her eggs in the sand of the sea -coast, that exposes her to 
be captured by man. She does not manifest any care of 
tier ova after they are laid, but abandons them on the loose 
Hand to chance and the tropical sun, which, however, soon 
hatches them with his kindly rays. She scoops two or 
three hollows with her flippers, about a foot wide and two 
feet deep, making the sand fly in all directions, and in 
this open depression she will lay perhaps a hundred eggs, 
which are two or three inches each in diameter, and 
^covered by a soft, thick, membraneous substance like wet 
parchment. The shores on which the turtles deposit their 
•eggs are of an open, loose, sandy character, and hundreds 
of miles distant from their feeding places ; they go on 
shore during the night, and the female generally lays 
three times a-year, at intervals of about a fortnight be- 
tween each period. The period of solar incubation is 
About a month, and eight or ten days after they are 
hatched the young ones begin to crawl towards the sea. 
Comparatively few of them ever reach the watery element, 
in consequence of the sea-fowls and various quadrupeds 
that prey upon them ; and the fecundity of the female a 
therefore a wise provision of nature, in order to compen- 
sate for the destruction of the young. The tiger is one 
of the most active and rapacious enemies to the tortoise, 
and seems to delight in its flesh as much as does an 
alderman. Man, however, is the great arch foe of this as 
well as every other animal, and is more actively engaged 
in its destruction than is any other creature. I^ie collec- 
tion of its shells, flesh, and eggs furnish the material of 
constant employment to the Indians of the Orinoco, and 
cont«titute the staple of a constant commerce from South 
America. Turtles are caught abundantly in Cuba, on 
several parts of the South American continent, and in 
the Gallapagos Islands, where they grow to an enormous 
size. They are esteemed not only as a luxury by those 
epicures who delight in < green fat,' but are caogbt as a 
necessary adjunct in the victualling of ships when thej 
are on a return voyage from South America, and conse- 
quently far more of them are consumed by the seamen on 
tne tropical seas than by the pneople of luxurious appetite 
in England. The darkness, which is chosen by the females 
as the season for laying their eggs, is no proteetion from 
man. The fishers watch for them by the shore, especially 
on the moonlight nights, and either dispatch them with 
clubs as they come from or return to the sea, or they tarn 
them auickly on their backs, in which position they are 
as helpless as a living creature can be. Althoogh slow in 
their motions, they must be very quickly dealt with in 
either way, or they are apt to blind their pursuers and 
assailants by the manner in which they cast the sand be- 
hind them with their fins. The operation of turning 
over, when the creature is very large, requires the united 
efl^orts of several men with handspikes and levers, and 
then the huge creatures lie on their flat backs in a posture 
from which it is impossible for them to recover. In this 
way a comparatively small cumber of fishers may secure 
forty or fifty turtles in a night, and during the day they 
employ themselves in cutting up, salting, and otherwise 
disposing of their flesh and eggs. In addition to the edible 
portions of them, perhaps thirty pints of a green or yel- 
lowish oil will be extracted from each turtle, and this is 
used for burning, or as a condiment to other sorts of food. 
Turtles reserved for exportation are not killed, but are 
dragged to an enclosure, where they are kept alive, and 
in this state sent to England, whither they often arrive 
in a very healthy condition. 

The turtle is chiefly in request in the southern states of 
America, as a salted article of food, and is much esteemed 
by both whites and negroes. The Ca) mans and fishers 
from the Bahama Isles proceed to Cuba with small ves- 
sels, and in six weeks they generally complete their car- 
goes, which they carry to the colonies on the South 
American shores, and dispose of to the settlers. The 



gr«en tortle is the largest of all the species, 
have been caught of a most prodigious sise. 
Dampier, the celebrated navigator, mentions ooe 
he saw taken in the Bay of Caropeachv, four feet deep 
from the back to the belly, and six feet broad across. Its 
shield was eonverted into a little shallop, in which a bof 
of about nine years of age pulled a quarter of a mile oot 
to sea, in order to board a ship. These great green 
turtles are sometimes taken at sea as well as oo Uod, ia 
calm weather and on moonlight nights. In order to op- 
ture them, two men generally proceed from the Jaod in a 
boat— ooe acting as a rower, the other as a harpeoner. 
The spot where the turtle rises is indicated by a froth 
which appears on the surface of the water, and towards 
this spot the fishers hasten as rapidly as possible, in order 
to prevent the escape of their prey. The harpooo, which 
is of the same form as that used in the killing of whales, 
and which is very strong and heavy, is thrown with anffi- 
cient force to penetrate the shield and enter the flesh of 
the victim. As soon as the turtle feels the barb it dives, 
and the fisher, paying out line, allows it to expend its 
strength with its bl<^ and it is drawn on shore by a 
cable. These creatures are brought across the A tiantic 
in vessels fitted up for the purpose of preserving all their 
gustative excellencies, and are landed, at London chiefly, 
in anything but an inviting aspect They are then taken 
to turtle-ponds, where they are kept alive, in order to 
supply the demands of the west-enders and dvie ruleia. 

THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Wb all know what it is to the learner to be dragged on day 
by day through the dull routine cf exercises, in which s 
school-girl feels no particular interest, except what arises 
from getting in advance of her fellows, obtaining a prize, or 
suflfering a punishment. We can all remember the atmo- 
sphere of the school-room, so ungenial to the fresh and 
buoyant spirits of youth. The clatter of slates, the doll 
point of the pencil, and the white cloud, where the wrong 
figure — the ngure that would prove the incorrectness of the 
whole — bad so often been rubbed out. To say nothing of 
the morning's lessons before the dust from the desks and 
floor had been put in motion, we can all remember the af- 
ternoon sensations with which we took our places, perhaps 
between companions the most unloved by us of any in the 
school ; and how, while the summer's sun was sbiniqg in 
through the high windows, we pored with aching head otCT* 
some doll, dry words, that would not transmit themselves 
to the tablet of our memories, tho>jgh repeated with indefa- 
tigable ibdustry — repeated until they seemed to have no 
iitentity, no distinctness, but were mingled with the noi- 
▼ersal hum and buza cf the close, heated room, where the 
heart, if it did not forget itself to stone, at least forgot 
itself to sleep, and lost all power of feeling anything bat 
weariness, and occasional pining for relief. Class after 
class was then called up from this hot- bed of intellect 
The tones of the teacher's voice, though not always the 
most musical, might easily have been pricked down ia 
notes, they were so uniform in their cadences, of interro- 
gation, rejection, and reproof. These, blending with the 
slow dull answers of the scholars, and occasionally the 
quick guess of one ambitious to att«n the highest place, 
ail mingled with the general monotony, and increased the 
stupor that weighed down every eye and deadened every 
pulse. I know oot how it may iffeei others, but the iiom- 
ber of languid, listless, inert young ladies, who now re- 
cline upon our sofas, murmuring and repining at evety 
claim made upon their personal exertions, is to roe a truly 
melancholy spectacle, and one which demands the attentioo 
of a benevolent and enlightened public, even more perhaps 
than some of those great national schemes in which the 
people and the government are alike interested. It is but 
rarely now that we meet with a really healthy woman ; 
and, highly as intellectual attainment may be prized, I 
think all will allow, that no qualification can be of much 
value, without the power of bringing it into use.— ifri 
Eilii. 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 



RBV. JABEZ BUNTING, D.D. 

Fiw sentimeiits are so extenaiTely diffused over the uni- 
▼ersal haman mind as the love of fame. It is as general 
aa the appetite for food, and it is as varioos in its tastes. 
In some it is a morbid, high-seasoned love of glory; in 
others it is the simple healthy desire of what they feel they 
deserve. In some spheres of life the rays of fame inhalo 
the brows of men with the sadden, arbitrary effusion of 
accident; in others the orown of its simple glory has been 
&8hioned by an honourable and patient labour, and at- 
tamed to by a slow and toilsome ascension. In our esti- 
mation of fiime, then, which is nothing more than homage 
paid to an aggregation of general character, we ought to 
be careful in our examination of the basis upon which it 
rests; we ought to know how and from what it has been 
obtained or acquired, and to value it accordingly. 

The warrior, by some act of ferocious courage, or by a 
rs|»d suoceesion of startling Yictories, suddenly springs 
from the obscurity of the ranks to a high and isolated 
position. His fiune and glory burst in acclamations from 
the trembling lips and palpitating hearts of awestruck ad- 
miring onlookers, who, surprised by the promptitude of 
his deeds, and charmed by the influences of his aggrandis- 
ing sncoeases, add to the general shout their frantic * All 
haiL' The politician, by the reTolution of an hour, strides 
from tiie seclusion and unnoted retirement of his closet to 
the head and front of magisterial honour. He that was 
but the atomical unit of an immense system of social or- 
ganisation and was lost in it, stands up before his fellows 
on a pinnacle of renown as suddenly as is eclipsed the 
dynasty which he succeeds. To the soldier success is the 
grand element of fame. If he foils to place his heel upon 
the neck of his foe and to claim the deep-mouthed homage 
of the trump of victory, he is nothing. His career is one 
of chances, and ten Uiousand are against him winning 
even the ibetid, fleeting, unhealthy applause of a bloody- 
minded generation, whose feeble cheers must yet give 
place to the groans and expressive silence of posterity. 
Success is also the criterion of the politician's glory — suc- 
cess in bending to his will and in satisfying a host of 
partisans, who, raising him on their shoulders to the head 
and fnmt of power, bend to him in life, and after death 
build the monumental marble over his body. 

There is a feme, however, which is neither so suddenly 
won nor so brilliant as either of these, but which grows 
Hke the .iwnmortelU in the green, leafy shade of obscure 
hfe, and which is as fadeless as that bright and lovely 
flower. There is a fame which is begotten of a life of good^ 
deeds — ^whidi the Christian wins from watching angels, 
who, bending down their glistening eyes from heaven upon 
him, follow his footsteps of peace and love with smiles 
and whispered blessings through the dark labyrinthian 
mates of a sinfbl, suffering world. They write down in the 
eternal book the ineradicable records of his fame; they 
weave for him from the glories of heaven an un&ding gar- 
land, and when his pilgrimage is near a close they let it 
&11 gently on his hoary head, before they translate him 
to his throne in * the better land.' Such fame belongs to 
the deroted servant of Christ, whose glory is not of him- 
leU; but of Him for whose sake he worketh and fainteth 
not 

The world's better aspirations have often muttered the 
deeply felt hope, * would that the ideas of mankind were 
revolutionised,' and in none, assuredly, do they need so 
thorough a reform as in regard to the kind and quality of 
&me. The heroism that hals hitherto monopolised the ap- 
plause of mankind is no heroism, while the unseen deeds 
and almost unrecorded acts performed by the soldiers of 
the Cross, when looked upon with the eye of reason, rise 
up m gigantic glory before the homage-giring souls of the 
good and true^ because of the humility, devotion, and self- 
saerifioe of wfadch they are so fiill. 

The Rev. Jabez Bunting does not occupy a high place 



in the acknowledged v^ieration of the world, and yet this 
venerable man has spent his long life in the cause of God 
and humanity. Dr Bunting is one of the yenerable patri- 
archs of the connection of the Wesleyan Methodtets, and 
perhaps the most indefatigable and earnest promoter of 
missions within the pale of that large and influential body 
of Christians. He began his life, and the gpnuid purpose 
of that valuable life, in Manchester, where he seems to 
have imbibed the energy and acuteness of the man of busi- 
ness, as well as the devotion and courage of the minister. 
Zeal and ability, when allowed ftiU and free exercise, in- 
evitably win their way to consideration and influence 
among men ; and those marked and invaluable qualities 
were soon appreciated in Jabes Bunting — they indicated a 
master mind capable of sustaining the highest duties of a 
high and holy calling, and ef occupyuig the widest sphere 
of a wide field of action. From Manchester Dr Bunting 
remoTed to London, where, for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, he has fulfilled a noUe ministry, and given a life- 
long impulse to the cause of missions. 

The Wesleyan Methodists owe their origin to John 
Wesley, son of the Rev. Samuel Wesley, of Epworth, in 
the isle of Axholme, Lincolnshire^ John Wesley was bom 
in Epworth in 1703; in 1713 he was entered a scholar at 
the Charter House, London, where he remained seven 
years under the tuition of Dr Walker and of the Rev. 
Andrew Tooke, author of the ' Pantheon.' B«uig elected 
to Lincoln College, Oxford, he became a fellow in 1726, 
and took his degree of master of arts in 1726. The writ- 
ings of the celebrated Mr W. Law, author of < Christian 
Perfection,' led John Wesley and several of his fellow-stu- 
dents into the strict observance of a religious life. They 
partook of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper weekly, 
observed all the fasts of the Episcopal Church, visited the 
prisons, rose at four o'clock in the morning, and refrained 
from all f^musements. From the strictness and uniformity 
of their habits, the young men receiTed, in derision, the 
name of *' Methodists,' which has now become the denomi- 
nation of one of the most active and numerous bodies of 
Christian dissenters in England. In 1736 Mr Wesley 
made a visit to Georgia, United States, whence, alter a 
sojourn of two years, he returned to his native country. 
The contumely and scorn of the high and worldly-minded, 
and the closing of the chapel-doors upon this remarkable 
man, instead of destroying his energy and influence, 
strengthened and extended them. In 1788 he took to the 
byways and the fields — ^went down into the dark and 
lowly places of life— cried to the hitherto neglected, un- 
noticed outcasts from the Word of God, ' Come all ye that 
are heavy laden, for His yoke is light f and by the ex- 
ample of his life, and the persuasiveness of his words, he 
soon gathered around him a numerous and devout flock. 
The establishment of Methodism in England might be 
viewed as a revival of religion ; for, amongst the poor and 
neglected colliers of Ringswood and the tinners of Corn- 
wall, light and grace, hitherto unknown and unfelt» sprung 
up with vigour and shone with fervour. 

The Metlodists are divided into two sections — ^the fol- 
lowers of the Rev. George Whitfield, who are believers in 
particular redemption, or Calvinists in doctrine; and the 
Wesleyan Methodists, who profess the doctrine of universal 
redemption, or Arminianism. To the latter of these sec- 
tions of this great body of English dissenters belongs the 
venerable and indefatigable Jabez Bunting. If the We»- 
leyan Methodists have been active in evangelising the poor 
of our own country, they have also been an example of 
energy and devotion in the propagation of the Gospel 
abroad; and Jabez Bunting has been the life and spirit^ 
for the last twenty years, of those heroic enterprises that 
haTO gone forth again and again to the dark plaoes of the 
earth with the light of Christ's glorious Gospel, and the 
banner of the Cross unfolded. 

Twenty years ago missionary adventure was a work of 
Christian forlorn hope. The Moravians and Wesleyans 
threw themselves in the van of that work, however. From 
* Greenland's icy mountains to India's coral strand' the 
voice of supplication came, with all the force and earnest- 
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oess of the Hindoo widow's wail and the poor immolated 
negro's cry of pain, to deliver the lands afiur off from error's 
chain ; and the devoted Moravian and the Wesleyan sped 
forth at the Master's call, to do his work. 

When Jabez Bnnting became secretary to the missions, 
their sphere was necessarily limited, and strong efforts 
were necessary to arouse attention to the calls of the hea- 
then ; but as the aspect of the darkened pagan world was 
again and agiun presented to the gaze of Christians, their 
hearts and hands expanded to the work. On the continent 
of Europe and Ireland, at this time, upwards of 1 2,000 
people are under the cognisance of the Wesleyan Mission 
Board; in Asia, upwards of 8000; in the South Seas, 
about 30,000; in Africa, upwards of 20,000; in the West 
Indies, nearly 80,000; and in America about 80,000. Of 
these, upwards of 105,000 are full and accredited church 
members ; nearly 6000 are upon trial ; while 80,000 are 
children being taught in the mission's schools. Amongst 
the untrodden wilds of the north, and in the almost unex- 
plored regions of Africa, their missionaries and catechists 
have set up their little tabernacles for the preaching and 
teaching of the word. For the furtherance of the great 
and noble objects comprehended under the appellation of 
missionary enterprise, the Wesleyan Methodist communion 
contribute more than any other body of voluntary contri- 
butors. The Church of England Missionary Society sup- 
ports a staff of missionaries at an annual cost of about 
£106,000; the Wesleyan Methodists devote to the same 
purpose nearly £100,000, the children in the communion 
contributing no less than £4000 annually. The missions 
of this great section of the Christian church occupy a large 
part of the visible, and what may be almost termed the 
invisible, places of the earth's surface. In those stations 
into which civilisation has neglected to penetrate, as un- 
profitable and pestiferous wastes and wilds — on those 
shores which the ship of the merchant and the bark of the 
politician, the vessel of the philosopher and canoe of ex- 
ploration, have not dared to touch, the missionary, armed 
(vith ikith and the consciousness of his heavenly purpose, 
iias fearlessly trod. 

On the western coast of Africa, amongst the Mandingoes 
)f the river Gambia!, the Wesleyans have established four 
itations, with three missionaries and their assistants, who 
tiave upwards of 400 members in society, and about 400 
shildren at the schools. South-east from this, at Sierra 
Leone, three principal stations, with three missionaries and 
:hirty-five salaried teachers, speed the gospel-message, 
^hile upwards of 8000 adults, and nearly the same nnml^r 
>f children, receive spiritual and intellectual instruction. 
3n the Gold Coast, at Cape Coast Castle, and Ashantee, 
nx stations have been fixed by the auxiliaries of this en- 
:erprising body of Christians; and to their progress and 
^el&re Jabez Bunting has ever had a watchAil and anxious 
;ye. No one who has not made himself cognisant of the 
ipirit and nature of missions can estimate the importance 
)f Dr Bunting's connection with them. Their vitality de- 
)ends upon home sympathy, home energy, and home zeal, 
IS much as upon the more apparent efforts of the active 
nissionary. By the ability, perseverance, and energy of 
L)r Buntings the Wesleyan missions have grown from a 
ninute and almost unseen nucleus into a great and efS- 
lient system of evangelisation. 

Dr Bunting is one of the oldest and most respected 
ninisters in t^e Methodist connexion. He has been elect- 
td four times as the President of the Annual Conference 
»f Ministers; and, if it were possible, the grateful hearts 
tf his brethren would confer upon the venerable Christian 
tven a more marked proof of their respect and love. 

If the incidents in the life of this great and good man 
lave not been striking and illustrious, that whole life itself 
las been useful and glorious. If his name and image shall 
tot be carved upon the sculptured marble of a semi-pan- 
heonic hall, they shall live in the grateful hearts of men, 
.nd may be cherished by the posterity of the pagan, when 
hey have been awakened from the dark night of heathen 
tondage into the blessed light and glory of the Lord's 



THE SAXON LANGUAGE. 

It is not oar purpose to offer here to oar readers a formal 
disquisition, or philological essay, on the origin and com- 
position of the Saxon language. Such in attempt woold 
occupy much space. It is but intended at present to cail 
attention to some of the more prominent piecaliaritiet of 
the tongue mentioned, and which, though they most be 
obvious enough when pointed out, may yet have escaped 
the notice of multitudes who use the said form of speech 
daily and hcnrly. The first great fact to which we woold 
call the notice of oar readers is, that the Saxon — or rather 
the Teutonic, of which the Saxon is a pure and dose dia- 
lect — shows every mark of having been d^primUw tongue^ 
that is, one originally framed by a distinct section of the 
human race to express their thoughts, and not aseooodary 
mode of speech, compounded from, or based on, one or 
more previously existing. An instance of snch a secon- 
dary language might easily be given. The Latin itself 
was of this description ; and the Greek also, though to a 
more limited extent. However, we can find our most 
striking examples of compound tongues in modern days. 
Spain, France, and Italy, all give us but dialects of the 
same fundamental languages, the Latin being the great 
basis (and that being founded on the Gkedt), with a slight 
admixture of Teutonic, Celtic, and (in the case of Spain} 
Arabic. The basial tongue being so far compound, as has 
been said, it follow s that the derivative languages just 
mentioned must be mixed and compounded to a great> to 
an enormous degree ; and that we shall in vain look in 
them for traces of that simplicity and force which charac- 
terise all the modes of speech originally or primarily in- 
vented by sections of the human race. 

IndubiUbly, the first words used by ontntored nan 
would be, as far as possible, descriptive or significative, 
in point of sound, of the purpose which the individoal bad 
in speaking. The word hiss, for instance, is perfecUy ex- 
pressive of the act which it represents, as regards at once 
the sound and sense. So is howl, and a thousand other 
words of the same sort. It is our purpose in the observa- 
tions that follow, then, to show on the one hand how 
largely our own national language is stocked with terms of 
this description, and to prove, also^ that we owe meh for- 
cible vocables almost wholly to our Saxon or Teutonic 
progenitors. Well was it for Britain, indeed, that the 
Norsemen made their various descents on our coasts, in- 
termixing their blood so largely with that of the aborigi- 
nal Britbh Celts ; for to that intermixture, so far as ho* 
man vision can penetrate, we owe not only the force and 
nobleness of our language, but likewise that adtdity of 
national character in which the pure Celts of Ireland and 
France are so lamentably deficient, and for which all their 
ingenuity of intellect cannot compensate. 

We believe that we cannot give a better idea of onr 
present purpose than by presenting an extract, in the first 
instance, from an old writer, who composed in the pore 
Anglo-Saxon of his day, comparing it at the same time 
with the style of diction of a later writer of the Engliah 
tongue. Our specimen of the first kind shall be taken 
from the ' Complaint of ScoUand,' a lamentation over the 
distracted state of that his native kingdom, by John Bel- 
leuden, better known as the translator of Boece's * His- 
tory of Scotland.' Bellenden lived in the time of James V., 
and was an ecclesiastic of note and learning. In the fol- 
lowing passage, which we modernise as much as is con- 
sistent with the preservation of its force, he represents 
himself to have heard wild outcries among the beasts of 
the field and the fowls of the air, thereby shadowing forth 
the contentions raging at the time among men. ' Their 
brutal sound,' he says, < did redound to the high skies, 
while the deep hollow caverns of deughs, and rough 
crags answered with ane high note of that same aoond 
that the beasU had blawn. Now, to tell truth of the 
beasts that made such bearing, and of the din that the 
fowls did, their sundry sounds had neither temperance 
nor tunc. For first, forth od the fresh fields, the nowt 
made noise with many a loud low. Both horses ahd 
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m ves did fast oeighf and the foals nicber. The bulls be- 
gan to bailer, when the sheep began to bleat, because the 
calves begaD to mo«r, when the dogs barked. Then the 
svine began to whine when they heard the ass rair, which 
made the bens cackle when the cocks crew. The chickens 
began to pee-ew, when the gled whistled. The fox fol- 
lowed the fed geese, and made them cry claick. The 
goslings cried whilk, whilk, and the ducks cried quack. 
The rooping of the ravens made the craws crope. The 
hooded craws cried varrok, varrok, when the swans mourn- 
ed, because the grey sea-maw prognosticated ane storm. 
The turtle began for to greet when the cuschat youled. 
The titling followed the cuckoo, and made her sing gook, 
gocA. The doo crooded her sad sang that sounded like 
sorrow. Robin and the little wren were hamely in win- 
ter. Tbe jargling of the swallow made the jay jangle ; 
then the mavis made mirth for to mock the merle. The 
laverock made melody up high in the skies ; the nightin- 
gale all the night sang sweet notes; the tuwbeets (lap- 
wings) cried * theuis nek,' when the magpies clattered ; 
the garruling of the starling made the sparrow cheep ; the 
lintwhite sang counterpoint, when the ouse yelped ; the 
redshank cried *my-fxit, my-fut,' and the oxeye cried 
* tcoeet.' The herons gave a wild skriegh, which made 
the vbaaps flee far from hame/ 

If tbe reader will look closely at this passage, he will 
gain tfaerefrom an insight into the formation of all primi- 
tive tongues. The notes or cries of all tbe beasts and birds, 
it will be seen, are designated by words approximating 
closely to them individually in sound. So it must have 
been eTerywbere originally, as regards the description of 
ail movements, sounds, and acts — the utterance of all 
thoughts. The uncultivated founders of languages must 
have striven, almost of necessity, to make their meaning 
known by imitations. How different is the point at which 
we h*ve now arrived ! Expressiveness of speech has now 
I with ns a signification totally distinct from what the 
! terms once conveyed. Whereas our forefathers desired 
I to make the sound of each word an index to the sense, 
we, advanced as we are in civilisation, look only to radical 
terms for the purpose of framing elegant derivatives, 
! which, to the ear, have no correspondence whatever with 
the sense. Many of the words in the extract already 
given would have a meaning in the hearing of any savage 
of any clime in the world. The very Qreeolander might 
I know the cry of the birds and beasts native to his land. 
I Woald he have the power to make anything, think you, of 
the story of * Anningait and Ajut' — a story of his own 
country, told by Dr Samuel Johnson P Thus run, in the 
opening of that tale, the doctor's sententious compounds : 
*0f the happiness and misery of our present state, part 
arises from our sensations, and part from our opinions ; 
part is distributed by nature, and part is in a great mea- 
wre apportioned by ourselves. Positive pleasure we can- 
not always obtain, and positive pain we cannot always re- 
move. No man can give to his own plantations tbe fra- 
grance of the Indian groves, nor will any precepts of phi- 
bsophy enable him to withdraw his attention from wounds 
or diseases. But the negative infelicity which proceeds, 
Dot from the pressure of sufferings, but the absence of en- 
joyments, will always yield to the remedies of reason.' 

DoobUess, the diction here is very polished, and sono- 
rous, and grand ; and, to ears properly qualified, conveys 
also a clear meaning. But its composite nature is glar- 
ingly obvious at a glance, and its entire effect falls far 
short, in oor humble opinion, of that produced by a sen- 
tence or two of pure and pithy Saxon. Let ns here, to 
illustrate our aigument fully, take up a few words of that 
Saxon tongue, and point out to our readers the strong 
comparative force which they possess, as well as the singu- 
lar development and combination in them of the two 
elements of sound and sense. For example, look at the 
congenial terms ckisp and clutch. While the first, by 
its very sound, indicates the firm seizure of some particu- 
lar body, the second conveys strikingly the idea of re- 
doubled force in the same act. Does not tbe word clingy 
too^ leave upon the mind the imprehsion of sometliiilg 



firmly adhering to another object P Is there not a weight 
on the tongue, as it were, in uttering the word clog/ 
Look, again, how the two J^ in ch(^give you the sense 
of something absolutely puffed away by the winds P Does 
not a speaker of necessity let his voice tremble upon the 
liquids in the term chill, as if under the influence of a 
cold shower-bath P Observe, also, how penetrative is the 
effect of cleave; how forcible the word clench; how 
thoroughly click and dock put you in mind of the move- 
ments of a clock (itself a sort of concentrated term ) ; how 
well clip des(.'ribes the act of minute paring by the tailor's 
scissors ; how significant are chink and cUnk, as applied 
to the ringing of metals ; and, finally, what a sort of con- 
sciousness of summation lies in the use of the verb close ! 
It would almost appear as if the tongue were compelled to 
dwell on the latter word, under the impression that all 
ends with its pronunciation. To go on farther with words 
from the same quarter of tbe Anglo-Saxon dictionary, we 
would ask if the ingenuity of man cculd better describe 
any action in mere words than we fint^o be done in the 
case of tbe word cough? The compound monosyllable, if 
we may call it such, is literally formed at every recur- 
rence of the tussis—tht Graeco-Latin ternf for cough, 
but one lamentably inexpressive comparatively. The 
Saxon words beginning with cr are likewise in general 
very forcible. Crack is as like the action meant as may 
be ; and so is crackle. Oramp has a kind of contraction 
in its very sound, that puts one much in mind of the real 
visitation. Nothing, again, coul J surpass in appropriate- 
ness, as regards sound and sense, the words crawl creep, 
and crouch. £ach of them appears to be finely associat- 
ed with the action which it signifies. We might also 
point t3 croak as a term that carries its meaning in its 
utterance ; as well as crush, which conveys strongly the 
impression of something or somebody being squeezed to 
annihilation. 

In the Saxon, as in other primitive tongues, we find the 
radical words to be almost uniformly monosyllabic, and 
to begin, in most instances, with a consonant, or rather a 
double consonant. If we were to examine closely into tbe 
matter, we should find that the initial letters or conso- 
nants give origin, in each separate case, to classes of words 
approximating to one another in sense. For example, all 
the words beginning with cl represent a rather quick and 
sharp action, but not one accompanied by great force. 
That is left to another series of letters, and particularly, 
as we shall yet see, to the consonants st, which give a re- 
markable power to the terms they are prefixed to. In tbe 
meantime, we may go on regularly by noticing the cu- 
rious effect of the letters dr on the words to which they 
constitute the prefix. The action which they indicate is 
unlike that of the words beginning with cl. It 4s not 
quick and sharp, but slow and heavy. Take as instances 
the verbs drag, draggle, draw, drawl, drench, dribble, 
drip, drop,drivel, drizzle, droop, drum, and various others. 
In all of these, we see the strongest proofs of their being 
parts of a primitive language — ^founded on imitations in 
sound of the actions which the words really represent. 
Who can pronounce such a term as drawl without being 
positively compelled to copy its meaning in tbe utterance? 
And who can fail to recognise the nice distinction botwixt 
drip and drop, both indicating a slow action of wa^T, and 
yet one denoting the fall of petty globules, while tue other 
pictures a fall much more full and sonorous P 

The words beginning with ^ have also their own pe- 
culiar character, almcbt all of them expressing an ex- 
tremely rapid and light action, such as the tongue is 
forced so far to accord with in enunciation. Of this descrip- 
tion are the words flash, flay, fling, flitter, flog, flutter^ 
fly, and the like. The distinction is nice, and yet suffi- 
ciently obvious between the effects of fl and cl, as the 
initials of verbs of action. The intensity and rapidity of 
the^ does by no means appertain to the cl, as the mere 
pronouncement of the terms opened by the former will 
satisfa^^-torily show. 

There is a particular softness of action, again, repre- 
sented by tbe radical words tegmning with gl, as glimmer^ 
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glitUff glisten, glicU, gloomy and others. Od the con- 
trary, there is a striking degree of harshness pertaining 
to the verbs that open with gr, and which quite corre- 
sponds with the effect of these consonants in utterance. 
What could more emphatically shadow forth the actions 
implied than the several words, grapple, grasp, grin, gripe, 
grope, grvb, and so forth P All these have meanings of 
one and the same class. How effective the adjectives, 
too, grim and gruff f Their sound is most picturesquely 
appropriate to their signification. Several of the verbs 
beginning with gn have a curious kind of force of their 
own, as gnash and gnawt both of which indicate a twisted 
convulsive action, as it were, and one which they actually 
signify in sense as in sound. 

The majority of the radical verbs commenced by the 
letter h (which was almost alwa3rs fully sounded or pro- 
nounced in that position originally) have a singularly well- 
defined signification. Our Saxon ancestors, feeling the 
force of the letter or aspirate in utterance, applied it, and 
most naturally, to characterise those forms of strong 
exertion which are accompanied with an expiration, such 
as is made in the forcible pronunciation of h in cases where 
it is pronounced and originates a word. There is, in 
short, a kind of breathless energy, and for the most part 
speed, in the actions which the radical verbs of this class 
imply. Hack, hash, hawl, Jialt, haste, heap, heave, help, 
hem, hide, hie, hit, hold, hook, hop, hover, hug, hunt, huA, 
et cetera, are examples of the peculiar character of the 
words of action beginfting with h. There is often also a 
sort of elevatory cast in the action indicated by words so 
commenced ; and numerous nouns similarly formed de- 
note elevation of site. Many readers will remember 
Pope's artificial attempt to exemplify this point in his 
essay on criticism : ' Up the high hill he heaves a huge 
round stone.' This example proves what has been asserted, 
that, with the initiatory letter h, words assume the sig- 
nification, in many cases, of an elevatory movement or 
action. Still the expiratory force of the h applies univer- 
sally. The ' heights of heaven,' and the * hollows of 
bell,' are, as regards verbal picturing, indebted alike to 
the letter for force and emphasis. Milton knew well the 
value of the h. 

• Him the Almlffhty Power 
Hnrl'd headlonf? flaraioff from the ethereal sky 
Wltb hideoas ruin.* 

We might mention many other expressive words begin- 
ning with h, both verbs and nouns. The sound of hamper, 
for example, is most significant of the action ; and the 
utterance of hiccup is the very action itself. The adjec- 
tives hard and harsh not only carry their meaning in their 
sound, but shadow forth severally nice degrees of mean- 
ing. Jibe latter of them doubling the force of the former. 
We must dwell no longer, however, on this demi -vowel, 
or semi-consonant, of which the well-known riddle says 
finely — 

* Twaa whlsper'd in hcaren, 'twas nmttcr'd In hell, 
And echo caught faintly the aonnd as It fell ; ' 

and of which same pseudo-letter the Cockneys make such 
strange use, now denying it a place where it has a right to 
be, and locating it where it should not be found. Horace 
Smith somewhere accuses this metropolitan custom of 
causing a poor lady's death. Driving one day in a carriage 
along the cliift at Brighton, with the open precipice on 
one hand, and a hedge on the land side, the unlucky dame, 
getting alarmed, screamed out to the coachman to keep 
nearer * the edge,' which order being obeyed, the vehicle 
and its contents were tumbled into the sea. Alas! the 
lady meant to say ' the hedge/ but her city tongue could 
not sound the word aright. Horace Smith says that a 
coroner's inquest would have found the death a natural 
one, inasmuch as the lady simply died of ' in-aspiration ' 
— that is, in one sense, want of breath. 

Many of the words beginning with the letter/ are pecu- 
liarly expressive; for instance, the verb to Jag. One al- 
most feels a thorn in one's flesh at the very sound of the 
term. Then, does not the verb to Jar make the very 



the word Jaw, again, are you not compelled so to ope^ 

j the mouth as to render its sense unquestionable P 'Thi 

term Jerk is also exactly indicative of the action impliedi 

and Jig is enough to make your fe^t set off in a St Vitus 

I dance. Though not using this word individually, MiltJ 

I made admirable use of the Saxon tongue to pourtraj 

similar hilarious movements in the lines — 

* Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles* — 

lines unequalled in our literature for picturesque forc« 

Jeer carries scoffing in its very sound, the tongue beinj 

forced, as it were, to dwell on it scornfully ; and no odj 

could pronounce the word Jilt rightly, on the other hand 

without a sort of contemptuous abbreviation. Jog, Joggu 

Jolt, and Jostle, give one a strong sense, each and all, o 

being 'dunched' and shaken, seriously to the aDnoyano 

of the bodily man. What could better indicate confusia 

than the phrase Jumble/ And does not the catching i 

the breath, rendered almost compulsory in uttering thI 

word Jump, denote with clearness the nature of the actio^ 

implied P 

We find, however, that it will be necessary to defer oJ 
remaining notices of the Teutonic or Saxon vocabulary u 
another occasion. As yet we have overrun scarcely on 
half of the dictionary. At the outset, any desire to giJ 
a regular philological discussion on the language of oa 
northern sires was disclaimed, but, nevertheless, od 
readers will find in the end that the present observation 
are not made without a purpose, and that purpose a di^ 
tinct and definite one. We may hope that it will all 
prove a useful one. ] 



THE LESSONS OP AUTUMN. 

There is an eventide in the day, an hour when the su 
retires, when the shadows fall, and when nature assunx 
the appearance of repose and silence. This hour is &vouj 
able to reflection. There is an eventide in the year; 
season which tenderly touches the heart — a season whe 
the sun withdraws his strongest beams, when the lesT^ 
fall, and when the harvest is gathered. It is a season k 
religious contemplation. God and nature are addres^ 



1. Autumn tends to wean us from the possessions < 
the world. This evening of the year assures us, that tl 
strong and rapid pulse of youthftil vigour must gradual^ 
sink, and then stop for ever. It tel Is us of the steady advaiM 
of time. A few weeks ago, the summer was glorying i 
its power and the sun was rejoicing in his ascendant; bu 
now the chill air of autumn alarms us of the approacbio 
winter. Whatever may be the passions which societ 
has awakened, we pause amid the hastening desolations ( 
nature. W'e set down in the lodge of the way-faring ma 
in the wilderness, and we feel that all we witness is a 
emblem of our own fate. We rise from our meditatioi 
with hearts softened and subdued. 

2. Autumn brings a general though pleasing melanchol\ 
It is useful, because it is not an individual remonstrano 
Nature does not, like some men, insult while she instruct 
Yet a few years we think, and all that now bless, or a 
that now convulse humanity, will also have perished. Tl 
mightiest pageantry of life will pass ; the loudest notes i 
triumph will be silent in the grave; the wicked, whorcw 
active, will cease from troubling, and the weary, whereto 
sufifering, will be at rest Under impressions so profouoi 
the hatreds and cares of life sink unperceived from oi 
bosom. Every unkind passion falls with the leaves whit 
fall around us ; and we return slowly to our homes ai 
to society, with the wish only to enlighten and to blet 
them. 

8. Autumn enjoins trust in God. The laws of natui 
are God's continued agency, and their eff^ects are tlie q 
hibitions of his providence. We are about to witness Uj 
decays of the year. Amid these impressions we nee 
support — and there is support for us. We lift our d 
sponding eyes, and we see above us One, *who is ctJ 
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« is a God ; and, from the tempestuous sea of life, we 
Ui&t pole-star of nature, to which a sacred instinct has 
«ted our ejes, and which bums with undecaying ray 
ighten us among all the darkness of the deep. 
. Autumn illustrates the value of the promise of a 
trrecHon. Nature yearly perishes, but is yearly re- 
red- The same sun which, by its receding ray, brings 
auCwmn, will, by its growing heat, call forth the spring. 
ier such conTictions, hope dawns upon the sadness of 
heart. The melancholy of decay becomes the herald 
renewal. So shall it be with the dead. We see be- 
td the graTe, a greater spring, and with calmness we 
render ourseWes to death. "While the sun of mortality 
ks, we hail the rising of the Sun of Righteousness, and 
Ibe hours when all the honours of nature are perishing 
mt us, we prostrate ourselves in deeper adoration before 
n wlio sitteth on its throne. — Brookf. 



BR£E DAYS* HUNT AFTER CROAKERS. 

(Tlilrd Day's Hunt— eontinned from p. 7ft.) 
orr attributed the calmness of Grant,' said Mr Brown, 

his return, ' to a certain insensibility of constitution, in 
t direction of misfortunes and bereavements. This is 
t likely, since he is of a nervous temperament, and natu- 
11 J quick in his sympathies ; nay, I know certainly this 
Is not the &ct in lus case. I admit there are certain con- 
itutions, or states of body, which dispose a man to look 

the sunny side of things ; and that there are other states 
id constitutions which incline a man to regard the gloomy 
}e ; but then this tendency may be checked and weakened 
r restraint, or strengthened and confirmed by indulgence, 
St ais a choleric temperament may. Some, by care and 
ought, have completely subdued a naturally bad temper, 
t much so, indeed, as to be remarkable for the sweetness 
id ev«>nness of their disposition.' 

' Pew, I suspect, have managed that' 

' But the few prove it to be possible, and the number 
culd be greater if more would earnestly set about it. Men 
ke the rein to their ill-humours and tendencies, and when 
bey be^n to suffer ft*om them, they say they are martyrs to 
lis and to that in their constitution, whilst, in truth, the 
poilcd children of their mind are only making reprisals 
|>on them. The drunkard may repine at his broken con- 
thution, but he has himself to blame for it This is part 
r his wages, and vice is the surest of paymasters. The 
oil money may be delayed, as is often the case with virtue, 
bough it is not the lees true that virtue is its own reward 
ad vice its own punishment; but the self-tormentor has 
has advantage — he gets bis cash on the nail.' 

* It wonld seem, by your account that the sooroes of un- 
A^iness are so many, as to make it impossible to escape 
ae or other of them.' 

• 111* y are many, but not therefore unavoidable — at least 
D a grfat nieasure ; and by shutting up one source, you 
fave greater force to battle with and ^but out the others, 
u»t as filling up efifectU'illy one breach in a besieged city 
1 akes it more easy to defend the rest. • Every victory he 
n de bt-canie the means of another,' says Justin of Ninus; 
md in truth in this conflict there is but one battle-ground — 
me citadel to defend.' 

' Namely ? ' 

* I'be mind. That is the seat of war, and the arena of 
er^quest or defeat. It may be well to classify the ap- 
|*r(iache8 through which the enemy makes advance, but it 
t> of greater moment to know where the struggle will al- 
iravs take place, in order that the forces of the mind may 
Bobesitatingly and simultaneously rush to the rescue.' 

• You talk of the approaches of the enemy — have you | 
counted them ? ' 

'Not exactly; but they may be said to be two — physi- 
cal and mental — through the medium of the body or the 
trind; or they may otherwise be said to arise out of the 
pa?t, the present, and the future — from without and from 
wiihin.' 

' And yoQ olFer battle to them all ? ' 



* Not offer battle, but resist invasion, if it be attempted.' 

* You admitted before there were certain distempers of 
the body acting on the mind, which the mind oould not 
resist.' 

* Certainly, and it is needless to be always re-stating 
them.' 

* From without and from within I What do you mean by 
within ? * 

' Within the mind itself; what the current of thought 
throws up: painful ideas, which return the more fre- 
quently, and in greater force, the more they are en- 
couraged.' 

* But it appears they will come in, in spite of you.' 
*Yes, just as vicious thoughts will; but you are an- 
swerable for entertaining them.* 

* But if in, how can you keep them out? ' 

* Put them out as angels do.' 

* That is, if you are able ? ' 

* Precisely.' 

* And if not they will stay in? ' 

* Yes ; but few feirly try whether they are able, or only 
try, at remote intervals, after the enemy has settled down 
and fortified himself The victory would have been com- 
paratively easy at first In plain terms, the power of ha- 
bit forms—the most difficult of all powers to dislodge. I 
named the * past' and it occurs to me just now, that a 
retrospect of the past affords a strong motive for not giving 
way to one of the most frequent sources of disquietude — 
I mean the puny cares and jostlings of life — the small try 
of misery, and yet from their number, more to be dreaded 
than shark or mammoth.' 

* Well, let's hear.' 

* Which of these petty evils do we now remember, or if 
we could, which of them should we not now smile at, and 
wonder we yielded to them? and yet when put together, 
they have given us more pain than most or all besides. 
Think of those of yesterday, or the day previous : the 
tumbling of an inkstand— not getting a pen to your mind 
— the breaking of a tea-cop— the blotting of a letter— an 
acquaintance sitting too long — the non-arrival of some par- 
cel or person you half-expected— or the happening of some- 
thing not quite to your mind. You got fretted, and in 
that state you fell an easy prey to something else, and not 
till you had a night's sleep were you completely restored. 
But these will return in one or other shape, and we will 
be annoyed as before, unless we see the folly of it snd de- 
termine not to be so ; and the secret of success lies m re- 
sisting the unpleasant feeling at first ! at first ! ! If it get 
in, it will keep its plaoe for some time, and make room for 
others. Resist all parley and solicitation to be annoyed, 
and yon are safe— tne thick end of the wedge can't get in 
if the small don't; and practice will soon make the mat- 
ter easy — a thing of course — an nffair of habit which 
gradually acquires the power and precision of instinct' 

* According to this theory, we are to cease to feel.' 

' Yes, such things as these ; for it does no good and much 
ill. It is simply a voluntary and fruitless misery, and 
there are real and great evil> for which we should reserve 
our strength. W hy wa»te ammunition that can be spared ? ' 
'But insensibility in the one will beget it in the other.' 
' No ; but it may tend to moderate it and this also is 
needed.' 

* You are opposing stoicism to Christianity, I think.' 

* By no means 1 I am taking Chribtianity as my guide in 
this matter.' 

» Dot 8 Christianity forbid us to feel ? ' 

* No ; feel where there is due cause. Feel, and hear, 
but kiss the rod. Despise not chastening, but faint not; 
for if thou £iint in the day of adversity thy strength is 
small ; mourn, but murmur not' 

* Does it not bid us weep with them that weep ? ' 

< Yes, but as those who have hope; that is, we should 
temper our grief— mix the dew of heaven with our tears, 
and cherish gratitude under the greatest calamities ; for 
the least mercy left us is more than we deserve, and trials 
themselves will turn to our profit if we use them aright so 
that in patience we are to possess our souls, and be oon- 
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tent with such things as we have — nay, to rejoice always, 
and to count that our afHictions here are light and but for 
a moment, as contrasted with the overwhelming weight of 
glory that shall be revealed. Is it an evidence of patience 
or contentment to be always murmuring at every little 
cross — or of gratitude to be constantly grumbling— or of 
Christian sympathy to be ever weeping, and pointing at 
the dark side of the cloud ? If any man may be cheerful 
it is the Christian, and if any man ought to be cheerful it 
is he.' 

* Is he not to mourn that he may be comforted P 

* Yes ; but not in that way, nor for things like these.' 

* For what then ? ' 

* Ilis shortcomings and remaining imperfections/ 

* And not to mourn for a wife any more than for a dog ? ' 

* He is not to mourn for a dog as fur a wife, nor for a 
wife as if the visitation were cruel, or the loss irreparable, 
but to yield to the stroke, and prepare to follow. If he 
grieves unduly, he sins; he manifests unbelief and a 
want of resignation ; he opposes his will to God's, or 
at least forgets the tenure by which he holds all his 
earthly blessings, and forgetting sins, and sinning suffers. 
Here are two passages I have marked in * Mason's Re- 
mains.' Let me read them. * Outward losses and afflic- 
tions are consistent with the love of God. *Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth.' We are all subject to altera- 
tions ; our life, health, estate, friends, families, and all we 
have, are liable to changes. Let us then fix upon a God 
who never changes, who never fails ; let us depend upon 
« God who depends upon none; and what though our 
house be not so with God as it hath been, yet if he hath 
made with us an everlasting covenant, we have great 
reason to be content with all his outward dealings with us. 
. . . Prepare to receive the will of God, and look for 
changes and alterations in the world. Consider you have 
what God allots you, what his providence allows you; 
your crosses and comforts are mixed by his hands. Afflic- 
tions are not so much threatened as promised to the chil- 
dren of God. God takes it unkindly when we grieve too 
much for any outward thing, because it is a sign we fetch 
not that comfort from him which we should.' ' 

* Too much, he says ; but that implies we should grieve 
for outward things.' 

* Yes, certain outward things, but not all, and not in 
any case to excess. To eat is right, but gluttony is wrong. 
He who mourns constantly about outward losses shows 
that his gods have been taken fVom him. Jacob changed 
the name of the child of which Rachel died. She called it 
Benoni — ' the son of my sorrow ; ' but lest this should 
prove a daily occasion of renewing his grief, he altered it 
to Benjamin. This was both wisdom and piety. Grotius, 
I remember, offers some good advice to Du Maurier on the 
loss of his wife. * At our first entrance,' says he, *upon 
this work, we must seriously consider whether the grief of 
the heart be in the number of those things over which our 
labour and industry hath any power ; for if necessarily 
and naturally we do all grieve so much as the greatness 
of the occasion, and the immutable frame of every one's 
mind requireth, it is easily understood all pains to the con- 
trary is taken in vain. Nor doubt I but rude minds sur- 
prised with some such persuasion do sometimes give up 
themselves to the possession of grief, as of a disease in- 
■curable. The truth is this. Those first appearances, and 
the sudden motions arising thence, whioh the wise compare 
to the twinkling of the eyes, are without our power; but to 
admit of those appearances, and let them, without judg- 
ment and discretion, into the closet of the heart ; or else to 
pass a strict examination upon them, and weigh them in 
the scale of reason ; also, to loose the reins of the affec- 
tions, or to restrain them : this, for the most part, is within 
our power. That sorrow may be overcome, nature itself 
teaches us ; for, if by no other means, it is at last consumed 
by time. . , Sorrow hath this good in it, above other 
evils, it bears not age. Other diseases of the mind are 
nourished, this is wasted by dme. You may suppose it is 
a weak enemy that cannot maintain itself, and, without any 
force opposed, falls of itself. What nature promiseth at a 



longer day, reason represents and pays down in band. Lei 
us therefore, as it is the property of art, follow the stepe at 
nature. When, by little and little, the grief of mind de- 
parteth, there is, for the roost part, no change in the tfaing 
itself— yea, the incommodity thai was, often becomes 
greater, as when he that hath lost a friend or wife declines 
to old age, wherein he hath most need of helps. Whence, 
then, arises that calm in a mind so much troubled before f 
Truly hence, the appearance of the thing that causeth sor- 
row is more seldom in the eye of the mind ; it slides by, 
not sticks ; it touches, doth not press or pierce the mind ; 
and at last it doth not so much as touch it Congider, now, 
whether every one be not able to cure himself, and hasten 
his own enjoyment of so great a good. Most of us not only 
suffer but create our sorrow, whilst we yield onrselve* to 
sudden cogitations; in mourning, especially, vrbere Hm 
vexation flatters us under a show of piety. Those sad 
thoughts we cherish carefully, and to our own hurt patixH 
nise, doing like them that seek for looking-glasses wfaicfa 
represent bodies greater than they are. Surely the will of 
man, that hath such force to hurt himself, might do some- 
what, if it pleased, for his own ease. That sorrow is an 
enemy to us we cannot deny. The leanness of an ex» 
hausted body, paleness of countenance, dejection of mind^ 
and causes of grief for the most part more just than that for 
which we grieve, show it to be an enemy. In dealing with 
an enemy, what are we wont to do? If he be strong, and 
at the first onset violent, whilst your forces are not yet 
come together, the first caution is to decline the battle; 
afterward, when you are assured and confident in yonr 
strength, you shall march into the field, and display your 
colours. Even so, the appearance of your loss being fineeh, 
and your mind tender, it is best to bend your thoughts an- 
other way. Now is the time, if ever, to be immersed in 
public cares, and suffer no room at all in the mind to be 
unpossessed. Nor are the conferences of friends unprofit- 
able, provided they be men of courage and wisdom, not 
such as commend themselves by the imitation of your sad- 
ness. Confer with the dead also, and turn over hooks 
with greater diligence now than ever, and let that which 
was but your recreation before now become a part of your 
labour. Books will not only give you a safe retreat fron 
the enemy's fury, but arms, also, against the enemy. 
Antiphanes, a heathen poet, speaks in this sense: — 

* Lament your friends with sorrow moderate: 
Tliey are not lost but gone before, where fato 
Disposeth alL And we in order most, 

One after one, be tnm'd to the same dust. 
And meet at the same inn by several ways, 
And in another worid shall see new daya.' 

And Paul checks imnKKlerate grief in these words — 'I 
would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others 
winch have no hope.' 

» That is all very good,' said Mr Smith, * and I don't 
deny that grief for the dead should be kept within doe 
bounds : what I contended for was, that it is unnatural 
and unchristian not to grieve.' 

* Certainly,' said Mr Brown, * but not to grieve without 
cause, or immoderately with cause; and this is likely to 
be the case, unless a man take care; for, as Shakspeare 
says — 

* Each substance of a irrief hath twenty shadows 
WlUch show like grief It&elf, but are not so : 
For sorrow's eye, glazed wtth blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects — 
Like pictures which, rightly ga^d npon. 
Show nothing but confusion— eyed awry 
Distinguish form.* 

And as he somewhere else says — 

• Wo doth the heavier sit 
^^ere it perceives k Is but fointly borne. . . « 
And knarling sorrow hath leas power to l>ite 
The man tliat mocks at it, and sets It light : ' 

which is of a piece with the Italian proverb — * He makes 
his grief light who thinks it so ; ' which reminds me of a 
few excellent lines by Lord Morley, addressed to his pos- 
terity, and which were written over the door of his bed* 
chambers 
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* Kevcr was I las alone, than beinv alone, 
Hon in tills chamber, fool thooffhts had I none; 
Bot always I thoofrht to bring the nUnd to rest, 
Bnt that thooght of aU thoughts I judge the best 
FtiMr If my eofl^ had been fid! of pearl and gold, 
And ftirUine had fliToar'd me even as that I w(dd; 
Tbe mind oat of quiet, so sage Seneca saith. 
It had been no feUdty, but a palnfUI death. 
Love then who love well to stand In high degree : 
I blame hhn not a whit so that he follow me. 
AjDd take hia loss as quietly as when that he doth win. 
Then Ibrtnne hath no mastery d that state that he is in, 
But rolea, and is not ruled, and takes the better part, 
Oh, that man Is bless'd tfiat learns tliis gentle artl 
This was my feUdty, my pastime, and my gain— 
I wish aU my posterity, then, could come the nmal* 

' a ita Deo plaeet, Ita flat** 

' Tkke his loss m quietly m when he wins 1 ' repeated 
Ifr Smith ; * what man can do that T Words — mere words ! ' 

* A liUle more than words,* urged Mr Brown ; * over- 
ttated perhaps, if regarded literally and of uniTersal ap- 
>ti ca t ion , but still attainable to a oertain extent by those 
rho take the pains— and noting valuable is to be had 
rithout this.' 

' Whmt kind of pains could protect a man agamst the 
&ock which losses occasion?' 

* We haTe spoken of this before. Let me read to you 
what a writer of the seyenteenth century says : * He usually 
behawes best who is best prepared — who has not bis wea- 
pons to seek when they are to be used, nor his armour to 
be pat on when the attack is begun. It is observed that 
none are more confounded when calamity comes than 
those who are most careless to prevent it Principles 
most be fixed before they can be used ; and frequent prac- 
tice most settle habits before we can enjoy the benefit of 
tliat ease with which they exert themselves. Of all people 
they suffer most who will not allow you to mention before- 
hand the deaUi of a beloved object, nor themselves to think 
of any such thing.* How different the conduct of one who, 
on being told of the death of an only and beloved son, 
replied, ' I knew that I begat him a mortal man I * What 
a rebf&ke to Christians ! He was a heathen— Socrates, I 
think.' 

' A chance case.' 

*No; some other heathens have displayed like fore- 
thought and magnanimity. Rare cases certainly, but not 
the result d chance in the strict sense.' 

* Is sensibility, then, a crime, and insendbility a virtue T * 

* Xo ! but we are to use every lawful mean to lessen if 
not remove affliction.^ * There are two extremes,* says this 
writer, * to be avoided under troubles ; the one is slighting 
the affliction, as if we scorned to fbel it, like a mere acci- 
dent, not to be regarded ; the otiier is sinking under it, as 
if we had no help to go to, but would fling up all in sullen 
despair, instead of endeavouring to attain the end God 
hintfelf aims at in the dispensation.* Both these extremes 
are oantibned against: *My son, despise not thou the 
chastening of the Lord, nor fiunt when thou art rebuked.* 
And again he says — 'By what rule of common sense 
should grief be left unlimited more than any other pas- 
sion? Why such costly sacrifices as health and life, and 
the comforts of both, to a calamity that you think has car- 
ried off too much already? We may pay the tribute of a 
few tears to the memory of some dear objects ; but then, 
rdigion says, we should ' weep as if we wept not,' because 
there wiU ever be more occasion of joy to a good man than 
of sorrow ; and philosophy says, it is a needless aggrava- 
tion of misery to ikint under our pains, and not have 
courage to suffer those misfortunes which it is not in our 
power to av<nd. Should the pilot abandon the helm in the 
violence of a tempest? Should reason and grace be least 
beaorkened to when their dictates are most seasonable, and 
th«r inaTim« most needful? Has not this weakness of 
nuad betrayed abundance of people into those extremities 
that are a disgrace to human nature and a reproach to 
the Christian character?* Now, if this be true as regards 
great and sore calamities, in what light shall we regard 
the habitual fretting and ill-humour of so many under the 
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little crosses and derangements of every-day life? But 
whatever view we take, it is certain that this fretting, 
when put together, is the giant evil in the lives of thou- 
sands—nay, of millions — if not of most' 

* It may be so,' said Mr Smith, ' and perhaps it gets less 
attention than it deserves. But in the meantime I must go.' 

* I wish you could stay,' entreated Mr Brown ; * I have 
some other things I wish to show you. Here is a passage, 
a very short one, in which Seneca says to God — * I only 
want to know your will. As soon as I know what that is, 
I am always of the same mind. I do not say you have 
taken from me— that looks as if I were unwilling; but 
that you have accepted from me that which I am ready to 
offer.* * 

* Any man might say that,* contended Mr Smith, * but 
the difficulty is to do it.* 

* Few men have said it, however, or said it so well ; and 
as to doing, I remember reading of a Spartan mother who 
had five sons out on the day of battle. She asked a sol- 
dier, who came running with tidings to the city, * What 
news P * * Thy five sons arQ slain.' * Fool, I did not ask 
after them. How goes it on the field of battle?' * We 
have gained the victory — Sparta is safe.' * Then let us be 
thankful to the gods for our deliverance and continued 
freedom,' exclaimed the bereaved mother. Zeno, too, in a 
similar spirit, protested that the best voyage he ever made 
in his life was the one in which he lost his all by shipwreck, 
because it proved the means of inducing him to betake 
himself to the study of virtue and philosophy. You re- 
member the case of Eli, and Aaron, and David, and the 
mother of the Maccabees, and a host of martyrs and others ; 
so that the thing may be done, it appears, as well as said, 
and it will never be done till we first think and resolve. 
Action is but embodied thought — the universe itself is but 
a thought expressed in matter ; and, at any rate, if every 
little cross gets the better of us, it shows our weakness and 
its strength— it is the master, we are the slaves.* 

* Well, ril be my own master for once. Good bye.* 

* But when will you hear those passages I referred to P' 
' Can't say.' 

< Thursday next?* 

'No.* 

'Friday then?* 

'Say Saturday.' 

' Well, Saturday be it, at ten. Adieu !' 
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A fair joang child went wandering ont 

One glorious day in Jane ; 
Flirting with bees that were hamming aboot, 
Kissing red bads with a riral pout, 

And mocldng the cackoo's tone. 

For a moment his thiy hand was lost 

*Mid rashes that fringed the stream ; 
Tlien it came forth, and white lilies were tossed 
After the golden perch, that croes'd 

In the flash of the noontide beam. 

He loitered along in the doaky shade 

Where spicy cones were spread ; 
He gather'd them ap, till a pet lamb s^y'd 
To nibble the sward, then down he laid, 

Hogging its Innocent brad. 

A pair of gUtt'rtng wings went by. 

And the child flew after the moth ; 
Till a flattering nestling caught his eye, 
And he chased the bird, but he gave no sigh 

When he saw he had lost them both. 

He found himself in a dazzling place, 

Where Flora had been crown'd ; 
Where perftmie, colour, light, and gracer^ t 

Pure as the flush of bis own young f»cq^^j005 ^^ 

Were flung over bower and mound. O 
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He stood like an df in Airy lands, 

With a wide and wistful stare ; 
As a maiden over her casket standi, 
*Mld heaps of Jewels beneath her hands, 

Uncertain which to wear. 

He went through the Imraish'd rainbow mase, 

For some trophy to carry away ; 
To the tnllp bed and acacia sprays, 
To the Inscions breath and the scarlet blaie, 

Not knowing where to stay. 

At last the child was seen to pass 

With one sweet opening rose. 
And a blade of the white-streaken ribbon grass: 
The beantlfhl things In the gorgeous mass 

lliat his untaught spirit chose. 

He rambled on thnmgh another gay hour, 

With a young heart's rerelling mirth ; 
But he still presenred the grass and tlie flower, 
As though they formed the richest dower 
That he could Inherit ftx>m earth. 

Over the green hill he slowly crept, 

Guarding his rose from ill ; 
He loll'd on the bank of a meadow and slept, 
Ilien he hunted a squirrel, but Jealously kept 

The rose and the ribbon leaf stiU. 

He stroird to the sea>beach, bleak and bare, 

And cUmb'd up a Jetting spot ; 
And the chQd was wooing his idols there, 
Nursing the flower and grass with care, 

All dse in the world forgot 

A dense, dark doud roll'd over the sky, 

Like a vast triumphal car; 
The child look'd up as it thickened on high. 
And watch'd Its thund'ring storm-wheels fly 

Through the blue arch fast and fiar. 

He knelt with' the trophies he held so dear. 

And his beaming head was bow'd. 
As he murmur'd, with mingled trust and fear, 
* ril twine them together and leave them here, 
For the God who made that cloud. 

Worshipping child, thou wert doing then 

What all below should do! 
We hear it taught by the prophet men, 
We see it tnceA by the prophet pen. 

By the holy, the wise, the true. 

We must lay down the flowers we bear. 

Held dose In doting pride; 
We must be ready to willingly q>are. 
On life's altar -rodL, the things most fkir, 

And loved beyond all beside. 

Worshipping child, may the tempest hour 

Flud me with ray spirit *» bow'd! 
As thou didst give the gmss and the flower, 
May I yield what I love best to the power 



Of Him that makes the cloud 1 
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ROBERT FLEMMING: 

OR, * WHAT THAT BOY DID COME TO AT LAST.' 

BT WAVVr PORBBTKS. 

* Rachel,' taid a young fanner to his wife, as he entered 
the house, leading by the hand a curly-headed little fellow, 
with a particularly bright eye and a mouth with a parti- 
cularly roguish curl to it—* Rachel, you were wishing yes- 
terday you bad a boy ; I have brought one home to you.' 

The yoong woman dropped the broom which she was 
wielding with much spirit, and, turning short round, placed 
her two bared arms akimbo. * Well, £ben Howe, you 
are just the strangest man that I ever saw. What do you 
suppose I can do with a boy, when I have everything 
onder the sun to do, and nolxKly to help P' 

' Why, it is to help you that I have brought him home, 
Rachel.' 

< TTaln I VA* I'll m<iM.*M4- •«« «^«U U^l.. ... T ...A t 



everybody that comes into this house« You brought 
grandmamma to help me, too, I suppose, and ' 

* Rachel !' exclaimed the young man, in a tone of sor- 
rowful surprise. 

* Not that I mind the trouble with her,' resumed the 
wife, not much abashed ; * there's nothing that I like 
better than waiting on grandmamma ; but youVe no idea, 
Eben, of the wear and tear of the slavish life I lead. 
Here's the baby has done nothing but cry all day long ' 

* Well, well, Rachel ; never mind ' 

* Never mind ! Oh, yes, that's always the waj. If I 
should kill myself, you'd say never mind !' 

* I mean don't mind anything about the boy. I got 
him to assist you ; but if you think he would make trou- 
ble ' 

* Make trouble, Eben ! Why, I would rather do every 
thing myself than have the trouble of following after a 
boy, watching to see that things were done right, and slav- 
ing myself to death to do his washing and mending.' 

* Very well, Rachel, I can take him back to-morrow, 
when I go to carry the wool to Smith's. I wish we could 
contrive some way of lightening your caret, though. If 
you would only consent to hire a girl ' 

* Hire ! No — no : I'm not the laxy woman you take me 
for, Eben Howe. Hire, indeed ! Why, I should hsve the 
whole neighbourhood laughing at me, as they do at that 
shiftless Mrs Wood. No ; I'll work my fingers off up to 
the joints, before I'll have it said that Rachel Ellis set op 
for a lady as soon as she got married, and ruined her hus- 
band bv her extravagance.' 

' Nobody would say that, Rachel. But supposing we 
adopt a little girl, would she make as much trouble as a 
boyP' 

* A thousand times more. I wouldn't bring np a girl 
for the world.' 

Mr Howe glanced at the cradle. 

< One not my own, I mean. A girl couldn't cot wood 
and take care of the cattle when you were gone.' 

' And a boy could.' 

* Yes ; and— he could look after the baby.' 
*CerUinly.' 

' And help to scrub the floor.' 

* Of course.' 

* And run all sorts of errands.' 

< And bring water from the spring.' 

* And— and— oh, a boy could do a great deal. Then I 
could alter over your old clothes for him, and we never 
have a scant table; so the keeping wouldn't be much.' 

< A mere trifle. But consider the trouble to jourself, 
Rachel.' 

* Why, as to that, I am pretty strong yet, and shooldn't 
mind a little more work, if the boy was faithful and will- 
ing. I hope he didn't come from a poor, mi>prabfe hut, 
like the Murphys; we never could break him off his bad 
habits, if he did.' 

* The boy has been well taught, I am certain, Rachel. 
If he had bad habits, he would be unlike ' 

Howe hesitated to say whom, and bis wife, without not- 
ing it, inquired — ' What kind of a bargain have you made, 
EbenP' 

Mf we conclude it is best, we can have him three months 
on trial ' 

* Three months, and haying and harvestinjr all over I 
Why, a baby could do all the turns we shall have to do.' 

* Oh, that is of no great coDseqtience ' 

* 1 tell you, Eben Howe, it is of a great deal of conse- 
quence when you take any one on trial, that there should 
be plenty of work to do, and that of the right kind.' 

* Yes, yes, I know it, Rachel ; but if three months dou*t 
satisfy us, I presume we can try him a year ; we can keep 
him as long as we please, and send him away when we 
please. Poor woman ! she has not the power to choose,' 
he added, in an under tone. 

* Ah, that is something like. What then P* 

* Why, if we finally conclude to keep him, we are to 
consider him as our own boy, treat him well ' 
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* 1 am sure you will not, Rachel. Then we are to feed 
•nd clothe him ooly * 

' Only ! I goess yoa'd not say onlyy if yoa knew what 
that weold be. He'll wear oat clothes Suter than I can 
make tbem, I'll warrant, and eat as much as a man/ 

* So yoo think it will be very expensive to keep himP' 
' Nti, not expensiTO exactly — no, not at all. 1 told you 

that I could manage the clothing part nicely, and one 
month in a fiamily where*there'6 always plenty don't make 
much difference.' 

' But the trouble to yon P ' 

* Ob, I shouldn't mind it mnch. I snppose we can keep 
kirn till he's twenty-one?' 

* Yes, if he is bound.' 

* Well, we won't have him bonnd. I wouldn't have a 
bound boy abont the house. He shall bo free to go any 
mlDute he chooses ; thouf^h, to be sure, if he prove to be 
a good boy, we will keep him to bring up, and do well by 
him, won't we, Eben P' 

' That can be decided hereafter ; but there's one more 
item in the bargain. We are to send him to school three 
months every year.' 

* To school, indeed ! And Where's the money to come 
from, and the — and the — P Now, Eben Howe, eon you 
think of doing such a foolish thing as that P Three months 
everj year ! A quarter of the time idled away, books torn 
and mooey spent, and all for nothing but to keep a la£y, 
good-for-nothing boy away from his work !' 

' 1 shouldn't like to have any one about my house that 
coQMn't read.' 

' Mercy me, I hope not — that couldn't read the Bible ! 
We are not quite such heathen yet. But do tell what's 
the meaning of so much schooling P' 

' It is no more than I hope all American boys, however 
poor, will be able to receive, Rachel. Education, you 
know, the lecturer told us last evening, is the ' freeman's 
birthright.' What say you Rachel ; shall we keep him P ' 
* Well, I don't know as we shall do any better. Have 
yon had your supper, boy P ' 

Daring this long dialogue, the little fellow, now for the 
first time addressed, had stood digging with his bare toes 
mto a crack between the boards of the floor, his roguish 
black eye fixed upon a sleepy dog that lay stretched in the 
comer, and his fore-finger very intent on poking itself 
throogh the braids of his straw hat. Thus called upon, 
however, he turned his little round face for the first time 
upon Mrs Howe, and while his cherry cheek became pur- 
ple, and his plump, pouting lips rolled back still farther, 
very deliberately answered, ' I guess I shan't stay here ; 
I don't like to be scolded at.' 
' Robert ! ' exclaimed Mr Howe, in alarm — ' Robert ! ' 
' Well taught, indeed ! ' began his wife, in an angry 

tone. * Well— well, Eben Howe ' 

' My name isn't ' Well Eben Howe,' ' said the little fel- 
low, straightening himself up and drawing down the cor- 
ners of his mouth, as thoug^h he had received a great in- 
tuit, ' my name is Robert Flemming ! ' 

* Robert Flemming, eh P' laughed Mrs Howe, excited to 
mirth, in spile of herself, by the look of ofl>nded dignity 
which accompanied the boy's disclaimer. * MasUr Robert 

Flemming, I suppose we must call you, and Bless me, 

the child is eating up his own bat ! Ha, ha ! ' 

The boy looked up into the face of the speaker, as 
though unable to comprehend such a singular character, 
then, apparently satisfied with his scrutiny, joined his 
dear, silvery voice with hers in a very merry laugh ; and 
springing forward, laid his curly head on the neck of the 
dog, and a moment after, was rolling over the floor, en- 
gaged in a rare frolic with bis new companion. I'he baby, 
ts a child nearly a year old was called, hearing the racket, 
raised its little ni^ht-capped head from the cradle, and 
clapped together its dimpled hands, and crowed with in- 
finite delight ; while grandmamma, crippled by age and 
rheumatism, hobbled forward and stood in the doorway, 
j<jining, with her cracked, hollow voice, in the general ex- 
pression of mirth. Mr Howe, too, laughed, amused at 
the torn affairs had taken «o less than by the gambols of 
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the boy and dog, till at last recollectint; himself, he called 
Jowler away, and patting Robert affection rtely on the 
head, bade him bring his bundle from the cart and stow 
it away in the loft, which was to be his sleeping- pi ace. 

Robert Flemming was a beautiful boy (if health and 
happiness can shed beauty on a face made up of rather ir- 
regular features) of eight, possessed of his full share of 
animal spirits, his young head overshadowed by the clouds 
of an unusually dark fortune, but with a heart that buundt'd 
as lightly in his bosom as ever heart could bound. His 
mother was a delicate young creature, that had been n^.ade 
a wife before she was capable of comprehending the duties 
and responsibilities of the station ; and now her loving 
heart was well nigh crushed beneath the weight of her 
many cares, and she laboured and wept from morning till 
night, and all night long upon her pillow strained her ach- 
ing head with visionary projects that the coming light 
was sure to dissipate. The father of little Robert was one 
of those who, perhaps as often as better men, lead to the 
altar the gentle and pure-hearted — a man of gross appe- 
tites and feelings, devoid of that refinement which nature 
herself grants most of her children, a slave to his passions, 
and a hopeless drunkard. 

Ebenexer Howe had known Mrs Flemming in the days 
of childhood, and his own benevolent heart induced him 
to relieve her of her heaviest burthen, the care of a bold- 
spirited boy, who would soon be grown beyond her influ* 
ence. Yet the poor mother, notwithstanding her own 
destitute circumstances, had stipulated for the usual pri- 
vileges allowed a boy in his situation, and gained a pro- 
mise that his education should not be neglected. * For,' 
said she, * he is a wild boy and a careless boy, though a 
better heart never beat ; but 1 don't know what the po<tr 
little fellow will come to at last. 1 have taught him to 
read myself, while I sat sewing for bread ; and 1 would 
work still harder and send him to school, rather thau to 
have him grow up in ignorance.' 

Mr Howe too well understood his wife's foibles to make 
known to her the true reason of his taking a boy to * bring 
up ; ' and so be treated it as a matter of interest and con- 
venience merely, trusting that the child himself would 
soon enlist her better feelings in his welfare. Mrs Howe 
was not an unkind woman as far as action was concerned, 
but she owned a tongue that was incorrigible. Never hu- 
man being was so diflicult to please if the fault-finding 
were left to herself; and yet she was a wonderful adept 
at smoothing away difiSculties and reoioving even her own 
objections to a plan when she heard them from the lips 
of another. Her benevolence, which was oftentimes real 
and heartfelt, was subject to the whimsical variations of 
her fitftil nature ; for she was always capricious and some- 
times unreasonably exacting. But of all good housewives 
Mrs Howe was the very b^st. Her table linen was as 
white as the driven snow, and her table — oh, it would have 
gladdened any stomach not perverted by French cookery 
to look upon it. Then hernoors (she wouldn't have buch 
a dirty thing as a carpet — not she) were scrubb<*d with 
soap and sand every morning, and her chairs bottomed 
with basket work, her pine mantelpiece and cupboard 
shelves had entirely lost the )elluw hue peculiar to the 
wood, and vied with her carefully bleached window-cur- 
tains in whiteness. Now all this could not be accomplished 
without a vast amount of labour ; and hence Mrs Howe's 
cares, of which her husband had spoken so feelingly. Yet 
no one, who bad once looked on the plump rosy face and 
robust figure of the young wife, would fail to laugh at the 
idea of her being careworn. 

Mrs Howe soon began to love little Robert very dearly, 
though he kept her in constant tear by his carelessness, 
and every day she was h^ard to wonder what that boy 
would come to. If he attempted to bring the castor to 
the table he was sure to drop it ; the meat always got 
burned when he was stationed to watch it ; the wood that 
he cut was either too large or made iuto fine splinters ; 
and when he milked, if the cow neglected to set her foot 
in the pail, Jowler, who was ever by his side in field, house, 
or barn-yard, substituted hi» nose and paw, placing it io 
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' the condition of the country maid's in the spelling-book. 
Yet Robert was not an ungratefal lad; and when Mr 
Howe talked seriously to him of hia carelessnessi he would 
make — oh, such firm resolves never, never to cause his 
kind benefactor another moment of trouble, that no one, 
could those resolves have been rendered visible, would 
have doubted his reformation. But, alas for Robert ! no 
sooner did Jowler rub his oold nose against bis hand, or 
little Hetty crow from the cradle, than the admonitory 
voice of his master was drowned in his own mirthful shout, 
and his admonitions entirely obliterated from memory. 
Mrs Howe scolded and flattered by turns, now threaten- 
ing to send bim home, again raising her hand to give him 
a blow, which the little fellow always contrived to dodge, 
and at other times laughing immoderately at the amusing 
nature of his blunders. If Robert could have been spoiled, 
this was, of all others, the very place for doing it; but 
somehow every influence over him seemed powerless either 
to sober or corrupt his heart. So it still remained a 
great mystery to Mrs Howe and to Mr Howe, and to some 
of the Howes' less interested neighbours, what that boy 
would come to at last. ' There is enough in Am,' was a 
very common remark, * but — .' Then followed an omi- 
nous shake of the head. Certainly Robert Flemming was 
not in a position to have his talents, if talents he had, un- 
derstood and developed. Perhaps it was the position 
which shadowed his promise. 

What an oddity is a country newspaper ! — always retail- 
ing second-hand news that is news no longer, relating 
anecdotes that have been fifty times repeated, and reviv- 
ing old worn-out tales which would otherwise go down to 
oblivion. And yet, somehow, this news is always worth 
hearing, these anecdotes are at least as witty as some of 
the new ones, and these tales are very often sensible 
and moral. But one thing is certain— nowhere will you 
find better informed people, that is, those who better un- 
derstand all the principal movements of the day, whether 
political, moral, or religious, than the readers of a conn- 
try newspaper. The reason may be that they have so lit- 
tle else to read. At any rate, that was why little Robert 
Flemming poured so untiringly over the two sheets which 
weekly found their way into Mr Howe's dwelling. About 
the time the newspaper was expected to arrive^ it was in 
vain that Mr Howe issued his orders and Mrs Howe scolded, 
in vain did Jowler jump and Hetty crow, Robert responded 
to each, but not heartily ; he said, * I will, sir,' to Mr 
Howe; ' Yes'em,' to Mrs Howe; twisted Jowler's collar 
about his unconscious hands till the poor dog was half 
choked ; cried < fio-peep ' to Hetty through his fingers 
when his head was turned the other way, and, in the 
midst of the whole, darted off to the road to look for the 
post-boy. 

* Well,' s«d Mrs Howe, one day, when this had occurred 
at precisely the mrmeni when she was wanting a pail of 
water — ' Well, if this isn't enough to wear out the patience 
of Job ! I don't know what that boy will come to at last, 

but ; ' then followed a solemn shake of the head. * He 

is the worst boy in the neighbourhood, and I can't bear 
any longer with him, I'm sure 1 can't. I wbh all the 
newspapers were burned up.' 

* 1 was iuat thinking,' was the quiet response, * that the 
year will be out soon, and ' 

' You don't think of stopping the paper P' 
' It might be well to stop it for a quarter, for Robert is 
getting very troublesome, and we should neither of us like 
to part with him just now.' 

< Really, Eben Howe, I shouldn't think that of you, after 
your grand notions about sehooling and sueli like things. 
Why, do you think I would keep house without as much 
as one paper P It's but little time I get to read, to be sure, 
such a dog's life I lead of it ; but I should be ashamed to 
own we were such heathen as not to take a newspaper.' 

* Well, what shall we do, Rachel P' 

* Do P Why, it is pretty government that you have, I 
must say, to let a boy like that ride over you rough-shod ! 
I'd tie him to the bed-post, if 1 couldn't do anything else 
with him.' 



< I don't know of anything that would be likely to pleasa 
him better.' 

* Now, Eben, that is going a little too far. I know 
Robert's faults as well as anybody, but it can't be said 
that he is a lasy boy. He does twice as much as Joaeph 
Smith, and Joe is four years older than he. No^ no ; let 
Robert be what he may, he is indastriout~ril say that 
for him.' 

' Yes, industrious enough when he takes the fit ; bat 
look at him now ; ' and Mr Howe pointed to the roadside, 
where Robert, perched upon the fence, was eagerly unfold- 
ing his damp paper. 

This was the signal for an attack upon the boy ; and 
hb capricious mistress wheeled about as readily as was 
her wont. Robert obeyed her boisterous call, though 
rather hesitatingly ; and, being in the midst of a ^irited 
description of a tiger hunt, he did not raise his eyes^ hut 
read as he walked slowly to the house. 

' Come, go to work, you good-for-nothing blockhead ! ' 
exclaimed the vixen. * Do you suppose we are to givo 
you a good home and clothe and feed you for nothing P' 

* Yes'em !' replied Robert, mechanically ; for the tiger 
had just turned about ready for a spring upon her pur- 
suers, and the story had become intensely interesting. 

This time Robert's art as a dodger failed, or it may be 
that he neglected to use it, for Mrs Howe's hand came 
down certainly not very gently on his ear, which so sur> 
prised the absent-minded young gentleman that he gave 
a scream and a leap, alighting at last upon poor Jowler's 
paw. The yell of the dog, together with the instability 
of his footing, induced Robert to take another step, which 
brought him in contact with the cradle; and the next 
moment he found himself on the other side, little Hettj 
kicking and screaming beside him, and Jowler noising 
about and frolicking in the midst as though all this was 
to him rare sport. The entrance of a neighbour at thie 
juncture was like slipping from the hands of the hangman 
to Master Robert, for Mrs Howe was obliged to soothe 
the baby, and Mr Howe to entertain the visiter. ' I don*t 
know what that boy will come to yet,' was all he heard ae 
he made his exit, grasping the unfortunate cause of all 
his difilculties with both hands. 

Robert profited wonderfully by hia three months at 
school, and Mrs Howe felt almost a mother's pride while 
listening to his praises^ Yet, morning, noon, and night, 
as regularly as the recurrence of his meals, came the 
scolding: so that, in process of time, he became quite 
accustomed to it, and would have felt much surprise at its 
omiadoo. But notwithstanding Robert gained honour in 
the district school, it would not balaooe the dishonour be 
gained out of it ; for wasn't it he that coaxed the boys 
away to the pond to slide the day they all fell in and got 
such a wetting P and wasn't it he that lamed Squire 
White's pony when he made the poor, awkward beast 
enact Bucephalus, to the terror as well as admiration of 
the whole school P To be sure, in the first case, he risked 
hb own life and dbplayed as much presence of mind as 
ingenuity in saving bis companions ; and, in the other, be 
took untiring care of the mjured limb till it was quite 
well again. But what had that to do with the matter P 
The mischief was done, and done by Robert, and every- 
body wondered what that shockingly bad, hare-brained 
boy would come to. But the worst of it was, they won- 
dered what made Mr Howe keep bios — a wonder which, 
since Mr Howe himself joined in it, was like to prove a 
serious affair to the young scapegrace. To be lare, be 
was always contriving improvements^ some usefol, some 
of them complete failures; but what did Mr Howe want 
of a boy to make windmills, plant trees in the yard, find 
all the boys in the neighbourhood in hand-sleds and balls, 
and ride the unbroken colt without a saddle P Robert 
was industrious, nobody could gainsay that; but tmch in- 
dustrv! He declared it was the dullest thing in the 
world to saw wood all day, unless he might be allowed to 
spoil the saw by diversions in favour of the line of beaatv, 
which Robert knew even in babyhood was not a straight 
line ; and picking stones in th# meadow, when no oppor- 
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tooity was allowed him forbaildiDg palaces and pyramids, 
was an employment he detested. Mr Howe was of the 
opinion that boys should never think of anything but what 
they are bidden to do ; and so Robert's extra serrices, par- 
ticularly when they encroached upon the time that should 
have been devoted to other things, all went for nothing; 
yet he could not bear to send the boy away, for he was the 
best-hearted Utile fellow in the world, and in one case, if 
DO other, showed that he could be careful. Little Hetty, 
DO longer a baby, followed him about as constantly as did 
old Jowler ; and carefully indeed did Master Robert guard 
her; carefully did he lift her over the mud, finding a safe 
spot for her tinv foot on the dry ground, or seating her on 
the soft moss while he gathered buttercups and daisies for 
her ; and then he led her gently by the hand, and pulled 
down the berry-bushes that she might pick the fruit with 
her own fingers, while he warned her against the thorns, 
and drew her little red blanket about her shoulders lest 
she should suffer from the cool air. 

Bat the time at last arrived when Robert Flemmiog 
was U take leave of his kind master and benefactor. To 
he sore he was not twrnty-ona, but the fiumer concluded 
as he had set his heart on going, there was do use in de- 
taining him, though the sacrifice was much greater than 
he bad anticipated. * But it is my mind, Robert, that 
yoQ had better stick to farming,' he remarked, shaking 
his bead ^^rsvely ; * it is the most honourable and honest 
«f all callings, and can never disgrace anybody.' 

Mrs Howe thought him an ungrateful wretch, to forsake 
the bouse that had sheltered him so many years ; talked 
pathetically of the unsatisfying nature of the world that 
be was going out to try, and at last concluded by a burst 
of tears and a speech, in which were mingled so much in- 
vective, affection, and sad apprebensioDs for the future, 
that even Robert, accustomed as he was to her moods, felt 
confused, and could only say, < Ton will get a better boy, 
Mrs Howe. I have made you a great deal of trouble.' 

From little Hetty, as she was stiU called, the parting 
was yet more dlfficulL Hetty had all her mother's spirit, 
but the disagreeable example continually before her eyes 
bad prevented her from displaying it in the same manner, 
and her look of sorrowful reproach went to Robert's heart. 
He knew how sad his little favourite would be if be left 
her alone, and for a moment his roKdution was shaken. 
Wbj should he go away from the friends that loved him 
deariy, that had befriended him in his worse than orphan 
state P But Robert hesitated only a moment. It was no 
idle caprice that took him away, but there was a neces- 
sity in the ease ; his future prospects, his personal inde- 
peodeoee, were involved in it. So he led bis little play- 
mate to the top of the hill that looked down upon the 
neighbouring village, and there, promiiing that he would 
see her very, very often, and would alwavs bring her 
something nice from the town, he kissed her forehead, 
eyes, and lips, over and ofver again ; then, dashing away 
the tears that he thought quite unmanly in a youth of six- 
teen, he trudged steadily down the hill, not trusting him- 
self to louk back, for he knew that the child would main- 
tain her position there till he was out of sight. 

In choosing a profession, Robert Flemming was true to 
his early preference ; and with the flattering credentials 
furnished him by Mr Howe and his old schoolmaster, it 
was not difScuk for him to gain admission into a printing 
establishment, where he could read of tiger-hunts and 
other wondrous things to his heart's content. We have no 
ioclinatioa to follow ear hero through his five years of ap- 
prenticeship—not dull, oh, no^ time never hung heavily 
OB Robert FlemoMng's hands ; but sometimes laborious, 
and never without its peculiar trials. The indignities to 
whidi a sensitive nature is subjected by its inferiors, when 
fortune obliges them to come in contact, are not borne 
without an effort. But at last this term of serrice ex- 
pired, and then, pennyless, by no means friendless, he had 
another long probation to undergo ere he could feel him- 
self quite a man aooong other men. But one truth had 
been indelibly impressed on the mind of the boy by his 
sensiUe mastery which many young men of promise have 



been ruined by not understanding. Young Flemraing 
knew that in this every- day world, few could step at once 
into fortune — that persevering mdustry %$ tJu only sure 
ladder to prrfenn&nt, 

A country wedding b an affair of importance ; and when 
it was noised throughout a certain neighbourhood tliat 
* that wild boy, Robert, had returned to marry Hetty,' it 
created as great a sensation as the arrival of a foreign 
prince would have produced in other circles. The 
young men thought the handsome Miss Hester Howe, 
heiress to all her father's broad lands, very foolish to 
throw herself away in such a manner ; the young misses 
pursed up their mouths, both pretty and ugly, and declared 
that these proud folks never made out very well, and to 
their minds she deserved nothing better ; while the old 
people all agreed that it was ' a pretty risky business.' 
And so it might have been, but our idler had learned 
something of himself, and of the responsibilities attendant 
npon Uving ; and a change had come over his mind and 
habits. And the Howes acted with becoming indepen- 
dence on the occasion— Mrs Howe even going so far as to 
give some of the most impertinent of the meddlers ' a 
piece of her mind ; ' and the wedding went off at last to 
the admiration of everybody. Robert Flemming's cheer- 
ful, manly face and commanding figure, did much to turn 
the current of fyuhlU opinion in bis favour ; and the hearty 
graap of the hand with which he met bis old acquaintances, 
together with the political information that he furnished 
Squire White, who had not seen the late papers, com- 
pleted his conquest over their hearts. Busily wagged 
many a tongue on the morning of the wedding ; though, 
strange as it may seem, nearly everybody had foreseen how 
matters would turn out, from the very first, particularly 
those who had thrown up their indignant hands the 
highest, and wondered the loudest what that boy would 
come to. 

* And now you are one of us in earnest,' said Mr Howe, 
wringing the tough hand of the bridegroom ; ' and 1 shall 
be almost as proud to call yoo my son as 1 should if you 
had been a farmer.' 

' And I as proud to call you father as though you were 
a king,' returned the young man warmly. 

' President, you mean— say president !* exclaimed old 
Squire White, warmly, who, from having been a * $eventy- 
mxer/ thought that kings should be classed with * other pi- 
rates and roU>ers,' and never let slip an opportunity to lifl 
op his voice against them. 'It's a shame for American 
boys to be talking after this sort of the oppressor who sets 
hit heel on ' 

' But presidents and presidents' sons shouldn't be proud, 
you know; that would be anti-republican,' interrupted 
Robert Flemming, good bumouredly, ' and so the compa- 
rison wouldn't be in point.' 

< Proud I no, no, that they shouldn't,' muttered the old 
man, while Robert turned again to his fatber-in-law. 

* It shall be the study of my life to repay the kindness 
shown to an untaught, friendless boy, who, without you — ' 

*■ Would have done well, Robert ; I see it, I know it 
now, though there was a time when I used to have my 
fears of what you would come to at last.' 

' Now, Eben Howe, do get out of the way !' exclaimed 
a shrill voice close at hand ; * bow can the dear boy speak 
to his mother while you stand mumbling and fumbling at 
this rate, owning yourself the half-hearted man that you 
are, never seeing an inch ahead. It » well that everybody 

wasn't soblind Robert, or else ' The old lady finished 

the sentence by a knowing glance towards the bevy of 
peony-cheeked damsels surrounding her daughter. * And 
yet here you stand talking i^ith all the good men, and 
shaking bands with everybody, as though you hadn't a 
word for your nother.' 

*My mother truly— doubly so!' said the young man, 
imprinting a hearty kiss upon the cheek, which, although 
somewhat withered, now glowed with the excitement of 
the moment ; ' and the very kindest of mothers have you 
been to me, from the moment of my frolic with Jowler 
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(poor old Jowler ! it seemed like losing a human friend 
when he died) up to the present time.' 

* Ay, ay, so you say ; but it is little you act as though 
you thought you had ever received the least kindness from 
the poor creature you have come to rob of all she ever had 
to love.' 

The raised tone of voice could not fail to reach the ears 
of the bride, and sitch an entreating look ! It might have 
melted a sterner heart than Mrs Howe's — that is, if stem 
hearts were furnished with eyes to see it with. 

* I have certainly caused you no small degree of trouble,* 
Robert Flemming began, but he was interrupted. 

' No, no, you never made any trouble, Robert, not the 
least ; but I do think you might just come and live with us 
on the farm, where there's thousands to support us all — ' 

* Mother, mother,' whispered the bride, touching her 
arm with a finger all in a quiver ; * mother, don't ; every- 
body is hearing you; don't, I entreat!' 

* And what if everybody is hearing me P What have I 
taid to be ashamed of P I say there's thousands for us all ; 
and it's a shame, and a sin, and a disgrace, for Robert 
Flemming ' 

* But, mother dear, that has been all settled, you know,' 
again interposed the bride, in a tremulous whisper. 

* Yes, 1 know it has been all settled ; but who settled 
it, Hetty Howe — Mistress Hetty Flemming, as I suppose 
I must say after this — who settled it, and ' 

' JF€ will unsettle it, Rachel,' said Mr Howe, with a 
glance which added, ' What a pity nobody but me knows 
how to manage her ! ' — ' we will unsettle it, and Robert 
shall live with us wily nily.^ 

* Shall ! you don't mean ^mXI, I hope P Robert has al- 
ways had his own way, and I'm the last one to interfere 
with his doings, though he does take the heart out of me 
and leave the old house desolate. It is a sad thing — a sad 

There, the very papers of cake I had put up for the 

Thompsons ! I never ! The idei» of Becky's bringing such 
a troop of children with her ! ' 

Fear on year had passed, and each, as is the custom with 
years, left a token; a great one with the great, and a 
simpler one with the lowly. Even old Time is an aristo- 
crat. A church, a new school-house, and a cluster of 
dwelling-houses had been erected in the neighbourhood 
of Mr Howe ; while another Robert Flemming, as roguish, 
as heedless, and as fond of newspapers as the first, had 
grown almost as tall as his father, and so undertaken the 
management of his grandfather's farm. Everything was 
changed. Even a new generation of beings had sprung 
up around the old farmer and his still wrangling but kind- 
hearted spouse. 

It was a bitingly cold night. Ugh ! what a shiver 
the swinging of a door sent over pleasant fire-lit rooms ! 
how thankful thinking people were for the roof that 
reflected back the blaze upon them! But the fireside, 
lavishly comfortable as it was, was not all powerful. 
Affairs of importance were to be discussed, and so all the 
men in the neighbourhood were collected in the school- 
house. A thin- faced man had taken the chair, and a 
fair-haired one beside him was about unfolding a paper, 
probably fraught with weighty matters, when the door 
opened, and in hobbled old Squire White. He held in 
his hand a crushed newspaper, his long, silvery hair, 
which was usually braided over his bald crown, was strag- 
gling about his shoulders and floating off on every pufl'of 
air ; his spectacles were across his forehead instead of his 
nose, and the Sunday hat of his grandson was stuck jaun- 
tily (as hats too small must.be) on one side of his head. 

* Hurrah, boys!' exclaimed the old man, tottering to- 
wards the middle of the room, and flourishing his cane 
with an arm not yet quite nerveless; * returns from all 
the principal counties, and the 'lection is sartin. Three 
cheers for Robert Flemming, the best governor that ever 
set foot in York state. The blood of '76 is stirring yet, I 
can tell ye, boys ! Why don't ye shout? Hurra— a— a ! ' 
and as the successive peals died away, the old man raised 
his palsied bauds and exclaimed, ' Well, the ways of Pro- 



vidence are marvellous ! Who would have thought, when 

little Bobby Flemming lamed my pony, that he wodd 

ever come to thisP' 
It is possible that some knowing politician may attempt 

to dispute the accuracy of my veritable history ; but I defy 
I his ingenuity, except with regard to the name of Robert 

Flemming. There I will pl^ad guilty to romancing, it 
' being only a veil hung by the hand of propriety over one 
I as widely known and dearly loved as any on whom the 

American state has ever bestowed her honours. 

THE BOUNTIES OF PROVIDENCE. 

! The number of human beings on the earth is calculated at 
nearly one thousand millions : all thoee are fed from the I 
I produce of the ground, for even animal food is itself the 
I produce of the ground. It is true that, for this result, | 
I man in general must labour; but how small an actual 
portion of this immense productiveness is due to man \ His 
labour ploughs the ground, and drops the seed into the 
furrow; from that moment a higher agency sopersedfs 
him. The ground is in possession of influences which be 
can no more guide, summon, or restrain, than be can 
govern the ocean. The mighty alembic of the atmosphere 
is set at work ; the rains are distilled, the gales sweeps, the 
dews cling, the lightning darts its fertilising fire into the 
soil, the frost purifies the rapidity of the fermenting vege- 
tation — perhaps a thousand other agents are in movement, 
of which the secrets are still hidden from man, bat the 
vividness of whose force penetrates all things, and the ex- 
tent of whose action is only to be measured by the globe, 
while man stands by, and has only to see the naked and 
drenched soil clothing itself with the tender vegetation of 
spring or the living gold of the harvest, the whole loveli- 
ness and bounty of nature delighting his eye, solicicing his 
hand, and filling his heart with joy. 

But the wonder does not come to its limit with the pro- 
vision for man. The forest, the field, the mountain, the 
shore, are all peopled with eager existence. The world is 
all life. The quadruped millions range freely, and are fed 
abundantly, in regions into which man never stuck a spade. 
We speak of things of common knowledge. The buffalo 
ranges iu herds of thousands in realms of the New World 
to which man has yet scarcely given a name. In Africa, 
the casual migration of the antelope has displayed such 
myriads that they have been compared to the movement 
of a great army. The elephant, in Eastern Africa, is al- 
most master of the land. Who feeds thoee millions ? They 
can produce nothing for themselves; but their table is 
spread upon the ground, and their provision is perpetoaL 
If the tempest ravages it, or the sun scorches, or tl^ frost 
smites, they are led by instinct (the invisible hand of Pro- 
vidence) to another soil; and still the land fui-nishea their 
inexhaustible food. . . . 

But the support of man and the quadruped races is but 
a portion of this wondrous productiveness. The millions 
of the reptile tribes, the millions of millions of the in>ect 
tribes, are all to be fed from the ground. Another mce 
then comes into view equally fed from land and ocean — 
the fowls of the air. No gra.sp of numeration can calcu- 
late their multitudes. The migration of a single tribe — 
the wood-pigeons of the North American forests — has 
covered the sky with a column of flight, a living cloud, 
ten miles long and a mile broad. In some instances the 
migration is said to have lasted for days, continually 
darkening the sky. Such numbers defy all counting; yet 
they are all fed from the produce of the ground. Even 
the birds of prey and the sea birds are fed from that 
which was originally the produce of the ground. 

It is computed that the land of the globe would be equal 
to the sufiport of fifteen times the number of its present 
inhabitants, or might sustain a population of fifteen thou- 
(^and millions. But the ocean, three times the extent of 
the land, probably contains even a much larger proportion 
of life, from its being penetrable through all its depths; 
and from our knowledge, not merely of its surfiice, but 
from the strong probabilit;^ amounting^mostto certainty, 
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that the moaotains and Talleys of its bed are filled with 
▼egetatioDf fed on bj those monstrous animals who^e 
skeletoiki we so constantly find embedded, and thus pre- 
aenred in soils once eTidently covered by the sea, there 
probably exists millions of those huge creatures, no more 
CApahle of ascending to the sui-^ce of the ocean than man 
to the surface of the atmosphere, yet enjoying their exist- 
ence, grazing in their submarine forests and prairies, 
ranguig through an extent of pasture to which the broadest 
r^ions of the land are tame and narrow, and, undisturbed 
by the hostility or the molestation of man, giring, in their 
proTision and their enjoyment, proofs, to higher than 
mortal eyes, of the spontaneous and boundless beneficence 
of their Creator.— Dr Croly. 



CHIPS FROM MY LOG. 

No. X. 
CAirrojf — whampoa — scenr in a bitdhist temple— second 

VISIT TO CAXTON — SHOPS — TEMPLE ON HONAN— FAU-TE 
QAJLDENS. 

The day after we moored in Whampoa Reach, I accom- 
panied the captain on a visit to Canton. We left the ship 
at nine in the morning in & sampan — a light boat coveted, 
as all boats here are, with an arched roof of matting, and 
propelled by two or three oars forward and a scull abaft. 
Every attention is paid to comfort in the interior fittings 
of these boats, and, beiritr kept remarkably clean, they 
afford a very plca^-ant mode of cc.nveyance. We pulled 
along the north side of Whampoa island, and then kept 
close to the north bank of the river till we arrived at 
the foreign factories at twelve o'clock, the distance being 
aboot foarteen miles, and the tide against us a part of the 
way. The banks of the river were low, and covered with 
a green crop of rice, with occasional patches of plantain 
and other fruit-trees. We passed a few villages and small 
templea, and on Whampoa we saw a beautiful nine-storeyed 
pagoda, with two or three small hexagonal ones of three 
storeys. The river itself presented a very stirring scene, 
lonumerable boats, from the smallest canoes to the huge 
junks of four or five hundred tons, crowded its broad sur- 
face, fomaing, as we neared the city, a compact mass, 
through which it required considerable skill and dexterity 
to force a way. The great utility of sculls, and the reason 
of their universal adoption, became here very apparent ; 
oars in such a crush being quite useless. We passed a 
great number of barges that looked more like floating 
bouses than boats ; some were arriving or departing full 
of passengers ; others were evidently the permanent re- 
sidences of families ; and rows of them, moored side by 
side near the city, were fitted up in a most gorgeous man- 
ner for parposes of pleasure. Then there were enormous 
barges for the carriage of tea and other produce along the 
canals and rivers ; but the variety of floating craft was 
quite endless, and I shall specify but one more — a beau- 
tiful mandarin -boat, long, finely moulded, and smoothly 
polished, adorned with silken streamers, propelled by 
about sixty oars, and the gunwale stuck round with the 
large circular bats, or shields, of the rowers, I don't know 
which. The strange and unusual forms which everything 
bore; the faocifal and rich, though often grotesque, styles 
of decoration; the appearance and occupations of the 
denizens of this floating city ; the strange sounds, too, 
tiiat met onr ears, such as the constant crashing of gongs | 
from the junks, and the accents of an unknown tongue on i 
every side; in short, the entire and unmitigated foreign- 
ness of everything about us, must all, as far as 1 am con- 
cerned, be left simply to the imagination. 

Having with some difficulty effected a landing, we pushed 
oar way through some narrow and crowded lanes, first to 
the office of the consignees of the ship, and then to the 
British consul's, and the necessary business having been 
transacted at these places, we inspected a few native shops, ' 
made some purchases, and embarked again in our sampan ' 
at three o'clock. On our return we came down the south ! 
«de of the river, and passed in our way another of the 
tall elegant pagodas on Honan Island ; also a Siamese , 
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vessel on the river, square- rigtred in the English style. 
Coming along the south side of Whampoa, we landed and 
had a stroll through the village — a dirty, confined place — 
and then examined a few of the Budhist temples, of which 
there were about half-a-dozen in the neighbourhood. In 
the first one which we entered, there was a woman with 
a child, apparently seeking the aid of their deity. The 
woman was on her knees before the principal image, and 
after muttering a sort of prayer she began to shake a box 
containing slips of bamboo till one of them fell out on the 
ground, the child all the while bending and knocking its 
forehead on the ground with great assiduity. The opera- 
tion of shaking the box and making a little stick fall out 
was repeated three times, and every time the woman look- 
ed at the markings on the stick and called out something 
to an old priest who was sitting in a corner. He imme- 
diately took out of a drawer before him some pieces of 
thin yellow paper covered with Chinese writing, and, after 
peering at them through his huge spectacles, shook his 
head as if to indicate an unfavourable result. The poor 
woman seemed very anxious about it, for her eyes were 
filled with tears; and, going back with the little child to 
the altar, she tried another process. There were lying 
before the images two oval, slightly curved, pieces of wood, 
each about six inches long, with one side flat and the other 
rounded. The woman then, taking these in her hands 
with the flat sides together, threw them up into the air 
three times, watching intently each time how they fell. 
From her pleased looks they seemed to have better an- 
swered her wishes ; and after burning some gilt paper as 
an offering to the gods, she got the yellow papers from the 
priest in exchange for a few tchm (small brass coins), 
and walked away. A Chinaman who was standing beside, 
and who could speak a few words of English, tried to 
explain to us the meaning of the ceremonies, but I could 
only make out that she wanted to ascertain if something 
was to turn out fortunate or not ; perhaps she had been 
inquiring about the result of some sickness in her family, 
whether it was to terminate in recovery or death. 

In another temple that we examined, I counted twenty 
images, some of them large and well -executed, and all 
arranged in three recesses along one side. In front of 
them stood a large square cast-iron vessel, covered on the 
outside with Chinese characters, and filled with burning 
sandal -wood. On one side hung a drum and a bell, where- 
with the blind worshippers might awaken the attention 
of their deities. 

Before leaving the island we called on our comprador, 
and were regaled by him with a collation of excellent 
preserved fruits in great variety. We then proceeded 
down the river, and arrived at the ship after dark. 

Two days afterwards we went again to Canton and 
stayed three days. First we spent some time in rambling 
among the offices and warehouses, termed factories or 
* hongs,' belonging to foreigners, together with the native 
streets, or rather lanes, in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The shops in these streets are fitted up somewhat in the 
English style, and are occupied by dealers in silks, ivory, 
lacquered and porcelain ware, and other articles in com- 
mon demand by Europeans. Between the factories and 
city walls the streets are purely Chinese, the shops bring 
quite open in front, and having gilded signs inscribed with 
Chinese characters on both sides, suspended edgeways to 
the street, so as to be read by people approaching in either 
direction. They did not seem much accustomed to 
strangers beyond the precincts of the factories, for when- 
ever we stopped to consider our way among their narrow 
and crowded thoroughfares we were sure to get mobbed. 
In consequence of this we were obliged to get a Chinaman 
to act as guide before we could attempt an extended in- 
vestigation. Many of the shops we passed were very fine, 
and the display of glass lamps and chandeliers in one street 
was quite magnificent. The Chinese custom of particular 
trades congregating together was very conspicuous. Be- 
sides the street of lamps, we passed along two or three 
filled with cabinetmakers and joiners ; one side of another 
was occupied by venders of dressing cases and mirrors ; 
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then there were rows of hatters, ambrelU-makers, cotton- 
dressers, tailors, booksellers, silk-mercers, porcelain- 
shops, cooking-houses, shops full of ornaments cat oot of 
jade and other Taiuable stones, and also groops of figures 
cat from roots of bamboos and other plants. In the course 
of oar rambles we came apon one of the city gates, a low 
archwaj in a thick wall, but our guide would not hear of 
us entering, and as we stopped a little to consider the pro- 
priety of making the attempt alone, he walked off to be 
out of harm's way, and we presently found ourseWes in 
the midst of a group of ragged Celestials, jeering at us 
and gesticulating in a roost unpleasant manner. Of course 
we retreated, and made our way back as we best could. 
On the afternoon of the same day we crossed over to Ho- 
nan to inspect the Budhist temple and monastery there. 
Our progress through the village was a good deal impeded 
by a mob of boys and idlers, who seemed to take us for a 
couple of rare animals, and were only hindered from offer- 
ing us more annoyance by the sight of a couple oiPmang- 
lawyerSf which we took care to exhibit pretty conspicuously. 
We stopped at a shop full of little gilded images of gods, 
but on offering to buy one the crowd got quite uproarious, 
and many jokes and sarcasms were doubtless uttered at 
our expense, although being in an unknown tongue, they 
fell innocuously. The old shopkeeper did not know what 
to do ; he seemed afraid to deal with us on account of the 
crowd, and would neither show us his wares nor tell their 
prices. In spite, however, of his cries of * wai-lo! wai- 
lo (go away) !' the captain took down an image from a 
shelf, laid half-a-dollar on the counter for it, and walked 
away, to the great amusement apparently of our escort 
The same scene occurred at another shop, where we suc- 
ceeded after great difficulty in purchasing some of their 
writing materials, consisting of China-mk, with stooe 
tablets to rob it down upon, and hair pencils to write with. 
On entering the precincts of the great temple, we were 
refused admittance into the balls containing the images, 
and on walking in at one of the open doors a priest shoved 
me out again and shut the door in my face. We then 
went to the chief priest of the establishment and found 
him considerably mo^ civil, for as soon as he understood 
the object of our visit he made us sit down and take a cup 
or two of different kinds of tea with him, and then sent a 
servant to show us over the place. The following account 
of this fine temple is given in Davis's * History of the 
Chinese : ' — * One of the principal objects of curiosity at 
Canton is a temple and monastery of FS, or Budha, on a 
very considerable scale, situated upon the soothem side of 
the river, just opposite to the European factories. It is 
said that towards the close of the last Chinese dynasty, 
and about a.d. 1600, a priest of rreat sanctity raised the 
reputation of the temple, which bad been for some time 
before established in that place ; and a century afterwards, 
when the Manchows had taken possession of Peking, the 
son-in-law of Eflng-hy, who had been sent to subdue 
Canton, and was therefore called * Subjugator of the 
South,' took up his residence in the temple, which he at 
length patronised and greatlv enriched. The funds soon 
sufficed to maintain a crowd of priests, who established 
themselves there with their monastic discipline, and it 
has been a place of consideration ever since.' Mr Bennett, 
in his * Wanderings,' describes a visit he made to the 
temple in the evening, as follows: 'We landed at a 
dirty causeway near some timber-yards, in which a 
quantity of fir-timber of various dimensions was piled with 
an extreme degree of regularity. The entrance to the 
temple or temples, and extensive grounds about them, was 
close to the landing-place ; and, passing some miserable 
fruit and eating-stalls adjobing, we noticed a large clean 
open space planted with trees, and having in the centre a 
broad pavement of granite kept very clean. The quiet- 
ness that reigned within formed a pleasing retreat from 
the noise and bustle without This naved way brought 
us to the first portico ; here we beheld on huge granite 
pedestals a colossal figure on each side, placed there as 
guards of the entrance to the temple of Budha ; the one 
on the right oo entering is the warrior Chin-ky, and on I 



j the left is Chin-loong. After passing these terrific colos- 
! sal guards, we entered another court somewhat similar 
I to the first, also planted with trees, with a continuation of 
1 the granite footpath, which led (through several gateways) 
I to one of the temples. At this time the priesthood were 
I assembled, worshipping, chanting, striking gongs, arrang- 
ed in rows, and frequently performing the Ko-tow in ado- 
ration of their gilded, senseless deity. The priests, with 
shaven crowns, and arrayed in the yellow robes of their 
religion, appeared to go through the mummery with de- 
votion. 'Ihey had the lowering look of bigotry, which 
constant habit had at last legihly written upon their 
countenances. As soon as the mummery had ceased, the 
priests all flocked out of the temple, adjourned to their 
respective rooms, divested themselves of their official 
robes, and the senseless figures were left to themselves, 
with the lamps burning before them.' 

Next day 1 got a boat and went to the flower-gardens, 
about two miles up the river, on the opposite side firom 
Canton. All the flowers and young trees are kept there 
in flower-pots, and some of the plants are trained into 
most extraordinary forms, representing do^ deer, birds, 
fishes, pagodas, houses, tanka-boafs, and even barges with 
sails set. The various objects arc first shaped with slips 
of bamboo, and then the plant is trained over them till it 
takes the desired form. 1 saw some tea-planu growing 
here ; also ponds full of large lotus plants ; together with 
many fruits, and esculent roots, and vegetables. In the 
creek along which these gardens are situated there were 
some immense rafts of timber brought down for the supply 
of the town. Many boats were also plyini;; about, and 1 
saw one propelled by three long sculls, each wrought by 
six or seven men. 

The third day of our visit we spent chiefly in shopping, 
and made considerable purchases uf articles both useful 
and useless; a person cannot help spending money in 
Canton, the objects presented to him bein^ so curious and 
beautiful, and the dealers generally so pertinacious. We 
came down the river with the tide in the evening, and our 
sampan- men were much alarmed lest we should meet with 
any of the piratical boats, or ladrones, as they are called. 
They kept in the middle of the stream, and pulled with 
all their might past the openings of the various creeks, 
often stopping to peer anxiously ahead through the gloom, 
and then off agam. We thought their fears groundie>s, 
and that they only wanted to deter us from staying so late 
another time ; but on making inquiries next day we were 
told that several boats had been attacked and plundered 
lately between Whampoa and Canton, and that no Euro- 
peans went up or down without being well armed — a pre- 
caution which we always took afterwards ourselves. 



THE MAY-FLY. 

The truant school -boy well knows where he may find, at , 
the bottom of some brook, a shapeless little combinatioo 
of wood and straw, which he sees moored to a pebble, or < 
cautiously moving along wfth the current. He opens the I 
mass, and finds within it, nicely housed, a small white 
worm, which he immediately destroys by fixing it on his 
hook, and there all his knowledge of the insect terminates. | 
He would scarcely be induced to treat it in this manner | 
had he learned that this apparently insignificant creature 
exhibits as much sagacity and practical knowledge in his 
way as the fox or the elephant. Although just emanci- 
pated from the egg, he at once spins and weaves for himself 
a silken vestment, with which he surrounds every part of 
his frame, except his head and the forepart of his body, 
which is furnished with six legs. This coat, however, 
is not sufficient to protect him from his numerous ene- 
mies ; he therefore attaches to it, externally, the small 
shells of other animals, minute fragments of gravel, and 
particles of sand, or any other substanCe which he fiods 
most convenient for his purpose. If he made his citadel 
too heavy, he would be soon fatigued by dragging it along ; 
therefore, having in the first place rendered it as compact 
at possible for his protection, he adds to it a chip of wood, 
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or a bit of straw, in order to support bis burden on the 
water, and tbb he does with as mncb precision as if he had 
been instructed in hydrostatics. If he be bom in a marsh 
where reeds abound, he cuts oft a piece of the stalk with 
a knot in it, and makes it his habitation ; or if there be no 
reeds in his vicinitj, he finds, probably, some loose leaves, 
thinking that from the nature of the material he may 
escape the observation of curious fish and prying school- 
boys. It is his destiny to lead a very different life from 
that in which he first becomes acquainted with existence, 
and this be knows as well as we do. Before he (juits the 
water be falls into a sort of sleep, during which his trans- 
formations take place. For this purpose he retires com> 
pletely within his castle. To guard himself from hu foes, 
the obrioas course would be to shut it up altogether; if 
he did this, however, he would no longer have air and 
water, which are essentia] to his existence ; he therefore 
oonstrocts, of strong silk threads of his own manufacture, 
a grating, which, with more than the skill of a chemist, he 
makes insoluble in water, and thus behind his portcullis, 
he has free access to the elements, and at the same time 
defies ail intruders. When the proper season arrives, he 
puts on his wings, and sports over the surface of his native 
streams in the form of a May-ffy. The May-fly is the 
most short-lived of insects, notwithstanding the great cau- 
tion Dsed in its preservation ; it emerges from the water 
in its perfect state about six in the evening, and dies about 
eleven at night. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

HT M N. 
Omidaclent, omnlpirsent Lord, 

Wise, wonderfol. and Jut I 
Immaculate, eternal, ^n'eat. 

The child of ZIon's trust! 
VTbo mleet the brUUaiit orbs that nlffht 

Hangs roond thy righteous throne; 
The boondlesB sea, the teeming earth. 

Own thy great name alone 1 

Each tender flower, each budding tree, 

Prodalm aloud thy praise! 
To thee the feather'd songster sings 

Its sweetest matin lays! 
The Ifflght seraphic hosts on high. 

Saints' souls by death set fhre, . 
And holy servants yet below, 

8tng praises unto thee! 

*TIa thou that saves the soul from sin. 

The heart from evfi thought; 
The carnal eye, the wicked hand. 

By thee are all nntanght 
Oh, heavenly Father! lend thine aid, 

Forgiveness, mercy, grace, 
Till last thy saving, holy word 

Reign through the realms of space I AMBBSwPAas. 



ION A. 

NiXT to the Holy Land, there does not exist within the 
circle of the globe a spot of earth, of equal extent, so rich 
in pleasing reminiscenoee to the Christian, the antiquarian, 
uid the scholar, as this little islet of the Hebrides. Its 
light has now passed away, and its splendid tombs and 
stately temple are crumbling into dust ; but it was onoe 
amongst the most enlightened and fiunous schools of 
Borope, and its inhabitants, now poor and ignorant deni- 
tens of lowly hovels, were odebrateJ for their devotion and 
mooess as Christian missionaries, and their eminence in 
the paths of piety and learning. This interesting UlCle 
island, which is only three miles in length and one in 
breadth, is about three miles distant fh)m the celebrated 
Staffs, and one mile south from the gloomy shores of MulL 
lona. which signifies the island of &e waves, is the name 
generally attached to this spot of sea-washed earth ; some- 
» however, it is called leolmkill, which is variously 



rendered the burial-pUice, or cell of Columba. It is sup- 
posed that long prior to the dawn of Christianity this island 
had obtained a sacred character from the Druids, who 
reared their circles, raised their cromlechs, and exercised 
their mysterious and bloody rites upon its shore. It is 
still said to have borne the name of Inish Druinish, and 
tradition yet points out a green mound, upon the east 
coast, as a tumulus beneath which the bones of the Druids 
repose. It may have been this character of the island 
which attracted the attention of the good and heroic Co- 
lumba towards it, and determined him to erect his temple 
of love and goodwill to men upon the spot where supersti- 
tion had illustrated its brutality by deeds of murder. 

Columbkill, or Columba, is said to have been bom about 
A.D. 621, in the barony of Kilmacrenan, Leinster. He was 
the son of Nial, Ikther of many kings, and of Athena, 
daughter of a princely house in Leinster. His name was 
originally Creuthan, but in consequence of his dove-like 
simplicity it was changed to Columba, and to this was 
added the surname of Cille, or Kiile. Columba was edu- 
cated at the renowned seminary of 8t Finnion at Clonard. 
In his twenty-fifth year he founded the school of Doire 
Calgach, near Loch Foyle, whence the name of the town 
of Derry is derived. He also erected another little home 
of brotherhood in Meath, upon a site then called Dairmagh, 
or the plain of the oaks, given to him by a pious chieflain 
named Brindan. Having obtained fh)m his kinsman Co- 
nal, king of the Albanian Scots, a grant of Uie little island 
of Hy or lona, Columba set sail from Ireland, in 568, ao- 
cording to Moore, and according to the venerable Bede, in 
566, in order to fix bis abode in this little lonely spot, and 
devote himself and his twelve followers to the conversion of 
the savage clans and roving hordes of Caledonians, yet en- 
veloped in the darkness of ignorance and heathenism. 
The institution which Columba founded was not a monas- 
tic institution ; the wigwams of those Oultorei dd^ or Cul- 
dees, who accompanied him, were made of wattles and 
mud, and their temple was scarcely more advanced in 
architecture than the council-lodge of a North American 
Indian nation. 

Columba and his followers then went out into the dark 
places of the western Scottish Highlands, bearing the cross, 
and speaking peace to the chiefe and tribes of t£at rugged 
dark land, many of whom were converted, and sent their 
children to lona to be educated. As a proof of the esti- 
mation in which they held the saint, the Scots chose him 
to officiate at the coronation of Aiden, son of Gauran, on 
the death of Conal in the year 578. 

There have been disputes respecting the precise charac- 
ter of the institution founded by Columba. There can be 
no doubt, however, that it was not monastic, that rule of 
church government having been introduced at a date long 
subsequent to the times of Columba. The discipline esta- 
blished at lona was of a retired and learned order, but 
celibacy does not appear to have been at all enjoined upon 
or by the Culdees. Qradually the ambitious and dominant 
character of the times came into collision with the gentle 
and humble spirit of the Culdees, until not a spot remained 
to them save that lona which bad been the centre from 
whence they had sent heroic missionaries into the wilds, 
and also accomplished professors to the most famous uni- 
versities in Western £urope. For about three centuries 
the successors of Columba continued in undisturbed pos- 
session of their isle, protected by that moral power which 
had been produced by a universal conviction of their 
humble and peaceful character. The most ferocious tribes 
respected their peaceful sanctity, although with each other 
they waged the most cruel and sanguinary wars. In the 
year 807, however, the piratical Danes landed on the isle, 
and despoiled the church and seminary of all their trea- 
sures, at the same time driving the bretiiren away from 
their impoverished fane for ever. For many years lona 
continued a silent and lifeless scene, until again taken 
possession of by a detachment of monks of the order of St 
Benedict, who migrated from the monastery of Cluny, and 
occupied the island, till monasticism was finally suppressed 
in Scotland at the Reformation. 
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The bishopric of Sodor and Man, which comprehended 
the Isle of Man and the Western IsleS} ceased to be a con- 
joint sec at the separation of Man from Scotland, and after- 
wards lona became the cathedral church of the bishop to 
the isles, until the ascendancy of Protestantism. Some 
enthusiasts at this period, fired with the zeal of a destructive 
bigotry, left the mainland, and attacked the splendid edi- 
fices which adorned this lonely rock of the ocean, leaving 
them the dilapidated and ruinous piles which we now 
behold. One of the most deplorable and suicidal manifes- 
tations of reformers, both ecclesiastical and political, in al- 
most every instance, has been that of destrucdveness. 
With an obliquity of vision which is pitiable, and a 
frenzied precij)itancy disgraceful to men possessed of ra- 
tional souls, they have, through the impulses of unregulated 
fury, rushed upon and torn down beautiful edifices, upon 
which the wealth, taste, talent, and labour of ages had 
been expended, and have trampled down a nation's capi- 
tal in the blindness of their wrath, as they glorified them- 
selves as the deistroyers of a nation's foes. When the re- 
ligious mind of Scotland changed, the churches, subservi- 
ent to that mind* could have been adapted to the purposes 
of the progressive idea, instead of standing as monuments 
of that elegant architectural taste which flourished long 
anterior to the prevalence of Goth-like destructiVeness, 
melancholy records of which these monumental ruins now 
stand. 

The principal relics of the former grandeur of lona are 
the ruins of the cathedral church of St Mai y, of a nunnery, 
of five chapelts and of a building called the bishop's house. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that these buildings were 
not erected until a period long subsequent to that of Co- 
luniba. Mnny of the cathedral churches, founded by 
Diivid I. of Scotland in the first quarter of the twelfth cen- 
tury, were built of little else than wood, so that to suppose 
that, in the sixth century, Columba could boast of other 
than a large mud and wooden erection for his church, 
would be very preposterous. The most ancient remains 
are probably those of the chapel of St Oran, and may have 
been built previous to the Norman conquest ; and the nun- 
nery may refer to a period of history a hundred years 
later than that event. The most extensive and best pre- 
served ruin is the church, however, whose compact walls 
still stand in roofless desolation, serving as a protest against 
that destructiveness which characterised the Scottish re- 
formers. The sacred feeling which connected itself with 
lona induced the powerf^al ones of Norway, Ireland, and 
Scotland to make it a place of sepulture, so that through 
the course of time forty-eight kings of Scotland, four of 
Ireland, and eignt of Norway, are said to have been buried 
in this spot. There are three distinct inclosures, each dis- 
tinguished by an effaced Latin inscription, which are said 
to be the tombs of the kings. These kings, especially the 
Scottish ones, were probably chiefs of the isles, or they 
were of the Dalradian Scoto-Irish dynasty, whose regal 
headquarters were in Argyle, until the time of Kenneth 
Macalpine, in the beginning of the ninth century, who re- 
moved the royal throne to Scone. Many pious presbyters 
and famous bishops are buried in this insignificant isle of 
the sea, and over them lie piled the weathered fragments 
of their splendid tombs, and the broken pillars of these 
dilapidated temples. 

lona is partly of a rocky and partly of an alluvial cha- 
racter. On its west coabt it is bold and rocky, but to- 
wards the east it is more level. At the northern extremity 
there are two plains, the western one being on the Bay of 
Martyrs, and the eastern one being that on which the vil- 
lage is built There are several hundreds of inhabitants 
upon the island, who live but a miserable life company 
tively, although boastful of the fertility of their ancient isle, 
and conscious of its former importance. The mass of 
the population devote themselves to fishing and agricul- 
ture — the poorest living in rude, comfortless hovels, and 
the farmers occupying houses little superior, built from 
the stones of the grand old fanep, the chapels of which they 
have converted into cowhouses, stables, and strawloft«. Dr 
Johnson visited this interesting spot in 1773, with his 



friend Boswell, and he introduces his remarks upon Iobe 
with the following paragraph : — * To abstract the miad 
from all local emotion would be impossible if it were en- 
deavoured, and would be foolish if it were pos^ble. 
Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses — 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the fntare pre- 
dominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of 
thinking beings. Far fVom me, and far from my fnenda, 
be such rigid philosophy, as may conduct us indiffereot 
and unmoved over any ground which baa been dignifi&l by 
wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be en- 
vied whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plains 
of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow 
among the mins of lona.' 



PRIDE A HINDRANCE TO KNOWLEDGB. 

For the diseovery of truth, it is needed that the facts d 
nature around man should be questioned by his Intelli- 
gence. For this questioning, the first of all conditions 
is, that he should have ^hese facts clear, defined, sepa- 
rated from others, ascertained in themselves; that be 
should so have studied them as to know their true re> 
lations, to see through seeming resemblances, to catch 
the scattered hints which declare, in the midst of apparent 
dissimilarity, real connection ; to see the value of a fact, 
which, having been arbitrarily thrust from its true place, 
has seemed hitherto a perplexing superfluity ; that he 
should thus have plain and clear before him the elennents 
of which the insight of his highest reason is to suggest to 
him the law. Now, for all this the very first mental quali- 
fication which he needs is patience — a patience which will 
steadily refuse to taste prematurely the pleasure of gene- 
ralisation, which will sustain him through the longest, 
the most wearisome processes of minute investigation. 
And to this first condition of successful study, pride ts the 
direct antagonist. The pride of ignorance is, we all know, 
most impatient ; it gathers up the merest external re- 
semblances, and then generalises at a grasp. And veiy 
little removed from this state is the impatient man, be his 
actual attainments what they may. His own thoughts, his 
own impressions, his own fancies, these are the facts of the 
self-sufficient. He cannot endure the slow laborioos pro- 
cesses to which tho student of nature must submit. Nor is 
this all : there must be an ardent love of truth, as truth, 
in him who would so persevere as to follow her guidance 
up the steep path which alone leads to her secret dwelling- 
place ; and with this, too, pride interferes. He who dwells 
upon or looks for his own exaltation, will soon hare in ail 
his studies another and a lower aim than the discovery of 
truth. Not what she will reveal, but what will do bim 
credit, will become the secret law of his motives ; and to 
such a tempter soon become familiar short paths, and little 
ends, and tricky means, which lead not to her seat, and to 
which she will not yield her hidden store. At another 
point again he is weakened. He only who will be indeed 
a learner can be greatly taught ; and to be a learner the 
proud man will not bow : he will not learn of others, for 
he looks down scornfully upon them, and scorn is no learner 
in any school. He wastes the rays which would have en- 
lightened his eye, not believing in the light of other naen. 
He will rather repudiate the richest inheritance of trans- 
mitted knowledge than acknowledge even to himself what 
he receives from others ; and on such a mind there soon 
settles down the thicker darkness, which is bred by all the 
storms of envy, captiousness, jealousy, and hatred. And 
as he will not learn from others, so not even by Nature 
herself will he be taught. He thinks he knows so much, 
that his estimate of what is to be known is lowered. And 
this is not the spirit of a learner : he grows to deal boldly 
with nature, instead of reverently following her guidance. 
He seals his heart against her secret influences. He has 
a theory to maintain, a solution of which must not be dis- 
proved — ageneralisation which shall not be disturbed — and 
once possessed of this false cipher, he read amiss all tho 
golden letters around him. — Bishop of Oxford, 
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GALLERY OP LITERARY DIVINES. 

BT GKOEOK QILFILLAN. 

NO. rV^THE LATE JOHN STERUXG.* 
PAUT I. 
Thb remoTal of a yonag man of high performance and 
sUU higher promise is in all circumstaoces nielancfaoly. 
li 13 more so, if wi(h the youth has expired either a new 
Tao of poetry or a new view of truth ; and it is sciircely 
lesa so when the youth has been unconsciously the type of 
a large class of cultivated and earnest minds, and when 
his partial suocesH«Sy baffled endeavours — his mlmitted 
struggles, and his prematuve fate — have been in some mea- 
sure vicarious, 

Theee three short and simple sentences appear to us to 
include^ po:utively and negatively » the essence of the late 
John Sterling, and shall form the leading heads in our 
after remarks on his genius and character. He was, 
in the judgment of all who knew or bud carefully read 
Mm, a person of very distinguished abilities, and of still 
more singnlar promise. He did not, in our view of him, 
exhibit indications of original insight or of creative genius. 
Bnt he has, from his peculiar circumstances, from his specu- 
lalire and practical history, from his exquisitely-tuned and 
swifUy-responsive symphonies with his age and its pro- 
gressive minds, acquired a double portion of interest and 
importance ; his experience seems that of multitudes, and 
in that final look of disappointed yet submissive inquiry 
which he casts up to heaven, he is but the foremost in a 
kmir, fluctuating, and motley file. 

The external evidences of his powers and acquirements 
are numerous and irresistible. In his boyhood he dis- 
covered striking tokens of a mind keen, sensitive, and 
corned in the direction of those high speculations from 
which his eye, till death, was never entirely diverted. 
While barely eight, * be distinctly remembered having 
.speculated on points of philosophy, and especially on the 
Ae^ of duty, wiiich presented itself to him in tliis way — 
If I could save my papa and mamma from being killed, I 
know I should at once do it Now, why ? To be killed 
tvould be j^ry painful, and yet I should give my own con- 
^*eot lo being killed.' The solution presented itself as ' a 
iim awe-strieken feeling of unknown obligation.' When 
aixiut nJoe, * he was much struck by his master's telling 
him that the word smeere w^s derived from the practice 
ot'filJng up flaws in furniture with wax, whence sine cera 
c-ime to mean jmr^ not vamped up.' This explanation, he 
said, giive him great pleasure, and abode in his memory, 
as having first shown him that there is a reason in words as 
well as in other things. When a boy, he read through the 
whole * Edinburgh Review,' of which his biographer says, 
' a diet than which hardly any could yield less wholesome 
food for a young mind, and which could scarcely fiiil to 
puff it up with the wind of self conceit' We doubt the va- 
lidity of this dictum. We conceive that, to a fresh elastic 
mind, the crossing of such varied territories of thought, 
tbe coming in contact with so many vigorous minds, the 
acquiring such stores of miscellaneous information, the 
mere reding of such a mass of masculine English, as the 
permal of the entire * Edinburgh Review ' implies.' must 
have been beneficial, and tended to aw:aken curiosity, to 
Itindle ambition, to stifle mannerism of style, and, as tbe 
likely result of the many severe criticisms in which the 
book abounds, to allay instead of fanning the feeling of 
selfcooceit Who but commends the industry of the boy 
who reads all the English' essayists—a course of reading 
certainly much more dissipating ; or the youth who reads 
all Bayie's * Dictionary' — a course of reading much more 
dangerous than the * Edinburgh Review ? ' Let the boy 
fiod at bis pleasure — the youth will study, and the man 
tkink and act. 
At Cambridge, Sterling did not greatly distinguish 
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himself, nor did he bear any violent affection to his ahna 
mater. For mathematio» he hod little taste; the ola^ssios 
he rather relished than thoroughly knew. He early com- 
menced the study of philosophy, deeming it at once the key 
to a scientific theology and to a lofty literature, although 
latterly he all but lelt the cold and perilous crags of specu^ 
latioo for the flowery meadows of poetry and esthetics. At 
the feet of Coleridge no one ever sat with a feeling of more 
entire and childlike submission; the house at Highgate 
was to him the shrine of a god, and his biographer regrets 
that he • did not preserve an account of Coleridge's conver- 
sations, for he was capable of representing their depth, 
their ever-varying hues, their sparkling lights, their 
oceanic ebb and flow.' He began soon to empty out his 
teeming mind, in the forms* both of verse and prose. In the 
course of his short life we find him connected, more or less 
intimately, with the following periodicals: the ' Athe* 
noeuui,' ♦ Blackwood's Magaidne,* the * Quarterly,' and the 
London and Westminster • Reviews.' The * AtbensBum,* 
when he and Maurice wrote in it, was not the stale sum- 
mary of new books and gossip which it has since become; 
it had still some life, genius, and principle ; and his * Shades 
of the Dead ' are valuable as beautiftil versions of Cole- 
ridge's spoken ' Hero-worship.' At a peculiarly dull pe* 
riod in the history of " Magn he appeared, amid a flourish 
of trumpets, as a * new contributor,' and did succeed in 
shooting a little new blood into her withered veins. In the 
' Quarterly ' he wrote a paper on Tennyson, which was at- 
tributed at the time to Henry Nelson Coleridge. Differing 
as he did in many material points from the new school of 
Radicals who conducted the ' Westminster,' he seemed 
more at home in their company than in that of the knights 
of the Noctes ; and hU contributions to their journal are 
all charaoterit:tic. These articles have been reprinted by 
Dr Hare, and, along with the poems, his tragedy of * Staf- 
ford,' a few letters, and other remains, constitute all his 
written claims to consideration. 

He has c<'rtainly in them raised no very great or com- 
pact basis for future fame; but we are entitled to adduce, 
in addition, the testimony of his friends, who all speak with 
rapture of the poi<sibilities of his mind — of his talent as a 
debater — and of his ready, vivid, and brilliant talk. In 
him alone Thoma-i Carlyle met his conversational match ; 
he alone ventured to face him in single combat, and nothing 
like tbtir rencontres seems ifi have been witnessed since 
those of Johnson and Burke. Even in his • Remains * we 
may find faint yet distinct indicatione of all the principal 
features of his intellectual charaei^r. These, we think, 
may be classed under the three general characteristics of 
sympathy, sincerity, and culture. We do not mean that 
these sum up the whole of his idiosyncrasy, but simply 
that they are the qualities which have struck us most for- 
cibly in the perusal of his works. He had, besides, as a 
writer, a fine inventiveness, a rich and varied stock of 
figures, a power of arresting and fixing in permanent 
shapes the thinnest gossamer abstractions, and the com- 
mand of a diction remarkable more for its copiousness, 
flexibility, and strength, than for grace, clearness, or felici- 
tous condensation. Perhaps his principal claim to repu- 
tation rests on his criticisms, and their power and charm 
lie in genial and self-forgetting sympathy. It is too cus- 
tomary to speak of this as a subordinate quality in a critic, 
as a veil over his eyes, and nearly inconsbttent with the 
exercise of analytic sagacity. Those who talk in this man- 
ner are not so much guilty of a mistake as of a stupid 
blunder. Sympathy we regard as closely connected with 
sight It is a medium, which, like water poured into a 
bowl, enables you to see objects previously invisible. It 
and it alone opens a window into the breast and the brain 
of genius, and shows the marvellous processes which are 
going on within. It is not merely that the heart often sees 
farther than the intellect, but it is that sympathy cleanses 
and sharpens even the intellectual eye. Love, and you 
will understand. Besides, the possession of powerful sym- 
pathy with intellect and genius, implies a certain simili- 
tude of mind on the part of the sympathiser. The blind 
cannot sympathise with descriptions of scenery, and the 
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lively motion and music of a mountain-stream sound like 
a satire to the lame who limp beside it. To feel withy you 
must always find yourself in, the subject or the person. 
Adam Smith doubtless was wrong when he explained 
every moral phenomenon by sympathy ; it were a more 
probable paradox to maintain that a man's intellectual 
power entirely depends upon the depth, width, and warmth 
of his sympathies, and that Shakspeare was the greatest 
of men because he was the widest of sympathisers. 

Waiving, at this stage of oar paper, such speculations, 
we claim a high place for Sterling, as possessed of catholic 
and clear-headed sympathy. Merely to copy the names of ' 
a few of the characters whom he has analysed with justice, 
and praised with generosity, is enough to prove this. He 
has painted Alexander the Great and Wycliffe, Joan of 
Arc and GustAvus Adolphus, Milton and Burns, Colum- 
bus and Coleridge, Simonides and Carlyle, Napier e,nd 
IVnnyson. We find him, too, on friendly terms at once 
with ' Blackwood's Magazine' and the • Westminster Re- 
view ; ' writing in the • Quarterly,* and calling Shelley a 
* generous heroic being ; ' and in his * Tales ' and ' Apo- 
logues ' imitating the imaginative peculiarities, now of the 
Gothic, now of the Grecian, and now of the German schooL 
We love this spirit much, not merely as proclaiming a 
warm heart, but as evincing a wide, keen, and open intel- 
lect. We contrast it favourably with a portion of the very 
class to whom Sterling belonged, whose fastidiousness is 
fast becoming frantic, who are loathing literature itself 
although it is by it aluoe that themselves have nsen, 
and whose hasty, splenetic, and contradictory judgments 
tend to exert a damping and discouraging influence upon 
youthful aspirants, who will ask, if such authorities tell us 
that nothing has yet been done, how can we expect ever to 
do anything P Sterling, on the contrary, loved literature 
for its own sake, and ha^ a true appreciation of its infinite 
worth and beauty. H^was not like Byron, and one or 
two others we might name, who looked upon literature 
partly as a means for gratifying an ambition to which 
other avenues were closed, and partly as an outlet for the 
waste eneTgy and superfluous fury of their natures, when 
their passions had not entirely exhausted them, and who, 
upon the first disappointment and chagrin, were ready to 
rush into another field ; aor did he resemble a class who 
have mistaken their profession, and expended powers, 
which might have led them to the highest distinction, in 
action, in travelling, parliament, or arms, on gaining a 
dubious literary success, which is despised by themselves ; 
nor did he rank with the men who^c love to literature is 
confined to an appreciation of those who resemble, or who 
follow their peculiar style. His circumstances saved him 
from the miserable condition of a hack author, and from 
all the heart-burnings, jealousies, and disgusts which de- 
grade the noble pursuit of literature in his eyes, and turn 
the beautiful moon into the clouded lantern of a low, lurid, 
precarious life. Sterling, in his wide and trembling sym- 
pathies with literary excellence, and in his devoted en- 
thusiasm for the varied expressions of the beautiful, as 
well as in the hectic heat and eagerncs^i of his tempera- 
ment, bore a striking likeness to Shelley, although pos- 
sessing a healthier, happier, and better balanced nature. 

While freely conceding him such qualities, we protest 
against some of his critical commissions as well as omis- 
sions. We are astonished at his silence in reference to 
John Foster, whose sturdy genius ought to have been 
known to him, and whose mind was moving more slowly 
and uneasily through the same process of speculative 
change with his own. We cannot at all understand his 
admiration for Montaigne^ who appears to have been a 
yery slight sublimation of sensual indifference, and not 
more honest than the sensual-indifferent wealthy usually 
are. How grossly unjust he is to Rousseau and Hazlitt, 
when he calls them * declaimers and dealers in rhetorical 
falsehood ! ' Grant that Rousseau was personally a poor 
scrannel, tortuous, and broken pipe, who can deny that a 
power, call it his genius or his demon, discoursed at times 
upon him sweet and powerful music, to which nations lis- 
tened because they could not refrain, and which no term 



like rhetoric «r even oratory, nor any inferior to poetxy, 
touching the verge of prophecy, can at all measure? Ko 
such utterances have -come from Haxlitt, bat if be leMU- 
bled Rousseau in occasional bursts of vanity, he was cer- 
tainly, on the whole, a sincerer man-: be egotises at Ins 
proper cost — his absurdities seem given in on oath. For 
downright iionesty, and for masses of plain sense, and aa- 
tive acuteness, we are not afraid to compare and prefer 
many of bis essays to those of theold Gascon, and, with all 
his faults and deficienoies, Ins mateh as a masculiDe mad 
eloquent critic has yet to be made. What verboae alEUfS 
do even Jeffrey's criticisms, when collected, appear beside 
the lectures of Haxlitt, who often expresses the essenoe d 
an aathor by the scratch of his pen, and settles a titersrj 
controversy by an epithet 

Initiation into the mysteries of German philosophy and 
literature produced in Sterling a considerable degree d 
indifference toward the English classics. To Ad^soo's 
essays — those cool, clear, whispering leaves of summer, so 
native and so refreshing — he neveridlodes, and we cubboI 
conceive him, like Burke, hushing bims^ to his lasl . 
slumber, by hearing read the papers in the * SpeeCator ' tm \ 
the immortality of the soul. And against Dr Johnson hm 
has committed himself in a set attack, of which we ji a st 
speak more particularly. An author of celebrity maiB- 
tains that no person can be a man of talent who does nol 
admire * Dr Johnson, and that all men of eminent abiti^ 
do admire him.' Without pressing tiie application of Has 
assertion, we do think that those who, in tJie present n^e. 
find in him a hero, discover both candour snd peoetrmtioa 
—candour to admit and pass by his bulky Cuilts ma m 
writer, and penetration to see his bulky though disguised 
merits as a writer and a man. For one to oall him a mere 
< prejudiced emphatic pedant,' is amply to write down 
one's self an ass. For Coleridge to call him ' the over- 
rated man of his age' (how could the age avoid ra^^ Um 
highly, ^inoe he was, save Burke, the greatest man it had ?} 
is for Coleridge to prove himself a privileged person, who 
said whatever he chose. Sterling's charges maj be oias- 
sified thus : Dr Johnson's productions are * lend and 
swollen ' — he could say nothing of poetry, and has said 
nothing of Shakspeare * worth listening to' — be bad no 
' serene joy ' — ana be wanted it because be had no * ca- 
pacity for the higher kinds of thought' To the proof: 

1st, His language was Moud and swollen.' Granted. 
So is a torrent, or a river in flood. So are Thomson's 

* Seasons,' Young's * Night Thoughts.' Schiller's * Bobbers,' 
Coleridge's ' Hymn to Mont Blano ' and * Religious Musings,' 
Sterling's * Lycian Painter ' and * Last of the Qiants,' all pro- 
ductions of genuine merit and meaning, and jet all stuted 
either in style or manner, or both. Johnson is often Unui, 
but seldom boss — he can beat the drum, but he can Aivcr 
the castle-gate with his axe too. If his arm be sometimes 
' swollen' with indolence, it is as often swollen with heavy 
blows aimed, and not in vain, at the heads of his enemies. 
His very yawn is thunder — he swings in an easy chair, 
which many that mock him could not mo9e. You may 
laugh at the elephant picking up the pin, but not rjacn- 
lating yoUy brained and battered, toward the skies. 

2dly, He has said nothing of Shakspeare or poetry 
worth listening to. What ! Is his dissertation in Waller 
on sacred poetry, be it true or fhlse, not worth listening 
to T or his panegyric on the * Paradise Lost V or his charac- 
ter of the * Night Thoughts?' or his comparison between 
Pope and Drj'den ? or his picture of a poet in * Rasselas ?' 
or his unanswered overturn of the unities in his essay on 
Shakspeare? or -several other portions of that * ponderovs 
mass of fVitilities?' or his fiimous lines en Shakspeare? 
Mark, we are not asserting that all such passages are of 
the highest order of philosophical criticism, bat we are 
asserting their intrinsic value, and their immeasurable 
superiority to the vague, empty, pointless, misty, and 
pseudo-German disquisitions which stuff many of our 
principal magazines and reviews in the present day. We 
are not prepared to sacrifice the poorest pa8?<ages in the 

* lives of the Poets ' — nay, not even his notes on Shakspecre 
(which make Fanny Kemble swear — off the stage), for su^ 
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s pieee of elaborate and recondite idiocy, as recently was 
permitted to appear in a celebrated Scotti:$h reriew, as a 
paper on Tennyson's * Princess,' and was yet not the 
worst specimen of the kind of criticism referred to. 

But Sterling accuses Johnson of wanting * serene joy ; ' 
an accusation, alas! too tme. Bat, how could he have 
attained this, in the first platce, nnder the pressnre of that 
^▼ile body' — that huge mass of disease, bad humours, and 
semi-blindness, which he carried about with him, and un- 
der which he struggled and writhed like a giiint below 
Etna? In the victim of old, yoked consciously to a putri- 
fying carcass, we may conceive stem submission, but 
lordly serene joy. We can account for a man like Wil- 
liam Cobbett, high in health, clear in eye, and with a sys- 
tem answering, like the crystal mirror of a stream, to 
every feature of his intellectual faculties, reproaching 
Johnson with gloom, but must think it a sad mistake, if 
not an affectation, on the part of a philosophic valetudi- 
narian like John Sterling. Besides, as it has been said 
that the laws of disease are as beautiful as those of health, 
the intuitions of diseau are as true as those of health. 1 n 
none of them is the whole truth found ; but even as the 
jaundiced view is only a partial rendering of the creation 
and of man, so the view of one in peifect health and 
strength, with a sanguine temperament, and in circum- 
stances of signal prosperity, is equally imperfect The one 
may be called a black or yellow, the other a white lie. 
Surely the Cockney we have elsewhere commemorated as 
atting with Carlyle in a railway carriage, rubbing his 
kands, and saying to the grim stranger — * Successful 
world this, isn't it, sir?' was as far astray as the author 
of Sartor glaring through the gloomy bile-spotted splen- 
dour of the atmosphere which usually surrounds his spirit 
And whether are more trustworthy tlie feelings of the man 
standing before his fire watching the parturition of a pud- 
ding, and the simmering of a pot of mulled porter, and 
eielaiming, * How comfortable!' or those of a traveller 
perishing among the midnight snows? There is truth, 
and equal truth, in all such angular aspects, — there is the 
whole truth in none of them, nor even in any conceivable 
mixture of them alL And it were difficult to imagine a 
man in temperament like Johnson forming essentially an- 
other view than what rushed in on him from every orifice 
of his distempered system. 

There is a cunt in the present day — a cant which Ster- 
ling was above— about health, healthy systems, healthy 
riews, bcsalthy regulation of body, as producing a healthy 
tone of mind, as tf the soul and stomach were identical, as 
if good digestion were the same thing with happiness, as 
tS all gloomy and distressing thoughts sprung from bile, 
as if one had only to lie down under the ' wet sheet' to 
inderstand the origin of evil, to solve all the cognate, tre- 
meodoas problems of the universe, and to obtain that ' re- 
eoncilEition '^ after which all earnest spirits aspire. JBasy 
tke process now for obtaining the * peace which passeth 
onderstAnding r' Poor John Banyan, why didst thou 
struggle, writhe, and madden, wade through hells of fire 
and seas of blood, to gain a result to which cold bathing 
and barks would have led thee in a month? Foolish 
Thomas Carlyle, why all that pother about everlasting noes 
tod yeas, instead of anticipating Bulwer in the baptismal 
regeneration of the cold water cure ? This is a free trans- 
lation of the doctrines propounded by our modem utilita- 
mn.^ who hold that if they had had Dante and Byron in 
Uieir hands they would have made them happy men, and 
writers so sweet and so practical, and who can hardly 
credit you when you tell them that John Foster observed 
all the ' natural laws,' and was a gloomy * son of thunder,' 
tod that others break them daily, and are as merry as the 
day is long. It is vain to speak to them of temperament, 
of hereditary melancholy, of mental penetration so piercing 
IS to amount to distemper, of visions of evil so virid as to 
haunt every movement of the spirit, of hectic sensibility, 
of donbts 80 strong as to threaten to strangle piety and 
render devotion at times a torment — let the man but give 
op tobacco» and be will and must be happy ! Foster evi- 
dently did not take enough of exercise, Carlyle smokes, 



and Cowper went to excess, it is well known, in the * cup 
that cheers but not inebriates.' Hitic illae lachrymae ! 

Now, it is of course conceded that a well-regulated phy- 
sical life wi'.l in some measure modify both mental views 
and mental happiness. But, in the first place, there are 
constitutions for whom a well regulated means a generous 
mode of living. Such was that of Shelley, who, according 
to the testimony of his friends, was never yo well or happy 
as when, at rare intervals, he de{ arted from hie usual fine 
of vegetables and water. Secondly, * Because thou art 
virtuous,* is there no more vice in the world, no more 
misery — is every dark problem solved — are the old enigmas 
of death and sin made one whit plainer ? nay, in propor- 
tion to the degree of personal purity is not the feeling of 
sorrow and disgtist at the follies and foulnesses of the world 
likely to gain strength ? Ah ! the utmost that the cleanest 
outward life can do is to produce in some minds a feeling 
that they have evaded, although not met, the grand diffi- 
culty, to produce in others a selfish self complacency and 
forgitfiilness, springing from a state of health so unnatu- 
rally constant as to be in reality a disease, and on minds 
of the higher order to produce little permanent effect at 
all. From another source must help come. From above, 
from the regions of spiritual truth, must descend that bap- 
tism of fire which confers ardent hope, if not happiness — 
that blessedness which is higher and better, even in its 
imperfection and chequered light than the unthinking calm 
or mechanical gladness of the best regulated animalism. 
But Johnson, according to Steriing, wanted serene joy, 
not merely from the peculiarity of his temperament nor 
merely fW)m the state of his age and the degree of his cul- 
ture, as affecting his impressions, but firom his incapacity 
for the higher kinds of thought— as if all possessed of 
this en parity, as if Coleridge, for instance, or Schiller, 
or Carlyle, whom Sterling always ranks in the first 
class, have been serene, and as if this explanation of 
Johnson's want of peace were not disproved by a hun- 
dred instances of men who, less entitled than he to the 
praise of the highest original or inventive genius — for 
example. Hall, Souihey, Chalmers, and the lately deceased 
Hamilton of Leeds — have been dbtinguished by buoyant 
and child-like felicity. No ; we are persuaded that ft'om 
no defect in Johnson's intellect, but from constitutional 
causes, sprung his morbid melancholy; nay, that the 
strength of his intellect was proved by the control which 
it exercised over his temperament A giant maniac re- 
quired and obtained a giant keeper. Had he possessed the 
culture and shared in the progress of our age, we are not 
sure if more than three or four of its literary heroes would 
have overtopped him. Peace to his massive shade ! He 
was one of the best greatest, wisest, and most sincere of 
men. 

While we are engaged in finding fault we may notice 
our author's opinions on the connection between mtellect 
and heart Carlyle had maintained that a truly great in- 
tellect must always be accompanied by a noble moral 
nature; he had not asserted the converse, that a noble 
moral nature implies a great intellect Sterling, in his 
reply, commits, we think, two mist-akes. First imagining 
that Carlyle had asserted this untenable converse, he presses 
him with the names of Newton of OIney, Thomas Scott 
Calamy, Swartz, and Jeanie Deans, and asks if these were 
people of high intellect? But although the day includes the 
hour, the hour does not include the day. Cirlyle's idea is, 
that while the moral nature has been found high and the 
intellect small, the intellect has never come to its true 
elevation without the correspondence of the heart It is a 
question of fiusts. In the second place. Sterling and Carlyle 
attach different meanings to the word intellect With the 
one it signifies the understanding, and he shows trium- 
phantly how it has wedded wickedness or heartlessness in 
Tiberius, the Duke of Guise, Lord Bolingbroke, Voltaire, 
and Talleyrand. With Carlyle it means the higher power 
of intuition, genius, or reason, which, according to him, 
while often attended by a train of error-imps, or even big, 
burly vices, never exhibits profound and radical depravity, 
and is never unattended by a sense of the^ood^the true^ 
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the generous, and the just. It is obyioualy impossible to 
settle ft controversy where there is a preliminary misun- 
derstanding as to the terms, but we certainly incline to 
Cttrlyle*8 opinion — holding it, however, only as a general 
rule, and noting two distinct species of exception which 
we may call the nmd and the monstrous case. There is 
first the mad, in whioh, as with Rousseau, and perhaps 
Mirabeau and Byron, a diseased organisation has divided 
tliose principles of head and heart which are usually 
joined in the marriage chamber of the brain of genius. 
There is, secondly, the monstrous case, where, as in Bacon, 
the moral sense, if not omitted entirely, soems to exist in 
an inverse proportion to the intellectual power — where an 
intellect vast, varied, and weighty as the globe is balanced 
by a heart, hard and small as a pin-point. Ought we to 
add Napoleon as another instance of this second most rare 
and appalling formation ? 

We mentioned as the second general quality of Sterling 
his sincerity. Those much abused and deseqrated terms, 
truth-seeker and beauty-lover, assumed too often by the 
selfish and the vain to distinguish them from the common 
crowd, came of their own accord and rested on his head. 
And if he did seem toward the close to relax somewhat in 
his devotion to truth, and to be smit with a fonder affec- 
tion for the beautiful, it was because, while the latter melted 
into his embrace, the former flud ever before him into her 
awAil shades. He turned fW>m the haughty Rosalind of 
truth to the fair young Juliet of beauty. But his love, in 
both instances, was as pure as it was ardent. You do not 
see in him the death-wrestle of Arnold, who, like Jacob at 
Peniel, appears panting as he cries to the mysterious form, 
• I will not let thee go except thou bless mo ; rather crush 
me by thy weight than tell me nothing.* For such painfull 
and protracted struggle Sterling was unfitti'd by tempera- 
ment and by illness; but if not a rugged athlete, he was 
a swift runner in this great chase. His mind wrought less 
than Arnold's by research — more by i-apid intuition. With 
less learning and perseverance, he had iiicoinpnrabl v more 
imagination and more philosophic sagacity. Health and 
circumstances prevented him from effecting so much as 
Arnold, or leaving on the age the same impression of 
fearlessness, truthfulness, and moral power. More than 
even Arnold was he caught in the meshes of uncertainty, 
and to both death seemed the dawning of a light which 
they had yearned after but never reached on earth. Both 
died too early for the world, but in time for their own hap- 
piness. It is clear that Arnold could not have remained 
much longer connected with the English Church, nor pro- 
bably with any. Whither the restless progress of Sterling*s 
mind would have led him we cannot tell, but it had con- 
ducted him to quaking and dangerous ground. Both, while 
in deep doubt upon many important questions, exhibited 
on the verge of death a child-like Christianity of spirit and 
language which it is delightful to contemplate; and both, 
through their moral likeness to each other, through their 
position and the progress of their thought, will, notwith- 
standing many mental dissimilarities, be classed together 
by posterity as two of the most interesting specimens of 
the enlightened minds of our strange transition period. 

Sterling's culture was of a peculiar kind. His mind 
was not ripened under the stem end scorching sun of 
science, but under the softer and more genial warmth of 
philosophy and literature. We are not sure if he hud ever 
thoroughly mastered the original works of the German 
philosophers, or if his metaphysical reading was of an ex- 
tensive range ; we incline to think that he had acquired 
much of his knowledge of Kant and his brethren from the 
extempore versions </ Coleridge, and that it was with the 
poets and such moral and religious writers of Germany as 
Schleiermaoher that he was familiar. His historical know- 
ledge was rather wide than accurate, and from severe per- 
sonal research he shrunk with all the reluctance of a sensi- 
tive and nervous nature. With the classics of all polite 
literature he was intimately conversant His theological 
attainments were respectable — there is no evidence that 
they were more; and latterly, indeed, he became deeply pre- 
judioed against the present pretensions, and ibrms, and 



modes of investigating that science. His fculture, altoge- 
ther, was rather elegant than strict, rather reohf rche tiuui 
profound ; and from this, we think, in part proceeded the 
uncertainty of his theological views. His clerical profes- 
sion and his early feelings creatwi an intense interest in 
theological subjects, and a yearning for deeper insight into 
them, but his ttistes and his powers adapted him for a dif- 
ferent pursuit Theology, if we would find aught new 
in it, requires digging. Sterling couM not dig, be could 
only fly ; hb verdicts, therefore, arc valunble priacipally 
for their sincerity ; they are rapid first impressions, not 
slow, deliberate, last judgments. The vory power which 
rendered him a consummate critic of the fine arts, and 
often an exquisite artist, disqualified him for those laborioos 
and complicated processes which go to build up the greas 
idea of God's relations to mankind. Here he is a tongae- 
less orator, a blind painter, a dumb musician, his power- 
lessness of execution being proportionate to the strength 
of his desire. 

A man of genius John Sterling has often been called, 
nor are we disposed to deny him the precious hut indefinite 
term. His sympathies, his temperament his mode <^ 
thinking, all tlie moods and tenses of his mind, were those 
of genius. If not a man of genius, he was a most startling 
likeness or bust of one. Nevertheless, we have our doubts 
as to the originality or greatness of his vein. We arg;ne 
this not, as some would absurdly, ft-om his wide and gene^ 
reus sympathies ; great genius implies a great genial lia- 
ture as necessarily as a great river a great channel for its 
waters, and a broad nature, like a broad river, most re- 
flect many objects. We argue it not from finding no ex- 
tensive or profound work in the list of his writings — ^this 
his short life and his long duel with death sufficiently ex- 
plain; and still less from his non^popularity (in the popu- 
lar sense) as an author; as he never spoke to the emptjr 
echo of popular applause, he never expected to receive 
a reply. But we io)agine that we notice in the various pro- 
ductions he has left a sort of tentative process, as of a 
mind distracted by various models and attempting different 
styles. We obsei*ve this not merely in his earlier but is 
his later works. We never, from the beginning to the end 
of his career, find him in a path so peculiar and lonelj 
that we cry out> * Let him prosecute this if be can till the 
crack of doom.' He never gives the impression, amid aU 
bis individual brilliancies of thought, invention, and figure, 
of a new, and whole, and undivided thing, leaving suoJt 
influence on us as is given by the sight of a new comet im 
the heavens, or of a Faust a Festus, or a * Rime of the 
Anciente Mariner' upon the earth. His genius rather 
touches, dances on a brilliant an<l shapeless fire-mist, than 
constructs it into fine or terrible forms. He has all tke 
variety, vividness, truth, and eloquence which constitnte 
an artist who has genius, but not the possession, the self- 
abandonment the gigantic monotony, slowly evolving itself 
out of the wide circle of early sympathies, and wielding 
them all to its purpoi^e — the one great thing in natare to 
tell — the one great thing toward man to do, which distin- 
guish a prophet whom genius has. 

There are two lights in which to regard Sterling's writ- 
ings — either as trials of strength or as triumphs of gcaitis. 
It is in the former light that we are disposed to regard 
them. They are of almost every variety of stvle, subject* 
and merit We have poems, apologues, allcgorieis, a 
tragedy, criticisms, novels, and fragmentary relics. Sel- 
dom do we remember the steep of fame scaled on so many 
sides by one so young. He resembled a captain who, 
waiting for the ultimate order of his general, keeps his 
troops moving hither and thither in what seems aimless 
and endless ubiquity. So Sterling hung around all Qem 
alleys and avenues of thought, tarrying for the wocd 
* march, and secure this or that one' — a word which never 
came. Yet assuredly his talent, tactics, and eamestaeai 
were of no ordinary kind. How much mild pathos has be 
condea^ed into the ' Sexton's Daughter ! ' What fine thoa|^ 
dim condensations many of his poetical lines are I Hov 
tenderly and truly does he touch what wo might deem iim 
yet sensitive and shrinking corpse of Weutworthl Kk 
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poleon^ too, he has resusoitated ; and it is at the touch of 
no earthworm thai he springs aloft, gigantic, if not trium- 
phant, from the tomb. And throughout the tales and 
apologues, which principally compose the second volume 
df his * Remains,' there are sprinkled beauties of thought, 
sentiment, and expression, for which fortj yoluuies of 
modem novels might be searched in vain. 

On his •Thoughts* and 'Letters,' as in some respects 
the most interesting of. his writings, we propose to pause 
for a little. Always are such writings, if ftim a sincere 
man, the most direct and genuine issues of his spirit — 
tjiey are JQSt the mind turned inside out. The naked man 
that can bear inspection must be handsome ; the naked 
tilioughi which delights muHt be beautiful and true. A 
very good and very clever divine has written * Adams's 
Private Thought^.' We are thankful to him ; but what 
would we give for the private thoughts of Shakspeare, 
MHton, and especially of Burke, since he, less than most 
men, * hung his heart apon his sleeve for daws to peck at.* 
Were but some one wiser and greater than Rousseau to 
shrive himself as honestly as he ! An honest account of his 
inmoet sentiments and his entire history, held up in the 
hand of any intellectual man> not insane, would stop almost 
the motions of society till it had been read and pondered. 
Autobiographies being in general the falsest of books, the 
exception woirid be the more prised. And thus, too, we 
dwuld find that one f^rless man had uttered feelings and 
thoughts participated in by the whole human race, and 
was the mocKh of a dumb humanity. 

Sterling's * Thoughts ' are evidently sincere, but as evi- 
dently a selectioiL They are the collected cream of hU 
mind. He does not open his soul ad ctpertwram lUbri, 
He gives us eWgant extract^ and some of them might have 
been better entitled, * How I ought to have thought at such 
and suck a time.' The whole collection is not so much of 
'thonghts' as of * after-thoughts.' They were published, 
let OS remember, before his death, in * Blackwo<xl*s Maga- 
zine,' Had they been thorough-going utterances and writ- 
ten in blood, no periodical wo*>ld have printed them. As 
it is, many of them are very beautiAil and profound. We 
<|uote a few ; — 

•Then; is no lie that raany men will not believe; there is nomftn 
wlio iioc» not believe many lies; and there i» no man who t>eliere» 
onJrUeA. 

One dope to «s iroposdble as one twin. 

Torfoand an artmnient for tlie ruJae of Chiistiaalty on external erl>- 
decre, *nd not on tite eonditlon of man and ttie pure idea of Qod, is 
I* hold ap a candle before onr eyes that we may better see the stars. 

Thu religion of all Pagans indiscriminately has often been written 
of by xualoos Christians in the worst spirit of Ptdne and Voltaire. 

Lfes are the ghosts of tmtha, the masks of face» 

The firm foot is that which finds firm footing. The weak fiUter^al- 
ttov^ It be standing on a rock. 

Ootohe sometinies reminds as of a Titan in a court-dress. 

The prvse num knows nothing of poetn', but pot;try knows mudi 
sfUm. 

No man is so bon a poet but that he needs to be regenerated into 
a poetic artist. 

There are ootintcnaneas far more Indecent than the naked form of 
llw Mudicean Venos. 

Those who deride the name of God are the most imhappy of men 
exTPpt those who make a trade of iionourinK him. 

An luiprodactive truth is nunc But thi ro are products which can- 
not be wei^^hed ereu in patent scales, nor bronRht to market i 

There U a tcndensy la modem udueatlon to cover tlie Augers witl> I 
FiDtfa» and at the same time cat the ainews at the wilst. | 

Better a ent finger than no knife. I 

The wont education which teaches setf-denlal is better than the 
bctt wMeh teachca everything else, aad not that ' i 

Sterling's letters are plain, unexeited, and anpretend- | 
ing. l^ir style, so much simpler than that of his essays 
aod t&les, suggests the thought that he must have elabo- 
rated the latter.. They interest more from their good sense 
and information than as discoveri»>8 of character. They 
are fall of generous and quiet criticism. Thus, of Lamb 
he nys — * I have been looking over the two volumes of his 
tetters, and I am disposed to consider tliem ibe plea«antest 
in the language, not excepting the best of Cowper's, nor i 
Horace Walpole^s. He was a man of true genius, though ' 
OB a small scale, as a spangle may be gold as pure as a 
dmibloou.' Speaking of his own poems, he says — * When 
I think of Christabel, and Herman, aud Dorothea, 1 feel a 
fliroog persuasion that I det;erve the pillory for ever writ- j 



ing verses at all. The writings of Schelling, Fichte, and 
some others, give the same uneasy belief as to prose.' 
Again — * Lately 1 have been reading some of Alfred Ten 
nyson's second volume, and with profound admiration of 
his truly lyric and idyllic genius. There faeems to me to 
have been more epic power in Keats, that fiery, beautifVil 
meteor; but they are two most true and great poets. 
When one thinks of the amount of recognition they Imve 
received, one may well bless God that poetry is in itself 
strength and joy, whether it be crowned by all mankind 
or left alone in its own magic hermitage. It is true that 
what new poetry we have is little cared for; but also true 
that there is wonderfully little deserving any honour. 
Compare our present state with twenty years ago, when 
Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Koats, and Scott as a nove- 
list, were all vigorously productive. Carlyle is the one 
great star that has arisen since, and he is ftu* more prophet 
than singer.' He gives a striking anecdote of Thorwaldsen : 
* Did you ever hear the story of his being at a party at 
Bunsen's, whose house was on the Capitoliau Hill, on the 
site of the temple of Olympian Jove, snd where the con- 
versation, as often, under Bunsen's guidance, took a very 
Christian turn, till Thorwaldsen remarked, through the 
window commanding a noble prospect of Rome, the mo- 
dern city, the planet Jupiter in great glory, and, filling 
his gla.*<s, exclaimed, * Weil, here's in honour of the ancient 
gods ! ' • 



INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

Britain is about to subdue India at Ust, by a grand amp 
da mam. She is about to crush her down beneath a veri- 
table iron yoke, more powerful than that of Warren lio^t- 
ings, and to- trample her stagnant prejudices under the feet 
of that inexorable civiliser the iron horse. A gentleman 
named Mr Simms has baen sent out at the head of a com- 
mission, to examine the capacities of India for being laid 
down in lines, and he has reported the practioabiUty of 
girding the great continent with iron bands, from Calcutta 
to Delhi, a distance of nine hundred miles, together with 
lateral branches firom the coal-fields of Burdwao to the 
plain of Rajmahal, and to many other Indian towns and 
stations of iMte. This is a mighty aud beneficent enter- 
prise, worthy of the age in whish we live, and cheeringly 
illustrative of the tendency of the European mind in that 
vast territory, which has hitherto been a theatre of blood- 
shed and crime. 

The scheme of Indian railways has been often urged, and 
for a considerable time debated ; and the chief objectors to 
this peaceful invasion of the prejudicies and divisions of 
ttie east, have been those men who never hesitated to ad- 
mit and undertake the subjugation of this vast continent 
by the sword. The beneficent and progressive spirit of 
commerce, is, however, jostling out tlie feudal ideas im- 
porti'd to tliat empire, and now the railway-engine is to 
»cream down the blnck-moutlied oanjiou,and tha stoker is 
to crow down Captain Sabretash. 

The chief objections raised* by the court to the practical 
completion and profitable and permanent establishment of 
iron highways in ludia, were six, and were said to be pe- 
culiarly ipcidental to the climate of this vast tropical re- 
gion. These, which we shall entmerate, the commission 
satisfiietorily disposes o( fer they are really very inno- 
cent, and seemingly not at all peculiar to any territory, 
'i'he first is the periodical rains and inundations, which by 
Hooding the railways and sapping the foundations of the 
pathways, would render them not only unprofitable but 
dangerous. To this the commission reply, that the prac- 
ticability of keeping up a railway at a trifling expense was 
already proven by the existence of bunds and roads in 
India, metallised and unmetallised, which were sufficient, 

• since writing our article on Sterling, we have read a shoit 
paper on him in ihe * British Qnaitcrly Review.' We are sorry ita 
Kifted author (evidently Thomas Binney) did not enter taore at 
larxe into the sabjeet We mention this artiole einiply becaosa 
v» author takes the same view of Sterling as we propoav to do in 
unr next paper, as a type of many minds ia the age, and to preveA 
any charge of plagiarism. 
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-Kith very moderate BnperrisioQ and a trifling expense for 
labour, to iiesist the insidious deiitructiveness of the rainy 
seasons. Of course, extraordinary inundations and storms 
might occur, which would defy the ordinary calculations 
derived firom general observation. The second objection 
arises from the continued action of violent winds, and of a 
vertical sun. These difficulties ap^ly less to the railway 
itself than 40 the working -tkeBoof. Suitable arrangements 
in the construction could controvert the influences of both 
sun and mind upon the rail; the high winds, however, 
may retard the prog^ress of bhe trains a little, and the tem- 
perature dtMring the hot season may produce a greater 
•tendency io -oombustion by friction, but this ought only to 
induce a stricter watchfulness and greater care amongst 
those employed on tlie lineSf and cannot be entertained i\s 
a material objection. The objectors come to the attack 
with, thirdly, * the ravages of insects and vermin upon tim- 
tber and earthwork.' The report of the commission meets 
this by stating, that the destructive influences of insects 
.upon the teak and iron-wood of Arracan amounts to no- 
thing, andxonsequently that the objection is disposed ot 
If, however, subsequent investigation should demonstrate 
that these woods are pervious to.the attacks of daii\p and 
.animalcules, i^coiirse can be had to the preservative pre- 
parations now in use in England to j>revent the idecay of 
timber. Earthworks, it is true, are subject to be under- 
mined by burrowing animals, but it seems as if vigilance 
amongst the-wor-kmen would be sufficient to .prevent any 
formidable evil fiwn this cause. A fourth and more for- 
midable objection than any of the preceding, is the effects 
of the spontaneous vegetation of underwood upon earth and 
brickwork. This would require a constant and faithful 
-discharge of duty on the part of overseers and railway ser- 
^vants, so as to root up every appearance of such vegetar 
tion as soon as it appeared; and surely this would be auf- 
.^ficient for the suppression of this obstacle. The rapid 
,,gro*>tJi of plants in tropical olimes, renders them fonui- 
. dable obi^tructions to the development and continued nction 
, of cultivation. Trees and gigantic reeds, as the Palnia 
,Cliribtl, or castor-oil plant, and the gigantic reed called 
.'Surkunda and Nural, have been known to spring fifceen 
jfeet in two years, after having been cut down. These 
^plants, from tlieir rapid vegetative powers, m»^ give con- 
siderable trouble, but Uieir large roous on the other hand, 
are well adaj.ted to biad the loose soii, and to prevent it 
ifrom being easily washed away by the rains. Another ob- 
jection is * the difficulty of obtaining competent and trust- 
' worthy engineers.' 'SFow, really, to our dull-European com- 
prehension, this seems too bad of the 'statu quo' old.In- 
.dians. They do net perceive any difficulty in sending 
to England for the raw material of those cohorts with whom 
ithey go forth to subdue ihe-8ikhs and Sirdars. They have 
military schools for the training of bombardiers, sappers 
:and miners, trigonometricians and the constructors of for- 
tifications; why not as easily train men to the peHceful 
professions of stokers and drivers? Oive man a tithe of 
the encouragement which C ive and Hastings obtained, and 
india shall soon have engineers upon her railways that 
'Europe could not surpass. 

The commissioners have proposed in their report a grand 
.line, the advantages of which can, of course, belbest judged 
.of by those whom practical obscrvatioa «nd minute topo- 
graphical knowledge enable to form an opinion on tha 
subject It is «ufficieBt matter of gratulation to us that a 
line has been recommended. -It remains for the capitalists 
who will adventure in the matter tO'determine the precise 
value of the commissioners' suggestions, and the reasons 
for the 'Same. The commissioners veoommend,/rom per- 
sonal examination of the countey, a line of railway con- 
necting Calcutta with Mirzapore, and -from thence to Delhi 
and the north-west fiontier. They prescribe the tract to 
be taken by this line, and pve in detail their reasons -for 
adopting the peculiar route ^which th^y have suggested; 
these are too numerous and too local to interest our readers. 
The line between Mirxapore and Delhi will be one of great 
importance, inasmuch as it shall pass through the Kani- 
cunite collieries, thus crossing the great coal-field of Burd- 



wan, and probably that of Pachete, which may be regards 
as a circumstance of vital importance to the steam navij 
tion of the Indian seas, and to the operations of the n 
ways of the interior. Coal is also indispensable to the Ii 
dian manufactories ; and such is ihe difficulty of obtainin 
this ftiel of good quality from the interior, that Englis 
ooal is bovght in prefierenoe at enormous expense. Thei 
are splendid fields of coal, of the first quality, in India ^ 
and the railwi^s, by intersecting these, and rendering th 
transit of this valuable fuel not only easy, but the suppl; 
abundant, woi^ld materially and rapidly conduce to the di 
veiopment of the vast capacities and energies of India. ^ 

At the present moment, the coal trade of 4he interior 4 ' 
India is a complete monopoly, sustained by fraud, am 
perpetuated to the manifest retardation of the interests 4 
ihe cast. All the .coal that is brought from the Bordwai ' 
coal-field to the coast, is brought down the river Damudi^ ] 
which joins the Hoogly at its mouth. The river is onlj ' 
open (^ring two or three months in the year, and in o^ < 
der to supply a brisk trade for this period, the collier nnusl 
hsnre his- coal lyipg roasting on tho banks of the river pn^t 
Tious to the opening of the traffic The tnideis only cai<l 
ried on, too, by the common river.craft, which tA wealth^^ 
speculator can easily secure to the complete prostratio^^ 
of the trades dependent upon this fuel. The openin^*4l ^ 
the roilw^s would destroy this great commercial, ecoiMf i 
mical, and social evil, and materially conduce to the che« 
ening of AieLin the warm countries of the east, where it 
immeasurably dearer than with us, where it is so 
tiaL 

No^onccan look towardslndia and contemplate thQ pre-' ^ 
grcsaof railways in. its territory withoutfeeljag his heart *^i 
expand . in anticipation O* the glorious results likely to i 
flow fi*om this means of intercommunion. Since tbe' 
East India Company plauted its little factory .i|pon theil 
const of Bengal, and, taking advantage of the commotions' - 
which its Agents incited amongst the native chiefs, grasped i 
with A nervous juid imperious hand its rapidly extending* i 
and splendid empire, .India has rvtrogradtxl in oaiive dig- 
nity and ability, and its regalities, have withered nnde^ 
European domination and the law of force, its nugh^ 
territory has been one vast theatre of intrigue an8 unscmi 
pulous ambition. Men have .gone thither to throw the dis' 
for fortune amonpst blood, and they have come again ani^ 
again to the west burdened with their golden « crimes. 
Distrtictiou, detrogression, humiliation, and despair, have 
characterised the Asiatics. Arrogance, conqnesit, and fieros 
ambition, have, on the other hand, been almost the ooly 
aspects of European character shown to the Indians, until 
in many places the^ery religion of love is outlawed m 
an emanation from the whites. Better days are, how- 
ever, beginning to dawn opon'that great en^pire. 'Britain 
is loosening her feudal grasp upon fhe throat of con- 
quered India, and is about to advance her to the brothcf^ 
hood of trade. A line of railway Is to link the preside»- 
cies of Agra,. Bengal, and Bombay together in an indissdla- 
ble unity, welded and bound by iron bonds of peace. H 
is impossible>io calculate but pleasing to anticipate the et- 
feet of this system of railways upon the religious and in- 
ternal secial systems of Indku The prejudices and in- 
sanities of tribes and creeds must inevitably disappear befoit 
the superior force of western civitisation. 



MMNINGS OF 80C4AL LIF£. 

BABNABT B1GGLC8, THB MAN OF KAKV SOBftOIFS. 

Babbabt was not rich in paternal acres, but he was 
than well to do in the world. Be had seiren thousand 
pounds in stock, a mce little country house ant .garden is 
Clapham, a good-natured wtf^ and ^e promisiiig dlA* 
dron. What more could he wish fort The lines had fiUlen 
in pleasant places, but Baniaby was slow to perceive them* 
He might barve leolced with an independent spirit on the 
world — ^he only cringed to it He might have thanked 
heaven for its manna in the pilgrimage — he murmured ftr 
the quails. He might have built up the fountain of hii 
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-he only bored holes in it, and' the waters ever 
He might have carried quietude and peace in 
I — he made it the temple o( anxiety. He had no 
I hermitage withm to which, eren for a season, his 
old resort. Hfe looked at the gall on the surface 
■ps never saw the honey at the bottom. He saw 
' * ne without clouds, and no cold coming without 

r's {codfother dSed yesterday— old Jefferson,* said 
to his wife;. 
• man — so suddenly !* remarked she. * Fm sure I 
\ loved Mm-- he was so kind to us all.* 
t Snii^ Tttj attorney, hinted this morning to me — 
ade hia will, you know — that Patty shall have five 
' r a Tegnoy.* 
is 80 like him, poor dear creature ! Our little 
not need it* to remember him. Tin sure she*ll 
:hrai.* 

I't you think it is- shabby enough, though ? Died 
y thousand — no relations — and only a paltry 
1 god-daughter. Why, it wouldn't buy a fashion- 
DQsscau to her on her wedding-day. Somebody 
1 fWl poekets now.' 
pe it will do good to wHoever it foils to,' said Mrs 



ope so, but never saw such a thing come about yet 
fiivours fools and rogues in such matters, while 
10 need the blessing are sure to remain needing it. 
I such a windfall coming my way.'" 

be thankful, Bhmaby, forwhat we have,' sug- 
i the better philosophy of his wife 
old I see ye, zur, fbr one minute?' said a shaggy 
^popped in at the d>)or. 

t d'ye want now, Jacob?' said Bamaby to the head; 
t come in. 

DpsoB* has sent to say we must stop a-building the 
r. n% says be wont have his light shut ap.' 
•pson was proprietor of the adjacent villa to Bamaby's. 
unatielj that gentleman's windows overlooked the 
\ gronnd, and the latter f^lt aggravated to think of 
vMrs S., nnd the Misses S. having and' holding such 
" I as^ that of extracting pleasure from hiis posses- 
i was not to be tolerated that any neighbour should 
the very household operations of another, spy 
y plant, flower, and phmb vegetating in the other's 
, extract all manner of knowledge without difficulty 
; the eultivadon of them, yea, even that his ser- 
I skonltf know whether the B^gleses dined on cauli- 
abbage, or peir*. tike self-ill-used people gene- 
, Bamaby resolved that his own should be his own ; 
kindred tactics he erected a high brick, wall, 
dly whereon to propagate t!ie peach, but actually 
vftfa to shut out his neighbour. Unfortunately,. 
Ts house was close by the boundary of Biggleu's 
The wall was allowed to proceed till it had reached 
ary height; it arrived at an extraordinary one, 
t was evidently aboat to proceed to an unwarranted 
llMving shut out the second floor windows of Simpson 
I fight, when the command which Jacob delivered his 
' p as ahove was tendtjred. 
'Bet I insist that you go on with the bnllding, sir. 
I're my servant, and to me are responsible. Go on 
•itheirall.' 

servant, uttering one of those nntranslateable 

nblings which servants are nsed and' wont to do when 

t a loss Ibr an answer, departed. 

'Eferybody seems bent on annoying us,' observed Bar- 

' r tt Jacob's exit ' There really is, I believe, no such 

enjoyment of this world, without a thousand 

swallowing it np. I'm determined, however, 

t shall not have ftij way. I'm not going to be put 

pak by every fellow who chooses to try his experiments 

linsoit There, love, will you see whether that window's 

B oloee? I'm sure I feel a draught about my ears.' 
Mrt & dedared she was sure they were all quite close. 
'Then the hall-door's open — it must be open. 
Mn B. looked down stairs and denied the assertion. 



* Well, this house is getting positively uncomfortable. 
Sit where one will there are always draughts. We've tried 
the parlour, and two bed-rooms, and nursery, and given 
them up — and now the dining-room is quite as bad as the 
otiiers.- I wish I had my own money out of the place 
again.' 

At this instant a blubbering, choky utterance was heard 
outside the door, and straightway, as it opened, came roll- 
ing in, with a bellow. Master Billy Biggies. * Ow — ou — 
oh, papa ! ow — oh I the dog— oh I* 

* Bowles's dog, as I'm a living man, has bit him I' shouted 
the papa, Jumping up. 

The proprietor Bowles was an old maid dwelling on the 
Biggies' left Her dog was a quiet animal of the poodle 
variety, but Master Billy had been, in pursuit of excite- 
ment trespassing on the bounds of its good-nature. It 
tore his clothes and tumbled him, and, in the pride of the 
achievement was now yelping on the lawn. 

*It shant live another hour!' roared Bamaby, rush- 
ing to his fowling-piece and loading it with No. 2. A 
crack was heard, a howl, and the doomed poodle weltered 
on the dairies. 

Meanwhile the anxious mamma had in vain been search- 
ing for the traces of the tusks of the canine monster on 
poor Billy's form. 

* I declare, Annj I shall be compelled to leave this place,' 
grumbled Bamaby, returned from his fowling. * What's 
fresh air? what's the country? what's a villa and garden, 
and all that sort of thing, to troublesome neighbours on 
every hand, and annoyances that grow, like mushrooms, 
nowhere save in the country?' 

Such as the above were by no means red-letter days in 
Bamaby's existence — they were the ordinary bread-and- 
butter days ; the wonder was, when nothing of the kind 
occurred : but in that case all the worse for Bamaby, for 
he felt like a man whom some piece of bad luck should 
have overtaken, but had missed him on its way, only to 
return, however, with another evil to capture hira else- 
where. Illustrative of a Scotch proverb, * There was aye 
a dob before his door;^iC h^lf dry to-night it was certain 
te. overflow on the nion'ow. 

'Pine morning, Mr Biggie^' said a passenger, meeting 
him next day on way to town, ' Does one's heart good to 
see such a morning — so fresh and bracing.' 

•Very fine, but awful cold — i^'t it?' 

And Bamaby passed on his w^ officewards, saturnine 
In heart and risage, because the siifx didn't shed its warmth 
on an autumn mornipg. Had it been beautiful expanding 
summer heat the answer would have been, • Very fine, 1 ut 
better of swnmer weather now.* Had the clouds sLvd 
their tears upon thirsty earth, every drop precious as an 
amethyst the reply, * Dreadfully unpleasant though * — so 
perverse is. human nature. 

Barnaby entered his ofl&ce. 

A. little lad, perched on a high stool, with an immense 
ledger before him, bobbed his head; against the folio by 
way of doing homage. 

' Moses, why arn't these packages placed all with the 
labels fronting ? There's no regularity or order there. Take 
them down again.' 

Moses sulkily proceeded to obey^ 

* Did Simon, call this morning with an answer to the 
letter sent with him^* 

* No, sir; 

* That's a little surprising. I wonder w)iat*s the reason. 
I hope he hasn't forgot to deliver it forgot to bring an 
answer, or perhaps lost it. No advices from Cape Horn 
yet' murmured Barnaby, laying down the last letter of a 
lot he had opened. * Two days since word should have 
been here. These mails ! I declare no dependence can be 
placed on them; but I'll take care the public shant be 
treated' thus.' 

Forthwith Bamaby sat down and penned a letter of in- 
quiry to the editor of the ' Evening Regenerator,' upon the 
subject of post-office delays, which duly appeared in the 
columns of that highly efficient and useful journal. 

Having finished this J|»d&bl^y un^^rt^nff ^ Jiis eye 
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alighted on the unfortunate Moses fastening up a parcel. 
* Moses ! ' sliouted he, ' bring that parcel here. You don't 
mean to dispatch it in that shape, surely? See, untie it 
You're a downright ass, I declare.' 

* Yes, sir,' said Moses, either in relation to the assertion 
or command, and proceeded, in anything but wreaUied 
smiles, to repack and retie the article. 

A letter was handed in. Barnaby read — * Sir, my client, 
John Simpson, Esq., Daisy Villa, informs me of a wanton 
infringement of his rights, which you ba?e committed by 
erecting a high brick wall close by his windows, so as al- 
most totally to exclude the light therefrom. You must be 
aware of the illegality, to say nothing of the unreasonable- 
ness, of such an act ; and I trust, upon this representation , 
being made, you will lower seven feet of the wall com- 
plained of, and so obviate the necessity of ulterior mea- ! 
sures, which, otherwise, my client is determined to resort I 
to. I am, sir, your most obedient servant, Lattitat Ro- 

BINSOH.' 

Bamaby mihed off to Snap, his attorney, and submitted 
the letter to him. Mr S. pulled up his collar, adju&ted 
himself in his seat, and, with sundry hems, perused the 
same. * A piece of downright impertinenoe, consummate 
impertinence, my dear sir,' said that worthy. * He has no 
more right to stop you, though you build it to the moon, 
than I have. He cannot oppose you; he has no locus 
standi to pursue such an action. Coke lays it expressly 
down, and is confirmed by later authorities, that an owner 
vested in the fee of the soil may do any act in reference 
thereto, consistent with absolute authority over it You 
have done no more, sir. Depend upon it, I shall speedily 
terminate the matter— depend on that, my dear sir.' 

Not oonifortcd but adrised, Biggies returned to office, 
and Snap wrote Lattitat Robinson, Esq., informing that 
gentleman that Biggies was altogether disinclined to have 
his rights as a British subject and owner of the soil inter- 
fered with, and was fully determined to resist such an 
absurd interruption of them as Mr Simpson was about to 
attempt. 

The two attorneys being now fairly at work, to it they 
went in style. Mr Simpson's attorney met Mr Biggles's, 
and they laid the law down to each other, Lattitat con- 
tending that no man could hold interest in land to the 
prfjudioe of his neighbour's natural rights, founding on 
Coke; and Snap insisting that a party possessing land in 
fee could not be control I^ by another in his management 
of it founding also on Coke. With such views of the mat- 
ter, the gentlemen could not, of course, agree ; and, after 
considerable correspondence, recourse was had to the Court 
of Common Pleas to adjust the difficulty. 

Our friend, however, on return after consultation, found 
another epistle of ominous appearance awaiting him, which 
required on perusal a second visit to Mr Snap's chambers. 
This letter set forth that he, Bamaby, having wantonly 
and maliciously shot to the destruction of life, a rare and 
valuable dog of the poodle class, the property of Miss Sarah 
Bowles, the said Sarah Bowles, by her attorney, did de- 
mand payment of the sum of fifty pounds sterling as the 
worth and value of said dog, and of the further sum of 
thirty pounds sterling as a solatium for the injury the feel- 
ings of the said Sarah Bowles had sustained by and through 
the loss thereof; which several sums were required to be 
paid within four days thereafter, and, failing, legal mea- 
sures were inevitably to be expected. 

Almost fhintic with vexation, poor Bamaby hurried 
back to his comforter Snap, who, after a repetition of the 
former procedure and echo of the former spi cch, assured 
him that the claim was quite preposterous, and recom- 
mended leaving the matter entirely in his bands and the 
result was certain, which our friend was agreeable to do, 
not looking, however, upon legal relief as any incalculable 
blessing-^a thing it may be said few men do. Poor, pre- 
judiced, human nature! when wilt thou come to recognise 
the beneficence of the law and the beauty of its administra- 
tion? 

Snap's arrangement^ however, was not in the first in- 



looking individuals handed to Biggies a document, pur- 
porting to be a writ for eighty pounds sterling and costs, 
in re Bowles v. Biggle^^. 

The lessons of this life, given for our improTcment, 
are taught sometimes in exhibition of love, sometiuftee in | 
punishment Love b the first voice that speaks to man ; \ 
and if in its genial sunshine the heart opens not *nd itd 
errors remain still imprisoned and nourinhed in darkness, 
then thunder may dispel them, and in alarm leat the 
lightning's stream should be attracted towards them they 
are rooted out and cast away. Should this fail there is no | 
other voice ; and the darknci>s is permitted to brood and . 
gather, and error to riot and thrive till it consumi&atc lU , 
own doom and the doom of the man. | 

There was an old woman who inhabited the porter-lodge i 
at the gate to Barnaby's villa. There bad she dwelt for , 
some ten years with a little girl, a grandchild, her own ; 
sons and daughters being dead or gone abroad, and alto- 
gether alike forgetful of her. She was often ill, and much ' 
in bed with rheumatism and other ailn^ents peculiar to de- i 
caj^ing humanity. To Bamaby she paid no rent and was I 
thus so far indebted to him ; while to his wife she was in- 
debted for occasional additional comfort in the waj of a 
bottle of wine or lot of coals. The grand-daught«r did ! 
needlework, and eked out a few shillings weekly tliereby, 
cheerfully toiling generally, and when not oheerfuUj at 
least quietly, knowing that honest living could not oUier> 
wise be practised. Barnaby had often seen the girl with 
her seam working at the window as he passed, and on 
warm days the old woman in an arm-chair, basking in the 
sunshine, with a half-knit stocking on her knee, but tboaght 
not at all about them, till, coming home one day, a heavy 
shower met him at the gateway, and he stepped into the 
lodge till it should pass over. 

* Pray, come in, sir, and take a chair till the rain eeaoesy' 
said the old woman, seeing Barnaby in the porch. • lillj, 
lass, do thee dust that seat for the gentleman.' 

' Oh, prav, give yourself no trouble, good woman. I oan 
stand here, replied Barnaby, doubtful about the propriety 
of sitting in his own lodge. * i hope you are well, and 
your grand-dauphter here.* 

'Not well to boast of, sir: for from that, this dan^p 
weather is very sore on me.' 

* I suppose it must : you suffer a good deal, I believe, at 
times ? ' 

* At times, sir; but 1 have little reason to complain for 
all that. The trouble is not of my making. 1 cannot, re- 
move it I believe that the hand which wields the rod 
does wisely, and will in good time send a joyful delive- 
rance.' 

* It is a pleasant thing to feel so comforted in affliction,' 
said Barnaby, finding it necessary to say something. 

* Yes, I thank God that while he wounds he also heals ; 
and though he should cause his children to pass through 
the furnace, its fiames will but purify them for his glory.' 

' We have all our trials,' observed Bamaby, * and should 
all strive to think so, and to reflect on the end of them.' 

*True, sir; but it's worth while considering whether t 
these trials are such, or are not &nd made such by us. ; 
When 1 was a bit girl, I recollect having to milk aa ill- i 
tempered cow that had a practice of kicking with its heels. | 
Now, to cure it I used to place a big stone behind it Still . 
the animal kicked, however, hurting itself against the stone, | 
which became a vexation and annoyance not in its way, t 
but whicli it nevertholeys, sought to get rid of. liow, 1 I 
have often thought that many people's trials and troubles 
were like the stone 1 used to place behind our cow — nut 
at all in the way, but made troubles because they were 
kicked at and only then.' 

' The shower's over — I must go now,' muttered Bamaby, 
retreating towards the door. 

Barnaby's good angel dropped a tear, and, upwanfe 
looking, clasped its hands. 

From that day forth he hated the poor lodge-keeper la 
his inmost heart She had unwittingly rebuked him, and, 
not being one in authority, was condemned*— so weak is 
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lie iMaoDS of this life, tending all to make us wiser and 
V most needs eome from a golden-lettered primer, and 
be taoght by a common horn-book ! We might learn 
I prajers from Dives, but would disdain to study hu- 
oAjl^m Lasama. 

I wonder, my dear,' said Mrs Biggies, on the entrance 
^ her spoQse, ' yon didn't think of coming home in the 
HDiiibas. These wet days, Fm sure, it would be much bel- 
er to take advantage of it See how damp yon are all 
ter.* 

* The omnibtis is a downright imposture, my love^ I'll 
lever enter it till the feres are reduced to the same rate 
Is on other roads^ I've written the * Regenerator' twice 

1 the subject^ and directed public attention to the scan- 
alous extortion. Besides, that fellow Elopkins is said to 
; in it on a wet day, always insisting for open windows, 

1 yon know what a dread I have of draughts, and how 
to catch cold in them. People ai-e obliged, I 
ctually think, to lead a life of vexation and annoyanoe on 
Boonni of other people; nnd no matter what good one 
Crives to do for the public or our neighbours, it meets a 
faankless return.' 

*Bot still the omnibus, love, is ' 

* b an imposition and a fraud, and I'll not ootmtenance 
> till it is remedied.' 

Ndtber did Bamaby countenance it He wouldn't do 

himself raoh a wrong nor society such an ii^ury. With a 

«ve marty Inspirit he scowled down upon the perpetrators 

ind eaeouragers of the evil, and, for himself he strode 

lome through the wet and cold. 

What next? why he shivered one morning when he 
Kwoke, folt Biek and queer — so shaky he couldn't get his 
Hothes en. The doctor came, sidd it was a fover coming, 
|Hreteribed blistering and baths, and talked a good deal 
k Mrs Biggies didn't understand but believed sincerely 
In. He came often and oftener, by day and at night 
(here were lights burning in the chamber all night, and 
Iromen watchmg sleeplessly, and listening to wild ravings 
^ strange distorted thoughts expressed. Then came a 
iieathlike calm and quiet, uid the doctor shook his head 
moomfully. Another man in black appeared, with pen 
*i ink, at the bedside, and wrote something, which the 
^offerer, with feeble shaking fingers, subscribed ; and, as 
left, another took his place, speaking in low earnest 
tones words of hope, while many h/oes, wet with tears, 
fcrowded around. It was morning — a subdued ray of 
|oMen sunlight streamed in through the half closed win- 
Sew, resting on the bed, and making doubly ghastly the 
pallid countenance of the sufferer, who seemed listening to 
the voice of the clergyman. Something crossed his mind ; 
,lhe kmked troubled, and motioned with his finger. 

* Do you wish anything, dear ? ' said his wife, placing her 
«ar to his mouth. 

He raised himself^ with sn effort, on his elbow, and, in 
^broken half^urticnlate words, said, * That light's an annoy- 
unse— too strong.' He fell back with a deep moan — his 
I was changed. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONNET 

OW BXBUHISO AM KHrBTOSAUBUS. 

Tboa mighty monster of an anoient eiirth, 

Now disanioinb'd — to mortal eyes exponed ! 
8inc« the Eternal Spirit gave thee birth, 

And in thy rooky grave tboa bast reposed, 
What wondrous changes, both on land and sea. 

Volcanic power hath wrought on nature's face ! 
From ocean's depths such power hath liHed Ihec, 

Thou stony relic of a bygone race ! 
Once thou wert living far beneath the wave, 

In the dark caverus of the primal deep. 
Until some earthquake hurl'd thee tc the efrave, 

And laid thee in thy everlasting sleep ; 
While ocean with its storms roll'd o'er thy tomb : 
Now trees and odorous flowers above thee bloom. 
O hmee aki. E. W. Mutlow. 



THE WONDERFUL TREE. 
O ! emerald eartli, once the garden of God, 
Where now is thy bridal ttheen 7 
lliy transporting bowers 
With their fadeless flowers 
And forests of living green ? 

Ah I sin hath bereft thee of benuty and bloom ; 
Thy flowers now wither and die ; 
And the wood monarch grieves 
O'er his falling brown leaves, 
Aa the autumn winds sweep by. 

I*ve heard a strange tale of a beaotifU tree 
That bloom'd on the earth long ago : 
'Twas a goodly tree, 
And right fair to see. 
And a fruitful tree also. 

*l'was a tree of a noble stem : for its roots 
Were fix' J in Eternity, 
And Its sap won love 
From the bosom of Jove, 
Creator of earth and sea; 

Us brauches spread, and its mantling leaves 
On the air sueet odours flung; 
And in deMdropn bright 
Young angels of light 
Around it in myriads hang. 

The tempest in vain sought to rend it in twain. 
For its wrath it patiently bore, 
Yet the dark-wing'd bhist. 
As it over it pass'd, 
All its goodly branches tore. 

Still it flourish'd and grew, tliough wild winds blew, 
For its roots In Love were set ; 

And its fhiit-laden boughs 

On the earth sought repose. 
That perishing men might eaL 

Ohl iu Amit brought life, and a thrill of joy, 
To a world about to die ; 

Whilst ita tendrils twined 

Botmd aught they could find 
To shelter, in amity. 

Jehovah, who planted that wonderful tn e, 
Look'd down, and it pleased him well ; 
And the angels sung 
As o'er it they hung. 
And named it— Emanckl. J. N. 



PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 

This is the legal title of an act of Parliament, which re- 
ceived the royal assent on the 3l8t of August last. At 
first sight, we in Scotland have but little interest in it, 
as its operation is confined to England and Wales, exclu- 
sive of the metropolis. But it embraces facts and prin- 
ciples which deeply and vitally concern us — vitally, in the 
most literal sense of the term. The great fact on which 
the measure was based and justified, and which caused it 
to triumph over a severe and protracted opposition, was 
this — that the annual prewntibU mortality in England 
and Wales exceeds the mortality on the field of Waterloo ! 
The fact way ondenied and undeniable. The vital sta- 
tistics, collected under the superintendence of the regis* 
trar-f^eneral of births, deaths, and marriages, and pub- 
lished in his quarterly reports, brooght home the sad and 
startling state of things to every mind, with the force of 
absolute certainty. From these reports, the artist might 
construct a map of England and Wales, parcelled»ut and 
coloured, not according to its counties, but its rate of 
mortality. In one part, the shading would indicate the 
abode of hale old men and women, living, upon an average, 
fifty years, while the pale or sable hues, in another part, 
would show that the inhabitants become ' old in their youth 
and die ere middle age, without the violence of warlike 
death.' These various shadings would by no means be 
uniformly dark in the *■ town ' and bright in the ' country.' 
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Manchester and Liverpool, Leeds and Bradford, would 
show as fair spots as any in Cumberland or Cornwall — 
establishing the fact that great cities are not necessarily 
tinhealthj. It would be found, however, that in to \ ns 
Inhere the roseate hue of health marked the dwellings of • 
the middle and upper classes, the pale cast of sickness, or 
the sable hue of death, would indicate the squalid abodes i 
Df working men.' Within a circumference of a mile or j 
two, we should find one class of our fellow-subjects Ihine^ | 
upon an average, forty or five-and-forty years, while their i 
neighbours in another street lived only twenty years! | 
This is the sfate of things which originated and carried , 
the Public Health Act of 1848. 

Of course, in asking whether a similar measure should ' 
be extended to Scotland, wtf do not enter into the stormy 
region of pure politics. But, on the other hand, we would 
eschew the fastidious etiquette of the Cambridge student, 
who regretted that he could not interfere to save the 
drowning man because he had not been introduced to him ; 
and we would venture to say^ that if there is in Scotland, 
as in England, a large amount of praventibU sickness and 
mortality, it ought to be prevented. But it is well known 
that there is so. We have not, though we trust we shall 
yet have, as complete a machinery for the collection and 
arrangement of vital statistics as our southern neighbours, 
but enough is known of the condition of our large towns, 
and even of our rural villages, to warrant the assertion, 
that thousands of our fellow-countrymen are swept an- 
nually to premature graves. This being so, we feel cer- 
tain that the sanitary reformation will soon have its 
northern boundary at John O'Groats, and not at the 
Tweed ; and instead, therefore, of arguing for a move- 
ment, which will certainly move on by virtue of its own 
momentum and vitality, we will glance briefly at one or 
two of the features of the English measure, and then 
offer a few remarks on the aesthetic and moral aspects of 
the sanit-ary movement. 

We may state briefly that the Act is to be brought into 
operation by means of a Central Board of Health in Lon- 
don. Town councils may take the initiative, and spply j 
it at once ; but, failing this, the rate-payers may move 
in the matter, and, upon a petition f^om one-tenth 
of the rate- payers of ' any city, town, borough, or place,' 
the central board may order an inspection, and act upon 
it as they see cause. But in the event of both council- 
lors and rate- payers failing to move, the central board are 
authorised and commanded to make a preliminary in- 
quiry and act upon it, Mn all cases where the annual mor- 
tality of any city, town, borough, parish, or place, shall 
be found, on an average of seven years, as shown by the 
registrar-generars last returns, to exceed twenty-three to 
a thousand of the population.' This is a self-acting clause, 
and indicates a good deal of ingenuity in the framers of 
the Act. 

The constniction of the local boards, their powers and 
duties, and various other matters of detail, are but of 
minor importance in this part of the country, in the pre- 
sent state of the question. The following abstract of 
several of thd^ middle clauses of the Act mdicates the 
spirit and bearing of the whole measure. It touches upon 
a subject which is not often discussed, either in columns 
or decent company. It is a subject, however, which can- 
not be dissociated from the sanitary movement, no more 
than the fouler subject of moral evil, in its grossest mani- 
festations, can be separated from efforts for moral reform. 
There is a world of reasoning in the expression — * Prate 
not even to thine own heart of the secrets known to all ; ' 
but there is also something truly grand and hopeful in the 
contemplation of some of our highest nobility and most 
cultivated scholars poring day after day over the sinks 
and cesspools of the metropolis. 

It is enacted, inUr aUa, that no house shall be built or 
rebuilt without sufficient drainage — the sufficiency to be 
determined by surveyors under the Act, who must receive 
notice or* all intended new erections. The house-drain 
must communicate with the sea, watercourse, or public 
•ewer, if the bouse be within a hundred feet of either ; 



otherwise, a cesspool most be eenstmeted to receive the 
drain, at a proper distance from the boose. Neglect of 
these provisions to incur a penalty not exceeding fifty 
pomids. Existing houses must be similarly drained, Bod 
if the owner or occupier refuse, after due notice, to naake 
the drains, the local board may proceH to do so, aiid re- 
cover the expend by summary process. But the Act 
Proceeds to aeclare. that * no house shall be built or re- 
uilt without a sufficient water* clooet, and an ash-pit, 
furnished with proper doors and coverings, under a penalty 
not exceeding twenty pounds.' Ill existing bouses, the 
local board may order such conveniences to be construct- 
ed, and, failing compliance, may proceed to do so tbem- 
Sflves, at the expense of the owner. Separate water- 
closets must be furnished for each sex, ' In all places of 
manufacture or businetts where above twenty persons of 
both sexes are employed at the same time.' The penalty 
in this case is twenty pounds, with an accumulating pe- 
nalty the longer the duty is neglected. Fourteen days' 
notice must be given to the local board of all sacfa erec- 
tions, with plans and sections, showing dndns, water- 
closets, i&cc., and the spproval of the board must be ob- 
tained before the works be proceeded with. If the board 
do not decide within fourteen days, the builders may go 
00, taking care, however, to work according to law, uDder 
a penalty of fifty pounds, as stated above. Drains and 
water-closets must be kept in proper repair ; and opoo 
the written application of any person to the local board, 
complaining of any nuisance from these or other sources;, 
the ix>ard may order its surveyor to enter the premi«es 
complained of, and make examination. If all be found 
right, any damage incurred by the survey must be made 
good by the local board ; but otherwise, the owner or oc- 
cupier shall be ordered to remove the nuisance ; and fail- 
ing to do so within a specified time, a penalty of ten ahil- 
lings a day may be levied, and the board may execute the 
necessary repairs, and recover expenses by summary 
process. 

Other clauses provide for the regulation o( burial- 
grounds in town^, and shut them op when they are over- 
crowded ; prohibit interment in any place of public wor- 
ship erected alter the passing of the Act; order the re- 
moval, and prohibit the setting up of ofiTensive trades in 
towns; provide for the registration and regulation of 
lodging-houses, slaughter-houses, ^c, for a proper supply 
of water, and the general cleansing of the streets. 

This is a huge Colossus of an act, one foot of wblch rests 
upon the dirt and squalor of our large towns, while the 
other stretches far away into the ideal regions of Hellenic 
beauty. From the above abstract, most readers north of 
the Tweed will be apt to think that it is calcolated to 
create quite a social revolution in the English towns and 
boroughs. So far this is correct, but not to the extent that 
such persons would imagine. The plain truth is, that our 
southern neighbours are ahead of us as regards the minor 
but by no means unimportant decencies and proprie- 
ties of life. Many, perhaps most, of English towns are 
exceedingly defective as regards general plan and ar- 
rangement, sewerage, ventilation, cleanliness, and facili- 
ties for out-door recreation ; but they are generalljr con- 
structed, especially their ne«er parts, upon a plan vhicb 
is scarcely known in Scotland. In the great maoufkctnr- 
ing towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the booses are 
universally self-contained— from the mansion of the mil- 
lionaire to the cottage of the factory operative or poor 
wool-comber. Generally, if not universally, they are fur- 
nished with water-closets, and the barbarous indecency of 
public conveniences is unknown. It is difficult for an Eng- 
lishman to conceive the existence of such things, and high 
refinement and civilisation ; and we are Inclined to think 
that such things and good taste are utterly ineompatiblft. 

No doubt, the appalling amount of preveotible mor- 
tality, with the preliminary and accompanying sickQ«H, 
and incalculable amount of human misery which it sop- 
poses, is the primary and broadest basis of sanitary re- 
form ; but it might be defended and advocated on other 
grounds, and by arguments scarcely less convincing. It 
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is ao old aod true adiige, that ' cleanliness b next to god- 
liima ; ' but the iniimate relation between outward and 
inward purity, between beauty of circumstance and beatific 
tiMMight, Is only beginning to be understood and appre- 
ct»ted — only b 'ginning to be a popular faith. But these 
things are beginning to be oBderstood, a»d we rejoice in 
it. Apart from thu sanitary bill, we see and welcome 
deltgbtftil traces of a clearer perception and appreciatioQ 
of the true realities and relations of things, in such facta 
as public baths and wash- bouses, parks and pleasure- 
grounds for the people, which are springing up in tbe 
DOST, boatling oeatres ef our crowded population. 

Referring te the Public Health Act, in tbe House ef 
ComiDoos, on the dOth -of August, Lord John Russell 
spoke of it as a measure 'touching upon an untrodden 
firid of legielatieo.' That field embraces three great de- 
partments or plat^ms, nsMg^out of each ether by beau- 
tiful and gentle ascents, «iid all so intimately connected 
and blended that the man who eaters and learns to enjoy 
tbe beaaties of the first, will be urged by a gentie compul- 
sioa to more forwards into the middle and highest re>;ions. 
The lowest pJatlbrm is the region of health and innocent 
•reeraatiMi. The aeeend is what tbe Qermaus call the 
TWthetic regioo, •whieh^'Coroprehends tbe fair and beaoti- 
■M in OQtward things, teeimng with objects which appeal 
to the taste and imaginatioa. Thib is the vestibule or 
outer c«srt of the third or highest — the region of propriety 
of manners and pure morality. Now, we would not out- 
rage bet and ej^penence so far as 'to say that correct taste 
and propriety of conduct are altogether or principally de- 
pendkmi upon outward circumstances — that mde man- 
ners and low morals are peculiar characteristics of the in- 
mates of dirfy coLtages, or, vice VoTta, that the inhabi- 
tants cf our ^qiaresand mansions are uniformly patterns 
of uuiward propriety and inward purity. But, on the 
■other hand, we shall not find it •difficult to trace much of 
tbe mor 1 evil which -disgraoes and scourges our country 
to tbe ui farourable social circomstances of our population. 
4t is proTerbial, .for iostance, that dirty unconofortable 
cottsf^es send fathers, sons, and brothers "to ihe tidy pub- 
lic-boose ; tfae%ttmtrto of tbe domestic affections, which, 
^D a heaitby state of filings, are the strongest of all hn- 
man ioflueiioeA, is counterbalanced <by the repulsive as- 
^pcU of ibu spot which ought to be an earthly para- 
dise or heavt^ly watch-tower — a Pisgab-top, or mount of 
*risioo, whence to descry and enjoy the beauties of the 
•^bet:er land* 

Of aU. • merely human means ibr the ^reformation of 
mankind, we know none in which we should place greater 
'iaith than external cleanliness and beauty. At least, we 
tboQld insist upon this as tbe basis of our efforts, the 
.pomt dappm of all our operations. As in the natural 
world, wood and other substances are petrified by long 
-cooUct with stone, so the mind, by a Jaw of mind, takes 
a tone and eomplcxion from its circumstances. True 
4>iety and the genuine spirit of Christianity are often 
found in rude natures, in juxtaposition with Jow and de- 
praved tastes^ but4t is not in such natures nor in such 
^oonectioQs that they ever culminate, making the sub- 
jects of them ' but a little lower than the angels.' Re- 
fined taste, tbe love and ei^oyment ef beauty, are ipossible 
to tbe peasant in his meanest hot, to the toil-worn artisan 
ia his pestiferous alleys but this is tbe exception, cot the 
me. l«Mg and healthy lives have been led in cold com- 
fortless cotta^iea; the human span has stretched to its 
Hiaits ef threescore years and ten, or fourscore years, in 
tacb ^peta; and strong constitutions are setnetimes proof, 
for as long a time, against -the fever atmosphere of our 
vynds and alleys; bat facts, qpon which enlightened 
patriots and sutesmen now found their legislation, abun- 
dantly testify that the afverage length of buoaan lile varies 
froni twenty to fifty years, aecordiqg to circumstances 
vbich are under our control. We thus find that the 
lowest Is ultimately connected with the highest; the 
laws of matter and of spirit barmonise ; the health of the 
miod is promoted by what improves the health of the 
bo^; mental purity acknowledges , a relationsln|> with 



bodily cleanliness — ^a truth syliibolised of old by cere- 
monial ablutions, and in our -more spiritual Christianity 
by its initlatonr sacrament. The digging of a drain, tbe 
construction of a cesspool and its necessary adjuncts, the 
pUnting of a flower, the washing of a door-stone, the 
scrubbing of a floor, are facts and acts in which the philo- 
sophic mind sees the founflation of lengthened life, vigo- 
rous health, improved taste, and better murals ; and there- 
fore he hails with a * €lod speed ' the sanitary and esthetic 
reformation. 



MEMOHT. 

Wnnc we have perceived an object, and by the «ffoit 
of attention have impressed it on the mind, our next eh- 
deavo'jr must be to retain it— to fix and establish it on the 
memory for future use. The attainment of knowledge, 
and the enlargement of our experience, depend entirely on 
the memory \ without this faculty, the mind would be a 
chaos— man a being divested of 4>ower, and incapable of 
progression. Though all men are more or less endowed 
with a power of retaining ideas, and are^apahle hf natui*e 
of treasuring up, without much effort, anything presenr^ 
ed to the understanding, yet, as much is left to art, and 
as the memory is susceptible of a very high degree ef 
improvement in the culture of the mind, it should claim 
great attention ; it is the storehouse of all our acquisitions, 
in which are deposited the effects of the operaUons of all 
the other faculties. Tbe power of cultivating the memoiy 
imnliea two things— a capability of reuining knowledge, 
and a power of recalling it to our thoughts, when we hwe 
occasion to apply it to use. The qualities of a good me- 
mory are, in tbe first place, to be auiiceptible ; sivondly, 
to be retentive ; and, thirdly, to be ready. Some ihiugs 
are to be perceived, but not retained-; others to be re- 
collected for a time, and some to be retained permanently. 
The olject of exercising the memory is, to enlarge and 
increase its powers^ to increase the powers of retention is 
the g^eat aim in cultivating At, To improve the memory, 
we must cultivate carefully the habits of attention and 
association, as they must have a great influence on our 
progress in knowledge, and likewise on the formation of 
intelleoiual character, {provided the association be made 
upon sound principles, or according to the true and impor- 
tant relation of things. In proportion, also, to the inten- 
^ty with which the power of notice is excited, thestrength 
and tenacioosness of the memory will be increased. The 
memory nuiy be improved by a judicious selection of those 
things upon which it is to be exercised. It greatly assists 
the process of recollection, to disencumber it of all matter 
that is frivolous or unimportant. Tiie connection between 
memory and the associating principle is striking ; the latter 
■conneots our various thoughts with each other, so as to pre- 
sent them io the mind in a certain order. Though we may 
have the power of retaining the knowledge which we ac- 
quire, yet, without the associating principle, this ability of 
treasuring up ideas would be of little use^ for when an 
occasion presents itself, some of the most important articles 
of our knowledge might remain latet>t in the mind. In- 
stead of this, by tbe association of ideas, tbe treasures of 
our experience may be made to pass before and offer them- 
selves to the mind, as suljects of meditation ; and when 
an occasion occurs which calls for the aid of our knowledge, 
the occasion itself recalls tons all the information upon the 
subject which our experieitce has accumulated. 

Memory is the puwer of reproducing images impressed 
on the sensorial tablet, through the medium of the senses 
first, and reflection aftei'wards. It is, therefore, the child 
of attention 4 and where tbe parent is indolent, the pro- 
geny will be indigent. In nine cases out of ten, where the 
memory ts treacherous, tbe observation has been super- 
ficial, perception faint, and reflection null or vague. The 
senses fumisb, and (he memory preserves, the whole ma- 
terial of the knowledge ; while imagination and reflection 
are merely the architects that convert the rough material 
into various forms afterwards. A ttention is the parent of 
memory ; and one-half of our complaints respecting weak 
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memory originate in inattention. We neglect to observe, 
and then we say vte foi*jjet. The want of laudable curiosity 
is a great source of weak impressions ; and consequently 
of defective memory. 



THE ICHNEUMON. 

PKBBAP8 in no respect are the b«ncTolonce and providence 
of God more beauUftilly exemplified than in the counter- 
poising influences which are exercised upon^ the inoreaae 
of animals. "We see, where the creatures are very power- 
ful and destructive, such as the lion and tiger, that they 
are not prolific in their nature, and at the same time their 
young are extremely delicate and difficult to rear ; while 
those creatures which are subject to an extensive and 
rapid destructivcness are very prooreant and easily nur- 
tured. Several powerful animals of a noxious and very 
dangerous character to man, and which, at the same time, 
are abundantly and rapidly produced, have their increase 
effectual ly checked, however, by the influence of an instinct 
in other animals, which, by their apparent insignificance, 
give force to the axiom that Qod often chooses the weak 
things of this world to confound the mighty. 

In Egypt, the crocodile was anciently regarded as » 
river deity, and his mortal enemy the ichneumon was also 
looked upon with great veneration. They regarded the 
latter as a benevolent power which devoted itself to the 
destruction of those dangerous and annoying reptiles and 
other creatures which inhabit humid, warm climates. No 
animal in appearance could seem so ill adapted for a great 
protective work of this kind as the ichneumon; so small, 
80 weak, and so timid is this creature both in form and na- 
ture. Any animal capable of offering a positive resistance 
to ita attacks is perfectly safe from its enmity, and as it is 
not very carnivorous in its nature, it; does not manifest any 
great love for battle. This little timid creature, however, 
is fiimished with caution, prudence, and a keen sense of 
prey. It is not serpents and crocodiles that the ichneu- 
mon destroys, but their ova, and these it discovers with 
wonderful precision and eats with great avidity. Besides 
the eggs of serpents, lizards, crocodiles, and fowls,- this 
little quadruped lives upon rats, mice, small snakes, and 
birds. When the Nile is inundated it retires inland, and, 
compelled by necessity, approaches the poultry-yards, 
where, coming in contact with the jackal and fox, it is often 
caught and devoured by these creatures. The ichneumon 
would not be so dangerous an enemy to the reptiles did it 
only kill what it waa cnpable of eating, but its destructive- 
ness impels it to kill and destroy far more than it is able 
to consume as food. All the young fowls which it comes 
upon iHU victims to its rapacity, and eggs above everything 
are objects of it« search and voracity. Towards evening 
this delicate little animal glides forth upon its mission, 
moving stealthily and warily along, and snuffing the 
ground, as it almost unerringly moves toward the place 
where the eggs of which it is in quest are deposited, and, 
gnawing the ends of the shells, it soon seals the fate of many 
embryo crocodiles. The ichneumon is one of the most pa- 
tieht and ind^atigable of watchers, nud will sit (br hours 
in waiting on its prey ; and this quality, and its capacity 
for domestication, have made it a valuable substitute for 
the cat in Egypt and India. When it has become habi- 
tuated to a place and attached to persons, it never (<eeks to 
wander or to return to its natural state. It is as gentle 
and playful as a kitten, and manifests as much love of at- 
tention and caresses as docs a petted little dog; when feed- 
ing, however, it manifests all the ferocity of the cat, run- 
ning to some secret spot in order to conceal its food, and 
emitting an angry sound if any attempt is made to deprive 
it of the same. 

In form and nature the ichneumon resembles the ferret, 
being identical in many of its habits. In colour it is 
brown interspersed with a dirty white. The hair with 
which it is covered is very short, lengthening on the back 
and tail, which is long, terminating in a black tuft, which 
contrasts with the brownish fawn colour of the body. 
The ichneumon is about a foot long, from the ears to tiic 



root of the tail, and its head is about three inches in length, 
tapering from a goodly breadth between the ears to a small 
and pointed muzzle. The tail is about sixteen inches long; 
and the height of the creature at the greatest is about seven 
inches. 

The general organs of this little animal are not of the 
most acute and active kind ; but its sense of smell is most 
sensitive and delicate. When it is put into on unknown' 
place it immediately begins to explore the same, depend- 
ing upon this sense as its gtiide, which, tcom ita energy 
and keenness, seems to compensate ft>r that feebleness of 
sight and taste which attaches to this creature. The 
term ichneumon is fh>m the Greek, and is not a particular 
but a generic name. It means an egg-sucker, and is ap- 
plied to the cuckoo and other vampire birds and beasts, as 
well as to this little animal. The tupiramhis and mar- 
gouste are creatures of a similar character, and have from 
this eircumstanoe been confounded by naturalists with tlie 
one we have just described. The name iohneumon waa 
fii-st employed towards the creature by Herodotua, to ia- 
diciite its nature, and the name has coutinued to be used in- 
discriminately since the days of the Greek historian. The 
name, however, is now more particularly applied to the 
little brown egg-eater of the Nile, who was fabulooaly be- 
lieved to creep into the month of the crocodile while il 
slept, and to eat out its intestines, b«t which i-eally wages 
a constant and destructive war with the eggs which it lays 
upon the muddy banks of the groat river. 



Of all the vows, tlie first and chief rt-quest 

Of each, is to be ridtcr than the rest : 

And yet no doubts the poor miin's di-uui^ht contitd^ 

Ue dn^ds no poisou in his homely bowl ; 

Then, fear the deadly drug, when Kcnja divine 

Enchase the cup, and sjtarklc in the wine. 

In his own age, Democritus could find 

Sufficient cause to laugh at human kind; 

Learn ftom so pivat a >vU; a land of bo^'S 

With ditches fi need, a heaven made fiit witlj lt\jg% 

May jbmi a spirit tit to sway the stite, 

And make the nclKhh'ring nionurchs frar their £at«. 

lie lauKhs at all the vulgar cares and fears ; 

At tlicir vain trinmplis and llicir vuhier tears ; 

An equal temper In Ids mind he found, 

When tortnne tlaiter'd him, and w hen she fiown'd. 

Tis pluln, from hence, tliat what our vows request 

Arc tnutful things, or useless at the best. 



THREE DAYS' HUNT AFTER CROAKERa 
(Third Day's Hunt— continned from p«^ S7^ 

[Last of the Season.— Snpemnmeniries firom Pam«ssua.X 

Jsphalion- ' Last evening weary with the toUs of day . 
Lidl'd in the lap of rest secure I lay. 
MetbouKlu 1 sat upon a shelty steep, 
And watch'd the tish that gamboU'd in the deep:- 
Suspended by my rod, 1 gently shook 
Tlie bait fallacious, whkh a huge one toolc. . . 
At last quite spent, 1 drew him safe to shore. 
Then grasp'd him with my hand, for surer huld,.. 
A noble piiac, a fish of solid gold ! . . . 

My prise l^ loosed, and strictest camion took. 
Fur fear some gold might stick about the hoc^^ 
Then safe secured him, and devoutly swoi'e, 
Kevcr to venture on the ocean more, 
But live on knd as happy as a kingr 
A« tills 1 wak'd: wliat think you of the thing t 
Speak free, for know, I am extremely loati^ 
And greatly fear to violate my oath.' 

Friend—^ Fear not, old ftiend ; )ou took no oaili, (or why?- 
' Yon took no tlsh— your vision's all a he. 

Oo, search the slinuls, not sleeping, bia nwake, 
Hunger will ^iOon diMMVcr your mistakt- ; 
Catch real li»h; yon need not snrc be l«»id. 
Those tools must stnne vrho only drcan: of ^old.* 

The iui,ertiicn ; TAfi>eriiw» 
* Look round the habitable globe, how few 
Know their own good, op knowing Itv purr»uo. 
How void of reason are our hopes and fta:**! 
What In the conduct of our life appears 
So wdl designed, so luckily beg«ui, 
But when we liave our wbk. we wish undone. 
Whole houses, of ihtlv de^lvcs pu6M:&t, 
Are often ruiu'd at ihi-lr own request 
In waiB, >u)d peace, thiiiKS hurtlul we require, 
When made obnoxious to our own deslru 
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The path to peaec ia Tirtae : what I show. 

Thyself may ftx-ely on thyself bestow : 

Fortune vms never worshipped by the wise ; 

Bat, aist aloft by foola, usurps the sklea.'— J'wtww/, Sat. 10. 

* Vlrtne la really In itseM" reward. 
Alone sccnre. and out of fortune's power. 

It shines triumphant, let her smile or frown. 

Kor in hiffh Ktation, is it pnffed with pride. 

Nor meanly fcut« for popniar applause. 

Nor covetous of wealth, nor wontlnp praise: 

Hich in ttseli; and eonfldent it stands, 

immoreable, superior to erents, 

And withoontempt looks down on mortal tii\ngi.'~Claudian. 

* If man to roan his Mcndty snecour lends. 
It rarely proves but fiilr reward attends 
Each generous deed ; at lt*a2»t wc thus ensure 
Our fiitnre peace, and Heaven's rejcnrd st-cure. 
Who WTonffs anotlter, soon or late shall 11 nd 
The panlatunent for evU deeds aasiKn'd* 

Book 23 ; Orlandj F%triosa. 

* Learn, mortalc, leara the motions of the mind, 
Why you were made, for what you were dcsiigned ; 
And the great moral end of human klud. 

Study thysclC what rank or what doeree 

Tbe wise Creator has ordain'd for thee : 

And all the offices of that estate 

Perform ; and with thy prudence guide thy fate. 

Pray Jnatly, to be heard ; nor more desire 

Than what the decencies of life require. 

Leam wiwt tlMiii owest thy country and thy friend; 

What's requisite to spare and what to spend : 

Lefim this ; and after, envy not the store 

Of the greased advocate tliat grinds tlie poor.'— /Vrsiaa, Sat, t. 

* None, none descends into himself to find 
The secret Imperfections of his mind : 
But every one is eagle-eyed to sec 

Another's faults, and his deformity.'— P^-rtifK, Sat. i. 

* Ted mc, my ftiead, fnm whence hadst thou the skiH 
So nicely to distinguish good tnm ill? 

Or by the sound to judge of gold and brn^ 
What piece is linker's metal, what will pats? 
And what thou art to follow, wfiat to tly. 
This to condemn and that to ratify? 
When to be bountiful, and when to spare. 
But never craving or opprcst with care ? 
The l»alts of gifts, and money to despi<«e, 
And look on wealth with undesiring eyes? 
When thou canst truly call these virtues thine, 
Be viae and free by Heaven's consent and miae. 

Speak ; wilt thou avarice, or pleasure, choose 

To be thy lord? take one, and one refuse. 

Bat both, by turns, the rule of thee will have; 

And thou, betwixt them both, wilt be a sbne. 

Nor think, when once thou hast resisted one, 

Tliat all thy marks of servitude are gone: 

The stmgglmg greyhonnd gnaws his leash in valn^ 

li when 'tis broken, still he drags tbe chuia."— Frrsu/ty Sat, 5. 

* What time Haemonia's lofty manntalns rung 
With hymeneal songs for Pelcus sung. 
OfBcious Ganj-mede, at Jove's request, 
Supplied with sperkiing wine each welcome guest; 
And all the gods to Thetis' nuptials came, 
SSstcr of Amphitrtte, bononr'd dame. 



Bat from these blissfW scenes was Discord wam'-d. 

As by the gadfy stung, the 4iGifcr strays 

Far from its tielda, through every devioiv^ maxe ; 

Thus, stung wrlih envy. Discord roam'd, nor ceosod 

Her baneful arts to interrupt the feaat 

Oft from her flinty bed she rush'd amain. 

Then stood, then sunk Into her seat again: 

With desperate hand she tore her snaky head. 

And with a serpent-scourge, she lash'd her flinty bod. 

The bumlih'd apples, rich with golden rind. 
Growth of Hesperian gardens, rtruck her uJnd. 
Besolv'd contention's baneful seed to sow, 
She tore the blusliing apple fh)m Its l)Ou>:h. 
Grasp'd the dire aource whence future battles «prans, 
And 'midst tbe gods the golden mischief flung.' 

' The Rapt o/ Helen; by ColtUhuM. 

* But here our days' appointed cod 
To mortals Is unknown ; 
Whetlier distress our period shall attend. 
And in tumultuous storms our sun go down. 
Or to the shades In peaceful calms descend ; 
For vartons flows the tide of life, 
Obnoxious still to fortune's veertug gale; 

Now rough with anguish, care, and strife, 
O'erwhehnlng waves the shatter'd bark a'wall: 
Now glide serene the smooth and limpid streams, 
Aadon the surface play Apollo*8 golden licama' 

Second Olympic Ode qf Pindar. 



* ! Perses, Justice ever be thy guide ; 
May malice never gain upon thy v ill- 
Malice that makes the wretch more wretched stlU. 
Tlie gw>d man Injured to revenge is slow, 
To htm the vengeance Is the greater woe. 
Ever will all it>Jurlou8 courses tail, 
And justice ever over wrongs prevail; 
Right will take place at last, by fit degrees ; 
This tnith the fool by sad experience sees. 

Who, full of wiles, his neighbour's harm contrive^ 
False to himself, against himself he strives; 
For he that harbours evil in his mlBd 
WIU from his evU thoughts but evil find. 

Who. or by open force, or secret stealth. 
Or peijured wlle^ amosj^es heaps of m ealtb. 
Such many are, whom thirst of gain bi-traya, 
The god^ nil-seeing, sliall o'ereloud his days; 
His^^ifc, his children, and his fViends shall die, 
And, like a dream, his ill-got riches fly. 

W1iate>'er by dishonest means yon gain, 
You purchase an equivalent of pnln. 



01 Perses. foolish Perses, bow thine car 
To the good counsels of a soul sincere. 
To wickedness the road Is quickly found. 
Short is the way and on an easy ground. 
Tlie paths of virtue must be reach'd by toU 
Arduous and long, and on a rugged soil. 
Thorny the gate, but, when the top you gain, 
Fair Is the future, and the prospect plain. 
Far does the man all other men excel. 
Who, fW)m hl3 wisdom, thinks In all things weU, 
Wisely consld'riug, to himself a friend. 
All for the present best, and for the end; 
Nor Is the man without his share of praiae. 
Who well the dictates of the wise obeys; 
But he that is not wise himself, nor can 
ileariien to wisdom, la a useless man. 

TIic man who givoe fh)m an unbounded breaat. 
Though large the bounty, In himself 4s Uesa'dj 
Who ravishes another's right shall And, 
Though small the prey, a deadly sting beldnd** 

Hesiod'i * Works and Dayf; Book L 

• Through every task, with diligence, employ 
Your strength, and in that duty bo your Jqy^ 
And to avoid of life the greatest ill. 

Never may sloth prevail npon thy will: 

Wess'd, who with order their affairs dispose. 

But rude confusion Is tiie source of woes.'— iJoofc U. 

Gorgo - ' Pray come you tvom the palace? ' 
OJd'troman — ' Yes.' 
e<trgo- ' Can wc get In, d'ye think T 
Old uroman—* Make trial.' 

• TTie steady never take denial ; 
Tlie steady Greeks oW llinm won: 
By trial all things ma>' \)e done.^ 

Theocritus ; ' The Syracinian Gossips.* 

• As when embattled hosts their foes assail, 
TumuHuous shouts and martini sounds pre>'all ; 
So from the ship hmd clamours pierced the sky; 
No more the Greeks their feather'd foes descry: 
Rattling their bucklers, near the land they drew 
And tar away the winged furies flew ; 

So when great Jove on dose-thronged cities ponrsi, 
From hyperborean ck)uds his hally showers; 
Within the dwellers sit In peace profound. 
Nor heed the rattling storms that rage around ; 
In vain the hall descends, the tempests roar, 
llieir roofs ttnm harm wcra well secured befme: 
Thus on their shields the furies shot their gtdlls, 
Then obonourlng vanished to far distant liflls.' 

Appofhfiius Rliodhts ' Jrgonautics* 
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• For the hurt ej-e an instant cure you find ; 
Then, why neglect for years the slck'ning mind?' 

Horace; El isHf to lAillius. 

* But wTetched mortals shun the heavenly light; 
And, though to bll'«s dlrecHng still their choice, 
Hear not, or heed not reason's sacred voice. 
That common guide ordain'd to point the road 
That leads obedient man to solid good. 
Thence, quitting virtue's lovely paths, they rove 
As various ol^fects various passions move.' 

The Hymn qfCleanthes. 

♦ But since of life we hare but one small sliare, 
A pittance scant which daily tolls Impair, 
Why should we waste It In pursuit of care ? 
Why do we labour to augment our store. 
The more we gain, still coveting the more? 

Alasl alasl we quite forget that man ,, „. . 

Is a mere mortal, and his life a span.'- Bion; TdyniumA. 

• Why do we thus consume our yeai-s 
In blind desli-es and anxious feai-s? 
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For in the March, fprown Rrcy with pain. 

We lose the bliss we strive to irain ; 

And thus absorb'd by distant views, 

In thought»^of living, life we lose. - Man'MuM 

* Why, hopeless parent, slioald thine eyes o'erflow 7 
Why should remembrance thus renew thy wo? 
Why tlius a£Biot us both ? or wiiy once more 

I Repeat ttie loss* we o^ have wept befora* 

Sure each sad day sufficient sorrows beais^ 
Aad none but wretches would reco«n» our eurcft" 

MoMvhb»\ IdjfUium ^ 

• Let wary thon;;ht each enterprise forerun. 
And ponder on tliy taslc befori: be^nm. 
Lest folly should ihe wri'tdied woric deface, 

i And mock the ftiiitlcss hibounr with- disumeo. 

Fools huddle on and always are in has(l% 
\ct without thouKht Hud tlinuKhtliss wnnhi tkt'y waste: 
But thou, in all thou dost, iikiili early cares, 

' Strive to prercnt, M Hrst a ftite lilce tlulrs; 

' That sorrow on the end may never wmH, 

Nor sharp repentance make thee wise too late. 

Nor let thy iiody want I's part, but share 

A Jnst proponion of thy tender care: 

For liealth and welfare prudently pruvitte. 

And let its lawful wants be all supplied. 

bet sober drauKlits refresh, and wholesome faro 

Decaying nature's wasti^ force repair; 

And sprlkhtly exei-cise the duller spirits cheer. 

In all things still which to this case Itelong 

Observe this rule, to guard thy soul from wrong. 

By virtuons use thy life and manners frame; 

Mauly and situply pure, and free flrom unune» 

Unhappy race ! that never yet conid tell 
How near thdr good and hajipinesa tAey dwelL 
Deprived of sense, they neither hear nor see ; 
Fettered in; vioe,.they seek D«t to be free, 
Bat, stupidr IK> tbeiit own sad' fute agree.' 

The Golden Veneg n/ Pt/thagortu, 

* To close alV m; friends, what I would entreat of you 
18, to think over everything I have said to jrou, to weigh 
it well in your minds, and to practise accordingly. Qet 
a babit of doing righi^ whatever pain it costs you ; let no 
difficulties deter you in- the way to virtue, and account 
everything else despieablt in comparison of this. Then 
will the lesson that I have taught you prove to yourselves 
a lestfon of happiness.'— T^tf TabU of Otibc», 

CAGrMfctFatBay] 
Strict to the set time Mr Smith presented himself in the 
library of Mr Brown. After seme little time, they entered 
on the business for which they had met 

* I promised you some extracts from different writers,' 
began Mr Brown, * but on second tbovgbts, I considered 
it better to give you Uie vohnues wiUi you, that you may 
read them at leisure. The places are marked. I was just 
marking oflf when you came in that noted saving of Se- 
neca — ' My thoughts of the dead are not as others are ; I 
have fair and pleasant apprebeoslons of them ; for I en- 
joyed them as one who reckoned he miKt part with them.* 
How wise was this, in comparisoH of wliat Solon said, in 
a moment of weakness — ^ I weep the more because weep- 
ing can do no good.' David curbed his aagaish when his 
child died. An old author, whose name I forget, remarks 
— * It is with the mind of man as wkh the stone tyrhenus : 
as long as it is whole it swims ; bot once broken it sinks 
presently.' Flavel in his * Token to Mourners,' has an 
observation of like effect. * Grie^' sayB be, * is a moth, 
which, getting into the mind, will io a short time make the 
body, be it ever so strong and well-wrought a piece, like 
an old seary garment' There is another passage, but I 
must have the book. This is it : * Many a man's soul Is 
to his body, as a sharp knife to a thin sheath, which easily 
cuts it through ; and what do we by poring and ponder- 
ing upon our troubles, but whet the Imife that it may cut 
the deeper and quicker P Of all the creatures that ever 
God made, devils only, excepted, man Is the most able and 
apt to be his own tormentor. Some men's souls have given 
such deep wounds to their bodies, that they are never 
likely to einoy many easy or comfortable days more 
whilst they dwell in them. Now, thb Is very sinfiil and 
displeasing to God ; for if he have such a tender care for 
our bodies that he would not have us swallowed up of over 
much grief— no, though it be for sin (2 Cor. ii. 7.), how 



much less with sorrow for any temporal loss.' 
than Flavel has said that, * Heaviness in iJMft beaK of % 
man maketh it stoop,' and ' A merry heart doeih giood 
a medicine : but a broken spirit drkth the bones ; ' ai 
greater in some respects than Solomon salth, ' Godly 
row worketb repentance to salvation, but the sorrow of tfar 
world worketh death.' It appears, then, that all unneoo' 
sary and all immoderate sorrow is not only not fi;ood ' 
evil, not meritorious but otherwise, and that memi 
be taken to avoid the one and temper the other.' 

* Well, well,' said Mr Smith with an incredulous shake 
of the head, * have it yovr own way ; but depend upon it^ 
it is not easy doing what thei^e men say/ 

* Admit it ! and what then t You play ti» TioUn welVj 
did you manage to do so in a month t 

* What a question f 

* Well, in a year?' 

* Why, rir, it will take any man seven or ten years' hanl 
practice to be a proficient on that instrument' 

* What a waste of time I ' 

* In many coses it may be so, and I believe is m. bot 
still I do not grudge the time 1 sf>ent on it in early life. 
The pleasure it has given me has more than repaid me.' 

* ApP^y these things at your leisure to the case In hand — *" 

* 1 see r well, you have me for once, I daresay ; but if 
grief has settled down in a man*s heart who can mimster 
to a mind diseased ? who can — ' 

* I can't help you out but 1 know the sentiment of the 
passage. In the first place, the man erred in leidng gnef 
for any temporal loss get tke mastery of hkn ; and agala, 
if it be grief for guilt God has provided a cure for that* 

' As to the latter, I don't doubt and even granting error 
as to the former, still the evil is there, and it b irreparable^' 

* Not Irreparable ! hopeless certainly, if he yield to the 
evil and feed it but hoj^ul, if by reason and religion be- 
manfully resist it' 

* Ah, if to do— ' 

* I can help you there — were as ea^ as to know what 
were good to do, chapels had beea churches, and poor 
men's cottages princes palaces.' 

* That's it f my memory's so badl There's another pas- 
sage if I could get it, about the ease of giving advice and 
the difficulty of taking it' 

* I know it My wife has it marked. This Is tt» is i> 
not ? * I pray thee therefore cease thy oounsel ' — 

* Yes, go on.' 

» Wbifh fells tato mine can as pT«ailca» 
As water in a skeve ; for meii 
Cm counsel, and spcalc comlbrt to tBst irrftf 
Wljicii lliey themselves feel not ; imt tasthiK M^ 
Till ir counsel turns to passion, wliidi l)ci«#e 
WoeM t^re preceptional medltine ta raflrc. 
Fetter stranK madness i» a sUken tiiretuE, 
Ciiarm aclie with air and afrony with word*; 
Ko, no, 'tis all men's office to apeak paticnee 
To those that wrt>K anderthe lead ot 8«rro«r ; 
But no man's virtue nor sufficiency 
To be so moral wlNsn he shall vodnre 
The like hlmselfr therefore, fdve me no cuaiwel — 
My grttia try loader tlian advertiseiDeni.* 

* That settles the question,' cried Mr Smith. 

* It may settle the question of £ict' answered Mr Brows, 
< but the question of duty remains as before. All men dn, 
but sin is not therefore proper nor pardonable on that 
ground. Nor is it universally, though generally true, to 
be no man's virtue nor sufficiency to bear grief patiently 
or follow good advice ; for some men have, and more might 
if they would take the pains they do in some other things 
of less importance. Nor is advice needless becanse few 
take it ; nor does good advice become bad, because lie who 
gives it acts not on it himself; neither is a man justified 
in withholding it though all should neglect it Noah ad- 
vised, and was laughed at for his pains, but he went on 
advising till the flood came. All men being wrong does 
not set one man right And one man being right is right 
though all men be wrong. God did not cease to be, nor 
the cmrth to turn round, because the enemies of El\;ah and 
Galileo would have it so.' 

* Of course,' said Mr Smith, impatiently; * but yon said 
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i httTe been so moral fts to listen to advice under mis- 
Bat if the nature of the misfortune be not known, 
I b often the case — some secret griel^ for example — how 
t a core be administered where the cUseaae is not known f ' 

* It was the advice of Commineus to Charles, Duke of 
dj, and to all distressed in mind,* said Mr Brown, 

|first to pr»7 to Qod and lay himself open to him, and 
ten to some special friend whom he held most dear. ' No- 
UD|^' saja Commineos, * tends more to strengthen, recruit, 
nd heal the wounded soul of a miserable man.' Seneca 
[ a similar advice. He advises * to get some trusty 
to whom we can freely communicate oar secrets, 
^othing so delights and eases the mind, as when we have 
I prepared bosom into which we can pour our sorrows. 
Ite very sight of sueh a friend miUgates our sorrow.' Ci- 
iero, in like manner, expresses himself thus to his bosom 
[ Atticos — * I live here in a great city, where I have 
ny acquaintance, but not one with whom I can converse 
biailiarly, or finely jest Wherefore, I expect thecH-I de- 
thee — I send for thee; for there are many things 
^hich trouble and molest me^ of which, were you but pre- 
nty I could speedily defiver myself in a walking dis- 
Porphyrius the philosopher, in his life of Ploti- 
relatea *tliat» being in a discontented humour, he 
|rss aboat to commit suidde; but meeting by chance his 
Iter Plotfains, who, perceiving by his distracted looks, 
i all was not well, urged him to confess his grief. Por- 
phyrias did ao^ and Plotmus so quieted his mind, that he 
diately renounced all thoughts of self-destruction, 
I afterwards was heartily ashamed of himseli; when he 
frihonght of the plot which be devised against his own life.' 
itTkis ts one way by whidi the knowl^ge of Uie disease 
[•msy be imparted to him whose advice is sought' 

' But if delicacy induce a man to keep part back, and an 
nportant part?' 

*• He has himself to blame. This, at any rate, cannot ap- 
tly to Qod. Lrt him go thrre— the best of friends to those 
who trust hioL The secret grief must have reference either 
> the things of time or those of eternity. If the former, 
t is unwise to grieve inordinately about what will so soon 
be past; and if the latter, the means of cure areAimished 
hy Qod himself and his help promised to them that ask it' 

* Suppose a man's grief to arise from envy or covetous- 
Dess, or anything of that sort ? ' 

* These are vices, and carry their own punishment with 
tbem; and the only way of escaping the punishment is to . 
WaTe off the vice.' 

* But a vain man can hardly be called a vicious man ; 
jet i have known some vain men who suffered dreadfblly.' 

* Vainness is a vice, and a most dangerous one, not only 
to communities but to nations. Hurt vanity has led to all 
sorts of crimes, and frequently set kingdoms by the cars. 
One thing is certain, it will always be a source of annoy- 
SDce to him who indulges it, and the only way to get rid 
of the annoyance is to get rid of the vice. Let the vain 
person consider how he hates a vain man ; and let him 
eoasider again, that that vain man hates him as heartily in 
retom ; and let Urn reflect further, that he is following the 
rarest means to miss what he so eagerlv covets, and to se- 
cure what he anxiously desires to avoid. He places him- 
self in a pillory, furnishes weapons to the bystanders, 
gives every one a right to abuse him, and misses the ho- 
■oers of martyrdom after all. Every one pelts him and 
no one pities lum. His real attainments are decried and 
kb deficiencies exaggerated.' 

' He has just cause of quarrel there.' 

* Yes, but he himself has provoked it He wants to ex- 
act too much, and he gets less than he deserves, and the 
coQsequence is, that he gives way to anger and tormenting 
tboQglits, and sometimes to misanthropy, and often to rc- 
▼eage, but he is sure, in the first instance, to ruin his own 
peace.' 

' Wen, he is not worse off than many others you have 
named, and whom you cannot call vicious.' 

* An ill-r^ulated mind partakes of the nature of v'ce ; 
it implies duties undone — and duty omitted is criminal as 
well M sin committed. There is negative as well as po- 



sitive evil. The sluggard's garden retaliates. It gives 
weeds, and the ill-ordered mind gives sorrow.' 

* Still I am persuaded the whole thing is more a matter 
of constitution and condition than anything else.' 

* I have allowed something to both, as inducing causes 
either way. It is not denied that some are so happily 
constituted as to take everything eai<y, but such cases are 
comparatively rare; and it is admitted, that ill health, or 
adversity long continued, is apt to sour the temper, and 
beget gloomy views and miserable trains of thinking ; but 
the knowledge of this fact points to the cure — should put 
a man on his guard ; for experience has proved that mis- 
fortune and disease are not necessarily connected with fret- 
fblness and despondency. The man who is prepared be- 
forehand and resists stoutly at first, is almost sure to suc- 
ceed. But of all classes of persons who should study this 
matter, the dispeptic and nervous have most need. W here- 
ever nervons irritability exists, and ftrom whatever cause 
it may arise, there is a tendency to indulge in morbid 
thoughts. Some of this class are always forming imagi- 
nary quarrels, neglects, or insults, and studying how to be 
revenged. Some one says that * Much of the pain and plea- 
sure of mankind arises ftrom the conjectures which every 
one makes of the thoughts of others. We all enjoy praise 
which we do not hear, and resent contempt which we do 
not see.' There is no doubt that this is in great part true ; 
but if a man will indulge in conjectures of this sort he had 
better enjoy the unheard praise, than resent the unseen 
contempt' 

' But may it not feed vanity and lead to disappointment ? ' 

* Yes ! if carried to excess, or if any measure of credence 
be attached to it after the reverie is over; and yet it may 
sometimes do the nervously diflSdent and desponding some 
good by operating as a present solace and exciting th<ir 
powers to action. But, however this may he, it is assu- 
redly unwise to be constantly fiincying that people are 
speaking ill of us or contriring our hurt or closely watch- 
ing and remarking upon what we do. People in general 
are too much occupied with their own concerns to interest 
themselves greatly or continuously in those of others. It 
often happens that the man who thinks a whole street is 
watching and talking of him, is not known by name or 
profession to his next-door neighbour, and though he were 
to die to-night, no one in it would miss him tomorrow, or 
any day afterwards. Society is not an arch, and tiiough 
it were, he is not its keystone, and no man is. It is rather 
a sea, a bucketftil here and there is never missed — the gap 
closes instantly, and it rolls on as before. The same kind 
of unhealthy sensibility leads some people to suspect the 
sincerity of their friends, and to be constantly devising ex- 
pedients to test that friendship; whilst others toruent 
themselves by thinking that, into whatever company- they 
enter, a conspiracy is set on foot to bring them into ri<li- 
cule. Sometimes it is true this actually happens. The 
bashftil man is not unfrequently selected by rude and un- 
feeling minds as the butt of their coarse wit.' 

* Some one calling you,' interrupted Mr Smith. 

* Yes,' said Mr Brown, * it is little Jane wanting her cut 
finger dressed. I'll be back immediately.' 



AN AFTERNOON ON THE ANAPUS. 

Rbapeb, have you not heard of the River Anapus P Does 
not its very name call op the associations of earlier and 
more classic daysP I can assure you that there is much of 
interest about this ancient stream, which remains un- 
changed, while all around has passed through sad muta- 
tiona, leaving little evidence of the splendour which once 
adorned its banks and made it celebrated. It will be re- 
membered that nature produced on the shores of this slug- 
gish current the papyrus, which, in ancient days, filled 
the place now better occupied by those numerous paper 
manufactories which are the life of several flourishing! 
New England villages. To this interesting spot I propose 
to conduct you during my ramble of a single afternoooy 
and the blame is surely mine if you do not find much X» 
interest you. ^^ j 
Digitized by VjOOQLC 
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Leaving the Locandadel Sole, we emerge into a narrow | base of Vesuvius by a locomotive, at the rate of^twentj 



street, which never knew aside-walk, presenting to theview 
as few comforts as we have left within the walls of our 
hotel. Before we proceed, our home — if an Italian *al- 
bergo ' may be called by so comfortable a name — deserves 
a passing notice. Its exterior would promise something 
better than Italian fare. It once furnished all the comforts 
of the island, until Neapolitan legislation drove from the 
town its only profitable customers Owing to the foolish 
jealousies of the authorities, the American squadron re- 
moved their wintering station to Port Mahon, and left this 
place to its squalid inhabitants, save when a traveller 
like us is ready to encounter a ride of forty miles under a 
Sicilian sky, upon the back of an ambling mule. Having 
pressed our way through the group of begg.irs which never 
fail to beset us, and passed through several streets, too 
narrow to admit the passage of a donkey with panniers of 
wood, we arrive at the opening by the gate. Let us stop, 
and observe a few of those peculiarities which remind one 
that be is in a foreign country. See yonder that circle of 
laughing girls, who, with flowing tresses and careless attire, 
are dancing around a companion, who produces music wild 
and strangely sweet from the simple tambourine. The 
crowd of muleteers, *cicerones,' and common people, are 
dressed in a sort of outside shirt, of a light blue colour, 
while their heads are covered with a white cap, ornament- 
ed with a tassel of the same colour, like those worn by 
the country schoolboys at home. Donkeys with various 
burdens, children of all ages, and beggars of both sexes, 
soldiers with their muskets, priests in their thrce-cor- 
nered hats, and friars with their shaved heads, cowl, and 
cord, complete the picture. 

We have passed the river-gate with its sentinels armed 
to the teeth, its quadruple walls, its drawbridges, and its 
moats, as if any nation desired to assault its feeble for- 
tress, and have reached the shore of the Bay of Syracuse. 
What a noble bay ! How beautiful appear the shores of 
Calabria in the distance! In tlie still further distance we 
see the dim outlines of the island of Malta, and trace in 
imagination the course by which St Paul landed near this 
very spot. But our cicerone of the morning calls, * Signor, 
andiamo (let us go).' These boats remind us, by contrast, 
of the beautiful models at Whitehall, while the cadaverous 
but son -burned countenances, and the bright black eyes of 
our boatmen, tell of a tropical sky and a miasmatical at- 
mosphere. 

The crowd of idlers are left behind, and we are passing 
along the city wail. * But stay, boatmen, what is thisP' 
The waters have suddenly become as pure as if poured 
from our own Horicon's sacred lake, and our boat appears 
to be suspended in an element that disdains to mingle 
with the brackish, darkened waters of the bay. Our guide, 
accustom ?d to see this spot attract the att en tion of strangers, 
cries out, * Signor, ecco la Fontana dell' Arethusa.' The 
classical reader will remember that the story of this stream 
runs thus. The nymph A rethusa had such exquisite beauty 
that divine honours were paid her. While bathing in the 
river, Alpheus, the river-god. became enamoured of her, 
when Diana, ia pity, changed her into a fountain. Al- 
pheus at once mingled his waters with hers, when the 
patron goddess opened a passage through the earth, and 
the pursued fountain, passing sea and land, rose up in Or- 
tygia, now Syracuse. The Anapus, the object of our pre- 
sent excursion, is the gallant Alpheus, and fable says that 
its waters cross this wide bay, unmingled with its briny 
flood, to meet tiiese crystal wat?rs. Modern improve- 
ments have destroyed much of the romance of this place. 
There are places too sacred for modern structures. As I 
saw this historic fount cramped in and concealed, its pure 
waters forcing themselves through a crevice in the wall, I 
would have restored it to its ancient freedom. I would 
have driven from its silver stream those unpoetical nymphs 
of the wash-tub, who thus defile its waters and encumber 
its banks, that nothing might mar the delightful associa- 
tions it awakens. Thus have I seen a beautiful glen in 
our own country defiled by a saw-nnll or a carding-mill ; 
and with the same feelings, I found myself borne along the 



miles per hour, the road being graded throu.;h ancieot 
towns and buried cities, destroying ancient land-marks, 
with the recklessness of an American speculator. 

But we may not tarry here. We have left the walls, 
and are standing out into the bay, with a fair wind, under 
a Sicilian lugger sail. Our boatmen are a good specimen 
of Sicilian ignorance and superstition. Though poorly clad 
and ill fed, there is seen in them the pride of country, and 
the devotion to priestly exactions, which characterises the 
inhabitants of this island. Seeing them look wi-»tfully at 
our lunch, which we, for the first time, found leisure to 
eat, I offered some to them. It was refused, with the re- 
ply, that this was the second day of their weekly fast 
I asked, * May not those eat who must workP' They re- 
plied, * No, unless they can buy pcrmisHaih.* In these en- 
feebling fasts and countless holidays are seen a reason for 
the poverty of this island, once the granary of the world. 

We have crossed the bay, and entered the broad inocth 
of the Anapus ; our sail is lowered, and the oars have 
taken its place. The banks are low, and the stream nar- 
rows as it winds up the valley ; the stream still narrows, 
and is so filled with floating weeds that our boatmen are 
towing us along from the banks. 

We have before us several hours of light, and must not 
pass this interesting little rivulet, which flows so purely 
into this clogged stream; it comes from Fonte Cyane, or, 
in modern language, Fontana Pisma, a spring two hundred 
and fifty feet in circumference and forty feet deep. Thb is 
the passage that the infernal Pluto is said to have made for 
himself, when he carried off the beautiful Proserpine, who 
was gathering flowers in these fields. But there are my- 
thological stories connected with e^ery feeling of this 
vicinage. We are now surrounded by brakes of bamboo 
and the overtowering papyrus. This plant, which forms the 
great attraction to this spot, is from eight to twenty feet 
high. It has a stock of triangular shape, tapering from four 
or five inches to a point. The top is surmounted by a 
plume, like the feather of a peacock. This looks as little 
like paper as a heap of rags, or a pilo of tarred ropes, or 
a bale of cotton. Our landlord, Politi, showed us a piece 
of rude paper, this morning prepared by himself, from 
this plant, which enables me to conceive that a tolerable 
article might be prepared from the slices of the triangular 
stock. 

On yonder hill is the ruin of Olympia. A visit to it 
will make a good termination of our jaunt We must 
reach it before .nunset. The hill is reached, and as we 
stand upon this fallen capital, and view the setting son, 
we are reminded of the sinking of this portion of the 
Roman empire into such a fearful oblivion. See those 
columns standing in all their majesty, but in dread lone- 
liness. 1 see by the guide-book thefy are thirty feet high, 
and eighteen feet in circumference, seventy feet apart, 
and stand on bases ten feet square. What a gigantic 
temple completed with such proportions! It requires 
little imagination, standing on this elevation, to re-people 
these plains, to rebuild this immense pile, to return to it 
the splendid statue of Jupiter, covered with a mantle of 
wrought gold, erected by Hiero II., and despoiled by Dio- 
nysius, and to bring again the thousands of votaries that 
came up to this shrine to pay homage to imaginary deities. 
We have no time to tarry, a mile must be traversed, that 
weedy river rowed through, a wide bay crossed, with 
hunger and fatigue to destroy the romance of the adven- 
ture. Well \ the bay is sailed over, the quay, with its 
crowd of idlers, much diminished by the approaching dark- 
ness, is fairly reached. We are fortunate indeed in find- 
ing the city gates open, for, were they once closed, no in- 
terest would be suflicient to open them until daylight 
Such a day as this renders sweet even the hard fare of a 
Sicilian hotel, which consists of bread, in the shape of a 
biscuit, and as hard as a paving-stone, butter of goat's milk, 
maccaroni, miserably cooked, and olive oil. But I will 
not trouble the reader further with personal adventures, 
but leave him with the assurance' that a visit to this coon* 
try will repay all the toil of such au undertaking. 
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FLUIDS IN MINERALS. 

Thbeb mr« some Ciiots which now and then fkll beneath the 
tiolioo of the natoral philosopher, the contemplation of 
,*vlrioh lead him to important truths, while the unobservant 
pu«9 ibem bj as too ti-ifiing for serious consideration. 
WUo has not, in bis amateur geological rambles, broken 
opm, Mcumium orldM* a round lump of agate, and disco- 
terrd within einsters of brilliant crjrstals of the most re- 
i^lendeat character? How came they there? may. have 
U-ea a questioB of a moment's interest in his mind ; but 
tli« apparent ho^telessness of the inquiry causes it soon to 
be given up in despair, and it is no more thought of. One 
on the search for truth, however, is not thus easily satis- 
fitKl; and to the labours of such inquirers we owe what h 
now known upon the curious subject, the existence of 
fluids in minerals, and even in precious stones. 

It is a fiuniliar fact to the geologist that topaxcs, rock- 
crystals, and fluor-«par often contain cavities which are 
either partially, or more or less completely, filled with a 
fluid body. The researches of modem investigators have 
gn^atly extended the list, and cavities of this description 
have been found in a vast number of crystalline substances. 
There ma^ be said to be three classes of such cavities : 
fln>t, oavitiee containing a fluid and a gas; secondly, those 
containing a fluid and a vacuum ; and, lastly, such as are 
quite fkll of fluid. One or other of such cavities have been 
luund in a large number of substances, out of which we 
wleci the fbllovring as the most stnkiug examples. It has 
been mentioned as a curious fact that rock-crystal is often 
fiiund in cavities of Carrara marble; on one occaition such 
a cavity was broken inio, and a large quantity, about a 
(•i»qnd and a half; of an acid fluid was discovered within. 
Rock-«ry8tal itself very fretjuenily abounds with cavities 
which contain fluid. In many cases the fluid appears to be 
uaiy water, but in some it has been found to bo a mineral 
Oil, oftm diflferently coloured, black, dark yellow, or even 
ontnge^red« When some of the crystals are out so as to 
be capable of microscopic exnminntion, the cavities in 
tUem have the most shigular appearance, giving the crystal 
« spotted aspect of tlie oddest kind. Cry-^tals of gypsum 
or uttipbate of lime aiso frequently present a still more 
curious aspect ou the oiicrobcupio field, and the cavities 
tMome the most gruUsque and fnuta^tic furius, out of 
wiiich a warm iuiagiiialiuu might, without ditficuity, con 
struct portraits of heads, hgn, hnntlH, &c. Kock-£<alt in 
also found abounding in sucii or similar cavities with fluid 
is them; but, in this instancf, their form is one of greater 
beauty, being geueralty some i-ejiuiar m«tiiematiciU figure 
of just proportions — an accurate cube, or octuhedron — and 
fail of fluid. Some years ago a singular discovery, con- 
aeeted with this subject, was made accidentally by some 
American workmen. A mill was being constructed, to 
supply which with water it was necessary to excavate for 
some distance through a sandy waste. In performing 
this work the labourers di:>covered a number of stune 
halls, like bombshells in appeurance; some were us large 
as a man's head, and some even ei^^iit or nine inches in 
diameter. They had a dark rusty appearance outside; 
when broken open they wei*e fbund to be mere shells of 
t p ooi id crable thickness full of fluid. The capacity of 
several was about two quarts; the fluid was white in 
colonr, like white paint, and in fact was very speedily 
put to a similar use, for it was collected and used to 
wtiitsvash several cottages in the vicinity. Unfortunately 
no exaaiiaation of its nature was made, as no chemist ex- 
tslsd in the neighbourhood. A somewhat analogous dis- 
otmrj was also accidentally made by an observer who 
was breaking np the stones of a vessel's ballast, arrived 
f^sai Quebec in the hope of meeting with some good crys- 
tals. A pebble of homstone was broken into, and inside 
it was found a milky fluid, somewhat like a mixture of 
water and magnesia. It very ra}..idiy evaporated, and 
there only remained behind a white, spongy mass of silex, 
in minute prismatic crystals, which scratclK>d ghuss with 
great eaae. In this case there can be no doubt that 
the flnki was a solution of silex ; but the nature of the 
IfiO 



solvent agent is buried in mystery. In topazes the cavities 
are sometimes most curiousiy airau<^ed so as strongly to 
resemble the appeanince of jin eastern manuscript. In 
many other precious stones, such as amethyst, beryl, 
pexidut, sapphires, and cmei aids, the flaws, which detract 
ft'om the value of the jewel, indicate the situation of these 
fluid cjivities. In some instances the form of the cavities 
is still more extraordinary, and cannot be explained on 
any known principles. Specimens have been found, in 
which was the appearance of a most elegant turned sceptre, 
every part being in due proportion, and the whole of most 
exquisite taste. Now ancl then there are irregular branched 
cavities, like mimic lakes, rivers, creeks, and seas; and in 
one instance, recorded by Sir D. Brewster, the resemblance 
to a delicately curled lock of infant's hair is peifect Ca- 
vities of a somewhat similar kind can be produced artifi 
cially in ci'ystals formed from an aqueous solution of the 
crystallising substance ; and similar appearances are no- 
ticeil frequently in ice crystals, which oficn contain a por- 
tion of unfrozen water in the centre. 

Sir Humphrey Davy appears to have been the first 
chemical philosopher who attempted to investigate the 
subject of ihx) nature of the fluid contained in these mine- 
ral substances. The motive which induced him to under- 
take the inquiry was to endeavour to set at rest the con- 
tentions between the two opposing armies among geolo- 
gists — the Vulcaiiists and the Neptunists, or those who 
ascribed the origin of crystalline rocks to the a^^ency of 
fire, and those who attributed it to crystallisation from 
water. Sir H, Davy says — * 1 have often, in the cour^e of 
my chemical researches, looked for facts or cxperinieuts 
which might throw some light on this interesting subject, 
but. without success, until about three years ago, when, in 
considering the state of fluid and aeriform matters included 
in certain crystals, it appeared to me that these curious 
phenomena might be examined in a manner to afli'ord some 
impoitjint arguments as to the cause of the formation of 
the crystal.' The great diffieulty of the examination would 
probably have d^ t^rrtd .juy other oiau from the investiga- 
tion. The caviiieH are \*jry nirely large enough to be 
clearly discerned by the uuaided vision, and even then 
there is the olisiacle of the har<l wails of the gem between 
the fluid and the o(>erator. But the distitiguished Presi- 
dent of the Rjyal Society w:is not to be daunted by such 
obstach-.'* ikH tlie-e, and he contrived a most ingenious way 
of getting at ihv fluid, ami a^sceriaining the vacuoQs con- 
dition or otherwise of its cavity. Holes were drilled under 
water or mercury into the crystals to be examined, and 
very fine ca[»il.aiy tube^ were introduced, by which means 
the fluid was extracted. In the cases examined by this 
philosopher, in every iu>tance but one, the fluid was found 
to be pure water; in the excepted instance it was naphtha. 
In all a vacuum of a cerLiin amount existed, with one ex- 
ception, however, in which a state of compression was in- 
dicated. Tho gas found with the water in the cavitie** was 
believed to be nitrogen; the quantity being so exceedingly 
minute as to render its analysis almost an impossibility. 
Now, one general deduction appears obvious from these facts. 
The cases in question, with but one exception, all indicate 
that the cry>tal was formed at a higher degree of tempera- 
ture than the ordinary temperature of the atmo>phere, be- 
cause the vacuous, or semi- vacuous, condition of the cavity 
is just what would take place, if such had been the case, 
when exposed to a lower temperature. So far, therefore, 
the Neptunists have a serious argument in this fhct against 
their hypothesis. And in the exi^epted instance, it is sup- 
posed that the crystal wivs formed under circumstances of 
great external C(mipression. 

Had we nothing more interesting than these facts to re- 
late, we should scarcely have ventured to lake up the p<*n 
on the subj ct. But, after the investi(!ation had been ap- 
parently relinquished by Davy, it was undertaken by Sir 
David Brew.'<ter. His attention was first drawn to the sub- 
ject by noticing the explosion of a topaz heated red hot, in 
consequence of the violent expansion of the enclosed fluid. 
On making a further examination of other crystalline 
bodies with the assistance of the microscope, he foiuid that 
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in the interior of many gems there were thousands of 
caTitiea of various forms and sizes, some regular, others 
irregular. These cavities were observed to be arranged 
in groups, forming strata of cavities, and in enormous 
numbers. In one specimen upwards of thirty-seven thou- 
sand were counted in the space of the seventh of an inch ; 
in others they were as numerous as the sand-grains of the 
sea-shore. Although generally microscopic, some were 
distinctly visible to the eye, and a few were even, compara- 
tively speaking, of a large size. The very minuteness of 
the quantity of the contained fluids — for the cavities were 
generally in a greater or less degree fiill of fluid — made 
its chemical investigation impossible. The great philoso- 
pher of light hit upon another and equally accurate method 
of investigation. He depended upon the physical effects 
of light and heat for evidence of its nature ; and this plan 
possesses the advantage of examining the fluids just as 
they are in their enclosing cavities. In Sir D. Brewster's 
hands it proved remarkably successful. The curious fact 
now came out, that in the greater number of cavities were 
found two new fluids, which differed in a most remarkable 
manner from any hitherto known. They were generally 
clear and colourless, and, what was most singular, they 
existed together often in the same cavity, and in actual 
contact with one another, yet without mixing in the small- 
est degree together ! One of these fluids differs remarkably 
from its fellow-occupant of the cell. It was called the ex- 
pansible fluid, from its remarkable property of enormous 
expansibility, being in this respect thirty times superior to 
water. In most of the cavities there was a vacuity, but 
when a moderate degree of warmth was applied, this fluid 
expanded so as completely to fill it. Sometimes, on in- 
creasing the temperature, the whole was converted into 
vapour. This fluid displayed a singularly voluble charac- 
ter, scarcely adhering at all to the aides of the cavity, and 
rolling about in every direction^ like the fluid in a level ; 
even with the slightest tap on the microscope it trembled 
in a very lively manner ; it resembled, in fact, rather a 
gas than a fluid. The refractive power of this fluid was 
also different to tl jit of other known bodies, being inferior 
even to water. On the other hand, the dense fluid was to- 
tally unaffected by heat. Its particles appear to have a 
strong attraction for one another, and for the sides of the 
cavity ; and, while the expansible fluid lies in the bays of 
the mimic sea within, the dense fluid is invariably found in 
the narrow channels, creeks, and necks of the cavity. 
Black, spicular crystals are often found in the dense fluid. 
Having fallen upon a method of opening the cavities. 
Sir D. Brewster was able to investigate the physical cha- 
racters of these new fluids out of their prison-hoiise. The 
most expansible fluid runs out first, and appears on the 
surface of the gem. When it has made its escape, it neither 
remains still like oils, nor disappears like evaporable 
fluids. It is in a state of constant motion. Now, it will 
be seen to expand to more than twelve times its area, 
and then it will contract again to its original size. These 
motions frequently last ten minutes. Suddenly the fluid 
disappears, and all that remains is a minute residue of 
transparent microscopic particles. ' Upon examining this 
residue,* writes Sir D. Brewster, in his account of his dis- 
covery, communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
* with a single microscope, held in the hand, I was sur- 
prised to see it again start into a fluid state, and to extend 
and contract itself as before. This was owing to the mois- 
ture of my hand, and I can at any time revive the indu- 
rated si^bstance by the approach of a moist body. A por- 
tion of the fluid which I took out of a cavity twenty days 
ago may still be made fluid again by moisture. This por- 
tion was shown to an eminent naturalist, the Rev. Dr 
Fleming, who remarked that* had he observed it acci- 
dentally, he would have ascribed its apparent vitality to 
th» movements of some animals of the genus Planaria ! ' 
After the cavity has been left open a day or two, the dense 
fluid then comes out, and soon hardens into a resinous, 
yellowish, trunsparent substance, neither volatile nor 
soluble in water or alcohol, but dissolving with efferve- 
scence in sulphuric acid, and also dissolving in nitric and 



muriatic acids. After both fluids had been exposed to the 
air for some time, they acquired a metallic lustre. The 
curious motions of contraction and expansion displayed by 
the expansible fluid have been supposed to have an expla- 
nation in a singular experiment upon a drop of water. It 
was placed on a flat surface of mercury, between the two 
poles of a galvanic battery of some power ; when the elec- 
tric current was permitted to flow through the mercury, 
the drop was seen to lose its sphericity, and to spread oai 
until k became quite flat ; when the circuit was brokec it 
resumed its globular form. These movomont« precisely 
correspond to those in question, but the diflficulty ia to ac- 
count for the electricity requisite for their display. Pos- 
sibly it is connected with the crystallisation of the fluid, 
supposing that the transparent residue is crystalline, ante 
electric phenomena not unfrequently accompany tbia 
process. 

Looking once more at the fluids as contained in the 
gems, a most beautiful phenomenon presents itself. On 
3ie temperature of the apartment being slightly elevated, 
a brown spot appears in the centre of the vacuous space in 
the cavity, which is a spot of condensed vapour. In its 
formation and dropping down again, a number of beauti- 
fully-tinted rings make their appearance, the play of co- 
lours in which presents an optical exhibition of no common 
attractiveness. While these rings are playing, the vacuity 
contracts and expands like the pupil of the eye. A drop 
of ether, by the cold of its evaporation, puts an instant stop 
to the exhibition. On the application of some heat, the 
whole fluid is in a state of constant trembling, as if its sur- 
face were disturbed by rapid-fiilling drops, while rings of 
a beautiftil variety appear and disappear in rapid succes- 
sion. If the heat is increased, the specimen may probably 
burst. A gentleman received a severe cut in his month 
by putting a gem into it, the fluid of which expanded and 
burst with great violence. Sometimes a curious pbenome- 
non is seen ; the heat being still applied, ^e expansible 
fluid actually rends its way through the adamantine walla, 
and escapes, but leaves not the smallest perceptible cleav- 
age in the crystal to indicate its path. When the warm 
hand is applied to the crystal, the fluids are immediately 
in motion, but when the heat is withdrawn, both resume 
the exact places they formerly occupied, just as though 
they were endowed with vitality. 

These apparently insignificant facts present us with an 
inexplicable mystery, which all science cannot uniold. 
What is the nature, and what has been the origin of 
these two new fluids? The first inquiry it b in vain to 
attempt to consider. As to their origin : Did they exi»t 
on earth at the formation of the globe, or have they been 
produced since by some undiscovered laws of mineralogy t 
It is a most unaccountable fact that these two fluids have 
been found in the most different crystalline bodies — in 
quartz, amethyst, topaz, cymophane, and others ; and it is 
equally strange that the specimens containing them have 
been procured from the most contrasted and oppof^itc quar- 
ters of the globe, as, for example, from Scotland^ Siberin, 
New Holland, Canada, Brazil, &c. If the fluids are the 
results of some internal alterations, how is it that arti- 
ficial crystals do not produce similar ones ? and how is it 
that such different crystals produce precisely the same 
fluids ? The probability is that these very singular fluid:} 
fulfilled some most important function in the early history 
of the globe — a supposition to which the fact of their wide 
distribution seems to lend probability. But beyond thb 
philosophy leaves us in ignorance. With regard to the re- 
lative position of the fire and water philosophers, these dis- 
coveries rather tend to support the former hypothesis, and 
to damp the ardour of the opponents. It was Ibond, that 
in many instances where vacuities existed, a tempera- 
ture of about eighty degrees caused the expansible fluid 
completely to fill the cavity. We are therefore to ^appose 
that the crystal could not have been formed around such 
a fluid nucleiis at a lower temperature than that ; as. if the 
substance of the crystal were in a soft condition in the pro- 
cess of its formation, it must have accurately applicnl itself 
to the surface of the fluid within it. As the crystal oooled 
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%nd hardened, the expansible fluid would «0Dtract aod leave 
the vacuity in question. Could chemistry, by any of hor 
refined operations, but produce such a delicately expansjiTe 
fluid as that contained in these gems, how yahiable an ad- 
dition would it proTe to our thermometrical philosophy ! 
Meanwhile, Sir D. Brewster has suggested, and the obser- 
ration deserves the attention of all, that very delicate ther- 
mometers might be constructed of plates of topaz, the 
eaviUes in which assumed a cylindrical form, thus con- 
structing an exquisitely sensitive natural thermometer, 
wholly inimitable by human art When the operations of 
ehemistry become so refined and delicate as to i*cquire it, 
perhaps these invaluable instruments may be adopted. 
Sir D. Brewster's conclusion is, that he can see no probable 
way of accounting for the phenomena presented by these 
cavities and their contained fluids, but by supposing 
that * the cavities were formed by highly elastic substances 
when the mineral itself had been either in a state of Vision, 
or rendered soft by heat.* 

May vre not suppose that, although no longer visible on 
the surface of the globe ezoeptiog in the minute quantities 
contained in a lady*s jewel, yet that these fluids may lie 
deep imprisoned in the heart of the earth ? that those ter- 
rible heavings of her solid bosom, which disolate countries 
and overwhelm cities and people, are, after all, but the re- 
sistless expansions of a pent-up fluid, a mimic drop of 
which may lend a brilliancy to a jewelled bracelet or ring- 
begirt finger? The thought is full of interest, and, minute 
though the source of our wonder, should it not spread out 
into a stream of admiration and praise as we contemplate, 
even in the tiny cavity of a gem, indications of that All- 
creative hand, which alone is * excellent in working,' illi- 
mitable in power ? 

OSCEOLA AND THE INDIAN SLAVE. 

Thb tall green trees of a hundred ages hung over the 
waters of the Chatahuche, and bathed their pendent 
branches in the cooling river. The graceful acacia reared 
iti handsome trunk high above the clumpy mulberries 
and the light maples, shaking over them its light green 
and airy foliage, as if to fan and shade them from the ar- 
dent beams of the ann. The banks of the broad stream 
were covered with clumps of shrubs and masses of herba- 
ceous plants, which are tended and nursed in the conser- 
vatories of Europe, but spring in indigenous profusion by 
thb wild and distant river, which the shallop of the white 
man had not yet navigated, nor the great eye of his cupi- 
dity scanned. The Chatahuche Is one of the great arte- 
rial rivers of South Georgia, which, after flowing through 
that territory, drains the swamps of Florida, and then 
Mnrs its tributary waters into the basin of the Mexican 
Uolf. The vegetation by this stream is rank and luxuri- 
ant ; for an almost tropical position, and the nature of 
its climate and soil, conduce to develop a fertility as pro- 
fuse as it is beautiful. The grand old trees, that stood 
like sentinels on the rich alluvial borders of the Chata- 
tiDcfae, and twined their long dark limbs over its glitter- 
ing face, were reflected in the depths of its transparent 
bosom ; and the flowers — the wild dahlia, the rhododen- 
dron, the lovely wisteria, and the ground-vine — hung their 
blossoms and foliage over its margin. There was a su- 
blime aspect of repose pervading the primeval scene, as 
the son rose over the tallest clumps of the forest, and 
threw his broken beams in golden patches upon the river 
and the forest-ground beneath. The wild beasts, afraid 
to distorb the peace of nature's day, had retired to their 
lairs; the, birds, beautiful but dumb, perched upon the 
shaded boughs, or hopped from twig to twig, as if listening 
to the holy silence that lay, like the prestige of the pri- 
meval Sabbath, upon the uncultured, unexplored wild. 
I The zephyr, laden with perfume from the prairies, came 
sighing amongst the leaves of the pine and acacia, and 
' stirred them with the motion of his wings; and the 
! trembling coy plants shook pearly dewdrops on his path, 
i as if whispering a benediction of peace. It was a silent 
and a lovely scene, although peopled with all the crea- 



tures of its clime save one ; but that one, the first and su- 
perioi element of creation, was not there, and the clear 
Chatahuche, and the luxuriant verdure that surrounded 
it, were to the world a valueless terra incognita. 

The great element of human interest, which ^ives in- 
terest to everything with which it is associated, is 
humanity, so that the banks of the Chatahuche were 
scarcely worth dwelling on, even in thought, had it 
not been for the sake of one human being. The bosky 
underwood that grew on either side of the broad deer- 
path, which led from the forest to the banks of the river, 
was suddenly stirred by some unusual agency, and a wo- 
man emerged from the obscurity of the a'ood, and gazed 
wildly and timorously around her; a woman whose torn 
garments had been woven in the looms of the east, and 
whose beautiful and graceful, though weary form, had 
never been subjected to the labour of the fields, suddenly 
stood amongst the grandeur and the gloom of this prime- 
val landscape. Long black tresses bung over her swan- 
like neck, as if to veil it from the sun, which had al- 
ready tinged it with a faint shade of brown ; her little 
feet were torn and bloody ; and her raiment was hanging 
in shreds, rent by the gorse and honey-locust. Her face 
was as beautiful and full of grief as that of the mother of 
Niobe. Her large black eyes, soft and glowing with senti- 
ment as those of an Ethiopian bekuty, seemed begging 
protection from the cavemed rocks that reared their dark 
forms around her. Timid yet brave, shrinking from the 
faintest sound, yet eager to explore the most hidden re- 
cesses of this dark chamber of nature, the young maiden 
moved about with trembling steps, and gazed around with 
anxious eyes. In some eastern court, with a tiara on her 
brow and Cashmerian robes upon her lovely form, that 
maiden would have commanded the homage of a regal 
throne. The proud lineaments of her Caucasian origin 
were softened by one tinge of Ethiopic descent. The 
spirit and energy of her Saxon fathers shone from her in- 
tellectual brow and firm mouth. The sorrow and sadness 
of her maternal line were visible in the drooping eyes and 
richly-blooded cheeks. Poor child! she was a slave— a 
fugitive slave. 

Sophia was the property of Abel Randolph, a rich and 
Christian planter of Georgia. He had purchased her ; he 
had given another Christian planter money for her, and 
had led the girl away to his estate ; and the law — human 
republican law — had ratified the deed of transfer, and had 
declared Sophia to be the property of Abel Randolph. 
Mysterious are thy ways, however, oh God ! Deep in the 
unseen chambers of the poor slave's nature thou hadst 
planted a soul, pure and noble as ever dwelt in the faireat, 
whitest bosom. Abel Randolph had only bought the 
semblance of Sophia ; her spirit was free and pure, and 
thnt indignant spirit had led her alcne into the illimit- 
able wilderness of nature, rather than become a thing as 
mean as the freeman Abel Randolph. Day and night had 
she toiled on through bush, and swamp, and lonely place, 
scarce hope before her, and with savage bloodhounds and 
still more savage men in her rear. 

Weary and faint, the exhausted fugitive at last sat her 
down upon the river's bank, and gazed with an irresuluti*, 
half-wishful eye upon the placid and inviting waters that 
kissed her hot and lacerated feet. Suddenly she b/nt her 
head, however, and a shudder passed over hor, as she lis- 
tened to the faint howl of her canine pursuers, as it came 
from the recesses of the wood, and the low but unmistake- 
able cheers of men, which mingled with iheir baying. 
Sophia rose to her bleeding feet, which had borne her so 
far and long, and she looked furtively around her. She 
had reached the last point in her flight from a bondage 
worse than death, and resolved that she should not be 
captured. She was about to spring into the river, when 
the wild but measured cadence of a boat-song was wafted 
to her ear. It was a song of savage men— of dwellers in 
the woods and wilds, who knew no laws save those invi- 
sible innate laws of association that are more powerful 
than stafutts, und who acknowledge no superiority save 
that of physical lorce. The light tiny bark carue sweep- 
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iiifr alonjf to the vigorous strokes of the paddles. In the 
prow stood a man erect as the poplar, and solemn as the 
great sachem of the Seminoles. His robes were of the 
finest, whitest skins of the mountain -goat, fringed with 
the black hair of his enemies. Around his neck hung 
many colorettes of the claws of the grizzly bear, which 
showed his boldness and prowess in the chase ; and od his 
head-dress were a profusion of eagle's plumes, and two 
horns of the moose, which demonstrated that he was a 
great and honoured chief. In his band he held a long 
spear ornamented with red bark, and on his shoulder hung 
a red shield ; while knife, tomahawk, bow, and quiver full 
of arrows, gave him an athletic and warlike appearance. 
Redbird, the great chief of the Seminoles, was hated and 
feared by the white men who dwelt on the frontiers, be- 
cause they said he had no pity. He was cruel and vin- 
dictive, and often gave the roofs of the settlers to the 
flames, and their flesh to the wolves. He even took the 
scalps of women, as the settlers on Flint River declared; 
but, nevertheless, the Seminoles loved him, and sung his 
praises in their wigwams. From the deep recesses of the 
forest came the loud baying of the sleuth-h )und, from the 
transparent bosom of the river came the sonc of the sa- 
vage— whither shall the poor fragile slave-girl fl/ from 
them P shall she choose one of them or death P Nearer 
and nearer came the white man on her path ; nearer and 
nearer the canoe of Redbird the savage. As the latter 
appeared in view, the poor fugitive, whose terror had fled 
before hope, uttered a scream and stretched out her arms 
in an imploring attitude. The white men in the settle- 
ments miglit write Redbird down a savage and implacable 
man if they would, but he saw the maiden, and under- 
stood the mute but eloquent appeal. In a moment the 
bark had touched the bank— the redman lifted the faint- 
ing maiden into the canoe — and the Indian chief had but 
passed the spot by a few hundred yards, when the baffled 
rangers and their yelling dogs emerged from the forest 
The disappointed slave-hunters gazed upon the bounding 
skifl^, and cursed the redmea in their hearts, who had so 
fortuitously robbed them of their prey. 

The savage, cruel Redbird did not scourge nor scalp the 
humble slave; he did not even insult her as Abel Ran- 
dolph, Esq., had done. He looked upon her weak and 
weary form, and his heart melted with pity. He laid 
her down upon the softest buffalo skin that lay in his 
wigwam, and covered her with his richest robes, and the 
slave girl became the wife of a great Indian chief; and 
her daughter, the Whitefawn, was so fair and beautiful 
that she won the heart of the n ble Osceola, and became 
the queen of his wigwam. The slave Sophia never sighed 
for the plantation of civilisation, for in the village of her 
warrior husband all that she could love dwelt, and she 
was no slave, but a free woman and a queen. 

The white men have often made treaties with the In- 
dians, and have sworn most solemn oaths to preserve them 
inviolate, yet, strange to tell, they have broken them all. 
The only treaty that the white man promised to keep and 
did keep was not ratified by an oath. The Indian, who 
never breaks his word, still credulously accepts the pro- 
mises of the paleface, and meets him agiin and again in 
council and treaty. Three commissioners from the govern- 
ment of Georgia entered the village of Redbird one morn- 
ing, and the great council of tlie nation was forthwith 
convened. The sage chiefs sat solemn and silent beside 
the white men, and around the high council of honour 
were ranged the most distinguished braves and chiefs of 
the Redbird tribe of the Seminoles. It was a territorial 
treaty which brought them together — an attempt at dis- 
posse:>sion, of a character with those too numerous and 
successful efforts which disgrace the annals of the United 
States, had brought the white men to the land of the 
Seminoles. 

When the council was concluded, the commissioners 
were consigned to the hospitality of the most distinguished 
chiefs, and Abel Randolph and his nephew, who formed 
part of the commission, were led to the wigwams of Red- 
bird and Osceola. If Sophia in her youth bad been beau- 



tiful, her daughter, the Whitefawn of the Seminoles, was 
lovelier still. Her father's red blood mantled 11. rough 
her transparent, fair skin, and her round and elastic form 
was as full and free as that of the Medieian Venus. As 
we have said, her mother had been treated as a wife and 
not as a slave by Redbird ; and Osceola also regardtHi bis 
lovely Whitefawn with as much care and respect. Wbm 
the white men had sat down upon the mat and began to 
eat, the now aged slave and her daughter brought li^ts 
to their husbands, who had primed their pipes «ith kuick- 
kneck. Suddenly the guests exchanged glances with one 
another, and a gleam of joyful, half- savage intellijpnice 
overspread their faces. Abel Randolph had diMOvered in 
these two Indian wives his slaves, and his distardly sool 
was already plotting their abduction. The law, the atro- 
cious law of Georgia, written a half century before, rose 
up like an ogre to claim from Redbird and Osceola their 
wives as slaves. They ate of the red man's venison, and 
they drank from his gourd ; and with profound profession* 
of friendship upon their lips, that grey -haired senator and 
his chivalric nephew took leave of the village of the Se- 
minoles. 

Simple people believe that truth is sacred, be it spoken 
to saint or savage. The legislators of America deny this 
theory in practice. They have created a dual faith — two- 
fold as Jaius. They adopt, in its worst form, the treachery 
of the redskin, but they scorn to emulate his Tirtue of 
truthfulness. Eighteen years had passed since that potr 
fugitive girl had fled from the cruelty of this law-maker 
of a free state. The years of her bondage were but a 
dream, for she had lived as a queen amongst her hasband's 
people, and the very tongue that she had spoken io her 
slavery had almost ceased to be remembered. Yet, tena- 
cious as the grave, that slaveholder of GSeorgia clung to 
her and the child of her bosom as his property. The 
Whitefawn of the Seminoles, the daughter of Redbird, 
the wife of Osceola, she who had been bom in the broad, 
free prairie, who had been rocked to sleep by the free 
wind, as she hung in her Indian cradle upon the limb of 
the pine, — she who had been almost worshipped by the 
squaws of her tribe was. in the criminal ideality of a white 
man, called a slave, and that white man fortified his claim 
to her by the opinion of his forefathers, which had been 
embodied and adopted as a law. 

The noblest warriors and chiefs of the Seminoles escort- 
ed the commissioners and the siddiers who accompanied 
them through their territory, but when they had reached 
the hunting-grounds of the Chcrokpes they waved their 
hands gracefully in farewell ; and Redbird and Osceofta 
were the warmest and most graceful in their greetings. 

The white and red men parted, but not for ever. The 
stars were looking down upon the village of the Seminoles 
that night with the saddest expression of sadness, as i 
band of white men, headed by Abel Randolph, st4^e 
stealthily towards the wigwam of Osceola. The stars have 
looked upon many sad and sorrowful deeds during their 
silent midnight watches, and they have marked high 
heroic glories also upon the brows of unseen, unknowu 
men and women; but they never looked upon deed of 
deeper infamy or treachery than was that which was being 
enacted by Abel Randolph under the name of iaw. If the 
stars had been the dark eyes of Redbird or those of Osceola, 
that band would not have approached the wigwam so safely 
and without challenge ; but the chiefs and warriors bad 
gone to hunt the buffalo when they bade the white men 
farewell, and they would not return perhaps for two or 
three days. Whitefawn and her mother were seized by 
the relentless robbers, and, spite of tears, and grief, and 
indignation, were borne away as quietly as possible, as 
the property of the white man. 

* And why does not Whitefawn meet meP' cried Osceola, 
as he bore home from the chase the choicest part of a 
young buffalo, rolled in its rare white skin. * And why 
is my wigwam empty ?' he cried, as be gazed wildly round 
him and did not discover his darling wife. The tale of 
robbery and abluclion was soon told ; and Osceola and ' 
Redbird, witli a hundred warriors at their backs, were 
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sooD apon the broad trail of Abel Randolph and his band. 
A day of pursuit brought the burning, injured redskins to 
the bivouac of the whites. In a low, crumbling log shanty, 
which soooe trapper had built upon the banks of a creek, 
in which to stow his skins during the hunting season, 
Abel Randolph had placed the wretched Sophia and White- 
fawn ; and, seated round a fire of logs, the escort and their 
leader were eating and drinking^ triumphantly. As the 
tinchal surrounds the browsing deer, so did the hundred 
redskins noiselessly encircle the soldiers, and then, lik& 
two spirits of the forest, Redbird and Osceola glided into 
the midst of the astonished band. 

For a short space the two tall and beautiful chiefs only ' 
frazed scornfully upon their treacherous foes, and then 
Redbird exclaimed, at the same time confronting Abel 
Randolph, * Let the wolf of the palefaces restore to my 
wigwam its queen.* 

Osceola's words were few and pointed ; he only said, 
^Osceola has come for his wife.' 

Villany was seldom destitute of hardihood, and it was 
not likely that Abel Randolph, who had been the senator 
of a slave state, was to be destitute of this element of a 
robber. He rose to his feet and confronted the Indians, 
a» his men followed his example and took to their arms, 
and th*»n calmly replied, * I do not know the queen of 
Redbird's wigwam, nor the wife of Osceola. I never saw 
them, I saw my slaves hidden like rabbits in the wig- 
wams of the Seminoles, and I took them away. I have 
spoken.' 

A low and expressive * Hugh !' burst from the lips of 
the Indians, but still they did not move. 

• There are thirteen warriors of the palefaces with rifles 
in their hands,' said Osceola, calmly, * and they are in the 
woods with two women of the Seminoles ; while a hundred 
bows are bent around them, and a hundred tomahawks 
are unsluDg and ready to the redskin's hands. The redskins 
say, that the women shall go home again, and sing in the 
« igwams of their husbands. Will the palefaces let them 
go in peace?' he asked significantly. 

* No, never,' cried Abel Randul|>h, aiming a blow at the 
head of the athletic yoimg Indian ; which, with the speed 
of lightning, he parried and returned, braining the slave- 
bolder where he stood. 

The wild fierce sounds of war instantly rose on the still- 
ness of the forest like the sounds of ii(>ndish jubilee; and 

I when it died away, the Indians with their wives were on 
the march, while twelve scalps torn from the heads of the 

' white soldiers and Abel Randolph hung upon their war- 

I pole. The nephew of the planter alone escaped to tell the 
tale, and to rouse to bloody vengeance the chivalry of his 
sUte. 

I Dark and direful was the war of extermination which 
followed this terrible night. The soldiers of the model 
republic, led on by the man whom millions would now in- 
ffeit with presidential honours, bunted wit h the bloodhounds 

■ of Cuba the noble and invincible Seminoles. 

' Redbird fell, defending his wife, beneath tlie bullet of 
a Georgian rifleman, whose wife loLged and sighed for his 
return from the war; and Sophia lay down Lrsido the 
ct>rpse of her murdered daoglMer, in a swan p v. hieh «as 
ilill sacred to liberty, and there she died Irre. 

Ot<eola was now alone. His heart whs dcd ; his wifo, 
his people were gone, and ypt he sco> nrd to yield, lie was 
l^JW thin and emaciated, aud his ivH were heavy as he 
drasrped them along on ihc war-paih, but still he had no 
selfish love of lite or peace, and he scorned to yield. 

But treachery d;d what arms could not do. The 
myrmdons of the United States promised j^nce to tlie 
broken remnant of the Seminoles, it Osceoia would siibmii 
to the domination of the white men, and, like a true pa- 
triot, the redskin pave himself up for his country. They 
munlred him, and they broke their word. They ren- 
dered Florida a silent, depopulated wilderness, and they 
blotted the name of Seminole from living story ; but the 
caases and issue of thb dreadful tale of slavery shall bring 

'♦ the biusb into the cheek of America, while history records 
the fool stain oo her memory. 



THREE DAYS' HUNT AFTER CROAKERS. 
(Third Day's Hunt— continued froro page IIL) 

* To select the nervously sensitive as the butt of any un- 
feeling or unthinking company,' said Mr Smith, on Mr 
Brown's return, • is cowardly conduct 

* It is so — it is like striking a woman, and should be re- 
sented as such by society ; but at the same time a person 
of this soft and susceptible temperament should fortify 
himself against this evil by calm reflection and firm resolu- 
tion, and the jest which is now to him a poisoned arrow, 
will soon become as the crackling of thorns beneath a pot 
Cowper, whc knew what the pains of bashAihiess were, 
feelingly says — 

' I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 
Of (anciod scorn and undeaer^'ed rtlsdaUi, 
And bear the marks, upon a bltuthinR face. 
Of needless stinme and self-imposed disgrace. 
Our sensibilities arc so acute. 
The fear of beinjj silent makes us mute. 
We sometimes think we coi»]il a speech produce 
Much tc tlie piirjMiw, if our tonunes were loose; 
hut beluK tried, it dies upon the V\]\ 
Faint as a cliieken's note that has the pip; 
Our wasted oil unprotiiubly burns, 
Like bidden lamps in old sepulchral uma.* 

* Poor Cowper I ' said Mr Smith with some warmth ; * but 
I'll tell you what, I've always found these tongue-bullies, 
like braggarts, cowards at heart, and easily put down.' 

* You are right' said Mr Brown, * people are apt to ima- 
gine they have hides like a rhinoceros, whilst in fact they 
are as (juick and thin-skinned as a newly-closed wound. 
They delight to hit but none stand hitting worse — and if 
hiitfng is lawful in any case, they are proper subjects of 

; it and, at any rate, the defenceless shoula be protected. 
, It is true, there is a kind of pleasant banter allowable 
I among friends who understand each other — raillery I Uiean 
' — raillery, properly so called, which turns the current of 
humour apparently directed against an individual, to his 
praise, and is, in truth, an indirect way of paying a com- 
pliment Not that compliments are the only thing which 
friend.ship owes. The aidvice which involves rebuke, and 
self-^'acrifice to give, is one of its highest duties and surest 
tcstH.' 

* Ay, ay,' chimed in Mr Smith, * I see where you are. 
Pretty ingenious turn that.' 

* I wn^ just g(>ing to renjark,' continued Mr Brown, with- 
out noticing his friend's nlluj^ion, • about another class of 
self tormentors.' 

' Well, let it be the last; we've had enow of them. They 
are not the pleasantest of comjmny.' 

*.The last be it till another opportunity ; but it is well to 
know them all, that we may range ourselves under tho 
class we like best.* 

* Like best!' reiterated Mr Smith. 

* There is a numerous class of persons who are the most 
Hffrtble nn«l obliging imaginable to ac(juaintaiices, and even 
to strangers, and who are always studious to please into 

I what<*ver society th^'j' go ; and yet are selfish antl cross 

■ whenever they j-ums the tiircj.boUl of their own dwe. lings. 

If they would take half the pains to be happy and r. ake 

haj'T'y at home that they do when abroad, they would be 

hapfty inde<Hl, and, instead of that heart-burning whicii 

I the} feel aiid cause, they wouid experience a sweet flow of 

I alTeetion and of ttnder associations around tlie family 

I hearih, for the abscncv of whicli nothing else can oompett- 

I sate. The fox has better philosophy. He is said not to 

pi.llr the poultry of the farm-yards around his hole tiwit 

he may have peace at home. Another cla^s ' 

'Stop!' 

* I had forgot' 

* But I have not' 

* Well, allow me to say, that in our efforts to escape 
needless pain, we mast take care not to be over studious 
in the matter, not to be always thinking about it This of 
itself will become an evil. It is well to take care of health, 
but not to carry this care to excess. Certain (!i'<ra.'=e< i- y 
be induced by constant thought and nnxii ty to escape them. 
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It is the same with the mind. So soon, then, as we have 
duly considered and resolved, the work to be done will be 
mainly of a negative kind — the imposing of checks on all 
petty disquietude, inordinate grief, and groundless fear the 
moment they manifest themselves. And as Brutua says in 
another matter — 

• Since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for tlie thin^ It Is, 
Fiishion It thus; that what it Is, augmented, 
Would run to these and these extreniliies, 
And therefore think it is a serpent's okk, 
Whlcli, hatch 'd, woidd, as its kind, grow roischicvona, 
And kill it in the shell/ 

To succeetl, as I have said, time must be taken by the fore- 
lock, and, if successful, the mind will be freed from innume- 
rable tormentors; but if not, it will be like a city without 
walls, open to the incursion of every enemy. Not that 
complete happiness can he secured here, or that the high- 
est attainable happiness is to be reached by merely nega- 
tive or precautionary means; but only that these, when 
happily selected jvnd resolutely acted out, will save us from 
much unnecessary, and not only barren but pernicious 
vexation — worldly vexation, who-e fruit is death.' 

* Of course, you exclude Christians — Christians really so.* 

* No; many, perhaps the majority of Christians, fail in 
their duty herefrom want of consideration, and thereby do 
injury to themselves and to their religion. Cheerfulness 
ought to be the concomitant of a steady and enlightened 
faith. It is a Christian duty, and of much more impor- 
t>mce than most think. Were it generally observed, it 
would operate as a powerftil persuasive to Christianity. 
As it ijs the conduct of Christians in this respect furnishes 
a handle to the infidel, and acta as a repelling power to 
those without. Faith is meant to give peace and pleasant- 
ness — to be profitable for this life as well as the next^ 
£<)uanimity is tlie proper result and characteristic of ge- 
nuine Christianity. 

Mr Smith rose to leave. 

* Allow me to hoW you by the button one moment 
longer,' solicited Mr Brown. * Here are a few of Grant's 
hints which I wish to show you. I noted them down oc- 
casionally, somewhat at random, whilst pas.^ing through 
,my novitiate, and I regret that I did not do so regularly ; 

but if all be well, he will be back within the year, and give 
us the benefit of his knowledge from his own lips.' 

* Are they long ? ' asked Mr Smith. 

' Here they are ; a few minutes will suffice for their read- 
ring.' 

* Read fast, then,' said Mr Smith. 
Mr Brown read as follows ; — 

* The means of happiness are more equally distributed 
than appears at first sight The chief and neceswiry bless- 

rings are all common. Xiight, air, water, the beauties of 
nature, sleep, health, reason, the domestic relations, the 
Joys of friendship, of hope and religion, are open to the 
peasant as well as to the prince, and in most cases the 
peasant has the advantage. His sleep, as a rule, is sounder 
and his food sweeter. If he wart provocatives, he does 
not need them; and if his diet be sometimes spare, he does 
Jiot suffer from surfeit. His pallet may be hard, but it is 
healthy. Habit., In a great measure, equalises the diver- 
sities of condition, and rendeTs that agreeable which was 
at first distasteful. Better want dainties than have artifi- 
.cial appetites — stimulants, than suffer their reaction. The 
simple aeiights of nature are lasting, and leave no sting 
■behind thera. 

There is something more terrible than poverty, desertion, 
•or death — to live after hope dies ; but ennui is an approach 
to this. 

Make sure of the nest world, and be as happy here as 
you can. If God did not mean us to look upon and enjoy 
nature, why has he made it beautiful and drawn the cur- 
^toin ? He could have withheld the flowers and bidden the 
stars. He who thinks it sinful to indulge in innocent en- 
joyments, or mean to sympathise with the moods and 
j?hcws of nature, especially of the lesser sort, as the fro- 
lics of lambs, the gambols of children, or the singing of 
birds, the chirping of grasshoppers, and the dancing of 



summer-flies, does, in effect, question the wisdom of God, 
and may consistently decline to enjoy full health, drink 
clear water, or breathe pure air. Abraham drove the fowk 
away from his sacrifice, but some invite the harpies to 
every feast which Providence sets before them. 

Observe what annoys you, and determine not to be an- 
noyed by it. A half resolution will not do, but a fiill mad 
firm one will, and, after a time, habit will take the d-ooble 
off your hands. 

* Gentle handed atmke a nettle, 
And it stiugs you for your pams; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And It 8oft aa silk remains.' 

He who frets under every trivial cross is like a sonk 
rock in the oceau-; every passing wind and tide creates a 
whirlpool about it. 

Misery is not virtue; when found in connection with it, 
it is accidental not essential ; exotic not i&digenous. There 
is no merit in excessive, any more than in needless sor- 
row; the excess is needless. Wasting happiness is the 
worst kind of prodigality ; and the most foolish barter is 
to exchange peace for strife, and pleasure for paiiu Why 
take bad when good food is presented ; wherefore sleep 
among nettles when providence offers straw P It is un- 
wise and impious to make that bitter which God has 
made sweet; to deform what be has made fair; and te 
make dark what he has made light He means us to en- 
joy the blessings he has provided — they are not blessings 
unless enjoyed ; if we sullenly refhse to enjoy them, neitlier 
God nor man will thank us for it. There is neither merit 
nor ingenuity in running to the cellar when the son oomes 
to the door; it is skulking God's messengers and casting 
contempt on his gifts. Penanoe is not piety, otherwise the 
pagan often excels the Christian; but many Christiaas 
think mental penance meritorious, though it is only put- 
ting the soul, instead of the body, upon a pillar or a frame 
of spikes. If mere pain were piety, the fallen angels were 
most pious, and hell the holiest place in the universe, and 
God a mystery and a contradiction. 

The man who forgets he has a body as well as a mind, 
will bring both body and mind into trouble. Cultivate 
health for its own sake, and as the medium through wfaidi 
every external blessing must pass to become an enjoy- 
ment Be temperate in all things. Avoid stimulate. 
Rise early. Study cleanliness. Bathe dnily. Ventilate 
your house well. Keep all sweet about you. and the coarse 
will become comfortable and the plain pleasant. Take 
sufficient exercise in the open air. Be fill ly employed; it 
conduces both to health and happiness. Mix recreation 
with labour; avoid excess in either. 

Guard against flurry in nnything that engages you; it 
leads to oversight, delay, nnd exhaustion. Order your af- 
fairs welL Do what is right at the right time. * Have « 
place for everything and everything in its place.' Tax not 
to-morrow with the duties of to-day. Beware of forming 
an antipathy to any of the duties (^your profession. Do 
what you can to forestal contingent evil, and, having done 
so, leave the event to God, and not give WQ.y to useless and 
hurtful anxieties about the future. ' Be not too exquisite 
to cast the fashion of uncertain evils.' When anything on- 
pleasant is to be done, do not brood over it beforehand ; 
but, when the time comes, do it, and not stand shivering 
with the string of the shower-l^ath in your hand. • Co- 
wards die many times ; the valiant taste of death but once.* 
Let your heart sit lightly on the things of earth, as a bird 
in the act of flying away. To trust in God, is a tower ot 
strength at all times — a citadel built on the Bock of Agee — 
open and accessible at all points. 

Refuse your own advice if angry, nervous, or depreaaed. 
Thou art nauseous, says Ague to the pine-apple; thou art 
yellow, says Jaundice to the rose. Turn a deaf ear to 
memories of the past, which awaken only needless regret 
Some seem to tliink it the prime duty of man to Una the 
mind into a witch's cauldron. 

Dismi5^s vicious suggestions as enemies under disguise. 
Maintain a constant vigilance over the papsions and appe> 
tites ; like fire and water, they are good servants but bad 
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masters. Beware of the testes you form, the friendships 
jroQ make, and the habits you establish. Study the nature 
of habH. It is begotten bj frequently repeating the same 
•et. It forms independently of the will of either fool or 
philosopher. Ignorance and knowledge are alike passive 
under it. A man may as well say to the stone he has cast 
into the air, ' Fall not,' as to habit, * Form not,' and yet 
eontinue to repeat the act which generates it A man is 
what his habits are. Form as many useful and virtuous 
habits as yon can, bat no Ticious or expensive ones. Ex- 
pensive habits make us the slaves of circumstance, and lay 
U3 open to temptation ; but simple ones preserve our inde- 
pendence, and are safeguards to conscience. In striving 
to break an evil habit, shun the society of those who in- 
dulge in it; avoid thoughts about it, for thought revives 
desire, and desire is temptation. In joy and sorrow be es- 
petaally on your guard. Elevation and depression dispose 
to indulgence. Do not think yourself safe after a year's 
triumph. The habit will occasionally rally its force after 
that, and make vigorous assaults. If you yield in the 
slightest you are likely gone. Hold no parley, but up with 
the drawbridge and to with the gates. An old habit, like 
charcoal, is easily rekindled, l^e only safety is absolute 
and unconditional abandonment in thought as well as in 
act Women form habits sooner, and are more diflBcult of 
core than men. Of all tyrants and monopolists, evil ha- 
bits are the worst ; they narrow in the universe at last 
to a apot ; their hours are night and day. 

Let not your peace depend on outward circumstances, 
nor put the key of your happiness into other men's hands. 
Have resources within yourself which no one can close 
agftinst yon. The man who trusts s<^ely, or even mainly, 
to what is outward, will find he has confided his comfort 
to what is uncertain as wind and unstable as water. 

Live peaceably, if possible, with all men, and wish all 
men well, if fh>m no higher motive yet for your own sake; 
and think kindly of the meanest creature. It has as good 
a right to its place in the universe as you have. If you 
dispnte its charter, you impugn your own. It serves an 
end though you may not see it Be especially at peace 
with your«elf : better be on good terms with your own 
heart and consdence than with all the world besides. Keep 
the springs clear in your own bosom, whatever others may 
do. Do not withhold your good, nor refuse theirs ; but 
c(«se to drink at their fountains the moment they become 
impure, and fiiU back upon your own, and invite them to 
follow you. 

Store the cells of thought in summer, that iu winter age 
may not want * As long as you live> seek to learn ; do 
not presume that age brings wisdom.' * He is a fool who 
says, I will be wise to morrow.' The man who reaches old 
age through a life of folly and vice, is like a left pool in a 
deserted river-course— a pit of mud, clammy weeds, and 
noisome creatures. The outwardly gay are often like 
what the feudal castles were — revelry above and pining 
captives below. The head may sparkle as a stately palace 
ia the setting sun, while the heart below sits dark and de- 
solate in its dungeon. 

Independently of external condition, every mind is its 
own prison or palace. Our thoughts and feelings forge 
sceptres or chains out of the same materials, and make us 
kings or felons, freemen or slaves. A man may inherit 
rank and fortune, but he must be the architect of his own 
happiness ; it cannot be transferred by parchment or bills 
d exchange. Opinions are only truly ours when we act 
them out The hypocrite lauds religion and the rogue ho- 
nesty; butthey are not therefore honest or religious. The 
reality of anything is the thing itself, but nothing else is. 
Coonterfeits may pass current, but there is no alchemy in 
currency to turn pewter into silver or paste into diamond. 
NatUDg spurious passes the gtite of heaven : the region 
around it is heaped and strewn with detected forgeries of 
all kinds, many of them so well executed that they passed 
unquestioned among men, and secured immortality for their 
doers. The exposed cheat lies yonder, while its monument 
rises on earth, and the uncovered pilgrim kneels before it. 
Martyrs are singing in heaven, whose bones once rattled 



in chains upon earth. What revelaiious will be made on 
the judgraent-day ! Masks will be torn oflf and motives 
seen. The affected will give place to the real ; and every 
one will not only be, but seem what he is. 

Be mindful of eternity ; it is but a few days' march from 
any of us. Men are crowding into it, as a &11 of locusts 
do when they approach the sea. It seems far off, like 
things seen in mist, but is really near. Believe it near and 
act accordingly. Secure the friendship of God ; enter into 
league with him on his own terms ; they are the most li- 
beral in the universe. Do this immediately, to-morrow 
has cast its millions into hell. Make every place a meet- 
ing-spot with God in nature, providence, and grace, and, 
like the moon at midnight, you will see a sun the wicked 
see not, and receive light over the back of a benighted 
world. The man who takes God to his heart becomes like 
the winter passing away. The sun arises with spring 
under his wings, and she leaps down here and there as he 
passes by, and opens the buds and flowers, and sets the 
birds a singing, and the streams a wimpling, till, at last, 
the song and the verdure become universal, and summer 
begins. 

The laws of personal happiness are as firmly established 
as those of the material universe; obey and you enjoy, 
break and you suffer. 

Rule your mind or it will rule you.' 

* I have an appendix here to these maxims of Grant,' 
said Mr Brown, looking entreatingly on his friend. 

* What ! more last speeches,' said Mr Smith, in a some- 
what better humour. 

* Yes, but the very last and best — sweet, short, and com- 
prehensive — not desultory as our conversations have been, 
or fragmentary as my jottings from Grant; but close as a 
phaUnx and light as a cloud — ^a burden for an infant's 
memory — a tiny manual for all, on a subject which deeply 
concerns alL' 

* Well, go on.' 

* It is a man's proper business.' 
*Who says so?' 

* Locke.' 

* He who writes on the understanding?' 
'Yes.' 

* That is a man worth hearing — go on.' 

* It is a man's proper business to seek happiness and 
avoid misery. Happiness consists in what delights and 
contents the mind : misery, in what disturbs, discomposes, 
or torments it I will therefore make it my business to 
seek satisfiftction and delight, and avoid uneasiness and 
disquiet — io have as much of the one and as little of the 
other as may be. But I must take care that I prefer not 
a short pleasure to a lasting one. Let me then see wherein 
consists the most lasting pleasures ; and that, as fir as I 
can observe, is in these things. 1. Health. 2. Reputa- 
tion. 8. Knowledge. 4. Dolug good. 5. The expecta- 
tion of eternal happiness in another world. If, then, I 
faithfully pursue that happiness which I propose to my- 
sell^ whiitever pleasure offers itself to me, I must carefully 
look that it cross none of these five great and constant 
pleasures above mentioned. For example, the fruit I see 
tempts me with the taste of it that I love, but if it endanger 
my health, I part with a constant and lasting for a very 
short and transient pleasure, and so foolishly make myself 
unhappy, and am not true to my own interest And so 
of the rest But all innocent diversions and delights, as 
fi^r as they will contribute to my health, and consist with 
my improvement, condition, and my other more solid plea- 
sures of knowledge and reputation, I will enjoy, but no 
farther ; and this I will carefully watch and examine, that I 
may not be deceived by the flattery of a present pleasure 
to lose a greater.' 

* Tear off that and give it to me,' said Mr Smith. 

* Certainly,' said Mr Brown, * there is the lock, and a 
poor pun along with it ; fasten it to the door of your un- 
derstanding, and find the key for yourself.' 

Mr Brown shook hands with his friend, and they parted 
in considerably better humour than they had done for some 
time. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

There are few sentiments, we apprehend, more amiftble 
than a love of the past. It is a sentiment that begins to 
exercise an influence over the mind as soon as memory 
comes into operation ; and it goes on increasing with every 
year, for every year adds something to our lave of the past. 
What is so bright aud beautiful in the thoughts of the aged 
man as his youthful years P what pleasures to exquisite as 
those which he beholds through the twilight Tista of re- 
trospection P Everything beautiful becomes more beautiful 
in the evening shades of golden memory ; even sorrow 
becomes sweetened and softened into a happy thought, when 
refined by resignation and reviewed after a lapse of years. 

There is nothing that we are so mach inclined to dis- 
pute as the wisdom of our ancestors, and yet there is 
nothing that we better love to contemplate and admire 
than the relics of antiauity. We would demand to be 
emancipated from the dominion of the ancestral mind, 
and yet we would love to roam amongst the monuments 
t)f former ages. The sentiment is a paternal one, and as 
such it is one worthy of being cherished ; but let us guard 
against our reason being made subservient to it. We can 
fondly bend over our hoary-headed grandsire, and feel our 
souls stirred with lovc? and veneration towards him ; but 
to the edicts of his dotage and senility we may not yield 
implicit obedience. Stronger and loftier far than the 
sentiment of veneration, is the principle of justice ; the 
former, enchaining us in an inert admiration, would clog 
the wheels of progress ; the latter, teaching us to regu- 
late our sentiments, guards us against yielding an undue 
obedience to opinions which have outlived their age and 
applicability to the wants of society. It was with such 
feelings as these that we entered the venerable and im- 
posing Cathedral of Westminster. 

Westminster, or the Church of St Peter, derives its 
general appellation from being situated to the west of 
East Minster, or St Paul's. These majestic piles are the 
two superior ecclesiastical establishments in London, and, 
like all things old, have seen and undergone mighty and 
wonderful chan?r>s. St Paul's rears its great black dome 
over what, in old times, was really, but what is now only 
termed a hill. 

Westminster Abbey stands on what was anciently an 
island, formed by a branch of the Thames, which, break- 
ing from the main course of the river, near the end of 
Abingdon Street, and making a detour until it rejoined 
the river near the south end of Privy Gardens, cut off a 
small piece of ground from the mainland, which was called 
Thorny Island, from being originally covered with black 
clusters of this well armed shrub. Gradually the course 
of this erratic portion of Old Thames became arched over 
with brick, and now forms a part of the great subterranean 
sewer system of London. The insular character of old 
Thorny Island is completely gone now, and great massive 
buildings and h^avy pavements supersede its rank vegeta- 
tion and alluvia' flats. Old chronicles have striven long and 
sturdily to invest the spots of ground upon which St PauKs 
and Westminst(>r Abbey stand with an associative anti- 
quity of a very high character. The Romans, it is said, 
built a temple to Diana upon the mount on which St 
Paul's stands ; and a temple of Apollo ma^le way for the 
establish raent of a Christian church upon Thorny Island. 
Old chronicles tell that, in the year Ohj, Sf bert, king of 
Es^ex, bein:^ converted to the Christian faith, gave token 
of his sincere ) iety by founding upon this spot a church to 
St Peter. The present \Vestmin>ter Abbey is only the 
successor of many a hich have preceded it ; and it is certain 
t'Kit S* hert was ncognised in old times as the founder 
uf the original stnu-ture. Great care was always taken ! 
to preserve his remains, which were buried here, and | 
{iiu^e of bis queen Ethelgotha, when the building was re- | 
. ;.':structed or repaired, and they were always assign- 
I 'he most honourable place of sepulture. But the light 
A-.. j!i history sheds upon the foundation of this old pile 
s ;.s (»!)S{'ure as it is perplexing. Oue of the most anda- 
li.'.^ an-r^'ral'iitcn.'' assort ions of the oM mystery-making. 



wonder-loving priests, was their fable cooceroing the 

secration of this abbey, which, accordiog to tbieir terti- 

mony, was performed by St Peter in person. ThU wws 

no mere floating delusion, but a jealouslj maintained aa^ 

coolly recorded Action, for the monks of Westminster in 

the thirteenth century actually sued the minister of 

Rotherhithe for a tithe of the salmon caogbt in ha 

parish, upon the plea that 8t Peter had given tbesa this 

' grant when he coosecrated their eburch. Some histr»riafi< 

contend that the church of Westminster was not foumied 

for a full century after the time of the Saxon king Sebert ; 

but it is generally conceded that to him is attributable 

I its establishment. Upon the death of this chief, bis wb- 

! jects went back to their old worship of the Sun, Moon, 

I Tuisco, Woden, Thor, Friga, and Seater ;• and left Ibe 

church which Sebert bad built to fall into desuetude, and 

decay, until Offa, king of Mercia, restored the cnnrtbling 

ruin once more. 

But the red-hand«d, red hjiired Dane, came with bis 
swords and brands, and, in his love of spoil, he tore eVery 
article of wealth from the little fane, and almost rased it to 
the ground. Again its walls and buttresses were repaired, 
through the exhortations of St Dunstan, by king E^d^ar, 
in the year 969, and, for its support, it obtained many 
privileges and great grants of land. But it waa not un- 
til nearly a centary after this period, that it waa raised to 
Its supreme position by Edward the Confessor. Here 
the last undisputed scion of the Saxon dynasty deter- 
mined that he should be buried; and, in ordei* that bis 
mausoleum might be one worthy of his vanity, be resolved 
to spare no cost in rebuilding from its foundation tldtf- 
grand old cathedral. To the prosecution of thi» wodk 
he devoted a tenth part of his entire revenues s&d pos- 
sessions, in gold, silver, and cattle ; and in the year 106S 
it was completed. The 2dth of December, called tbe Day 
of the Holy Innocents in memory of ^be massacre of tbe 
children of Bethlehem by Herod, was appointed for its 
dedication. Three days previous to this event, however, 
Edward was seized with the fatal illness which termi- 
nated his life on the 4th or 5th of January following, and 
be was consequently unable to attend this imposing cere- 
mony. On the 12th January, 10G6, his body was interred 
with all the pomp and circumstance of funereal grandeor 

* Bnch were tbe titles oi tbe priocipal deities wbom oar Bmrnim 
anoestnra wofHhipped, and Crom ihese hvre we derivad tbe amaaea 
of the (lays of the weeiE. 

Hunduy, caUe<t by the Saxons Sunan'a-daeg^ was dedicated to tbe 
Snn, which waa their chief deity. In tbe temple eoDvecraiMl to tbe 
sun, was an idol representing the host of a man set opoo a piUv. 
his face darting bright rays. His arms were extended, and be held 
a wheel befoie bis breast, typical of tbe circuit wbicb the son «aa 
supposed to make roond tbe earth. 

Mondau (Monmns-daey) was devoted to the Moon, which was re^ 
pn Beiitt'd by a female image standing on a pedestal, dreeaed in a 
ujoKt fuiitJtiftic style. 

Tursday (Tuit-daeg) was oon«eonited toTalsoo, who, as legnsd 
reiwrus, wa<* father of the Oermans aud Scythians, from wboio xkn 
^Saxons stirung. and waa beldin so much fstiuiatiun by his ooanUT^ 
men, ibal at his decease they deified him. He was reprpaeoteJ 
by the figure of a Vf nerahle old man, with a long white bearH, 
standum npon a pe'lestal, with a boards skin upoubia sboakleteand 
a sceptre in hi« lifflit hand. 

H'ednesday f Woden 8-daey) was consecrated to Woden, or Odin, 
who was considered by the northern natiuns ibe father of all the 
deities, and ih^^ ^'od of war, uniting tbe cliaracters of Jupiter and 
Mai-8 of the ancients. Wotlen was repreaeuleil by tbe A^'ure of a 
waiHor in a martini postnre, clad in bright armour. In tiis rigbc 
hand was a broad and crooked sword, a!id in his left a shield. 

Thursday ( Tlior s-darg) wa«i coitsecratetl tn Thor, the etd<>vt aoa 
of Wi/^len. He WHS consi^leted ibe 8upn me governor of tbe or, 
iighu.ing. aud thunder, in wliiob loiter particular he answered to 
the Itomun Jupiter, and was supplicited f>r fsniifnl 8rn«^^u8. He 
was rppi estMited as Heated on a ••plendid throne. Lis head decked 
with n golden crown, adorned v^iih iweWe ^litx^ring stars, la ha 
riglit lian«l was a regal Bci|!'.re 

Fi iday {Ft iya $-dut y) was con^^crntf d to Friga or Frca, th« wUb 
of VNuden, and mother of all tlie «!«mIs. She hiul \Ue attribut4«e of 
Uie R«>man Venus, and was represented by a feoMde figure »**^^ing 
a naked sword in the right baiid, and in tlie left a bow. 

SaluMity iS^ater's-da^y) was const crale<l to Seater, mp7>oaed hy 
sn-na ti an'4W*»rtotbe Roman Satnmas. He was represented by aa 
idol standing on a pedestal, upon the prickly back of a percb. The 
figure, wuose head was b«j^. and tbe coni.ti'nance thin, waa dad 
iu a Jojig co>.t, coi'Aned aloitt tbe waist and shoulders with a lines 
STsh. In his right hand wa«* a imil of water, in which were 
and flowers. 
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lM?f6re the high alUr, ro shortly was the cathedral completed 
before it was called upon to fulfil the purpose for which 
it bad been rebuilt Here now nlumber around, in their 
qQaint stately tombs, and beceath the diamond-shaped slabs 
of the abbey s stone floor, kings, qbeens, councillors, poets, 
warriors, philanthropists, and courtiers; and here, in 
storied urn and animated bust, are seen the chief attrac- 
tions of this old English Pantheon. 

On the Christmas-day following— the anniversary of 
the Confessor's illness — WiUiam the Conqueror was crown- 
ed beside his Saxon predecessor's grave; and in the 
same place, with the single exception of Edward V., have 
all the English sovereigns been crowned to this day, dur- 
ing a period of eight hundred years. The church built 
by Edward is supposed to have been the first cruciform 
one raised in England, and it maintained its entireness 
and unique appearance until the reign of Uenry III., who 
took down the eastern part of the edifice, which had be- 
cojne dilapidated through time, and determined to restore 
it in a more magnificent form than it ever wore. Edward 
I. and succeeding kings continued the work, which was 
intermitted by the troubles of the times, until Henry 
Til. ascended the throne, and added the beautiful chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin, but which bears his own name. 

For richness of ornament, elaboration, and preciseness 
of workmanship, and perfect architectural beauty, this 
rhapel is said to challenge comparison with any other 
Gothic structure in the world. To the general visiter 
Westminster Abbey does not present an imposing aspect. 
St Paul* 8 awes you by its magnitude and grandeur ; the 
•^Abbey, with its chapels, challenges your admiration. Few 
places in the world are so full of historical interest as the 
spot upon which the abbey stands, and the ground imme- 
diately circumjacent. It was upon the site of Westminster 
Hall, now giving place to the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, that the kings of England built their first metro- 
politan palace. Edward the Confessor dwelt here, and 
here the Conqueror kept up the courtly pomp of the feudal 
system. It was here that the stem, ignorant, fierce 
Normans ejaculated their iron laws, and revelled in all 
the stern magnificence of their chivalric dominion. To 
this old palace of the Saxon line, William Rufus added 
the first Westminster Hall, where the mail-clad barons 
held high revels and the kings exhibited their lordly 
state. Rufus^s ball fell into decay after three hundred 
years of use, and Richard II. took it down and replaced 
it by one much more splendid, making also such addi- 
tions to the palace as obtained for it the distinction of 
New Palace. Here were held Christmas and Easter feasts ; 
here Richard n., before a year after its completion, laid 
down, by compulsion, his regal crown ; here have all the 
coronation feasts been held ; and here state trials and exe- 
cutions for high treason have taken place. Fire, how- 
ever, has swept with its devastating element over the 
palace of Westminster and the hall of St Stephen's, in- 
volring them in ruin ; but upon their sites the Houses 
of Parliament are being raised, in even a more splendid 
style than ever. The House of Lords holds its sittings 
j in Westminster Hall. 

I Westminster Abbey is chiefly attractive from its monu- 
> ments, and these are so beautiful and numerous that they 
are worthy of being made the objects of a pilgrimage from 
a far distant land. To a Scotchman, perhaps, the most 
interesting object in that venerable pile is the Stone of 
Destiny (Lia Fial), npon which the ancient Scottish 
kiiigs were crowned ; and those of England and Great 
Britain, since the time oi Edward I., who removed this 
stone from Scone, in 1290. A vague old Scottish tradi- 
ti<m declares this stone to be the very one on which 
Jacob pillowed his head, while, on his journey to his uncle 
Laban, he dreamt bn remarkable dream of heaven and 
earth meeting ; and a prophecy connected with it, de- 
dares that 

• Wlieri >r RhmiH be that stane, 
Tlif rp woal«{ ;; Scot rqijjn.' 

EverrVfly Kn iws tint this has been verified since the 
year Id^^X 



The history of the Lia Fial is a very curious one, and, 
as it is not generally known, it may interest our readers. 
Old chroniclers tell of a people called the Toatha-da- 
Dannan, who, having studied necromancy at Delphos, 
wandered gradually towards the north-west, until they 
found themselves in Scandinavia, having brought with 
them the 'Stone of Destiny.' Being enriched with a 
sorcerer's spear and cauldron, they continued their mi- 
grations westward, until they reached Scotland, whence 
they passed over to Ireland, after a sojourn of a few 
years. The Dalriadan dynasty of Scoto-Irish kings 
were crowned upon this remarkable stone, which Fergus 
I. removed from Leinster to Morvern in the year 521. 
The Scoto-Irish kings continued to be crowned in Argyle 
upon this stone until 829, when Kenneth M* Alpine re- 
moved it to Scone, whence it was taken by Edward I., 
and placed in Westminster Abbey in 1296, where it now 
remains, and upon which the British monarchs are still 
crowned. 

If a man would learn the vanity of human ambition, 
and the shortlived nature of human power, let him 
go and commune with the tombs of Westminster Abbey. 
The very echoes that his footfalls awake seem to cry from 
the hollow tombs of those who in life were proud, and 
haughty, and great, and honoured, and wealthy, and 
jealous of their privileges, and of their brother men — 
* All but virtue is vanity.' Antiquity is every day adding to 
her deep and extensive elements of tuition and warning, 
and day after day is rendering more venerable and moni- 
tory, as well as more transitory, the venerable Abbey of 
Westminster. 



GALLERY OP LITERARY DIVINES. 

BY ORORGB GlLtlLLAX. 

NO. IV.~THE LATE JOHN STERLING. 
PAAT II. 
Wa mentioned at the commenoement of our last paper, 
that we conceived John Sterling's progress was typi- 
cal of that of a large and interesiing cla»s of intellectual 
persons in the present day. We proceed now to explain 
what we mean. It is an extremely important and serious 
aspect of his history at which we must now look. It is 
at his religion. 

So far as religion can be called constituttQnal, John 
Sterling was constitutionally religious. The union of ar- 
dent temperament, high intellect, and pure morals, gene- 
rally in this country generates a strong religious appe- 
tenojv which was manifest in him. Dr Hare has not 
traced so minutely and clearly as had been dtoirable the 
ttitire progress of his thoughts and feelings on this mo- 
mentous topic Indeed, there is throughout all his me- 
moir a shrinking, skulking, and want of pUin speaking 
on the subject, unworthy of such a man writing on such a 
man, and diis, we know, some of Sterlings warmest friends 
feel ; but we think we can map it oat with considerable 
accuracy, and in very few and very plain words. From 
the early piety of genius, he seems to have passed into the 
early scepticism of ^nia*?. While sounding on his dim 
and perilous way in those troubled waters, the great 
beacon-light of Coleridge attracted and seemed to save him. 
He became ia theory, as he had be^n in feeliiig, a Chris- 
tian. Influenced by hjs marriage and other circumstances, 
disciplined by various grave events, and not, he trusts, un- 
guid^ by the Holy S|drit, he entered the work of the 
Chri«'tian ministry, lobourcjl for six months with exem- 
plary diligence, and wjmi only prevented by illness from 
prostHSutiag the calling. Afterwards, a change began 
gradually to pass ovtr .his cund. Loosene<l from proies- 
sional ties — burning with a hectic speculation — impatient 
of the cnnt^ nn 1 commonplaces, and bigotry of oi^inary 
theologians — sick of the senseless controversies of hU 
church — and attracted ever more and more by the learning 
and genius of Germany, his orthodox belief in Christianity 
was shattered, though his childlike love for it remained 
the same. At last he died, it must be told, more than 
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doubtful of the divine origin of Judaism, unsatisfied of the 
evidences of Christianity, and yet ravished with the un- 
utterable beauty and moral grandeur of the latter ; and 
his almost last words were a request to his sister to hand 
him the old Bible he was wont to use in Herstmonceux 
(where he had been curate) among the cottages. 

Such is the plain unvarnished tale of Sterling's religious 
career. It is a very painful, very interesting, and very 
instructive narrative. We must be permit-ted to metho- 
dise our impressions of it under the following remarks : — 
First, It is not, alas! a singular case. Secondly, Its 
causes are not very recondite. And, thirdly, It teaches 
some momentous lessons. 

First, the case is not uncommon. Without alluding to 
innumerable private instances, the process through which 
Sterling was passing is almost the same with that less 
fully undergone by Foster and Arnold, and which, in New- 
man and Parker, in Carlyle and Emerson, may be con- 
sidered perfected. In Shelley, it was different. In the 
first place, he unfortunately never enjoyed, we fear, the 
opportunity of seeing real religion incarnated in living 
examples; with that noble moral poem, sublimer fiir than 
a ' Paradise Lost,' a meek and humble disciple of Jesus, 
he seems never to have come in contact. 2dly, He was 
early repelled from just views of the subject by the savage 
stupidity of university tests and treatment And, 8dly, 
the motion of his mind was accelerated by that morbid 
heat and misery which made his life an arm of Styx, and 
rendered his entire character and history anomalous. 
Shelley is the caricature of the unsatisfied thinker of the 
times ; and while, as a poet, admired by all for his poUn- 
tial aoliievements, his creed, which creed was none, unless 
a feverish flush on the brow be a fixed principle of the soul, 
has only influenced those who are weak and morbid 
through nature, or raw and incondite through youth. 
Sterling, on the other hand, was the express image of such 
a thinker, in his highest and purest form. 

Ere inquiring into the causes of that strange new form 
of scepticism, which has seized so many of our higher 
minds, let us more distinctly enunciate what it is not, and 
does not spring fh)m. It is not, as some imagine, a mere 
disguise which the scepticism of Hume and Voltaire has 
assumed, better accommodated to the tastes and the pro- 
gress of the present age. It is not the same with it, even 
as Satan towering to the sky was the same with Satan 
lurking in the toad. It differs f^om it in many important 
respects. 1 st, It admits much which the unbelief of Paine 
and Voltaire denied ; it grants the beauty, the worth, and 
the utility of our religion— nay, contends that, in a sense, 
it is a divine emanation, the divinest ever given to man. It 
does not sheathe, but tosses away ihe old poisoned terms 
imposture, fraud, priestcraft, cunningly devised fable. 2dly, 
It approaches religion with a different feeling and motive. 
It desires to find its very highest claims true. It has no 
interest that they should be false. The life of such an one 
as we describe is modelled on the life of Christ ; his lan- 
guage is steeped in the Bible yocabulary, as in burning 
gold. Prayer and its cognate duties he practises, and bis 
heart is ever ready to rise to the swells of Christian ora- 
tory and feeling, as the war-horse to the sound of the 
trumpet. He t^^es his children to prattle of Christ, and 
weeps at eventide as they repeat their little hymns. He 
gives to the cause of the Gospel, and his cheek glows at 
the recital of the deeds of a Williams or a Waddell. The 
sceptic of the eighteenth century first hated religion, be- 
cause it scowled on his selfishness — then wished it untrue 
— and then, generally with the bungling haste of over- 
eagerness, tried to prove it untrue. Thus Paine felt the 
strong right hand, which, in the • Rights of Man ' had coped 
worthily with the giant Burke, shivered to splinters when 
he stretched it forth, in the • Age of Reason,' against the 
* ark of the Lord.' The doubter of our day (we speak, of 
course, of one class) loves religion, wishes it true, reve- 
rences every pin and fringe of its tabernacle, tries to con- 
vince himself and others of its paramount and peculiar di- 
vinity, and if, at last, the shadow of a cloud continues to 
hang over his head, it fails to disguise the &8t-flowing 



tears wrung from his disappointed spirit 3dlj, It ap- 
proaches religion, not only with a (different feeling, but 
^m a different direction. The sceptic of the eighteenth 
century approached it from the platform of matter — a 
platform in itself mean, even when including the whole 
material universe; tho doubter now looks at it from the 
lofty ground of the ideal and the spiritual. * It oontradictn 
the laws of matter,' said the one. * I cannot, in all ita 
parts,' says the other, ^reconcile it with the principles uf 
mental truth.' ' It is something greater than mader,' sail 
the one. ' It is something less than mind,' says the oihtr. 
* I cannot grasp it,' said the one. ' I can but too easily ac- 
count for much of it,' says the other. * It surpasses my eta n- 
dard,' said the one. ' It does not come up to mine,' says the 
other. * Its miracles to me seem monstrous things which I 
cannot swallow,' said the one. * To me,' says ihe other, * they 
appear petty tricks, not impossible to, but imworthy of a 
Gud.' ' Its prophecies seem to me all written after the event,' 
said the one. * To me,' says the other, ' the ejection is that 
they tell so little that is really valuable What compari- 
son between the fate of a thousand empires and one burst 
of pure truth ? ' * The whole thiog,' said the one, * b toe 
supernatural and unearthly for me.' ' To me,' says the 
other, ' it bears but too palpable marks of an eartlilj though 
unparalleled birth — God s highest, it may be, bat not 
his only or ultimate voice.' ' I wish I could oonvinoe every- 
body that it was an imposture,' said the one. ' I wish,' 
says the other, *that I could convince myself tbaX it is 
what the world professes to believe it* * It is strange,' 
said the one, *■ that, superstition as it is, it wont die.' * It 
is far stranger,' says the other, * how, if it be par excel- 
lence true, it is dying, and has become little elae than a 
caput mortuumJ * But, then, it must be eonfe sacd ,' said 
the one, * that its external evidences are imposing, though 
not irresistible.' *To me,' says the other 'these seem 
its weakness, not its strength ; and as to its vitals — its in- 
ternal evidences — is it not, like Cato, day alter day, tear- 
ing them out with its own suicidal hands — is it not r^idly 
becoming a worldly and mechanical, if not a carnal, sen- 
sual, and devilish thing? ' 

Such is a lair statement of the difference between the 
two scepticisms. As we proceed, we shall have ooeasioB 
to refute the conclusions of the second variety. We now 
come to its causes. 1st, We may name the over stress 
which was long laid by the defenders of Christianity upon 
its external evidences. The effects of this have bean per- 
nicious in various ways. It could not, in the first place, 
be disguised that many who defended with the most suc- 
cess the external evidences were, if not secret sceptksi, 
strangers to the living influence, and disbelierers in the 
peculiar doctrines of the Gospel. Such were Lardner. 
Watson, Priestley, Wakefield, and Paley. They first threw 
away the kernel of Christianity, and then did desperate 
battle in defence of the empty shell. Never were walls 
and bulwarks containing notkmg more heroically defended. 
The school of Warburton and Hurd, indeed, were erf" a 
more Christian class, but their polemical bitterness and 
personal arrogance were intolerable. 2dly, Even thesno- 
dessfiil defence of the evidences seemed a poor exploit j 
when it was confessedly considered inadequate to impress I 
the vital principles of Christianity upon the mind — stop- 
ping, it might be, the mouths, but not opening the hearts 
of its adversaries, whom it drove away from, instead of 
drawing into the city of God ; and the loud cheers, which 
followed each victory over a desperate but unconTinoed 
foe, sounded harsh and horrible, as were one to encore the 
plunge of a lost spirit into the abyss. Sdly, If external 
evidences were the principal, if not sole proof of Christi- | 
anity, what became of the belief of the majority of Chris- 
tians, to whom these evidences were unknown, or who, at 
least, were quite incapable of estimating the true nature j 
and weight of the argument founded upon them P If their 
belief was worthless, must not their Christianity be base- [| 
less and worthless too? If it was not> what a slur on 
those elaborate evidences, which in no instance could reach 
a result which was daily attained bythousands without 
any external evidence at all I 4thly, What was thtutmott 
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▼aloe of extemftl evidenoea P Not to produce demonstra- 
tiTc eonTiction of the truth of ChristianUj, but only a 
▼erj high degree of probability. But is the soul, with all 
its eternal issues, to depend upon a question of degrees, 
of lees and more, of a few grains abote or scruples below ? 
Is there no straighter, higher, nobler road to eonTiction ? 
Blaj there not be a voice within us, corresponding with a 
voice in Christianitj, changing a fifclteriog * perhaps ' iatc a 
loud, confideat, and commanding* it is, it must be so?' Thus 
felt Pascal, and this is the true history of his faith. He 
did not» as Cousin pretends, in order to avoid the gulf of 
universal scepticism, to which his thoughts and researches 
were leading him, and where he knew perdition weltered 
at tlie bottom, turn back and throw himself into the arms 
of implicit fiuth, which, like a nurse a child, had followed 
fatm to the brink. No, but di8satis6ed with the common 
evidenoes of Christianity, as demomtratiog, he leaned 
dawn and listened to the hidden river of his own spirit, 
as echoing the voice of inspiration, and it became to him 
an oracle — a proof unutterable, an argument unstateable 
in human terms, only to be fully written out in soul- 
cypher, and to be fully read by the eye of the soul. 

Pascal, we most observe, fek the utmost value of exter- 
nal evidence; he believed that it made the truth of Chris- 
tianity highly probable — nay, probable in the highest de- 
-gree, thoogh the highest degree of probability is still, of 
course, remote firom absolate mathematical certainty. But 
there are others who look upon the evidences pro and con 
as nearly balancing each ether, and what for them is to 
torn the scale f Nay, there are some who conscientiously 
think that, after all Paley and Watson have written, the 
evidences con outweigh the evidences pro ; and what can 
enr boasted external argumeatatioos do any more for 
IbemP 

Thus has external evidence in a great measure failed of 
securing its object, and has by this felt failure produced in 
many of onr present Uiinkers the form of scepticism we 
now describe and deplore. In our humble judgment, in- 
stead of miracles beiag the principal proof of Christianity, 
Christianity is a much stronger proof of miracles. A 
Book intrinsically so divine, so simple, so fiur superior to 
all ethers, and so adapted to the wants of human nature, 
cannot be imagined to be deceived or to deceive others in 
the relation of facts. The quantity and singularity of such 
fiiets is itself an additional circumstance in their favour. 
A wise imposture would have sprinkled them more spar- 
ingly and artistically, and brought down, in no case save 
in that of necessity, its Deus ex macfiincu The great pur- 
pose of miracles at first was to compel attention to the new 
-system, by the glare of grandeur it threw around it — 
a finger of supernal light must touch the head of the 
^a»hful boy-Qod, and mark him out to the world; thdr 
main use now is to corroborate a belief which has been 
formed upon quite independent grounds. * Culture,' cries 
Strauss, 'cannot believe in miracles.' Culture, however, 
-can and has believed in Christianity, and will not recal 
its belief^ because she wears on her breast and forehead 
those mysterious ornaments which speak, not more forcibly 
than her whole dress and bearing, of a foreign and un- 
earthly origin. Miracles must not be ■considered as splen- 
did tricks— as mere mighty bravados, which whoso oould 
not equal or explain was compelled to believe, as well as to 
believe whatever was said in the lecture that should fol- 
low or accompany those experiments. They were rather, 
in Foster's gnnd thought, the simple tolling of the great 
bell of the universe, to announce the great sermon that 
was to follow; and as the sermon continues after the bell 
has rung out, and becomes of its sound a memorial and 
tes^mony, so the marvellous words have outlived, and do 
tesUfjr of the marvellous works. 

A second cause of our recent refined scepticism may be 
found in the narrow, bigoted, and unworthy notions of 
Christianity which prevul, in the obstinacy with which 
they are retained, in the fury with which they are defend- 
ed, and in the contrast thus presented to the liberal and 
flaent motion of the general age. This is a large text, and 
opens op a field which we have not at present time to em- 



bmce. Ueli^iions aiuliGr.'4hip mny be taken as a correct 
index of the general state of religious culture and pro- 
gress. Now this has decidedly improved since John Foster 
wrote his first essays, where he so sternly charicterises 
a large proportion of its writings, where he spenks of • one 
writer who seems to value religion as an a88aJ^8in his d-ig- 
ger, and for the same reason — of another, who in nil hU 
motions is clad with Hhects of lead^-of a third, fioin whosi^ 
vulgar illuminations of religious themes you are excessively 
glad to escape into the solemn twilight of faith — and of a 
fourth, who represents the Deity as a dreadful king of 
furies, whose aominion is overshadowed by vengeance, 
whose music is the cries of riotims, and whose glory re- 
quires to be illustrated by the ruin of his creation.' Fur 
such, perha^ we mi^ now search our religious literature 
in vain; but we could point out some curious specinienb^ 
still extant : here a writer, who would sacrifice all the 
records of creation to the arbitrary interpretation of a 
Hebrew particle; there another, who, in order to prove 
Christianity the most excellent of the sciences, raves like 
a maniac against all science, and cares less for the sun, 
moon, and stars, than for a farthing candle glimmering in 
the comer of a conventicle ; a third propounding the hor- 
rible doctrine, that if you are not immersed in water you 
must be immersed in everlasting fire; a fourth turning the 
Bible into a padlock on the chains of the slave; a filth, 
seeking to excommunicate from fire and water here, and from 
water hereafter, one of the most giflcd and amiable, albeit 
misled men of the age, who came an invited and unassum- 
ing stranger to our shores ; a sixth, hanging around the 
majestic form of Christianity a dirty finery, picked up from 
the cast-off clothes of second-rate poets, and sinking the 
mother-tongue of heaven into the sickly whine of a mendi- 
cant, as though Isaiah had become an old Jew clothesnian ; 
a seventh indulging, while defending religion, in the worst 
of human passions and Umguage, as if rancour, and want 
of charity, and spleen, could be baptised and consecrated 
to Christ's service — as if the raven perched in Noah's ark 
were not a raven, a bird of foul feeding and bod omen still ; 
an eighth, peppering bad poems with religion to make 
them sell ; and a ninth, talking of the fearful secrets of fu- 
ture punishment as coolly as if he were not also in danger 
of the judgment, and who perhaps goes smacking bis lips 
from the side of the great universe-darkening sacrifice to 
the Lord Mayor's fijostl Add to this the deluges of cora- 
monphMse, issuing in the form of religious pamphlets 
and periodicals of the day, and the thousand narrow and 
fierce controversial productions which each month spawns, 
and conceive of the three-piled disgust, which in so uvmy 
of the refined and intellectual darkens into a dee)>er itcl- 
ing, and provokes the cry, 'If this be religion, better 
scepticism, pantheism, atheism itself.' 

Tfcw, indeed, thank God, is not religion. But it must 
bear the reproach of having turned away many who other- 
wise would have come near and seen this great sight, and 
found how vast the difference between those crackling, 
whizzing, empty, and transient fireworks, and the low 
light of the wilderness, uneclipsed by the noonday ardours, 
clear, innocuous, but piercing as the eye of the Inspired, 
kindled from, and pointing above — the bush ever burniug 
and never consumed. 

Thirdly, The divided and unhappy state of the church 
must bear its full share in accounting for the evil, and this 
the more especially when at present both letters and 
science are approaching closely the ideal of a common- 
wealth — when associations of the scientific and literary are 
the order of the di^ — when rancorous personalities and 
jealousies are dying out — when an appeal made in behalf 
of the family of a deceased poet is responded to with such 
promptitude by men of all politics and creeds, as to show 
that an electric cord of communication is fast binding the 
literary world into one. And yet alas ! alas ! for the divi. 
sions of Reuben, and the rents in the seamless garment of 
Christ. Where any real love between various parties? 
Where aught but hasty and ill-considered armistices? 
Where any broad comprehensive plan of union? Wlurea 
genuine esprit d4 corps among Christian churcUes ? Whore 
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any acttuil unions consummated, except in oases where the 
parties had oome so near before, that their union lost much 
of its romance— where it seemed more a shaking of hands 
in the market-place than a marriage, and where, as at the 
peace of Amiens, eterybody on both sides was glady but 
nobody proud ? What philosophical examination of prin- 
ciples, conducted by wise and impartial men, such as 
should precede a great scheme of permanent union, has 
ever been even talked of; and are eren the meanest and 
basest of old arts of polemical depreciation and abuse al- 
together obsolete? It were long to trace the causes of this 
sad spectacle, which just amounts to — the church inferior 
to the world, in culture, in gentlemanly feeling, in Chris- 
tian charity ; but such is the fact, and prodigious the mis- 
chief which is springing from it There are other causas 
which might haTe been illustrated, such as the contempt 
and prejudice entertained by many Christians fbr science 
and fetters — the piece of well or ill adjusted mechanism to 
which the office of the ministry has b^n reduced — the su- 
periority which the press has acquired over the pulpit — 
the political spirit which our churches of all kinds have 
been led to cherish — and the infection of German, and, in 
general, of Continental modes of thought and speech. But, 
prominent above all, stands the enemy within the camp — 
the ghastly fact that Christianity has not the vital hold 
over men which it formerly possessed — that we are now 
rather haunted by its ghost than warmed by its presence — 
that formality, mechanism, and a thousand other evil influ- 
ences have crushed and choked it — and that its extension, 
however wide and rapid, will in all probability extend its 
evils at even a greater ratio than its advantages — propa- 
gate more tares than wheat We unite our feeble voice 
with that of Chalmers, and James, and Thomas Binney, in 
proclaiming this alarming state of matters. It cannot now 
be concealed that a great proportion of the mind of the 
country— ^ those who make our laws, who distribute our 
justice, whose eloquence fills our courts, whose talent in- 
forms our press, whose energy inspirits our business, 
whose genius animates our higher literature, whose bene- 
volence supports our charities, and whose bectuty^ tastOy 
and aecompli$hmenti decorate and refine our society, have 
travelled away from churches, and resigned faith in 
creeds, and that this they have done principally because 
the charm and the power which were wont to detain them 
there have departed. Were a dance of the living suddenly 
turned into a dance of the dead, though there remained the 
same splendour in the decorations, and the same lustre in 
the lamps, and even the same grace in the movements, 
would there remain the same delight in the spectators ? 
Would not they rush forth in concision, and shneking dis- 
may at the sight of this ghastly mimicry of life, enacted 
where its pulse was beating highest, and where its stream 
most richlv and tumultuously ran 7 Thus feel many to our 
deserted chnrches^-dcserted not of the dead but of the liv- 
ing, not of worshippers but of God. Pathetic the unseen 
Icbabod inscribed on the follen cathedral — more pensive 
still the * Here God once dwelt,* visible through the moon- 
light of meditation on the chambers of the sonl in ruins ; 
but, most sorrowfbl of all, the sight of a large assembly of 

{>rofe8sing Christians, where all the elegance, splendour, 
ight, decency of deportment eloquence of speaker — where 
sympathetic thrill, awful shallow, heaving breasts, and 
bursting tears themselves, will not disguise the frtct, that 
one is absent, and that this place is no more * dreadful ' with 
his presence, nor glorious with his grace. 

The statements thuH made must be somewhat qualified. 
In the first place, we must not be understood to hold that 
all our modem sceptics are actuated by such motives, or 
iuflueuced by such causes. Many, we fear, like thoir 
brethren in times pa'*t just * hate the light because tlieir 
deeds are evii,' while others are stimulated to scepticism 
by vanity, pride, or ignorance. There is nnother class 
still, very intelligent but vei-y inconsiRtent, of whom Miss 
Martineau may stand as a specimen, who, not merely 
doubting, but absolutely denying all the supematuralism 
of Scripture, express their respect and reverence for the 
writers, although, on their own showing, those writers 



were either fools or rogues. But the class whom Sterling 
typified, while sorely perplexed about the supernatural 
part, and even the genuineness and authenticity of many 
of the documents, are smit to a passion with the grandeur 
and heavenliness of the system, even to its peculiarities cf 
atonement, spiritual influences, &c 

Secondly, We must not be understood to homologate tlie 
train of thought which we have ventured to pot into the 
mouth of the Sterling-sceptic, except so fiu* as that relates 
to the inbufficiency of external evidence, nor to insinuate 
that the causes we have mentioned excuse his scepticism. 
Prophecy, as well as miracles, we look on as powerfully 
corroborative of the divinity of religion, and the fkte of na- 
tions, besides, not being the solo subject of predictiom, is 
very important when taken in connection with that syston 
which they opposed, and which proclaimed their destrvc- 
tion, as well as in itself The internal evidence of Christi- 
anity seems complete, notwithstanding the fkct of a partial 
decUne ; and the genius of our religion seems absolutely 
to forbid its contentedly taking its place at the head of 
other fiiiths ; it must be all or nothing — a devil's lie or 
divine. And if it does not answer to the sceptic's idea of 
a unique and solitary emanation fh)m heaven, may not the 
blame lie not with it^ but with the nature of his idea — wilh 
himself? 

Thirtlly, We do not wish, from these giddy heights, to 
* waft a lesson of despair ' to any one. We are sorry for 
the position of such men as Sterling, but it were to be 
weaker than old Eli, on thdr account to tremble for the 
ark of God. The lessons we do mean to draw are as fol- 
lows : Istly, of charity ; 2dly, of warning ; 8dly, of shame ; 
and 4th ly, of courage. 

Ist, We have need of rondi charity at the present crisis. 
It will not do now to skulk from the field under a flight of 
nicknames. It will not do to call our opponents miacre- 
ants and monsters. There never were many in the world 
really deserving these names ; fools only can believe that 
there are many now. Here, at least, in Sterling. Arnold, 
Foster, we have to do with mist-severed brethren upon one 
great common march, with sincere lovers of mankind, with 
practisers of the Christian virtues, with men who diligently 
discharged the duties of the Christian ministry, and wboee 
latest deathbed murmur was of Christ While we blame 
their doubts, let us pity the pain and sorrow, aaoaoting 
almost to distraction and despair, which attended them, 
and let us inquire, if we have no difficulties, may it not be 
because we have never thought at all ? and let us envy 
them the resolution of their doubts, to which they have 
now attained, we trust, in that land where the strength of 
light is not meaKured by the intensity of shade — ^where, 
amid all the constellations which may garnish that upper 
firmament, that of the * Balance 'vibrates no more — where 
the inhabitants bask in spotless love, and see in perfisct 
vision. 

No such charity, however, can we or dare we extend to 

those half-fledged children of impudence and conceit, or 

I else of pride and profligacy, in whom this age abounds, who 

at the finding of each new difficulty (one, perhaps, resolved 

for centuries) raise a noisy Eureka, as they rush out with 

their filthy trea.«ure — for Uiose who cull from such writers 

as Shelley the blood-red stones of his blasphemy that they 

may wreathe them into a necklace of ruin for themselves — 

nor even for those miniatures of Giant Despair, who seat 

themselves in we know not what churches of doubters or 

I Doubting Castles, to confirm those misconceptions which 

I they cannot or seek not to cure. The charity which would 

I extend to such must verily be of that sort which covers a 

multitude of ^*ln8, and of sinners too. 
I 2dly, We must tnke up anew a voice of warning — the 
voice of him who saw the Apocalypse. Theie is coming 
up the church a current of doubt, deeper fiir and darker 
' than ever swelled against her before — a current strong in 
learning, crested with genius, strenuous yet calm in pro- 
gress. It seems the last grand trial of the truth of oar 
faith. Against the battlements of Zion a motley throng 
have gathered themselves together. Unitarians, athetsta, 
pantheists, doubters, open foe?, secret foes, and bewildered 
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of Cbrbtianity are all in the field, although no 
i has openly been blown, and no charge publicly 
led- There are the old despera'ioes of infidelity — the 
follovers of Paine and Voltaire; there is the soberer 
stolider Owen and his now scanty and sleepy troop; 
follow the Commiinists of France — a fierce but dis- 
ly crew ; the commentators of Germany come, too, 
Ith pickaxes in their bands, crying, * Raze, raze it to its 
IS ! ' Then yon see the garde mobiU — the vicions 
the Tain youth of Europe; and on the outskirts of the 
hangs, cloudy and uncertain, a small but select band, 
hose waTering surge is surmounted by the dark and lofty 
of Carlyle and Emerson. * Their swords are a thou- 
* — their purposes are various; in this, however, all 
that historical Christianity ought to go down before 
ic'ng civilisation. Sterling and some of his co-mates 
merciful cloud of death has removed from the field, 
rkile others stand in deep uncertainty, looking in agony 
' in prayer above. • 

Sdly, Of shame. While thus the foeman is advancing, 
rhat is Zion about? Shame and alas ! her towers are well 
unguarded ; her watchmen have deserted their sta- 
iS, and are either squabbling in her streets with each 
; or have fitUen fiist asleep. Many are singing psalms, 
m are standing to their arms. Some are railing at the 
aemy firom the safest towers. The watchman who first 
fieroeived the danger and gave the alarm, almost instantly 
fell back in death. 

4thly, Of confidence. Shall, then, these old and glo> 
|!oiis battlements be trodden down 7 Between the activity 
Bf their foes and the supineness of their friends must they 
perish! No ; vsdn is perhaps the help of man, but we, too, 
vfll look above. We will turn our eyes to the hills whence 
«iir aid is expected. Our grand hope as to the prospects 
«f the world and the church has long lain in the unchanged 
isd unchangeable love of Christ. As long as his great, 
tremuloua, unsetting eye continues, like a star, to watch 
her struggles as the eye of love the toHsings of disease, we 
diall not tear. And whenever the time arrives for that 
* Bright and Morning Star* starting fi-om his sphere to 
aiTe his church, he will no longer delay his coming, whe- 
ther in power or in presence. To save a city like Zion, 
there might fall the curtain of universal darkness. That 
enrtain shall not fall, but there may, in lieu of it, burst 
the blaze of celestial light; and who can abide the day of 
that appearing? 



ORIGINAL POETRT. 

BUTH AND NAOMI. 

' Go bAck, my davghter— I would truad 

My thorny path aloae ; 
Tw -1 II too rough for youthftil feet— 

M«< grtevoos to my own. 
Jcliov.ili'a hand is on me now, 

To bring me very low ; 
Why wonMtt thou blend thy lot with ratne? 

My gentle daoghter, ga 
01) ! kludly hast thou dealt with me, 

And kindly with the dead; 
The Lfird do so to thee, and ponr 

His Mesalngs on thy head. 
I am the dry and wlther'd trook 

or a wind-srottten tree, 
And not one ringle l>raoeh It l«ft, 

Wlicrewlth to shadow tbMi 
My eye is dhn, my head la gref , 

Uy paroh'd heart none may raJaei 
It tiiatters little how I wptad 

My few and evU dagrs. 
God will prepare new frioods for tktt. 

To fill thy yoang heart's void} 
lU foiuts of joy were for a time 

Shut up, but not destroj''U. 
TMne eye hath all its brilliance yet, 

Thy face la very fiilr. 
And not one sUrcr thread appears 



Amid iliy rich <ldrk hair. 
H:ist thou no better way to spi'nd 

Youtli's short ileIlffhtM)me years? 
Was that hand fonn'd so ftiir to dry 

A poor old woman's tears? 
My lonely lot is of the Lord- 
It's not for me to shrink; 
Bnt vi that bitter cup, my chDd, 

I would not hare thee drink. 
That soft sweet smile, that loving roioQ, 

S<mie brighter home should know; 
Tlien leave me to my lonelineaa^ 

My geutle daughter, ga' 

* Entreat ma not to leave thee now ; 

Speak not of trial either; 
And ifit be a bitter cup. 

We'll drink of it together. 
We've trodden in the self-same path. 

Sunk under the tanu blow ; 
Mother, the rougheMt spot is pasi'd, 

And shall I waver now? 
And if ye be a wither'd trunk, 

A drooping flower am I— 
An unsupported trembler that 

Must cling and clasp, or die; 
ril twine around thee, stricken tree. 

And wrap thee aa a aereen, 
And thou sbalt, in my weakness, be 

My prop whereon to lean. 
Thy Ood be mine— I know Him as 

The living and the tme; 
Our iduls are self-earved, and senrc4 

With pahifhl homage too. 
What if the dull and voiceless things 

Once more my gods beooftne? 
I>e leam'd to worship Israel's Oud-> 

Be Israel my home. 
To how befSore the altar whence 

His holy Uiw is given : 
Unless I serve my husband's Ood, 

1 cannot share Am heaven. 
Wliere'er thou Uvest wUI I Uve; 

And it were shared by thec^ 
A palace or a cottage home 

Were all the same to me. 
My husband's mother, wouldst tbnn tvka 

This weary pilgrimage 
Without one friendly voice to cheer 

Thy desohite old age? 
Au'i who will speak to thee of Ams, 

When thou art gone away ? 
Alas! Pd fain do nothing else 

I'or all the live-long day. 
Peail ! bnt still dear to me as when 

From Judah's land he came, 
Ami I, the lonely atranger girl, 

Was bononr'd with his name. 
Oil. picture not another home. 

With reasoning fiilae and vain I 
Th'.^ clear, fresh ftmnt of eariy lore 

Can never spring again. 
But, had he lived, to cherish thee 

Iknow woBldbehiawiU; 
And though, God help met he U dead, 

111 do hts bidding stUL 
1'es! I will be to thee Instead 

Of son and daughter too; 
To earn thy daily bread my bands 

81iall find them work to do. 
And when the weary day la done, 

To soothe US in our wo, 
We'll sit upon the same heartltstone, 

And talk of long aga 
I'll tend thine age; when sickness comes 

rUUft thy heavy head; 
We'll sliare each other's gricDi and cares 

Till one of us is dead. 
I will be bnried by thy side 

And may onr common 
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Hedeem the soal of her who loved 
HLs people and bin word.* 

True hearted Ruth 1 thy fome as fax 

As thne Itself shall reach. 
And to the woraeu of the earth 

Its gentle lesson teach 
Of pious love amd faithAlInea^ 

Of duty to the old; 
Sure 'twas a heaven-instructed tongne 

1 he sweet old storj' told. 
Ob, thou whose parents' footsteps tread 

Tlie steep and narrow way, 
When In the world's more tempthif; paths 

Thy wayward feet woald stray. 
Think of thut steadf ist maiden then, 

And be her motto thine— 
* Thy people are uiy \KU\thi too, 

So shall thy Qod be mine.' 



E. A.O. 



THE DUPLAY FAMILY.* 

The house in which Robespierre resided belonged to a 
Joiner and builder of the natne of Duplay, who had adopt- 
ed with enthusiasm the principles of the Revolution. 
Connected with several members of the Constituent 
Assembly, Duplay had besought them to bring Robe- 
spierre to his house ; and, from the thorou^^h conformity 
of their opinions, they were not slow to unite on the day 
of the massacre of the Champ de Mars. Some members 
of the society of Friends of the Chnstitution thought it 
would be imprudent to leave Robespierre to return alone 
to the end of the Marais, across a city still full of excite- 
ment, and to abandon him, defenceless, to the dangers 
they said he was threatened with ; so Duplay offered him 
refuge, which was accepted. From this moment Robe- 
spierre continued to reside in the carpenter's family. A 
long cohabitation, a common table, the intimacy of their 
lives for several years, converted the hospitality of Du- 
play into mutual attachment, and his landlord's family be- 
came a second family to Robespierre, who made them 
adopt his opinions, without taking away anything of the 
simplicity of their manners, or even of their religious prac- 
tices. The family comprised the father and mother, a 
son, and four young women, the eldest of whom was about 
twenty-five, and the youngest eighteen. The father, oc- 
cupied all day at his craft, went sometimes of an evening 
to hear Robespierre at the Jacobins ; he returned pene- 
trated with admiration for the people's orator, and with 
<I^testatioD and horror of the enemies of so young and pure 
d patriot. Madame Duplay partook in her husband's en- 
ihasiasm. The esteem she cherished for Robespierre 
made all the little acts of voluntary servitude she paid 
him pleasing and honourable, as though she had been 
rather his mother than his landlady. Robespierre repaid 
those services and devotion with affection. He set up the 
tabernacle of his heart in this poor house. He talked with 
the father, was a son to the mother, was paternal almost 
to the son, and familiar and brotherly with the daugh- 
ters ; he inspired and experienced, in this interior circle 
formed around him, all the sentiments an ardent mind in- 
spires and experiences only in spreading itself over a large 
space. 

Even love attached his heart to the place in which la- 
bour, poverty, and union fixed his life. Eleanor Duplay, 
the eldest daughter of his landlady, inspired Robespierre 
with a more serious and more tender attachment than be 
felt for her sisters. That sentiment — a predilection rather 
than a passion— was more reasonable in Robespierre; 
more ardent and simple in the young woman. Neither 
of them could hare said whence the sentiment dated ; but 
it had grown with age in Eleanor's mind, with habit in 
Robespierre's heart. This attachment gave him tender- 
ness and no torment, happiness and no anxiety: it was 
the love that suited a man thrown every day into the agi- 
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tations of public life, a repose of heart after the wearioes» 
of spirit ; ' a masculine mind, that would know how to 
die, as well as how to love,' he said, speaking of hi^ uns- 
tress. They had given her the name of Cornelia. This 
riiclination, avowed by both, and approved by her family, 
was respecied in its purity. They lived in the same boo:^, 
like two betrothed, not twalovers. Robespierre bad a^i- 
ed the young woman of her parents: she was promised to 
him. ' The absence of fortune and the uncertainty of the 
morrow, hindered him from uniting himself to her before 
the destiny of France waa cleared up ; but be only looked 
forward,' he added, * to the moment when, the Revolutioii 
ended and established, he could retire from tbe strife, aod 
marry her ho loved, and go and live in Artots, on one of 
the farms he still preserved from the property of his fa- 
mily, there to confound his obscure happiness in the gene- 
ral felicity.' 

Of all Eleanor's sisters, the one Robespierre was most 
attached to was Elizabeth, the youngest of the tbree^ 
whom his countrymen and colleague, Lebas, afterwards 
sought in marriage, and espoused. Thisgirl, whose frieod- 
ship for Robespierre cost her her husband's life, eleveo 
months after their union, survived that day half a century, 
without once denying her worship for Robespierre; aod 
without comprehending the maledictions of the world 
against this brother of her youth, who ever appeared to 
her, in all her recollections, so pure, so virtuous, and so 
mild. 

In this home, as elsewhere, Robespierre's habits aod 
pursuits were of the simplest character : he was essen- 
tially a man of donoesticated habits. Am^ng the few 
friends who visited him, mostly politicians, was a womati, 
Madame de ChaUbre, a lady of rank and wealth, enthu- 
siastic as to Robespierre, devoting herself to him, like the 
widows of Corinth or Rome to the Apostles of the new 
faith, offerin^p him her fortune to serve in the popoJari- 
sation of his ideas ; and seeking the affection of Dupiay's 
wife and daughters, to merit a look from Robespierre at 
such meetings. The Revolution was the usual topic of 
conversation. At other times, after a short conversation, 
and some playful raillery with the daughters, Robespierre, 
who was desirous of adorning the mind of his wife, gave 
readings to the family. They were usually from the trage- 
dies of Racine, who, with Rousseau, was his favourite 
author. He loved to declaim these fine verses, whether 
to exercise himself in the theatre for the tribune, or to 
raise these simple minds to the level of the grand s«iti- 
ments and catastrophes of antiquity, to which each day 
was drawing his life and career more near. He rarely 
went out of an evening. He took Madame Duplay and 
her daughters to the play two or thiee times a year, it 
was always to the Theatre Fran<;ais, and to classic repre- 
sentations. He only loved the tragic declamations which 
recalled the tribune, tyranny, the people, great crimes, 
great virtues^ — theatrical even in his dreams and in his 
amusements. 

At Robespierre's downfall, the Duplays were, of course, 
involved in his ruin. The whole family were arrested, 
and thrown into the Conciergerie. Before the house, 
which he had inhabited, a band of women stopped the 
procession, and danced round about the cart, on tbe day 
of his execution. A child holding in its hand a hotelier's 
pail filled with bullock's blood, and dipping a broom in 
It, sprinkled it against the walls of the house. Robe- 
spierre shut his eyes during this halt, not to see the roof 
of his friend insulted, on which he had b««aght misfor- 
tune. This was his only gesture of sensibility, during 
the thirty-six hours of torture. Duplay was executed 
with Robespierre. And in the evening of the same day, 
these furies of vengeance invaded the prison where his 
wife had been thrown, strangled her, aild hong her to 
the rod of the bed-curtains.* 
Some weeks after a young woman, clad as a washer- 



* Lebafl, the husband of Elizabeth Doplay, had shot bimaelf dead 
at the raoraeut of Robeapierak^rarrest ; bis body had been re- 
moved U) the iribimul, and j^d aocuoipouied tba oondemued to 
the soafluld, to be buried wi-ih lueui tu Uiu saints lomu. 
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vomao, and bearing a yoaog child in her arms, presented 
herself at the door of the furnished house Saint Just bad 
inhabited, and requested a few words in private with the 
daazhter of the owner. The stranger was the widow of 
Lebas, daog-bter of Duplay. After her husband's suicide, 
and the death of her father, the murder of her mother, 
and the imprisonment of her sisters, Madame Lebas had 
changed ber name, and had attired herself as a working 
woman ; she was getting her own and her child's living 
by washing' linen in the boats, which serve as wash-houses 

00 tbe river. Some persecuted republicans alone knew 
her dissruine, and admired her courage. No vestige of 
her husband — neither inheritance nor portrait — was left 
her. She adored bis memory in silence. 

The young (ugif ive had heard that Saint Just's hostess, 
a painter by profession, was possessed of a portrait of 
Robespierre's disciple, painted by her, a short time be- 
fore his death. Sue burned with the desire to possess 
this picture, which would at least recall her husbatfll in 
the figure of the young republican, Lebas's colleairue and 
dearest friend. The artist herself, reduced to indigence 
bf her own father's imprisonment, prosecuted as a friend 
of Saint Just, asked six louis for her work. Madame 
Lebas did not possess this sum. She had saved nothing 
from the sequestration, but a trunk of clothes, linen, and 
w^eddiog garments, all her fortune. She offered this 
trunk, and all it contained, as the price of the portrait. 
The oilVr was accepted. The poor widow brought back 
the art idea at night, and carried away tbe trea&uro. 

THE SAXON LANGUAGE. 

8RC0ND ARTICLE. 

Oua object in continuing the present observations on the 
StixoD tongue, or more properly the radical Teutonic, is to 
show how distinctly that language b primitive, and how 
thoroughly the elements of sound and sense are combined 
ia its expressive vocabulary. It was already remarked 
that the French, Spanish, and Italian dialects were almost 
wholly compounds, derived from a variety of roots. How- 
ever ma^ this circumstance may have augmented their 

1 elegance, it certainly detracts vastly from their force — 
' their ptt&, to speak Teutonically. Even their own writers 

make this oonfession. Lamartine, the French bard, has said 
wiibin these few yeai-s — * Ah ! if one had only a language ! 
But there is no langimge — above all for us Frenchmen. 
No; there b no languaige for philosophy, love, religion, 
and poesy. Mathematics are the language of our people. 
ltswo:ds are dry, pi-ccise, and unemphatic as ciphers.' 
TbcQgh Lamartine here alludes chiefly to the general or 
umv^rsa) absence of means to express fully the fancies of 
the poetical entliu^inst, he yet admits the truth when he 
says that Frenchmen, more than others, speak a tongue 
devoid of that strength and expressiveness arising fioni the 
ft-'«>ia)ilation of sound to sense. Such qaalities rest only, 
or maiuly, with the primary and uncompounded forms of 
buman speech. 

Does not the reader hear the very sound indicated (to 

resoQie our philologiQal lucubrations where we leH off), 

I when the word kaw, the cry of the crow, is pronounced even 

by buman lips ? And who c?m say keckU, without half a 

Ungb in the act ? Does not the great toe feel the iropul- 

I siveness of the verb-active to kick f Is it not the identical 

soood implied to be heard in kUck f It would appear as 

1 if i< e ini ttatory letter k give a certain form or phase of 

I' energy generally to the KJgnification of the verbs of action 

vhkb it precedes. But much ( as we shal 1 hereafter show ) 

may also depend on the terminative vowels or consonants. 

For example, in the word HU, the closing lis add most 

materially to tbe power of the opening k, and the force of 

tbe sense. So, in the word kn^ly do they give a similar 

rmging sound most indicative of the meaning. How much 

is the case altered here by using two vowels and one / ? 

Knte' has a degree of softness, remarkably appropriate to 

its meaning, and which no dexterity of pronunciation could 

give to knell. Knead and knit have a sort of twist in the 

very sound and spelling (and the k was at first partly 



sounded) which affords really a good idea of the respective 
actions. 

Lag carries in its sound an expression of heaviness and 
weariness ; but one very unlike that of drag, however, 
which clearly denot"S exertion, though of a slow kind. Ob- 
senre how appropriately soft are the terms lamb and lamb- 
kin. In the utterance of the verb lapy we with pointed 
propriety close the lips— hoth. words painting the action 
implied by labial movements. Lick is of no dissimiliar 
meaning; and yet> though forcible, how different is its quick 
sense from that of lap, by which word the very noise made 
by dogs in drinking seems to be conveyed to the ear \ Lash 
has much of the strength which this termination of letters 
always gives, though modified so far by the various open- 
ing vocables. GlasK crash, dash, flashy gnashy mash, 
guashy plash, slash, sma^h, thrash — all of these may be 
said to have their signification principally embodied in the 
closing sh ; and yet a visible difference certainly results 
from the effect of the various initial letters. What speed 
lies in ftash, and what force in sma^h f In the word 
laugh thire is much of the same power as in cough, parti- 
cularly when the guttural old Saxon er unciation is adopted. 
Like most of the terms beginning with /, where a double 
consonant can scarcely occur (always saving in Welsh), 
the verb leap has its sense chiefly depending on the close, 
where the letter p catches up the sound in a way extremely 
significant of the action, as it does also in jump. Leer 
embodies in its utterance much of the cunning impertinence 
of the action implied, and may be well contnu^ted with 
gaze and stare, the first of which expresses a kind of soft 
anxiety, and the second a bold force, neither of which ap- 
pertnin to leer, it is curious to note how many of the old 
Suxon radicals ending with eer express an action more or less 
scornful or impudent. Jeer, peer, and gneer, are exam- 
ples of such terms, and their point may be held to lie in 
the partial movement of the under>lip in their enunciation, 
which movement is of itself the very mode of displaying 
pert contempt without words. As a general rule, charac- 
teristic physical motions in utterance must have mainly 
guided the formation of words in all primitive languages. 
But, indeed, the whole of our present argument, as already 
implied, rests on this principle. 

The verb to Uft is derived, as some lexicographers say, 
from the Latin synonyme levare. If it be so, how very dif- 
ferent is the effect of the two words, lift having a catching 
up and exertion in the sound itself, which the Roman verb 
altogether wants; but Uft is really from the old Saxon. 
Does not limp express its meaning, also, in the mere utter- 
ance — the sound leaving on your mind the idea of a limb 
caught in the nir during its progression ? Lisp is the very 
action itself in the pronunciation, as much so almost an 
hiss. There is a softness in list and listen, which verbs 
have a clear reference to their fundamental significations, 
resembling in effect the interjection hist. * List ! oh list ! ' 
says the ghost in Hamlet with fine effect, as respects both 
i*ound and sense. The concluding letters in loathe and 
lock give respectively a slow and a quick effect to the two 
words, which coiresponds well with their meanings. Log 
lies as heavy as a log on the tongue. The woi-d loll, again, 
seems to us admirably significative. 

* The large Achilles, on bis presft'd bed lolUng, 
From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause.' 

Trohits and Cressida, 

Thoroughly cognisant Shakspeare seems to have been of 
the force of his true mother-tongue, and in numberless in- 
stances uses the double liquid {II) as effectively as he has 
here done in the case of • lolling.* 

' Go, bid thy niisti-ess, when my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the Ml.'— Macbeth. 

The last word here, again, sounds in the mouths of great 
actors like a funeral knell. Lull, a verb-active terminate 
ing similarly, has a very different (and yet appropriate) 
effect when compared with loll, tlie vowels only being 
changed. Lop, lour, low, lug, lumber, are all verbs having 
a di;itinct union in them of appropriate sound and sense. 
It seems to us ihat there is an nppri'priateness, too, in the 
comnosition of the word Inrk^ considering its signification ; 
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aa well as in launch, Hnk, lock, loom, lounge, and others 
in daily use. 

We must, for yaricty's sake, try a diflferent way of point- 
ing out the forcible Teutonic words beginning with m, tak- 
ing theee chiefly Arom Shakspeare. 

* To pluck the mangUd Tybalt from his shroud.' 

* The matted woods that olothe Ontario's shore.* 

* Pat up thy sword betime; or I'll so vtavl >ou.* 

* lliose detestable maw, thou womb of deatli.' 
' Thrioe the briuded cat hath mnved.* 

' MingU, mingle, mlnuie, yon that mingle may.' 
' Stands tiptoe on the miaty mountain-topa.' 

* I prey thee, do not mock me, fellow-siudeut.' 

* His port I love — he's in a proper luood.* 

* With mop and mow.* 

* This hand is tiiourf, my lady.' 

* Upon this mot» bank.* 

* A sailor's wife nad chesnnts in her lap, 

And mounched, and mouTicbed, and mounehed.* 

* Mxn was made to mourn.* 
Till? muffled drum.' 

Hell is murky.' 
Jifurder Hill out.' 

* Go, mutter men.* 

All of these words seem to us pregnant with meaning 
appropriate to the sounds, and chiefly through their seve- 
ral forms of termination. Maze, mar, meek^ moan, moil, 
u-nd mope^ may be added to the list, as in their respective 
ways equally expressive. Two words derived from the 
[^--itin may here be pointed out a«i founded on the true Teu- 
tonic principle, namely, monster and munnmr* These may 
be best illustrated by two lines, the first a famous one of 
Virgil, often quoted^as a fine instance of the sound echoing 
the sense : — 

' Monstrum horrendnm, in forme, Ingeus, oui lumen ademptam.' 
Which means — 

* A monst«r horrid, shapeless, huge, and Wind.' 
The word murmur, again, is beautifully used by Keats : — 

' The«urjf>' munuun of the lonely soa.' 
The adjective » surgy * adds greatly here to the picturesqiie 
fiirco of the line, 

N<!igh is one of these words, Teutonically or gutturally 
enunciated, which gives an admirable idea of the convulsive 
action implied, like emgh and hough. Nice, too, is a firm, 
mincing woi-d, as it should be. A 11 must remember the 
story of the patient anj^ler, who, having fished all day and 
caught nothing, was yet thoroughly consoled by his having 
had, to use his own most empathic phrase, * a glorious 
nilMe ! * Wiiat could be better, again, than * Just in the 
nick of time?' Or, * We're a* nodding, vid-nid^nodding^* 
Tiiese terms tell their own story ; and we may say the same 
(»f various others words beginning with n, as nest'e, numb, 
an<l the like. 

The letter |9 so fhr differs ft'om the preceding two, in 
having the power of uniting initially with an)ther conso- 
nant, as / and r. Yet the terminative letters give to the 
Saxon radicals beginning with p their main force. ' Pack 
up your awls and begone ! ' Is not the sentence here most 
expressive ? Paddie bodies forth the action of paddling in 
the mere sound ; and we might say the same of pant The 
two verbs, to push and to pat* have meanings akin to each 
other, and yet well distinguished by the formation of the 
respective words. Who can use the word pause, also, 
without a tendency to pause in its utterance? There is a 
sort of contemptuous sense attachiKl to the adjective pert, 
which occurs in various other words similarly framed — as 
Jlirt and dirt. Our readers may depend on it that such 
coincidences are not the result of accident, but have their 
origin in the great fact already adverted to, that the pe- 
culiarities and necessities of physical utterance were all- 
important in laying the foundation of primitive languages. 
Peck and pick have congenial significations, and yet are 
not undiscriminated. To plod and to plump are expres- 
sive words of action ; and still more so is the verb to plwnge ' 
— in the v.iry sound of which is conveyed the sen.se, not of 
a mere plump, but of a soase in water over head and ears. I 
Pop is the ywy sound emitted by a pcorgon, or a pen-gun, 



or a bottle of soda-water at its uncorking. Very differei 
is the slow effect of pose, and well marked the compuls 
rily quick effect of pounce ; and their meanings are exactly 
80 distinguished. A vision of a protruded lip comes up at 
the utterance of pout; the noise of much small talk lies in 
prate and prattle ; the mouth contracts inevitably in giv- 
ing forth prtm ; a poaghar, or a wild beast, comes before 
the mind on hearing prowl; and one feels a kind of con- 
sciousness of candle-«xtiuguishing at the very utterance ol 
pufff What sound can a cat emit but purr? And whit 
can a sick man do hut— puke f Wn shall leave our reader, 
however, to find out for themselves the other effective words 
begun with p ; and they will not be puzzkd, wo think, in 
their search, if they push it actively. 

We are far from wishing it to be understood, in passing 
over the terras in the Saxon language beginning with 
vowels, that these were not used finely in many instances 
to give the initiative to words; but indubitably the open- 
ing and closing of the vocables of that tongue by conso- 
nants give it much of its force on the whole. Accordingly, 
it is mainly by adverting to numerous striking example^ 
in illustration of this ftict, that we wish ultimately to jus- 
tify to our readers our desire that modem writers shouW 
not lose sight of the pithy language of their Teutonic an- 
cestors. This is indeed the purpose, the moral of our pre- 
sent observations. We see the Saxon speech dying away 
in Scotland — and our early Scottish poets and historians 
composed it as purely as their English contemporaries— 
and we see it losing ground daily in England ; the subsii- 
tute in both cases being a 'compound form of expression, 
which we cannot characterise more pointedly than by cjUI- 
ing it * Johnsonian.* There is oertainlv a gain in conse- 
quence on the side of sonorousness and elegance; but, in 
our humble opinion, there is such an amount of counter- 
balancing loss, in the items of point, and pith, and piciur- 
csqueness, that the men of letters of the country would do 
well to hesitate ere they sanction to its full extent the pro- 
gressing innovation. Did our readers ever look closely 
into the secret of Cobbctt*s singular pithiness of expres- 
sion? If they have not, they wiU find, on ao doing, that 
Ills clearness and his force arose principally from his use 
of his true vernacular Saxon tongue. Far be it from us to 
desire the employment habituallyin writing of those truly 
cc'irse words which it contains, any more than we should 
wish to see the synonymes for them in use which evertf 
language contains ; but that it is right to hold V9erj word 
as coarse, and vulgar, and not employable, merely because it 
is plain Saxon, seems to us alike a fallacy, an injustice, 
and a misfortune. 

We have here been tempted partly to anticipate the line 
of argument with which we proposed to close these re- 
marks — mainly, we admit, because we find that our cur- 
sory glance at the Saxon vocabulary will occupy yet a 
third paper, and we feared that our readers might have 
failed to recognise a good and useful purpose as capable 
of being elicited fh>m the whole. We have yet to notice 
the derivatives of several initial letters, and above all, those 
formed by a with several other consonants, indubitably the 
most curious and emphatic section of the entire Saxon lan- 
guage. To this and other points, accordingly, we shall at- 
tend in a concluding article. 



A SALUTARY THOUGHT. 

WiiEN I was a young man there lived in our n^hbour- 
hood a farmer, who was universally reported to be a very 
liberal man, and uncommonly upright in his d»aiing8. 
When he had any of the produce of his fiirm to dispose of 
he made it an invariable rule to give good measure, over 
good — rather more than could be required of him. Onerf 
his friends, observing his frequently doing so, questioned 
him why he did it, told him he gave too much, and said il 
would not be to his own advantage. Now, my firieiMH 
mark the answer of the former : * God Almighty has peiv 
mittcd me but one journey through the world, and wMft 
gone I ^cannot return to rectify mistakes.' Think of tfaii^ 
friends^but one journey through the world. — J. iSiuPipfOfl^ 
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GASTRONOMY: 

A, DSBULTOBT DISCOURSE UPON GOOD KATINO. 

Kam U truly sn omniToroois animal. Fron the philosopher 
rho oalj eats to live, to the gourmand who only lives to 
At, all are deeply interested in the great process of deglu- 
Ition. Trae» there are some tpecial purposes in eating, 
tfMri fipora the gmieral objects of nourishing the bodj. 
\mstt men eat themselves into a furor of pateiotism, others 
Bto a fervour of charity. Some eat to show thdr respect 
k the learned, others to display their sympathy with the 
^r. Is one man installed into office, or another instated 
Mo power — ^is a eebool endowed, or a ehurch consecrated, 
k an bo8]»tal founded — turtle and turkeys, chickens and 
■pons most die*~die that men may live. Such, we say, 
W9 tht special purposes of eating, but still eating Is a 
nbjeot of 8»eh general interest— an everyday affair, in- 
|Kd, Wi one of such universal practice — that we may ven- 
kve a few remarks upon the subject As in everything 
he* so in the matter of epicurism, a happy medium is to be 
Und ; for while many men nauseate one with their in- 
innnt talk about their victuals, and the deep calculations 
hey seem ever to be making on the capabilities of their 
■miaehs, another class affect an indifference that they do 
pi feel, and, for the sake of an assumed intellectualism, 
frptend that the body, with all its cares and concerns, 
I not wrorth a straw. They affect to deq>ise Uie whole 
nence of gastronomy, and cannot condeeceiid forsooth to 
ell yov what they like or what they dislike. * What ! do 
Da wise people mind such matters? ' quoth the fop to the 
iiiloaopher, as the latter (a jovial old Greek, no doubt) 
rss enjoying a good dinner; and what was the philo- 
»pher*8 reply — *Do you think that good things were 
h*ated only for fools ? * 

Ah ! that same gratuity of goodness in creation — that is 
k point which makes us wiser and better to reflect upon ; 
bat is the point which, whether in the ofaeerftil trifling of 
\ discursive gossip or the bushed solemnity of a sober 
everie, makes the eye swim and the bosom bound. What 
Ribifioeaoe of kindness in the matter of taste 1 Let us then 
laose for a moment on the wonders of sensation, than 
riuch none are mere woaderfhl than this same sense of 
iste. Whether it is some subtle ohemical affinity, or 
Doe inexplicable nervous irritability, by which the pa- 
ste appreciates so nicely all the exquisitely minute gra- 
btions «f sweet and sour, bitter, acrid, bland, how passing 
ronder is tlie effset produced I Science Is not easily satis- 
fed ; the astonisliing aeumen of scientific investigation has 
Need the mechanism of the human ft«me to a surprising 
EttPoL yet in this path of deduction there is ever a gap 
kmewhera Vou may paase, with the uninitiated, upon 
b« threshold of investigation, and at oace confess your as- 
BBishBteat; or you may go with the theorist through the 
rbole maxe of ghudU and duots, papiTlsB and nerves, un- 
i1 you reaeh the brain, and there, in the modu$ opefandi 
if the brain upon tkie mind, you have a greater gap than 
uiy. And be it so, however we may delight in the pro- 
Uiod researohee of modem scienoe (albeit unable to fol- 
kw them) ; however we may rejoice in the mechanism of 
ittore, BO fer as we can trace it» we are content that there 
^bould be this hiatus somewhere in the chain of cause and 
Ifeet, resolvable alone into the will of the Supreme — ^that 
pre should feel our own incompetence, adore and praise, 
thic fireat and marvellous point m all the senses is the 
iiqeisite nicety of diseriraination which belongs to them, 
took at liearing, for instance — tiie vibrations of the air 
spoa that marvelloos organ the tympanum of the ear. 
Vc eeem to approach the subject — at a most respeetfol 
liutaneev indeed, but still we feel some approach to its ap- 
^iTheni4oB when we turn our attention to the production 
pif mvdoal tones. The regular waves of sound, the vibratory 
Mietaaees, the mathematical ratio of rapidity necessary to 
peduee different notes, all tins seems to give us some oon- 
bppdon of the subject, but when we turn our attention to 
^ recognition of what are specifically called noises, in 
■ntrwfi^inetion to musical tones, the affair becomes ap- 
191 



parently more wondrous still. It is all very well for you 
to say that the air is set in motion in a different manner, 
and, thinking you have said something wise enough to settle 
the matter, let the matter drop ; but how these minute dis- 
tinctions are impressed upon the sensitive organ is as much 
a mystery as ever. Think of the certainty with which we 
oan decide, by sound alone, whether a man is breaking a 
coal or chopping a log, hammering on wood or iron, using 
a file or a saw, a hatchet or an adze. Experience, of 
course, teaches us to associate particular sounds with cer- 
tain operations, but there must be an intrinsic difference in 
the sounds themselves — some wonderfolly minute variety 
in the way in which the air is set in motion, which our 
exquisite tympani are able to recognise. And there is 
something analogous to all this, at least in the minute dis- 
crimination alluded to, in the phenomena of taste. Think 
of the perfection of that organ which can so readily recog- 
nise, so keenly appreciate the flavour of the nectarine, the 
apricot, the peach ; and is all this purely gratuitous gratifi- 
cation to be despised? If we revel in admiration at the 
£fu:t, may we not> ought we not, to indulge a due degree of 
gratitude at the effect T 

A remarkable circumstance connected with this subject, 
and one that has been often noticed, is that man is the 
only omnivorous animal. He alone is provided with a case 
of instruments adapted to the mastication of all substances 
— teeth to cut, and pierce, and chump, and grind ; a gas- 
tric solvent, too, capable of contending with anything and 
everything — raw substances and oooked, ripe and rotten ; 
nothing comes amiss to him. Other creatures are gene- 
rally restricted to one tort of provender at most. They 
are carnivorous or graminivorous, piscivorous or some- 
thing ivorous, but man is the universal eater. He pounces 
with the tiger upon the kid, with the hawk upon the dove, 
and upon the herring with the cormorant He goes halves 
with the bee in the honey-bell, but turns upon Us partner 
and cheats him out of his share of the produce. He grubs 
up the root with the swine, devours the fruit with the ear- 
wig, and demolishes the leaves with the caterpillar ; for 
all tiiese several parts of different vegetables fUrnish him 
with food. Life itself will not binder his appetite, nor de- 
cay nauseate his palate; for he will as soon devour a lively 
young oyster as demolish the fungous produce of a humid 
field. This propensity is indeed easily abused ; viands of such 
incongruous nature and heterogeneous substance are some- 
times collected as to make an outrageous amalgamation, 
80 that an alderman at a city-least might make one shud- 
der; but this is too curious an investigation — it is the 
abuse of abundance too, and we know that abuse is the 
origin of all evil. The foot should lead us to another 
point of appreciation of goodness and beneficence. The 
adaptation of external nature to that of man has often been 
insisted on — tlie adaptation of roan to all droumstanoea, 
states, and conditions, is carrying out the idea. The in- 
ferior animals are tied down even by the narrowness of 
their animal necessities to a small range of existenoe; but 
man can seldom be placed in any circumstances in which 
his universal appetite cannot be appeased. From the 
naked savage, snatching a berry from the thorn, to the 
well clad, highly civilised denixen of the court, surrounded 
by every comfort, every luxury ; from the tired traveller, 
who opens his wallet and produces his oaten cuke beside 
the welling lymph which is to dake his thirst, to the pursy 
justice, * in fair round belly with good capon lined, whio 
spreads the damask napkin on his knees, tuoks his toes 
under the table, and revels in calipee and calipash, what 
an infinite diversity of circumsUmces? Man, with all his 
natural and artificial necessities, all his social and domestio 
dependencies — more dependent, indeed, upon his f^sllows 
than the fowls of tl>e air — lh)m the grand exuberance of 
nature, and his remarkable adaptation to it in the point 
alluded to, finds subsistence under circumstances in which 
other animals might starve. 

The first and grossest abuse of this exuberance is the 
vice of gluttony, than which a more disgusting and debas- 
ing propensity exists not in the catalogue of crime. Why, 
the kindred vice, more fatal in its results, more extensive 
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in its disastroas consequences, seems at least more excus- 
able in its commission. The very madness that men court 
in the grape has for it often the excuses (paltry though 
they be) of hilarity, and hospitality, and good fellowship, 
to plead. Or there may be keen misery, deep anguish of 
heart, from which a man flies to the transient, foolish, 
cowardly refuge of the bottle; but gluttony ! for a man to 
go quietly, grossly stupifying himself by over-feeding — 
to stultify his faculties and overcome his energies, and bury 
his soul in his body ; yes, we say, making his body, not 
the temple but the Pmb of his spirit, and all for the paltry 
gratification of his palate — faugh ! And there positively are 
men who make eating not the means but the end of 
their existence, who make the gratification of their animal 
appetite a species of idolatry. We should shrink from 
fixing such a stain upon our fellow-creatures had not the 
honest indignation of an apostle painted the picture. We 
can understand a man's making an idol of his children, 
his wealth, his talents; we can understand his attempt 
to deify nature, reason, liberty; but that there are those 
whose ' God is their belly ! ' What a startling fact ! On 
the other hand, there is the abuse of asceticism. We know 
that the different varieties of delicious flavour constitute a 
source of enjoyment of a purely gratuitous description. 
All the purposes of nourishment, it has been frequently 
remarked, might have been achieved without them ; and 
we hold it as an axiom that where enjoyment is the obvious 
end of the Creator's goodness, not to ergoy is to abuse. We 
have, indeed, few instances of absolute asceticism in these 
days. Tiie nasty saints who thought cleanliness a crime 
and eating an iniquity are passed away, and, save some 
poor old miser, who occasionally offers up his wretched 
attenuated carcass upon the altar of mammon, few are 
found to starve themselves ; but, as hinted aboye, there is 
a modification of this folly in the affectation of intellectu- 
ality, much less pernicious in its results, it is true, but 
much less respectable in its motive; for the deep, stern, re- 
ligious infatuation of the anchorite is wanting in the vanity 
and folly of the modem vapourer. 

Miss is too ethereal-minded to think of culinary things. 
She wishes she was a butterfly, to sip the nectar of a 
flower — not a grub, mind you, to live upon its leaves. She 
dotes upon Byron, because he was thin, and wore his col- 
lar open, and she thinks, as she puts her hair in paper, 
what a world of vanity, what a gross, corporeal, ultra- 
material world it is. Her friend Constance is a strong- 
minded woman — she has got a very masculine soul — she 
is rigidly intellectual, and thinks eating and drinking 
waste of time. She fancies that she knows Greek, because 
she has learned the English words derived from that 
learned language in an old spelling-book. She affects hard 
words, has some misty, ha2y ideas about astronomy, but 
thinks gastronomy utterly beneath her. Again, others 
think eating vngenteel. Nothing with them is so vulgar 
as feeding — want of appetite is interesting. We know of 
one young lady who kept a plate of sandwiches in her bed- 
room, thrusting them into a drawer when she heard any 
one approach, that she might seem to be a little eater at 
lunch-time. Some sacrifice comfort to vanity. They are too 
poor to possess both, so they dispense with the comforts, 
almost the necessaries of life, that they may indulge in 
finery and display. That fine Cashmere shawl has cost 
many a scanty meal; that grand satin dress has been 
pinched out of many a pound of beef We seem to be rather 
hard upon the ladies in these remarks, and, with all our 
known devotion to the fair, we must confess that they are 
chiefly to blame in this matter. Men, with all their faults, 
are, in our humble opinion, much more rational in the 
matter of eating and drinking. 

One great practical point in this subject — and we love 
to glean a little wisdom from the lightest topic— is to over- 
come that fastidiousness to which some people are so prone. 
We know that while many tastes are to be acquired, there 
may be much natural and constitutional difference among 
individuals ; but if tastes are to be acquired, so are dis- 
tastes, aud distastes are very disagreeable things. Fas- 
tidiousness is often the result of affectation, but it is not 



I unfrequently real. The palate has been taaght to distft. 
prove, the very stomach to refuse certain species of foodie 
wholesome and nutritious ; and it is the more importeal 
to observe this point, because it is frequently acquired ift 
very early life. If, on the one hand, children ought to b* 
discouraged in the vice of greediness, to which tbey areeo 
liable, so, on the other, should that ^ddiousnesa be over- 
come to which they may be exposed. A man knows bo* 
into what circumstances he may be thrown ; his indulged 
fastidiousness at home may be preparing for bim an im- 
mense amount of inconvenience abroad. We hare often 
pitied most sincerely men, on a journey, for instance, who 
really could not eat what others have partaken of with 
relish and satisfaction. For ourself, we hardly know the 
edible substance in earth, sea, or sky on which we could not 
make a meal. We would not commit so egregious a piece 
of affectation as to .say that we do not like a good dinner, 
or that there are not some things that we especially affect: 
but we do say, and we think it a most valuable advantaf>ev 
that we possess in full man's omnivorous capabilities. We 
have fed in the hall of Isis, under the auspices of bis ma- 
jesty the lord-mayor, the acknowledged king of feastioft 
and we have fed on the mountain-side, without so mucb as 
a drop of * mountain dew * to qualify the cold element ; and 
between these two extremes nothing in reason and season 

I has come amiss at feeding-time. We say * reason and 
season,' because we do not intend to try the train-oil of 
the Esquimaux, nor the rats and mice of the Chinese ; we 
abide by the cuisine of civilised nations. 

The English, as a nation, indeed, are stigmatised 93 
great, if not gross eaters; but we think this is an unfounded 
allegation. We verily believe that the French, fur instance^ 
eat a great deal more, and care a great deal more fiir 
eating, than the English. Compare London in this parti- 
cular with Paris. Your sober London citizen, after a mode- 
rate breakfast, seldom eats anything but a solitary chop, 
if he does so, until the afternoon, dines on a dish or two, 
and peradventure indulges in a single pint of port.. If 
he has not finished business, indeed, the matter is gene- 
rally dispatched in a still more summary manner — de- 
spatched as though it were a waste of time, and hindered 
him from more important avocations. Those of a lover 
grade, who have only their brief hour to make the moaft 
of, repair to the tavern, the ordinary, or the eating-bouse, 
and perhaps with one dish and one draught of porter settle 
the affair. But Paris ! Did it never strike you that the 
grand business of the gay metropolis was gormandising f 
Positively one half of the population seems to find employ- 
ment in feeding the other half. Every other house seems 
to be a cafi trcdtews or restaurateur, and how they all li^e 
by keeping others alive is an unapproachable problem. 
Then look at a Frenchman in the matter of gastronomy. 
His cup of coffee in the morning is temperate enough, 
though sometimes laced with a little Cognac ; but look at his 
d^'eunera lafourchette, with some half-doxen dishes ! and 
then in the afternoon he sets in to the serious business of 
the table. Such a multitude of dishes as under the old 
sumptuary laws of England would have been denied an 
alderman, tickles his palate and provokes his critical acu- 
men. The remainder of the day is devoted to eating or 
amusement, and the positive quantity of provender con^ 
sumed is prodigious. We believe that a Frenchman ofkcA 
devours as much bread at dinner as would serve an £ng- 
lishman for a day or two. 

There are two points connected with our subject that 
deserve a little attention — cookery and carving; and, with 
regard to the first of these, our happy medium is peculiarly 
desirable, for, while some people di^i;ust you with their in> 
cessant talk about the preparation of thar fiK>d, others 
are so careless that good victuals seem to be thrown away 
upon them. Besides the positive waste committed in con- 
sequence of the mistress of a family knowing nothing of 
cookery, there are certain little points of harmless gratii- 
cation that a woman owes to her home and her husband. 
which it is neither wise nor amiable to oyerlook; and 
though it is disgusting to see a woman in the respectable 
ranks of life always dabbling in sauce-pans and stew- 
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ft :a m> shame to ber, but very much the reyerse, to un- 
der stasd something of culinary concerns, to know wlien 
her servants do their best, and to see that they do it. M il- 
lon seems to have had an eye to this in several passages. 
He even makefl our great mother skilful in the combination 
of different flavours : — 



' So saying, with dispatchftil looks, in haute 
She turns, on hospitable thouffhts intent, 
What choice to choose for delicacy best. 
What order, so oontrired as not to mix 
Tastes, not well joined, indegant, but brln^r 
Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change.' 

Again, in his charming ode, he says — 

* Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, 
Are at their savoury dinner set, 
Of herbs and other country measw, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses.* 

These things are not beneath the notice of the poets. It is 
the characteristic of genius to elevate its subject into ele- 
jnmce, and not to allow its subject to depress it into yuI- 
gariry. 

Akin to cookery is carving. What a pleasure it is to 
see A truly graceful woman doing the honours of her hus- 
band's table ! Not with intense solicitude, as if her heart 
nna in the kitchen, and she sat on the tenter-hooks of sus- 
pense, fearing every dish should prove a failure, but with 
ease, and pleasantness, and kindly hospitality, while every 
d!>ih, under the hands of dexterous carvers, is duly appor- 
tioned. Why ! there is no greater mark of civilisation in 
the whole history of man than the way in which he takes 
bis meals, and carving is a very considerable item in the 
account. Yon shall see some men carve a fowl, for in- 
Htanoe, as though they made a few passes over it with the 
wand of Harlequin, and the thing was done, while others 
Uo so wrench and dislocate it as to make one's very joints 
ache. Brutus — stei-n, sober, cold curmudgeon as he was — 
knew something about carving, and could appreciate it 
Uesays — 

• Let's carve him as a dish fit for the cods, 
Kot hew him as a carcass fit for hounds'— 

1 eool way of talking about assassinating Ctesar; and for 
cur own part we would much rather carve a fowl than a 
friend : yet you see he held the notion thnt there is a great 
difference in the way in wltich a thing is to be cut up. 
ivjme men are very awkwardly situated for want of a little 
dt xterity in carving — bashful men in particular. We are 
not particularly bashful, but we do confess to a little low 
intrigue in placing ourself at table for the purpose of 
avcading an unintelligible dish. We have known people 
go without some particular viands because they could not 
tenture on tlie carving of them. Two strangers at an inn- 
bnnk&st mutually declined a fowl because neither of them 
liked to carve before the other. They became good friends 
in the course of the day, and the fact came out in the way 
of gossip. Another cold fowl appeared at dinner. What 
WM to be done ? They were not to be disappointed agnin ; 
so when the waiter's back was turned they cut it by main 
force down the middle, and each pocketed his portion, to 
be dealt jrith at an after period. 

Bat enough of this * bald, disjointed chat.' Let us be 
inerry and wise ; and as brevity is the soul of wit, appro- 
priate the soul if we cannot accomplish the boiiy. Not 
entirely useless will our gossip be if it throw out a hint 
iguost gluttony on the one hand and affected !<toicisra on 
^ other. If it warn ns against an inconvenient fastidi- 
OQsiKss, or if it urge us to take a wider and more grateful 
glftooe upon the exuberance with which the Giver of all 
(W has scattered his bounties on all bands around us, 
so shall we be induced in this sense to use the good gifts 
of His providence without abusing them. Above all, it it 
luQt to us not to judge one another hastily, let not the 
man who heedctb these things call his brother a churl be- 
CM!e he heedeth them not, and before we too hastily set 
doKnaman as gross, sensual, grovelling, let us remember 
how the words, * a gluttonous man, a wine bibber,' were 
'^Rce employed. Iota. ] 



CHIPS FROM MY LOG. 
No. XI. 
SIOBTS IN CANTON— OPIUM-SMOKINO — PLACES ON THE EIVEI 
— A THEATBB— OAHDENS— VIOTOEIA, BONO-KONQ — INCI 
DKNT ON BOARD— CUARACTEB OF THE CHINESE. 

Stopping one day in our wanderings through Canton t< 
look at some Chinamen cutting wooden types, a gentle 
man belonging to the American Baptist Mission accosted 
us, and, having introduced himself, kindly offered to show 
us a few objects of interest He took us first to the Ningpc 
exchange ; a place where the native merchants from Ning- 
po transact their business and reside while at Canton. It 
contained, besides a pubMc hall, some dining and sleeping 
apartments ; places also for idols, and the paraphernalia 
connected with their worship; together with a theatre. 
Our conductor then took us through a large dwelling- 
house belonging to Pun-din-qua, one of the Hong mer- 
chants; and here we found the passages, stairs, and other 
internal arrangements so complicated and bewildering 
that, if left to ourselves in the interior, we should have felt 
considerable difficulty in getting out again. The floors 
were paved with earthenware and porcelain slabs, and the 
partitions between many of the apartments were composed 
of translucent plates of pearl shells. Marble tables and 
curiously carved couches and chairs were scattered over 
the rooms, while chandelier.^, and the peculiar Chinese 
lanterns, hung in abundance from the roofs. The walls 
were adorned with sentences from favourite authors, also 
with drawings in china-ink, and with slabs uf marble hav- 
ing indistinct figures of trees and other natural objects 
depicted on them as if by the hand of nature, but really 
by some artificial process. In the library we found a 
pretty large collection of Chinese books on shelves, ar- 
ranged in utter defiance of all plan or symmetry. In one 
of the open courts there were flowers in pots, and some 
plants of the sacred lotus in boxes mounted on wheels. 
High up on one of the side walls of this court was fixtfd a 
large red- painted board, having gilded on it a Chinese 
word signifying * happiness.' From the roof of the house 
we saw the garden with its fish-ponds and pavilions, and 
also a great part of the city, with two pagodas nearly in 
ruins. 

On leaving this place, Mr S. led us through several 
streets decorated in a very showy m inner for one of the 
annual festivals. From conls 8tret<jhing across the street, 
between the houses, were suspended beautiful chandeliers 
and other glass ornaments, with festoons of coloured silks 
intervening, and, at intervals, groups of figures brilliant 
with paint and gold — all hanging aloft, above the heads of 
the passengers. 

Going among the shops about sunset, we entered some 
where the inmates were engaged at their evening meal. 
The tables were laid out with small dishes of strange- 
looking mixtures, with a supply of rice standing on one 
side, intended evidently for the bulk of the repast Every 
person was furnished with a couple of chop-sticks, a small 
porcelain spoon with a short handle, a diminutive cup for 
tea, and a basin for holding rice. Instead of tea some had a hot 
mixture containing samskoo — a spirit distilled chiefly from 
rice : a most disagreeable taste it had. The shojkecpers 
take only two regular meals aday — the first between nine 
and ten in the morning, and the ^econd about sunset; but 
they have always tea beside them, and take it frequently 
(without cream or sugar) in the intervals of business. 
When making purchases we often got a cup of excellent 
tea from them, and, knowing our taste, they generally 
produced sugar-candy with it. 

Returning next day to the ship, we landed at the village 
of Whampoa, and visited Kang-fooug's manufactory of 
soy, preserved ginger, samshoo, &o. Soy is made from 
the seeds of a leguminous plant — a species of dolichos. 
They are first boiled soft, then mixed with flour, and al- 
lowed to ferment in earthen pots for some months; a 
quantity of .salt is then added, and the mixture is strained, 
and again set aside in earthen vessels to improve by age. 
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It was Bold from the manufactory for twelve dollars a 
pecul(183ilba.)«? 

At Whampoa our comprador took us also to see an 
opium-smoking es^tablishment. We bad no difficulty in 
getting admission to witness the process, notwithstanding 
that death is the penalty denounced against the owners of 
these places, and blows and imprisonment to those that fre- 
quent them. Two Chinamen were indulging in a whifif when 
we went in. They were reclining on a bamboo-oouch, with 
a pipe, a glass lamp, and a litt!e extract of opium, contained 
in a minute vase of tortoise-shell, lying between them. If a 
common round ruler were bored nearly throughout, and 
into the side of it^ towards the closed end, were fixed a 
knob with a small aperture drilled through it to the in- 
ternal cavity, a pretty good representation would be formed 
of the sort of pipe they were using. The method of smok- 
ing was as follows : One of them took a wire and dipped 
it in the opium, which was about the consistence of treacle. 
The portion thus raised he held over the lamp until it was 
dried up ; then taking the end of the pipe in his mouth, 
and bringing the bowl close to the flame of the lamp, he 
kindled Uie opium on the wire, thrust it into the small 
aperture of the bowl, and immediately sacked through. 
He did not puff out the smoke as people do from tobacco, 
but drew it in by a long inhalation, and let it escape 
through his nose. The pipe had then to be re-charged by 
the wire as at first 

Leaving Whampoa and proceeding down the river, we 
landed on French Island, much against the will of our 
sampan-men, who feared lest we should be ill-used by the 
natives; but feeling sufficiently valorous in the possession 
of a double-barrelled gun and our constant companions 
the * Penang lawyers,' we clambered up one of the hills 
and had a good view of the country. The hill was par- 
tially coyered with trees, and its sides were formed into 
terraces for the growth of sweet-potatoes and other vege- 
tables. Graves were also scattered about, each with its 
semicircle of ornamental mason-work. The Chinese al- 
ways bury their dead, if possible, on hills, and they visit | 
the tombs once a year to present offerings, and to invoke 
the aid of their departed relatives. 

Leaving this place without molestation, we next landed 
on Danes Island, the low grounds of which were covered 
with rice, sugar-cane, sweet-potatoes, (ic^ and the hills, as 
asual, sprinkled with graves. One small eminence is de- 
voted to the burial of Europeans that die among the ship- 
ping. Proceeding further down, we landed at a small vil- 
lage called Chung-Chow, where there is a six-sided pngoda 
of three storeys, and several temples. One of the latter 
is built against a precipitous rock, and consists of two 
storeys. The ground-floor contains two or three gilded 
images, with joss-sticks and sandal-wood burning before 
them. In the small upper room (which is approached by 
a flight of stone steps) there are no images, but a plain 
altar built against the bare rock which forms the back 
wall of the temple. On the altar there is a small upright 
tablet inscribed with a few Chinese characters, and sur- 
rounded by an ornamental border, the whole being par- 
tially enveloped in a piece of cloth. Beside this simple 
shrine stood a figure of a bird. I was very anxious to 
have these things explained, but our guide could tell us 
nothing about them; and indeed it was generally very 
evident that the common people knew little, and cared 
less, about any of the forms of religious worship practised 
among them. 

We went into a flower-garden beside this village, and a 
little boy belonging to it was very attentive in pointing out 
the various objects of interest-, and giving us a few flowers. 
In return we presented him with a rupee, not having at 
the time any smaller change. The little fellow's gratitude 
was boundless : he tstn-tsin'd over and over again ; shook 
our hands and patted our arms, as though we had en- 
riched him for life. He then ran and gathered for us 
some buds of a sweet-smelling white flower, which the 
Chinese and Malay women often wear in their hair ; and 
he gave us also a basket made of flower-buds fastened on 
a wii'e fhuue. 



On the occasion of another visit to Canton I had an m 
portunity of witnessing a theatrical exhibition, ealkd i 
the Anglo-Chinese jargon Sing-Song. The stage wt 
placed in front of a house, and the audience, which « 
numerous, stood partly in the open air, and partly m. 
semicircle of houses which, being open towards Hut stag 
served as boxes. The dresses were fine and rather tart 
ful, but there were no painted scenes, nor much apparan 
of any kind; and the noise produoc^l by the^ crashing 
gongs, the beating of bamboos, and the squeaking of a » 
of fiddle, was most hideous. I did not stay long enouj 
to get any glimpse of the nature of the plot, but there wi 
abundance of loud talking, fighting, and absurd gesttcoj 
tion, and the audience seemed much interested. The 
theatrical establishments are supportM, I beliere, chief 
by goYcmmcDt. 

Another day we visited an excellent specimen of a 
nese garden, a mile or two up the river from the fkctoi 
It contained beautiful payilions, bridges, artificial 
work and caverns, shady walks, sheets of water t 
vrith lotus-plants and water-lilies, canals with £inoy 
floating in them, large cages full of beautiful birds, 
ther with monkeys and other animals chained to the 
or enclosed in wooden houses. The owner (who was 
Hong merchant) had his summer residence here, and 
house was fitted up in a more airy and ornamental mai 
than the one we examined in town. It contained a sorti 
museum of curiosities, comprising ancient Chinese 
and dresses, pictures, models of machines, such as a 
boat and a locomotive engine; also a camera-obs^ 
Pekin carriage, and such like. On the ground-^oor 
a large dining-room with one side of it formed of glass, 
the purpose c? affording a full view of the stage of a 
erec^ outside. In this house we saw by accident 
small-footed ladies, very good-looking, and having 1 
shining black hair curiously dressed up and omameni 
with flowers and jewellery. Returning along Ae < 
that leads to this place, we were fhKjutntly saluted 
' Fan-kwy-lo (see the foreign devils) l' by the duldrea 
the banks. 

Besides fVequcnt visits to Canton, we often landed 
the ship, and had rambles among the villages and 
fields in the neighbourhood. In general we could do t! 
without molestation, but occasionally we had the natil 
dogs set at us, and now and then the band of idlers thi 
commonly collected about us from curiosity would haj 
manifest^ a slightly riotous disposition. We made 
point, however, of taking such things good-humoured: 
and always got off unscathed, although we were ne' 
without the means of active self-defence when it should 
requisite. After a day's exposure to a hot sun on one 
these excursions I took a fever, which confined me to 
ship for a fortnight; and by the time I hod got pi 
strong again the weather was so much broken up by 
changing of the monsoon that I had very few more op[ 
tunities of looking about me. In the beginning of Novei 
bcr we had a great deal of rain, and the thermometer ~ 
so low as 68 deg., while, about the commencement of 
previous month, it had been as high as 88. 

Wishing to see Calcutta next, and the ship in whii 
then was being homeward-bound, I left her and joi 
another. We began to diop down the river on the \ 
November; passed the Bogue early next morning; and 
the day following went through the narrow, winding ] 
sage called CapsingMoon, and anchored at Uong-K< 
where we made a stay of five dajrs. The town of Victoi 
stretches about two miles along the sea-shoro, at the 
of a pretty lofty ridge, the sides of which are a good 
excavated for tJie streets and houses. The town was 
only in the course of being built, but it already com 
many handsome edifices, and gave every indication 
turning out a smart place. The principal building stone 
white granite, dug in large blocks from the debris of 
mountains. 

After getting business through at Hong-Kong, the 
tain came off one afternoon, and gave orders to have 
ship under weigh. Instead of this, however, the 
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[ aft on the quarter-deck, aiul announced that they 
voold do no more work unless they were to get more 
'grub.' This being refused, on the ground that they had 
BOT« than what they had signed for in the ship's articles, 
ind as they still refused to * turn to,' the captain had no 
kelp but wait Ull next day, and take them on shore to the 
golke magistrate. On stadng their complaint to this funo- 
MMiary, and being asked to descend to particulars, the 
Boly thing they had to say was that they did not get 
BDon^ potatoes, and what they got were not good. Now, 
potatoes being entirely extra, and not mentioned at all in 
die dietary scale, their complaints were of course adjudged 
to be groundless, and they were ordered to return to their 
duty or be sent to prison. They chose the former alter- 
natiye; and on getting on board again — ^haying accom- 
phasbed, 1 belieye, all they wanted, namely, a trip on 
shore — ^ihey set to with a will, and got the anchor up and 
sail made in fine style. On such frivolous pretences on 
the part of English sailors are ships often subjected to de- 
lay and expense in foreign ports. 

Before leaving the subject of China entirely, I have a 
remark to venture on the character of the people. Pre- 
vious to going there, I was led to believe, both from oral 
and written testimony, that the Chinese were a dishonest, 
double-dealing race, ever ready to take advantage of the 
ignorance or inexperience of Europeans, and so expert in 
their nefarious practices that no watchfulness would pro- 
tect a person from being cheated or 'robbed. My experi- 
ence was of course too short to enable me to form a de> 
dded opinion; but, during a stay of more than two 
months, and in the course of frequent dealings with shop- 
keepers and artisans, I never suffered myself; nor did I 
see any other person suffer, from their want of honesty. 
On the contrary, they always appeared to me a cheerful 
and industrious people, peaceable and friendly among 
themselves, and as honest in their dealings with strangers 
ss people of the same class generally are in more civilised 
regions. From this estimate the low rabble must, of course, 
he exchoded : they are a pest not only to foreigners but 
also to the decent Chinese theuLselves ; and that even the 
better classes do cheat very cleverly at times cannot be 
denied, for otherwise the opinion would not be so com- 
monly held ; but I suspect that the individuals who have 
occasion to form a low estimate of the honesty of the Chi- 
Mse in general are chiefly those who go everywhere armed 
with suspicion, and who pride themselves in their sagacity 
in making bargains, and their skill in detecting a cheat, 
li were a pity if such persons were to find their keenness 
sod rigilance altogether useless. 



ATHENS. 

No nation of anttqaity faroishea so much of interesting 
material for the historian as Greece. Her sons were long 
and greatlj distinguished for their martial superiority. 
Glorious laurels were won by them on the plains of Mara- 
thon, where 10,000 Athenians, under the command of 
Miltiades, gained the memorable victory over the Persian 
army, numbering upwards of 100,000 foot and horse. No 
less brave, though less favoured by fortune, were the 300 
Spartans, who disputed for three successive days the 
siriits of Thermopylae, with, according to some authori- 
ties, nearly five million Persians under Xerxes. It is a 
aad reflection, that a nation so accomplished in arras, and 
tberefnre so well able to beat back the approaches of the 
common enemy, should have, in the course of time, 
yielded to feelings of weak rivalry and bitter jealousy, 
aod tnrned their arms against each other. In the or- 
der of events, wc shall have to chronicle the subjugation 
of the hiprh-minded and noble Athenians, by the war- 
like Spartajis and their allies. The wisdom of her laws 
has b*-en lonjj and wid«'ly celebrated. Those enact- 
ed by Draco were minutely, and even iu the then state 
of sooiety, needlessly severe — the puniihment of death 
bein^ awarded to every ofFen^e. But those promulgated 
( br Solon and Lycnr^jux, thoup^h marked by proat deci- 
I xion, were characterised by a large amount of fairness, it 



would be too much to expect in them perfect consisteney ; 
but none has ever denied to them a minute acquaintance 
with human nature, and a wise application of necessary 
restraints. Greece was the home of poetry, eloquence, 
and philosophy. Here old Homer recited the immortal 
productions of his muse, and inspired the populace with 
the love of song ; Socrates and Plato cultivated the vari- 
ous departments of an advanced philosophy; Aristotle 
trained the youth in subtle dialectics ; Demosthenes charm- 
ed and swayed the people by a commanding eloquence. 

Ancient Greece was divided into the five following divi- 
sions: Peloponnesus, Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, and 
Greece proper. Greece, properly so called, was again 
divided mto a number of parts : — (Etolia, Doris, Boeotia, 
and Attica. Athens was the capital of Attica, and is now 
that of the modem kingdom of Greece. 

Attica has been compared to a triangle, and the com- 
parison is accurate. Two sides, the east and south, are 
washed by the sea, and the other is bounded by a range 
of mountains. Athens, of whose site, and historjj:, and 
antiquities, we now proceed to furnish a brief sketch, was 
the capital of this district. It stood at the distance of 
five miles from the sea, but had attached to it three har- 
bours, situated not at great distances from each other* 
From the harbour at either extremity a high and strong 
wall extended to the city, thus at once enclosing the in- 
tervening space and securing a safe and unbroken con- 
nection with the sea. This arrangement gave to Athens 
an importance and power which no inland town, however 
well-chosen the situation, and however splendid and ex- 
tensive its buildings might be, can ever possess. In the 
plain there rises a huge rock with three abrupt sides. ^ It 
is only accessible at one point — the north-west. Like 
many of the isolated rocks in our own country, it presents 
a flat surface, though somewhat rugged and uneven. On 
this and two or three other eminences the early inhabi- 
tants of the plain seem to have begun to erect buildings, 
probably in the first instance for safety. Gradually the 
site was occupied ; and at length, streets, and temples, 
and statues, rose around its base, and stretched in all di- 
rections. We may, for the sake of illustration, suppose 
the city to have formed a circle, and the hilly eminences 
to have occupied the centre. The Acropolis, Areopagus, 
and the Hill of the Museum were all within the walls of 
the ancient city ; while mount Lycabettus, with its peaked 
summit, rose on the north-east just without the walls. 
On the east, the river Ilissus, on whose banks was erected 
a temple sacred to the muses, separated the city from the 
heights of Hymettos. In the hot season of the year its 
waters are exhausted before it reaches the sea, by the 
natural heat and numerous channels for artificial irriga- 
tion. Around the city were the cemeteries, especially on 
the north and north-west. They commenced in this 
direction immediately without the walls, and stretched to 
considerable distances. * The road from the gate Dipy- 
lum to the Academy was lined with the tombs of illustrious 
men, such as Pericles, Thrasybulus, Chabrias, and Phor- 
mion. Here too were the monuu^ents of those who fell 
in their country's service : a slab of stone, with the name 
and township of each individual, was the honour paid by 
the state to iu citizens who died in battle. The academy 
was surrounded with a wall, planted with trees, and orna- 
mented with fountains of water. Near it was the tomb 
of Plato.' The wall that enclosed the city was strength- 
ened by towers at regular intervals. The walls that 
joined the city with the ports were strengthened and pro- 
tected in a similar manner. The space enclosed by these 
walls was, in the best days of Athens, largely occupied 
with houses; and the three sea-ports extended so much 
as to form, combined, a city larger then Athens itself. 
Nothint,' now remains of these extensive buildings save 
the ruins of a temple, and the foundation of some j-arts 
of the walls. Such is the end of human greatness. The 
limited district nf Attica is not the most beauiiful or fer- 
tile portion of Greece; >et ir is varied in scenery, and 
d'^eply interesting to the man of taste. The hi. Is, girdled 
with wood, enclo.se dcli;;littul valleys, where sparkle, as 
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Id dajs of old, the crystal fountain and the fairy stream. 
The climate is still delicious and the sky serene. It is 
still the land of poet)^ : 

• Where'er wo tread, 'tis haunted holy fironnd ; 
Ku earth of thine is lost in valf^ar mouli! : 
Bat one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the muses' tali-s seem truly told ; 
Till tlie sense aches with gazin;; tu behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt npon. 
Each hill and dale, each deeponint; glen and wold, 
Dt'lies the power whioli crushed thy temples gone; 
Age shakes Athcnu's power, but spares grey Marathon. 

Long to the remnants of thy splendours past 
Sliall pilgrims pensive and unwearied .hrong; 
Long shall the voyager with th' lonlin blost 
Hall the bright clime of battle and ot song I 
Long Khali thine annals and immortal tuugne 
Y\\\ with thy fame the youth of many a hhoro— 
Boast of the aged, leswn of the yonng, 
Which sages venerate and bards adore- 
As Pallaa and the mnse unveil their awftxl lore.'- -Bpron. 

The history of Attica is lost in the fables that surround 
its origin. According to all accounts, however, it appears 
certain that the first form of government recognised was 
monarchical. Seventeen kings reigned in succession, and 
it is interesting to observe that the last of these, Codrus 
by name, was contemporary with Saul the first king of 
Israel. Medon, the son of Codrus, was placed at the head 
of the commonwealth with the titla of Archon, or gover- 
nor. The archons were originally appointed for life, af- 
terward for ten years, and at a still later period for one 
year only. In the eyes of the Athenians, jealous of their 
liberties, the office, as originally instituted, resembled 
too closely the regal power they had just destroyed. The 
monarchy gave place to an oligarchy, and this again to 
the democratic form of government. It is rather curious 
that at the time the children of Israel were murmuring 
against God, and demanding a king to go before them to 
battle, like the other nations, the Athenians had grown 
disgusted with their kings, and had resolved to abolish 
the office. Under the democracy, Athens increased in 
importance, power, and splendour. The naturally unpro- 
ductive soil of Attica seems to have been productive 
of two results that mightily infltienced, and consolidated 
the power of her inhabitants. First, for a long period, 
no enemy cast a longing eye upon their territories, 
deeming them unworthy the cost of conquest. They were 
thus left to reap the consequences of a lengthened peace. 
Besides, at an early period of their history, the various 
townships seem to have been brought into a close and 
friendly alliance. Secondly, the unproductiveness of the 
soil, coupled as it was with a natural and universal ab- 
stemiousness, in all probability contributed not a little 
to that state of mental superiority and philosophic attain- 
ment which so lung distinguished the Athenians. On 
the other hand, the naturally fertile district of Boeotia 
supported a population notorious for their rudeness and 
intellectual indolence. Perhaps the history of nations 
will be found to support our philosophy on this point. 
Where the people feed but sparingly, and have few luxu- 
ries, the spiritual man is more fully developed, and his 
varions capacities better and more extensively exercised. 
At all events, in the case before us, the period of the 
Athenian influence and glory was co- existent with the 
period of their frugality and temperance. In proportion 
as riches and effeminacy increased, so were developed 
those principles and passions that first corroded the unity 
and strength of A thens, and then easily worked her over- 
throw. 

Under this new order of things many turbulent spirits 
^ose, and by their lengthened contentions endangered 
in no small degree the safety of the state. Her power 
during this period did not increase ; and she was fortu- 
nate in being able to retain her former position and influ- 
ence. The experience through which the Athenians 
passed, appears to have impressed them with the convic- 
tion that the governing power was now incapable of regu- 
lating and controlling the numerous elements that were 
At work. It was accordingly resolved to entrust the 
management of the state to a legislator, who should be 



endowed with the requisite authority. The choice fell 
npon Draco, a man of wisdom and integrity. At this 
time the social condition of the people was deplorable. 
The poorer classes were not only indebted to the rich ; 
but many of them had been compeTled, through want, to 
sell themselves to this class as slaves. They were da- 
roorous for a new division of the lands, being persuaded 
that this would prove a remedy for all their evils. All 
eyes were turned to Draco. His well-known wisdom and 
interest in the poor emboldened the sufferers to anticipate 
the most complete reformation ; on the other hand, bis 
integrity, and being himself a wealthy man, gave the rich 
ground to believe that be would give due consideration 
to their lawful claims. There seems to have been no 
written laws previous to this date (b.c. 624). The new 
legislator published, in course, certain laws, which asto- 
nished the people by their rigour. Every offence, great 
and small, was to be punished with death ; a circumstance 
which led Demades long after to say that the laws of Draco 
were written, not with ink, but with blood. On the mat- 
ter of debt and slavery—the vital question between the 
body of the people and the rich — he seems to have come 
to no decision. His laws, however, because of their seve- 
rity, were speedily rendered all but void, through the 
sentiments of humanity that influenced the judges. 
Twenty years after the issuing of these laws, and when 
society was threatened with a relapse, because of their 
disuse, the eyes of tlfe chief men were directed towards s 
man greatly distinguished for his wisdom, integrity, and 
moderation. This person was Solon, the true founder of 
Athenian law. He was bom at Salamis, but educated 
at Athens. By his father he was descended from King 
Codrus. After finishing his studies, he travelled through 
the other Grecian statt'S. On his return be was chosen 
supreme legislator. He might have become absolute, and 
been recognised as king of Athens, as there was at this 
time a wide-spread desire among the wealthy to rettim 
to the ancient form of government. But Solon would 
not accept the proffered crown ; he contented himself with 
the office of lawgiver. The vexed question of the debts 
and slavery of the poor soon came up ; and on it his deci- 
sion was such as neither to satisfy the one party nor the 
other. He decreed that all debts should be immediately 
cancelled ; and that no man should be deprived of liberty 
on the ground of inability to pay his redemption-money. 
The rich were irritated by the law, and the poor were dis- 
appointed. Solon, however, stood firm, and oltimately 
prevailed. He softened the laws of Draco; abolbhing 
death for every crime save that of murder, and institoted 
many others, conceived on such an enlightened and libe- 
ral principle as rendered them remarkably appropriate 
to the existing circumstances, and still renders them the 
admiration of all. He regulated offices and magistracies, 
all of which he left in the hands of the rich ; and balanced 
this power by conferring upon the people certain priri- 
leges. Solon augmented the authority of the Areopagus, 
giving to that tribunal, as the supreme'court of judicature, 
a general inspection over all affairs, and also the care of 
seeing the laws put into execution. When these laws bad 
been published, and the people by oath had engaged to 
respect and follow them, he removed from Athens. In 
his absence disputes arose, and the people were gathered 
into parties, with men accomplished and brave at their 
head. On his return he exerted his authority to remedy 
the evils that threatened the liberties of the state, bat 
was unsuccessful. Pisistratus, the leader of the moun- 
taineers and handicraftsmen, gained the ascendency. Two 
years after this Solon died, much regretted by the usurper, 
who always treated him with respect, and even kind- 
ness. For about fifty years Athens was governed by 
tyrants, with various fortunes ; at length in 508 B.C. they 
were driven from the city — the same year the kings were 
banished from Rome. The Athenians manifested the 
greatest desire to honour the memories of their deliverers, 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, and acted in the most gene- 
rous manner towards their descendants. With the re- 
covery of her liberty, Athens recoi^tfdjier spirit and 
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martial energy, but for a time was still subject to disputes 
and outbreaks. It was now that the Spartans, for the 
first time, allowed their envy and jealousy to appear, and 
urge them to interfere with the affairs of Athens. It 
was proposed by them to their allies that the son of one 
of the tyrants should be again brought to Athens, and by 
their united force placed upon the Athenian throne. This 
base attempt was crushed in the bud, mainly by the noble 
stand taken by the representative of Corinth. However, 
what the Spartans did not do, was attempted by Arta- 
pheroes the Persian ; and hence the origin of the wars 
between the Persians and the Greelcs. 

It b said that Darius was so incensed against the 
Greeks tliat a servant every evening, by his order, repeat- 
ed these words in the king's hearing — * Remember, O 
king, to punish the Athenians/ Preparations were made 
GO a vast scale to invade Greece, and subdue its turbulent in- 
habitants. An army of not less than 100,000 men, and ac- 
cording to some 600,000, was speedily raised and despatched 
on this important expedition, under the command of Datis 
and Artaphemes, who superseded Mardonius in the com- 
mand in these parts. Before engaging in the enterprise, 
Danus sent heralds to the different states in Greece, to 
demand of them, in token of submission, according to the 
Persian custom, earth and water. Most of the states were 
so terrified at the name and number of the Persians that 
they without delay acceded to the request ; but Athens 
sod Sparta sent a very different reply. The heralds to 
these cities were cast, the one into a well and the other 
into a ditch, and told to lake thence earth and water to 
their master. No time was now lost in prosecuting the 
war — the Persians making all necessary preparations for 
the attack, and the Grecians providing for the defence. 
Darius had given instrnctions to his generals to plunder 
and born Eretria and Athens, not even sparing the 
temples, and to take the inhabitants prisoners, to be 
transmitted to Persia. So certain were they of victory 
that they provided themselves with chains and fetters for 
this purpose. At length the army reached Eretria, a city 
of Eoboea, which they took after a siege of seven days, 
bat ooiy by the treachery of some of the principal inha- 
bitants. Meanwhile the fleet had taken possession of most 
of the islands in the JEgean Sea. The city was reduced 
to ashes, and the inhabitants were sent in chains to Per- 
lia. The victorious Persians now advanced towards Attica, 
and arrived at the town of Marathon, ten miles from 
Athena. The fate of Eretria was made known to the 
Athenians, and they were called on to surrender. In the 
meantime they had sent to Lacedsemon to desire succours 
against the common enemy. Their desire was promptly 
granted ; but, owing to a superstitious notion, the Spar- 
tans could not march till the full moon. Not only the 
fate of Athens but that of all Greece mu^t be decided 
before the full moon. The Athenians, then, to the num- 
ber of 10,000, aided by 1,000 PlaUoe, met the enemy on 
the plain of Marathon, resolved to conquer or to die. The 
ehemy, according to the most sober calculations, amounted 
to upwards of 100,000 men. Ten to one did the Athe- 
nians fight that day at Marathon I The common danger 
qoenched the feelings of jealousy among the Athenian 
generals, and by common consent the command was en- 
trusted to Miltiades. He chose a strong position, pro- 
tected in the rear by a hill, and flanked on both sides by 
Urge trees, where he awaited the signal for battle. No 
aooner was this given than the Athenians rushed upon 
the enemy, and, by the suddenness and fierceness of the 
attack, shook the Persian lines. The battle was fierce 
and obstinate. Victory oscillated in the balance. Now 
the Athenian centre gives way; but already had the 
Persian wings b'en driven back with great loss and 
confusion. The whole body of the Greeks now press upon 
the Persian centre, and speedily regain the ground lost. 
The enemy wavers, and takes to flight, and the Grecians 
are left undisputed masters of the field. The Persians 
fled to their vessels, thinking by this means to escape the 
fory of their enemies, but in vain. Many were overtaken 
and slain, and many more perished in the waters. Thus 



was completely broken the numerous army of Darius, 
and, by Athenian valour, Greece was saved. Immediately 
after the battle, and while yet reeking with blood, a sol- 
dier made his way for Athens. He arrived at the magis- 
trate's house with the happy news, and was able only to 
utter these words, * Rejoice I the victory is ours,' before 
he fell down and expired. So confident were the Persians 
of victory that they had brought marble with them to 
Marathon to erect a trophv there. The Grecians made of 
it a statue to the goddess Nemesis, who had a temple near 
the spot where the battle was fought. The camp of the 
enemy, containing all manner of costly thin^, fell into 
the hands of the Athenians. The Persian fleet, instead 
of sailing for Asia, attempted to make a descent upon 
Athens, but was prevented by the hurried march of the 
victorious army from the field of battle. Thus the de- 
signs of Darius upon the Greeks were, for the time, com- 
pletely defeated ; but the news of the defeat of his army 
only roused him to the greater determination to subdue 
the refractory Greeks. 

Darius now resolved to raise a still more numerous 
army, at the head of which he should himself march, in 
order to accomplish his object — the entire subjugation of 
the Grecian states. But God, the righteous governor of 
the universe, cut short his specious plans and splendid 
hopes of victory, by sending the messenger of death, and 
withdrawing him from this earthly scene. Xerxes suc- 
ceeded to his father's throne and hi.n father's ambition. 
Preparations for the war went forward. In due time an 
enormous army marched for Europe, at the head of which 
was the king. The army was supported by a fleet con- 
sisting of many hundred sail. Altogether, there were 
not fewer persons engaged in this mad enterprise than five 
millions. Strange things are told of the arrogance and 
folly of the Persian monarch. It is said that he ordered 
300 lashes to the waters of the Hellespont for having 
broken down his bridge of boats, by which he intended to 
transport his army. After incredible labour and loss of 
time, he succeeded in constructing a bridge of boats and 
trunks of trees lashed together with strong cables, along 
which the army took several days to file. The Greeks 
were not idle in the interval. Every effort was made to 
prevail on the different states to join in an honourable al- 
liance against the common foe. But, partly through fear, 
and partly through petty jealousies, the confederacy was li- 
mited to the Athenians and Spartans. Taught by expe- 
rience, the Greeks had now a considerable navy at their 
service, the command of which was entrusted to Eurybiades, 
a Lacedeemonian. The land army was under the leader- 
ship of Leonidas, one of the kings of Lacedsemon. It 
was resolved in a council of war to choose a favourable po- 
sition, and give the enemy an early opportunity of judg- 
ing of Grecian courage and prowess. Thermopylae was 
fixed upon for this purpose. This is a narrow pass of 
Mount (Eta, between Thessaly and Phocis, and only 
twenty-five feet broad. There was no other way by which 
the Persian army could enter Achaia. and it was capable 
of being defended by a mere handful of men. The Gre- 
cian army amounted in all to 11,200, of which number 
4000 were appointed to defend the pass. When Xerxes 
arrived at Thermopylae, he was astonished to find that the 
Greeks were resolved to stop his progress. He sent a 
party to reconnoitre, and delayed four days, thinking that 
the presence of his army would lead them to break their 
resolution and retreat. In this he was deceived ; these 
men knew that their liberties and lives were in the most 
imminent peril, and their determination was to conquer 
or to die. When the army was found steadfast, Xerxes 
tried the effect of bribes and flattery on their general. 
Leonidas bad made to him the most splendid promises, 
with the assurance that, should become over to the king's 
party, he would be crowned king of all Greece. The pro- 
posals were rejected with scorn and indignation; and 
when afterwards he was written to, to deliver up his arms, 
his spirited reply was, ' Come and take them.* Nothing 
now remained but to march to the pass and engage the 
Grecians. Orders were issued to take them alive and 
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bring them to the king. The first onset was terrific; 
the Persians were repulsed and put to flight. The im- 
mortal band, consisting of 10,000 Teterans, were next or- 
dered to face the Spartans ; but they were as unsuccess- 
ful as those that preceded them. Xerxes was now driven 
to his wit's end, and feared that by force the pass neyer 
could be taken. At this juncture, a countryman sought 
the Persian camp, and pointed out a secret path which 
conducted to an eminence which commanded the Spartan 
forces. This eminence was immediately seized, and now 
it was obvious to the band of patriots that they had been 
betrayed. Victory was impossible; nothing remained 
but certain death or ignominious flight. Leonidas in- 
stantly made his choice---he resolved to die. But the loss 
of four thousand brave men was more than Greece could 
in the present emergency afford, consequently he ordered 
the whole to retreat save his 300 Spartans, who were pre- 
pared with their leader to sell their lives at the highest 
C' e. Animated by a brief but spirited address from 
nidas, they received the attack of the Persians with 
firmness ; but the shock was violent and bloody. Their 
noble-minded leader was the first who fell ; and around 
his dead body the battle raged with the utmost fury. In- 
credible deeds were performed by the Spartans, multi- 
tudes of their enemies were cut down, but nothing could 
turn the day in their favour. At length, they were over- 
whelmed with numbers, not conquered, and one only of 
the devoted 300 escaped with his life. The results of this 
engagement were of the most beneficial nature; all 
Greece longed to imitate, and show themselves worthy of 
the brave Spartans. In after times, a magnificent monu- 
ment was erected at Thermopylss, in honour of those who 
fell there in defence of their country. One of the inscrip- 
tions was couched in these appropriate words : — * Gk>, pas- 
senger, and toll at Lacedemon that we died here in obe- 
dience to our sacred laws.' 

On the same day on which the action at ThermopylsB 
was fought, a navaJ engagement took place, which, though 
not decisive in favour of the Greeks, was yet encouraging 
to them. Several other actions followed of a similar 
character ; but that which gave the advantage to the 
Greeks, and broke the spirit of the Persians, was the naval 
battle of Salamis. After the Hction at Thermopylae, the 
latter pushed forward to Athens^ where they found a city 
deserted of its inhabitants, with only a handful of brave 
men, who would not, for any consideration, leave their 
post in the citadel, and who were put to the sword. The 
city itself was laid in ashes. Themistocles, in accordance 
with the response of the oracle of Delphi, that there would 
he no other way of saving Athens but by wooden wallSf pre- 
vailed upon the people, after much eloqueiit pleading, to 
evacuate the city, and betake themselves to the fleet The 
aged, the women, and their children were conveyed to an 
island where they were considered safe. With their homes 
in ashes, and their fathers, wives, and children thus ex- 
posed and constituted spectators of their valour, the Athe- 
nians met the enemy. Thus situated, and impelled by 
such considerations, though greatly inferior in point of 
numbers, victory could not but be theirs. Xerxes, who 
had caused a platform to be erected, from which he might 
witness the engagement, was compelled to behold the de- 
feat and destruction of his numerous fleet, without having 
it in his power to render the slightest service, either by 
word or action. He returned with the utmost precipi- 
tancy to Asia, and left the prosecution of the war to Mar- 
donius, with an army of 300,000 men. The crisis was 
now past, and though the Athenians were compelled again 
to evacuate their city, and to fight another battle — the 
battle of Platas — yet even their enemies do not seem 
to have anticipated now the accomplishment of their ob- 

i"eci. At length, they entirely disappeared, leaving be- 
lind them vast spoil, by which the Grecians were enriched, 
and we may add enervated. The Persians and the Greeks 
still lived at variance ; but we cannot trace the matter 
furthf-r. No soonor were the states of Greece delivered 
from the presence and terror of their formidable enemy 
than they began to differ among thcm:iclvcs. Athens and 



Sparta grew jealous of each other. The latter, especuHyv 
feared the restoration of her rival to her former pvver 
and glory ; and actually attempted to prevent her from ro- 
building her walls. But the Atheoians, 1^ a atraUgvei, 
succeeded in efieeting their purpose before the XtMnxdm- 
monians were aware. At length, matters came to acriais, 
and the whole of Greece was involved in the qoari^ 
Several of the states took part with the Spartawa, while 
others cast in their influence in favour of the Atlieokos. 



Hence the origin of the Pelopoonesian war. This 
but unnatural war lasted twenty-seven years, and was 
characterised by great cruelty on both sidet. Tbe first 
blow was struck on the 7th of May, b.c. 431. The King 
of Sparta followed this up by an invasion of Attica at tbt 
bead of 60,000 men, and wasted the country with fire and 
sword. Pericles, who was at the head of the Athenian 
government, did not attempt to stop his prpgressy bnt ia»- 
mediately commanded a fleet to sail and ravage the coesCs 
of the Peloponnesus. For a time various fortune fi>Uoved 
the Athenians ; and at length their superiOTitj was so 
far acknowledged by the Spartans, as to lead them to tme 
for peace. The terms were rejected, and the war oonii- 
nued. Greek fought with Greek as if bent on a wmrof exter- 
mination. The result ofthe whole was, that after, tbroagh 
the intrigues of the allies, all proposals of peace were re- 
jected, the Athenians were shut up ui their dtj, and 
through the intrigues of the aristocracy were forced to 
capitulate on dishonourable terms. The defi^ncee at tiie 
sea-ports were destroyed, the walls that joined tbeoe with 
the city were thrown down, and their fleet was redaced to 
some dozen vessels. They resigned every pretensioii to 
their ancient dominions; and were compelled to recall 
those members of the aristocracy who bad been banished 
the republic for seeking its overthrow. The whole was 
wound up with a festival, and the appointment of thirty 
tyrants, by Lysander, over the unfortunate etty. The 
Athenians laboured long under their calamities ; and though 
they gained some of their ancient spirit in the time of 
Philip of Macedon, yet they could not resbt the goideo 
influence of this prince. They became subject to the Ro- 
mans B.c. 86. and latterly were brought under the cruel 
sway of the Turk, from which they were but recently de- 
livered. In the year 1834 was instituted the modern 
kingdom of Greece, of which Athens is the capital. Such 
is a brief history of a people most distinguished for their 
love of liberty, and from whom sprung some of the wkest, 
most able, and most eloquent of men. This b a subject 
on which one is strongly tempted to moralise ; bat» em- 
sidering the great length to which this paper has already 
extended, this exercise must be devolved upon the roader. 
Before we conclude, we must devote a paragraph to 
the interetting antiquities that abound in and around the 
city. * The most striking object is the Aoropolb or Citadd, 
a rock which rises abruptly from the plain, and is crowaed 
with the Parthenon. Opposite to the west end of the. 
Acropolis, and separated from it by a depression, is the 
Areopagus, or Hill of Mars, on the eastern and highest 
extremity of which was the court ofthe Areopagus. Adja- 
cent to the Areopagus on the west was the Pnyx, where 
the public meetings were held in the more ancient period 
of the state, and where a bema, or pulpit of stone, still 
marks tbe place from which the assembly was addressed.' 
The principal ornament of the Acropolis was the Parthe- 
non, or Temple of Minerva. The circumstances that re- 
lated to the early life of the goddess were all represented 
with wonderful minuteness on the entrance. The statue 
of the goddess was composed of gold and ivory, and stood 
twenty-six cubits high. It was reckoned one of the mas- 
terpieces of Phidias. To those who approached Athens 
by sea, the spear and helmet of this colossal figure are 
said to have been visible at a great distance. At the vest 
end of the Acropolis, which was the only entrance, tliere 
was a magnificent work of Pentelic marble, which served 
both as an approach and a defence to the citadel. This 
splendid buihiing existed as late as the year 1G76, but is 
now demolisluHl. The great theatre for dramatic exhibi- 
tions and t!ic nin^ical theatre stood on the Acropolb. A 
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Doble figare, seated, which stood here, is now in the El- 
gin T%Mm of the Brttiah Moseam, and is known as the statue 
of BaeehttB. Many temples were scattered over the city ; 
< the ciij was indeed wholly given to idolatry.' The Tern- 
ale of Theseus, which stood north of the Areopagus, and is 
boiU of beaotifttl white marble, is one of the best pre- 
served baildings of ancient Athens. Areopagus, or Mar's 
Hill, is an isolated precipitous rock. It stood in the 
centre of ancient Athens. It was here that the court of 
the same name held its sittings in the open air, and under 
night. It was to this spot, and before this court, the most 
famoos in the world, that Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, 
was bronglit, that the Athenians might have the opportu- 
nity of ascertaining the nature of his doctrines. The fol- 
lowing deacription is from Dr Clarke : — ' It is not pos- 
sible to conceive a situation of greater peril, or one more 
calcalaied to prove the sincerity of a preacher, than that 
in which the apostle was here placed ; and the truth of 
this will perhaps never be better felt than by a spectator, 
who, from this eminence, actually beholds the monuments 
of pagan pomp and supemtition, by which be, whom the 
Athenians considered as the setter forth of strange gods, 
wss then surrounded; representing to the imagination 
the disciples of Socrates and Plato, the donatist of the 
porch and the sceptic of the academy, addressed by a poor 
and lowly man, who, rode in speech j and without the en- 
Udng words of men's wisdom, enjoined precepts contrary 
to their taste, and very hostile to their prejudices. One 
of the peeoliar privileges of the Areopagitse seems to have 
been set at defiance by the seal of Paul on this occasion, 
namely, thmt of inflicting extreme and exemplary punish- 
ment upon any person who shotild slight the celebration 
of the holy mysteries, or blaspheme the gods of Gruece. 
We ascended to the summit by means of steps cut in the 
oataral stone. The sublime scene here exhibited is so 
striking, that a brief description of it may prove how truly 
it offers to as a commentary on the apostle's words, as they 
vf re delivered on the spot. He stood upon the top of 
the rock, and beneath the canopy of heaven. Before him 
there was spread a glorious prospect of mountains, islands, 
sess, and skies : behind him towered the lofty Acropolis, 
crowned with all its marble temples. Thus eyrery object, 
whether in the face of nature or among the works of art, 
conspired to elevate the mind and to fill it with reverence 
towards that Being who made and governs the world, who 
sitteth in that light which no mortal eye can approach, 
sad yet u nigh to the meanest of his creatures— in whom 
ve live and move and have our being.' 

The topography of Athens has been greatly corrected 
by recent inv^tigations, carried on principally by Gtr- 
msna. Besides other works that treat of this subject, the 
roMfer who may be desirous of investigating it further 
majr be referred to * Stuart's Athens, ' London, 1827 ; 
* Leake's Topoi^raphy of Athens,' London, 18ii ; in the 
iKi of which he will find an account of the more recent 
oeoreries. 
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Where are thy thou^lita, thoa fair and dreaminsr child? 
What (un it be that haiinta thy dreaming huum? 
Thy life hath been as yet one dream of Joy— 
ftriffttt as an April sky, without its showerai 

. tiQVS It aroand thee, Mnlllng en thy home; 

As tenrent lore of many hearts is thine ; 
. Hear and more near each doeinir day are dniMrn 

!Om links which blml thy clulUi:«h heart to uiino. 

than art before me now in slumbers deep, 
Baili'd Is thy merry Ian;;h. thy childish ulee, 
Upon thy lips one rosy smilo scums cnrt'd. 
And yet they breathe a sixh— whunce can it be? 

Ah: who can trace the pplrlt*s onward flight 
To onaeen worlds cuuci*ard fmm mortal i*vc : 



Or the strange wandering of the sool In druuitis. 
Even in the early hoars of Infancy ? 

It may be that thy tool hath oonTerae deep 
With things too bright for erring man to kuow. 
Or the dim curtain o'er the fatnre cast. 
May hare onveU'd thy onward path below. 

Ah I who can tell what thy deep thonghts may b«F 
There is no shadow left fbr us to trace 
The lights and shades which flit across thy soul, 
Leaving no shadow on thy slnmVring fiioe. 

Sadly and solemnly my heart is stirr'd: 
Sadly^ for hnman love must ever be 
Link'd all too closely in this lower world, 
With darkening thoughts of dim ftiturity; 

And toiemniy across my soul will come. 
Visions of future qnickly-eoraing hours ; 
Yet why, amid the glorious hours of June, 
Think ever of the/adtn^r of the flowers? 

Sleep on, sweet dreamer, though thy dreams be sad. 
Soon will the shadow leave the midnight dream! 
Wonld that the ills to which our race is heir 
As quickly fsded fh>m life's troubled stream I 

It cannot be. Man's destiny is dark. 

LifSe is the passage leading to the tomb ; 

Nooght but the light which shines beyond the gr ive 

Can chase away the shadows from its gloom. Mcs lUajiEB. 

WILHELM, THE KNIFE-GRINDER. 

Wui men, in their illustrations of life and manners, gene- 
rally go to find their extremes in the city and in the wil- 
derness. Politeness and the mental and social embellish- 
ments and comforts attendant upon the arts and sciences 
are attributed without exception to the city, while mere 
physical Tegetativeness and the manifestations of a rude 
and satage condition of humanity are the prescribed re- 
sidents of the uncultured wildd. We do not require, how> 
OTer, to go beyond the moral boundaries with which the so- 
cial eeonomios of capital aud labour have environed the 
homes of men to find the antipodes of human exbtence ; 
the positiTe and negative conditions of life, like the points 
of a straight line, are to be found in every city; wealth 
lolling on its Sybarite cushions, feasting on its ambrosial 
dainties, and breathing its odour of roses, luxuriates bard 
by the dork and noisome oaverm} of ignorant, hungry, and 
almost naked poverty. Outcasts from the world of soul, 
and sense, and virtue, and home-life and love, drag on a 
weary load of proscribed debasement and suffering within 
the demesne of religion, and beneath the eyes of eharity ; 
while the former stretches her gentle helping hand to raise 
the darkling savage, and the latter looks with her tearful 
dove-like eyes across the sea to men in pathless wilds, with- 
out seeming to know that there is a moral wilderness at 
home, peopled with types of poor humanity, more distant 
from heaven's light and radianoe than he who, from his 
wigwam-door, con look at morn and evening upon the sun 
and feel its warming beams. It is to the wilderness, how- 
ever, that men have gone and go to find their demigod 
heroism : it is there that they bend their pilgrim steps to 
look upon incarnate endurance and temerity, and to bend 
to them in worship ; but, even in the close-pent home of 
that neglected pariah poverty, there resides a heroism 
which is unseen of men, but known and loved by angels ; 
there love has its heart- war n>ed temple, resignation its 
martyrs, aud charity its dwelling-spoU. 

* Knives to grind,' cried Willielm, as he limped through 
the streets of Brussels, driving his old crazy machine be- 
fore him. * Knives and scissors to grind.' Wilhelm did 
not limit his trade to the grinding of knives and scis^sors 
exduMvely ; he wou d not refuse to put an edge upon a 
butcher's cleaver, luid he was even very thankful to ohOiiu 
a hatchet to reduce to cliopping acutcncss, but he only 
crifd * Knives and scissors to grind,' as liru* been the c up- 
turn of itiucmnt cutlers since the days of Cjitaliue. Wil- 
helm drove his m;ichiiie before him very slowly, and lie 
fMM-haps required to do ^o, as it was rather fragile in its 
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constitution ; but he called * Knives to grind* with a lusty, 
cheerful, happy voice, that seemed to belie his own consti- 
tution ; for be, too, like his precursor combination of beams, 
and stones, and wheels, was none of the most robust of crea- 
tion's works. He was a little, ragged, lame, and feeble 
Fleming, with an old and well-worn grinding-wheel as his 
only property ; and anybody particular in affinities would 
have said they were made for each other. 

Wilhelm's face would have been notified merely as * a 
face,' by a passer by. Any one would have been satisfied 
at a glance that it was deficient in none of the constituent 
parts of the human visage ; but the thought of whether it 
was beautiful or ugly, would never have intruded itself 
amongst his impressions. His large, old, broad-brimmed 
hat was slouched over his back and shoulders, and threw 
a deep shade upon his brow ; and then, again, his thick 
black hair clung in large curls down his pale cheeks, and 
also partly obscured his features ; so that Wilhelm's coun- 
tenance was not put forward to advantage like those of 
the bucks who promenaded the Boulevards, and therefore 
it might be full of hidden beauties for aught the world 
knew. His well-patched blouse hung loosely round his 
spare form, investing it with even more than its own due 
proportion of apparent robustness ; but poverty's universal 
and palpable mantle hung over him all, with a truthful 
tell-tale earnestness of whose reality there could be no 
mistake. In this guise Wilhelm limped along then, cry- 
ing out for customers, and looking sharply about him for 
the same. He would turn his glancing eyes to the high 
windows of the quaint wooden-fronted house, from which 
pretty damsels were looking into the street, and then he 
would look earnestly at the portly merchants who leant 
lazily over their half doors ; but, thouo^h neither dame nor 
burgher would pay any attention to him, Wilhelm would 
still jog on and shout as gaily as if he were a wild-bird ut- 
tering his accustomed cry. 

It was through the lower or Flemish part of the city 
that the knife-grinder pursued his slow and devious course, 
and either mantua-making and knifb-using were at a dis- 
count, or all these utensils had been in good repair in that 
quarter, for poor Wilhelm had little, save the echo of his 
own cry from the throat of some precocious urchin, for his 
pains. 

Up one street went Wilhelm and down another. He often 
rested in front of the great church of St Gudule, and looked 
admiringly at its architecture, for he had a strong love for 
the beautiftil, although he was only a knife-grinder ; and 
sometimes he would seat himself upon the handle of his 
machine, in order to contemplate the outward grandeur of 
the Hotel de Ville ; but if any one had supposed that there 
was one envious thought in all his contemplations, he did 
the knife-grinder injustice, for no envy had he, poor though 
he was. 

To those who knew all about Wilhelm, there was nothing 
more incomprehensible in the world than his lightness of 
heart That he should sing, was one of the most startling 
of anomalies — he, whose father, the fireman, perished in try- 
ing to rescue his own wife and Wilhelm's mother from the 
flames of his burning home. It was often said by those 
who saw the knife-grinder's ever-cheerful aspect, that he 
might think of his father and mother, and if nothing else 
could remind him of them, surely his own lameness 
might; for it was upon the night when they perished that 
he was afflicted, and yet he didn't seem to think so. 

Wilhelm's life was a lonely enough one, without adding 
to it the pnins and penalties of a morbid melancholy; but 
Bome folks didn't think so, and would have had him forever 
sad as well as lonely. It was acknowledged that Wilhelm 
was a wonderful lad, however ; and as this phrase is capa- 
ble of a multiplicity of explication^, it may be as well to 
state that he liad refused all offers of a pecuniary nature 
from anybody whatever, had established himself in a little 
dwelling, and supported himself by his grinding-machine, 
and this is why he was termed wonderful. If it had been 
possible to look into the bosom of the knife-grinder, there 
would have been seen throbbing there, and sending through 
every channel of his fhime a current of boundless love, a 



heart as rich and pure as ever bosom bore. It was a woa- 
derful heart, too ; for it was stout and strong, and bore op 
as if it had been a giant's sent to animate a weakling. 
There was no flinching in its courage, no drooping in its 
joyous mood, no change in its loving pulsations from TBorn 
to night as he plodded up one narrow street, down another, 
through crossings and squares, and courts, and byways. 
Wilhelm the knife-grinder's heart was a hero's ; and let 
who will say otherwise, we will maintain with tongue 
and pen that it was, and of the proudest order too. It is 
easy, it is natural for hearts to maintain their beauty and 
their goodness in those sunny spots of the world to which 
love and beauty are indigenous. By cheerful hearths, where, 
in the ruddy glow of the log, and in the bright flame, you 
picture golden gardens, and caverns, and groves, or behold 
the brightly lighted faces ©f childhood, how can the heart 
wither or grow sad ? In the duality of love resides iis na- 
tural life. Heart answering heart, bright eye enlijihten- 
ing eye, kind words echoing back love's gentle aspiration^) — 
these maintain the eternal spring of the affections, as sun- 
light and heat give to the earth her summer. If Wilhelm 
had resided in the Park where the ncbility and English 
dwelt, or in the great Sab I on Square amongst tbemerchanti 
and savans, it would have been easy for one so constituted 
to have been happy and gay; but to maintain a vital re- 
lation to bright and glorious hoaven, amidst the darkness 
and gloom of a lonely little room in the dingiest spot of 
the low town of Brussels, was heroism, let the world say as 
it will. 

* Oh, have pity, and give the poor little homeless one 
a mite I ' said a soft and gentle voice — so soft and gentle 
that the words might have been with propriety addressed 
direct to Heaven, as well as in the ear of one of Heaven's 
humblest agents upon earth, Wilhelm, the knife-grinder. 
It was in a dark and wretched quarter of the town 
where he was thus accosted, a spot whose gloom the shade 
of evening scarcely deepened ; black walls, grim with the 
smoke of ages and crumbling to ruin, rose on either hand, 
and, converging at the top, seemed agreed to meet and ex- 
clude the blue heavens and sunbeams. little window^ 
dirty, dingy, broken, and rag-patched, told that these high 
walls were the walls of homes, and the fiices of huraon 
beings peeping now and again from them were the, indices 
of immured life and thought Yet, even in that lofty series 
of chambers, where humility scaroely could brook to live, 
the little outcast who had breathed her piteous accents to 
Wilhelm had no spot to lay her head. 

* One little farthing to buy a roll to poor Lelie,* pursued 
the child in tremulous tones ; * oh I am hungry ! ' and she 
laid her hand on that of Wilhelm, and look^ up in hia 
face. 

The knife-grinder's machine dropped from bis hands as 
if he had been suddenly struck, and he turned towards 
the little suppliant with so benign a look, that the child 
smiled in his face and crouched nearer to his person. 

*Poor Lelie,' said Wilhelm, decimating hb fortune and 
presenting the tithe to the in&nt, * art thou hungry ? ' 

' Yes ; and cold, and sad,' said the child, artlessly ; ' I 
have no father nor pother, nor anybody to care for me ; 
I am a beggar and an outcast' 

The knife-grinder held in his breath, as he bent to listen 
to the words of Lelie, and when she had done he caught 
her hand, stretched himself proudly up, and breathed long 
and freely, while his eyes became radiant and his fi^e 
illumined with a sudden and noble purpose. 

* Alone, like me,' exclaimed the knife-grinder; *poor 
child ! Oh ! is there another even more destitute of »II the 
reciprocities of love than lame'*Wilhelm?' and he turned 
his kindly face towards the little girl; <I could sit at 919^ 
lone fire at night when the world around me slept, and I 
could hold communion with my parents' spirits in sUont 
peace and joy ; but Lelie, what will night be to hcsr b«t 
houseless horror. I am a man,' pursued Wilhelm, again 
stretching himself up and striving to look strong; 'I am 
independent,' and he shook the coppers in his pocket ; * can 
I not snatch this child Arom sorrow and hunger ? Jan 
Roos the water-CHirier keeps a great dog, which I am 
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sore will eat more food ihao Lelie, why not koep a child 
as well as a dog?' The spirit within the knife-grinder 
seemed to saj, whj not ? and the spirit of the outcast child 
seemed to know it, for Lelie oronohed still closer to Wilhelm, 
and looked up in his fiatoe as if she knew him. * And does 
no one care for jon, Lelie ? ' said the poor lame youth, 
softly : ' is there no one to love you T ' 

'None but the Father who dwells beyond the stars 
with good angels,' said the child, timidly. 

'Then thou shalt go with me for His Son's sake,' said 
Wilbelm, snatching her up in his arms and kissing her 
pale thin cheek as lovingly and rapturously as if it had 
bloomed in health and beauty. * Thou shalt go with me, 
and I will love thee and take care of thee, and thou shalt 
grow up to be a woman, and I will be to thee as a fiither. 
Sit there, Lelie, and hold on firmly ; my machine is not very 
strong, but it will bear ^ee. I am not so brarc and stout 
as the sentineb at the castle-gote, but I will be weaker 
if I cannot carry thee home ; so here we go,' and with a 
heart overflowing with feelings which he had never known 
before, and his eyes dancing with a pleasure which sur- 
passed all former emotions, he limped on with his crazy 
wheel and smiling child, the proudest man that night in 
Brosseb. 

' Here we are,' cried Wilhelm, as he hurled Lelie Into 
the dark passage of his home, opened his door, and lift^ 
ing her gently down, placed her upon his cold hearth- 
stone. *■ It wont be cold long,' cried he, laughing cheerily, 
as he struck a light and applied it to the wood from the 
forest of Soig^iee, which filled his grate. * It isn't a pa- 
lace thia, Lelie ; but if you are not as happy as a little queen 
it shall be no bult of mine. Gome, let me wash thy face 
and hands with this sweet water from the Seine, and eat 
thou of this brown bread.' 

After miniatering in every possible way to the comfort 
of his protegee, Whihelm sat him down, and looked upon 
her with eyes that sparkled in the light of his crackling 
k)gs. A strange elevating sensation stole over his spirit — 
a sense of dignity and power that be had never known in 
his loneliness. Was it not a direct radiation from heaven 
which exalted the soul of this poor man with an inward 
cognisance of paternity P <My child,' muttered Wil- 
helm, with a sweet smile; ' mine t — I now have something 
to care for ; something that will learn to care for me. Jan 
Roos's dog lovea him I know, and would fight for him, but 
his dog is but a brute. This young Lelie was sent from 
heaven, fresh, rosy, and glowing with a celestial nature, 
and then misfortune blighted her, to render her a fit com- 
puuon for the heart-lone Wilhelm Yoss.' 

Everybody wondered to see how clean and neat Wilhelm 
the knilb-grinder became n 11 at once. He felt that it was ne- 
cessary to give Lelie a good example in all things, and so he 
kept ins blouse as clean as if every day were Sunday. A 
change came over the aspect of his home too ; he became 
particular with regard to scrubbing his floor, and burnish- 
ing his two little cooking pans, and arranging his crockery ; 
tad when he took Lelie to school, and paid a weekly in- 
stalment of what he intended to pay for her education, 
she and he were so trig and neat that the teacher said he 
was glad to see a brother have such care over his sister. 

Wilhelm became filled by degrees with a sense of home 
and an assurance of love. When he was abroad, his 
thoughts were dancing in the flames of his own beaming 
hearth, and smiling in the &ce of pretty, blooming Lelie. 
la every penny he earned be recognised her share; in 
Cfoy step he took at nightfall towards his dwelling, 
amongst his anticipations of peace, rest, and comfort, her 
fiMe was seen smiling him on, and her hands were seen 
spreading his board. Wilhelm's fortunes began to mend 
as the Kttle girl began to grow up. He could not account 
&r it unless as a gracious dispensation of that Great 
Baler of good, who sent a double share of work to him 
hr Lelie's sake. But work came to him now, when 
he didn't call out for it; and as he was respectable, and 
eoald go with his new machine to the Park, it was ai^tonish- 
ing how much money he wou'd carry home in the even- 
ings. Nobody would have believed that the Wilhelm Voss 



I who had his name painted jauntily on a board in front of 
bis machine, and wore a smart blouse and beaver, w&a 
the same lame Wilhelm who bore home the little foundling 
five years previously. His cheeks were clean and ruddy, 
and his bright black eyes were scarcely brighter than his 
well-combed looks; and the cookmaids who brought him 
knives to grind often declared that his fkoe was very 
handsome; and, blessings on their woman's hearts, they 
pitied him that he was lame, and you would have thought 
that they blunted the knives on purpose, so regularly did 
they bring them to Wilhelm to sharp. 

Little Lelie grew up as tall and straight as a poplar, 
and as beautiful as any orango4ree in the royal conserva- 
tory of Brussels; and how pleasant to Wilhelm to watch 
her growth and opening loveliness; but he could hardly 
define the happiness that thrilled him, when the truth 
dawned upon his observant spirit that she was like unto 
him in her ways. Every little delio ite kindness that ever 
this lame knife-grinder had shown to this poor outcast, she 
strove by some spiritual impulse to reciprocate; she loved 
him with a strong and passionate earnestness that he knew 
not of; and every smile he gave her, every happy word he 
spoke, ft;ll on her heart like heavenly music ; and it was 
because of the refined and delicate manners which she ob- 
served in him, and which she so assiduously strove to imi- 
tate, that she loved him. Wilhelm had never hinted at 
the link which bound him and Lelie together; she was 
old enough when he found her to know that he was no re- 
lation of hers ; and she had so distinct a remembrance of 
the vice amongst which she had dwelt, that the gentle 
words which Wilhelm constantly spoke, and the little 
prayers and hymns which he taught her to repent, gave 
her at first a dim idea of maternal care, and then of human 
goodness, which she was constrained to love and venerate, 
and to which she had some indefinite affinity ; but she bad 
no sense of charity, no feelmg of dependence, for Wilhelm 
had consulted her about every little household act>, and 
had so identified her with himself in all he said or did, 
that she, too, had no thought of doing anything beyond the 
knowledge of 'our Wilhelm.' 
Lelie would go out of the afternoons to meet her modest 

{>rotector at some appointed place, and the knife-grinder 
ooked 80 happy and so brave, and Lelie looked so benuti- 
ftil and smiling, that the great folks began to take notice 
of the cheerftil pair, and to declare that that knife-grinder 
and his pretty sister deserved to be encouraged. And so 
Wilhelm was encouraged, for, when be opened his cutler 
shop in the Plaoe de Ville, customers came pouring on 
him, and, assuredly, Lelie had a busy time of it serving 
them. Dinner sets of knives and forks for the quiet, cal- 
culating dames, who were queens in their way, for each 
ruled a home; long black scalpels for physicians ; large 
carvers for keepers of cookshops; pruners and hedgebiils 
for agriculturists; and hooks and scythes fur reapers; 
together with penknives for students of law and d vinity ; 
these constituted part of the stock of Wilhelm \ <> s, and 
these were the class of his ready-money, constant cu slouiers. 
In twelve years from his finding Lelie, Wilhelm was a 
man of standing and importance amongst the guildry of 
Brussels. He was esteemed wise, and good, and rich, 
which last was perhaps the most important consideration 
of the whole in the eyes of some. But he esteemed himself 
especially blessed of heaven in Lelie, and she was the chief 
of all his earthly treasures. And what a treasure of grace, 
and beauty, and affection, had that young child become ! 
It was a picture (at finer than any of the paintings in the 
city gallery, and the finest of Flemish paintings were there ; 

: it was a finer sight than them all to behold Lelie seat- 
ed behind the counter of Wilhelm's well-filled shop on the 
fine summer afternoons, when the sunbeams streamed 

' through the little panes, and fell upon her fine ruddy 
cheeks, smooth brown hair, and blue eyes, as she bent 
thoughtihlly over a book, or wrought away with her 
needle. Wilhelm, grown a thoughtful man, with a digni- 
fied air that became him wonderfully well, would stand and 
gaze upon the maiden from his bac'.% workshop, and biess 
her from his heart ; and then he would wonder if any une 
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could envy liiin of this jewel of his home. Was it envy, or 
that nio8t selfish of all the passions, sometimes misnamed 
lore, that prompted Ritter Van Oitt, the skinner, to come 
80 often to the shop of Mynheer Voss. lie was a great 
gallant Ritter, who was ambitious of illumining the world, 
tor, like many other people whose money had accumulated 
in their coffers, be, with great modesty, and no doubt truth, 
felt assured that his intellect had brightened and expanded 
too ; and if there had boon an election for primarius of the 
Unirersity of Qhont or Louvain, and it had been left U> 
Ritter to choose the fittest person to fill the academical 
chair, he would not haye required to leave his bed to find 
such a person. He came to the shop of Wilhelm day after 
day, finely done up in velvet and linen, with his beaver 
stuck up a little at the side to give it a rakish air, and 
his cloak hung carelessly upon one shoulder, in cavalier 
fiishion. He was a very large specimen of the human 
firame, and he spoke very loudly and authoritatively upon 
everything and even nothing, and few in Brussels thought 
themselves so high and killing as Ritter Van Odtt. 

Brussels is a fine city. There is the Park, with its fine 
broad gravel walks, and its old green shady walnut-trees ; 
and then there is the Botanic Garden, with its orange grove 
as old as the Prince of Orange himself; and there are gal- 
leries, and museums, and many other sights, all agreeable 
to look upon and profitable to contemplate. Ritter Van 
Ostt would ask Lelie Voss to accompany him to all these 
places, and Lelie, who had been at Uiem all already with 
Wilhelm, would refuse, and declare that she had sufficiently 
seen them; and then Ritter would appeal to Wilhelm, 
who, remembering how happy she had been with him, 
would urge her to go for her own sake, but always in such 
tones that Lelie would still refuse three times out of five. 
And what was it that stirred Wilhelm Voss when Lelie 
would reluctantly go with Ritter P Was it the old sensa- 
tion of his poor and lonely years — his sense of friendless- 
ness that came back upon him? It was a strange vague 
ftseling — a dread of nothingness, that stole over his heart, 
as if to extinguish it. Ah, if Lelie were to leave him now ! 
and' then the tears would rush into his manly eyes, and 
Wilhelm knew that he loved her. It is a truth, and an 
almost universal one, that the strongest and most beau- 
tiful minds feel most sensitively the oppression of corporeal 
infirmities. Wilhelm was lame, and he knew that Lelie 
was surpassing beautifuL He was only twelve years her 
senior, and he had known, loved, and tended her longer 
than any other mortal had ; but though he bad deemed 
himself fit to be a finther and instructor to Lelie, he was 
convinced that she would hardly reckon him a fit com- 
panion to brighten and sustain her life — a worthy object 
to whom she might apply the name of husband. 

* Ah, well, Wilhelm, I shall tell Mynheer Van Ostt to 
walk by himself henceforth,' said Lelie, gravely, as she 
threw off her cloak and hood after one of her walks. * I 
am done with him.' 

* And why, dear Lelie?' said Wilhelm. 

* For various weighty reasons,' said Lelie, smiling, * but 
chiefly on my own account' 

* And how on your own account?' said Wilhelm, ear- 
nestly. 

* Lest I should fall in love vrith so stupid a creature,* 
said Lelie, laughing; 'and then, you know, according to 
your theory, I should become like him.' 

Wilhelm was silent fbr a fbw moments, and then he said, 
'So you would prefer some other companion to Ritter, 
Lelie?' 

*• Ay, that I would, to all the Ritters in the Netherlands. 
Do you think, my own Wilhelm, that I am happy when I 
am in the gardens with Van Odtt? Ah, if you do, how mis- 
taken you are ! ' 

Wilhelm was troubled, and then quietly said, * Ritter 
Van Odtt is a man of substance and of houe:*t fame ' 

*0h, fame!' cried Lelie, interrupting him; *that he 
blows forth most lustily himself; they should put a trum- 
pet in his hand when they erect his statue on the top of 
the Town-House.' i 

* I have asked you to go with Ritter merely because I 



thought it would be pleasant for you to see the green treesy 
and to inhale the fragrance of the flowers.' 

* Then you should come with us if you wish them to be 
beautiful in themselves or agreeable to me,' said Lelie, with 
charming naivete. 

Wilhelm looked at his protegee in amazement, and then 
a sweet smile overspread his tice, as he replied, * And so 
you prefer to talk to Wilhelm and to walk with him, al- 
though he is not the finest talker or walker in Belgium.' 

* This hearth is the brightest spot I know or have ever 
known on earth,' said Lelie, in low, tremulous, earnest 
tones. * This face is the handsomest to me in the world,' 
she continued, as she leant upon Wilhelm's breast and 
spread back the dark curls from his brow. ' These lips 
have ever been the sweetest exponents of wisdom and good- 
ness that I have known. Ah, Wilhelm, Wilhelm ! what 
should poor Lelie do if you were to bid her leave you? ' 

The knife-grinder caught the earnest tearful girl in his 
arms, and he gazed into her fiice. Was be dreaming ? Was 
this some passing illusion too bright to last ? Ah ! no; for 
truth in its integrity and purity was reflected in her eyes. 
Through the vista of a few years he saw himself a poor 
and ragged youth, friendless and almost spiritless, plod- 
ding the streets of his native city for the precarious bread 
derived from a precarious calling. He saw a little girl 
thrown in his path even more friendless and wretched than 
he. The political economist who draws conclu:»ion3 only 
after casual reflections and with arithmetical preddioB, 
would inevitably have seen in the adoption of this ohiUl by 
Wilhelm an addition to his misery ; but, by a law which 
political economists and philosophers have never been able 
to write down, the blessing had come with the burden. A 
good deed more than rewards itself; the deed is but the 
action of a moment ; the reward begins on earth and goes 
on increasing through eternity. From a drooping, almo^ 
satisfied, son of poverty, Wilhelm, by the stirring of the 
nobler impulses of his nature, had grown slowly and 
gradually into a refined i4nd honoured man ; and Lelie, 
fVom a b^^gar and an outcast, bad been trained into beauty, 
goodness, and virtue. 

* Well, Wilhelm, I considered it' but ri^t as a matter 
of courtesy, and what not?' said Ritter. Ritter always 
finished his sentences with the words, * and what not.' * I 
considered it right,' said he, * to let you know that it is 
time Lelie was married.' 

* I was thinking so myself^' said Wilhelm, as he leant 
over his counter, and smiled in the fkce of Van Ostt. 

* And 1 consider it but right to let you know that 1 
mean to have her, which, I daresay, will be as agreeable 
to you as to her, and what not ? ' said Ritter, oocking up 
bis beaver and swelling out his cheeks. 

* As agreeable to the one as to the other doubtless^' r^ 
plied Wilhelm, quietly. 

* You are a man of substance, Voss,' said the skinner, 
looking more impoi*tant than ever he had done, * and it is 
to be hoped that you will be liberal to the girl.' 

* I have never laid past a stiver but her share was in it,* 
said Wilhelm, seriously, ' she shall have my all when she 
marries.' 

* I always said that you was a good fellow, and a liberal 
fellow, and what not?' said Ritter, grasping Wilhelm's 
hand, and slapping him on the shoulder with the other. 

* Odds Bobs, man, how glad we shall be to see thee in 
the evenings ! ' 

* 1 shall keep at home in the evenings as hitherto, re- 
plied the knife-grinder, with a merry twinkle in hid eye, 
* my wife shall feel lonely without me else.' 

* Your wife ! ' said Ritter, staring at Wilhelm, ' who !;» 
she? when is it to be ? and what not?' 

' Why, Lelie has her wedding garments to make, and 
what nut?' said Wilhelm, laughing outright; *but when- 
ever she says the woi-d, I am ready.' 

* Lelie ! you I ' cried Ritter in amazement, as he locked 
at Wilhelm, and then, strutting up and down the bhu{\ 
looked first at his limb^, and tUiH at the cloth of LL 
doublet. * Weil, who ever beard of the like?' 

' Ay, ay. Hitter, and so you envied me of my little 
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girl, didyoa?* sakl Wilhelm, smiling; * she wouldn't haye 
joa though, although you were twice as large and rich as 
you are. I shall take care and giye thee a bidding, how- 
ever, to our wedding/ 

Wilhelm and Lelie Voss were the fo^er and mother of 
honest burghers, and of burghers* lotely wives. Everybody 
loved them who knew them, and their children almost 
adored them ; but there was a class of children who had 
reason, above all others, to bless their name, and to rejoice 
that prosperity had not made them forget their own early 
days. The poor and outcast children of humanity, who 
roamed the streets in rag^s were ever recognised by Wil- 
. helm as brethren in soul and suffering; and the little girls 
who trembled on the verge of youthful purity and irre- 
claimable vice, were sisters to the bosom of Madame Lelie. 
Holy, purifying suffering ! which, like the crucible of clay 
that is continent of gold, refines while it bums, how many 
have passed through thy ordeal preparatory to a mission 
of love and beneficence ! 

Who so acd*^ as Wilhelm in founding the Foundling 
Hocpitml of Brussels ? and who so careAil in tending the 
school for orphans as Lelie? And Wilhelm and Lelie had 
means and time, too, to attend to these things ; for he be- 
oame burgomaster of all the crafts, and rich to boot, and 
Kved at last in the Park where he used to limp about a 
poor itinerant knife-grinder. 

SHORT ETYMOLOGICAL NOTICES OF THE 
TOPOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND. 

BT PiRDEUTES. 

We shaH now take notice of some localities in Northum- 
berland, which, though in themselves they may be but of 
secondary sise and importance, are nevertheless striking 
and ttsefhl, as illustrating the leading principle or idea 
porsued in these sketches. 

Corobridge, or Cbrbrigg, is made by Skinner to be the 
(htria Ottadenoruro, with the modem postfix bridge 
added to it. Ourkif whence our English Oourty was among 
the Romans the place in which the public affairs or e€tre$ 
vere traDsacted, as well in the provinces as at the seat of 
empire. 

Dilttan is syncopated for Demlitofh or the town, of the 
Bgcil. Bede calls it DeviUbum, The Saxon chroniclers 
say that it had its name from the death of Cedwall, a 
n<^e Briton, who was suraaraed Devilt on account of bis 
monstroas cruelty. It is to be considered that it is his 
inveterate enemies who give him this diabolic character, 
and therefore, as in the parallel case of Hannibal, it is to 
be taken with some grains of allowance. Places have fre- 
qnenily derived their names from the death or defeat of 
heroes and other illustrious persons. 

Hatidown-hiU is a sort of tautolop^ical ierm—hill being 
snperflaous, as HaHdon itself signifies the Holv Hill or 
flMnmt, or down. It had this appellation from the assist- 
ance which King Oswald is reputed to have had from 
above when engaged in a stubborn battle with Cedwall, 
the above-mentioned British chief. This supernatural 
aid is said to have decided the fortune of the day and Jield 
in favour of Oswald, whence also the place long went by 
the aHas of Heaven- fields indicative of the popular belief 
on this point. HaUdon may be aptly termed the Scottith 
AHiOy infoMStum nomm, i. e. an inauspicious or uncanny 
name ; for while many localities here are associated with 
bloody bickers * and plundering raide, fought and prose- 
cuted with alternate success and reverse on the part of 
the hostile nations, HaHdon is memorable for a fetched 
battle, in which, in 1333, Edward the Third defeated the 
Scots with prodigious slaughter, attended by circumstances 
searcely less calamitous than the faUl fight of Flodden, 
in 1.513, in which the Scots lost their valiant King James 
IV., and the flower of their nobility. Floddm signifies 

• B kifiito w, on die Coqoot, «nd Bicker, to the west of N«w- 
eastle, may not improbably be derived from this very word bicker, 
which signifiea a desultory fight, and is still ased in Scotland, as 
the old aobolara of the High School of Edinburgh and the ' Uerio- 
t«s*e«nweU " 



the hillt subject io floods, viz., of the river Till, on which 
it is situate. This famed tributary of the Tweed, taking 
its rise in the Cheviot Hills, properly so called, sends 
down from the mountains a great quantity of water, which 
causes frequent inundations. 

The state of mutual feud and hostility in which the 
English and Scottish borderers perpetually lived before 
the happy union of the two kingdoms, with the acts of 
atrocicus aggression and savage retaliation to which it re- 
ciprocally gave rise, has produced some of the finest speci- 
mens of our ballad poetry. And no wonder, for, in the 
course of that petty warfare, often were performed deeds 
of surpassing valour and consummate strategy, which 
would have placed the actors on the roll of heroes and 
eminent commanders, if they had but been achieved in a 
iust and humane cause. It is curious to observe how the 
bards participated in the feelings of the belligerent parties. 
Though the particular names of the authors of these 
poetic effusions are now buried in long and hopeless 
oblivion, 

' Omnes illacrymabiles 

Urjjentnr, iguotique lunga 

Nocte,' 

Still the tenour and strain of the productions themselves 
often indicate unerringly the native country of the com- 
poser. Thus in the concluding stanza of the exquit»ite 
dirge composed on the above disastrous defeat, the author 
flings out a most unfounded calumny against the victors : 

' O dule for ihe onler sent our lads to the border! 
Thf Enylith/or anet by yyle tcan the day. 
Tlif* FIuwHrs o* the Furent. wha aye shone the fbremoat, 
The prime o' the land, now lye oaold in the clay ! * 

And, vice-versa, who does not see the outrageous nation- 
ality of the braggadocio bard in the following atancas of 
the noble ballad of Chevy-Chase P 

' This news was broagUt to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotlantl's king did reini, 
That brave Earl Donglas, suddenly, 
Was with an arrow slain. 

' O heavy news ! ' King James did nnyt 

' Scotland can witness he, 
I have not any captain more 

Of such account as he.' 

1/iVe tidings to King Henry c tne. 

Within as short a space, 
lliat Percy of Northamberland 

Was slain in Chevy-Chase. 

' Kow, God be with him/ said oar King, 

• Kitli twill no better be ; 
T trust I have within my realm 

Five hundred good as he." ' 

HalystonCy contracted nalstone, is situate on the south 
side of the Coquet, which, by the way, seems to be a cor- 
ruption of Cheviot, among whose ' heathy heights' this 
river, which crosses the centre of the county, and may be 
called Northumberland's diameter, takes its rise. It it 
called holystone, because, close by some remarkable stone, 
Saint Pauline, who, as Skinner record<t, was the first 
apostle of the North, here baptised many thouswd con- 
verts to Christianity. From the same fact of being used 
in early times as baptismal fonts, many springs were sup- 
posed to possess a peculiar virtue, and thence termed 
Holy-wells. They were generally dedicated to some 
patron saint, or to the Virgin Mary. Thus there is a 
Holy-well in Hampshire, \n Flintshire, in Middlesex, 
and Clerkenwell, in London, which has reference to the 
same idea and custom. There are also Motherwell, in 
Lanarkshire ; Tipperarp in Ireland ; Tobermory in Ar- 
gyleshire, which last two mean the spring of Mary. Thit 
same Pauline is said to have converted and baptised Seg- 
bert, king of the East Saxons, at Walton, which was then 
a royal residence, and has its name from being situate en 
ihe wall, as Walton in Essex means the town with the wall, 

Thirlwall, situate on the wall, and close upon Cumber- 
land, signifies the perforated or bored wall. It is from 
Anglo-Saxon thirfian, I. e., to tore a hole through, to drill 
as with a gimlet, whence our modern English nostrils, i.e., 
the holes of the nose. After the final departure of the 
Romans from the island, the PicU and Scots, with a view 
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to facilitate eprress and regress on their marauding excur- 
sions into the abandoned province, noade many breaches in 
the wall, Thirlwall is situate high, if not on the very spine 
of that dorsal ridge of hills which has not unaptly been 
denominated the Apennines of England. This point of the 
wall was most exposed to the attacks of the restless 
uorthrm tribes, and we mav suppose was, in consequence, 
most strongly built and fortified. At all events, here it 
is that the vmll is to be seen still in its most perfect, or 
rather least imperfect, state. It stands a little to the west, 
three yards high, and has sixteen regular courses ; and, at 
one part, sixteen of the facing stones are entire. So massy 
was this rampart, that to have demolished it would have 
been a work well-nii^h as tedious and operose as that of 
rearing it ; and, therefore, the barbarian forces, impatient 
of systematic labour, and grudging the time requisite to 
dilapidate and level with the ground this barrier, which 
had so long bridled their impetuosity and predatory habits, 
took the more expeditious method of boring gaps through 
it, through which they sallied to harry and lay waste. 

We shall bid adieu to Northumberland, by recounting 
a somewtiat facetious anecdote of it in connection with this 
subject of the etymology of places. Some four or six 
years agone, we happened to be spending our * merry 
Christmas' in the archiepiscopal city of York. We took 
up our inn in the Turf- Tavern. In the same ancient 
hostelry of * old Ebor^* there happened to be lodged a 
company of professional gentlemen from London, who 
were conducting the music of the yearly county ball or 
concert. We spent some pleasant hours with these gentle- 
men, with equal improvement and hilarity. Their leader 
was a gentleman of very superior conversational powers ; 
and he spoke the English language with as correct, fluent, 
and elegant an inflection, as we have ever heard it uttered 
in. He defied any person to say from his speech from 
what county he originally came. We boldly pronounced 
him a Northumbrian^ though he had not the Northumber- 
land burr in his throat.* The gentleman was astounded, 
and stared as if be bad seen a warlock. The fact was, 
however, not his tongue^ but his name betrayed him. The 
latter was singularly and unmistakeably provincial ;— it 
was Thirlwall. We told him the secret of our felicitous 
guess ; he smiled, and said his father came from the 
vicinity of 27^r/wa//-castle. In fact, t vast number of 
English surnames are territorial, as an inquiry into their 
genealogy iiill abundantly evince. 



JOHN LEYDEN, M.D. 

If ever man was bom in circumstances which might seem 
adverse to the d.'velopment of great literary ability, that 
man was John Ley den, and if ever the abilities of any hu- 
man being rose superior to the adversity of circumstances, 
those capacities and powers belonged to the same indi- 
vidual. The brief and instructive biography of this most 
remarkable man is calculated to inspire us with a belief 
that circumstances, so called, can only be esteemed in 
proportion and relation to particular minds. The insu- 
perable obstacles in the path of one individual are mere 
excitatives to exertion in the view of another. An easily 
satisfied or timid mind, when it approaches some rugged 
steep, leading to the temple of knowledge and fame, 
shrinks back, and, without an effort, gives up the attempt 
to climb. The indomitable and aspiring youth, who fixes 
his eye untiringly upon the one grand object of bis tra- 
vail, sees not the impediments that roughen his onward 
way. He will work out his aim, in spite of toil, opposi- 
tion, midnight vigils, and cold neglect. The strength 
of his unseen spirit supports him ; the voice of visioned, 
white- winged, sunny-eyed hope is ever whispering to 
him, although men may shake their heads and shrug their 

• The Northumberland burr is a guttaral pronnnoiation, Bimilar 
to what is called in Leicestershire tcarbling^the Northumbrians ^ 
like the great .Athenian orator, not being able to pronoance the 
leUer r. Few natives ever get rid of this peculiarity ; if any do, it 
is only by dint of such dogged application as Demosthenes used in 
curiog his defective attenmce. 



I shoulders. The light that irradiates his eye and illoBi- 

nates his inward life throws its beams upon the object of 

I his ambition, and onward he moves, and upward b« 

, climbs, without an idea of defeat, pitied or negtceted by 

j the crowd while he lives and strv^gles, and honoured witfa 

the epitaph of genius when he has fallen down in bis 

proud career into a premature grave. 

John Leyden, who preserved the rusticity of his origi- 
nal manners, and the enthusiasm of his wild poetic na- 
ture, while he excelled all his contemporaries in the acqui- 
sition of scholastic attainments and antiquarian lore, was 
the son of a poor moorland shepherd. He was born at 
Denholm, upon the estate of Cavers, in the vale of Teriot, 
a few miles from Hawick, on the 8ih of September 1775, 
and was sent at a very eady age to herd cattle and tend 
sheep upon his native braes. About a year after his birtb, 
bis parents removed to Henlaw:«hiel, about three miles 
distant from the cottage where he was born, and here bis 
father sojourned for sixteen years, tending the sheep of 
his kinsman, the good man of Nether Tofts, and latterly 
managing the affairs of the farm, when his relative un- 
fortunately lost his sight. Leyden's dwelling place was 
in the vicinity of the majestic mountain of Ruberslaw, 
and the hut and its appurtenances were as bumble and 
simple as the scenery in which it was located was grand 
and lovely. 

Leyden was ten years of age before be went to school, 
but he had been taught his letters by bis grandmother be- 
fore he was sent to a regular seminiry, and the thir^ or 
knowledge was awakened in him. The splendid and in- 
spiring passages of the Old Testament were eagerly de- 
voured by the enraptured boy. He wept for Joseph, torn 
from his loved and loving father, and sold by bis brethreo 
into a far country ; he rejoiced in his glory and triumph, 
when the poor Hebrew slave rode forth in the chariot of 
Pharoah, and all the people bowed down to him ; and he 
loved to recal him, as he stood before his brethren, in re- 
gal splendour, and cried, * I am Joseph.' He gleaned 
with Ruth in the field of her kinsman, and loved the 
queenly Esther who so strongly loved her people. He 
saw the good old Noah building bis ark of gopher wood, 
and he beheld it floating above the watery shroud of an 
immersed world. It was the Bible that first touched the 
poetic heart of Leyden, and filled his soul with an un- 
quenchable thirst for knowledge ; and we are persuaded 
that the general poetic tendency of the Scottish mind is 
attributable in a great degree to' the universal knowledge 
of the sacred volume. 

Leyden, like almost every Scottish peasant, had his 
ancestral associations and traditions. One of bis progeni- 
tors had drawn his claymore for the covenant, and bad 
distinguished himself as a warrior under the flag which was 
inscribed with the names of ' Gideon and the Lord ; ' and 
personal as well as natural motives induced the boy to 
learn with avidity the wild tales of Scotland's most woAil 
times. His mother, too, was Isabella Scott, of one of the 
most famous border clans, and thus to the enthusiastic, 
fair- haired, rustic, wondering boy, the ballads and tradi- 
tions of Teviotdale were procreant with familiar and per- 
sonal illusions. He was a borderer by birtb and in heart, 
and a poet and an antiquary from his earliest years. His 
mind carried him back from the simple, and honourable, 
and most noble pastoral occupation in which his father and 
himself were engaged, to the times of midnight foray, and 
chase, and battle, until be completely identified himself 
with the borderers of old, and really assimilated his mind 
so much with theirs, that the eccentric romantic habits, 
acquired in his unregulated youth, characterised him to 
the end of his short and eventful life. All the fervid, 
fierce, nationality of one who had often followed Wallace 
and bled with Bruce inspired the breast of Leyden, and 
all the wild superstitions and majestic idealities of a 
mountain minstrel assumed vital and real aspects in his 
poetic imagination. The books which this remarkable 
youth disentombed from the ancestral cobwebs and dust 
of the neighbouring peasantry's shelves were few, but they 
were such as would minister to his patriotism and wonder. 
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SelectioD was out of the question. Leydeo read whatever 
he could lay his bands on, aod glad was he if he could ^ 
catch aoythiog novel in the shape of print ; but, by one of 
those fortuitous eoincidenees which serve to illustrate the 
Uw of affinity, he eaoght some stray volumes of the * His- 
tory of Scotland/ the * Arabian Nights/ ' Sir David Lynd- 
$gf% Poetical Works,' Milton, and Chapman's * Homer.' 
His manner of obtaining the * Arabian Nights ' was cha- 
racteristic of the roan. A companion had informed him 
that a blacksmith's apprentice, who resided several miles 
distant, had in bis possession thu oriental treasure, and, 
his frieiid having perused it and described its contents to 
Leyden, the latter determined to proceed to the young 
votary of Tabal-Cain, and solicit a perusal of the volume 
in his presence. Early in the morning the peasant boy 
setoff through the snow to present himself at the smithy- 
door, and b^ a reading of the book. At daybreak he was 
at the smithy, but the young smith had removed to some 
distsnoe to a temporary job. Onward followed Leyden, 
found the object of his pursuit, humbly explained his mis- 
sidi, and was refused. Little, however, did the black- 
smith know that the unseen will of the determined boy be- 
side htm was superior to his power of refusal. During 
the whole day Leyden stood beside him, and the smith, 
Cairiy conquered by his pertinacity, gave him the volume 
in a present, with which, famished and frozen as he was, 
be returned home triumphantly. 

At eleven years of age Leyden went to the school of 
Walter Scott, ELirktown, under whom he acquired a smat- 
terii^ of Latin, and, under the subsequent teacher, a faint 
knowledge of arithmetic. He received little help from 
teachers, and was subjected to scarcely anything like syste- 
matic training. Yet he went vigorously on, storing and 
etlncating his powerful mind. His parents, observant of 
his rare talents, at last determined to devote them to the 
great end of a Scottish peasant's veneration and ambition, 
tbe church. The Cameronian minister of Denholm 
taogbt him Latin, and he privately acquired the rudi- 
mnits of Greek, and in 1790 commenced his professional 
studies in the University of Edinburgh. When Leyd 'n 
appeared in the claas-room of Professor Dalzell, he was 
dressed in hnmble, homespun habiliments, and looked 
aad spoke the rustic. When he first rose to recite his 
Greek exercises, even the worthy professor's gravity was 
disomposed by the high, harsh tones of his voice, the 
broadness of his Teviotdale dialect, and the uncouth ap- 
pearance presented by his unrestrained fair hair, his ruddy 
face, and hnmble garb. The professor soon perceived, 
b«vever, that the intellectual qualities of the youth were 
superior to those of his raiment, and his fellow-students 
also discovered that, if they dared to play with him, he 
too dared to match his homespun-covered arm with tbe 
I best of theirs ia Eo»{ land's best broad cloth. 
ij Nov at the fountain-head of learning, the peasant Ley- 
. dea was not long before he proved that he could labour as 
diligently with the mind as his ancestors had done with 
ploughshare and shepherd's crook. He attended all the 
lectures which it was possible for him to attend, and, in 
addition to perfecting himself in his classical studies, he 
acquired French, Spanish, Italian, and German, and was 
familiar with the ancient Icelandic, as well as Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Persian. He soon became particularly dis- 
tiognished as a linguist; nevertheless, he maintained a 
retpeciable reputation in every department of science. 
Ethics, mathematics, natural philosophy, natural history, 
botany, chemistry, and mineralogy, were not unknown to 
bim; and in astrology, demonology, and antiquities, he 
vas peculiarly excellent. 

Diuing the college vacations Leyden studied and ex- 
pmmented in the little church of Cavers ; and as he be- 
came known to the lord of the noanor as a student, he 
was admitted sometimes to the privilege of his library. 
Iq the country, the peasant- student might be said to live 
in himself. Tbere were many with kindred sympathies, 
but none of his class with anything like kindred capacities 
of expression. They felt, but they had not developed nor 
Quned their feelings to the same extent as Leyden ; and 



so he lived in a silent dreamland. In Edinburgh, however, 
he had Thomas Campbell with whom to poetise; Alex- 
ander Murray, his companion in the pursuit of Oriental 
literature ; Dr Thomas Brown, the precocious philosopher, 
and many other young men of distinguished ability, were 
his associates. 

In 1796, John Leyden obtained the situation of private 
tutor to the sons of Mr Campbell of Fairfield, with whom 
he remained two or three years. During the winter of 
1798 he attended to the studies of his scholars while they 
pursued their educational course at the University of 
St Andrews, where the friendship of Professor Hunter, 
and the monastic life imposed upon him in this ancient 
city, enabled bim to prosecute with advantage his favourite 
subjects. While in St Andrews, the renown of Mungo 
Park reached the humble but sympathetic and enthusiastic 
student, and his whole mind immediately became concen- 
trated upon the customs and manners of Africa. ^ Full of 
the romance of discovery, he investigated everything that 
had been written about African exploration, and presented 
the fruits of his researches to the public in 1799. His 
* Historical and Philosophical Sketch of the Discoveries 
and Settlements of the Europeans in Northern and Western 
Africa,' at the close of the eighteenth century, produced, 
through some mistake, an impression on the minds of 
Mungo Park's friends that Leyden wished to ridicule the 
great traveller ; and when the bard appeared in Hawick, at 
a time when the Roxburghshire yeomanry, many of whom 
were Mungo Park's personal friends, happened to be in 
town, he was advised to go away clandestinely, if he wished 
to escape condign punishment. The very reverse of this 
advice suited the temper of Leyden, however. He walked 
directly to the market-place, when the troop was there 
reviewing, and, humming 

* Fre done nae ill Til brook nae wrang, 
But back to Wampbry I uhU Rang,' 

seemed to invite and defy his foemen to come on. They 
were no way loath to accept the quarrel, and there would 
have been a fray but for tbe timely interposition of some 
peacemakers. 

Introduced to Dr Robert Anderson, Leyden had opened 
to him the pages of the * Edinburgh Magazine,' and to 
this periodical he sent translations from the Qreek Antho- 
logy, from tbe Norse, Hebrew, Syriac, and Persian, to- 
gether with original pieces, signed J. L., which attracted 
the attention of Sir Walter t?coit. In the winter of 17U9- 
1600, Mr Richard Heber was in Edinburgh, collecting tbe 
materials of his valuable library. At this time Archibald 
Constable was a retailer of old and curious works, and to 
this shop the future bishop made many visits. Here be 
frequently found, mounted on a ladder, and examining 
old tomes with the greatest ardour, a person whose ap- 
pearance was more rustic than scholastic It was Leyden, 
who, attracted to Constable's shelves by love, was glad to 
be privileged to read while Heber purchased. The poor 
student was the very man necessary at this time to the 
rich and learned collector. They were of kindred minds 
—both devoted to learning and the muses, and they im- 
mediately became friends. Through Heber's means Ley- 
den was introduced to all the literati of Edinburgh, and 
in the house of Sir Walter Scott he was especially wel- 
come — their congeni.ii tastes for ballad literature, an- 
tiquities, demonology, and everything pertaining to the 
world of chivalry and romance, rendering them most suit- 
able companions, and their mutual goodness and warmth 
of heart constituting them cordial friends. 

The manners of Leyden were never modified by his 
communion with the most conventional society. He was 
still the rustic, open, bold, uncouth, free, but simple 
John Leyden, even when he walked the drawing- rooms of 
the wealthy, receiving the homage due to his genius and 
acquirements. The personal appearance of Leyden — that 
is, not the raiment but the man— was rather interesting. 
His cheeks were clear and ruddy, his hair brown, and his 
eyes dark and lively. His temperament was one of the 
most sanguine ; at the same time his features were hand- 
some, and full of life aod intelligence. His person was of 
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common stature, rather sparingly than athletically formed ; 
but his wiry muscles and agile limbs were well adapted 
to those athletic exercises in which he loved to excel, even 
more than in the arena of scholastic competition. It Is 
a carious reflection in the biography of one so gifted, 
that he was as emulous of being considered an excellent 
boxer, leaper, wrestler, and runner, as scholar, and that 
he risked his life on more than one occasion in order to 
demonstrate his agility. The ideal of bold and manly in- 
dependence which Leyden had formed in his youth, be 
maintained in all circamstances with a determined and irre- 
pressible egotism. He would dis«ionantly roar forth some 
rude ditty in tlie company of the most fashionable, in order 
to prove that he was not afraid to sing before them. He 
ate raw meat in the presence ^^f Ritson, because be knew 
that that crabbed, nervous virtuoso had a horror even at 
well-cooked animal food ; and he argued in the same bold, 
loud, harsh tones with man or woman, gentle or semple, in 
parlour or saloon, in order to maintain his point, in which 
he always saw bis own independence involved. He was 
proud of his humble origin rather than ashamed of it; be 
knew that his own intrinsic merits alone had brought him 
into commqnton with richer and better-bred people than 
himself, and be could not fail to discover that he met 
none his superior in attunments and talents, and from 
this sense may have sprung his carelessness to conventional 
forms. He never took offence, however, at decent criti- 
cTstns upon his manners, and rather encoursged by his 
jocularity than suppressed the raillery directed against his 
roughness. To the glory and honour of the humble but 
gifted student be it recorded, however, that his moral 
character was abore the breath of suspicion. He was 
deeply impressed with the principles of morality inculcated 
in the sacred oracles of God, and he maintained them an- 
tainted through life. 

In 1800, Jfohn Leyden became a licentiate of the Church 
of Scotland, and preached in several of the city churches, 
hi the auLumn of the same year he accompanied two 
young foreijjners on the tour of the Hebrides and High- 
lands, and made many invep*;igations into Highland tra- 
ditionii and manners; the only record of his tour extant, 
however, is his beautiful poem of the * Mermatd,' pub- 
lished in tlie • Border Minstrelsy.* In 1801, Leyden fur- 
nished the ballail called the * Elf-King' to Lewis's * Tales 
of Wonder ; ' and in the following year he devoted himself 
with uncommon enthusiasm to the procuring of materials 
for the * Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border;* relative to 
which pursuit Sir Walter Scott records the following 
anecdote as an instance of his zeal : * An interesting frag- 
ment had been obtained of an ancient historical ballad, 
but the remainder, to the great disturbance of the editor 
and his coadjutor, could not be recovered. Two days 
afterwards, while Scott was sitting with some company 
after dinner, a sound was heard at a distance, like that of 
the whistling of a tempest through the torn rigping of a 
vessel that scuds before it. The sounds increased as they 
approached more near ; and Leyden ( to the great astonish- 
ment of such of the gue«its as did not know him) burst 
into the room, chanting the desiderated ballad with the 
nitxst enthusiastic gesture and all the energy of the saw- 
tones of his v6ice. It turned out tiiut he had walked be- 
tween forty and fifty miles and back again, for the sole 
purpose of visiting an old person who possessed this pre- 
cious remnant of antiquity.' It was Leyden who supplied 
the essentials for the * Dissertation on Fairy Superstition,* 
in the * Minstrelsy of tlic Scotti>h Border;' and he is also 
author of the ballads, * Lord Soulis' and the *Cout of 
Keildar.' In 1801, he edited a curious old work of uncer- 
tain origin, and date 1548, called the ' Complaynt of Scot- 
land,' the preliminary remarks on which are full of the 
most curious information. In 1802, Leyden became editor 
of the * Scots Magazine,' of which Constable was publisher, 
and continued in this situation five or six months, contri- 
buting several pieces of poetry and prose; and in this 
year he wrote his ' Scenes of Infancy.* 

The restless, imaginative mind of Leyden, ever living 
in a region of wondt'rs, and laughing at the obstacles and 



dangers of the most desperste enterprises, coald find ] 
rest for itself in the quiet, passive t«nor of Scottish clenQ 
life; and in 1802 he bad made overtures to the Afnc^ 
Society to pursue those African researches so hopeful 
begun and so fatally terminated by Mungo Park. H 
friends, in order to divert him from this suicidal projM 
applied to government for some situation that would e^ 
able him to gratify bis longing for the aeans of makti 
researches into oriental literature. There was do situ^ 
tion open in the Indian department but that of sargcoQ 
assistant, which could only be held by a person who b^ 
a snrgicad degree, and who could sustain an examinati^ 
before the Medical Board. In the incredibly short sp« 
of six months, John Leyden had added to his clertci 
license the diploma of suiigeon, and was suraoioDed to joj 
the Christmas fleet of Indiamen, having been Appoint^ 
assistant-surgeon on the Madras establishment. Of cour^ 
it was understood that his rare talents were to be devot^ 
to pursuits similar to those of Sir William Jonea, v^oi 
he soon hoped to surpass in oriental eruditioo. 

In 1803 he arrived at Madras, and was im mediate] 
transferred to a situation promising every opportunity | 
gratifying the main object of his expatriation ; hut, ala^ 
the climate of India was uncongenial to the health of tk{ 
Scottish borderer, and the sturdy and hardy deacenda^ 
of midnight rievers, who would have scorned to yield i 
mountain's mist or snow, succumbed to the fever-breeci 
ing malaria of Madras. He was constrained to leave th| 
station for Prince of Wales' Island, in order to restore h| 
wasted strength. 

While at Puh)o Penang, where be pftrttally recover^ 
be made sonae curious and valuable researches coocerni:^ 
the language, literature, and deseent of the Indo-Chine^ 
tribes, which be laid before the Asiatk: Society at Calcutta 
whither he repaired in 1806. The health of Dr Leyde 
did not succumb so much to climate, perhaps, as to bl 
own irrepressible and inordinate activity. * / camnot b 
idle I' he exclaimed, when told by his physician that h 
must rest or die ; ' whether I die or live, the wheel mu^ 
go round till the last ; * and so, under the depression <^ 
fever and liver complaint, he studied ten hours a-day. 

Sir John Malcolm, governor of Calcutta, a countryman 
of his own, relates the following anecdote of him on hi{ 
landing in the chief eity of Bengal. ' When he arrive^ 
at Calcutta in 1805,' says Sir John, * I was most solicitoi^ 
regarding bis reception in the society of the Indian capita^ 
' I in treat you, my dear friend,' I said to him, on the daj 
he lauded, * to be careful of the impressioD you make o^ 
entering this community ; try to learn a little li^glish, 
and do be silent upon literary subjects except among lite^ 
rary men.' * Learn English !' be exclaimea; ' oo, never j 
it was trying to leain that language that spoilt my Scotch ; 
and as to being silent, I will promise to ^old mj tongu^ 
if yon will make fools hold theirs.' * 

Leyden was appointed a professor of the College o^ 
Benjk'al ; and shortly after he exchanged liiis situation fo^ 
the judgeship of the twenty-four purgunnahs of Calcutta^ 
His duties in this capacity were partly military and partly 
judicial, and brought him in contact very much with tb^ 
natives, whose language ai^l habits h* well understood^ 
His whole emoluments were expended upon the purchase 
of oriental manuscripts and the emplo^yment of native 
teachers, under whom he studied night and d%y, to the 
total engrossment of all his spare time ai^d the detriment 
of his health. 

Dr Leyden accompanied the British expedition to Java 
in Ihll, high in the hope of adding to his literary stores, 
but death swept him away three days before the reductioa 
of the island. He died on the 2Sih of At^st, 181 1, oot 
thirty-six years of age. His death was an irreparM>Ie lost 
to literature and to his friends, and a sad visitatioa to his 
parents and his country. Consumed by the ardour of bii 
genius and of his devotion to the pursuit of knowledge, be 
laid down bis life before he bad seen the meridian flf 
manhood, and 

* A dletant and a deadly shore t 

Hm l^);;d»Hi'f «)Jd reinaln0QQ [g 
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OUARLBS LAMB. 

Obaklis Lamb wis bom in Crown Office Row, Inner 
Temple, London, on the 18th of February, 1775. His 
&dter, John Lamb, bad left Lincoln when a boy, and had 
come to London with as bright dreams and scarcely 
brighter prospects than worshipful Dick Whittington. He 
bad entend the service of Mr Salt, one of the benchers of 
the Inner Temple as footboy, and, eyentually, so outgrew 
bis livery and original position, that in his maturer years 
be had expanded, in tne words of Ella, into Mr Salt's 
* clerk, hia good servant, his dresser, bis friend, his 'flftP* 
per,' his guide, his stop-watch, auditor, treasurer.' He 
W married, and settled in the obscure domain of his duties, 
labouring with patient assiduity to win his bread, and 
that of tbose who fed his heart with affection in requital of 
hbt toils. A son and daughter blessed the union of John 
lamb and his matronly wife. Nature seemed at first satis- 
fied with the reproduction to each of one infantile object 
of pecoliar affection, for the boy had become twelve years 
old and the girl ten, before Charles was bom to revivify 
and concentrate in himself the love of all bis father's ami- 
ftUle household. For seven years Charles Lamb resided in the 
!H«lusion of his home in the Temple; and then, through 
the patronage of Thomas Yeates, governor, he was admitted 
10 the school of Christ's Hospital, whose cloisters, with 
yellow stockings and flowing blue gown, he trod until be 
wss fifteen. Nature had denied the lad a masculine frame, 
&s well as that selfish domineering spirit which compen- 
sates to small boys fbr the lack of physical strength, and 
.-cakes them commanders and governors of boys, as they 
ofien have become of men ; but the gentleness of manners 
Aod the generosity of heart which characterised the Charles 
Lamb of riper years, and made all who knew him love 
Itim, won firom even the selfish young monks of Christ's 
Hospital the homage of universal affection and gentle con- 
sideration. The most robust and virile were conquered 
hy his sweet timidity ; Uie stem and bold respected his 
corporeal infirmity. Thrown into himself, by a defect in 
his speech, and constitutionally averse to those rougher 
(Ofttimes, for which his physical debility incapacitated him, 
Charles Lamb indulged in antique phantasies, which were 
alike the result of all his associations and education, until 
his keenly observing and amiable mind became like some 
old Gothic fane, quaint yet beautiful in its constmction ; 
elaborate yet fantastic in its rich and varied ornaments ; 
with capacities for religious gloom, deep as sacristy or 
shjidy aisle, and for a joyous light, sweet and softened as 
that which fifclls npon a marble tomb, through the medium 
of a stained oriel, upon a lovely midsummer's noon. 

Lamb's lingual impediment, which nervous agitation 
increased, claimed the indulgence of his teachers ; and his 
nreetnesB of disposition, joined to an acute and powerful 
iatellect, won their sympathy and ret^poct. No hars»h inbu- 
manitice, dealt out in the name of curatives, intermitted his 
iKougfatlUl habits of boyhood, or added to the natural tris- 
tesae of his mind> The classics were his favourite school- 
day Etudies ; and the old English classics were the mental 
aliment of the man. His home, in whose sombre shades 
were embosomed the deep springs of parental and the 
greenness of fraternal love, was full of old associations ; 
ihe hospital and school, in which he passed his most im- 
prtsaible years, were buttressed and roofed with ideas and 
memories of the past, and lent a bias to the boy's mind. 
Lamb's abilities and classical attainments marked him out 
at school for distinction ; but the invincible stammer in his 
speech consigned him to sedentary drudgery and ignoble 
obscurity. While less able contemporaries marched from 
behind him to the UuiverHity, witli their eyes illuminated 
with bopefUl ambition, he modestly and unmurmuringly 
retired to occupy the humble tripod of a scrivener in the 
Sou'Ji Sea Hous^ where he passed a three months' appren- 
ticeship, under the cognisance of his brother John, pre- 
paratory to his appointment to the accountant's office of 



the East India Company, which he obtained on the 6th of 
April, 1792. 

Lamb's youth was passed in tenderly watching the de- 
clining years of his parents, and in gleaning rare thoughts 
with his sister, from the rich harvest of good old English 
authors, which constituted the library of his fkther's em- 
ployer Mr Salt ; and the even tenor of his life was some- 
times interrupted and enlivened by a dinner with some of 
his old schoolmates, when the Cambridge vacations allowed 
of their return to London. These re-unions must have 
viridly recalled the memojy of Charles Lamb's blighted 
prospects, but they never produced one visible sentiment 
of regret; he had early learned to dissociate himself from 
all indiridual sense, save as a dreamer or a lover. The 
worldly, present or prospective, as related to himself^ 
had no power to disturb his equanimity. His world of 
griefs and shadows was of the past; of the present he 
had none save the most kindly and generous thoughts. 
Upon one of those convivial occasions which occurred 
upon the 5th of November, Quy Fawkes or Gunpowder 
Plot Day, Lamb's friends, amused with the flapping 
binm of his round hat, pinned it up on both sides, in the 
form of a cocked-hat; and he, nothing loath, walked home 
towards the Temple in his usual sauntering way, with the 
fantastic sombrera on his head. As he was moving down 
Ludgate Hill, some gay young bloods, who had been in- 
spired with loyal toasts, and whose imaginations were ex- 
cited by errant aspirations against conspiracy, screamed 
out upon beholding him, ' The veritable Quy ! no man jof 
straw ! ' and, seizing him, they forewith bore him back to 
St Paul's churchyard, where they seated him on a post 
and left him. Ever after, Lamb bore the name of Guy — 
a soubriquet at which he smiled, and in the humorous 
origin of which he found as much mirth as his less in- 
terested friends. Occasional association with the com- 
panions of his youth broke the dull current of the poor 
clerk *8 monotonous life, but it could not satisfy the yearn- 
ings of his soul; he must have something to admire, some 
luminary superior to his own light to shed a halo of love 
and sympathy around the years of his exile, from that 
sphere in which ho felt, if he was not able to act, in which 
he deserved to be if he was not His consciousness of in- 
tellectual power, humble and modest as that consciousness 
was, and the construction of his sympathetic mind, must have 
been fhiitfiil of sources of regret to him, as he contemplated 
those mechanical labours to which high intellectual sympa- 
thy was alone calculated to make him feel resigned. In 
Coleridge and friendship he found enough to satisfy him 
for his estrangement from Alma Mater, and for the extinc- 
tion of his academical ambition. The * inspired charity 
boy ' had been the object of his admiration at school, and 
he became the enthroned tenant of his adoration and love, 
when both began to tread the path of laborious lifb. The 
splendid genius, and glowing, generous enthusiasm of Co),e- 
ridge, touched with electric vigour the latent powers of 
Limb. The higher qualities of Coleridge's genius elevated 
and developed those of his timid friend, until they felt 
their own original strength and walked alone; and the 
friendship of Coleridge, whom he early recognised as one 
of the most splendid geniuses of his day, satisfied the as- 
piration of Lamb for intellectdal distinction. It is to Cole- 
ridge's friendship with Lamb that the world of letters is 
indebted for one of its most distinguished ornaments. The 
great erratic genius, so full of vague thoughts and grand 
suggestions, has the honour of suggesting and producing 
one great and complete work at least, and that was Charles 
Lamb. 

The incidents of Lamb's life, save one— one terrible and 
trying as ever man with generous soul endured — were 
nothing more than a succession of friendships with the 
most distinguished literary men of this century ; the epochs 
of his publications ; and those other common occurrences 
which constitute the casualties of every-day life. He toiled 
at bis desk in the bidia House ; read poetry and the drama 
with his sister; wrote letters to his friends; changed his 
lodgings from the Temple to the city, and fVom the city to 
the Temple; kept house at Islington; paid occasional 
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visits to his finends in the country, and stattered puns at 
the tables of his fHends in the city; published poetry in 
concert with Coleridge and Lloyd ; wrote quips and cranks 
for the daily and weekly papers, with essays for the month- 
lies ; hissed his own fiirce at the theatre ; and consoled un- 
successful authors, who were not blessed with his magna- 
nimous philosophy ; retired from the India House, after 
upwards of thirty years' service, with a pension of £460 
per annum ; died at the age of sixty, and was buried in 
Edmonton Churchvard. Such would constitute a com- 
plete synopsis of the grand elements of Charles Lamb's 
life, if that life had been apparent and superficial; but the 
annalist must search deeper and examine more closely for 
the lineaments and attributes of his exalted and heroic 
mind and character. The genius of Lamb was as fimtastio 
as it was grave; it was as ftill of ornate b^udes as of 
strange devices. He had nursed it in crypt and cloister, 
and had fed it on Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger and 
Sbakspeare, until it took the form of the originals, and in- 
vested modem incidents with the drapery of an antique 
fancy. Lamb's knowledge of^ and association with, modem 
authors were real, vivid, and present; his own literary as- 
sociations were old and ideal His essays are ftill of the 
conceits of antiquity ; they are rich, profuse, elaborate, 
and beautiful in style, though somewhat deficient in con- 
gruity. They are as highly polished as his wit, and some- 
times as profound. There is no contradiction in speaking 
of the profundity of Lamb's wit It was bright and ap- 
parent to those who were of simihu* habits of thought with 
himself, and who were fiuniliar with his allusions ; it often 
appeared to be licentious joking to those who could not 
penetrate into the arcana of his mind. 

The form of Lamb's writings is old, because his ideas 
had all been moulded in antique forms ; they are prim, 
formal, and grand in appearance, and can be individual- 
ised, as of an old date, as distinctly as the South Sea 
House, or the trim benchers of the Inner Temple. But the 
charm which vivifies and universalises them is their pleni- 
tude and genuineness of generous affection. The worm 
emotions of the child live in the memory of the man, ani- 
matiag his quaint allusions and redundant comparisons, 
with the freshness and vigour of bis own green sunny 
heart He revives in the i^ections of his auditors a love 
and reverence for the obsolete glories of England's Augus- 
tine age of literature, as a visit to Westminster Abbey re- 
stores in the capable mind the supremacy and beauty of 
Gothic architecture, over the more pretending but abnor- 
mal styles of modem masonry. You are not accustomed 
to Iamb's manner, in these unrecondite times, and, per- 
haps, you may never learn to love it ; but the originality 
which traly constitutes style — the earnest, active, motive, 
thought, living and loving on the vital page— is sure to find 
' its way to the sympathetic heart, and win in every reader 
a lover for * Elia.' Sometimes there is a recklessness, an 
abandonment of glee and humour, in the pages of Lamb, 
which grave people might condemn and wise ones would 
have repressed ; but let it be remembered that it was only 
on paper that Lamb could give full point and expression 
to the vivid and varied ideas that would move hiuL His 
jokes and puns died ere they fell from his incapable tongue, 
and he was too guileless, too good to conceal nis humours. 
He was as free to reveal the erratic courses of his imagina- 
tion as its more circumspect volitions. He threw from 
him the lighter bubbles of the human mind, as well as the 
deeper essence of its stream. He was human, and did not 
see that the grarity of the philosopher was one iota more 
becoming the human countenance than the smile of the 
comedian. Both, he contended, were comprehended in the 
limits of virtue, and only differed in kind. Laughter was 
not denied to the human fiice divine, and might be nearer 
to wisdom than many of wisdom's pretended votaries sup- 
posed. He wrote as he felt, and, Uke all men, he felt dU^ 
ferently moved at different times. 

One of the fiivourite and common adjectives to the name 
of Charles Lamb is gentle. Coleridge calls him his gentle 
Charles, and every body else has followed his example. 
Lamb rejected the application, and with reason. In one 



of his letters to the author of the * Rhyme,' he sajs oo 
coming this subject : * Don't make me ridiculous an j bo 
by teraiing me gentle^hearted in print. The roeaninf 
gentle is equivocal at best, and almost always 
spirited ; the very quality of gentleness is abhorrent to 
vile trumpetings.' Lamb's gentleness was of a I0A7 
spiritual kind, more akin to religion than pooraeas 
spirit He had been softened in the crucible of trial — ii 
tense, agonising, and constant trial : and he had 
firom childhood to regard the feelings of others as 
to his own. He was gentle towards men, and consideT^ 
even of their fiiults and frailties, not because he was af 
to rebuke them if need were, but because he knew 
felt that he was tnil himself His gentleness wai 
honest generous sacrifice of egodsm and pride, wbieb in 
pelled him rather to suffer obloquy and unjust judgna 
than prove fiilse to his sympathies and affeotioos. No < 
more keenly felt the stings of injustice and the cuts 
critical maUce than he ; but his was a heroism that 
have rather endured the combined artillery of a 
hostile reviews than have caused one friend 
pain. The political prepossessions of Lamb were 
strong, their bias, however, was partly towards the g 
deur of the past, and still more towards benevolenoe ia 
present In his idealism, perhaps, hi was a Tory. In k 
sympathies he was to all intents and purposes a 'fKeod 
the people.' Politioal opinions, or any opinions, hmd 1 
influence in recommending a man to the oonsideratioB 1 
Elia. Of all things that existed beyond the cognisance 
tyranny, and the power of external domination, opiaioB 
his mind was the most sacred and inviolable. Conioi 
mity was no evidence of men's uniformity of thoogkl 
dissent, however extreme, implied independence; 
Coleridge, Haxlitt, Wordsworth, Southey, Bernard Bano 
(the Qimker poet), and Godwin, were each and all dei 
friends of Lamb, not because of ooincidence of opiaioi 
but because of that generous genial humanity which wa 
common to them all, and which distinction of party eoml< 
not destroy. No considerations of party or opinioa eovJk 
have arrayed Elia against any one of these in hostility c 
feeling; but his spirited letter to Southey, in the Londoi 
Bfagazine for October 1823, showed with what chivaln>Q 
self-sacrifice he could do violence to his own feeling ii 
defence of his friends. Hunt and Haxlitt fr(»n the sid 
thrusts of a Quarterly reviewer. Lamb's letter to Soothe; 
is the only ripple that disturbs the smooth tenor of his lile 
long friendships; for even the perverse and passionat 
Haxlitt could not for a moment chill him or divert frcw 
himself the current of his warm affections. 

Men and the things made with hands were, indeed, tb 
chief earthly objects of Lamb's veneration. He bad n 
passion for nature, save human nature, no veneratioo 
scenic beauty beyond the walls of a city. He left to 
poets and tourists all interest in the wild scowling mo 
tain, the black yawning cavern, the moaning forest am 
the green sunny plains. The pensive old Samuel Salt tb 
stately Coventry, thin Twopeny, and meagre Wbarry, faai 
more charms for him, in the peculiarities of their physiqw 
than giant Helvelyn and all its kindred mountains. Hi 
often wrote to his poet friends upon this subject of the dtj] 
and rural lifb, and the following is the deterauned Cock 
ney's deliberate averments to Wordsworth : * I have passn 
all my days in London, until I have fbrmed as many am 
intense local attachments as any of you mountaine»« oai 
have done with dei^l nature. The lighted shops of th( 
Strand and Fleet Street; the innumerable trades, trad« 
men, and customers ; coaches, waggons, playhouses ; all tfai 
bustle and wickedness round about Covent Garden; tht 
watchmen, dranken soenes, rattles — lifis awake, if yn 
awake, at all hours of the night ; the impoasibilinr of bea| 
dull in Fleet Street ; the crowds, the very dirt and mnd, Ihi 
sun shining upon houses and pavements, the printshopa 
the old bookstalls, parsons cheapening Imx^ ooffee 
houses, steams of soups fIrom kitchens, the paatomimes— I 
London itself; a pantomime and masquerade-— all tbesiB 
things work themselves into my mind, and feed me witboulfl 
a power of satiating me. The wonder of these n^ita in^eM 
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me into night-walks about her crowded streets, and I often 
died teftrs in the motlej Strand from fulness of joy at so 
nach life.* Such were Lamb's emotions, and they were 
the true emotions of his nature. A city is insufficient to 
satisfy the cravings of the whole man, it is true ; teeming 
as it is with all the Taried excellencies of art, it is yet des- 
tiUite ot tboee God-created aspects of the beautiful from 
which the artist derives bis aspirations, and art its fomk 
The whole man cannot know development, if he only fbels 
the warmth of a brick-shaded sun, ajkl beholds the glories 
of a smoke-obscured moon and stars. Flower-potted rose- 
trees and boxes f^ll of mignionette cannot compensate for 
the old primeval forests and the broad flower-gemmed 
prairies; but still, the amount of man's nature, which 
orbane asaodations develop, is as much human nature 
as that which is nursed in woods and wilds and solitary 
plaees; and therefore Lamb's love of ^he Strand and 
T^ple seem to us to be as amiable and delectable, though 
less grand and poetical, than Wordsworth's love of the 
lakes. Lamb's character was eminently social, and if be 
made a visit to the country, it was not so much to gaze 
apoB green fields as upon the fiice of a friend. 

The most sublime view of Lamb's character, however, and 
indeed it is the highest of the morally sublime, is obtained 
by penetrating into his domestic sanctuary, and lifting up 
the veil from the deepest fountain of his heart ..ffoctions. 
In the biographies hitherto published of him, there is a so- 
lemn and imi^etrable silence maintained regarding the 
emses d Iamb's celibacy and his devoted attachment to 
Us sister. That attachment and devotion were mutual, it 
is true; bat in the ordinary circumstances of life, it was 
net neceraary that a youth should suddenly forego all the 
Ha pes and endearments of wedded love, in order to devote 
ImnKlf to a maiden sister, who was ten years older than 
faimselt The world knew that Lamb loved, and although 
he oflea alluded to his early attachment as a flitting pas- 
sion, those who knew him best were aware that from no 
light and transient feeling could spring the warmest ex- 
pres.'dons of his muse. The grave has at last closed over 
Charles Lamb, and that dear sister Mary, for whose sake 
be willingly sacrificed the dearest and strongest affections 
of the human heart All the hearts that would have 
treralded at the terrible revelation are now cold, and all 
the cheeks that would have become bloodless at the recital, 
are now veiled by the green-turf; and the world at last 
knows the fulness of that self-sacrifice, and the grandeur 
of that moral henusm which constituted the life of gentle 
Kin, 

In a letter to Southey, recommending one of his early 
broken-down friends to the consideration of the author of 
' Madoc' Lamb makes the following allusions to that awfbl 
domestic calamity to which we have alluded, the murder 
of his mother, in a fit of insanity by his sister Mary — that 
Mary who was the only sensible woman whom Haxlitt ever 
met — that Mary whose soul was as gentle and genial as 
that of childhood — that ^lary whom he bore about with 
him in all his visitings, and who constituted a part of him- 
self in all Ins friendships — that Mary whom he never went 
abroad with for twenty years, without a strait waistcoat 
m hnn pocket ; the sister whom he fondly loved and trem- 
blingly watched until his death, lest her terrible malady 
might again break down the barriers of her reason. 

' Poor 1 ' he says, in bis own charitable way to Southey, 

* I am afraid the world, and the camp, and the university, 
bnve spoilt him among them. 'Tis certain he had at one 
time a strong capacity ^^f turning out better. I knew him, 
ftnd that not long since, when he had a most warm heart. 
! ftm a««hamed of the indifference 1 have sometimes felt to- 
wards him. I think the devil is in one's heart I am 
onder obKgations to that man for the warmest friendship 
and heartiest sympathy, even for an agony of sympathy, 
expresffcd both by word, and deed, and tears for me, when I 
was in my greatest distress. But I have forgot ihnt as, I 
fear, he has nigh forgotten the aiK fnl scenes which were be- 
fore his eyes, when he became a comforter to me.' The in- I 
timate friends of Lamb alone knew the meaning of this 
heartrending reference ; the secret of the fatal catastrophe , 



had been carefblly' retained by all cognisant of the fact, 
and even the notice in the coroner's record had been 
guarded from publication, k was this tragic oeourrence 
which determined Charles to break asunder all tenderer 
ties, and religiously devote himself to the care of his sister. 
What a melancholy interest does this fact give to the fol- 
lowing beautiful phantasmagoria from the essays of Elia : 
*Then I told how for seven long years, in hope some- 
times, sometimes in despair, yet pernsting ever, I courted 

the fhir Alice W n ; and, as much as children could 

understand, I explained to them what coyness, and diffi- 
culty, and denial meant in maidens, when, suddenly turn* 
ing to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out at her 
eyes with such a reality of representment, that I became 
in doubt which of them stood there before me, or whose 
that bright hair was ; and while I stood gazing, both the 
children gradually grew fainter to my view, receding and 
still receding till nothing at Ust, but two mournfWl features 
were seen in the uttermost distance, which, vritbout speech, 
strangely impressed upon me the effects of speech : * We are 
not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at aU. The 
children of Alice call Bartram fktber. We are nothing, 
less than nothing, and dreains. We arc only what might 
have been, and must wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe 
millions of ages before we have existence and a name.' ' 

If the uncommon sacrifices which Lamb made for his sis- 
ter's sake were worthy of admiration, the spirit in which he 
made them is much more so. The first little copy of his 
verses, which he published in conjunction with Coleridge 
and Lloyd, was dedicated to her ; and all the tender en- 
dearments which he lavished upon her, seemed rather to 
flow firom the depths of filial gratitude than fhitemal sa- 
crifice. 

Of the dedication of his poems to his sister Mary, he says 
to Coleridge, in 1796, ' This is the pomp and parapher- 
nalia of parting,' in allusion to his love, * with wluch I 
take my leave of a passion which has reigned so royally 
(so long) within me. I fling it' off, pleased and satisfied 
with myself that the weakness troubles me no longer. I 
am wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of my sister and my 

r>or old father. Oh, my friend, I think sometimes, could 
recall the days that are past, which among them should 
I choose ? Not those merrier days, not the pleasant iky a 
of hope, not those wanderings with a fair-haired maid, 
which I have so often and so feelingly regretted, bat the 
day^ Coleridge, of a mother't fondness for her schoolboy. 
What would I give to call her back to earth for 9n6 day, 
on my knees to ask her pardon for all those little asperi- 
ties of temper which from time to time have given her 
gentle spirit pain ; and the dav, I trust will come.- There 
will be * time enough' for kind offices of love, if heaven's 
eternal year be ours. Hereafter her meek spirit shall not 
reproach me.' 

In a subsequent letter, be alludes more particularly to 
Mary. * My sister has recovered firom her illness. May that 
merciful Qod make tender my heart, and make mo as 
thankful, as in my distress I was earnest in my prayers. 
Congratulate me on an ever-present and never-alienable 
friend like her.' The force of these tender reflections, and 
the intensity of that concealed grief, become terribly affect- 
ing and sorrow-inspiring when the veil of obscurity is 
raised from the cause of their enunciation. The life of 
him, who seemed to exist that he might fuse men into love, 
and reconcile them to the caves of this world, by sharing 
their burdens of sorrow in the lightness of his own, was, in 
truth, a long and ever-acting trs^iedy, and it was upon the 
agony of his heart that its loves and joys were nursed. 
How mysterious and incomprehensible is the deep unknown ! 
how feeble is the partition between the beauties and hor- 
rors of human passion ! May heaven have requited the 
self-<acrificing love, and the soul-ennobling heroism of Elia. 

The only portrait worthy of recognition that was ever 
taken of Lamb was executed by Hazlitt in 1804, and was 
amongst the last works of that beautiful painter, before he 
laid down the pencil for a grey-goose quilL The beauti- 
ful engraving that accompanies our letter-press sketch, is 
a transcript of Hazlitt's portrait The following verbal 
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limniiig is from the pen of Sergeant Tnlfourd : * Metbinks • 
I see fa^ before roe now as he appeared at our first meet- ' 
lug; and as he eoBtinned, with scarcely any perceptible 
alteration to me, during the twenty years of intimacy that 
ibllowed, and were closed by his death. A light fhune, so 
fragile Uiat it seemed as if a breath would oyerthrow it, 
clad in clerk-like black, was surmounted by a head of form 
and expression the most noble and sweet. His black haur 
eorled crisply about an expanded forehead ; his eyes, softly 
brown, twinkled with varying expression, though the pre- 
iFalent feeling was sad ; and the nose slightly canred, and 
deUoately ourred at the nostril, with the lower outline of 
the fooe regularly oral, completed a head which was finely 
placed on the shoulders, and gave importance and even 
dignity to a diminutive and shadowy stem. Who shall 
dMcribe his countenance, catch its quivering sweetness, 
and fix it forever in words? There are none, alas, to an- 
swer the vain desire of friendship. Deep thought striving 
with humour, the lines of suffering wreathed into cordiiU 
mirth, and a smile of painful sweetness, present an image 
to the mind it can as little describe as lose.' 

In 1826, Lamb retired ftt>m the India House. He had 
long wished for his superannuation ; but when it came, the 
charm of liberty had vanished with the idea of his drudg- 
ery. Age was beginning to lay its whitening hand upon 
bis brow, and deatii to subtract frt>m the number of his 
early friends, and even London was now becoming less ne- 
cessary to his existence. He removed to Colebrook Cottage, 
Islington, where he maintained himself in rural state un- 
til his sister's health constrained him to remove to lodg- 
ings in Kifield, and finally to Edmonton. Cheered by the 
society of the orphan Miss Isola, whom they had adopted 
and reared as a daughter, Charles Lamb and his sister 
still maintained the earnest aflfection of their childhood, 
while the young maiden made up to Elia for the loss of the 
companionship in his rambles of his now feeble sister. 
But love, the bond of their little household's union, divided 
the triplex knot at last, which it had so auspiciously tied. 
Miss Isola was married, and now Lamb was left to walk 
abroad alone. In taking his daily morning walk on the 
London Road, asfar as the * Bell at Edmonton,' he stumbled 
against a stone, fell, and slightly injured his face. The 
trivial wounds seemed healing, when erysipelas attacked 
his head, and he died, placidly murmuring the names of 
Moxon and Proctor and others of his friends. 

He died in his sixtieth year, in 1885, and was buried in 
Edmonton churchyard, where now slumbers the ashes of 
this most amiable and remarkable man. The world de- 
plored his loss ; for the world's best hearts had lost one of 
their best friends; but it was reserved till the present 
year to declare the majesty of his nature and the magni- 
ficence of his modest heroism. 

aUV^ENILE DEPRAVITY— ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 

L— THB IlLPOBTANOB OF TlIB 8DDJB0T. 

JwiKTLV depravity ! There is something in the very sound 
of these words which grates upou the ear, and shocks the 
fieelin^ of the delicately-constituted mind. The words 
themselves seem to be joined in a violent and unnatural 
connection. Juvenility and depravity! How unseemly 
the conjunction ! How incongruous the association of ideas 
of which they are suggesdve ! Are we not accustomed to 
associate with juvenility, innocence, simplicity, beauty, 
honesty, purity 7 And yet, if there be juvenile depravity, 
this association must undergo a harsh reversion, and there 
must be iuvenile deceit, juvenile deformity, juvenile vil- 
lany, and juvenile pollution. One's very heart grows 
sick, and a thrill of horror runs through the frame at the 
bare enumeration of such a catalogue as this. Tet that 
Juvenile depravity exists is a melancholy fact, which no 
one with open eyes can for a single moment dispute ; and 
we think tnat f^ inquiries in connection with the present 
condition and prospects of our country can surpass in im- 
portance or moumfrtl interest the following : To what ex- 
tent does juvenile depravity really exist? Is it on the in- 
) or decrease? What are the varied forms which it 



assumes, and in which it is bodied forth in aetion? What 
are its immediate, and what its more remote causes ? Bov, 
and to what extent, does it a£fect society at large? And 
such investigation could not fail to suggest and press am, 
our attention with a peculiar emphasis the further iDqini7 
— What has hitherto been done to check and destroj il7 
What more effective measures can be adopted than kftv* 
hitherto been tried in order to suppress it ? On whom mora 
especially devolves the execution of such measures ? What 
benefits would they confer on oommunitiea and the naikn 
were they carried into effect with energy and perseveraoce? 
That the bul^ect is one of very high importance, and that 
it has a strong daim on the immediate attention of emrj 
fnend of humanity and every well-wisher of our ooooIit, 
will appear from a variety of considerations. 

Childhood is the springtime of human life, * the bad at 
being.' How full of beauty, and interest, and varied ntiH^ 
is the spring-time of the material world 1 The silenee aad 
the gloom of winter are gone, its ice and snows have dia- 
app^red, and instead thereof there is the wann and r&> 
vivifying sunshine, the soft and balmy sephyr, the blitha 
carolling of birds, and the budding of the flowers, azMi 
the shrubs, and the trees. It is a season of new and jojoua 
sensations, of elasticity of feeling, exhilaration of spirits, 
and inwaid serenity and joy. As we look around us and 
behold the mysterious and wonderful transformations that 
are going on, alike in lowly vale and on lofty mountain- 
top— as we behold the earth putting on her mantle of living 
gi^n, beautifully inwrought with the tapestry of flowen» 
and all nature clothing herself in her garments of ban niy 
and gladness, our bosoms swell with a multitude of p<n« 
and joyous emotions, and the incense of gratitude sponta- 
neously arises from the altar of our hearts to Him who 
creates, directs, and completes all the operations in the 
physical world. And if the spring-time of the material 
world be replete with such varied interest and beauty, how 
much deeper must be the interest, and how muoh moR 
attractive the loveliness, which pertain to the spring-time 
of an immortal nature ? What reflective mind can ooatem- 
plate without emotions of the most lively interest the 
growth of physical energy, the dawn of intellect, the earliest 
development of genius, and the first buddings of moral 
sentiment and feeling? And, oh ! if it be a painfU thing 
to witness a blight oome ofcr the fair face of nature^ sub- 
stituting deprarity for beauty, desolation for bloom, and 
inducing the crushing dread of famine instead of the citeer- 
ing hope of plenty, how muoh more piunful still must it be 
to witness a moral mildew come over the spring-time d 
the soul! What more humiliatiag or melancholy speo- 
tacle can engage the eye of man than that of ohildhood 
and youth reduced, through external depraving infiu- 
ences, to a shrivelled, shaking thing, more pitiful in its de- 
bility than extreme old age — long furrows on the cheek, 
deep wrinkles on the brow, and dim vision in the €^; 
while, more terrible and appalling still, the last lineaments 
of virtue have been effaced from the soul, the last sem- 
blance of moral feeling obliterated, and all the high qoa- 
lities of mind either tortured into the attributes of fiends, 
or reduced to a state of dark fiktuity? What heart does not 
bleed at the contemplation of such a spectacle ? What gene- 
rous nature does not long for the discovery of some reme- 
dial scheme by which this moral plague may be stayed? 
And who would not willingly aocord high honour to him 
who would bring to light effective measures for the coun- 
teraction or aunihilation of those baneful influences by 
which the work of destruction is carried on ? 

But it is chiefly as connected with and as bearing upon 
the future that the season of youth assumes its most solemn 
interest and importance. The impressions which it re> 
ceives it will retain and stamp on the coming age. If that 
season be characterised by blight and fiulure, age will be 
distinf^iished only by bleakness and sterility. Youth is 
indeed interesting in itself, but it is thus incomparably 
more so in its relations to the future. The young of the 
present day will constitute the men and women of the next 
generation. Let but a few brief years roll past, and th^ 
who now figure on the broad arena of life will have gone 
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Aiwn into the tomb, And thej who are now dandled on the 
lam, or giunbolliog on the sunny green, or spelling out 
I the simplest symbols of thought, will have shot up into 
iMohood and taken their places. TKef who are but juve- 
: Bile prattlers fioiv, will tkm^ literally and emphatically, be 
* ibe age,* * society,' ' the world.' They will be the men 
s&d women of that day, the eonserrators of knowledge for 
good or ill, the diffuaers of thooghts, the advocates of opi- 
nions, the pillars of custom, and the dispensers of justice; 
•nd aeoording to the impressions they now receive, the 
prindples they espouse, the tastes they imbibe, and the 
iiabits tiiey contract, will be the aspect, the tendeociea, the 
ialaenoe of that age. Lei the youth of the i^resent day, 
then, be pure, generous, and virtuous, and the coming age 
I will be all that can be wished for ; but let them, on the 
' eootraty, be ignorant, depraved, and vicious, and the com- 
\ ng tge wiD be characterised by unblushing scepticism, 
I Hoentiousness, and crime. Surely, then, it must be of the 
very highest importance to guard the youthful mind well, 
to protect it from noxious influences firom without, to de- 
atroy those agencies by which it is corrupted and depraved, 
to instil into it noble thoughts and aims, and to train it to 
firtooua feeling, principle, and action. All who would be 
fiuthfhl to future ages — all who would assist in laying a 
aire (bundation for the prosperity and happiness of our 
eoontry in days to oonoe — must lend their willing aid, to 
the utmost extent of their power, in accomplishing this. 

The importance of directing attention to the springs or 
flomroes of youthful depravity, so that these may be checked 
or dried up, appears ftirthw from, the consideration, that 
if they only be permitted to flow forth they gather strength 
ud malignity at every stage of their course, besides leav- 
ing contagion and de^iolation everywhere behind. It is 
not only reasonable to suppose, but is a well-known fhct, 
tliat as juvenile offenders become older they become more 
irreclaimable, and spread around them a more contami- 
eating influence. They not only beoome worse themselves, 
but at the same time become more sucoessfiil in drawing 
others into the same iktal whirlpool of crime. They di£Fuse 
around them a moral miasma, which is constantly increas- 
ing m nnk and infectious power, and consequently becom- 
ing more deadly in its influences, every day. The author 
of * Old BaHey Experience,' who had the most ample op- 
pu r tsai tj of judging in such matters, states that if one 
who has been a thief fH>m infiuicy lives until he be twelve 
mrs of age, and all the while is allowed to go at large, he 
will draw, * on a moderate calculation, ten others into 
crime annually, who are his neighbours, not the sons of 
tfaiefes, but the ofi8pring of parents who have neither time 
nor means of putting any restraint upon them as to their 
associates during their own absence (h>m home, which is 
gmerally from morning to night. From twelve to twenty 
yean of age, he will seduce each year four or five of Ms 
own ag^ hmU^re quite unused to crime,' and this besides 
the racouragement which he gives to the whole hotly of 
yoQtfafhl criminals. The same writer adds — * It will be 
Msen from this statement, which is founded on indisputable 
data, tlMt the mischiefs of contamination are as three to 
one fixMn the ages of five to twelve, as compared to the 
a^ of twelve to twrenty.' From these statements we see 
the necessity of assailing crime where it really exists in its 
inCincy, not merely because it will be then most easily 
ctirahle, bnt because, by being checked thus early, a large 
amount of crime will be prevented from ever coming into 
exUteoee. It^natters not what be the particular form 
which jouthftil depravity assumes; it is invariably true of 
it that the older it becomes, the more extensive, noxious, 
and dtadly are its influences. Suppose the case of a boy 
who, from his earliest years, has been a mendicant, a pick- 
pocket, or a drunkard, or, as is flrequently the case, all of 
them at once. He is a Irving, walking poison, from which 
is habitually diffused on all around with whom he mingles 
so ataon>here of moral death, and this poison increases 
in baaefal intensity and power every day. He is like the 
iiincr circle of a whirlpool, and he spreads around him 
numerous concentric rings, which gradually, yet surely 
snd rapidly, enclose his youthful compaaioos, until, by 



their suction-power, these companions reach, like himseU; 
the centre of the fearftil eddy ; and these nags are ever 
increasing and widening, and exerting a more terrible in- 
fluence in the ensnarement of the unsuspecting, the exposed, 
and the innocent At flrst he is the raholar in the school 
of vice and crime, until, having passed his dark ounioulum 
in the arts of deprarity, he graduates as a master of villany, 
and thenceforth becomes an instructor of others in the evil 
practioeff which he himself has learned. Who can estimate 
the influences fbr evil which such an one will create, the 
terrible agencies for mischief which he will call into play, 
even during a very few years of criminal pursuit ? Ought 
not the eyes of the moral reformer to be tumsd towanls 
him when in the earliest stages of his downward career ? 
Ought not every possible instrumentality to be employed, 
and every possible effort to be made to check and reclaim 
him, so that the frightful mass of human depravity to 
which he shall yet give birth by tlie influence of his example 
and teaching upon others, if allowed to go en unrestrained, 
may be prevented from ever springing into hideous and 
hatefld existence. 

Again, the question of juvenile deprarity is one which 
concerns the whole nadnn, and every individual in the nation. 
National honour, national entirpriae, national stability, na- 
tional virtue, and national happiness, are all affected by it 
Let such depravity continue to exist and to spreail itself; 
and the honour of our country will ere long be stained, its 
gigantic energies will be crippled, all its splendid agencies 
for good will be enfeebled, its sceptre of power will be 
broken, and all its glories trodden in the dost And with 
equal emf^tasis and urgency does it concern every right- 
hearted individual in the laud. It concerns the man of 
property, the man of couimeroial enterprise, the trades- 
man, the parent, the moral reformer, the Christian. The 
position of all nuch is affected by the moral condition of 
the rising generation : the interests of all such are greatly 
imperill^ when that condition is cue of wide-spr^ de- 
prarity. If less selfish motives fail to arouse to action, let 
the man of wealth care for bis property, the merchant for 
his gains, the tradf sman for his produoe, the Gather for the 
virtue of his son, and the mother for the purity of her 
daughter— for these are the very objects on which juvenile 
deprarity continually preys. For these it watches night 
and day, for these it puts forth all its rile ingenuity, for 
these it risks the jail, the convict settlement, the scaffold ; 
and thus, with a purpose that wavers not And an energy 
that flags not lui^d a fearlessness that death cannot appal, 
it feeds on, and devours, and destroys alike nmnkind and 
tiieir dearest interests. 



THE SERENADE. 

At the confluence of a mountain-stream with the river 
which watered a pastoral vallej in the south of Scotland, 
on a rocky rising ground, around which the * bum' bent 
its broken way ere it joined the ' water,' stood the house 
of Craig hillbeck. In extent and convenience it might be 
eclipsed by a modern farm-house of the district ; but the 
observer might detect about it a kind of recent antiquity ; 
and a thoughtful spectator might reflect how much it 
must have surpassed the houses of the * south country ' 
farmers when it was built, about a hundred years ago. 
The house was the family residence of the Mitchells oi' 
Craighillbeck, whose inheritance extended over a consi- 
derable mountainous tract in the neighbourhood. They 
had possessed the property for two or three generations ; 
and the Mairds' had succeeded each other not only in 
their moorland acres, but also in a peculiar sort of nar- 
row-mindedness and miserly love of worldly goods. A 
younger son of the family would now and then go forth 
into the world, and distingubh himself in commerce or in 
a profession ; but the elder ones ever remained the same 
self-conceited, bigoted, and penny- wise lovers of money. 
< Five pounds a-year,' said a farmer of the true Dinmont 
breed, in the dale — * five pounds a-year would make Roger 
Mitchell a gentleman ; for 1 am sure that he doca not 
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save Mnadi otft of afl his screwings, pincbings, and cheat- 
logs of servants, laboarers, and poor folk.' 

A beautiful place, nevertheless, was thatCimighillbeck, 
possessed by this anything bat fine specimen of moral 
loveliness, Rog^r Mitchell. The linn b^If enoonrpassed 
the bail^g. The bom rushed down from its native hills, 
and swept <c1ose tinder the dwelling-hoose behind and on 
one side. Wood sprang from the precipitous mountain- 
sides round about, and nodded over the linn and the chim- 
ney-stalks. The sleeper was hashed to rest with the 
lullaby of the wind in the trees, and the gentle bit never- 
ceasing murmur of the waterfalls. 

Two younger brothers of this worthy infaeritar tJf the 
place baid enobarked in commercial pursuits In early life, 
» a large -seaport town. The elder of the two was mar- 
ried, and the other was a btdielor. A daughter was the 
only child of the first, and her mother was dead : riie had 
died of consumption while her "child was yet an infant. 
The ghrl liaving exhibited a delicacy of constitution as she 
grew up, which led her father to fear for her a fate like 
her mother's, he became anxious to find for her a home 
away from the murky atmosphere with which the nature 
of things had enveloped his own residence. His early 
prejudices painted to his imagination the beauties of his 
native vale. He had learned to despise the sordidness of 
his brother; but his sister-in-law was a relation, and a 
woman, and, placed at Oraighillbeck with her governess, 
'few hoped to see the beauty of health, which had charac- 
terised his only child in her infancy, resuscitated in her 
womanhood. 

Now, Roger Mitchell had an only son, who was fiilly 
worthy of the race from which he was descended; and no 
sooner was the proposition made to Roger that bis niece 
should reside for a year or two with him and his family, 
than he immediately began to turn over in his calculating 
^oul the pecuniary advantages that might result to his 
own son from a union between the cousms: for Mitchell 
brothers were rich — that everybody knew — much richer 
than he, and able to boy his patrimony twice over. He 
wrote to his brother to say how much pleasure and hap- 
|>iness both he and his wife would have in their niece's 
residence with them ; and as for terms, which had been 
hinted at, he begged that nothing might be said on such 
subjects among kindred. This comnranication excited in 
his brother, to whom it was addressed, a warm feeling of 
gratitude, and he had pleasure in thinking that his rela- 
tion was a much better man than he had before taken 
him for. 

' Now, Thomas, my man,' said Roger to his sob, when 
flelen Mitchell arrived at what may be called the family 
mansion — * now, Thomas, my lad, she^s a fine bit lassie ; 
/and, can ye l>ut make her lady o' Oraighillbeck some day, 
yese be a richer man than ever your father was.' 

'Has uncle William more siller than ytni, father?' 
•said the sagacious son, who was indeed * a chip of the old 
hlock,' pricking up his ears. He bad vegetated, like his 
sires, at Craighillbeck, and had been brought up in their 
ways. He was yet tooyonog, however, and too irresponsible, 
to sbow'in strong relief tke leading features of the family 
character as it existed on its native estate. He was a 
robust, clumsy, good-natured young man, very much 
averse to anything which went to exercise his mental 
faculties, which were but of limited power; and the father 
did not urge the son to intellectual exertion, for be * did 
not see,' as he himself used to remark, ' the use of learn- 
ing to Thomas, who would not have to work for his bread.' 
This blindness was not so much to be wondered at, when 
it is recollected that Roger himself had been all his adult 
life one of his majesty's justices of the peace for the county, 
without being able to practise the king's orthography. 

There had been, certainly, a considerable contrast be- 
tween Tbomaa Mitchell and Herbert Halliday, bis school- 
fellow, the son of a farmer near to Craighillbeck — the 
former being be of the Dinmont class who Imis been quoted 
Above. Herbert was a comely lad, and of good parts — 
as superior to Thomas in mental endowments as Thomas 
io him in hugeness of stature 4 but still the yeuths liked 



each other well. It might be, in part, tbnX ihef 
companions. They were so from the force of cm 
stances, havings "day by day, to journey to achool togellMr; 
but that they were fond of each other might alio h^ ex- 
plained by there being no similarity between tbei^ to 
prompt to dislike, and by there being no feeling of ripal- 
ship. They bird'^nested together, fished tog^her, afaot 
together, and were everywhere known as the^nrnpiinioni 
of each other. In the course of things they grew mem ; 
the one to sink into a booby squire, the other to rise into 
the dignity of a citiaen, mixing with men, \avmg them, 
and respecting hi mself. For Herbert's elder brother beifig 
bis father's assistant in the management of his aheep- 
fiarms, and his destined successor in his leases, the Joscfh 
of the family, with a spirited ambition natural to ^»m, 
bad gone forth into the world, and had been attacbod by 
bis father to an opulent commercial firm in one ui onr 
largest cities. Here, though but standing in the pmitw 
of an apprentice, his natural ability, the manlioeaa of fail 
bearing, and the kindliness of bis disposition, brought him 
many friends. Conscious of bis own powers, and kooving 
that he had a generous, sound-hearted father, who wn 
not poor, to back him out in life, he felt a coafideooe in 
himself. He saw something of men and manners, and 
profited by whatever he saw. Under these circumstances, 
IS it to be wondered at that, when he came home tor fait 
month in the autumn, he should be looked on by the rostt; 
youth with a jealous eye, and by the rur^ fair ones viih 
an admiring one P 

Helen Mitchell had now grown a woman, and a very 
lovely one. Beauty she had always had, and again health 
lit it up. Her neighbours, the Hallidays, were her aloMxt 
only and her dearest companions; so that, when tbrir 
handsome brother Herbert came home, it was not sur- 
prising if he sh'ould find his happiness enhanced bj Helen's 
presence there, or to be made a marvel of if she should 
prefer his company to that of her ignorant and self-suffi- 
cient cousin ; for Helen was endowed with native sense 
and penetration, and though her cousin tried all his cinmsy 
aru to win her heart, she could not return him an/ of a 
lover's regard, and the more difficult it became when she 
contrasted him with young Halliday. Herbert and Heko 
fell in love. Their ehane6 meetings were noticed to be^ 
somehow or other, of frequent occurrence{ and their pas- 
sionate eyes, and the tender tones of voice of the oae to the 
other, did not escape the hawk -like vigilanc^ of the Mit- 
chells of Craighillbeck, and did not fail to stimulate them 
to the most bitter enmity. Helen was straightway for- 
bidden, in peremptory terms, to visit Polbumfooty the 
Hallidays' residence, and the Hallidays were treated with 
a studied rudeness and incivility) and by no means invited 
to continue the acquaintance at Craighillbeck. And the 
companions, Herbert and Thomas, how liked they each 
other nowP Ah! they hated each other thorongblj — 
Thomas Herbert, because he was a fit person to win a 
worthy bride ; and Heri»ert Thomas, because his circam- 
stauces and position might gain him % woman whom the 
ardour of the former's love declared should be his alone. 
Herbert was astonished that be had net before perceived 
the meanness of bis neighbours : Thomas troubled not bis 
head with thinking, but he hated his old friend with the 
extremest degree of bitterness. 

Poor Herberti He became a wanderer on the hills — a 
heaver of melancholy sighs— an inditer of verses. He 
could but see Helen at church, and thel! he could not 
speak with her. He could but cast rueful glances to her 
pew when his mind ought to have been otherwise occupied ; 
and in return for his glances he would receive a few from 
her bright blue eyes, which made bis heart palpitate at 
the time, and caused him to be altogether uncomforUtbie 
f«>r a week. He saw the waving of a robe at a field's di»» 
tance now and then, and would straightway mount sonse 
rock, and give his verges, his sighs, and his fiioving locis 
to the hetdlesa wind, or would dive into the recesses oi 
the glen and bemoan himself like the cushat-dove in the 
absence of bis mate. Horrible to think of, too, time sped 
on just as if nothing had been the matter; and wiihuut 
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mj nnderstaDdmff, without e?eo any declaration, he must 
again retora to the prosaic forms of bosineas. When 
ilgfat bad wrapped Craighillbeck * in her sable mantle/ 
as oor poets have it, he would find himself hovering round 
the place^ from invading the precincts of which his pride 
was soffident to keep him doriog the day. Late as it 
used to be, and sore as he was to be pnt through a severe 
ordeal of qaizzing by his sisters when he returned, he was 
eonttaatly in danger of breaking his neck in the linn, as 
he scrambled about to see his lover pass up a stair, or 
appear at a window with a candle in her hand. To ex- 
pect her to oome out upon a balcony like Juliet he could 
not hope for, as there was no balcony to the house. And, 
oh, rii(x;kii^ ! the very night preceding his departure came 
at last. There he sat on an elevated crag, in rather a 
dangerous position, the branches waving over his head 
aod the water rumbling below, watching a lady's chamber- 
window. That window was Helen's. It was getting late, 
asd his own family — a mile off— would be already think- 
ing of retiring. His sisters' raillery too ! They would, 
even bow, be cooking it up into something like piquancy 
for his sapper. So sat, and such were the thoughts of our 
swain without the walls, while Helen within sighed heavily 
too— poor damsel ! How could she possibly know that he 
was to leare the district on the morrow P We don't know 
how she found it out ; we only know that she had dis- 
covered that the next day was that fixed for Herbert's 
departure ; that she moped and pined within, while he 
ptoed and sighed without ; and that, last of all, she took 
her diamber-candle to light her to bed. Ah ! he sees his 
lover's lamp to-night. How near ! he could almost jump 
irross. And she, what is it she hears P What is it that 
seems to mingle with the sighing of the trees and the 
monnuring of the brook P She listens, and snatches of a 
melody reach her ears. The strain wa^ Herbert's, and, 
IS £w as words went, ran as follows :— 

Oh, dearest Nell. I love thee well. 

Far dearer thoa*rt to me 
Than ftagrant thyme or heather-bell 

Are to the honey.bee. 
Thjr wiId.roae cheek, thine aspect meek, 

Thy mildly-beaming eye, 
Silent, bat eloqaentlv ape^ 

And I can only aigh. 

I love thee well, my deareat Nell, 

Ah I didst tbo«i (mly know 
How I am bound, aa with a spell, 

Thy heart might tender grow. 
For, welUarday ! my only lay 

la * Sweet Nell— beaoteooa Nell • * 
And all my *wildered moae can say 

la, ' Oh, I love her well ! * 

So come, sweet night Her presence bright 

fills then my dreams with love, 
And makes me revel in delight 

Thai daylight cannot prove. 
Come then, with dreams, like heav'nly beams, 

And bring my angel Nell u 
I love her better for, me-seems, 

Than ever tongoe can telL 

Oh. dearest Nell, I love thee well . 

Doet think thoo cooldet love me 7 
For, an thoa cooldst, no tongue could tell. 

How wen I would love thee. 
Sweet Nell, I pray, oh, list my lay I 

Believe what tongue can't tell ; 
And let a fiutbful lover aay— 

' He loves, he loves thee well ! * 

The shades of night concealed the singer from Helen's 
ejes, bat welUhe knew it was her lover's voice. She took 
op the last cadence, and committed to the brce;!e what she 
coald not have whispered in Herbert's ear—* She loves 
thee too— good-night ! adieu!' And this was their be- 
trotbtl! It cheered Herbert many a weary day; and 
Helen rose in the rooming with renewed joyousness, and 
nerer wss the memory of that soft autumn night effaced 
from her heart Her health and strength were now so 
much confirmed, that she would have returned to her 
^er's home ; but he wished to go to Smyrna, and to 
winter there at least, the afi^irs of his business connecting 
bira very closely with that part of the world. In that 
cue, it wu his wish that his daughter should remain a year 



longer where she was — an arrangement which he did not 
by any means dislike, seeing that she bad already reaped 
such a marked benefit from her residence in that pastoral 
region. She now held a iewel within her bosom, which 
reconciled her to her lonely position among relatives she 
could not love much, and she did not wish to leave a spot 
to which Herbert was sure to return the following year at 
latest. The &ther and son had not abandoned their hope 
of an alliance, for they calculated that when the matter 
was laid before Helen's father he would be eager to make 
his dai^hter the mistress of the paternal estate ; so that 
they still made it their study to cultivate her good opinion, 
and to conciliate her esteem as much as in them lay, after 
their own peculiar nunner. But what was the conster- 
nation of Roger Mitchell, when he received one day, from 
his younger and bachelor brother, a letter requesting him 
to be security to Mitchell Brothers, to the extent of ten 
thousand pounds P The letter stated that the house had 
been thrown into difficulties by the failure of a large firm 
with which their interests had been intimately interwoven ; 
but that, were they but backed with the specified sum, 
they should feel confident of being able to rub through, 
and to hold their heads above the water, however much 
they might suffer of a direct loss. 

< Bless us, Thomas,' said the laird, * here's astramash ! 
What think you o't, ladP' 

* Think !' said Thomas. * I think I would lend them 
no money, father, nor back them either.' 

'Back no man!' exclaimed the laird. 'That was a 
word of my fsther's. * Back no man.' And so, when 
their ruin approaches, they must drag me in too ! Hold 
their heads above the water ! They want to rob us of ten 
thousand pounds, Thomas ; that's brotherly. But ' catch 
a weasel asleep,' as my worthy father used to say.' 

' There's Mistress Saucineas too, father. What say you 
to that match nowP' 

* I am glad that her father is abroad ; else he might, 
on discovering the state of his afifairs, have cheated us 
into a bad baigain, and out of our property,' said Roger, 
judging of the mind of another by nis own low cunning. 
* Brat ! baggsge ! She may trundle. We want no more 
o' her here.' 

The letter which Roger dispatched to his brother John 
was enough to freeae up any natural affection that might 
have been left lurking in his fraternal bosom towards * the 
laird.' A direct refusal John could have borne better ; 
but there was an ill-natured charge of an attempt to cheat, 
and a hint that bankrupts sliould be satisfied with ruining 
themselves, without dragging their friends into the dirt. 
To this John merely replied that William would return 
from Smyrna very soon, when the laird would be relieved 
from the charge of his niece, which he had kindly under- 
taken. And to his niece the kind old bachelor wrote, and 
he told her to be of good cheer, whatever she might bear 
to distress her, for her father would soon return, and 
that, though their affairs were at present embarrassed, 
there existed a strong hope that their house would yet 
weather the storm, with an entire credit and perfect 
honour. 

Helen longed sadly and much for the return of her dear 
father, for now the house of her uncle was to her but a 
wretched and miserable abode. Disappointed avarice 
prompted to an ill-nature, which was directed against her 
on every hand. Even her aunt was among her perse- 
cutors; for, with better original dispositions than her 
husband, she had long been infected with his meanness. 
The wooed, the humoured, the pattered niece, the heiress, 
was placed in that cruel position which perhaps can only 
be understood by such as have endured its pains — the po- 
sition of being by circumstances placed in a family, where, 
under a show of kindness, one is subjected to every species 
of covert insult, indignity, and neglect. The country 
people said that the laird's rich brothers had become 
bankrupts ; but they loved and compassionated Helen, while 
her own blood turned against her. She relied on her 
uncle's representation— her father's advent — and the 
arrival of another! Yes, she was never blither in her 
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life ; for she did Dot attach to her notion of happiness the 
necessity for superflaoas means. Her worthy uncle, under 
whose roof she was, made no scruple now about her visit- 
ing the Hallidays. With them she now spent the most 
of her evenings. Sometimes she remained for several 
days continuously — an arrangement to which the laird by 
DO means objected, as he had begun to think that what he 
could save off her sustenance might be all he should make 
by her. She now felt the disinterested kindness of the 
Hallidays, for they believed that her father's affairs must 
be past redemption, thinking, though they said not so, 
that her uncle's letter was but such an one as had been 
calculated to keep her mind as easy as possible till her 
father should return, and break the matter, and bear the 
burden along with her. 

* I tell thee what, my girl,* the father Halliday used to 
say, and he meant it, * thou must come and live with us 
altogether. You loved poor Jane that we lost in the 
spring, and my lasses wifl call you sister, if you will but 
sav the word. I knew thy father well, Nelly — boys at 
school — different men, he and John, from that rapscallion 
your uncle. Now, you remember, my woman, that when 
you want a home you have one here.' 

He did arrive at last — Herbert arrived. Helen had 
seen what transfigurations a reverse of fortune makes of 
friends — of admirers, at least — and she wondered what 
her lover would now say to a penniless girl, it might be. 
She wondered, and she feared, and trembled. He had, 
of course, heard of her family misfortunes. He met her 
with an oatbursting joyous heart, and all his long pent- 
up affection flashed out at his eyes. 

Preliminaries, and much talk, and laughing, and joyous 
tears on all sides, being got over, they settled themselves 
down to a happy evening — an evening such as they used 
to enjoy long ago, when Herbert and Helen first fell in 
love. 

' Give us one of your dear old songs, Herbert,* said his 
youngest and loveliest sister. 

* I will give thee a new one, Mary,' replied her brother; 
' but you may like it as well as one of your old favourites, 
IS it is of my own making, words and music' 

He sang the song of which imperfect snatches had been, 
for the last twelve months, floating in Helen's mind ; and 
he turned tenderly to her when he came to the lines — 

* Ahl dearest Nell. I love thee weH; 
Doet think thoa coaldst love me? 
For, if thou conldat, no tongue could tell 
How well I would lore thee.* 

He tamed to her, and she looked sweetly on him with 
her earnest eyes. The soug she had heard borne on the 
wind into her chamber was not, then, a conjuration of her 
fancy — no vivid dream, as she had sometimes feared. It 
was true. 

Now, everybody could see this by-play, except that 
straightforward, stupid, generous, old father of this happy 
family. 

* Herbert, ray boy,' said old Halliday, interrupting the 
silent language of love that was going on, ' I have a favour 
to ask of you.' 

< What can that be, father P' 

* Will you grant it before you hearP' 
« I will, father.' 

* Well, my lad, there sits a lass I love as well as one of 
your own sisters. She is a good girl, Habby, and a beau- 
tiful. Her father's affairs, rich as he was, have gone 
sadly wrong. I know this for certain from that old rap- 
scallion of an uncle of hers who does anything but behave 
•imself towards her as he ought. Now, Herbert, my boy, 
you may not have thought of it, but you will want a wife 
soon. I should like thee to marry Helen, if she will but 
do thee the honour to take thee. And I tell you what, if 
you can't quite keep her yet, Hab, why, thy father shall 
help thee till you can.' 

* I promised to grant your request, father ; but how can 
I do so without a third party's consent P ' said the son, tak- 
ing Helen's hind, and soliciting her acquiescence in his 
father's proposal by a silent look. 



Helen blushed confusedly at having to replj Co « ^otm 
tion, before so many surrounding faces, albeit MeaHy 
and affectionate ones — a question, too, which fs gm&Mf 
supposed to be put in some sweet sequestered spol-^^ 
garden-seat at the least. She felt overcome, beside^ bf 
the extreme kindness and generosity of old Halliday. Sbf 
loved Herbert. So, not knowing what to do better, sbt 
sank her head on his bosom and wept. 

* There is yet a fourth party, however,' said die it 
length, looking up with smiles, as she dashed a#de ber 
tears. * My father ' 

' Is here,' said William Mitehell, ttepptag iato the 
room, * and is not so badly disposed to let true lore take 
its course as parents are generally said to be.' 

*0h, my dear papa!' exclaimed Helen, throwing her- 
self into hfr father's arms, after the little speech which 
accompanied his rather theatrical burst into the roooo, 

* how came you here?' 

He bad come down to Craighillbeck to take h!s ^i^- 
ter home. Not finding her there, be had walked across 
to Polburnfoot, having been given to understand that ^« 
might remain there all night. As he approached tte 
happy farmer's house, the parlour-windows appeared open, 
and the last notes of Herbert's song were dying away. He 
stood stilUto gaze on the interior, which was folly dis- 
played. For what wandering eye was expected there f 
He was rivetted to the spot by the tableau vhant which 
presented itself to his surprised and interested regard. 
There stood his daughter, grown a fair and lovelj woman 
— ill treated by his own brother's family, fiodiog here a 
refuge, a happy home with strangers, bat strangers who 
are kinder than brothers and sisters. And, ah ! because 
they think her in distress, they will shelter her; because 
they think her homeless, they will give her a home ; be- 
cause they think her father is ruined, they will give her 
the brother they are all so proud of, for a protector. And, 
having wiped his eyes, he started into the apartment to 
relieve his bursting heart, in the manner we have seen. 

« Well, Herbert,' said Wiiiiara Mitchell, after he had 
been a few days with the Hallidays, * you can join our 
firm if you have a mind. We want fresh young blood in 
it; and we are not quite ruined yet. Smith, Johnson, It 
Roberts want but breathing-time to pay twenty shillings 
in the pound, and again we are on our legs, with bat a 
few turned hairs.' 

< I'll give him five thousand pounds to join yoa with ' 
said father Halliday. 

* We shall apply to you when we are in difllralties the 
next time, instead of troubling a certain worthy neigh- 
bour of yours.' 

* He cannot help it,' said Halliday. * Forgive hhn.' 

< And as to taking you also into a certain private con- 
nection,' continued ^litchell, turning again to Herbert, 

* why, we shall see how you get on in the other first. A 
man is not in a hurry to give another a better right to his 
only child than himself. I suppose you are in no parti- 
cular haste P ' 

When, years after, Mr and Mrs Herbert Halliday visited 
their native parish, the race of Mitchell, as it existed oq 
Craighillbeck, opened its goggle eyes to see the poss^oo 
of riches accompanied with generosity and liberality ; and 
old Halliday, now the (grandfather of many children, 
would dandle Herbert's sons on his knees, and tell them 
what a fine good fellow their father was, and how all they 
had to do was to be like him. 



WILD FLOWERS OF THE MONTHS AND 
THEIR ASSOCIATIONS— OCTOBER. 

BT H. O. ADAMS. 



Can yen catch tiie flTlntr ahsdows of the clouds that onward speed? 
Can yoa oonnt the winged millions of the thistle's downy seed ? 
Can you make the winds quiescent, or the waves lees swiftly run, 
Or stay the earth one moment as it whirb around the snn? 

Can you change the alternations of darkness and of lUrht? 
Can you bid revolviDg seasons furgt;t to urge their flight? 
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J its IMtlnte ibotsteps for yoa an Instant stay, 
t the buqr workings of his minister, decay ? 

1 are wmA qneationa, addressed to mortal man, 

Himaalf a ahUtln^ atom in the aniveraal plan— 

X wafted seed, a shadow, of liirht'a feeble ^eam, 

A l«f dMok ftem the tree ot Ufe npon the horryinff stream! 

A»« new wiMn leerea Ml thickly, and boHow boom and swell 

or winds «i4 waters rooamfolly of coming winter tell. 

We shoald be meek and homble. and, with a holy fear. 

Woivtii^ and pray, and watch, throngfaoat this ' Sabbath of the year.* 

Lol Y^at a glorioaa temple the Architect divine 
HaA botlt for ovr dete tlwis -fcr erery heart a shrine. 
For erery knee a resting-place, a halo for each head, 
lad aa aXnuMiiiere of love benlga on all around as shed. 

knM the tnsdtng branches, and amid the wblspMng leaves, 
A iplrlK mote. y«C elo(|aent a solemn nieasare weaves, 
A waralBg and admoaishin;;, wherein is this refhiin— 
' Prepare for yonr departure, ye cannot here remain ! * 



Katuhb is glorious even in decay, and at no period of the 
/car perhaps does she pat on such rich attire, and assume 
sudi a magnificent appearance, as during the present month, 
when all things which are most bright and beautiful are 
fMt fading and withering, and when the chilling influence 
of approaching winter is beginning to be felt and recog- 
nised on every hand, so that we are sorrowfully compelled, 
even while lost in admiration at the gorgeous appearance 
of the landscape, to erclaim with Bidlake — 

*■ Bmt yet, fond man, hi all thy transient Joys 
Some poisonons sorrows Inrk; for while the sight 
Dellglited dwells npon the glowing scene, 
RefleetioD wakea the painful thoaght of death, 
And life's to^ evanescent traits of bliss;* 

and to Uuent, with another poet — 

*AIa8! thoae thousand hues declare 
Corruption's work Is busy there — 
Forerunners they of winter's gkxmi, 
A vietfan gamhdi'd for the torabi* 

Few are the flowers which we can cull for our October 
wreath — few and unfragrant ; yet is the month not wholly 
destitute of brigbt-hued blossoms wherewith to deck his 
browa, all son -embrowned ; and of fruits he has a plenteous 
store, beautiful to look upon, grateful and refreshing tx> 
Ibe palate; and when the poets would personify the jovial 
month — the swarthy bringer of good gifts to man — they 
generally bind his brows with vine wreaths, and load him 
with the glistening grape clusters, purple and crystalline, 
sod with russet and red-streaked apples, and with rich 
mellow pears. He is the treader of the vino-press and the 
eiJar-press; at his command the pleasant juices flow, of 
vbtch men too commonly make so bad a use, as they do 
of all the gracious gifts of a bounteous Providence. To 
him the ripe olive yields her useful oil, and he and his 
brother September pluck and dry the frag^rant hops, 
whose tonic properties were no doubt intended to strengthen 
and invu^orate iho human frame, and to counteract the 
eliects of disease ; but we convert them into an intoxicat- 
ing beverage, and thus of an intended blessing make a 
corse. Siich is the perversity of sinful man ! 

Still a rebel, striving still 

To undo what Ood hath dime; 
Out of good producing ill ; 

Making all beneatli tlic i»un 
Minister unto his Insts 

And debeslDg appetites: 
Full of vain dc^res, and ti-u.<«t8 

In whate'tr tlie sense invit-;*; 
Turning from the purer wpritti,^ 

To polluted soarces, wlience 
lasne vile iioa;;inings, 

Fraught with dire intcnpcrance, 
Whence tlie social evib flow, 

Which embitter human life; 
Uterr/ore earth Is ftill of wo. 

Full of bitterness and strife. 

There is a natural connection between such reflections 
IS the foregoing and a certain use to which tho ancient 
Qreeks put the plant of which we are about to speak — 
the Ivy, which during this month shows its pale green 
blossoms, one of the last offerings which Flora makes to 
the declining year. Bacchus, the god of drunken revelrv, 
is mvariabty represented as having his temples buurxi 



with ivy leaves and tendrils. Arif-tophanes, for instance, 
calls him the * ivy-waving king,' and addresses him thus — 

• Oh, thou with bright-leaved ivy crown'd I » 
and Clandian sa^^s — 

* Gay Bacchus comes, In ivy gariands drest. 
And with the Thyrsts guides his reeling steps.* 

But these are not the associations on which we should just 
now particularly care to dNvell. Dickens has rendered 
the plant almost as celebrated and popular with us, as its 
use m the national sports and religious festivals of the 
Qreeks must have done amongst them. ' A dainty plant 
is the ivy green,' are words which have been echoed 
throogb the length and breadth of the land, and sung in 
all classes of society; we hear them alike in the public 
concert and the private drawing-room, in the snug par- 
lour and the sanded taproom of the town or country ale- 
house, as well as in the open street; and truly both the 
song and the subject of it are worthy of this wide cele- 
brity, for in no country perhaps is the ivy seen to greater 
advantage than in this, where it invests, and beautifies, 
and in a measure guards from decay, the time-honoured 
landmarks of our national history— the ruined abbey, or 
church, or castle : 

Sheltering the poor 

The naked and the cold, 
Twining ronnd and o'er 

The tottering and old, 
Ivy thou art growing. 

And like charity thou art 

From the Ciinsthin's generous heart 
Warmly ever flowing. 

Professor Henslow says—' Name but the Ivy, and some 
beautiful remnant of the grandeur, taste, or piety of for- 
mer days (over which time, as he mars its fair propor- 
tions, gently throws a mantle of ivy to supply a new 
^•ce), 

* Will flash npon the Inward eye, 
Which b the bliss of solitude;" 

and he compares the Ivy to friendthipj as does also Phil- 
lips and many other writers. Not so, however, does 
M. Santaine, who says — * Htibitt like the Ivy of our walls, 
cements and consolidates what it cannot diestroy/ Mrs 
Hemans addresses it thus — 

*Thy home, wild plant. Is where each sotuid 
Of revelry hath long been o'er— 
Where song's (till notes once peai'd around, 

Bnt now are heard no more— 
Where years are hastening to effaoe 
Each reoord of the grand and (kir, 
lliou, in thy solitary grace, 
Wreath qfthe tomb, art there.' 

We know not that we ought to introduce that singular 
plant the Arum, or, as it is often called, the Cuckoo- 
pint, into our October wreath, seeing that it is now past 
the period of flowering — that period when the broad 
spotted leaves unfold, and disclose the curiously -shaped 
flowers, if we may so call them, which children are wont 
to hunt for in the hedges under the name of * Lords and 
Ladies ; ' but now, in the time of fruitage, it is that the 
Arum puts on its most beautiful and attractive appear- 
ance, shooting up its short club of thickly-clustering 
berries of an intense scarlet hue. These will contrast 
finely with tho dark Ivy leaves amid which wc purpose 
to place tbem, but we must beware of the poisonous juico 
which they contain. As Mrs Rowden sings : — 

* The shining bero'. as the ruby bright, 
Might please tlie taste and tempt the eager sight; 
Trudt not this speciou5 veil ; beneath its guise, 
In humid lllream^ « fatal poison lies. 
So vice allurus with vli tne's pletising song. 
And charms her victims with a syren's tongue.' 

Gisborne, in his ' Walks in a Forest,' alludes to this 
poisonous property of the plant — 

* Arum, ttiat in a mantling hood conceals 
Her >angnine club Hnd spreads her spotted leat 
Arm'd with keen tortures for the unwary tongue^* 

Clare mentions the unfoldlntj of these spotted leaves among 
tliM pleav'H'/ indintiiMis -a sprin;., and to a WeUh super- 
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stition connected therewith Mrs Hemans alludes, in her 
< Scenes and Hymns of Life ' — 

'Tes, these deep Inwroufrht marks 
Th e vllUf^er will tell thee (and with voice 
Lower'd In his trae heart's rererent earnestness) 
Are the flower's portion from the atoning blood 
On Calraiy shod. Beneath the cross it grew, 
And In the rase-like hollow of Its leaf^ 
Catchinf from that dread shower of a^ony 
A few mysterious drops, trannnltted thus 
Unto the groves and hills their sealing a 
A heritage, for storm or yemol wind 
Never to waft away.' 

Besides the names above given, the A mm is also caUed 
Wake-robin, Jack-in-a-box, and Starch-wort, the latter 
tecaase the roots were formerly employed in making 
starch. Culpepper, with commendable candour, says — 
* Authors have left large commendations of this herb, yon 
see, but for my part I have neither spoken with Dr Rea- 
son nor Dr Experience about it.' 

And now let us, before they have quite disappeared from 
the upland wold and the low lying meadow, pluck a few of 
the silver stars, set with gold studs in the centre, and deli- 
cately edged with pink, of the Daisy — of La Belle Mar- 
guerite—the beautiful pearl wherewith nature adorns her 
emerald carpet. 

* The rose has bat a sammer relga, 
The daisy never dies,* 

sincrs James Montgomery, and soothly, too ; for doubtless 
it t« to be found blossoming the whole year through, in 
s >me sheltered nook or place of retirement, where, as 
Wordsworth says, 

* We meet it, like a pleasant thonght, 
When snch are wanted.' 

The daisy! what a host of memories and associations, 
youthful, and poetical, and picturesque, and historical, rise 
before us at the very name. Properly it belongs unto 

* The spring and play-time of the year, 
That calls the unwonted villager abroad, 
With all her little ones, a spoitive train. 
To gatlier ktng-cnpe on tlie yellow mead, 
And prank their hair with daisies,* 

as Cowper tells us. Properly it belongs to the age of chi- 
valry, when St Loub of France took for a device in his 
ring a Daisy, and a Lily, and a precious stone, whereon 
was engraved a crucifix, because, as he said, these were 
emblematical of all ho held most dear — his wife (Mar- 
garet), his country, and his religion ; and wh^n, as Chaucer 
in his beautiful allegory, * the Flower and the Leaf,' tells 
us, when knights and ladies met in greenwood bowers and 
flowery meads to hold sweet converse or to disport them- 
selves, 

*Then began anon 

A sweet voiced dame to sing right womanly 

The Daisy's honour in a melody.* 

Properly it belongs to the poets, for who of them, from 
Chaucer downwards, have not celebrated its praises P 
With the old * father of English poetry ' it was an especial 
favourite ; he says : — 

* So glad am I when In the Daisy's presence^ 
That I am fain to do It reverence ; 

For she of ail sweet flowers is the flower 
With virtue flll'd and honourable power; 
Forever fiUr alike and fresh of hue, 
As well in winter as in summer new.' 

All through his writings we find allusions to this * day's 
eye,' or * eye of day,' as he delights to call it, no doubt in 
allusion to its closing and opening at the setting and rising 
of the sun. Passing over a whole host of intermediate 
poets, among whom may be named Spenser, and Drayton, 
and Withers, and Shakspeare, and Browne, and Dryden, 
and Hurdis, and Thomson, and Pope, we come to Bums, 
who is never so happy as when describing the beauties oif 
his native hills and valleys, and singing of 

• The humble broom bowers 
'\K'here the Bluebell and Oouxm lurk lowly unseen.' 

And who does not know that touching lament of his over 
the Daisy turned up by his ploughshare, beginning — 



* Wee, modest, crlmson-Mpped flower, 
Thou'st met me In an evil hour. 
For I must crush among the stoor 

Th'y slender stem ; 
To spare thee now Is past my power, 
Thou bonnie gem:* 

Then we have Wordsworth dedicating we not bow maDT 
beautiful stanzas of imperishable poetry to the Daisy, aad 
James Montgomery singing its praises, and Dr jiaaon ' 
Good making it a symbol and a token of Power dirioe :— j 

* Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep 

Need we to prove a God Is here; 

The Dalmr. fresh from winter's sleep. 

Tells or his hand in tones as dear.* 

And Robert NicoU, and Cornelius Webbe, and theCoontesa 
of Blessington, and, in short, almost every votary of the 
muses, has thrown around this simple flower the halo oT 
sweet song. With Keata— poor Keats !— it was one of the 
last of earthly memories, associated with calm and peace- 
able rest— that rest which he hoped to find in the grave. 
* I feel,' he said to the friend who watched his dying mo- 
ments — <I feel the daisies already growing over me;' 
and there, we are told, where death prematurely overtoc^ 
him, and he was lapped in mother earth beneath the 
walls of imperial Rome, do even grow all the winter 
long violets and daisies^ mingled with fresh herbage, and, 
in the words of Shelley, * making one in love with death 
to think that one should be buried in so sweet a place.' 
We are not at liberty to adorn our wreath with a sprig of 
Michaelmas Daisy— one of the aster tribe — which we now 
see putting forth its purple atars in many a cottage-gar- 
den, because it is not with us a wild flower, being a native 
of America, whence it was first brought in the jtear 1633; 
but here, beneath this sheltering hedge, we have the 
little Herb Robert, one of the (ranesbill or Qeraniam 
family, and a late lingerer into the autumn, approaching 
even to the vei^ of winter. It is a common wild flower 
this, and must be known to most of our readers ; with 
dusky red hairy stems and pointed leaves, and blossoms 
of a bright pink or purplish hue, usually streaked with 
white, it is a pretty, delicate-looking, yet in reality a 
hardy planL Whence it obtained its common appelladan 
we have yet to learn ; an anonymous poet, quoted by Mca 
Louden, has written thus of it :— 

*There Is a small bat lovely flower, 

With crimson stem and ealyx brow% 
On pathway side beneath the bower. 

By nature's hand profusely thrown. 
And riiould yon ask me where It blova, 

I answer on tite moumtaln bare; 
High in the tufted ro«k it grows- 

In lonely glens and meadows &ir; 
An emblem of the steadfast mind. 

Which, through the varying scenes of HfiBi 
By genuine piety refined. 

Holds on its way *mid8t noise and striCa.* 

The blossoms of the Pyrola or Winter-Qreen, ao called 
because it keeps its foliage fresh and verdant through the 
winter, may also still be gathered m the woods of Kent 
and Yorkshire, and other parts of England, although it ia 
not at any time a flower to be frequently met with. 

* I found within the pleasant wood 
The lone Pyrola growing,* 

sings Mary Howitt, alluding, no doubt, to the round- 
leaved Winter-Green, which blooms the latest, and has 
white spreading flowers. Now, too, may be gathered,, 
upon sandy banks and dry pasture-landi^ the Meadow- 
Pink, whose generic name, Dianthus (flower of God), per* 
tains to all the beautiful and fragrant Pinks and Carna- 
tions of the garden ; this, however, is a very simple flower, 
with little or no scent, something in appearance like iu 
relative the yet rarer Chstle-Pink, which, aboot a month 
since, was blooming luxuriantly upon our rarden-waUa» 
the seed having been procured fh>m the lofty keep of 
Rochester Castle, one or the few qx>ta in England where 
it is to be found : — 



The Castle-PInk! tlie Castle-Plnkt 
How wildly free it wa^ies! 

Exposed to every blast that bli 
And every stomi that ra%*es; 
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It beodeth not the pekinf; rain. 

Nor whlstllns gales tltat tnreap 
Aroaiid the time-worn 'battlement, 

Around ttie massive keep. 
B«t anlleth stlU and floarlshecn, 

Hie rarions seasons through ; 
Fen- "Ood, he nonrishetb the plant 

With snnahine and with dev. 

And, to complete our wreath, we may now gatber a bnnch 
of the lemon-coloared blossoms of the Wall-Mustard from 
the heap of mbbbb or waste ground ; and if we take the 
trouble to go to the banks of the Teviot near Nottingham 
Castle, we shall Tind the naked flowering Crocus just put- 
tiog forth its purple cups; while in the Warwickshire 
meadows, and a3)out Hahfex in Yorkshire, another kind, 
the showy autumnal Crocus, is likewise unfolding its silken 
petals to deck the declining year. But here, fer the pre- 
sent, we must conclude, leaving the mosses, and some few 
of the latest autumnal flowers, wherewith to enwreath the 
brows of the coming month, for 

lio, now the year, vith air subdued and sober, 
Such as may well beflt one growlnjr oUl, 

In rosset dress doth hasten to enrobe hor • 
MeaawkSe ktr tvrvttors, In green and goM 
(Tlie stately (ontt free^, you may behold 

Bowing a welcome onto proud October. 



A GLANCE AT THE LONDON 
DIRECTORY. 

AmAHOB at the London Post-office Directory h sufficient 
to arrest the attention of a provincial ; a ^aoce into it 
most excite bis interest and wonder in a very high degree. 
The tome is a massire plethoric quarto, containing 2074 
pages of closely-printed letterpress, and is represenUtive 
of tens of thousands of the most wealthy, enterprising, 
and indvstrioos men in the world ; as well as a reference 
•od guide to the most noble edifices and institutions that 
erer were founded by naiional wealth and human benero- 
fence. Some erudite country squire, whose name fame 
bis neglected to record, when returning to its owner a 
dictiooary of the English hngnage which be had borrowed, 
critically declared it to be a very entertaining book, but 
badly pot together. The Post-office Directory can as 
little tx>ast of unity or identity of elements as a dictionary ; 
it is nevertheless as replete with thoughts, and its words 
are suggestive of ideas and speculations as various. 

London ! word of wonderful import — symbol of a mighty 
apparent unity — of one mass of human beings, vast and 
world-like, gravitating towards one centre of social attrac- 
tioo, and linked together by a system of mutual dependency 
—yet word, motive with ideas, diverse as the poles and op- 
posite as positive and negative in thought—' of life's ex- 
trenaes, the grandeur and the gloom,' the boldest and most 
striking phenomena are seen in thee. London! the word 
deseribNaa, as with the graver of a Prometheus, palpable and 
-distinct, a circle replete with unequals and antagoniMms. 
Within the grand outline of its periphery, stands, monu- 
meoted in stone and bronke, the good and bad ideas of 
«ld ancestral times ; and the false, prurient— ay, and the 
tnie conceptions which to-day we are pedestaling for pos- 
terity. Here wealth, groaning with satiety, sighs for some 
new world of pleasure, and poverty, maddened with 
buDger, seeks from day to day any world, it cares not 
vbich, save this. Palaces and hovels stand almost shoul- 
der to shoulder — the time-worn cathedral and the den 
¥ brigandage mingle iheir shadows together. High 
over the dwellings of the poor and needy towers the 
nonament of the ferocious warrior and the immoral, 
priticcly spendthrift, as if in mockery of the commercial 
•dopes who cheered on the destructive progress of the one, 
«»d disbursed the crime-«ontracted debts of the other. 
Bloomy and grand, 8t Paul's frowns darkly <down upon 
the world of homes, and prison^ and churches, and stores, 
and bovels that gravitate aruand it. It Hfts iu great 
dome bto the sky like the tMirk summit of seme moun- 
tain. The fishermen of Galilee, as they trod wibh humble 
stcpi and in simple guise, never dreamt of such a Chris- 
tian temple as this. London ! no one can tell when the 



first stone was laid of its mighty material. Some sa- 
vages, with painted skins, pitobed their little wigwams of 
mud and osiers upon the banks of thv. Thames, and then 
the Roman conquerors raised their camps by its streams. 
The Tower of London superseded tue PrKtorium of Csesar. 
The Saxon came, with Horsa and Hengist, and he fought 
witii Scot and Briton, and tilled the ground, and esta- 
blished for himself a home. Slowly the patient, untiring 
genius of labour cut from the earth its clayey shroud, and, 
moulding it into millions and millions of squares, which 
it indurated by fire, piled these particles one upon another, 
until there arose dwelling on dwelling, temple on temple, 
bridge on bridge, and street on street, and that, too, al- 
most as noiselessly as the temple of old, where the sound 
of lusty blows was not heard, but, like a tall oak, the 
mystic fabric rose. By a long, continuous, and determined 
system of aa-retion, bnck was laid on brick, stone on 
stoae ; rivers ^ere spanned by arches miles in length, and 
hedges and forests were superseded by rows of building 
and forests of cbimneys ; the nucleus, planted in the dark 
dim ages of antiquity, grew and expanded ; the principle 
of association, rudely and crudely manifested by men 
clothed in the skins of wild animals, became developed 
more and more through the course of ages, until now we 
look upon huge, overgrown, but still growiiig, still dis- 
satisfied, still suffering London. 

The London Directory, albeit it is a goodly portly vo- 
lume, well filled with compact rows of names, is still but 
a decimated record of the human beings associated in 
the grand plane, and comprehended in the circumference 
of London. In the pyramid of society there is a snowline 
clear and distinct as the rim of a glacier, and all below 
that line is not comprehended in the category of noticeable 
things. People seldom look at the base of a superstruc- 
ture; they generally turn their eyes towards the orna- 
mental portions, which are carefully placed above the line 
of vision ; and so it is in the Directory. The individuals 
composing the crowd that toils and suffers are too much 
associated in identical pursuits, and too obscure to be of 
interest to any one beyond their own circles, save the 
philosopher or philanthropist, and so the Directory does 
not take cognisance of what they do or where they dwell. 
The Directory, then, is only a partial record of those who 
dwell in this * nation within walls,' and yet it is so vast 
as to produce strange reflections, and excite the mind to 
wonder. 

The population of the city of London is something over 
two millions, and the buildings occupy an area somewhere 
about sixt^ square miles. These two millions of people, 
nearly equal to the entire population of Scotland, located 
upon so small a comparative space, must have been in- 
duced to agglomerate from some strong principle of co- 
hesion. Neither written laws, nor laws of force, state 
enginery, nor martial terrorism, could ever have induced 
this tremendous association of men. They have been 
brought together and kept together by the great principles 
of social union and mutual dependence. They have all 
come together to get something done for themselves, and 
to do something for each other. To live, and to render 
life as pleasant to each other as human ability and ca- 
pacity can do so, have been the motives upon which le- 
viathan London's society was founded, and upon which 
it has grown up to its present huge proportions. 

There are some men whose chief demands upon society 
Are of a physical nature — food and clothing, and the oiht r 
necessaries of what is termed civilised life, constitute all 
that they require from society ; and in London their re- 
quirements, exaggerated though they may be, can meet 
with ample and sufficient supply. There are other men 
«ho make but very simple demands upon the storehouse 
of the material world, but who live, and move, and have 
their being in the intellectual ; there are sympathies, also, 
for all moods, and tenses, and powers of mind in London. 
'Inverting the general rule of observation, which neglects 
the essential for the ornamental, we are im| elled to friauce 
first ut the fundamental ideas of Ujo Directory, and these 
are bread and meat. There are i»i London 1700 bjkers 
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»Dd maffin and crumpot-makers, together with about 
IGOO batchers. These 3300 inen are not the breadtnakers 
and meat preparers of the great city, but the bread and 
meat sellers — the employers of those who slaughter sheep 
and bullocks, and who drag their drays from door to door 
with the loaves which they have manufactured. These 
3300 bread and beef merchants represent several thousands 
of men immediately employed in the preparation of those 
viands, and of millions of people employed in the con- 
sumption of them. Seventeen hundred master bakers! 
what an amount and variety of wealth and labour are in- 
volved in that sentence ! Vou think you hear the waving 
grain, from Northumberland to Wii ts, humming the words, 
as the sickles of twice ten thousand reapers mow it down ; 
you think you hear the winds sigh it, and the steam- 
engine scream it right out, as ship and railway-car hasten 
on to the g^at city with the golden com ; the stones of 
the mill clatter it, and the great Flemish dray-horses of 
the flour merchants snort it, as they champ and tramp 
with stately neck and lofty step through the great thorough- 
fares of old London. There are 984 merchants, who dis- 
pose of nothing but cheese. Stilton, Cheshire, Gouda, 
Dunlop, and all varieties of American, are piled up in 
square and (circular pyramids in great stores, and is con- 
stantly rolling oft to consumers and small retailers. There 
are 765 dairymen, who are said to dispose of more milk 
than ever cow produced ; and 100 ham-curers, who im- 
part to the legs of pigs the power of curing craving sto- 
machs. The Londoners have long enjoyed a gastronomic 
fame in the provinces, and certainly 459 dining and con- 
fection-rooms, together with 720 cofliee-rooms> indepen- 
dent of every private house being an eating-house, does no 
discredit to the assumption. 

The foregoing establishments and individuals are chiefly 
patronised by healthy Cockneys. When disease attacks 
the frame, however, they must eschew the succulent juices 
of beef, mutton, and veal, and turn to the essence of rhu- 
barb and calomel, with other aperients and narcotics less 
simple. There are 396 physicians and 1701 surgeons to 
administer, with 750 chemists and druggists to prepare 
and sell the medicaments considered necessary to cobble 
np the old worn-out constitutions of the cockalgne com- 
munity ; and 435 undertakers, who are always anxious, as 
a matter of business, to take upon themselves the dolorous 
duties of sepulture. 

Undoubtedly the most prominent, attractive, and splen- 
did class of warehouses in the great city are the palaces of 
King Alcohol. The great wooden banaera of Barclay 
Perkins are hung out on great posts, together with the 
emblazoned flags of Hanbury, Buxton, & Co., to lead the 
way to the glittering halls, where crime, and poverty, and 
ruin mix the cup and bold it out to the trembling, bleer- 
eyed victims of diseased appetites. There are vintners and 
publicans in London to the number of 4491, who dispose 
of the liquors prepared by 252 brewers and distillers. 
Hero you find enormous numbers of men who live upon 
the crimes, miseries, and passions of the great multitude : 
330 pawnbrokers, who thrive and grow rich upon the in- 
creasing poverty of the poor; and 1500 barristers, about 
2000 attorneys, and 246 law-stationers, who contrive to 
live in luxury upon the jealousies and selfishness of the 
rich. It is no less interesting to examine the number of 
men engaged in known and active professions than to 
glance at the old corporations, some of whom retain the 
names of obsolete trades. We must acknowledge our8elv^s 
to be ignorant of the duties of fletchers and loriners ; and 
we are not clear regarding the precise occupation of that 
single Richard Tons, who styles himself blood-dryer, and 
dwells in Bow Common. These fletchers and loriners, 
however, have their clerics and corporations, and probably 
some old privileges, which shall be retained, perhaps, by 
individuals who know as much about fletching and lorin- 
ing, as George IV. did about button-making, or the Prince j 
of Wales regarding navigation. Girdlers and homers, old 
men of mark and metal, have lost these terse and pointed I 
cognomens through the general progress of language and ' 
decadence of certain trades. The girdle is superseded by 



the oven, and porcelain and britannia metal have taken 
the place of horn in the manufacture of cujps aod spoo&s. 
In one page of this large volume, we are referred to birck 
and alder dealers, who sell transverse seetioaa •f tbeae 
trees to boot and shoe makers, in order that th^ may 
manufacture therefrom wooden pegs, as we soppoae. 
There is one profession chronicled in the Londoo Direc- 
tory, which induced us at the first glance to smile — (hat of 
billstickers ; but it must be remembered that the metro- 
politan bilisticker is not like the poor paste and brash 
men of the provinces. They are a ragged and hamble 
democracy in the country, but in town the bilktickers-ifi- 
chief keep up dashing establishments, and constantly em- 
ploy an active staff of peripatetic agents. 

We can notice several pleasing transitions in Ibe pur- 
pose of professions retaining names which were ten sig- 
nificant in old times. * Bead and bugle mmkera^' ior in- 
stance, suggest the manufactory of rosaries and war- 
trumpets ; but we believe that modem bead and bogle 
makers are engaged in the manufactory of glass omaroeots 
for children. Bowstring makers, although retaining the 
warlike significance appertaining to their trade dorag 
the times of English death-dealing archery, now make 
more strings for fiddle-bows than cross or long ones. Bat 
how vain it is to attempt to analyse this great book : we 
can only glance at it. Oh, what an amount of wretches- 
ness, misery, care, and toil is involved in the contem^la* 
tion of those long arrays of tradesmen's names J How 
many, in the death-struggle of competittno, are asking 
them for leave to toil I how many, in the depths of misery 
and crime, are beseeching the bounty of their charity, aod 
the fulness of their philanthropy ! 

Let us turn for a moment, however, from the inner life 
of London to its outward ideas — from the men tbemsolva 
to their thoughts, not as they are cut in marble and stone, 
and are cast in bronze aod iron, but their thoughts as they 
are written upon the comers of streets. A glance at the 
names of the streets of the city is not calculated to exalt 
one's opinion of metropolitan ideality, although it certainly 
is sufiUcient to call forth the reader's wonder and amaze- 
ment. We think we see profound councils, sitting in awful 
meditation, and discussing with more than Tuncish gra- 
vity the name to be given to a row of brick buildings which 
had suddenly been blown up from the mud of London ; 
and then we think we hear the happy deliverance, the 
final enunciation of New Street. All the other streeU are 
old, but this is new — wise, sage conclusion ! Well, eleven 
times have the wits written New before Court, Street ao^ 
Lane in the metropolis, and still new streets are beiw 
built. We admire the honest John Bull-like tmtbfiiU 
ness of Brick Street and Brick Lane, repeated five times; 
but, then, what was the use of being exclusive and partial 
on this point — all the streets and lanes of London ar« 
brick streets and lanes. There is a Bride Court, Bride 
Street, Bride Lane, Bride Terrace, and Bride Passage. 
How hymeneal, how uxorious must the great mind have 
been that dwelt upon the idea expressed in the substan- 
tive adjective, bride ! Bride Street— was this street first 
inhabited by brides, or did the bride of the builder or 
owner fill with her majesty ttiis street? There is some 
foi^otten tale of a bride involved in all these indefinite 
allusions, which have now become definitely theqaaMs of 
well known localities. There are twenty-one Bridge 
Streets, &c., which show that there was very little thought 
expended upon their nomination ; they run parallel with 
bridges, and so Alderman Wisdom, with a precision md 
prosiness worthy of Wouter Van Twill er, married Bridge 
to Street, and the thing was done. We must confess that 
we have a high respect for the exalted and benevolent 
ideality which gave to one of London's retreats the name 
of Cherubim Court. The cherubim who locate there are 
certainly not at present of the most ethereal ehavader ; 
but let us emulate the charity of the BomimUor, and be- 
lieve that they were in those days. Oor credulity is often 
called upon to yield credence to certain soolegicA pheno- 
mena which may have existed in London, but thatoertaioly 
have now become extinct ; the ichthyosaurus lived, how- 
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ever, after all, and so did the gpneat mastodon and mega- 
theriom, and why not red lions, and blue elephants, and 
all these sort of creatures P Red lions we should suppoae 
to hanre been very prolific in old times in the city, for 
there are tventy-one rows, streets, and lanes, &c., graced 
with their name. We can trace some faint but yet food 
reeoHeetioos of nature and the beautiful in Cherrytree 
Cburt and Cherry Garden, and Lillypot Lane ; but they 
are reeollections of Terdant grounds, amidst a labyrinth 
of sick chambers, and dwellings of suffering weary people, 
and of people who are driving the world before them. 
They are little atoms of country life, amidst the immensity 
of cHj life, and have almost a sound of sadness deeper 
than even that of Bridewell. The eye grows weary, and 
the hrain gr^o^* bewildered, however, as they look and re- 
flect upoo the great and instructive lesson Uught, even by 
a glanoe at the London Directory. 



BIRDS. 

BT MBS CHILD. 

TsBBX is nothing which makes me feel the imprisonment 
of a city, like the absence of birds. Blessings on the little 
warblers ! Lovely types are they of all winged and grace- 
fal thoughts. Dr Follen used to say, '1 ^1 dependent 
fisr a vigoroos and hopeful spirit on now and then a kind 
word, Uke load laug^ of a child, or the silent greeting of 
a flower.' Fully do I sympathise with this utterance of 
h» g^eatle and loving spirit ; but more than the benedic- 
tioii of the flower, more perhaps than even the mirth of 
efaihlhood, is the clear, joyous note of the bird a refi-esh- 
meot to my soul. 

^Tbe birds! the birds of summer boura, 

Ihey briBff a gusli of Klee 
To ibe child amonfc Uic fmgrant flowers, 
To the sailor on the sea. 

We hear their thrilling voices 

In their swift and airy flight, 
And the inmost heart rejoices 

With a cahn and pure delight 

Amid the morning's fragrant dew, 

Amidst the mists of even, 
They warble on, as if they drew 

Their music down from heaven ; 

And when their holy anthems 

Come peaUng throngh the air, 
Our hearts leap fbrth to meet them 

Witb a blessing and a prayer.' 

Bot, alas ! like the free voices of frosh youth, they come 
not on the crty air. Thus should it be; where mammon 
imprisons all thoughts and feelings that would fly upward, 
their winged types should be in cages too. Walk down 
Mulberry Street, and you may see, in one small room, 
hundreds of little feathered songsters, each hopping about 
restlessly in his gilded and garlanded cage, like a dyspep- 
tic merdiant in bis marble mansion. I always torn my 
head away when I pass ; for the sight of the little captives 
goes through my heart like an arrow, the darling little 
creatoress have soch visible delight in freedom ; 

'In the joyous song they sing; 

In the liquid air they cleave; 
In the sunshine; in the shower; 
In the nests they weave.' 

1 aeldon see a bird encaged, without being reminded of 
Peiion, a truly great man, the popular idol of Uayti, as 
Washington is of the United Sutes. 

While PetioD administered the government of the 
island, some distinguished foreigner sent his little daughter 
, a beaotifhl bird in a very handsome cage. The child was 
deTighted, and with great exultation exhibited the present 
to feer father. * It is indeed very beautiful, my daughter,' 
BsM he; ^bot it makes my heart ache to look at it. I 
hope yoa will never show it to me again.' 

With great astonishment, she inquired his reasons. He 
replied, * When this island was called St Domingo, we 
were all slavea. It makes me think of it to look at that 
Urd; fir J^ is a slave.' 

The litUe girl's eyes filled with tears, and her lips 
qoiveted, as slle exclaimed, * Why, father, he has such a 



large, handsome cage ; and as much as ever he can eat 
and drink.* 

* And would you be a slave,' said he, ' if you could live 
in a great house, and be fed on frosted cake? ' 

After a moment's thought, the child began to say half 
reluctantly, * Would he be happier if I opened the door 
of his cage P ' * Ue would he free / ' was the emphatic re- 
ply. Without another word, she took the cage to the 
open window, and, a moment after, she saw her prisoner 
playing with the humming-birds among the boneysuckies. 

One of the most remarkable cases of instinctive know- 
ledge in birds was often related by my grandfather, who 
witnessed the fact with bis own eyes. He was attracted 
to the door, one summer day, by a troubled twittering, 
indicating distress and terror. A bird, who had built her 
nest in a tree near the door, was flying back, and forth 
with the utmost speed, uttering wailing cries as she wont. 
He was at first at a loss to account for her strange move- 
ments; but they were soon explained by the sight uf a 
snake slowly winding uj) the tree. 

Animal magoeiisni was then unheard of; and whoso- 
ever had dared to mention it, would doubtless have been 
hung on Witch's Hill, without benefit of clergy. Never- 
theless, marvellous and altogether unaccountable stories 
had been told of the snake's power to charm bird». I'be 

fiopular belief was that the serpent charmed the bird by 
uokiog steadily at it; and that such a sympathy was 
thereby established, that if the snake waa struck, the bird 
felt the blow, and writhed under it. 

Ihese tiaditions excited my grandfather's curiosity to 
watch the progress of things ; but, being a honoane man, 
he resolved to kill the snake before he had a chance to 
despoil the nest. The distressed mother meanwhile con- 
tinued her rapid movements and troubled cries ; and he 
soon discovered that she went and came continually, with 
something in her bill, from one particular tree — a white 
ash. The snake wound his way up ; but the instant his 
head came near the nest, his folds relaxed, and he fell to 
the ground rigid, and apparently lifeless. My grandfather 
made sure of his death by cutting off his bead, and then 
mounted the tree to examine into the mystery. The snug 
little nest was filled with eggs, and covered with leaves 
of the white ash I 

Ihe little bird knew, if my readers do not, that con- 
tact with the white ash is deadly to a snake. This is no 
idle superstition, but a veritable fact in natural history. 
The Indians are aware of it, and twist garlands of white 
ash leavea about their ankles, as a protection against 
rattlesnakes. Slaves often take the same precaution when 
they travel through swamps and forests, guided by the 
north star; or to the cabin of some poor white man, who 
teaches them to read and write by the light of pine 
splioters, and receives his pay in * massa's* com or tobacco. 

I have never heard any explanation of the effect pro- 
duced by the white ash ; but 1 know that settlers in the 
wilderness like to have these trees round their log houses, 
being convinced that no snake will voluntarily come near 
them. When touched with the boMgbs, they are said to 
grow suddenly rigid, with strong convulsions; after a 
while they slowly recover, but seem sickly for some time. 

The following well authenticated anecdote has some- 
thing wonderfully human about it : 

A parrot had been caught young, and trained by a 
Spanish lady, who sold it to an English sea-captain. For 
a time the bird seemed sad among the fogs of England, 
where birds and men all spoke to her in a foreign tongue. 
By degrees, however, she learned the language, forgot her 
Spanish phrases, and seemed to feel at home. Years 
passed on, and found Pretty Poll the pet of the captain's 
family. At last her brilliant feathers began to turn grey 
with age ; she could take no food but soft pulp, and bad 
not strength enough to mount her perch. But no one had 
the heart to kill the old favourite, she was entwined with 
so many pleasant household recollections. She had been 
some time in this feeble condition, when a Spanish gentle- 
man called one day to see her master. It was the first 
time she had heard the langusge for many years. It pro- 
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bably brought back to memory the scenes of her joath in 
that beautiful region of vines and sunshine. She spread 
forth her wings with a wild scream of joy, rapidly ran 
over the Spanish phrases, which she had not uttered for 
years, and fell down dead. 

There is something strangely like reason in this. It 
makes one want to know whence comes the bird's soal, 
and whither goes it. 

There are different theories on the subject of instinct. 
Some consider it a special revelation to each creature ; 
others believe it is founded on traditions handed down 
amonfJT animals, from generation to generation, and is 
therefore a matter of education. My own observation, 
two years ago, tends to confirm the latter theory. Two 
barn-swallows came into our wood-shed in the spring 
time. Their busy, earnest twitterings led me at once to 
suspect that they were looking out a building-spot ; but 
as a carpenter's' bench was under the window, and fre- 
quent hammering, sawing, and planing were going on, I 
had little hope they would choose a location under our roof. 
To my surprise, however, they soon began to build in the 
crotch of a beam, over the open door-way. I was delight- 
ed, and spent more time in watching them than * penny- 
wise' people would have approved. It was, in fact, a 
beautiful little drama of domestic love. The mother bird 
was so busy, and ao important ; and her mate was so at- 
tentive ! Never did any newly-married couple take more 
satisfaction with their first nicely-arranged drawer of 
baby-clothes, than these did in fashioning their little 
woven cradle. 

The father-bird scarcely ever left the side of the nest. 
There he wns, all day long, twittering in tones that were 
mo^t <.bvio:isly the outpourings of love. Sometimes he 
would brinj? in a straw, or a hair, to be interwoven in the 
precious little fabric. One day my attention was arrested 
by a very unusual twittering, and 1 saw him circling 
round with a large downy feather in his bill. He bent 
over the unfinished nest, and offered it to his mate with 
the most graceful and loving air imaginable ; and when 
she put up her mouth to take it, be poured forth such a 
gush of gladsome sound ! It seemed as if pride and affec- 
tion had swelled his heart, till it was almost too big for 
his little bosom. The whole transaction was the prettiest 
piece of fond coquetry, on both sides, that it was ever my 
good luck to witness. 

It was evident that the father-bird had formed correct 
opinions on * the woman question ; ' for during the pro- 
cess of incubation he volunteered to perform his share of 
household duty. Three or four times a day would he, 
with coaxing twitterings, persuade his patient mate to fly 
abroad for food ; and the moment she left the eggs, he 
would take the maternal station, and give a loud alarm 
whenever cat or dog came about the premises. He cer- 
tainly performed the office with far less ease and grace 
than she did ; it was something in the style of an old 
bachelor tending a babe ; but, nevertheless, it showed 
that his heart was kind, and his principles correct, con- 
cerning division of labour. When the young ones came 
forth, he pursued the same equalising policy, and brought 
at least half the food for his greedy little family. 

But when they became old enough to fly, the veriest mi- 
santhrope would have laughed to watch their manoeuvres I 
Such chirping and twittering! Such diving down from 
the nest, and flying up again! Such wheeling roui.d 
in circles, talking to the young ones all the while ! Such 
clinging to the sides of the shed with their sharp claws, 
to show the timid little fledglings that there was no 
need of falling ! 

For three days all this was carried on with increasing 
activity. It was obviously an infant flying-school. But 
all their talking and fussing was of no avail. The little 
downy things looked down, and then looked up, and, 
alarmed at the infinity of space, sunk down into the nest 
again. At length the parents grew impatient, and sum- 
moned their neighbours. As 1 was picking up chips one 
day, I found my head encircled with a iwarm of swallows. 
rbe> flew up to the nest, and chatted away to the young 



ones ; they clung to the walls, looking back to tell bow tAe 
thing was done; they dived, and wheeled, and bmbiDOpd, 
and floated, in a manner perfectly beautiful to behold. 
The pupils were evidently much excited. They jumped 
up on the edge of the nest, and twittered, and sho<^ 
their feathers, and waved their wings ; and then hopped 
back again, saying, 'It's pretty sport, bat we can't do it.'' 

Three times their neighbour^ came in and repeated 
their graceful lessons. The third time, two of the young 
birds gave a sudden plunge downward, and then fluttered 
and hopped, till they alighted on a small upright log. 
And oh, such praises as were warbled by the whole troop f 
The air was filled with their joy ! Some were flying roundr 
swift as a ray of light; others were perched on tiie hoe- 
handle and the teeth of the rake ; nwltitudes clung Ur 
the wall, after the fashion of their pretty kind ; and two 
were swinging, in most graceful style, on a pendent hoop. 
Never, while memory I asits, shall I furget that swallow 
party ! I have frolicked with blessed Nature much and 
often ; but this, above all her gambols, spoke into my in- 
most heart, like the glad voices of little children. That 
bf autiful family continued to be our playmates, until the 
falling leaves gave token of approaching winter. For 
some time, the little ones came home regularly to thi-tr 
nest at night. I was ever on the watch to weleomc them, 
and count that none were missing. A sculptor might 
have taken a lesson in his art from those little creatures 
perched so gracefully on the ed^e of their clay-built cra- 
dle, fast asleep, with heads hidden under their folded 
wings. Their familiarity was wonderful. If I hun^' my 
goun on a nail, I found a little swallow perched on the 
sleeve. If I took a nap in the afternoon, my waking eyes 
were greeted by a swallow on the bed-post; in the sum- 
mer twilight, they flev about the sitting-room in search 
of flies, and sometimes lighted on chairs and tables. I 
almost thought they knew how much I loved them. But 
at last they flew away to more genial skies, with a whole 
trocp of relations and neighbours. It was a deep pain to 
me, that I should never know them from other swallo«^ 
and that they would have no recollection of me. We had 
lived so friendly together, that I wanted to meet them in 
another world, if I couid not in this ; and I wept, as a 
child weeps at its first grief. 

There was somewhat, too, in their beautiful life of lov- 
ing freedom which was a reproach to me. Why was not 
my life as happy and as graceful as theirs P Because tfaey 
were innocent, confiding, and unconscious, they fulfilled 
all the laws of their being without obstruction. 

* Inward, Inward to thy heart, 

Kindly Nature, take me ; 
Lovely, even as thoa art, 

Full of loving make me. 
Thou kuowest nought of dead-cold fbrmfl^ 

Knowest nought of llttleneM ; 
LlfeftU truth thy being wann% 

Mi^^y and earoMtnesi.' 

The old Greeks obeerred a beautiful festival, oOM 
* The welcome of the swallows.' When these social bii^s 
first returned in the spring-time, the children went about 
in procession, with music and garlands; receiving pre- 
sents at every door, where they stopped to sing a welcome 
to the swallows, in that graceful old language, so melodious 
even in its ruins, that Uie listener feels as if the brilliant 
azure of Grecian skies, the breesy motion of their olive 
groves, and the gush of their silvery founuins, had all 
passed into a monument of liquid and harmoniou!t sounds. 

THE VALE OF TEMPE. 

I LOOKED forward with the greatest pleasore to oor next 
day's ride, for we were to pass through the celebrated Vale 
of Tempe— yes, * the pleasant vale in Thessaly,' which 
several years before I had bAen in the habit of having 
drummed into my head in the ' Propria quas maribus' 
and the description of which in Ovid's Metamorphoses had 
occasioned me many pulls and thumps from my preceptor 
Yet somehow or other, such is human nature, and so much 
more durable are pleasing than disagreeable impres:aoos, i 
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that I found myself looking back vith pleasure to Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, and forgetting the said thamps and pulls, 
snd aetuallj got read? and carried in ray travelling cap, 
a copy of the lines which begin * Est nemus HoemoniK,' 
<cc., in order to be able to read the description as I rode 
sloDg. Pain, it seems, makes not so durable an impression 
on us as pleasure, although its temporary influence is 
tenfold greater; and many scenes in which there may 
have been a considerable degree of alloy, disappointment, 
or even pain, become, after a lapse of time, far from painful 
to recur to, or even unpleasing to call to one's recollection. 

The extreme beauty and grandeur of Tempo baffles all 
attempts at description. I had heard a great deal of it 
from persons who had before visited it. 1 had formed the 
most extravagant notions concerning it, yet, so far from 
experiencing any feeling of disappointment, I found the 
reality far exceed my expectations. I was enchanted more 
tbtu i am able to express. I would willingly have re- 
mained many days there, if it were only to ramble through 
its romantic scenery and picturesque groves. 

The vale itself is a chasm, between Mounts Olympus 
and Ossa, through which the Peneus, or Selembria, finds 
its way to the sea. After leaving Larissa, the road towards 
Tempo lies, for some distance, across the plain, until arriv- 
ing at the mountains, which seem to join each other, and 
prevent all egress in that quarter. The traveller begin* 
to wonder bow a passage can possibly exist through a chain 
apparently so impassable. 

Tempe puts me in mind in some measure of the Avon, 
below Clifton, but it is tenfold more grand and striking. 
The bold and almost perpendicular sides of the chasm — 
which vary, I should imagine, from six to eight hundred 
feet above the level of the river below — are of a barren 
limestone, to which a most luxurious vegetation, which 
adorns the sides of the river, and extends considerably 
above the accessible parts of the craggy sides, forms a 
pleasing contrast This vegetation consists of shrubs, 
Uys, arbutus, &c. ; and forest trees of various kinds are 
picturesquely interspersed with rodcs, and the bold fea- 
tares of the limestone formation ; while, as he luxuriates 
is the shade of the pleasant vale, delidoos springs of the 
clearest and coldest water refresh the traveller, burned by 
the sun of the scorching plains he has left. The Peneus, 
vhieh, as it runs through Tempe, is about fifty yards in 
vidtb, occupies nearly the whole breadth of the vale or 
chasm, and the narrow track, which, however bad as a 
road, will never be felt long or wearisome, runs parallel to 
its right bank.— ^iKm. 



THE YOUNG MAN'S COUNSELLOR. 

A MORAL instructor should be attached to youth, and well 
acquainted with the development <^ the youthiftil mind. 
Id communicating instruction his manner should be ear- 
nest and affeedoBate, and his language simple and perspi- 
cuous. With theee qualities, accompanied by a gentle tone 
of address, he will more effeotualljxxmvinoe and persuade 
than by all the studied arts of oratory. There are two 
Bwthods of imparting moral instruction. The first oonveys 
t precept by the direct address ; the second involves a 
trvth in a maxim or propesitioii« and leaves the praotioal 
deduction of the precept to the reflection of the reader. The 
leeond method I fluently adopt, since it gives a salutary 
tzMtise to the intellectual and moral faculties ; and truth 
which is discovered by reflection usually makes a deep 
tod lasting impression on the mind. A subject which we 
long and attentively contemplate, acquires an importance 
ia the mind in proportion to the time and attention we be- 
stow on it At first a subject is obscure, gradually and 
propwsively it appears more clear, till at last it rises in 
its M\ proportions bei're the mental vision. In the tiii- 
^Mi of voutb what is of mure importance than moral dis- 
cipliDel Nothing: impress, then, on the youthful mind 
nwral in^ruction with all the earnestness of truth, and 
vith all the kindness of affection, avoiding the formality 
j that atigues and the austerity that repels. But senti- 



ment is not action ; the love of virtue is not the practice 
of it : the two may be disunited. We may love virtue 
without being virtuous, and claim for it the merit which is 
due only to the harmonious union of principle and conduct. 
Vain and abortive are our best emotions unless they ore 
rednoed to principle and embodied in action. We conceive 
a sentiment, we also feel it These propositions, tempe- 
rance is health, benevolence is happiness, g^in ready assent, 
but their ftiU import is fblt only by the temperate and the 
benevolent Thus should moral duty be inculcated on the 
yoimg till they f^l its truth and delight in ite practice. 
An action by repetition becomes a corporeal habit In 
this respect, the mind is analogous to the body ; a thought 
or an emotion frequently recurrent, in like manner, is con- 
verted into a mental habit These habits, when new and 
unconfirmed, may be easily modified and changed, but the 
diflScuUy ot modification and change increases with their 
strength. Habits are not stationary, they are progres- 
sive; and as they gradually advance to conformation, they 
prompt to action, and fbrm the character. Physical and 
mental habits of primary moment, if neglected to mature 
age, can never be acquired to any degree of perfection. In 
Older to impart to them the facility and correctness of na- 
tural ease, they must be commenced in early years, and 
cultivated with steady perseverance. A physical habit is 
similar to a mental habit in its course of training by reite- 
rated exercise. Train, then, the young to moral duty with 
the same assiduity that you train them to a trade or a pro- 
fmsion. When the habits are matured and consolidated, 
a man changes not his character with his condition ; but 
when they are tender and unconfirmed, the character of a 
young man is moulded by the circumstances in which he 
is placed. In the circle, then, in which a youth moves, let 
all that be sees and hears, every action that he witnesses, 
every book that he reads, be pure, virtuous, honourable, 
and worthy of imitation. ^!any act foolishly in opposition 
to their health and happiness, and are sensible of their 
folly, yet their experience does not induce reformation, and 
why notP Their bad habits are too deeply rooted for 
their weak resolution to eradicate. What a powerful ar- 
gument for the early inculcation of moral and religious 
principles ! 

VIRTUK AIJD VICI. 

The virtues and vices are as distinct in thar conceptions 
as they are in their names. Candour is different from be- 
nevolence as envy is fh>m falsehood ; yet each class has 
but one origin — the virtues a principle of goodness, the 
vices a principle of depravity. 

A small deviation (torn rectitude, it may be alleged, 
offers an excuse in the trifling nature of the effect; a con- 
siderable deviation pleads a palliation in the weakness of 
human nature, and in the strength of temptation. Both 
views or arguments are fiallacious and fraught with 
danger. 

Virtue is a compr^iensive and uniform system. The ob- 
servance of one duty, howe\er important, cannot compen- 
sate for the neglect of another; and the highest merit can- 
not atone for the indulgence of minor faults. 

To comply with one error is to facilitate the lapse into 
another, till the habit of compliance is formed that termi- 
nates in guilt To resist error is to acquire moral forti- 
tude; and moral fbrtitude, when confirmed into habit, is 
the conservator of virtue. 

No temptation can justify a vicious action. Every good 
man resists vice ; hence he who yields to it cannot pleful in 
excuse the strengtii of temptation, since what others over- 
come he may overcome ; it therefore follows, that his con- 
duct is the result of his own vicious habits. 

We may resist vice in its grosser forms, and yield to it 
when it assumes a delusive show of goodness. Never is 
vice more dangerous than when it treacherously allies it- 
self to some virtue, usurps its power, and under this dis- 
guise, without alarming caution, betrays us to ruin. 

The hypocrite, who assumes virtue, is outwardly in con- 
duct what the good man is in principle. The one perso- 
nates a character, fears detection, and his mind is never 
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at ease. The other, who is undis^ised, fears no scru- 
tinj, no exposure, no disgrace and his mind is e^er tran- 
quil. 

In all yonr actions be more afraid of the accusation of 
oonscienoe than tlte reproach of men. From the reproach 
of men, you may find refuge in Turtue ; from the accusation 
of, coDScienoe there is no escape. In a happy home the 
vexations of the world may be soothed ; in an unhappy 
home domestic peace is destroyed. 

In every pursuit, when we have done our part, and wait 
the issue, the inquietude of expectation is often equal to 
the previous turmoil of labour ; but after discharging the 
duties prescribed by virtue, the mind is at peace, for it 
leaves the issue to Providence. In the common avocations 
of life, there is often much doubt and perplexity, in virtue 
all is fixed. Do your duty and trust in uod. 

Virtue contains its own reward, and vice its own pun- 
ishment. A benevolent man rejoices with the prosperous, 
and in his pympathetic feelings shares their happiness; a 
selfish man envies the prosperous, and afflicts himself with- 
out diminishing their happiness. 

In eyery condition of Ufe maintain your integrity. An 
accusing conscience, though the world applaud.^ whispers 
in accents of reproach, and destroys mentAl peace ; an ap- 
proving conscience, though the world frowns, sixules on 
the heart. 

BINCVOLimCB AND SELTOHNESS. 

We naturally love our own well-being; and this prin- 
ciple, the prime and ruling impulse of our nature, is termed 
self-love. Self-love deserves no more praise or bUme than 
do the appetites of hunger and thirst In its excess and 
perversion, when confined to personal gratifications, it is 
denominated selfishness, and incurs censure. In its diffu- 
sive sympathies to mankind it has the appellation of bene- 
volence, and Is entitled to commendation. 

When we contemplate the character of the Supreme 
Being as it is discovered in natural and revealed religion, 
we plainly perceive that he wills the harmonious union of 
the great &mi ly of man. Ko system therefore, of theology, 
morality, or polity, can be pure and efficient which is not 
in subserviency to humanity, and benevolence to social 
order and happiness. 

A beautiful landscape is presented to two individuals. 
One of them, who has no relish for Buch an exhibition, 
looks on it with indifference ; the other, whose taste is cul- 
tivated, gazes on it with delight Similar is it with sel- 
fishness and benevolence. The selfish regard noble and 
generous deeds, in which they have no interest, with 
apathy; the benevolent bail them with congenial mind, 
and experience a reflected pleasure in their sympathetio 
feelings. 

The call to benevolence on religious principles is clear 
and conclusive. All who are reli^^ious, love their Creator 
and Preserver ; those who love him obey his commands, 
and his express command is to love one another, and to do 
good to all men. 

A selfish man, like an opaque mineral, absorbs every 
ray of good in himself. A benevolent man, like a transpa- 
rent gem, refracts thera in diffuiiive lustre around him. 

A worldly man calculates everything by his profit and 
loss, and estimates every person according to Ids station 
and fortune. A virtuous man values everything by its 
physical good or evil, and estimates every person accord- 
ing to his integrity and usefulness. 

The selfish cannot see with satisfaction those happy 
whom they envy ; their minds are like a diseased body that 
cannot enjoy the vernal beauties of nature. The benevo- 
lent rejoice in general happiness, and by sympathy share 
n it as by taste they ei\joy the blooming prime of the 
year. 

A person who is happy rejoices in the happiness of others, 
ind he who rejoices in the happiness of others promotes 
lis own. CuliivHte, then, in the prime of life, the personal 
tirtucs which constitute the felicity of the individual, and 
he benevolent sympathies, which, extending through so- 
(iety, unite and bless the great community of man. 
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8MILB& 
What li that smile, that o*er the cheek 

()f artlen, bloomlnff childhood strayfl; 
Tliat rm-els In the dimple aleek. 

And charma the mother*! tender gaaef 
*T1« the brlKht son oi Aprirs room, 

Tliat riies with unsollied ray, 
Nor marks the eloada that swUt are bone^ 

To wrap In shades the fature day. 

M'hat Is tliat soft, that tender irofle. 

That mingles with the riAntt sigh f 
Light spreads the timid blosh tlie mhSlo, 

And sweetly sinks the melting eye? 
*Tl8 the bright sunbeam on the rose, 

That lights away the eariy shower- 
That will Its folded loarea enckwe, 

And in full fragrance spread the ilower 

What is that smile, whose npturous fl^ow 

Passion's Impetuons breath insptrea; 
While pleasure's gandy blossoms bknr, 

Ana the eye beams with guilty fires? 
'TIS the volcano's dtrefbl bloae. 

Which sheds around its fatal light t 
Tito victim dies that stops to gaze. 

And safety Is but found in flight 

What is tliat sad, tliat transient smile, 

Tliat dawns upon the lip of wo; 
Thttt chucks the deep-dnwn stgh the while, 

And fttajHi the tear that starts to flow 7 
Tis but a meteor o'er the hciut, 

Whun youth's gay drewms have pasa'd a»ay; 
When joy's fsint, ling'rlng days depart. 

And the last gleams of hope decay. 

Wlutt U that bright, tliat fearftU smUe, 

Quick flastilng o'er the brow of oare. 
When fkdes each fhiit of mental toil, 

And nought remains to check despair? 
*'ns the wUd lurid Ughtnhig's gleam. 

Swift banting from a stormy dond. 
That sheds a bright destructive beam. 

Then sinks amid its sable shroud. 

What la that smile, cafan, flx'd at last, 

Ob the hoar brow of reveread age. 
Wheo the workl*B changing scenes depart 

And nearly dosed life's weary page? 
*lls the rich, glowing, western b«un, 

Uright mantling o'er the dark'nlng AkB, 
That shows, by its mild parting beam, 

A doudless, heavenly mom to rise. Mas A. tUnia 



TEARS. 

Tliere is a tear that eariy flows, 

I'he tlrat to (all, like morotoff dew. 
And leavea. like it, the cheek's young maei 

llnscar'd in form, nndtmm'd in hoe. 
1 1 springs but fhun some transient pain. 

And chasing smiles are always near; 
*Ti» liKhtly sited, like April rain— 

Aiid this is diildhood's guileless tear. 

lliore Is a tear than smtiea more bright^ 

Which qnlngs Into the beamUig eye, 
And iiparkles there In all the light 

Which souls new blest in love sapply. 
IlopcK perfected, but which the he«rt 

IH^i-ro'd fate's hand lifted to destroy, 
Will make it into being start— 

1 hU la the tear of ootdlal Joy. 

Ttit-re is a tear more sweet and soft 
Tlian beauty's smiling lip of love, 

By angels* eyes first wept, and oft 
On earth by eyes like those above. 

It flows fhmi virtue at distreaa— 
It soothei, like hope, onr sniferlDgs ben: 

Twas given, and is shed to I 



•lU sympathy's ceUjsthd J w. _^G*rtll^' 
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ETIQUETTE. 

Biaa wbo defined etiqaette lu * gr«at among the small 
little UMmg the large affain of life,' spoke like an 
obaeiTer. Bat life has few great things ; at least, 
are searoe with most people — the occupations, the 
and erea the cares of mankind being, for the 
pari, composed of an inflnitode of trifles linked 
intwrwoven together till each becomes important bj 
«iiiiMi with a thousand. Some philosophers ha?e, in- 
Us ed , argoed that nothing of either moral or physical 
O ria l c noe oonld be properly termed greater or less than 
atttotiMT, as * all were parts of one stnpendoas whole,' ao- 
«DrdiBg to Pope; but, whaterer truth they may contain, 
ara alMtrnse speculations, and Tery apt to turn alK 
alao ia the setting forth of ordinary miods, for whom 
ft la safer to abide by the common comparati?es. A single 
fiaaee along the coarse of his daily life will satisfy any 
that it is Made np, so to speak, of generations of small 
ttattera, e neceeding each other as regularly and imi^eroep- 
tibty as the miautes, and forgotten as soon as past, till idl 
that BBemory retains out of a considerable period are some 
proainent scenes and events, the details of whidi would 
ipy more than a couple of hours or a few printed 
p^gjBB m taeir relation. On the same principle the history 
tf a Biigfatj kingdom is contained in two or three Tolumes, 
•ud the important focts may be incladed in still smaller 
Socially and personally, we live for and by 
and traly etiquette is great among them, whether 
a edeoee, an art, or an institute, for by all these 
it has been known. On no subject was there 
mnt BKire tine and labour expended ; no branch has had 
itliasiastic teaehcrs, more numerous scholars, or 
Tariety of practice. The Tolumee that have been 
•rii t eo on etiquette would of themselves alone oonsUtote 
a library ; bat though instruction might be gleaned out of 
thera by those who could find sermons in stones, it is to 
ke feared they would form what Mitts Simper found the 
acts c£ Parliament, * very genteel reading, but a little dry.' 
Jkiqnette has been known to all ages and nations; the 
'liigfeft fiiriliaation and tiie deepest barbarism have enter- 
Maiied it, thoo^di with different variations; and it is re- 
laAahle that» however singular in this respect, the latter 
h by ftr tlis most punctilious. A native of New Guinea 
WoiUd eoQsider himsel f grot»ly insulted if his acquaintance 
iid oot aqoare his fl^ts at him the moment he became 
'visible; and aNogay widow could have no cfaaooe of a 
d if she appeared in public without an az- 
Maddor, inflated to its utmost extent, upon her brow. A 
■rfsaionary gives a curioos account of his visit to 
ladiaa duefo, wbo had come over to London, in order, 
•m ttef said, to bold a palaver with their great fother, 
HL The missionarr liad been among their native 
aad ixi course thooght proper to wait upoo them in 
English aw^vpolis ; but he was obliged to wait from 
o'eloek tUl three in the aftemioi^ when the red 
m had finished their toilet of paint aad feathers, 
firitlwnt which tliey coald not present tiiemselves. Did 
*-'— - Bond Street fi^pery surpass thcss ohildrea of the 






]fo depth of SBvagism has yet been discovered in which 

is ankaown ; it is found among tribes possessing 

ly any other vestige of human knowledge or habits ; 

the Hsw Holhuiders have their oeremonies of saluta- 

and Isave-takittg, tlmugh in many respects but little 

' beyond the apes and kangaroos that divide with 

tlie AnstraliMk wilds. la sliort, our suloect is one 

the aoeml peeaUarities ef man, which hangs about all 

iasCitotiotis of society, hot many aad singular are its 

lis. In seme A th& Malay tribes it is necessary 

tae ka^parted friends, when they meet, to burst into 

of mttaal abuse, the violence of which is in pro- 

to their intimacy, and appear on the verge of a 

batfts, which i^ liowever, terminated bv sudden ro- 

aad a kmg shaking of hands. Tlie natives of 

[^ hdtads were accobtomed, on similar occasions, 

patt off «ash other^s tappa and clothe themselves with 



I it in turiL Legal etiquette among ourselves has been ridi- 
culed on account of the barrister's drees and some other 
. ceremonial observances, but the laws of other lands have 
required still more peculiar displays of deference. In Persia 
I any criminal whose punishment was less than capital was 
I expected to send a letter of thanks to the king, m which 
; he expressed his gratitude that the monarch had remem- 
bered him so far as to correct his fihults. In the kingdom 
of Cacongo, in Central Africa, the prince, who generally 
administers justice in person, is required to take a draught 
of palm wine on the sentence of every convicted person, 
dispensing with which would render the proceedings ex- 
tremely uuformaL The bridal occasion gives scope for 
large displays of etiquette in most nations. When the sure 
prospect of a wedding is attained in any Turkish family, 
the mother and all the female relatives of the bride elect, 
especially if the match be considered very eligible, assemble 
for the purpose of hunentation, the burden of which is the 
many excellences of the young lady, and their grief at 
losing her. Loud cries and other eastern demonsirations 
of sorrow are thus renewed at intervals till the marriage- 
feast is pr^Mured, when all become gay as heart could wish 
over coffee and sherbet. Among U>e Bedouin Arabs it is 
nec e ssa r y for a respectable young lady, when married, to 
escape out of her husband's tent and not be found for some 
days, during which the efforts of her female acquaintance's 
for her concealment are only eoualled by those of the 
spouse and his friends for her discovery; and she wbo 
cannot be caught till it is her own good will and pleasure 
to return, which at farthest occurs in a month, is believed 
to have acquitted herself in the most graoefril manner. In 
Armenia it is not etiquette for the bride to speak at all on 
her wedding-day, nor in the presence of her mother-in-law 
for the first year after marriage, but this description of 
ceremony has never been introduced into Europe. The 
Chinese are known to exceed most nations in the minuHie 
and strictness of their etiquette, one dictate of which the 
French missionaries, who preiiched so successfully among 
them in the begianing of the last century, found particu- 
larly annoying, for no persuasion could induce a widower, 
though a nominal convert, to defer a second marriage be- 
yond the frineral of his former spouse— the Chinese always 
insisting that it was the feshion of the Celestial Empire to 
furnish the vacancy in his heart and home as soon as pos- 
sible. Demonstrative and extravagant on ewerj occasion, 
the Orientals have been remarkable, from the earliest times, 
for their ritoal of exaggerated compliments, but a similar 
feshion seeims to have prevailed ia Europe, especially during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, many examples of 
which remain in the literature of that period, and in the 
addresses presented to Queen Elisabeth and her contem- 
poraries. In much later days it was practised in the south 
of Italy to such an extent that a formitl though very ^real 
kind of presentation of anything they happen to admire 
was made by the more polite classes to their acquaintances ; 
and an anecdote in point records the disappointment of an 
English nobleman on being reftised permission to fish in a 
lake which the churlish marchesa had presented to him 
ttie day before. A curiously kindred custom existed among 
the Indians of North America. When the Eaglibh and 
French were disputing the possession of that great conti- 
nent, aboat the middle of Uie eighteenth centuiy, the red 
man's etiquette was to proj^cnt his acquaintance with what- 
ever part of his property the former had dreamt of on the 
previous night; and the friendly chivfii, by virtue of this 
regulation, seemed in a feir way of stripping the English 
officers of every portable article, from brass buttons to 
watches. A lucky thought at leogth entered the mind of 
the Scotch major, and he also commenced dreaming; but 
his midnight visions comprised such vast quantities of 
bison meat, honey, and hunting-ground, that the Indians, 
fixmi sheer terror of fiirtlier results, agreed to waive the 
long-established custom of their tribes, and no more dreams 
were repeated. 

The silence regarding ladies' years, so strictly enforced 
by old European politeness, seems to have had its well- 
spring in the etiquette of Siam, according to irhich women, 
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DO matter how Ur ftdmooed in age, are addressed in terms 
of the most egregious flattery, such as * young palm of 
pandiae^' * new diamond of unrivalled lustre,' * youtbftil 
rose of supernal bloom,' and others of like gorgeous strain. 
In contrast to this, the dauMB of Negroland consider * old 
grandmother* a salutation implyin^r the highest respect 
Mungo Park found considerable difficulty in pad^ng a 
woman who had quarrelled with his sermot for giving her 
what she regarded as the inferior Utle of * old mother.* 
But, speaking of titles, a king of India is said to have made 
a remarkable alteration in his court vocabulary some cen* 
turies ago. Being preserved from assassination by the 
accidental braying of an ass, which awoke him in time to 
defeat the murderous intention, he commanded that, in 
commemoration of the event, and by way of royal reward 
to the animal, * ass' should henceforth be employed as the 
chief title of honour throughout his dominions, and ' great 
ass ' was always appropriated to foreign ambassadors and 
his prime ministers. The etiquette of Asia exacts singular 
demonstrations of respect from the inferior classes in the 
presence of their superiors. In Persia a servant must sit 
on his heels when before his master. In Japan the mode 
of saluting a man of rank by one of the lower orders is to 
take off his sandal, stoop almost to his knees, cross his 
hands, and literally waddle past, with a rocking motion 
and terrified countenance, muttering * Augh I Augh !' (Do 
not hurt mc !) The Siamese inferior throws himself flat 
on the ground while the great man is passing, and the 
latter, if he considers anything disagreeable in his dress 
or appearance, notices him with a kick, bat if the contrary, 
sends one of his attendants, who are generally numerous, 
to lift him np again. Throughout the whole east it is con- 
sidered most respectftil to appear befbre superiors with 
the head covered and the feet bare, in direct contradiction 
to our western usages. From time immemorial etiquette 
has reigned pre-eminent in courts. It forbids the Emperor 
of Japan to allow the sun to shine upon him, or his foot to 
touch the ground. Its ban is laid on asking the number 
of the Turkish sultan's femily, and by its decrees the Great 
Mogul was never to be seen by mortal eyes to either eat 
or drink. But perhaps the most striking for the vicinity of 
a throne is contained in the rules of the Empress Anne of 
Russia — ' No lady shall get drunk, nor any gentleman box 
in the preoincte of the palace.' This stands without a 
parallel, except in the law of the Bohemian gipsies—* That 
neither man nor boy should throw stones at the king.' 

Chissic etiquette differed in almost every particular from 
that of modem times : it prescribed that the company 
should lie at table on a sort of large ottoman, with their 
heads turned toward the festive board, and it was covered 
with dishes, the ingrediento of which could not now be 
tolerated ; that an elegant soiree must consist of no less 
than three, and no more than six gueste ; that the principal 
room should be nearest the roof; and that the middle seat 
was the place of honour. 

Heraldry was the etiquette of the feudal ages, and ite 
services, in at once embellishing, and in some d^ree con- 
trolling, the ferocity of those turbulent times, are well 
known to all studento of history. Besides being a profes- 
sional master of ceremonies, the herald acted as a general 
ambassador, and a decisive authority in all disputed ques- 
tions of honour or precedence; hence his office was re- 
spected next to that of the priest; and the herald's ability 
and usefulness in cases of threatened dissension are referred 
to by Sir Walter Scott in his poem of ' Marmion,' when 
describing Sir David Lindsay, himself a celebrated poet» but 
of distant times, he calls him * a king at arms,' 

* WhoM hand the armorial tntncheon held, 
Tliat fradal strifo had often qaeU'd, 
When wildest Its alarma.* 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, is said to have been 
the fether of modem court etiquette. He was a prince 
possessed of such royal virtues as were deemed sufficient \ 
•iit his age to entitle him to the traly honourable surname j 
we have quoted ; but, like too many of those who are not | 
princes, his pride fer exceeded his possessions, and finding | 
it impossible to rival the great sovereigns by whom he was , 



surrounded, he intrenched his dignity with innumerwN 
ceremonies and observances M home. These gradiwiq 
spread into the superior courts as manners heoaine tmm 
polished and thrones more secure, but nowhere did tfa^ 
attain to a greater amount and solemaity th«n aiui 
the Spanish throne, espedal ly after the conquest efOrao*di 
The kings of Spain and all about them iu those days see^ 
to have led a kind of automaton life, of whieb Toyt 
state was the only moving principle. There is a story 4 
record of one of the monnrchs otihia period, wlw was 9w4 
a tyrannical enforcer of etiquette tiiat he reftined to pank 
a young student condemned to death, as the law thit 
stood, for touching the pernon of the queen, though it «| 
done in order to save hp.i- iiiij<^ty h life, wlias she wi 
about to be thrown froin h«i- hunte over a preoipioe. II 
youth was beheaded, and the king lived to grow <M aq 
infirm; but once, when (*eated before a fire in the chilly 
his age, a spark caught the royal robes, and as debtit^ 
was by this time added to etiquette, the ordem had c«> k 
transmitted through five intervening attendants to tiie 1^ 
chamberlain, who alone dared remove his m^ieety. TM 
fiinctioniiry could not be ibuod in time, and the king wa 
so severely burned before he made hi.H appearanoit that n 
death took plaoe some days after. The royal con feajow j 
said to have been present, but he absolutely rcTmed I 
render any assistance, the act being contrary to etique«i 
saying he had long ago received a warning to thai ^««| 
for the student who saved the queen was his brother. Ti 
chroniclers of those times are somewhat conftised in th^ 
statemente; otlK'rs tell us that the lung was onlj ova 
heated on the occasion, but all agree that it caused U 
death, and the story of the student is equally autheatMatc^ 

In the reign of Louis XIY^ court etiquette reached il 
greatest height in France. When that mighty monara 
required a drink, the requisition was successively mad 
known to seven different retainers, and the golden aalvw 
in return, came through as mmy hands to those of ch 
chief lord in waiting, who presented it on his knees to th 
king, and as soon as the goblet touched the royal lips, ad 
within his sight immediately knelt down. Could a maa m 
served remember he was mortal? Yet a contemporaq 
writer of memoirs has i^ecorded a lesson to tliia effect i| 
the remark, that two hours after the great moaaroh'9 deaa^ 
he found the palace utterly deserted, much of the tHjcHiter^ 
carried away, and no Irring creature to he seen but a 9caj 
lion, cleaning a grate and singing to liiiuseU as if "fc^J^nl 
had happened. 

In the prosperous days of Marie Antoinette, ooort cera 
monies were scarcely less numerous. The ladies of boiK»ai 
were accustomed to stand round her majesty'a momiag 
toilet, each putting on a different article ot dress, to whioi 
her duties were limited ; and the dame who foatened %im 
royal corset would have considered it treason to touch the 
chemisette. Dignity to this extent is apt to have what ti« 
French call ite disagreeabilities ; and one of her biogniphi 
relates that the queen was once obliged to stand uadi 
nearly an hour, on a winter morning, when the la^y of 
linen was not forthcoming. It is alrange to think that 
same luckless queen, before her execution, requested 
thread, to repair with her own hands her worn-out 
in the revolutionary prison. But to return to our sol ^ 
A niece of Marie Antoinette's mother, the celebrated Hai 
Theresa, has given us in her journal a specimen of etiquei 
as maintained at the court of the empress queen. Whea 
risiting her aunt, the princess's name and titles, togetlkf^ 
with those of her fkmily, were announced by three diffiereat 
chamberlains on her entrance to the grand sahMM, wbera* 
upon the empress sent the first lady-in-waiting to cooduol 
her near enough to kiss the tips of her imperial fingent 
and, after AOBwering three questibna, she was escorted 1^ 
as many laaies to the chair assigned lier, the oondootaia 
taking their stations one on either side and the thivd h^ 
hind the princess; and the dutiful niece winds up tisi 
minute account by noting that lier imperial anni * wsi vo^ 
fat, and certainly no beauty.' 

After such relations, one feels the force of Bums's es* 
pressive line, * What is the lordling's pomp P a cumbrw 1 
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/ A jodioions writer on this subject obserres that 
t eoootries in which etiquette among the higher orders 
been most rigidly enforced have rarely b<>eD free and 
perooa* and ^is artificial splendour and external ho- 
t paid to the great hare in general been more anxiously 
led by tbem in proportion as real respect was wani- 
The English court was never so completely swayed 
tpem^my as some of its continental neighbours, but Old 
m Charlotte, as George the Tliird's queen was popu- 
f called, patronised etiquette in her dny with some 
». The dinry of die celebrated Madame D'Arblay in- 
hi us that the Wh of one of her maids of honour, which 
t thai lady- occupied for many years, was, wHh regard 
Ituitl prWatioa and endurance, something Tery much 
Hor t» that of a mnid-ofall*work in a large fiunily; 
leen standing firom five to six hours in one position, 
buying at every royal glance, receiving all manner of 
hKht^ and backing oat of rooms of every length, not to 
udMkj what the lady seems to consider worst of all, an 
Action to absolute silenoe in the royal presence, in the 
^ of Bea« Brummel, * those weil-drrased young people' 
It have been anything but comfortably situated. How- 
^ MDoag nsnny other improvements in modern tfanes, 
Wdeafiome eeremonie?* of almost every eourt in Europe 
BOW conidderably curtailed, and kings and queens tread 
touod of ordinary lifts with as little trouble as most of 
k sul^ecta. In the ranks near to royalty etiquette has 
t its ancient power also. No such votaries of cere- 
ly eoold now be found as the minister and the ambas- 
br, the former of whom oonsidi*red himself in duty 
tod to oondoct the latter to his carriage ; but the am- 
feador, being equally clear on the point Uiat he should 
\, tnticipat«d him by smartly locking the door imme- 
tHy ea taking leave. However, his highness was not 
be cheated out of politeness, for he jumped out of the 
kIow, and, though his thumb was dislocated in the at- 
hpt, was actually in waiting at the carriage-door when 
^H^touisbed ambassador reached it 
Itiquette must have sunk deep into the soul of Philip 
f S.cii«ml*8 old servant The man was on his deathbed, 
I his master, on whom time, disease, and misfortune, 
i laid heavy hands, in spite of the fact that he was king 
BpAin and the Indies, mentioned, whtn visiting him, by 
7 of consolation, that his own decease could not be fiur 
Ittint • Oh ! ' groaned the palace-bred, * how it grieves 
b 10 be obliged to take precedence of your majeetj ! * A 
mewhat similar idea occasioned those disputes for pre- 
4eiiee m private society on which the satirists of the last 
)k delighted to enlarge. The wittiest ca«e of the kind is 
kt«d to have occurred between the respective liege ladies 
k grocer and a cheesemonger, who, happening to rise to- 
!tlier from a morning call at the house of a mutual ao- 
tUlItaao^ the latter dame thought proper to lead the 
kf, when tiie grocer's wife, mindful of her privileges, 
bed her by the skirt, and, brushing past trinoiphantly, 
ieWmed, *No, no^ madam; you are aware that no- 
Ihig comes after c^eeae ! ' Barrington's mode of arrang- 
tg a difference of the same nature, when he officiated as 
k»ter of ceremonies at a Sydney ball, was certainly cha- 
^rteriitio of the phase of Australian ton to which that ao- 
Rnphahed convict belonged. * Ladies,' said he, * tell me 
%ieh of you was transported first, and by all means let 
■»■ tike precedence.' 

The boricsques that have ri»en from an over regard to 
fiqttHte, in low as well as high places, lie thickly scat- 
w«<l m the byways of history : and even now, when the 
!*ver«l diffusion of knowledge and rapidity of oommunica- 
i<m bte comparatively enlarged and corrected the ideas 
'»W clftsae?, there are few readers under whose actual 
^errstimi «ome instance uf the kind has not follen. In- 
tHduftls may still be met with whose social existence is 
M » stteeesrion cf ceremonies, and who live in continual 
^naA ofinfringing either their own or other people's dig- 
n)y. h our ^^ mrah a state of mind approaches the 
piitable; lively people are apt to compare its company to 
^ Heiglftoirrhood of an iceberg or the descent of a wet 
^M(l aoosriKng as their imaRinations incline to the su- 



blime or the ridiculous. Yet etiquette, in its proper place, 
is not only useful but necessary to society. A desire for 
respect is inherent in all the human fomily ; it has been 
observed to survive even the degradation of depravity. 
Most men prefer, at least an apparent deference to the 
contrary, and a sense of justice and propriety teaches every 
individual over whom it has any influence to do in this re- 
spect to others as he would wish to be done by ; this is the 
basis of genuine politeness, of which etiquette is the exter- 
nal symbol. The difference of education, modes of think- 
ing, and even political circumstances, make its demonstra- 
tions differ among the various nations of our race. What 
is ceremoniously polite in one country appears grotesquely 
rude in another. In Europe, acquaintances general ly shake 
hands when they meet but the Pelew islander grasps tlie 
foot of his friend ; the British gentleman takes off bis glove 
for a respectAiI salutation ; the Persian covers his hand with 
his sleeve. Politeness consists not in the description of 
ceremony but in the will to do what is considered respect- 
ful. The same feelhig instructs mankind to exhibit spe- 
cial signs of reverence for superior station and authority ; 
and, as we have seen, their methods for that purpose are, 
if possible, still more various. Arbitrary power and arro- 
gant vanity have indeed done much to build up partition 
walls of pompous observances between the occupants of 
thrones and ordinary mortals ; yet in ruder times such 
fences were doubtless needfiil for the preservation of pub- 
lic order and subordination. In this sense, the formiiliism 
of our fiithers had its utility also, and company may still 
be encountered towards whom ceremony is the safer par^ 
of neighbourhood. But life is frill of exceptions ; and eti- 
quette, though always a useftil servant, should never be 
made the master of society. 

THE IDIOT BOY'S SUNBEAM. 

BT CHARLES M. M'LAOHLAN. 

There is generally little to interest a boy at school, and 
particularly if that school be situated in the midst of a 
pleasant country village, and the time a summer afternoon, 
when the sun is pouring his glowing beams through the 
open windows, and every breath of air is laden with the 
fragrance it has gathered from the gardens which surround 
the bamely temple of learning. There is little, we say, 
to interest a boy in the dry routine of school-room duties 
— either in making bad imitations of round hand copies 
or overcoming the difficulties of the multiplication-table. 
Such at least appeared to be the universal feeling of my 
fellow-schoolmates when, on such an afternoon, we cast 
wistful looks at the green fields beyond, and prepared, as 
we had previously arranged, to present a bumble petition 
to the master to be permitted to leave a little earlier than 



The schoolmaster— poor old Bray !— was a very worthy 
person, albeit a strict disciplinarian. He was a remark- 
ably little man, with a very red face, and wore a very wiry- 
haired wig. He, moreover, never flogged a boy except in 
the legitimate position, by having him first hoisted on the 
back of another, and thus, as he used to say, presenting 
him a * fair mark.' If anything, Mr Bray was a little too 
mnch given to flogging, and although this was considered 
by the parents of the boys his only fault, it was just such 
a one as no other virtues could redeem, so far at least as 
they were concerned. 

Master Bray was a good man though, in the common 
acceptation of the term. He was a local preacher too^ 
and several evenings of the week and three times of a 
Sunday, the school-room became a temple of worship, and 
he edified the people of the village with his expoundings 
of the dark passages of Scripture. As to the amount of light 
he threw upon the said passages we are not prepared to 
say ; for at that time we were a wilful and a bad boy, and 
the repugnance we felt to the school-room during the six 
days of the week was increased to an unholy horror on 
the seventh ; and so we were deprived of Mr Bray's 
' scriptural light. However, we refer to him only as a school- 
master, and as such we are free to admit that bating the 
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floffgingi, be was t veiy good, kind, patnstakiDg, patient, 
old gentleman. 

On the afternoon in question I was deputed a committee 
of one to present the said petition, and, with many inward 
misgivings, slunk up to the side of bis high stod and handed 
in the important document. If brevity be the soul of ex- 
cellence as well as of wit, our petition must have been un- 
qualifiedly good, for it contained only the foUdwing words : 
— 'If you please, it is so fine we should like to leave an 
hour before the time : and as in duty bound we will ever 
pray,' &c. We probably intended to say play, and iu that 
case, doubtless, we shouJd have been much nearer the 
truth. ' 

Mr Bray adjusted his spectacles, and having quickly di* 
gested the contents of the petition, cried out in a sharp 
voice, which was a damper to our hopes, ' Who desires 
to leave his studies before the proper timeP' 

There was a general silence for the space of a minute, 
when Bobby Tremaine rose and replied, faintly, *The 
sunbeam is on her grave now ; may I goP' 

Mr Bray drew forth his pocket handkerchief and blew 
his nose Violently, and, while his lip trembled with emo- 
tion, we just cai^ht the words — * Go, my poor boy — go.' 

Bobby disappeared quickly, and a loud rap on the desk 
gave notice that we were about to know the result of our 
request. 

1 here are cirenmstances under whteh the most repulsive 
persons will seem if not beautiful at least good-looking, 
and as we looked at the schoolmaster, who, fixing his feet 
firmly on one of the rounds of the stool, rose to speak to 
us, his whole appearance seemed to have undergone a 
change, as though a sunbeam had iihone upon his heart 
and given to his nature softness and beauty. The tone of 
his voice was tender and musical, his manner kind and 
paternal, and with difficulty he prevented the tears from 
breaking the boundaries he had fixed for them. 

• My boys,* he said, * I will give you the indulgence you 
desire this time, and I don't think you will take advantage 
of your old master's kindness, who is moved by the afilic- 
tion of one of your schoolmates. The poor youth, who is 
by this time in bis favourite place, the graveyard, is deeply 
to be pitied, but this you cannot understand ; the day will 
come, my boys, when you, like him, may watch for a sun- 
beam ; may it always come when you watch for it. There^ 
go ; be good and kind to each other.' 

The simple earnestness of the old man was not lost 
upon us, but it did not make our shouts the less energetic 
as soon as we were beyond the threshold of the school-room. 
His words left an impression upon the hearts of some 
of us, and the youthful mind recurred again and again to 
them. They awoke an interest for Bobby Tremaine, whom 
we regarded therefore as something of a dififerent mould 
from ourselves ; and in truth he appeared to be so, with his 
pale, thin, sharp features and attenuated form, and large 
blue eyes glistening with a fitful light, as they mirror^ 
the wild thoughts that flitted over his diseased mind. Poor 
Bobby ! his was a strange and melancholy fate : a boy of 
sorrows, the season of his life had been unnaturally chang- 
ed, and winter had taken the place of spring. His ex- 
istence was the embodiment of a sunbeam, and when it was 
darkened life became a blank. 

At the time to which we refer Bobby was about thirteen 
years old. Two years before that he was joyous and happy, 
and entered with as much spirit into our sports as the | 
veriest mad-cap among the boys of the village ; but all 
at once we missed him, and the only reply to our inquiries I 
was a solemn shake of the head by our mothers — a mournful | 
look and a desire to * go and play ; ' a permission we ge- < 
nerally improved, so that the mystery did not trouble us | 
much. At length a boy of a more inquiring mind than 
the rest excited our curiosity by informing us that his dis- ! 
appearance was in some way connected with the death of , 
lUtle Janet Simmonds. Months passed away, however — 
the cold, dreary months of winter — and spring had begun I 
to brighten the face of nature, when it was rumoured that t 
Bobby had returned home. He did not join us as usual 
in our games, and we only occasionally got a glimpse of 



him at the window of his mother's cottage. We #eM M 
that he was ill, and cautioned not to disturb bim. Ajifit 
summer opened he was seen sometimes to leMr« th# Jimr 
and take his way across the fields, always alaoe,Mid«a«(- 
fuUy avoiding the most frequented paths; but as m^amm 
wore away he was seen less trequenUy, and ere the. wimt$ 
commenced he bad again disappeared ; and ikm Ut lip 
years bad he come and gone like the biids that abape ik§^ 
course with the sun, or as those false friends who io t|i 
dark season of adversity fly the home thai cberisbed tktm 
in brighter days. 

During this time Bobby bad been oocasionnlly ai^^>«i 
taking little share in tU routine of duties, yei apftrou^ 
intent upon his book. His disappearance ev^ry mioM 
bad become so much a maitar of course that it had €«^sb 
to excite any surprise ; and until the afienMMm «henj|||r 
Bray granted the holiday and exhibited so moch emisCip 
when referring to him, we bad looked upon bim bnf wm 
fellow-schooIbNoy, and his peculiaritii^s, frena hflfnwjpf 
familiar to ua, bad ceased to be viewed as ancb. b'ov, 
however, a well-apring of thought had been gp e ned ^ sat 
Bobby was the subject of our boyish convenMiioi^ wk% 
as the twilight darkened into night, we sat tngetba? ji 
some unoccupied waggon in the quiet street ot the ift* 
bige. 

The result of these nightly cogitations wan an bte«i 
desire on our part to learn the nature of this myateiy, 4Si4 
after much deliberation, we determined to seek the reaola- 
tion from Mr Bray himself. Accordingly one dMj, aboil 
a week after the opening of our story, we plucked up coorspl 
and asked him if he wouldn't be so good as to relate the b» 
tory of Bobby Tremaine and Janet iSimmonds. The old tarn 
promised that he would do so on the following Saturda 
afternoon, when he took us, as be frequently did, for a wst 
through the fields. He was as good as bis word, and, 
ting down wiih his back against the trunk of a tree, 
placing us in a semicircle before him, thus commenced :— 
* I need not tell you, my boys, what a beautiful girl UtUi 
Janet Simmonds was, for you ail remember her weU; 
her graceful form and merry praoka, as she once sport^l 
in these fields, her bright eyes sparkling with the exiii- 
laration of exercise, and the ringing laugh so fiill of jo/- 
ousness, gave little indication that she would so auoa U 
laid in the cold churchyard. When 1 think of her as sks 
was, with the health glow on her cheek, and her Ua 
ringlets artlessly curling round her bead, and as she t% 
lying there in her shroud, it seems as though 1 had awoke 
from a pleasant dream, and that little Janet was oi;i/ s 
being of my imagination. She was a good child — not tM 
good for earth, as some persons are apt to say when chilurea 
die — no, my boys, there is nothing too good fur tiie tartb 
which Gfod made for us— yet 1 think Janet was good enough 
for heaven, for a purer spirit never went back to its Creator. 
Bobby and Janet were brought up together, for siie 
was an orphan, and became the child of the village; she 
was adopted by us, as it were, and the special charge of 
her was given to the widow Tremaine. When she conli 
yet scarcely toddle, they were seen hand in hand visitiog 
the houses of the neighbours, or rolling on the gieenswara 
opposite their own door. As they grew up tbeir love of 
each other seemed to increase, and neither of them ap- 
peared to be so happy as when together they wandered 
through the fields, plucking the buttercups and daisies, with 
which Bobby used to form a mimic wreath for her head. Her 
mild, expressive, free, and full blue eye possessed for him, 
even then, young as she was, an unaccountable witchery. 
I remember he said to me one day that, when he thought 
of Janet, strange ideaa entered his mind of heaven tf^ 
of angels, who he fancied must be beings of e^oeediag 
beauty Cor ever singing there. And then he iNmld ask Janet 
to sing, for, as she would be an angel, he felt sure hita 
must therefore be the noelody of angels; for BobVf v*** 
very sensible child — too much, so far, for one id lua age- 
How often we have remarked that his head w;aa,loei«id 
for his shoulders, or his brain too large for his hefd.- .WeU, 
Janet was the star of his destiny, and a fatal desjiiigr itkas 
been ; he seemed to live only in her, as though \i^t, h^'srt 
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'Ov^MeA the throbbing of his own. But little Janet died 
^^^SMd just when her loveliness began to unfold. We saw 
fc»* 4he drooped— -that her step lost its lightness—her eye 
tsf tMiglitDess. Death had commenced his work near some 
•iCat IjMrt, and ere we eoald discover the caase of the change, 
9m^ was gooe. I was with her when she died. Bobbj 
itbod by me wick the little hand of Janet in his own, which 
h-te semreely larger, watching the suffering child. Poor 
nk ! It was hi« trst introduction to a death-bed, and he 
(ocicea bewildered, as though he felt that something dread- 
fu I was about to happen—but be Icnew not what. He could 
kok i^aHse the idea that the loved companion of his ehild- 
bobd was about to leave him for ever ; and it was only when 
il t< |g» nt ly drew him toward her and whispered, * Bobby, 
IHtt g<^B^ to die,' that he seemed to suspect the truth. 
Hetbeti dir^w Inmself on the bed in a burst of sorrow, 
iMd wlien h« again looked op she had ceased to suffer. 
Tliat was a patnfiil and solemn scene, my children, and I 
fB^^ Mp weeping now when I recall it.' 
^ The eM man seemed much moved, and it was many 
TMftirateis before he resumed. We all sat in breathless at- 
teutioD, afttiom to hear the remainder of the story, and 
frarlfeig 10 change our position lest we should break the 
ehartti it had thrown around us. After a while he con- 
tinued : — * We had little difficulty in removing Bobby from 
-file room, fbr he was totally helpless, and remained seem- 
Ibgiy oncoosciotts of everything for several weeks after the 
ibxteral. He, however, g^dually recovered, and one day 
'aorprised his mother by asking her to take him to the grave 
Of Jscet. She did so, and from that time until the winter 
'%9d^r\j set in he visited it daily, planting flowers around 
^^tnd upon it, and making it the parterre it appears at 
^lireaent. It was remarked, however, as the days shortened, 
^at « change came over poor Bobby— his mind was not 
. tigltt ; and, although for several weeks we sought to console 
^lih afflicted mother with the assurance that it was not so. 
It became at length too evident to be concealed. From mom- 
''fng tin night be would sit at the porch of the door as 
'though watching for something, and as evening came on 
^wduld bar^ into tears, and saying, ' There is no sunbeam 
on her grave now,' creep to a comer of the room and sigh 
himself to sleep. At this time, you remember, Bobby sud- 
fienlf disappeared ; the physknan thought it best to send 
him to an asylum, as by proper treatment he might re- 
cover. So he went to a public establishment, where he 
vas kindly treated ; but the nature of his lunacy left little 
hope of a permanent recovery, for it was a melancholy 
madness, which is seldom cured, and no treatment could 
rpstore his reason. Throughout the dull wintry days he 
watehed for sunbeams, and when they came not he wept ; 
bat as the spring opened and they became more frequent, be 
appeared less melancholy, and so continued to improve as 
the weather brightened.* Then he desired to be at home 
t^ahi, and at length his wish was complied with, and he 
came Iwck, better certainly, but still a poor shattered thing. 
PoorBobby I his mind is like the summer flowers — it lives 
only in the sunshine, and droops when his rays are with- 
drawn; Such, my children, is the history of your little 
schoolmate. He is now with us once more, for this is the 
season of sunbeams ; but his health is failing fast, and the 
fiowers be has planted in the churchyard will soon probably 
blnom over his grave ; then the dark shadows of his life 
will have passed away, and in heaven there is no winter 
to mike poor Bobby crazy.' 

Tbe old man ceased, and we all remained silent for several 
tuinutes; his eyes were closed and his lips moved as if in 
prayer. When be at length arose we followed him, and all 
seemed instinctively to turn tovtard the churchyard. The 
grire of Janet was in one corner of it, and for the greater 
pOftlcrti of the day lay in fhe deep shade of some overhang- 
ing witlQiws ; fndeeti it was only when the sun had reached 
a eefti^tt part of the heavens in his downward course that 
, a sinall otyenlng permitted his rays for a short time to 
biMtHt the simple mound. Bobby needed no dial to dis- 
J OTfrerthe hour when this occurred, and never failed to be 
tliMis,'watchin]g for it with intense anxiety. As we drew 
WiiiiHespot we saw him busily employed with bis flowers, 



trimming some and carefully transplanting others. We re- 
marked, too, that many of them nad been removed from 
the grave of Janet and placed by the side of it ; we knew 
not why at the time — but it seemed aa though he had a 
presentiment that he should soon be beneath them. We 
did not disturb him, but quietly passed in another direc- 
tion. 

It was in the afternoon of a day in the early autumn, 
and Bobby and I were strolling across the fields ,* he was 
leaning: on me, for he had become so weak as to be unable 
to walk far without help. For several weeks he had been 
confined to the house, from no particular disease, however, 
but it was evident that he was gradually passing away ; ana 
aa hb physical strength failed, his mind became pro^rtion- 
ably stronger. There was no indkation of his relapsmg into 
luQJM^ ; but he grew more gentle — more ethereal ; so un- 
like anything earthly that it seemed as though he had pre- 
maturely put on inunortality. 

It b painful to watch the slow approach of death to the 
young — the buds of hope and promise sinking into the cold 
embrace of the grave ; but in thii caae regret was lessened 
by the melancholy circumstances attending hb fkte. Indeed 
death was far preferable to the semi-existence he had known. 
On this day he had aaked me to take him near the church- 
yard — to look once more on the grave of hb childhood's 
love. As we drew near the place a change became visible 
in his appearance, and, looking up at the sun, he said, 
' The sunbeam will soon be on the grave, and it will very 
soon be on mine.' 

* Why,' I said, ' are you always thinking of sunbeams P 
It would be better to discourage such thoughts.' 

'Discourage the thought of Janet!' he said, lookii^ at 
me, reproachfully ; * she is the sunbeam of my thoughta 
— she b the sunbeam itself— it baa been all a night to me 
without it. They thought me mad, but I was not mad. I 
felt that it waa one weary, weary night— and I longed for 
the morning to break. Are they all mad who watch and 

fray for the day-spring P It b coming now. I know it — 
feel it. It was whispered to me when I laat sat by Janet's 
grave — it spoke in the sunbeam that, like me, lovea the spot 
— the last farewell beam that kisses the rose which blooms 
over her heart. Tell me not to think no more of sunbeams ; 
I have lived and I shall die in a sunbeam.' 

There was a melancholy tenderness in hb voice that 
went to the heart, and mine was ao full that I could not 
reply. So we walked on in silence until we reached the 
gate, when he felt exhausted, and sat down completely over- 
come with fatigue. The change that I had before observed 
in his looks became more apparent; I waa too young to 
understand the indications, or I might have known that 
death was placing a mark on his victim. After a few 
minutes he spoke, but it was scarcely above a whisper. 
His desire waa to reach the grave, and after much difficulty 
I placed him on his favourite spot, and, becoming alarmed 
at his increasing weakness, ran back to his mother's cot- 
tage, and, having told her where he was, hastened to the 
house of Mr Bray, and we went back together. His mother 
was already there, and was sitting on the grave with Bobby's 
head in her lap. Alas! how great a change had taken 
place in that short time. 

It was proposed to convey him home, but he looked so 
imploringly as he asked them to let him die there, that 
a reluctant assent was given, and I was dispatched for the 
clergyman. 

The sun was just descending behind the willow trees and 
throwing his beams through the opening opposite the grave 
when I returned with the minister. 

The dying boy beckoned me to bis side, for bis mother 
was weeping bitterly, and, pointing to the sun and then to 
a particular spot near him, whispered, * Move me there.' 
They did so, and the minister knelt by him and prayed. 
He seemed to watch him with much anxiety, and once 
whispered, * It will soon be there.' At length the shadows 
on the grave increased, the sunbeams gradually withdrew, 
and as the last one lingered on the rose that grew above 
the heart of Janet be gave me one look and faintly smil- 
ing died, as he bad predicted, * in a sunbeam.' 
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THE LOST TRIBES OP ISRAEL 

Numerous and oonflictiDg opinions and conjectures have 
been formed by the learned respecting the fate of the ten 
tribes of Israel. Not the least probiible conjecture on this 
subject is the one which is so ingeniously supported by 
the author of a rare and curious work respecting the 
American Indians. We do not profess to give implicit cre- 
dence to all the opinions of this author, but as many of the 
facts which he relates are curious, and some of them not 
generally known, we will present the most remarkable of 
them to our readers, and leave them to draw their own in- 
ferences. 

It is distinctly and clearly foretold in many passages in ' 
the prophetic writings of the Old Testament, that the peo- 1 
pie of Qod, who once enjoyed special tokens of his favour, | 
and lost them, as foretold by their great prophet and law- 
giver, in consequence of disobedience, will be restored to i 
his favour, and regain the distinction they once eigoyed. If ' 
any confirmation of this sacred truth were requisite, it may ; 
be obtained fh)m the actual state of the Jews, the descend- i 
ants of the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, who are 
still living in a state of separation from all the nations 
among whom they dwell, and adhering strictly to the wor- 
ship of their one and only Qo*!. They are dwelling 
amongst us, waiting for their redemption : and it i.^ the 
firm belief of every Christian who has carefully considered 
the subject, that their day uf salvation draweth near, and 
then shall they be unitt'd with us in the worship of our 
common Father and God. But why should this expecta- 
tion be limited to the two tribes alone, and not embrace 
the other ten, who are all included in the general charter, 
and spoken of in the Scriptures in the plainest terms, and 
even called by their names? Are they not also to be re- 
covered and restored, together with the just ? Not the scat- 
tercd and dispersed alone, but the outcast also shall re- 
turn to the favour of the Ahnighty, and to their own land. 
For, as Paul assures us, ' All Israel shall be saved.' 

These tribes must therefore have an existence somewhere 
far from their brethren, who are ignorant of them, and 
now acknowUdge them not. One of their own prophets 
has told us the way in which they departed from the land 
of their captivity. In the book of Esdras, their journey 
can be traced into a land where no man dwelt. And al- 
though, daring the lapse of two thousand five hundred 
years, they have not been inquired after, they have not on 
this account perished fh)m the earth. In the direction 
which the prophetic historian points out, as a way of a 
year and a halfs journey ^ there is a passage to a wide 
land, wherein they might wander undisturbed from sea to 
sea. In that land, an immense population has been dis- 
covered, whose usages and customs are unlike those of any 
of the tribes and nations existing in Europe or Asia. These 
people live in tribes, with heads of tribci; they have pe- 
culiar and striking features, and have all a family like- 
ue.'is, though covering thousands of leagues of land ; and 
have a tradition prevailing universally thai they came into 
that country at the north-west corner. They are a very 
religious people, and yet have entirely escaped the idolatry 
of the Olcl World. They acknowledge one God, the Great 
Spirit, who created all things, seen and unseen. The name 
by which this being is known to them is Ale, the old He- 
brew name of God. He is also called Yefiowah, sometimes 
Yah, and also Abba. For this great Being they profess a 
great reverence, calling him the head of their community, 
and themselves his fiivourite people. They believe that he 
w>is more fiivourable to them in old times than he is now, 
that their fathers were in covenant with him, that he talked 
with them, and gave them laws. They are distinctly heard 
to sinff, with their religious dances, Hallel*ijahf or Praise 
to Jah. Other remarkable sounds are uttered by them, 
as shiln-yo, shiln-he, Ale-yo, he-wah^ Yohewah; but they 
profess not to know the meaning of these words, only that 
they learned to use them upon sacred occasions. They ac- 
knowledge the government of a Providence overruling all 
things, and express a willing submission to whatever takes 
place; they keep annual feasts, which resemble those of 



the Mosaic ritual : — a feast of first fruits, which thej do ool 
permit themselves to taste until they have made an offer- 
ing of them to God ; also an evening festival, in whicfa no 
bone of the animal that is eaten may be broken ; and if 
one fkmily be not large enough to consume the whole of it, 
a neighbouring family is called in to assist The whole m 
it is to be consumed, and the relics, if there be any, are 
burned before the rising of the next day's sun. There is 
one part of the animal which they nevfer eat — the hoUow 
part of the thigh ; they eat bitter vef^etables, and obaerv? 
seven fasts, for the purpose of purifying themselves from 
sin ; they have also a feast of harvest, when their fruits 
are gathered in, a doily sacrifice, and a feast of love. 
Their forefathers practised circumcision, but, not knowing 
why so strange a custom was practised, they discontinued 
it. There is a sort of jubilee kept by some of them. Tb«y 
have cities of refuge, to which a guilty man, and even a 
murderer, may flee and be safe ; for these beloved or sa- 
cred towns are never defiled by the shedding of blood. In 
their temples is a holy place, into which none may enter 
but the priest, and even he only on particular occasaom s . 
There he makes a yearly atonement for sin, dressod in a 
fantastic garb, which is an humble imitation of the High 
Priest's robes, with a breastplate, and other ornaments. 
He addresses the people in the old divine speeeK and caiii; 
them the beloved and holypoipU. They have a succe^sd<-n 
of priests, who are inducud into ofhce by purific-ition and 
anointing. They hod once a holy book, which, while they 
kept, things went well with tliem ; they lost it, and, in con- 
sequence of the loss, fell under tlie displeasure of the Great 
Spirit; but they believe they shall, at a future period, r^ 
gain it, and they are looking for and expecting some one 
to come and teach them the right way. Their forefiithcrs 
had the power of foretelling future events, and working 
miracles. They have an ark or chest, in which they keep 
their holy things, and which they carry with them to war. 
A person is appointed to carry it, called the priest for the 
war, who is especially purified by fasting, and taking a 
bitter drink ; he has a sagan or helper. No other than 
these two dare to touch the ark, not even an enemy. It 
must not be placed on the ground, through fear of defile- 
ment, but upon a heap of stones piled up, or on a wooden 
stool provided for the purpose. Ail the males appear in 
their temples three times a-year, at the appointed feasts, 
on which occasions the women and children do not form 
any part of the devotional body. Their temples are high 
places. Among the more civilised there were huge heap$ 
of earth used as places of burial, as well as for temples, 
altars, and religious worship ; to these they resorted when 
driven by an enemy, and there no quarter was dther given 
or received. They say that God made the first man of 
clay, and breathed on him, and so gave him life. They 
have a tradition respecting a flood, in which all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth were drowned, except one family, which 
was saved in a large vessel, together with various animaln ; 
that a large bird and a small one were seni out from it — 
that the small one returned with a branch in his mouth, 
but the large one remained abroad. They speak of a <»)n- 
fiision of tongues, when new languages were formed ; and 
that men once lived till their feet were worn out with walk- 
ing and their throats with eating. At one of their fea^^ra 
twelve beloved men are employed to construct a booth or 
tent of green branches, in which they perform certain re- 
ligious rites, erect an altar of twelve stones, on which no 
tool is allowed to be used, and on it they offer twelve i«cri- 
fices. This feast much resembles the feast of tabernacles. 
Some of them have Um men and ten stone& At death, 
their beloved ones sleep, and go to thdr fathers; they 
wash and anoint the bodies, and hire mourners to ihn-d 
tears and lament over them. In affliction, they lay iheir 
hand on their mouths and their mouths in the dust. Thej 
never eat unclean aniiuais, and avoid with the greatest 
care everything that is considered as unclean. Time is 
reckoned by them in the manner of the ancient Hebrews 
and their years begin at the same seii^on. Their language 
contains an abundance of words similar to Hebrew, and 
it is genei'ally constructed in the manner of that language. 
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Tbdr ancient works, erected U Tery remote periods, are 
of immense size and great extent, and afford conrincing 
erideoce that these people were by no means unacquainted 
with arts and sciences ; they have a striking resemblance 
to the public works and Tast structures of Egypt and of 
Palestine. The same hands might almost be supposed to 
h&Te nused the pyramids of the Old and those of the New 
World — the same superstition to have marked thdr places 
of sepulture — and the same creed to haye been the rule of 
their liTes, both as to time and to eternity 

It is not to be supposed that all thoHC remarkable usages, 
customs, and thoughtj are found alike in all the parts of 
tbe ni«t continent of America. Some of the fhigments of 
to ancient system have been discovered in one place and 
some in another. But many of them, and especially those 
which most dearly show a striking resemblance between 
the customs and usages of the aborigines of America and 
those of the ancient Israelites, are found to prevail among 
many or all of the nations that have been best known. 

BEE-HUNTINQ IN THE PRAIRIE.* 

Thb tools of Ben Buzz (le Bourdon) were neither very 
Domerons nor very complex. They were all contained in 
a smtn covered wooden pail, like those that artisans and 
kboorera are accustomed to carry for the purpose of con- 
rpying their food from place to place. Uncovering this, le 
Boordoo had brought hb implements to view, previously 
to the moment when he was first seen by the reader. There 
was t small covered cup of tin ; a wooden box ; a sort of 
plate or platter, made also of wood ; and a common tum- 
bler of a very inferior greenish glass. An oak, of more 
siie than usual, had stood a little remote from his fellows, 
or more within the open ground of tbe glade than the rest 
of the * orchard.' Lightning had struck this tree that 
xtrj nmmer, twisting off its trunk at a height of about 
four feet from tbe ground. Several fragments of Uie body 
and branches lay near, and on these the spectators now 
took their seats, watching attentively the movements of 
tbe bee-honter. Of the stump Ben had made a sort of 
table, first levelling its splinters with an aze, and on it 
he placed the several implements of his craft, as he had 
oe^ 9f each in succession. The wooden platter was first 
placed on this rude table. Then le Bourdon opened his 
small box, and took out of it a piece of honey-comb that 
vas areolar in shape and about an inch and a half in dia- 
meter. The little covered tin vessel was next brought 
into use. Some pure and beautifully clear honey was 
paved from its spout into the cells of the piece of comb, 
mtil each of them was about half filled. The tumbler 
was next taken in hand, carefhlly wiped, and examined 
br holding it up before the eyes of the bee-hunter. Cer- 
tainly there was little to admire in it, but it was suffi- 
ciently transparent to answer his purposes. All be asked 
vas to be able to look through the glass in order to see 
what was going on in its interior. Having made these 
preliminary arrangements. Buzzing Ben — for the soubri- 
ful «u applied to him in this form quite as often as in 
the other— next turned his attention to the velvet- like 
covering of the grassy glade. Fire bad run over the -whole 
region Late that spring, and the grass was now as fresh 
and sveet and short as if the place were pastured. The 
vbite clover, in particular, abounded, ana was then just 
bursting forth into the blossom. Various other flowers 
had also appeared, and around them were buzzing thousands 
of bees. These industrious little insects were hard at 
work, loading theniselves with sweets, little foreseeing 
the robbery contemplated by the craft of man. As le 
Bourdon moved stealthily among the flowers and their 
humming visiters, the eyes of the red men followed 
bia smallest movement, as the cat watches the mouse. 
At length he found a bee to bis mind, and watching the 
moment when the animal was sipping sweets from the 
^^ of a white clover, he cautiously placed his blurred 
*od green-looking tumbler over it and niade it his prisoner. 

* Ymuk Oak Openinj^. By J. Feriuoss Cooprb. 



The moment the bee found itself encircled with the glass, 
it took wing and attempted to rise. This carried it to 
the upper part of its prison, when Ben carefUlIy intro- 
duced the unoccupied hand beneath the glass, and returned 
to the stump. Here he set the tumbler down on the platter 
in a way to bring the piece of honey-comb within its circle. 
So much done successfully, and with very little trouble, 
Bussing Ben examined bis captive for a moment to nutke 
sure that all was right. Then he took off his cap and 
placed it over tumbler, platter, honey-comb, and bee. He 
now waited half a minute, when, cautiously raising the cap 
again, it was seen that the bee, the moment a darkness 
like tJiat of its hive came over it, bad lighted on the comb 
and commenced filling itself with the honey. When Ben 
took away the cap altogether, the head and half the body 
of the bee was in one of the cells, its whole attention being 
bestowed on this unlooked-for hoard of treasure. As this 
was pust what its captor wished, he considered that part 
of his work accomplished. It now became apparent why 
a glass was used to take the bee, instead of a vessel of 
wood or of bark. Transparency was necessary in order 
to watch the movements of the captive, as darkness was 
necessary in order to induce it to cease its efforts to escape, 
and to settle on the comb. As the bee was now intently 
occupied in filling itself. Buzzing Ben, or le Bourdon, did 
not hesitate about removing the glass. He even ventured 
to look around him, and to make another captive, which 
he placed over the comb and managed as he had done with 
the first. In a minute the second bee was also buried in 
a cell, and the glass was again removed. Le Bourdon now 
signed for bis companions to draw near. *■ There they are, 
hard at work with the honey,' he said, speaking in English, 
and pointing to the bees. * Little do they think, as they 
undermine that comb, how near they are to the undermin- 
ing of their own hive!' The bee first taken had filled 
itself to satiety, and at first seemed to be too heavy to rise 
on the wing. Alter a few moments of preparation, how- 
ever, up it went, circling around the spot, as if uncertain 
what course to take. The eye of Ben never left it, and 
when the insect darted off, as it soon did, in an air- line, 
he saw it for fifty yards after the others had lost sight of 
it. Ben took the range, and was silent fully a minute while 
he did so. * That bee may have alighted in the comer of 
yonder swamp,' he said, Minting, as he spoke, to a bit of 
low land that sustained a growth of much larger trees 
than those which grew in the * opening ; ' < or it has cross- 
ed the point of the wood and struck across the prairie be- 
yond, and made for a bit of thick forest that is to be found 
about three miles further. In the last case, I shall have 
my trouble for nothing.' — 'What t'other do P' demanded 
filksfoot, with very obvious curiosity. — ' Sure enough : the 
other gentleman must be nearly ready for a start, and we'll 
see what road he travels. 'Tis always an assistance to a bee- 
hunter to get one creature fairly off, as it helps him to line 
the next with greater saruinty.' Like his companion, this 
insect rose and encircled tbe stump several times, ere it 
darted away towards its hive in an air-line. So small was 
the object and so rapid its movement that no one but tbe 
bee-hunter saw the insect after it had begun its Journey 
in earnest. To hit disappointment, instead of flying in 
the same direction as the bee first tsJien, this little fellow 
went buzzing off &irly at a right angle! It was con- 
sequently clear that there were two hives, and that they 
lay in very different directions. 

Without wasting his time in useless talk, le Bourdon 
now caught another bee, which was subjected to the same 
process as those first taken. When this creature had filled 
itself, it rose, circled the stump as usual, as if to note the 
spot for a second visit, and darted away directly in a line 
with the bee first taken. Ben noted its flight most ac- 
curately, and had his eye on it, until it was quite a hundred 
yards from the stump. This he was enabled to do, by 
means of a quick sight and long practice. * We'll move 
our quarters, friends,' said Buzzing Ben, good bumouredly, 
as soon as satisfied with this last observaUon, and gathering 
together his traps for a start. * 1 must angle for that hive, 
and 1 fear it will turn out to be across the prairie, and 
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qtjfte beyond my reach for to-day.' The prairie alhid- 
ed to was one of those small natural meadows or pas- 
tures that are to be found in Michi^n, and may have covh 
tained four or five thousand acres of opt* n land. The hearj 
timber of the swamp mentioned, jutted into it, and the 
point to be determined was, to ascertain whether the bees 
Dad flown over these trees, towards which they had cer- 
tainly gone in an air- line, or whether they had found their 
hive among them. In order to settle this material question 
a new process was necessary. • I must * angle ' for them 
chaps,' repeated le Bourdon ; *and if you will go with me, 
strangers, you shall soon see the nicest part of the business 
of bee-hnnting. Many a man who can ' line ' a bee can 
4o nothing at an 'angle." As this was only gibberish to 
the listeners, no answer was made, but all prepared to fol- 
low Ben, who was soon ready to change his ground. The 
bee-hunter took his way across the open ground, to a 
point fully a hundred rods distant from his first position, 
where he found another stump of a fallen tree, which he 
converted into a stand. The same process was gone through 
as before, and le Bourdon was soon watching two bees that 
had piqngrd their heads down into the cells of the comb. 
Nothing could exceed the gravity and attention of the 
Indians all this time. They had fully comprehended the 
business of ' lining' the insects towards their hives, but 
they could not understand the virtue of the * angle.* The 
first btire so strong an affinity to their own pursuit of game 
as to be very obvious to their senses, but the last included 
a species of information to which they were total strangers. 
Nor were they much the wiser after le Bourdon had taken 
his * angle ;' it requiring a sort of induction, to which they 
were not accustomed, in order to put the several parts of 
his proceedings together and to draw the inference. The 
bees were some little time in filling themselves. At length 
one of them came out of his cell and was evidently getting 
ready for his flight. Ben beckoned to the spectators to 
stand farther back, in order to give him a fair chance, 
and just as he had done so the bee rose. After humming 
around the stump for an instant, away the insect flew, 
taking a course almost at right angles to that in which le 
Bourdon had expected to see it fly. It required half a 
minute for him to recollect that this little creature had 
gone off in a line nearly parallel to that which had been 
taken by the second of the bees which he had seen quit 
his original position. The line led across the neighbour- 
ing prairie, and any attempt to follow these bees was 
hopeless. But the second creature was also soon ready, 
and when it darted away le Bourdon, to his manifest de- 
light, saw that it held its flight towards the point of the 
swamp into or over which two of his first captives had also 
gone. This settled the doubtful matter. Had the hive of 
these bees been beyond that wood, the angle of intersection 
would not have been there, but at the hive across the 
prairie. The reader will understand that creatures which 
oh^y an in^^tinet, or such a reason as bees possess, would 
never make a curvature in their flights without some strong 
motive for it. Thus, two bees taken from flowers that 
stood half a mile apart would be certain not to cross each 
other's tracks in returning home, until they met at the 
corn'iion huN* ; and wherever the intersecting angle in 
th«Mr respective flights might be, there would that hive 
be also. As this repository of sweets was the game le 
Bounlon had in view, it is easy to see how much he was 
pleased when the direction taken by the last of his bees 
gave him the necessar> assurance that its home would cer- 
tainly be found in that very point of dense wood. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

LOVE FOR ALL THINOa 
I love to view all beauteous things, 

In air, in earth, or sea ; 
But virtue chief, where'er it blooms, 
Huth peerless charms for mo ;— 
In rlcli, In p^Kjr, In young or old, 
*n8 worth its owner's weight in gold I 



I tore to sea the bud pat fbfti^ 

Ita blosamns to the sail. 
And slow, ytt sardy, connimaaata 
What feeblj ivas bCtfon. 
In grace thanoe would I karn to grow, 
Whilst on mj pilgrimage below. 

I tove t» aed the lomDwr flMPsr 

LMt up its cjras to liecren, 
Begin with lowly fmraoBaM 
That needs not be fNiglvin : 
Tkongh tenanted beoeelb ilio ikte% 
It speaks to me of Pamdka. 
I lore, when Nattn^ cheek grow* :*•) 

To wander (brth alone. 
And Hat wfailo, through the pathleai 
The dying leaflets rooea: 
I lore thorn, though tliey sMia to asy. 
That I most die as weU aa they. 

I love to view the crispy locks 

Of winter waving cold. 
When each fWr flower that erewhHt' Hred 
Augments its mother mould. 
They tell to every thonghtf\]l nrfnd 
The final doom of all manfktnd. 

I love to roam at evening tide. 

Where waters munn'ring flow ; 
Or fh)m the ivied cliffs above 
Pash in the gulf below. 
How sweet y, by the woodland 8!mim% 
May one rehearse his waking dn!am!> ! 

I lore, when in the living throng. 

Each passer-by to see; 
For I deem the whole of human kivd 
Are brothers unto me. 
Oh ! ooold we count each man our bmttiifr. 
We would not fight with one another! 

I love (as Heaven woaU bairone dtO 

All thls«a. both vnaU and grcM a 
I k>ve my friends, I tore mj *Mi» 
8«ro sin, I notlilng hate; 
And yet, would troth the secret tcU. 
ThethinglbataltovetoowcUl W.U.Uim 



HUNGARY AND THE HUNGARIANS.* 

THE STBPPE8. 

Th« traveller who pasaea the Austrian frontier to eokr 
Hungary by land, will not find all at once any very d^ 
tinct line of demarcation separating the two oovnlHa^ 
much aa they dilfer in ideas, nuuiners, the races QuitAl- 
habit, and the languages that are spoken in tbetOj al- 
though governed by the same sovereign. Huugary, towards 
the west, has a sufficiently decided German aspect. P^ 
sants brought from Swabia have been coloni!>ed there, to 
fill up voids caused by the wars with the Turks ^ and pos- 
sibly, too, from the emperor's having it in contemplatioo 
that they might in course of time Germanise the coootry ; 
but this laat obiect has not been attained, for the pro- 
digioua energy that marks the Hungarian race has broogbt 
the German settlers more and more under ita influence 
insiead of its being subjected to theirs. 

On advancing along the course of the Danube, tbe 
country assumes a new aspect, and becomes original aod 
wild. Houses are rarely seen, and the villages are at 
greater distances from each other. The highways it a 
true, are no longer, as at the gates of Vienna, sandy tad 
straight, like the alleys of a kitchen garden ; but neither 
are you stopped at every step by toll-men, customb«use- 
ofiicers, police agtnts, and that whole host of functiou^nes 
that remind one in Austria that he is living upder tb# 
most fatherly govemuMnt in the world, and yuu bt^»«B6 
insensibly aware that you breathe aft freely as if yoa W 



* With the exception of a few additional notices teovn other sooree^ 
we arc indebted for this sketch of Hnngary and the RnngarbAtttn 
M. de Oerando's * Voyage en Transylvanie,' in the * Htfrae I* 
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Dot that very moroing left the capital of his apostolic 
majesty. AH at ooceyou li^htopoo aHangariao village, j 
A boy with hlack hair, and strongly marked featares, 
brings you fresh horses, ani carries you on at a gallop, as I 
the last represeotative of flaxen- headed Germany leisurely 
retraces his steps homeward. 

To a stranver it may seem odd that all the tillages in 
Hangary are not, properly speaking, Hungarian villages ; 
but we must recollect that no fusion has yet taken place 
among the different nations that have one after anoiher 
bad the comn>and of the country, and that have left set- 
tlements within its frontiers. Hungary, while it takes 
its name from those who last conquered it, is inhabited 
not only by Huns, but also by Wallachians, Sclavonians, 
and varioos tribes, none of which are numerous. A singly 
filance at the ethnographic map of the country shows what 
has been the resnlt of conquest ; for, fixed on the east, on 
the confines of ancient Dacia, we find the Wallachians 
vanquibhed, but not displaced by the Hungarians, who, 
penetrating into the centre of the Sclavonians, drove them 
to the north and to the south, while they themselves took 
possession of the rich plains between. 

In France and England, victors and vanquished came 
at length to form one new people, but this was what could 
Dot be expected to take place in Hungary, as the Hun- 
garians did not originally settle in the country they had 
sobdoed. After making a halt in Pannonia, they pushed 
forward, and during the course of a century were employed 
in ravaging the western regions of Europe ; but, driven off 
by the western nations, tliey secured themselves at last in 
the vast plains which had served as their head- quarters. 
The Sclavonians, however, who had betaken themselves to 
the mountains, so as to leave a passage for the nomadic 
hordes from the east, like the Britons of Wales and the 
Gaels of Scotland, remained in their fastnesses. This 
dispersion of the inhabitants was favoured by the large 
eitent of the country and its depopulation ; the vanquished 
gave place to the new comers, found an unoccupied country 
farther off, and there built his residence. Each distinct 
race has increased in numbers on its own territory, pre- 
serving at the same time in the highest degree the national 
sentiment ; so much so, indeed, that the state of things 
vhieh has subsisted for two thousand years seems to date 
bat from yesterdav. 

S^TVipg from rresbnrg the Danube flows between two 
Hangarian banks, but, even before arriving at that city, 
one of the two belongs to Hungary. Accordingly, no 
sooner does the steam >boat reach it, do sooner are the 
ruins of the castle of Deven descried, than the Austrian 
flag is hauled down and the Hungarian hoisted in its stead, 
so that the vessel appears at Presburg with the national 
colours, green, white, and red. This ceremonv, which is 
never omitted, reminds the traveller that the kingdom of 
Hungary forms a distinct state in the Austrian empire. 
From the eleventh to the sixteenth century, in fact, it 
was one of the most powerful in Europe; but from the 
day that the Hungarians called the princes of the house 
of Austria to their throne, their greatness began to decline. 
Still, however, they clung to their nationality, and this 
coantry, which voluntarily surrendered itself to the em- 
perors of Gtermany, retained its language, laws, and ad- 
ministration. The same prince who reigns at Vienna as 
absolute lord of his subject's, governs at Presburg only 
with the concurrence of the diet. The eagle with two 
beads thus forms a true emblem of this double monarchy. 

Althouiifh Presburg, which lies at the very^ates of 
Austria, oas been made the capital of the kingdom hf the 
emperors, and although the diet has held its sittings there 
for three centuries, the Hungarians themselves have no 
great liking for that city. On the river-side you see the 
hillo^ which serves for the coronation of the kings of 
Hi^i^ry. It is but a platform of no great height, and 
saridoboted with a stone balustrade. On leaving the 
church, the prince, on horseback, and dressed in a hussar 
uoUODrok wearing the crown and mantle of St Stephen, 
bounds forward to the platform, and, in token that he will 
defifod the kingdom trom an«i against all enemies, he 



brandishes his sabre on all sides of him. Maria Theresa, 
who knew so well how to captivate the affections of her 
Hungarian subjects, reached the royal summit at a gallop, 
amid the enthusiastic shouts of the magnates who escurtt^d 
her. 

This was in 1741, the year after the death of her father, 
the Emperor Charles VI., who left her, at the age of 
twenty-three, heiress of all his dominions. Her age and 
sex which, in a less selfish age, would have commanded 
the sympathy of her neighbours, only excited their rapa- 
city. Prussia, which had long coveted Silesia, now under 
Frederick the Great, offered its friendship, on condition 
of having that province surrendered to it ; and France, 
Spain, Saxony, Bavaria, and Sardinia, reviving old feuds 
or old pretensions, set themselves to what they no doubt 
thought would be the easy task of dismembering her 
dominions. It was then that, remembering the loyalty 
of her Hungarian nobles, on being obliged to leave Vienna, 
she repaired to Presburg, and there, in deep mourning, 
and carrying her infant child in her arms, she told tbem 
that, being assailed on all sides, her sole hope lay in their 
loyalty, and to their protection she now committed her- 
self and her babe, the daughter and the son of their kings. 
They exclaimed with one voice that they were ready to 
defend her till death. Liberal supplies were instantly 
voted at a meeting of the diet, all men capable of bearing 
arms flew to her defence, she was thus enabled to break 
the combination formed against her, and thus, too, the 
imperial house of Austria have been laid under obligations 
to the Hungarians, to which we may ascribe their being 
allowed to use their own language instead of Latin, which 
used to be employed for their public acts, or German, 
which Austria would fain have introduced, and also the 
large measure of independence which they enjoy, and of 
which they are so proud. 

From Presburg to Gran the Danube flows over several 
shallow beds, between low flat banks and green half-sub- 
merged islands, one of which b about twenty, and another 
above forty miles in length. The Raab joins ii before the 
three branches formed by the islands unite, and below the 
junction stands the strongly fortified townof Eomorn, con- 
taining near twenty thousand inhabitants. It was built 
by the famous Matthias Corvinus, who, after a cruel im- 
prisonment, was suddenly informed of his liberation and 
his election, though only eighteen, to the throne of Hun- 
gary, as the son of its great patriot Huniades, of whom, 
when regent of the kindgom, it has been said, that he 
spent four years in peace, composing quarrels among the 
nobility, equally administering justice to all men, ending 
civil controversies, and all this without any suspicion of 
corruption, with unwearied patience in bearing every 
man's cause, using such expedition that sitting, walking, 
standing, riding, he dispatched an immense load of busl- 
ne-^-s, was always affable, always courteous to iK)or as well 
as rich, so that no man was to friends more friendly or to 
enemies more terrible. Matthias, we are told, proved * the 
thundering son of a lightning father,' and, during a long 
and glorious reign of thirty-eight years, became even a 
greater terror to the Turks than that father had ever 
been. No wonder that the Hungarians revere his memory 
and the places that are associated with his name. 

The nver below Presburg is enlivened with numerous 
water-mills, stretching across it obliquelpr to about the 
centre of the stream, and formed by a senes of boats at- 
tached to each other, and with the water-wheels between 
them, one of the boats being occupied as the miller's 
dwelling-house. At intervals, too, the eye perceives a 
church steeple, indicating the site of a village. The 
Danube makes a sharp turn at Gran, and the effect that 
the bend has upon the landscape, by enlarging the surface, 
is such, that one would supiK)se be had reached its mouth. 
Gradually there come into view mountains and hills 
covered with wood, the last undulations of which subside 
into a dead tlat near the river-side. Hungarian peasants, 
in their peculiar flaunting costume, ride up to the banks 
and stop to gaze at the steamer and those on board. 
Numerous herds of white oxen, with formidable-looking 
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horns, repose near the stream or swim across in search , 
of a change of pasture. Here and there stands a little 
church or herdsman's hut amontr the rocI«s. The crumbling 
remains of feudal castles are reflected in the waters; and 
among others we are struck with the romantic ruins, 
famous in story, that hear the Sclayonian name of Visse- 
grad, that is, * high castle/ once a favourite residence of 
the kings of Hungary, in the embellishment of which, and 
in forming f^ardens on the barren rocks that surround it, 
king Matthias Corvinus laid out an enormous sum, so as 
to make it an earthly paradise ; — earthly in more respects 
than one. for, in 1559, the Turks took and destroyed it, 
since which that slower but surer spoiler, time, has re- 
duced all its glories to a few tottering towers and walls. 
At last high knolls covered with those vines which pro- 
dure the famous wine of Buda, indicate our approach to the 
capital. The steamer passes St Margaret's island, and 
we behold gradually opening to the view the two rival 
cities of Buda (or as it is also called Ofen) and Pesth, be- 
tween which the Danube, which Napoleon used to call the 
king of European rivers, rolls majestically its billows, 
yellow like those of the Tiber. 

Buda is the more ancient and the richer in its traditions 
of i\w two. Originally Roman, a favourite residence of 
the great Matthias, held sacred by the Turks who have 
srill a mosque there and make pilgrimages to it, old Buda 
presents a succession of ramparts, rising like st^ps one 
above another, and now crowned with delicious gardens. 
In traversing these, one's thoughts are naturally absorbed 
with the recollections of the times when these now silent 
and deserted courts rang with the noise of horses and 
armour. Those walls of red marble erected at the cross- 
ings where several streets meet, were built by the pachas 
who unce ruled here Quite a different order of ideas 
are associated with the steep streets of Buda from what 
are suggested when you look at Pesth, whose superb quay 
extends along the opposite bank of the river. There 
everything shows present movement and present life. 
New buildintrs, wearing an aspect even of grandeur, prove 
that the population is advancing both in numbers and in 
wealth. Palaces and public monuments are ranged along 
the rlvei-side; and, that nothing maybe wanting tocom- 
plete the scene, the finest ffon bridge that has as yet been 
constructed, will soon be found uuiting the two citi's. All 
these noble buildmgs, too, hive risen as it were by en- 
chantment within the spacn of a few years, and thus give 
magnificent testimony tu tiie activity of a people that is 
now re-awaking from its lethargy. 

After Pesih the Poustcu commence— that being the 
name given by the Hungarians to the steppes that He in 
the centre of th^ir country. They reach from Pesth to 
Debrecsin, and from Szegedin to Krlau, within a circuit 
of about two hundred leagues. Here, from the general 
fertility of the soil, the country resembles a vast sea of 
wheat undulating before the breeze. Yet it is in some 
places so sandy as to be almost bare as a desert ; in others 
you find rich meadows with horses at pasture. Not a 
highway or road is to be seen ; onh the marks of wheels 
show here and there where carriages have been passing. 
All around on the horizon you perceive the mirage in 
whose waters the church spires are seen submerged upside 
down. At considerable distances there are wells — each a 
simple pit dug in the earth ; a pole serves for bringing up 
the water, and a hoUowed-out trunk is used as a trough. 
Here and there, too, a mound of earth indicates where 
some hero of a former age has found a grave. Storks fly 
high over head. Then, at nightfall, fires twinkle in all 
directions, lighted by the shepherds or by travelling mer- 
chants, reminding yuu of the halts made by the caravans 
of Egypt. 

Looking out continually on a boundless plain may seem 
monotonous, but it is the monotony of ibe ocean. Far 
from any feeling of dulness being produced by it, one feels 
on the contrary a lively and deep impression, when, after 
leaving the steamers on the Danube, and the noisy society 
of French, English, or Germans, whom you may have met 
on the passage, you find yourself all at once thrown upon 



this strange and noiseless land, whisked along by $agt 
Tartar horses that gallop under the whip of a driTer is a 
wild-looking dress ; but admiration is soon mingled with 
wonder. In this vastness there is a silent majesty that 
inspires yon with awe — throws yon back on joaw ow« 
thooghts— compels yoa to think. This boundless iilaia 
presents a fine picture of that freedom which the Baa- 
garians hold so dear. 

Sunrise and sunset have both a magnificent eUcvt on 
the poustas. At dawn the country is covered with as 
ocean of rose-coloured mist which brightens on the sf- 
pearance of the sun's disc above the horizon : towards tbt 
close of day, half the sky is in flames, as the son paiwes 
his fiery course, till set The nights of the steppies have 
been thought like those of Venice from their sereoitjaad 
t1\?shness, and the brilliancy of the stars; but one aboold 
see the poustas during a storm also, when from ooe end 
to the other the sky is rent with li»;htniQg i when the 
wind sweeps this immense plain without meeting a siiM^le 
obstacle to arrest its course, and when the hillocks of Miid 
that here and there bristle on the desert rise in wbirtiiig 
clouds, and leave one spot to settle down on otltars* 

If this solitude weishs heavy on your mind, stsuap apOD 
the ground and conjure up the scenes of a more beroic 
age. Picture to yourself a countless host of Tarks and 
Tartars, traversins: this plain t-umultoously, and driving 
before it, as in 1526, two hundred thoosand captiTes. Or, 
if you prefer it, present vourself in thought at one of those 
noisy diets, such as used to be held on the plain of Rakos, 
which reaches to the approaches to Pesth, and where the 
country's affairs were discussed by tboosands of meo on 
horseback. Often would that crowd be excited to a sort 
of madness by the shock of arms, the neighing of horses, 
and the scent of battle ; the war fis^er attacked them, and 
wordy debates were soon followed by bloody fights. If 
an expedition was resolved upon, off they would start 
instantly, and the dust raised by the army in delibera- 
tion had hardly time to subside, ere the army itself had 
disappeared. 

It is in the poustas that we find the genuine d^cend- 
ants of the companions of Arphad. They have remained 
unchanged for ten centuries. There they are^ as their 
fathers were before them, with long moustache and war- 
red boot. You would hardly take that maoly-Io(UUQg 
fellow, with so firm a step, for a peaceaUe laboorer. The 
truth is the Hungarian has remained a soldier on the soil 
that he has conquered. His horses pasture beside him; 
they are now reposing after the labours of the day, as tbey 
did of old after battle. The village tells at a glance what 
has beeu the origin of its inhabitants ; it leaves do doubt 
that a nomadic race most have fixed their dwellings there. 
A lung wide street formed by a double row of houses, se- 
parated by equal intervals, and presenting, in profile, a 
uniform elevation of roof, give it the appearance of an en- 
campment. One would think that, on the signal being 
given, the tents might be struck, and the band jump ioio 
their saddles for the purpose of advancing to some fresh 
spot for to-morrow's camp. Amid these dwellings, and 
about the centre, there now rises a church, just where 
formerly the tept of the chief was pitched. Id a few 
rare instances a double row of acacias blooms along the 
street. You may lose a deal of time in seeking for a shade. 
A traveller has remarked that the Hungarians seem to 
have brought with them from Asia the hereditsfy dislike 
of eastern nations for trees. The buryiog-ground lies at 
the entrance of the village, open, without gate or enclosure. 
ThQ graves have sloping stakes placed over them, and the 
dead are laid with their faces looking towards the east. 

The Hungarian villages of the present day are nothing 
but the halting-places where the divers detachments i 
tiie invading host stopped on their march. This acoooats 
for their being so widely separated, and often containing 
so large a population. It was not only that the inroads 
of the Turks made it dangerous for the inhabitants to live 
scattered over the country, the peasantry retained from 
habit the custom of living at the spots where there fore- 
fathers had come to a halt, and so little waschanged« that 
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eteo tfa» ippearatice of an encampment was preserved. 
Heooe, also, this nation of faosbandmen and soldiers have 
not bnilt a single city, for, with the exception of Buda, 
tbe capital of the nobiiit?, all these agglomerations of 
ten, twenty, and thirty thoosand men, which you meet with 
on the Honi^rian territory, are in point of fact nothing 
mf^re than villages. They consist, just as a hamlet of the 
smallest iroporUnce would do, of wide sandy streets, where 
a hundred horses gallop at their ease; only there ara 
many soch streets. Debn*csin, with a population of sixty 
thousand souls, is composed in a great measure of small 
bouses regularly whitewashed, and constructed in the 
form of tents ; so that, notwithHtanding the elegant shops 
of some foreign merdianta, it is a genuine Hungarian 
villagB. 

The Magyar peasants, to nse a Hungarian expression, 
wear a shirt with ftiU flaunting sleeves, reaching only to 
tbe hotlom of the chest, and on rising shows the back 
tanned by the sun. From the waist downwards, they have I 
wide linen troosers called getgya, fringed at the bottom, 
and beh>w that the boot appears. The gagya are confined 
by a strap or handkerchief in such a manner as to com- 
press the bowels and give great fulness to the chest. Over 
tbe shoulder there is thrown a sheep skin btmda. The 
head is covered with a black bonnet (suveg) shaped like 
a shako, or with a broad brimmed hat, stich as is worn 
by the peasmta of Aivergne in France. Wealthy farmers 
and gentlemen of small fortune roll the gagpa about their 
legs, and wear under them embroidered cloth pantaloons, 
vbich are inserted in Hessian boots. They put on tbe 
dolman also, and wear a pelisse. From this dress we de- 
rive the elegant uniform of the hussars, the strap being 
changed into a rich belt, and the kunda transformed into 
tbe rich pelisse embroidered with gold lace. 

The bfindm or pelisse hangs down almost to the ground. 
It is lined with sheepskin. The outside leather has 
flowers embroidered on it. The oldest ornament of this 
dress is a lambskin placed under the collar, with the legs 
extended and the tail hanging down. The woolly lining 
does not stop at the bottom of the pelisse, but is tacked 
np on the leather, and forms a border above a foot in 
depth and fastened with buttons. When the peasant lies 
down on the ground, he unbuttons this border and thos 
covers hia feet. In some districts, instead of the pelisse^ 
thick doaks of white cloth are worn. The sleeves, which 
are aHowed to hang loose, are sewed at the end, and serve 
forpockets. 

The Ihien coat has been brought from the east, and was 
adopted by the Huns as early as the ifth century. It is 
an excellent dress for farm- labourers, particularly during 
the excessive heats of Hungarian summers. The pehsse, 
which a peasant invariably takes with him on leavmg the 
hooae, defends him against the pemwious chills of the 
evenings, and against the rigour of winter. In other re- 
spects, this laiige garment suits the taste of its wearer, 
for the Hungarian horseman must not be confined in his 
movements any more than he could dispense with plenty 
of space and air in the streets of his village. 

If historians are to be believed, the Magyars originally 
wore their hair plaited and ornamented with fillets. The 
Sarmatian cnstom of shaving the head, which was intro- 
duced by the Polish kings, has ceased altogether with the 
sway of Anstria. Then the Hungarians resumed the 
braiding of their hair, and let it hang in long plaits — a 
custom which the hussars that were called into France by 
Louis XIV. continued even after it had disappeared in 
Hungary. At the present day some have the hair cut 
round on the neck, others leave it floating over their 
shoulders. When these are asked why they allow their 
hair to grow so long, they say : ' God gave it—why c«t it?' 

The women as well as tbe men wear black or ml boots. 
They wear also a short petticoat, colotjred stomacher, &c., { 
and small sheepskin pelisse. Their hair, which young 
women wear in a single plait falling down over the back, i 
is gathered up on the crown of the head when they are ^ 
married. Hence the saying * A' kanty parantsol (The 
plaH of hair rules the bouse),' applied to an imperious , 



woman. It is a proverb, nevertheless, that hardly receive<t 
any application ; for the Magyar peasant exercises an 
authority in his own family which none dare dispute. His 
hut and the plot of ground about it form what he proudly 
calls * my properly, were it no more than a dozen feet 
square. He calls his wife and children * my people ; ' and 
tbe wife, on her part, when speaking of her husband, calls 
him ' my lord,' nur does she ever talk familiarly to him. 

The Magyar peasant's house is whitewashed at certain 
seasons of the year — a practice still retained by the Hun- 
garian tribes of the Caucasus. According to east<'m 
custom the outer wall has no opening in it ; ^t rarely 
happens that even a small window looks out upon the 
street. The seats are made of wood, and always very high. 
Two or three children, already booted and spurred, play 
beside tlie hearth. 

At tbe age of four years the child is placed on horse- 
back. Witl) bis little hand, be seises the animal's mane, 
aud no sooner dot* he feel firmly seated than he scni|tles 
not to excite it with his voice. The first day that he 
gallops without falling, his father says to him seriously : 
' Ember vagw ('Ihou art a man ),* on hearing which the boy 
feels himself a cubit taller, and so he grows up with the 
idea that he is a man and a Hungarian, two titles that 
both impose responsibility. As a man he is called to tbe 
honour of being a cavalry-man and of bearing arms; as a 
Hungarian he will remember that he is superior to ull 
others, and that he must not degrade himself. That feel- 
ing of pride wiiich glowed in his forefathers has reiiiained 
to this day with all the results of conquest, and it gives 
him a consciousness of his worth and dignity. If you 
would convince yourself of this, you have only to mark his 
language. The word ' honour (betsuUt),* is often in his 
mouth. All he does is *bet8uUtes (worthy of a man of 
honour).* 

After having driven you at the gallop for a whole stage, 
don't suppose he will ask you for drink-money. He 
looses his horses, politely takes off bis cap, and, in his 
figurative language, wishes you a good journey. You 
must call him back to give him the money he has earned, 
and, little as it may be that vou give him, he will never 
complain, that would not be oetsuUtet, and he leaves it to 
the Sclavonian to hold ont his hand, who, in fact, dis- 
charges that duty uncommonly well. Among the ideas 
comprised in the Magyar peasant's notion of honour, is 
that of being neither greedy of money like the German, 
nor laxy like the Wallachian. He labours honourably as 
a man who has a household depending on him. He takes 
to the village the grain his wife is to make bread of, and 
the hemp out of which she is to weave his garments. In 
the evening, after having done all justice tx) the labours 
of the day, he smokes at bis cottage -door, stroking his 
moostacbes. 

Though absolnte master in his own house, not the less 
is he kind in his treatment of those whom he calls 
bis people. Like all brave men, he is gentle. Never 
does he maltreat his wife — never does he confine her to 
painful labours. She knows that in him she has a stay 
and protector, and she receives from him the tenderest 
appellations, such as ' my rose, my star.' The Magyar 
tongue, abounding like all those of Asia in metaphors, is 
full of such expressions, and comprises, besides, a great 
many polished forms of address for neighbours, friends, 
and guests. If you stop at any of their villages, you will 
see one of the inhabitants— that one before whose house 
you place yourself— advance towards you, doff bis hat, and 
make you an offer of his hospitality ; on your leaving him 
he will by way of thanks make you a speech, in which be 
will call down all the blessings of heaven U(>on you — all 
this with prodigious ease, aud with a dignity quite peculiar 
to the eastern nations. 

The men of this privileged race have a natural noble- 
ness which puts them on a level with any stranger what- 
ever that happens to speak to them. They have a re- 
served mode of address which one is surprised to find in 
uncultivated persons : a gross jest never enters their head. 
Nature has endowed them with a natural elcquence wliieli 
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Ie«ds tbem to gvre a lively expression to their sentiments ; 
and, whether they give utterance to mirth or anger, the 
words come with a fine deep music from their mouths. 
Whether they welcome a friend or curse a foi% they are 
never at a loss for similes and epithets, for the most po- 
lished phrases or the most energetic words. No doubt, 
they are wonderfully aided in this by their language, 
which» while poetical and melodious, is not the less ca* 
pable of expressing th« most masculine sentiments. Some 
of its termmations that mark the plural, give it, at times, 
a rough character, while, from its aboundimr in vowels, it 
is ordintrily remarkable for its softness. Just according 
to the feelings he wants to express, the Hungarian em- 
ploys at will a harsh or a harmonious language. 

What is remarkable, this language which resembles 
the Turkish, has no provincial dialects (patois). The 
country villager apeaks it as purely as the magnate, nay, 
more purely, for ne does not, like the latter, know the 
languages of the West, and does not alter the jpoetical aDd 
igurative character of the national idiom. \Viiere a Ger- 
man word, answering to some new idea, has been intro- 
duced into the languafze, the magnate will pronounce it 
as it is written at Vienna, but the peasant will be careful 
to slip a few vowels into the foreign expression in order 
to soften it. The peasant ceased not to speak the Mag- 
yar, ereo when the nobility, led off momentarily by the 
iascinations of Maria Theresa, began to despise that idiom 

As for speaking Latin, that has never been adopted, ex- 
cept by procurators and persons connected with the church. 
Still, in conversation, the Hungarian nobles sometimes 
avail themselves of Latin expressions. For example, in 
saluting, a magnate is sometimes addressed Domne illus- 
trissivu, and a clergyman. Domino spectabiU. At other 
tim^s, a Latin word is coupled with a Hungarian, as in 
holding oat a hand to a friend: S<rvus bar&tom. A noble 
lady, when suffering from a severe illness, happened to 
prononnoe in the nudst of her sufferings the name of God. 
She spoke German. ' How would you have God to un- 
derstand you P ' said the woman in attendance, * since you 
speak in a foreign tongue ! ' 

The Magyar peasant's kindness to bis guest, eren when 
he is a foreigner, it carried to a great length. Thus, I 
remember that, happening once to be in a shop at Oe- 
brecsin, I began to talk with an old woman of this class, 
who was making porchasea. Perceiving that I was a fo- 
reigner, she asked me if my mother country was at a 
^reat distance ; if my family were lamenting my absence ; 
if 1 often thought with regret of my native land ; then, 
seeing that I was in mourning, she spoke some words of 
comfort to me, and did not kave me without bestowing 
her blessing. I confess, I parted from her not without 
considerable emotion. For the rest, I have more than 
once admired the high tone of thought and feeling shown 
by these men under the sole inspirations of their own na- 
ture. The Hungarian pea.^ant is sober in words and never 
descends to familiarity ; but he is frank and true, and, if 
he once recognise in you a friend, he will open his heart 
to you with sincerity. You will then be struck with cer- 
tain sentences ihat will escape from him, with certain 
thoughta which he will put into words, without for a mo- 
ment doubting that he has powerfully interested you, and 
it will be easy for you in return to awaken lively emotions 
in him. And this, because the nation has noble suscep- 
tibilities which are drawn out at once by an elevated sen- 
timent or a generous idea. 

Thedignity of the Magyar peasant is that of the people 
of the East. He has the gravity of a Turk ; and nothing 
short of his dancing to the sound of the national music, or 
of his having drunk a little of his country's excellent 
wines, can tempt him to indulge in noisy mirth. And yet 
this gravity of temperament hardly can be said to belong 
to him till after marriage, when he has become the head 
of a house. When young and unmarried, he is full of vi- 
vacity and fuo. I happened one day to have for postilion 
a lad of fiteen, whose sallies of mirth were delightful. He 
sang national songs all the way. At the next stage, he 
was succeeded by a peasant, whose long moustaches be- 



spoke a full-grown man. Thinking of the wmga I 'laril 
just been hearing, I begged he would let me have mbj t^M 
he knew. In answer to my request, be mereir tQi«ei 
on the saddle without discontinuing the gallop, and, wttb-' 
out saying a word, gave me a look. I ought to ha^ vm* 
derstood >a hat this meant ; that look was as mtx^i as %m 
say, that a man who had any self-respect would net toake 
an exhibition of himself before a stranger, as if he wen« 
wandering Bohemian. But my French sillinen and vof 
curiosity made me forget myself. I risked making' the 
request a second time, upon which he turned a tw t m A 
time, gave me a steady look for a few instants, and tbftt 
muttered, *Am I drunk P* 

This dignity in the Hungarians perfectly haiwo a h a a 
with their physiognomy, which bespeaks tiieir Aditlie 
origin. Lai^e and brawny, they have the por^ wH^ 
ental type, aquiline nose, black moustaches, foil fiM«, moA 
a clear brow. Their step is at once calm and firm, md 
their gestures, owing to this verv gravity, are new* aMt 
ing in dignity. One most see the Hongarian wbpn etvbla 
way to the next market with his produce to diapoae nC. 
Mounted on his favourite horse, or seated in frcMt tji a 
little low waggon, with four wheels all of one sisp, be drtm 
fbur horses that run like the wind, calling to each <if tiiem 
by their names. He has a provmder-basket attached Co 
the side of the waggon, and at ha]f distance gives tbeiti 
out their pittance. Should a mare happen to be owe ^ 
the four, the foal is led out and trots at large at ita mo- 
ther's side, with a small bell at its neck. The driver gi»«s 
everybody he meets the usual greeting, with a look at oaoe 
kind, intelligent, and dignified. 

It is to make an improper use of words to speak of a 
Magyar ' peasant,' as I have called villages what the geo- 
graphies call towns and cities. Here I give the aawie of 
peasants to men who live the lives of common husband- 
men, yet who are designed by the government adminia- 
tration as gentlemen, which is very difl^W'ent. This calls 
for some explanation. In taking ponession of the sail, l^e 
Hungarians made the former inhabitants tbetr slaa^a. 
These, at the present day, are emancipated and fre**, bat 
they especially form the class of peasants* — that of the ■»- 
bility being composed in great measure of Hungarfana. 
In fact, each soldier of the conquering army was nebto, aa 
a consequence of the conquest i tself. The men of eertaiD 
tribes subjected themselves particularly to the king, aad 
received lands firom him as free tenants. A eertaio 
number of warriors lost their nobility in conaeqaence -of 
having incurred penalties that degraded them ; but many 
othersremained independent and noble, and yet cultivated 
their fields themselves. This rustic nobiH^ baa been 
faithfully transmitted from father to son, and one salts 
with thousands of villagers in the conntry that are aqaally 
privileged as the king. It is they that repair by hundreds, 
sometimes by thousands, to the' elections, at the iima of 
the convocation of the diet, and that discuss, in their ma- 
tic costumes, the votes they are to prescribe to their re- 
presentatives. 

One day, one of these gentlemen happened to have a 
complaint to make to a magnate in his neighboorbood, and 
so taking his hat off, he held it in his hand while stating 
bis case. The nobleman begtred him to put it on, H being 
a piercing cold day. < Not at all,* said the other ; * I know 
the respect I owe you.' * How, now/ rejoined the «>«g- 
nate, with a smile, and he was a man of some wit; *are 
we two not equal, both of us noble?' 'No doubt; 
but I am a plain gentleman, and you are a great lard.' 
• I can't be greater than you, for our privileges are the 
same. I am only rich.*' * All true' * So that you lN>w 
to my purse P' ' Indeed, you are in the right; yarn are 
rich and I am not so ; there is no other difference,' tfiid 
so he replaced his hat on his head with an airoffMi^. 

Among the Hungarians, it ia the Germans and the 
Jews who go from place to place, that are the MetchMta, 
innkeepers, and mechanics. As these don*t qtllt tbelrtia- 
tive seats without excellent reasons, and mean t^letve the 
country as soon as they have made enough of money, tbey ;j 
don't make probity an imperative rule of Ufe, Haiice \\ 
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tiie repuUtioD tbey have. Once I found that I had left 
at M ian a ring that I particularly valued. The post-boy 
took, off one of the horaei, gallopped off, and soon returned 
vllh the lost ring. I asked him how tie had goue about 
the fiadiog of it. ' There was nobody but peasants in the 
iHQ,' h% replied, * so, as I saw it was not on the table where 
yon had leA it, I said to the landlord, who pretended to 
VOMbr where it could be, ' You are the only German 
here^ it ia you, then, who have taken the ring.' ' 

Th« greed and cunning of the foreigners who inundste 
the country, are excessively disgusting to the Magyar, and 
he would think himself dishonoured by being anything 
but a husbandman, a shepherd, or a soldier, lie has a 
deef w> spect for the ground, and tills it with a feeling of 
nrije*. A^s a shepherd, be wilt spend whole months a«ay 
ifUBk bove: there you see him, wrapt up in his huge 
white ck)$kt and seated in Tartar fashion by the wayside, 
hia ^re gaxin^ on the immensity of the steppes, passing 
«4at nay be called emphatically the contemplative life. 
iiilUe as he likes the Austrian government — for he calls 
hiaaoforeign * the German emperor,' as if he spoke of a 
fomgaw — the Magyar willingly becomes a soldier, for in 
that he obeys his warlike instincts. 

Senetiines the sound of military music suddenly bursts 
ootio a village. Hussars, dressed in their elegant uni- 
fem, are seen going through a dance, the zest of which 
ie enhaaced by their striking their spurs together. The 
peesant runs to see this gay affair. Uis eyes follow the 
dsncers, he watches every position, every gesture ; the 
masic and the clashing of the sabres excite his feelings in- 
tensely. He becomes fascinated and almost beside him- 
self quita the eirde of tho^ that are looking on, strikes 
hia spurs, and mingles with the hussars. He is supplied 
with a aabre : he takes a shako set off with a waving 
plume ; and in the intoxication of the moment, he has put 
the mark of a cross, or subscribed his name to some mis- 
ckievooa piece of writing that has been presented to him 
fiir that purpose. And now, wont he have in his turn 
l»e arms and a good horse P and wont he, too, be able to 
coma one day in a brilliant uniform to dance before the 
girls oC bissative village? Alas, the delusion does not 
iMt loog. Once a soldier of the German emperor, he is 
sotiieet^ to a discipline which he never dreamt of. But 
1ms he Dot« at least, the fine burse his imaginstion had 
pictured to him P Why, fur the most part of his time, he 
is eoroUed in the infantry, and his only consolation is, 
that he wears the boots and tight embroidered pantaloons 
whkh distinguuih the liuugarian regiments from the Ger- 
man. He is sent off to Lombardy or Bohemia, under 
the command of an Austrian officer, and in his distant se- 
pentioii from home, as be muses on the pleasant life he 
baa abandoned, and which still rises up before him in all 
the poetry of his recollections, he looks back with regret 
OB aidoU Magyarorsag (blessed Hungary). On his re- 
tam, when, after long years of exile, he treads for the first 
tine again his licloved land, be throws himself on the 
ground and kisses It. 

Ilie HoDgarian soldier is fearless under fire. Like the 
Freaehmao, he is better for attack than defence ; it is on 
horseback that he likes best to fight. With what enthu- 
siasBS be did take up arms and march against the Turks 
ooder the shadow of the national banners! All Chris* 
teodom lies under everlasting obligations to this heroic 
people, which was once its firmest rampart As the ad- 
vanced guard of the West, it drove back the tide of Mus- 
salmaB invasion, which would otherwise have overwhelmed 
thedviliaUioo of which we are now so proud. It was in 
nm that the Osmanlis, remindmg the Hungarians of their 
comBson descent, invited them to share the partition of 
the world — these Christian Turks never proved wanting 
ta the task they had imposed on themselves, and they 
wentso far even as to carry their defiance of Islamism into 
the plsios of Varna. Notwithstanding that Europe, in 
wheae canse tbey spent their energies, has too often 
I abandpned them, this noble people has not the less re- 

tsiaed fhose ideas of generous self devotion which ani- 
* them in many a desperate battle, and the day per- 



haps is not far off when, seizing again the sword of John 
Huniades, they will fiq^bt in our van agaiobt a new bar- 
barism. Now that the Russian empire, like some huge 
colossus, rears itself over against a great part of our con- 
tinent, those would need have courage who lie under the 
shadow it projects in looking it boldly in the face ; and it 
is not without profound emotion that we recall the words 
which we haVe heard in Hungary. An author belonging 
to that country, Barthelemy of 83(emere, lately exclaimed; 
' The Magyars who defended Christendom against the 0b« 
manlis who were their own brothers, are ready to defend 
the liberty of Europe against Muscovite tyranny. The 
Hungarian people will, then, have twice served the eaase 
of humanity } if not in saving it as a hero, at least in suf- 
fering for it as its saviour. . . . Pos^ibly,' he adds, * fate 
has already marked in the chain of the Carpathian moun- 
tains the Thermopylae where our Ktile nation, whether 
victorious or the victims of the giant, will swell into im- 
portance in history, by victory or by deirtlr.' 

Since the domination of Austria, the Hungarian soldier 
serves the cause of interests that are foreign to him ; stilly 
in face of an enemy, he makes it a point of honour to 
fight with courage. Thus, in the wars that marked the 
commencement of this century, the Hungarians dis- 
tinguished themselves by achievements wbieh were in- 
spired by a magnificent burst of courage. Among a 
thousand that might be mentioned, there are two that now 
occur to me. Prince Lichtenstein has raised a mauso- 
leum in the park be has near Vienna, to five hussars who 
once saved hi:» life. He wss on the point of being taken 
prisoner, when these horsemen, wheeling right about, 
placed tbems«>lves in the direct path of the enemy's light 
horse, and were killed. After a hot day's fighting on the 
borders of Switzerland, the Imperialists were giving away 
before the troops of the French republic. General Kien- 
mayer, followed by an escort of Hungarian hussars, was 
at the point of falling into the hands of the French gre- 
nadiers. Finding himself surrounded on all sides, he gal- 
l<n>ed off to a deep river, and, setting the example to tliose 
who followed him, he precipitated himself from a height 
of sixty feet. All the Hungarians followed him. Thia 
wss so dashing an exploit, that a burst of admiration broke 
from the French column : * Don't fire at these brave fel- 
lows!' and the muskets were no sooner levelled than 
raised a^rain. 

The proverb runs : * Lora tarmett a* Mc^txr ( * the Hun- 
garian is born a horseman,' — literally, ' on horseback') ; and 
never was proverb more true. The people of that nation 
may be said to pa^ their lives on horseback, and they 
don't look on a man as a man at all, if he is not a horse- 
man. The horses of the country, of the Tartar race, are 
small and lean ; they seem to have nothing but breath in 
them, and are incredibly fleeL Without beiUK shod, with- 
out a bit, with no better harness than a cord which goes 
round the breast, tbey strike the ground impatiently with 
their hoofs. No sooner do they bear the ne with which 
every Hungarian horseman begins to talk to his horses, 
than off they set, tossing up their heads and shaking their 
ears every time their master speaks to them. He rarely 
strikes them, but contents himself with describing a con- 
tinual circle with his whip, whidi he makes turn slowly 
round above him. 

The herds of horses that people the steppes, live at all 
times in the open air. They are under the care of the 
tsikoi, that is, of the boldest riders that exist. The atti-* 
mal rem(.^.s for several years in a half wild state, until 
the day arrives for its being broken . One morning, 
the tsikSt, who knows his stud as well aa other men know 
their families, says to himself that he wHl break suei» a 
horse which he sees. He goes up to him, talking lo oiiu, 
and making a motion with his hand as if about to caress 
bim. The animal looks asksnee at the man. Its kng 
mane is bristled with briars that it has picked up in the 
meadows. Its nostrils are distended the moment it foels 
a band upon his neck. It is restless as if conscious of 
danger, and is about to start off. But the ttikSs has 
pushed down hb bonnet; he has clenched his Ceetfa by 
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protruding the und<>r jaw in such a manner as to posh up 
his pipe, and he finds himself all at once on the horse 
just as it is about to dart off. Then b.^ins a terrible 
struggle betwixt the beast and its rider. Terrified and 
confounded, the horse makes desperate efforts to rid it- 
self of its load. It rears, and plunges, and makes springs 
like those of a tiger. The tsikns from time to time dis- 
charges magnificent puffs of tobacco smoke, while waiting 
till the animal be bestrides is to have done. It throws 
itself on the ground, but the moment it reaches the earth, 
the rider withdraws his legs, stands bolt upright, and the 
horse in rising bears him still. At last, off it sets like 
the wind, resolved to escape from this troublesome burden, 
and expends its remaining at rengtb in running. This was 
just what the man was waiting for. He looks at the sun, 
marks the course that the horse takes across the naked 
steppe, and allows himself to be carried off. When the 
horse yields it falls ; the rider puta a bit into its mouth 
which he had brought with him. lets it regain some strength, 
and then leads it back subdued. 

The tsik^ is a young laughing fellow, robust, active, 
and vigorous. He know^i by heart the legends, traditions, 
and stories about banditti. He is the man to explain to 
you the mirage. • You think y"u see a river there P' says 
he, * don't deceive yourself; it is the fairy of the south 
a' DdibubOy that wants to laugh at people's expense. 
Nevertheless,' be adds, * thi^ she can't do without God's 
leave, and how dues God i^ive her leave P' And so he dis- 
cusses the case theologically. He never dreams of any 
better kind of life than his own. His horses neigh about 
him; the steppe stretches our. infinitely to his eyes; he 
asks for nothing more in the world. When the storm 
growls, he turns his pelisse on the side the rain comes 
from. On coming to a spring he drinks, using bis cap for 
a glass. A gourd, replenished with generous wine, and 
called a ktUatSy is attached to the back of his saddle. 
Plastered over with wax in Tartar fashion, and corered 
with foal-skin, the kulats is someihing national, and has 
inspired the Hungarian poet C^iokonai with verses worthy 
of Anacreon. The spurs of th" tnk)$ are always bright 
and sonorous. To his whip, the handle of which is very 
short, while the thong is of a length beyond all measure, 
be attaches leather rosettes of all colours, and flowers are 
embroidered with silk on the leather purse in which he 
keeps his tobacco. 

1 happened one evening, in an out-of-the-way village, 
to fail in with some tsikos who were drinking together. 
They were seated on their heels around a candlestick 
placed on the ground. The landlord, an old fox- looking 
Jew, came in only when he had to take away the empty 
bottles and replace them with others. Conversation be- 
came more and more animated among the drinkers. From 
time to time they sang popular airs, such as one hears on 
the banks of the Theiss ; at times, too, the singing was 
interrupted by an interchange of sallies of wit, which was 
kept up with great spirit. One of them had once gone as 
far as within a short distance of Buda and had seen moun- 
tains. He tried to make the rest understand the impres- 
sion that had been made upon him by these gigantic 
walls. They had weighed upon his chest, and he had fled 
from them as one would flee from a prison. ' TgrdtnUttd ! 
God preserve me from going there ! 1 should be smother- 
ed,' said the rest. 



SHORT ETYMOLOGICAL NOTICES OP THE 
TOPOGRAPHY OP ENGLAND. 

BT PiRDSrTES. 

Thr county of Durham ban been termed per endnmHamt 
>iM the grammarians say, the hishoprick, i.e. the bishop's 
kingdom, to indicate the extraordinary powers and privi- 
leges formerly exercised and enjoyed by the bishop of the 
lincese. The names of some localities still bear testimony 
o the fact, such as Bishop's Auckland, Bishop-'W earmouth. 
The former, situate ten miles above Durham, on a high 
vindiiig bank of the Wear, is so denominated because it is 
he site of the episcopal summer palace, whioh, in style 



and magnifioetice of architecture, is truly a royai 
tnre. The latter part of this compound Auckkmd^ Leu tie 
territory ef oaksy bears reference to the noble parkr n 
which, in conformity with the notion of r^po^ i^tiUe, (bepftr 
Iftoe is embosomed. Though the bishop's power ha* in 
modem times been much ourtAiled, he is still ea^ ^JfieOt 
lord-lieutenant of the county^ and he retains the apf»oivt^ 
ment of the high-sheriff. Durham county had aixiiiher 
name per eminetitiam, also derived from the dremnsteBce 
of its bishop of old exercising in his paUtee and court all 
the power, pomp^ and ceremony ©f a soTereign prinee, vix., 
the Palatituite, This term has its origin in the PeUatme 
Mount, one of the seven Mils of Rome, on wkicb vrs» 
proudly reared the imperial palace of the (^sears, whidi 
is also the source of the word palace itself. Tbe e omiUf 
has its name from the Town Dwrham; and here it » 
worthy of particular notice and remembrance, that when 
the county and the cowhty-tawn are cognomtnal, tbe ftms 
uniformly imparts its name to the county, and nerer, tmee 
verseu does the covmty do so to tbe town. The emtmty 
stands always to the town in the relation of a patrooynue 
noun to its primitive or parent A critical MmtSny oC tibe 
shires of Gre:it Britiin and IreUind will ftdly establish this 
remark to be founded on a foot, not more onrioiis in itself 
than important, as throwing some new light on the ra^ieal 
constitution of the territorial divisions of these kiagdome 
— a subject which has been obscured, and disfigured, ami 
thereby disparaged by ignorant conjecture and raah hypo- 
thesis, as will be shown in proper time and place.* Mem- 
while, we proceed to remark that Durham is componiided 
fh>m British dowr, water, and ham, the Danish form of the 
Eng homey Scot, hame^ Ger. hcim ; and eonseqaeutly H 
signifies the home^ ur habitation^ or honrn on the watm 
i.e., the river Wear^ the appellative being used here, aad 
not the proper noun, which is more commonly tbe ease^ 
Often so humble and homely is the original of many proad 
and splendid cities! J>9c»ror<ittrmaybetaken asaOeltie- 
Scythio root, because it is found largely incorporated in 
tbe geographical vocabulary of those races who have de- 
scended firom the Celto-Scythio colonies. For example, 
Cffisar, lib. iii. cap. 2, describing the stuation of Octo- 
durtis, an Alpine hamlet, says — ' Quam hie in duas partes 
Jtumine divideretur,' t .«., this vilhige was bisected by a 
river or dour. Again, there are two rivers Doro in Italy 
tributaries of the Po ; in France there are tlie Adour^ the 
Dordojne. i.e., the deap water, equlvaleBt to Devon^ BdetK 
Danube, Don, Doon, Tyney Ihvinay &0. ; and the Dvretneey 
equivalent to our Derwent, i.e., the wan water ; finally, 
there is in Spain and Portugal the m.ijestk Douroy wHb 
its tributary the Duraton; all, be it (^senred, situate ia 
districts invaded, and colonised densely by these martial 
migratory hordes, 

* Which the popnlons Nnrth 
Poor'd ever frwn her fruztfu loliia to puss 
Rhine, or the Danau\ wheo iivr tMrharoas a«ns 
Came, like a deln^e, on the Houtk, amd apread 
Beneath Gibraltar to tlit: Lybian sanda' 

Durluim is always latinised Dunelmumy and the ooonty 
or bishoprick Dunelmensis agery which is a correct t-ditioa 
of a name which it once rejoiced in, vix^ Dunelmy or Dun- 
holmey i.e., the hill, earth, or on or surrounded by the 
holme, i.e., fenny ground along a river, vix., of the near. 
In fact, the town is almost environed by the Wear, whose 
bank here, softly embosomed in trees, or bristling with 
crags, makes a beautiful circular sweep, so regular that 
nature seems to have token a lesson from her hundaiaid 
art. When we first gazed admiringly on this curved pro- 
montory, crowned with its -vast and august eiiifice — monu- 
ment of ancient devotion and munificence — we were forcibly 
struck with the applicability of Caunr'a dencripiion to ii ol 
the peninsular town of VescontiOy now Uiistmi^jn—' P u* 



* See. for Instance, the inadeqaate, urroneons, and absurd thf^rica, 
hardily advanced, as the reasons and causes of this constitution. In 
' Cousin's Report on Public Instruction in Priissia,' as translated by 
Sai-ah Anstin. Explanatory notes, page 26. It Is one of the crude ex- 
crescences, gmwinfc out of, yet happily only s>'mpt4)matic of, ttie 
educational spirit and bent of liie uKe, that many a cobbler has d«> 
serted the stool and last, and invaded tlie tiesic and ferula. 
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men Dobis. ut cireino eirewndmetum, pme totom opnidum 
dagit {tlu river Daube^Jutt as if it hod b4m etmaucUd 
rmmd by a pair of ctwtpatsety girdtei nemrfy (iU whole 
(o«ii)/~Gallio War, book L chap. 88. 

Dfmrham county had of old yet aaother name of an eo- 
destastical eharacter. As the stntes of the Church in 
Italy, by nrtoe of ihe pope's being the reputed «m of the 
fithennan of Qalitee, are styled the popeN jMtlnmony, so this 
coonty was anciently denominated 8t Cm^berfs patri- 
ffMNijr, from St Outhbert, a canonised saint, who was a na- 
tive of it. AecordingW, when the cathedral was erected 
by Malcotm, snmamed Cannaore,* i. e., Big^ead, king of 
S«ot6, in aooordanoe with the notions of piety entertained 
by the men of those times, the monarch dedicated it to the 
tiilehu7 saint of the country. We shatl close this paper 
with a qaotatien from Paul Jovius's description of Britain, 
whieh» from its complimentary tone, eannot but be acoppt- 
able lo oar readers in the biAopriek: * B<7ond York, to- 
wards Seotland, on the Eastern Ocean, nnd bordering on 
Nortbu'iiberhuid, is the city of Durham, strong in its rich 
and TaHant prelat^ and celebrated Ibr the sacred banner 
of St CuthberL Upon occasioo of any ho^le irruption of 
the Scots, this banner, as the auspicious prelude of certain 
Tietery, is noleranly displayed, and never yet han the ereat 
of the fight falsified the hopes nnd fnoos fhith of the Kng- 
Huh. Immediately on beholding the -sacred ftgure of the 
nint, the enemy take to their heels.' Paul Jovius, as a 
mtorer of polite letters, ranks second only to Buchanan 
aad Erasmus. He was styled, and not unjustly, the glory 
of the Latin tongue; and whaterer may be thought of 
the matter of the above passage, its language to the very 
letter is a meet fblicitons copy of the Roman historians, as 
tJiey graphically pourtray the tumultuary iuTasions of the 
Onnls, pouring like a cataract over the Alps, and inun- 
(Uting Italy, when the red and green flags, as the signals 
of sodden and extraordinary danger, were solemnly dis- 
played from the capitol, and Rome summoned all her sons 
to the defence of fHtlierland. 



THE CALABRIAN'S HUT. 

A nOHT IN THB UOVSTAIM. 

'Fdm on, Hoocontour; the grey mist is gathering round 
yon jafQged pinnacles of rock, ami their sha«lows are grow- 
ing k>nger ; while the wind whistles through these pine and 
lanh trees, with a sound that does not bode comfort to a 
night trvnUkat. Push <m, meft ami, we have no time to 
lose' 

* My old Beris is weary, Courier,' replied the yonng man 
thus addressed; *for I can tell yon, the roads of Cnlabria 
are neither so smooth nor pleasant as those of La belle 
France; but 1 feel the influences of that north-easter, too, 
as well as you, and I see the old hills putting on their 
nightH»pe; so come along, and keep a sharp look out for 
an aoberge, while I urge Beris to his speed.' 

MonooDtour and Courier were young Frenchmen, who 
had just attained their majority, and who, on their advent 
te mimbosd, had set out alone to see the world. They had 
paned through the monde dee lee aaUme, and were femi- 
Har with all the phases of nature and high art as exhibited 
in a dty ; but this could not satisfy the romantic ardour of 
their curiosity, and so they had gone forth with scrip and 
staff to explore the wilds of nature, and behold them as 
creation had left them. They had reamed through the val- 
lejs of Switzerland, and had climbed the bold heights of 
the Tyrolean Alps; theyiiad shared the hospitality of tl»e 
monntain shepherds, and had bivotmcked in the hut of the 
chamois hnnter : they had joined in the gambols of the pea- 
sants, and played to them as they danced before the quaint 
old anberges that stood i>cyond the Swiss villages ; and 
DOW they were travelling, at nightfall, upon one of the 



* Some years ago, a charter of this monardi was pretended to have 
bem dUcTA-er^ maklnjc orer certain lands to his qncen But the 
binndering Ibrfrer spoilt the whole matter l)y Insertliit; In the docn- 
xneot the derisive term Canmore, which by no pos«il)1lity conSd have 
been ased to' the mooArch himseil Ttie example afTords a good proof 
of the Importance of a knowledge of etymolo/y. 



mfWBtain tracts of Calabria — that country of revengeful 
and implacable brigands and determined bandits. 

* I wish that we were still amongst the mountains of Uri 
or Unterwalden,' said Moneontour, in a half querulous 
tone, as he walked his wearied horse up a narrow broken 

' pathway leading to the broad shoulder of a hill that sloped 
down upon a valley, where the black specks of trees were 
alreadv becoming indistinct in the feiling light 

I * Bah ! the mountaineers of Italy are as noble as their 
Helvetian nei^bours,' said the older and bolder Courier. 
* We have hitherto met nothing but kindness and ha<9pi- 
tality, and, believe me, we are riding towards comfort and 
a hearty welcome, even now.' 

* Ah, ves, my friend,' replied Bfoncontour, in a quiet 
tone, *1 know that you despise danger and laugh at fear. 
I know, also, your maxim — * It is well to think the best 
of human kind,' but you know that there are national 
loves and prejudices, and that the Ctlabrians have no pen- 
okant for the French.' 

* And my friend Moneontour does not seem to have an 
extraordinary good opinion of the Calabrians,' replied the 
liberal Courier, in a dieerful voice. * But nHmporte,* he con- 
tinued, AH he caught his friend by the arm, and pointed to 
a light that began to twinkle through the deepening, thick- 
coming shadows of evening. * See yonder good taper, how 
it casts its inviting joyous beams for out into the chambers 
of the night; it tells us that there is a chamber waiting 
for Moneontour and me, and a stall and fodder for our 
jaded horses. So alloney my boy, let us steer for yon 
monntain haven, and you will be taught to think better of 
the Calabrians.' 

Invigorated with hope, and divested of the uncertainty 
of remaining in the mountains all night, Courier^s steed 
pricked up its ears, and led the way boldly towards the 
light, and Moneontour, muttering imprecations upon the 
stones that impeded his path, fullewed as well as his 
charger could. 

* Peace be with you. friends ! ' said the bold and frank 
Courier, as he opened the door of a large hot, and stepped 
into the centre of the apartment, followed by his com- 
panion. 

* Welcome, strangers!' ex/^lai^ned the family, as they 
rose simultaneously from the Hii)if>f'r table, at which they 
were seated, and made room for their unexpected guests. 

* You have been belated on these hills, friends,' Maid the 
oldest man of the group, in a harsh deep tone, *and it is 
lucky that our Kght-bouMC cangltt your eyes. It is no joke 
to have nothing but a rock for your pillow, and the moun- 
tain mist for a coverlet ; but welcome ; here is food, eat ; 
and here is plenty of warmth on our hearth, share it 
freely.' 

The old man stood nearly six feet high, and his frame 
was of most extraordinary breadth, and muscular propor- 
tions. A jacket of black velvet, plentifully covered with 
belUike buttons, and smallclothes, with coarse brown shoes 
and leggins, completed his costume, if wo except a red 
shirt, which hung loosely over ite band of his nether gar- 
ments, and covered his manly cfhest. His complexion, na- 
turally dark, seemed to have been smoked in the course 
of his trade of <^arcoal burning, until his eyes, beard, ard 
skin, formed only three gradations of hue. His eye was 
bright, intelligent, and full of firmne»); and his small com- 
pressed mouth, and bold open nostrils, showed tbnt he wns 
as prompt as brave. Three young men in nenrly the same 
costume, and bearing a strong family likeness to each 
other, and to old Jacopo, had risen at the entrance of the 
strangers, and two beautiful young girls, and a bustling 
elderly matron, made up the interesting family group. 

Courier was at home at once amongst this fkroily of char- 
{ coal-burners ; and, before ten minutes had elapsed, he had 
opened his portmanteau to present some trinkets to the 
' mother and maidens, and to let Jacopo, Carlo, and Marco 
' Fippi compare the workmanship of a French silver-mounted 
! set of travelling utensils with the coarser and clumsier ar- 
i tides of the hills. The more saturnine Moneontour sat 
gloomy and cold, and did not seem to sympathise at all 
. with the unreserved and f^ank deportment of his friend. 
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He saw that oM Jacopo and his sons stole sidelong glances 
at him, and that the maidens smiled with meaning smiles, 
h» they looked at him, and then whispered to each other. 
The house was of rude oonstruotion, and was scantily sup* 
plied with coarse and ponderous articles of ftimitnre. The 
great beams of rough pine, which formed the supports to 
the walls, were unlathed and nnplastered, and the huge 
rafters, from which hung long lines of spider's webe, loomod 
in the fire-light like great black serpents. Monoontour 
saw large brown hams hanging, suspended from the roof 
and walls, but what struck him whh more apprehension, 
was the proAision of muskets, pistols, and sabres, which 
lay and hung about The plaoe seemed to resemble an 
arsenal more than the home of a peaceful peasant; and 
Moncontovr became conrinced that be had &llen upon the 
renderpons of brigands, instead of a hospitable dwelling. 
He drew bis portmanteau towards him with an uneasy, 
Derrons aioClon, and, revising to eat, upon the plea of going 
to look after Ids horse, rose from his seat, after throw- 
ing a kaaty and expressiTe glance towards his friend 
Courier. 

* Your heive is foddered and well tended, my friend,' 
said JaoopOi, rising and looking out upon the ni)cht. * Ah, 
well,' he eoiitlnued, musing, * the winds are out, and we 
shall haTS a night of it Ton had better lay down your 
ralise and eat*' oonttBued the old man, turning and bolting 
the door of tbe hot 

Monoonto«r tamed in sileBce and resumed his seat; he 
was uneasy, and at last his uneasiness attracted the ob* 
serrataeB of his fiiend. 

Monoontour and Courier were both strong and actire 
young BMD, and both were possessed of courage ; the na- 
ture of the latter, however, was more trusting than that of 
his companloa, and he had for less dread of danger, and a 
more aaapthre disposition. Monoontour was ftill of fiinoy, 
Courier was of a lively imagination ; so that, while the 
former was oonoeiving all manner of romantic adventures 
in the fbture* the latter was ei\joyiDg himself with present 
circumstances, and making the most of them that a lively 
temperament would allow. 

Courier chatted and laughed with the oharooal-bumers, 
and found pleasure in listening to their observations on 
things. Monoontour* looked upon them with sullen sus- 
picion ; and when the old dame pointed the way to bed, he 
climbed up with cautious and wary steps to the dark dis- 
mal loft. 

* Well, men asm, what do you think of our Calabriaas ? ' 
said Courier, as be rolled himself in his cloak and lay down 
upon the mattress which had been provided for his re- 
pose. 

* We are entrapped,' whispered Monoontour, in a hollow 
tone ; * we munt escape from here.' 

* Yes. when day breaks, and our horses are rested,' re- 
plied Coarier, yawning; * good evening; ' and in a few mi- 
nutes the fifttigues of the day had bound him in the slum- 
bers of night 

Monoontour retired to his couch, which was close beside 
that of his friend, but not to sleep. He listened to the 
moaning whistle of the wind, to the fierce barking of the 
large wolf-dogs without, to the low muttered conversation 
of the family below, and to their slow and cautious move- 
ments as they moved about ; and he felt his head swim, 
and his blood ran cold within his veins at the thought of 
his fate and that of his friend. There was no avenue of 
escape froin this horrid den, for dogs and men seemed to 
be ever on the alert to prevent one secret motion. Men- 
contour bitterly blamed the careless confidence of Courier, 
and then, as all that loved him at home, and all that he 
loved, flashed upon his mental vision, he blamed the way* 
ward curiosity and romantic precipitancy that had im- 
pelled him to undertake his present travels. Tossed upon 
a sea of mental troubles, the young Frenchman lay upon 
his sleepless couch, until he heard the first scream of 
chanticleer, and the responsive bay of a wolf-hound. 

Now, thought he, the attack will be made, and yet» 
Courier seems satisfied to slumber on. 

'Courier,' he whispered, but the sounds almost died 



I upon his lips, for a muttered response seemed to eoaefrsB 
the apartment below. 

The low deep tones of Jacopo Fippi's voice, mingled with 
the shriller accents of his wife, rose on the listener's qweh- 
ened sense. Monoontour crawled cautiously lo an openng 
in the loft, and, bending his ear, beard Jacopo dis&netly 
say, * No, no, Nina, it is unneeessary/ 

* It is not unnecessary, Jacopo,' replied his wife ;' Ibr al- 
though one looks pale and tdckly a little, the other is sterong 
and hearty, and will match you at knife and trenditf any 
day. You nmt kUl tkem both, J ieU yam; so be quick 
about it' 

* It is not that I grudge to do it,' said Jacopo^ cavtiouslj 
pulling on his garments; *but 1 think that if I kill ihe 
white one« it is enough.' 

*Kill them both, Jacopo, 1 tell you I' repeated tbe oik 
Ions, relentless wifi). * It will not cost yon mueh more 
trouble.' 

The perspiration streamed over tbe brow, and bathed 
the breast of the listening Frenchman. His heart struck 
audibly ag>iha8t his sides, and his parched tongue okve to 
his palate, as he heard Jacopo rub the edge dT his large 
wood-knift» upon a sandstone, and then cautiously begin to 
a5«cend the lad«ler leading ro his dormitory, followed by 
his wife. Monoontour h^i just time to conceal himsd^ 
when the rays of a lamp streamed through the chink of the 
door; and then it cautiously opened, revealing Jaoopo and 
his spouse ; the fi>nner armed with a huge knifi^ the Istier 
bearing the Uynp. * Hnsh ! * said the wife in a low whisper ; 
*move gently;' and the brigands slowly approached the 
couch where Courier slept 

Trembling and unable to utter a cry, Moncontour at 
last heard a gash, as if the knife had severed some tough 
ligature, and then he heard the lamp fiill, some nmaertd 
sentences of disappointment, the retreating fiiotsteps of 
the oharooal-bumers, and then all was still once mors. 

Ah ! who can paint the horrors of the succeeding hour 
to that poor youth. As the day broke, and the bustle of 
life became more audible, the silence and loneliness of hn 
positkm grew so unsupportable, that in his agony he 
uttered a tfbout of pain. 

' Hilio ! I am glad you are awake,' dried old Jaoopo^ 
suddenly, from the kitchen. * I was afraid I had distnrtisd 
yon when I came up finr the ham.' 

* Well, what cheer, Monoontour P' cried Courier, as he 
rose and shook himself. * I have had pleasant dreams at 
any rate, my boy. 1 wish ws may have as pleasant* break- 
fast' 

Monoontour was bewildered and chagrined, bat he M 
not spaik. 

* Come away,' cried Nina Fippi, with a matronly 
as her gueste appeared aaongst the ikmily. * I 
Jaoopo to kill these two capons for your brei^cfest; so that 
you shall not go ont to the hills without a good foandatioii 
on your stomachs.' 

* I was afraid that I had spilt the oil from our lamp 
upon you with my awkwardness,' said Jacopo to Courier, 
laughing ; * but you have escaped without stain, I see^ and 
all right.' 

The Calabrians feasted their guests with the best their 
means afi\>rded, and modestly but firmly reftised any re- 
ward. They led them to the borders of their mountains, 
and pointed out their future route; and then they shook 
hands with them with regretfiil smiles. 

*■ Generous peasants,' said Courier, as he waved his hand 
to them. 

' And ungenerous guest was I,' muttered Monoontouv 
as he kissed his hand to them, and bowed farewell. 

The two friends pursued their course, and finished tbe 
tour they had prescribed for themselves; but Moncontoor 
never afterwai^ forgot to declare that tbe noblest lesson 
he had learned was to know that national pr^udices are 
often national errors ; that kindness is not confined to lo- 
calities, nor generosity to nations; and that it is easier 
to sleep, beliering the best of human kind, than when the 
brain is full of suspicions, and the breast procreant wi^ 
fears. .-..y.u.^v. 
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THE NEW ORTHOGRAPHY. 

To An Engllilunaa Tisiting the Ckintinent for the first time, 
fioth^ig is more flattering than the firequeucy of his eu- 
ooimiers with men, and still more with ladies, who speak 
and adequateljr appreciate Uia language, and this notwith- 
^anding tbo acknowledged difficulty of acquiring the pro- 
DiUMiation. The case, however, is not always so faTOiir- 
able. On the contrary, he sometimes meets with persons 
who weail him with objections to the English orthography ; 
aod when such are made, they are commonly accompanied 
with a tone and description of remark which convey cen- 
sure, coloured with contempt, ilemonstmnce, raillery, 
argument, neyertheless, arfe so blended with a species of 
qifirolott^nesa, that one has no difficulty in tracing the 
t»ro of the conversation to the chagrin of disappointment. 
Profitless labour has been expended on the acquirement of 
the pronunfiiation ; for^ if self-taught, and many are so, they 
on read EngUsh, as they say, well, but find themselves 
ott^ly pozaled and discomfited when an Englishman be- 
pua to speak. All hinguages which have a literature, it 
n 0Garoe]y needful to remark, are guilty of departing more 
' or leas from the obvious pronunciation ; but everybody 
I ^ems agreed that the Eoglish is more fro ward than other 
! knguages — that its orthography is frivolous and coquetish 
i to a degree that might almost justifV the continental world 
i ia a scheme to abandon it. Many Englishnien themselves 
I are ashamed of their language for its orthographical de- 
Bierits, and one American newspaper has adopted a mode 
I of printing which is more intelligible to foreigners than to 
Datives. It may be worth while to turn thi^ whole matter 
over in one's mind, and see what can be said for the old 
orUiography. Foreigners, if they honour us by learning 
our language, are entitled to have all the concessions in 
eur power made to them ; even though it cannot be con- 
cealed that they could scarcely be more worthily occupied ; 
while those to whom the English is a mother-tongue will 
not be the wor.«e for bring fortified against the sallies of 
tb^ continental neighbours, if any fair and successful 
fxpUnation can be given of the wayward course which its 
orthography haa thought fit to take. 

Languages, like men, have a way of their own, which no 
legislation can reach; they change with the centuries, but 
cannot have their symbols shifted as an army its costume. 
For this reason, orthography will endure no violent thwart- 
ing of its tendencies; nor can any attempt to constitute a 
new English orthography, such as that alluded to, be finally 
6QcoessfuL From whom is derived the orthography of a 
kngoage ? Of course, from its writers ; and tho^e especially 
who write in earnest, who are, indeed, its only writers, 
^ill these consent to publish their thoughts in a strange, 
grotesque garb, to receive a welcome something like that 
of hooded Hottentots from the south of Africa? The rela- 
tion between the soul and the eye; the thinking being 
viihin, which conceives, forms, and gives expression to 
thought, and the instrument which peculiarly connects it 
with the outer world, and reacts on it in many mysterious 
ways, forbids the hope as foolish and presumptuous. The 
labours of the poet, how often are they expended in purg- 
ing Ms lines of words which, in some subtle manner, ofiend 
the eye, and through it the poetic sensibility. Association 
is ever at work to identify thought and its symbol ; no that 
& change in the latter would instantly communicate itself 
to the former; and what of familiarity would be wanting 
ID that, would be vividly felt as deficient in this. Poetry, 
philosophy, romance — every form of thought, indeed, which 
aims at a universal influence, rises on general experience, 
and ascends higher than it, only by building upon it. 
Sbakspeare*s power overall English minds at this day de- 
pends chiefly on those passages which meet most com- 
pletely the triple want of all minds — the spiritual, the 
aural, and the ocular necessity ; and everybody must have 
felt, in reading the plays of our poet, that their sympathy 
is often interrupted by a strange verbal usage, until fre- 
quent study has formed for the poems a class of associa- 
tions proper to themselves. 
But, setting aside the proposal of a new orthography 
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as violent and unnatural, are we to be satisfied with the 
old, as something better than a new one, or simply as the 
gift of fat^ with which, now that we have it without remedy, 
we must content ourselves as well as we can, notwithstand- 
ing its uncouth form and its supposed deviation from rule 
and reason ? Is it a slough into which, somehow or other, 
we have fallen, or has the spirit of our fathers been guided 
by a divine instinct in bequeathing to us this inheritance? 
No historian can fix an epoch in English orthography, 
when, by an act of will and foolish intention, it was turned 
out of its natural course, and forced to run in new and 
artificial channels.* Nature, who ever works wisely, has 
been the only legislator in the affair; and, as one loves 
all ber wise ways, one well read in our literature will 
cherish each of those mystic characters, which, appropri- 
ately inscribed, can make the heart to tremble under the 
sweet shocks of poesy, and the spirit to feel immortal when 
philosophy records her dreams and visions. 

The tendency of every symbol, as language, is to become 
refined, and that in proportion to the force of the principle 
of civilization out of which it has arisen, and with whose 
history its own is allied. But this tendency manifests it- 
self indefinitely more in regard to sounds than written 
signs ; consequently the relation between the written and 
spoken forms of words, may indirectly serve as a criterion 
of the refinement of a language. The social life of a people, 
which fixes the tones of a language, is incomparably more 
active for change than the literary lifb which regulates its 
silent signs. A written symbol is never in the way of its 
employer ; its meaning and its sound may be ever changing, 
but itself remains possibly unaltered. Spoken language^ 
however, is exposed to a thousand casualties. Hurry, the 
desire of inspiring a soft emotion, tumultuous passion, 
craft, with the endless modifications of feeling and neces- 
sity which find expression in society, all tend to affect the 
tones of words. A literature, of course, which rises out ol 
the life of a people, will undergo corresponding changes 
with its social condition ; and these will include* changes 
in everything connected with the written symbol, which 
may be required by novelty of thought or the final purpose 
of a writer. Typographical varieties, too, as coming within 
the region of taste, and having something of the character 
of luxury, and so more closely allied to the social than to 
the literary life of a people, will advance with other things 
But little reflection will satisfy one, that orthography, from 
its special relations to the mind, lies beyond the boisterous 
influences which execute a change on language in so many 
other rettpects. . It also changes, for, indeed, nothing ter- 
restrial is exempted from variability ; but the mutation is 
slow and silent, like a distant object in a prospect when in 
paralactic motion. 

So far from implying defect, or any inherent irregula- 
rity in English pronunciation, its complexity is proof of its 
refinement ; the very difficulty of reaching it should ap- 
prise the stranger of its value ; its coy and shadowy course 
ought to be regarded as evidence of the delicate and nume- 
rous influences to which it is, and has been subjected. 
Its complexity, in short, exists only to the spectator look- 
ing on from without, and not to the well educated native 
who has mingled in scenes which have had a share in 
moulding the speech into its extant form. With the ex- 
ception of a few words, which, like the anomalies of nature, 
cannot easily find a determinate place in his mind, the 
sounds of his language are each justified by his instincts, 
lie wishes not one less; he could not tolerate the reduction 
of the extended diapason to a note fewer than fime and 
the national life have brought to him. Grammars, indeed, 
might become more easily made and learned, and pro- 
nouncing-dictionaries less bulky and portentous, if several 
sounds distinguishable to his ear were reduced to one, and 
a prim regulai'ity enforced among words which have a fo- 
mily likeness; but he argues wisely that languages are 
not made for grammars, and that they are destined to fol- 
low the wants of those who use them, not the convenienoe 
of scholars in his own land or in other countries. 

The condition, then, of our language is the work of na- 
ture — the effect of those multitudinous forces which have 
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been active in the heart of a great and progressive people. 
In proportion as socieljr has advanced, its speech has be- 
come more complicated. The orthography of a language 
is subject to a different class of laws from those which regu- 
late it as spoken ; and hence the disparity. 

But, supposing that a change as extensive as could be 
wished were effected on the English orthography, would 
nothing of importance be lost thereby ? In gaining a few 
advantages, granting the results not purely evil, should we 
forfeit no benefits? The orthography of a language is a 
monument of its history, and has the inevitable effect of 
throwing the mind into the past. It serves to connect to- 
gether the successive epochs of a nation's life ; to give to 
every generation a feeling that it speaks essentially the 
»ame language as that used by those which went before it. 
One might, indeed, with as much reason, sweep from the 
earth the ruins which lie scattered over its surface, as vio- 
lently renew the symbol of a language. Both speak to 
the same sentiment, however differently ; both silently link 
us to worlds that preceded us. If the architectural re- 
mains of the past are perpetually mouldering away, yield- 
ing to the power of time, and occasionally al^o to the con- 
veniences of the new people which are bom to the soil 
which their ancestors trod, we say, it matters not; the 
process is natural and necessary, and cannot, on the whole, 
produce harm* There is always enough of the past re- 
mnining; and everything is ever growing older, so as to 
keep the world in store of whatever is valuable in the feel- 
ing connected with it But any general renovation of the 
world's ftimiture would be bad and incommodious; not 
less so a summary change of a people's language, in any 
such respect as would disrupt the connection between its 
present life and its past One of such respects is the or^ 
thugraphy of a language ; for, however insensible its influ- 
ence, or how diflicult soever it may be to render account 
of its power so as to satisfy a fiistidious mind, there can be 
no doubt, we think, of the fiiot itself. It is from this con- 
sideration that we should object to the set and purposed 
removal, by any general measure, of the silent letters in 
many classes of words. Once they were not silent, and 
that they are so now reminds us of a time prior to our 
own, and of a life that formerly stood in the room of ours. 
Let tiiem drop away one by one, if so it be the will df na- 
ture working by the will of man. If it be said they are 
stumbling-blockis, we ask, to whom? Not to educated na- 
tives ; not in any sense whatever. If it be confessed that 
the plea is in behalf of strangers, we repeat that while all 
proper assistance should be given to foreign students, a 
language should be allowed to grow freely and fully with- 
out the slightest reference to any but those to whom it be- 
longs. Any person seriously wishing to add a new symbol 
to Ms own, will accept it as it springs from the history of 
a people. 

The more also one remarks the history of pronunoiation, 
in its perpetual fluctuation, and the nature of those ten- 
dencies which induce this change, the more will he besads- 
hed of the injury which would folIow^ any general and radi- 
cal alteration of the orttiography. Pronunciation, like 
other tilings, is a little subject to fashion, and oscillates 
between extremes; from which fact, a change in the direc- 
tion of the old pronunciation, when the sounds degenerate 
into effeminacy, is not at all unlikely; indeed, it is ex- 
ceedingly probable. The orthography conserves the obso- 
lete, but strong, natural forms of our language, and makes 
a return towards them (though not to them) for force and 
energy, should these through excessive civilisation be lost 
always a possible thing. Poetry and written prose have 
often had to do this, when soft and pretty nothings were 
wearying the heart with their monotony. Vigour has been 
drawn from the old writers, with which to renew the life 
of poesy. So may it be, and partly is, with pronunciation. 
Ever the heroic symbol is before our eyes, a little polished 
and changed, but still venerable and full of suggestion. 
Should the sounds of our language become too refined (and 
some have quite enough melted away in conversation), no- 
thing would make a restoration easier, than the fact of the 
old forms being yet ejwtant and universally familiar. In- 



deed, were there no other reason than this, we sboold ob- 
ject to any general change in the English orthography. 
The proverb, * Keep a thing a hundred years, and you wUl 
find a use for it' is as applicable here as to anything die. 

With strangers, among the class of objectors, there are 
a vast number of words which are ever being made tbe 
butt of their humour, arising either fh)m ignorance, or fhNB 
imperfeok acquaintance with the language. These words, 
of which ndghtf couJd^ uxmldf course, knot, knight, tight, 
are specimens, have all the reason in the world for preserv- 
ing their orthography. Might cannot be changed into 
mite, without oonfUsion, nor would into wood, although, by 
such a change, they would be conformed more to rule, in 
the vulgar sense of that word. As little could knight drop 
the k without running into night, or knot into not 8i^ 
might be turned into site, according to rule, but would 
thereby lose its meaning. Let one open a book, sad note 
each word as he goes along, commenting with himself on 
those which must appear anomalous to a stranger, aad he 
vrill find how vast are the number which need their pre- 
sent orthography, in order to distinguish them from words 
Eronounc^ almost or altogether in Uie same manner, 
uch words present difficulties to the learner, we admit 
but we are only anxious to show that they have a reason. 
Another set of words are said to have entirely tbe same 
pronunciation, with a quite different orthography, when. If 
the purest pronunciation be referred to, there will be found 
to be a real and effecdve variety, however delicate it may 
be. The orthography p<Mnt8 back to a time when the 
difference in the utterance was greater, and fimrarda when 
it may be necessary to restore the ancient and ohsolete 
pronunciation. 

Such are the views which a consideration of tiiis subject 
has led us to form, stated in brief; bnt adequately enoogb, 
we hope, to assist in the formation of an opinion on it 
We oonf^ to have been considerably annoyed by the per- 
petual talk of the absurdity of iilnglish orthography, nor 
can one mix comfortably with men on the continent, with- 
out having something to say in defence of his mother^ 
tongue. Nothing, however, which we have said, ia meant 
to imply that there is no room for improvement or that 
nothing can be done for regulating the orthography of oor 
language. Although the highest reason of the difficult 
of English pronunciation consists in tbe great refinenoent 
at which it has arrived, it is yet possible so to watch the 
tendencies at work in society as to assist it m its direction. 
Instinctively, indeed, this is always more or less done ; and 
everybody is aware that there are some words which are 
changing their orthography, though slowly, and that many 
others, in the course of ages, have lost their original form. 
Certain typographical practices, such as marking the prin- 
cipal words by an initial capital letter, are also changed, 
and that with great advantage. No writer in modem 
times has innovated with greater boldness, and yet vrith 
less result in this respect than Isaac Taylor. We allude 
to his use of small instead of capital letters fbr beginning 
adjectives formed from the proper names of countries and 
the quarters of the globe. All his genius has not prooared 
him a single follower, so fhr as we know, in this practioe. 

To an Englishman acquainted with German, nothing of 
the kind is more interesting than the resembUnoe between 
the radical words of that and of his own language, notwith- 
standing the difference which, at first sight appeared to 
separate them. What assists the pleasure is Uie likeness 
in the written form of the words, which is often much 
greater than- in the spoken. The change which time and 
circumstances have effected over words sprung from tbe 
same root, so &r fh>m destroying the feeling of relation- 
ship, only adds to its intensity. The family face is there, 
however altered ; and what we do not find in the individual 
features scrupulously compared, we discover in the im> 
pression of the whole. Remove, however, the old ortho- 
graphy ; cut up the words, prune and sort them according 
to the pretdest fashion, and what becomes of this fbeling of 
affinity ! No man need regard this sentiment as unimpor- 
tant It is, indeed, qmU} the reverse. It serves to miti- 
gate all the stupid prejudices which rise out of a &lse 
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piklriotuiii, and to aagroent indefinitely the pleasure with 
whidi the stores of another literature are made one's own 
bj study. 

Change in the orthography must oome gradually, as in 
nature^ the model of everything true, good, and beautiiVil. 
Ever with the necessity comes tiie change ; but so long as 
thttt necessity is feeble, or, as in the present case, has refer- 
eaoe to others, and not to those who give law to the lan- 
guage, nothing worthy can follow alteration. No English- 
man feels the slightest embarrassment with the thousands 
of words which require painftil labour on the part of the 
foreigner to learn. The sign has been associated from in- 
(kocy with its sound, nor could any compensation be to him 
fuffictent for the disgust and mortification with which he 
would view any riolent attempt to alter the s3rmbol linked 
to all the poetry of his childhood, and to all the Tenerable 
truth which his manhood has gleaned from the harrests 
of thought that his ancestors have sown in thdr immortal 
langoage. 
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No. XU. 

WHAT BRFUX V8 OH TBI WAT TO SDIOAPORB — A SAGO WOEK 

— FAJtTlOULABS ABOUT PBHAMG — PASSAGE TO OALCCTTA. 

Wb got under wdgh on the afternoon of the 19th Novem- 
ber, and proceeded round the east side of the island of 
Hong-RoDg, by a narrow rocky channel called, by the 
pilot, F*4a-mun. Night coming on we anchored among 
the- tslandsy and next morning held our way down the 
China Sea. When &irly clear of the coasts we had the 
north-east monsoon blowing very strong, with rainy and 
cluody weather. The sea was also running high, and as 
we were goiug right befi>re the wind, and consequently 
getting no steadying from it, the rolling of the ship was 
mlent and inoeesant Daring the day this was all very 
veQ ; our vain efforts to walk the deck while the ship was 
aloiQst dipinng her yard-ums in the water, or to ei\}oy a 
Toeal below without loss and personal damage, afforded 
only amusement; but at night the case was different In 
vain did I wedge and pad myself all round, and even tie 
myself to my couch, — the ceaseless roll soon worked me 
UK«e, and I had it all to do over again. I tried also to fix 
nijself in a chair in a comer st the cabin, but it wouldn't 
•!o,— Morpheus would not visit such a rolling, creaking 
!uk on any terms. Another night passed in similar un- 
HTailing efforts; we seemed possessed with a perpetual mo- 
'km, ai^ sleep fled ; but towards morning I got up on deck, 
jaded and chafed, arranged the lee forebrace in an oblong 
cdl dose to the main-mast, laid myself flat in the hollow 
formed thus by the rope, made it tight all round, and — ao- 
tJially fell asleep. My repose, however, was of short dura- 
tion, for at sunrise the watch began to wash decks, and I 
«as dislodged. A swinging cot, I daresay, would have 
remedied all this evil, but the remedy could not be ap- 
plied, for I hadn't one; and, under all circumstances, I 
believe there is no movement in a sailing vessel so hard to 
bear as this rolling. All this time, however, we were mak- 
ing noble progress ; the old ship tore through it (iunously, 
and soon brought us to calmer seas and milder weather. 
One day we sailed about 800 English miles; and the 
whole run from China lo the strait of Singapore took only 
seven days and a halt This, however, was only to the 
entrance of the strait, and before we got Curly into it some 
curious incidents befell, which I must now relate. 

The east end of Singapore Strait is bounded on the 
iMtth by Romania Point of the Malay peninsula, and on 
the south by the island of Bintang — the space between 
the two being about t^i miles wide, but much narrowed 
by islands, rocks, and sunken reefe. As a sentinel in the 
very middle of the channel, stands a bare whitened rock 
ealled Pedro Branoo, and between this and the Romania 
reefe is a clear space about two or three miles wide, 
through which ships generally pass, the rock serving as a 
good mark. Now, at noon one day, we found by the ob- 
^rvations that we were within thirty miles of this rock, 
tad, as we were advancing with a light breeze about four 



knots an hour, we expected to see it and enter the itraitB 
before dark. With this expectation the course was fixed 
directly for the rock, I at the same time re m a rk ing to the 
captain Uiat I thought it would be safer to make land first 
towards Romania Point, as, if we should miss the rock^ 
and it is quite a small «ffair~we should not be certain of 
our position. The captain, however, thought there was no 
such risk, and accordingly shaped tJie course I have men- 
tioned. By and by the evening became hasy, and we could 
not catch a sight of the mainland, as we had expected, 
from the mast-head. Nothing was thought of it, however, 
till eight o'clock came, and neither land nor rook visible. 
The night closed in cloudy and moonless, but sufildent 
starlight remuned to enable us to see objects at some dis- 
tance. A look-out was kept forward and at the mast-head, 
—indeed we were all looking out,— and we still steered 
southward, thinking that, as the wind was getting lighter, 
the rock, on account of our slow progress, must be still 
a-head. Nine o'clock came, and no rock ; but we began 
to see the loom of land in positions we did not expect, and, 
after alt^ing the course in various ways, and get^g only 
more and more puxzled, the ship was hove-to to await day- 
light About eleven o'clock, as the captain and I were 
pacing the quarter-deck, and starting all nuinner of con- 
jectures respecting our difficulties, one of the men came 
aft and told us there was a rock under the bows. Running 
forward we saw the sea breaking upon a black jagged 
mass, on which we were fi&st drifting. The helm was in- 
stantly put hard-a-port and the n^fter-yards filled, and, 
thinking that this was surely Pedro Branco at last, we 
stood westward, with lightened minds and renewed confi- 
dence. We had only a few minutes to congratulate our- 
selves on our luck when the second mate came to report 
that he saw land stretching along right a-head. We were 
plainly on the wrong scent : the rock could not have been 
Pedro Branco, and the ship was again put about But, in 
whatever direction we sailed, we were not long without 
obstructions; and so the night passed in wearing and 
tacking ship to avoid rocks and islands, that seemed to 
spring up on every side, and of which we knew nothing 
I turned m at midnight, and on going upon deck again at 
daybreak, I found them still at the same work, and utterly 
ignorant of Uieir whereabouts. At first we imagined we 
heA got down into Rhio Strait, but as we altered our bear- 
ings we found appearances that would not agree with that 
supposition, and, after spending the whole forenoon in vabi 
conjectures, the meridian altitude of the sun, together with 
the previous observations for the longitude, showed that 
we were down to the eastward of Bintang, in a narrow 
rocky strait between that island and Pulo Pa^jang. It 
then became evident that whenever we had opened Singa- 
pore Strait the previous night, a current had swept us to 
the eastward, while we still continued to sail southward. 
The difficulty now was to get hack again against a freshen- 
ing north wind and an adverse current ; the track being 
also beset by sunken shoals, in addition to the rodcs above 
water. About noon we passed the wreck of a ship. The 
tops of her three masts, with the rigging attached, were 
standing out of the water, and, from the fireshness of their 
appearance, we judged she must have been lost recently. 
She bad struck on some of the hidden dangers, and thai 
sunk in about twelve fathoms water, — not a very enoou^ 
raging spectacle for us ; and indeed it was a wonder we 
did not meet the same fate during the night All day we 
continued beating to the northwards against a high wind 
and sea, the squalls coming so strong occasionally that we 
expected to see some of the masts go overboard ; but we 
were obliged to carry on, to prevent us going among the 
rocks to leeward. About eight o'clock at night — dark and 
squally — we got close to the north-east comer of Bintanft 
which we expected to weather, and then have a fidr wind 
and open sea. All hands were kept on deck, and all were 
eagerly watching the line of white breakers which we were 
evidently approaching. A man being placed in the main- 
chains to try for soundings, the first heave gave fifteen 
fathoms : * We'll do it ! ' was the general exclamation ; but 
the wind shifted a little, and the soiU began to shake. 
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* Keep her taXV said our skipper, ' and take another pull 
at the lee main-brace.' As the lead was kept going, the 
water shoaled gradually to tweWe and ten fathoms ; but 
the headland was now looming broad on the lee bow, and 
we thought we were just on the eve of weathering it, when 
all at onoe a bright star— Jupiter, I think it was— shone 
out from the clouds near the horizon, and showed us the 
sea breaking Airiouslj over a reef that stretched out right 
a-head of us. Th^ helm was instantly put hard over, but 
the heavy swell caused the ship to miss stays, and she 
drifted rapidly towards the rocks. I thought our cruise 
was up, and I just cast a rapid glance over the deck to see 
what t might lay hold of to give me support in the water. 
Two minutes more and the old ship's timbers would have 
parted company, when the captain sung out to put the 
helm hard-a-weather and square the after-yards. This 
made the ship go round in a circle, with her head towards 
the shore, and, though a dangerous operation, was our only 
chance. Had the ship been loaded it could hardly have 
been successful, but being light in ballast her movements 
were quick, and she gathered way and rounded to on the 
other tack just in time to elude the thundering breakers 
under our lee. Not wishing to try such another experi- 
ment, we stood off to the eastward under reduced sail till 
daylight, then put about, rounded the point easily, and 

gyt into the stralL In passing along the north shore of 
intang, we saw another wreck with her three lower masts 
and the bowsprit end sticking out among the rocks. About 
seven o'clock at night we dropped anchor in Singapore 
Roads. We learned on shore that the wreck off Pulo Pan- 
jang was that of the Mars, a ship bound to London with a 
Singapore cargo. She struck on a sunken rock one morn- 
ing while the officers were at breakfast, and just gave them 
time to get out the boats before she went down. The other 
wreck was the Parsee, a Greenock ship bound to Shanghai, 
lost a few days previously, and the crew and part of the 
cargo saved. 

We staid twelve days at Singapore, taking in a cargo of 
Japan wood, Manilla hemp, cowries, &c., for Calcutta. The 
weather being very rainy, I was confined a good deal to 
the ship, and almost the only new thing I saw on this visit 
was an establishment for the preparation of sago. This 
article of food is obtained from the pith of a palm that 
grows abundantly in various islands of the Archipelago. 
The Malays separate the farinaceous matter from the pith 
by maceration in water, and after being dried it is rolled 
up in leaves so as to form parcels about the size and shape 
of sugar-loaves. In this state it is brought in native ves- 
sels to Singapore, where it is prepared for the European 
market chiefly by the Chinese, the process adopted being 
as follows : The crude sago is first mixed with water and 
strained into large tubs, where it is purified by repeated 
washings with water, and, from the smell and appearance 
of the mixture, it is evident that a degree of fermentation 
is allowed to take place. Being sufficiently cleaned, it is 
run into long and narrow wooden troughs, where the water 
drains off and leaves the sago like wet pipe-clay. From 
these troughs it is dug in square lumps, and laid out to 
dry on wocden tables ; when dried and broken down it 
constitutes sago-flour, which is brought to this country in 
large quantities for the purpose of starching cloth. If it 
is to be made into pearl sago, the lumps are not dried, but 
put immediately mto sieves made of split rattans, and 
sifted through, and the moist grains, being made to &11 
into shallow iron pans heated over ftimaoes, are instantly 
dried and hardened. 

Leaving Singapore and getting into Malacca Strait, we 
were carried aloog by a fair wind in four days to Penang, 
where we stopped a week and filled up the ship with betel- 
nut, pepper, nutmegs, &o., for Calcutta. On the morning 
of our arrival I had a drive through the town with the 
captain, and in the cool of the evening I walked to the foot 
of the mountains, four miles out The town is inhabited 
chiefly by Malays, Ctiinese, and natives of India, together 
with a few Europeans. The level country about the town 
is occupied by plantations of betel-nut, nutmegs, cloves, i 
sugar-cane, &a, and is intersected by excellent roads. The j 



luxuriant tropical vegetation and the balmy, delicious 
reminded me strongly of Batavia ; and at both places oni 
could feel that mere animal existenoe was a positive ei^oj^ 
ment Most tropical fruits are grown here, but we ha4 
not fallen on the best season for them, and mangostecu 
(the finest friiit of the Straits) were, to our great regret 
quite out 

Landing from the ship one morning at sunrise, I drovi 
in a palanquin carriage to the foot of the Signal-hill, aoJ 
then walked to the top by a winding path three and a half 
miles long—the whole distance from the town to the flaf* 
staff being eight miles, and the height of the mountuB 
being about 2400 feet It was dreadfully scorching work 
toiling up ^the thermometer at the ship standing at 90 deg. 
in the shaae), but the cool breexe and magnificent view d 
the top fully recompensed me. I had also, in Uie coum 
of the ascent, to traverse some rocky defiles that were v»y 
cool and ref^hing. On the top of the hill there are seve- 
ral bungalows, where the European residents, or invalidf 
from India, reside occasionally to enjoy the bracing air. 
The largest of these houses belongs to the governor. A 
quantity of coffee is grown on the hill-top, but the sides 
are covered by the native forests except near the bas^ 
where there are a f^w clearings for nutmeg plantations A 
telegraph is maintained on tbo summit fbr the purpoee d 
signalling ships to the town, and eommnnicating messagss 
from the governor when he happens to be residing in this 
< highland home.' I found the telegraph-keeper very at- 
tentive and obliging, showing me over all the houses and 
gardens, and making me take breakfiist with him, without 
expecting any pecuniary return. The view fh)m the station 
embraces nearly the whole of the island, with a great pan 
of the opposite coast of Kiddah and the islands adjacent 
Pulo Penang (which means * Betel-nut Island'), called 
also Prince of Wales' Island, was presented to a C^)taia 
Light, about sixty years ago, by the king of Kiddah, as a 
marriage-portion with his daughter. Captain Light made 
it over to the East India Company, and it is now nnder 
one government with Singapore and Malacca. The Com- 
pany acquired also a tract of land on the Kiddah side, 
about thirty miles long and three or four wide, separated 
from Penang by a narrow strait It is called Provinoe 
Wellesley, and is chiefly valuable for the growth of rioe 
and sugar. 

The climate of Penang is considered healthy, notwith- 
standing that the average temperature is high; and the 
low lands rather marshy. During our stay, the thermo- 
meter at noon sometimes stood above 90 deg., and the 
direct n^s of the sun were most intolerable, although 
the island is in 6 deg. north latitude, and the sun had then 
attained its furthest southing. The temperature on the 
hill, however, is much lower, and of the healthfolness and 
invigorating effects of a residence on it there can be no 
question; indeed, I should imagine there are few places 
where one could spend a season with more en^ioymeDt 
The rainy season of Penang lasts from September to about 
the end of December, but rain falls occasionally all the 
year round, and at the worst season it is seldom inooo- 
venient as it comes chiefly in heavy showers in the after- 
noon and night The average annual quantity of rain en 
the hills is said to be 118 inches, and on the plains 66. 

On the 23d December we left Penang and continued oar 
voyage to Calcutta. Being the season of the north-east 
monsoon, we had light foul winds all up the Bay of Ben- 
gal, but the sea was smooth and the weather ezoeedingly 
beautiful. In our course we first kept pretty close to the 
Malay Peninsula, passing in sight of many islands near 
the mainland ; then we stretched over to &e Andaxnaxa, 
and had to work to windward for a few days before we 
could weather them. Barren Island, one of the outlying 
members of this group, is an active volcano, and, as we 
passed pretty close, clouds of smoke were seen issuing from 
the crater. On new-year's night we were close up to Great 
Coco Island, at the north end of the Andamans. That 
night was remarkably clear, even for the tropics; and I 
have it noted that the planets Venus, Bdars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn were all visible at once, together with the mooB 
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iiree days old — an assemblage more brilliant than can 
well be imagined by one who has seen them only in these 
bgfnr dimes of ours. In tropical skies the krger planets 
field a pretty strong light, and I have frequently seen the 
nasts and even ropes clearly shadowed on the deck by the 
nhrery rays of Venus or Jupiter; and on one occasion, 
vhich I have mentioned, the light of the latter did us right 
pK»d serrice. 

In pai!t»ing next day between the Great and Little Coco 
blanda, we crossed a remarkable line of agitated water, 
«h«« waves were foaming and breaking as & upon a reef, 
while the sea at each side was nearly quite smooth. This 
must haTe been produced by the meeting of currents, as 
there were no shoals to give rise to the phenomenon ; and, 
indeed, among straits and islands, a similar appearance was 
by no means uncommon, although we had neier seen it so 
well marked as at this place. 

Seventeen days after leaving Penang we came up to the 
outer floating light at the mouth of the Hoogly, and a fbw 
hours afterwards we received a pilot and leadsman firom 
the pilot-brig Tavoy. The light-vessel was anchored in 
«i^t &tboms water, about thirty-five miles firom land, the 
saod reefe that stretch out firom the mouths of the Ganges 
going a ibw miles further. In the course of the evening we 
^passed the upper floating light, twelve miles firom land, 
-and at night we anchored in the mouth of the Hoogly, off 
fiaugor Island. 

Flat sandy tracts, so low as to be visible only a few miles 
off, covered with scanty dingy vegetation, relieved here 
and there by a ibw gaunt unhappy-looking palms, their 
leafy crowns, worn and dusty, waving over some miserable 
human habitations that made the dreary waste only a little 
less Ibrlom ; such was the scene that surrounded us — the 
shores of India, which, seen through the medium of early 
associations and hopeftil prospects, have been gilded with 
to maay imaginary beauties, and on which, kindled by a 
few nov^el sights and much ardent anticipation, such glow- 
ing enthnsiasm has been expended. 



A SUMMER-DAY BY A LOCH-SIDE. 

GxyTLB reader (for it was a most courteous fimcy of old 
penmen to honour thee with such pleasant adjective), 
we will conceive of thee as one living amid the strife and 
hum of busy city, treading the oven of parching streets, 
or choked by ungrateful dust, or plying most clerkly pen 
at a dim window glimmering out on some back court, where 
the smnt oomes sulking down ftom congregated vents, as 
if to smother with smutty showers the forlorn mignionette 
or other herb, that fkintly tells that f^om the free bowers 
and green fields of a more open world city-building man 
first came. We shall blindfold thee among thy multitudes, 
and convey thee far off to an out-world spot, and there 
undo thy darkling eyelids, and give thee heart's ease in 
the pleasance of a summer-day by a loch-side. It is a loch 
gentle as thyself^ shimmering and rippling with smiles, 
and watched by green encircling hills. Fame has spoken 
few praises for it, and guide-books have led the tourist far 
oat of its way, save when some chance wayfarer comes to 
eool his pilgrim feet among the wavelets that startle the 
sedgy margin. Traditions have haunted its shore, but they 
have not travelled much fkrther. Poets have not fancied 
it, yet it has gleamed and wormed on its bed through the 
irrey centuries of time, content among its mountain soli- 
tudes, and finding good cheer in the bleat of browsing 
sheep, the shy companionship of clanging moorfowl, or the 
swatter and plunge of its own web-footcd wild ones. We 
will have a long summer-day of it, so we will be afoot be- 
times. Over the green hills that watch this mountain-tarn 
the son comes with streaky dawn. He has come ever since 
it was a world, and he comes again to renew his diurnal 
friendship. There is the sort of grey interval that comes 
between twilight and the full flush of his unshorn beams. 
No sensations can be finer than those experienced in seeing 
the eastern clouds relent and glow with the glimmer of 
coming day. The grey sleepy twilight lies in the valleys 
as if it would resist the coming light. Sounds come on 



the ear with quick minuteness ; the moody, whispering 
ripple of the lake, the poppling flow of some moorland 
brooklet seeking its way from the high grounds, the soli- 
tary bleat of a sheep, the uneasy motion of the sedgy wild- 
lings, the eerie, whiffering noise of a grass-fly, or gobbling 
crow of moorcock. These make the silence the more felt» 
although so many interruptions of it. No poet was ever 
more at home with his subject than the great dramatist in 
his allusions to the dawn of morning. There is a charm 
in their vejy mention, and they are scattered over his 
ever-famous page in endless variety of beauty. In his 
magnificent mind the conception of an object which met 
the common gaze with the same appearances, found ex- 
pression as his sovereign fancy willed. Who that has seen 
the dawn of morning but must have recalled ' the lacing 
of yon severing clouds ? ' or the flush of day but must have 
had that line coming over him like a sunburst, in which 
Vjoeund day stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops?' 
Then, too» there is the exquisite quiet beauty of those other 
lines-- 

* Bat, look, the morn. In nueet mantle dad. 
Walks o*er the dew of yon high eattern hUL* 

But we are lingering on the lake-side. The silver lace 
that fringes the glimmering grey looks like light in ecstacy. 
Contrasted with the sombre mass below, it looks as if it 
would remain unchanged ; but it expandis into looser out- 
line, the grey lingering twilight trembles away, and the 
startling light leaps along to some western hill-side, as if 
to warn away the darkness that would sleep in the valleys ; 
and in a little the doubt of coming dawn has lost itself 
amid the positive reality of assured day. 

Sunrise has ever been a simile for the ascendancy of 
moral truth in the world, and no more befitting symbol 
can be found in wide nature. The parallel is so strong 
that men have delighted to use it, as if they fblt something 
more than a mere encouragement of analogy fh)m it. Error 
would present its base-bom obstacle as if it would stay the 
rise of the moral luminary, but onward and onward comes 
the golden dawn, until all opposing influences are in vain, 
and the blessed light, to irradiate and gladden a world, 
leaps into fhll effulgence. 

Day has begun on the lake-side, and the soft uplands 
are trim and f^h in the glitter of morning. There is a 
slight commotion as some wild ducks come with tumbling, 
rugged flight, and alight with a splash in the sedgy water. 
Then the loud quack, and stir, and plunge for a moment, 
when, as if uneasy in the ftill light, they shake themselves 
up with banging wing, and betake themselves off, in their 
wild fireedom, to some other haunt among the neighbouring 
wilds. There is no sound of busy men, or smoky hum of 
city. The echoes of human lifb have fallen fiir short of 
this sequestered spot, which dreams and rejoices in the 
completeness of pastoral solitude. No object but what is 
in keeping with it meets the eye. The swallow is aloft — 
the brave and blithesome rover of the sky — wandering * at 
his own wild will' — sometimes coasting up the spongy 
shore of the lake, and uttering his cheerful, twittering 
click as he spirits himself away into fhrther flight, heedless 
of forming friendship with the sluggish tenants of the sedge. 
A dainty little bird is the swallow — the darling of the sky 
— the friend of man, yet a fViend whose acquaintanceship is 
scarcely ever more than that of mere sight. One is half- 
inclined to believe that the race never die, and that the 
annual risiters are the identical individuals who have come 
since the world began. The lark, too, is flup overhead — 
the minstrel king of these pastoral wilds — rising elate in 
morning pride, and soaring and singing on until the mea- 
dow, and the lake, and the flashing sunshine are resonant 
with his lay. One would almost think, as he carries him- 
self on and on, that he would finish only in the higher 
skies, and stretch beyond the limits of* this dim spot which 
men call earth.' The insect tribe are on wing, too, and 
the wild bee comes cruising past, lingering fi}r a moment 
with burley hum round some odd scratch in the soft soil, 
or quiet wild flower that does not grudge to be beautifiil 
though hidden amid the wilds. The whaup wheels and 
sails with plaintive cry, as if it would create terrors in its 
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breast only for its maternal solicitude to be put forth the 
more for the youne care that presses the secret spot * low 
down i* the broom/ 

The day wears on, until noonday, in summerly beauty, 
is over hill and dale. The sky is bright in the sunny purity 
of the ripening season, looking as if it had foresworn the 
drizzly fbgs of duller months. The scene does not possess 
the sights and sounds of woodland regions, but a calm re- 
pressed feeling rests over all The centre object of the 
landscape— the beaudful loch— lies, a sheet of purity, 
dreaming and wreathing itself m gentle ripples. And so 
hour after hour by the loch^de passes by, and the flush 
of day looks as if it knows no decline. The sheep, in wide 
dispersion, are browsing away from the hollows, and dot- 
ting the green uplands. The eye and ear are arrested by 
the manoeuvring tact of a shepherd's dog, which, with 
sagacious bark, executes its master's will in turning some 
fleecy wanderers to their track. With what strange effect the 
short, hard bark of the dog comes across the soft downs ! and 
the shepherd himself, in the fhr glare, how he wends his way 
— ^the sullen hint of that authority that in the busy world 
sways the operations of man. But another sound dins on 
the ear; it is the knocking of a cart-wheel as it winds its 
way along the white road, laden with the motley merchan- 
dise of some adventurous cadger, who sits handling on his 
h^ped cart A man of keen vision and worldly temper is 
this same man of skins, profound in tobacoo, and doling out 
of gills of oil, and handling of floury loaves. He will stop 
at some peat-reeking cottage-door a mile or two &rther on, 
where sunfreckled children will come about him, while their 
maternal help bargains for the week's supply. 

The long summer afternoon has been brightening over 
this peaceful scene, and the more golden tint in the clouds 
and the richer glow of the sunshine tell that time has been 
speeding on. Yet the dn^ seems loth to grow old, but 
would keep shining on with a freshness that cannot fide, 
as if all that was pure and pleasant was to be found here. 
The whole scene seems so self-contained and serenely beau- 
tifhl that one can scarcely imagine a world lying beyond 
the ridges that shut in the view. Couldst thou believe, 
most gentle reader, that &r beyond this peaceful spot the 
^ant life of bustling multitudes and din and clamour of 
life is going on? Yes; on this same blessed summer-day, 
when the sky breathes peace on earth and good-will among 
men, it pay be that, in some &r-off city, the clash of revo- 
lution ma^ be bursting out, and the mighty uproar of in- 
ternal strife howling on the terrified air. Barricades may 
be blocking up streets, and shot and shell smashing down 
these rugged structures, and dying men cursing their fel- 
lows in horrible deaths. But for knowing what dissimilar 
elements this world consists ol^ one would ^bnost doubt 
the possibility of such a thing, for one sees no heel-mark 
of a guilty (&in among these quiet regions. 

The mellow splendour of the summer night is, however, 
on the scene, looking as if it increased in its beauty as the 
day waned to its close. There lies the lake, without a 
wrinkle on its breast, the joy and pride of the guardian 
hills that crowd around it A long summer-day has been 
over it, and tints of still more golden hue are in store for 
it for the west is flushing with glories that rude speech 
cannot tell. The hot, gUring bkze has lost itself, and 
endless freaks and hues brighten and smile overhead. Oh, 
it is a pririlege to be abroad on such an evening by the 
loch-side ! A serener state of mind becomes our own as 
we saunter along the springy foggage that dispreads itself 
between the water and the more solid Und. The mind 
would swim in the reverie of thought without a care, and 
bask in a freedom in keeping with the genius of the hal- 
lowed night But symptoms of a stir are still distinguish- 
able, fbr these strange birds keep muttering to themselves. 
There is a perpetual clatter among the water-lilies, and 
dark shootings to and fro, and jerking of heads, and now 
and then a plunge, which disturbs the lake for for around. 
One bird rises at last and with a fkncy of its own stretches 
across the l&ke; but look how it goes! Its danglings 
dark web-feet keep touch, touching the quiet water at every 
stroke of its wingn; and as it skims away into the bosom 



of the lake, it leaves a long track of dainty dimples to mark 
its motion. The coy bird does this witii such r^ularity 
that one would half think it enjoyed the conceit of the 
thing; just as we have seen a clever sdioolboy make the 
nicely-picked stone scud along the bosom of a deep pool, 
and watch with laughing pleasure as it danced along. 
The wild ducks betray an uneasy restlessness, and come 
and go in uncertain flight One comes, with sulky, so^i- 
cious, outstretched neck, nearing on to where we stand; 
then wheeling off" and soaring with his knob-head up against 
the mellow glories of the sinking day. 

But the sky becomes thinner, and the sheep high up on 
the green slopes look as if the colder dews hung around 
them, for the grey sedateness of evening oomes sidling in. 
Tet grander than ever glow the western skies, until the 
clouds are transftised with a glory that earth is too gross 
to match. The intense eff'ulgence looks as if it were no 
impalpable exhalation, but the Ikrewell splendour of the 
Gcd of day departing never more to return. By degrees 
the glory blanches here and there into paleness, and * the 
sober livery' is again resumed. The bum-cook emits his 
hum, and hurries past as if eager to gain his night's rest 
The cattle, with noses over some dyke-top, blow their frre- 
well trumpets to the grey evening. The geese, with all the 
excitableness of sunset, as they troop along the onstewi 
meadow with snowy pride, give forth their clangorous 
shriek until the night air quivers with the sound. The 
bat tumbles in his sooty flight beneath the tutelary boughs 
of the ancient elm-tree, that keeps company to the little 
form-house. Quiet twilight has stolen over the scene, tell- 
ing that the summer-day by Alemoor Loch has drawn to 
a close. 



JOUSEF BEN HADJL 

AN BA9TKEN TAU. 

* I FBEL that I am going away to the beautifhl gardens of 
Gul,' said old Ben Hadji to his only son Jousefl ' I most 
leave my olive>trees, that wave with their graoefrd stems, 
and light green leaves, and bri^t yellow flowers;, on tin 
hills of B^rout I shall no longer smoke my ohaboqne 
in my kiosk on the summer evenings ; and the leaves and 
blossoms of the tamarind shall no more tremble over my 
head when the west wind shakes them. I only wait tn 
Azriel, JouseC to take me hence.* 

* Good is the will of Allah,' said the young man, at the 
same time bending low, and kissing the pale forehead of 
his fother, with a filial grateftil ardour, that seemed to 
soften the earnestness of his pious ejaculation. ' Good is 
the will of Allah, and in conformity with that will has 
been the life of Ben Hadji. Thou shalt smoke thy cha- 
boaue in the gardens of paradise ; and the roses of Gnl, 
and the song of the bulbul, and waters purer than those 
of Amberabad, and a bower of vines, and olives, and tama- 
rinds, and dates, and doum^trees, lovelier ta than ever 
grew in Beyrout shall be thhie,' continued Jousel^ as be 
bent over his aged parent and pressed him to his bosom. 

' Yes, good is the will of Allah,' said the old man, dasp- 
ing the hand of his son, and looking in his fooe with t^ 
fond yearning gaze of paternal love. * It is good, Joosef ; 
and I am ready to obey it But I am troubled, neverthe- 
less, my son; I am troubled on thy account my JouseC' 

* As the paradise grass bends to the breeze of morning, 
or the bright flower iris follows the beams of the sun, so 
shall I bend to tb^ will, my fiUher,' said Jouse^ meekly, 

* so that thou needest not be troubled on my account' 

*Thou hast ever been good, my son,' said the aged 
Ha^ji ; ' thou hast ever been to me as grateful as dew to a 
thirsty fig-tree; and as obedient as the echoes of evening 
to the voice of the Imaum Aben, who calls to the foithftil 
ft^m the tallest minaret of the mosque of Muley Eldin. 
Still, my son, thou must listen to me now, and keep mj 
counsel after I am gone.' 

* I will, my father,' said Jousef, touching his forehead 
with the hem of his father's robe, and grasping his beard 
in Ms right hand, as he turned his eyes towards Mecca. 

* You know,' said Uac^ i, in a low voice, for his strength 
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WHS waning away — * yoa know that, you shall have my 
bosaar, well-stored with necklaces of coral, silyer-mounted 
housings fbr horses, amber-tipped ohaboques, and cloths of 
Stamboul ; yon shall have my kiosk with all its beauties, 
my garden with all its glories, and my house with all its 
appurtenances.' 

* The will of Allah is good,* again replied Jousef ; * and 
Wj &ther has been prudent' 

* And it is to teach thee prudence that I leave thee more 
than all my worldly substance, and that is my dying in- 
junction.* said Ha(^i, faintly; for Azriel was now flap- 
ping his dark wings in his eyes, and whispering his name 
in his ear. 

* I shall obey thy command as if it were a Yoioe from 
A1 Koran,* continued the dutiful and amiable Jousef. 

* Then, tbou shalt not marry a wife who is not possessed 
of perfect beauty,' said Hadji, rising up with the effort to 
givefbroe to his conjuration, and falling back immediately 
after, in the arms of Jousef, while Azriel sped away 
throogh the bright blue chambers of the morning with his 
spirit. 

It is an adage in the East, that the most unacceptable 
tiuDg that one man can give another is his advice ; and 
dervishes have been heard to declare that the maxim holds 
good in the West also. Perhaps the sort of advice at most 
disoonnt is that called parental advice, because many 
wise yonng men among the Franks and the Faithful seem 
to have an idea that their parents are not their best 
friends. They would circumscribe the erratic orbit of 
their pleasures, and reduce too much to the dominion of 
abstinence the ardour of youthful tastes ; so that they listen 
to their sires and mothers reluctantly, and make it a 
point never to obey them. 

Joosef Ben Ha^i was a dutiful son, however. He had 
always listened to old Hac^i as if he had been listening to 
a moUah ; and had obeyed him as strictly as the moun- 
tain bad obeyed Mahomet, or as Mahomet had obeyed the 
mountain ; nevertheless, it must be confessed, that of all 
possessions which his father had lefl him, that which he 
would have most willingly parted with to anybody was 
his advice. 

< A wife of perfect beauty I ' siud Jousei; alter his father 
had been buned according to the laws of the Sunnah, and 
the loneliness of his dwellmg-place reminded him of Ha(y i's 
htft words. * Alas, my &ther, you do not know what you 
have imposed upon me ! ' 

Jousef sat and pondered for some time, and then he 
sigbed, and then he rdse mechanically, and sauntered into 
the streets of Beyrout Jousef was a handsome youth, 
and looked beautiful and galUnt, with his bright yellow 
slippers^ his tunic of red velvet, his blue turban, Ms white 
clouL, and his orange-coloured shawl. His small black 
moustaches were curled tastefully on his upper lip ; and 
his beard was as short and crisp as ever was Ali or Omer's. 
His form was not tall, nor commanding, like those of the 
viziers or captains of the Janissaries ; but it was active, 
and strong and firmly knit; and hiis eye shone like a 
jewd on the cheek of an Abyssinian slave. He seemed 
bordened and borne down now, however, and could 
searoelj drag himself along under the weight of his fa- 
ther's advice. At last he stood beside the beautifU trellis- 
work that surrounded the little garden of Mustapha the 
shoemaker, and, leaning on it in an abstracted mood, he 
gazed vacantly at the lovely flowers. 

It must not be supposed that Mustapha was a horticul- 
tnrist) or had any ^reat taste for floral phenomena. He 
was more addicted to the taming of birds, the educating 
of kittens, and the developing of canine genius, than to the 
practice <k botany. He might not, like the western knights 
of the awl, confine bird, or beast, or creeping thing in a 
prison eag^ for the Koran forbade him to do so ; but he 
coold attach them to himself by the strong links of kind- 
ness, and he had neglected few opportunities of doing so, 
according to the custom of his craftsmen generally. Mus- 
tapha did not cultivate his little garden, but he chanted as 
li^tly and sweetly almost as did the birds that sat in his 
ahhea-buabes, or perched themselves on his olive-trees; 



and he beat out his merry rap-tap in chorus to the song 
of the bulbuL Although Mustapha did not cultivate 
flowers, he possessed a little garden that was the glory of 
all the little gardens in Beyrout. An aroma floated over 
it more rich than that which streamed firom the shop of 
Mahhi Eldin the scent-dealer; and the honey that the bees 
found in it must have been t^e sweetest in Syria, for all 
the bees of Syria seemed to come and banquet on its 
flowers. They hummed round the graceful stems of the 
fragile bending plants, and dipt their heads into their 
bright chalices, and loaded their little feet with their finest 
pollen. And the bright winged birds with their glancing 
plumage and their delicate limbs, carae and perched upon 
its boughs to shade themselves in the green olives and 
althea-bushes, and to listen to the whistle and song of 
Mustapha. 

In all Beyrout there was none that so loved the beauti- 
ful garden of the shoemaker as Jousef Ben Hadji. He 
loved it with a boyish reverence, for he had come again 
and again since boyhood, to gaze through and lean over 
that trellis; and to worship, with all his sense of the beau- 
tiful, those bright, blooming, blushing blossoms. It was 
the oasis of his dreams, the sun-spot of his life, the earthly 
beau-ideal which he had formed of his own everlasting 
bower in paradise. 

Perhaps it was not the flowers, nor the hum of the bees, 
nor the plumes of the birds, nor the waving of the trees, 
nor the songs of Mustapha, that had brought young Jousef 
so often to look into that garden, and smile, and nod, and 
say pretty things. Perhaps his love was more human, 
more particular, more bewitching, more charming, more 
exalted, after all; and perhaps it was to gaze upon L(*lia 
Selma that he so often came. Leila Selma, however, was 
not a perfect beauty. The line of her fiice was broken by 
a disproportion of the brow, which was broad and lofty, 
and her form was neither tall nor imposing. Her hands 
were not smooth, and fair, and round, for Leila used garden 
hoes and rakes, and she dusted the divan, and carried 
water and firewood, as well as cooked victuals, so that 
Leila's hands were not allowed to hang up or lie useless, 
until they took the do-nothing's polish upon them. They 
were busy active hands — a little hard from wearing, and 
a little out of joint from planting artichokes. Her feet 
were not as small and light as the gazelle's, but as large 
as women's are in general ; nevertheless she tripped along 
with an elastic joyous step, and she became her red slippers 
right well. Leila Selma was working in her father's 
garden as Jousef leant over the trellis, for she was the 
presiding peri who made its flowers to bloom fV'esher, and 
its dew shine brighter. It was she who trained the vines 
upon the walls of Mustapha's dwelling, and scattered the 
flower-seeds upon his garden-borders. The little fancy 
kiosk that stood in the centre of the little spot of ground 
was covered by a green screen of rapient plants, which 
she had trained to cling round it; and when she sat in the 
evenings and plied her needle, or hummed a vesper song, 
the scarlet-runners, and cresses, and vines, and sweet 
peas, would peep in at her from the little open windows, 
and they would fling upon her cheeks tlie shadow of their 
hues, and they would shed around her bosom the richness 
of their perfbme. Leila Selma, however, was not perfectly 
beautiful. Joupef Ben Hadji, at one time, had thought 
that she was not beautiful at all. When be came first to 
gaze upon this garden, his heart was smitten with a sweet 
and overpowering sympathy, that dissolved it in a suffu- 
sion of love and gladness. * How beautiful must she be 
who presides here,' sighed Jousef; * how lovely must be 
the maiden who will comport with this lovely Uttle home 
of flowers ! ' How much disappointed Jousof was when 
Leila Selma passed before him with her ba^et in her hnnd 
to gather bouquets for Mustapha's divan. *She is not 
beautiful at all,' said he, in a disappointed tone; and he 
would have passed on without gazing any more — ^but the 
voice of Leila Selma, sweeter than that of the bulbul, and 
clearer than the tones of a silver bell, fell upon his ear, 
and chained him to the spot * How beautiful,' he cried 
with enthusiasm, * is the voice of the maiden ; how soft 
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and thrilling are its tones !* Then, when he came to hear 
Leila Selma talk, and when he looked into her eyes, her 
deep, black, speaking, dove-like eyes, he wondered how he 
had ever thought her anything but beautiful, and he loved 
her as fondly as ever Hafiz had loved Zuleika. Still 
Joosef could not divest himself of the sense that Leila was 
not perfectly beautifti], and yet he sometimes thought she 
was, as he fondly gazed on her face. 

* May my cinnamon and aioe trees scatter incense on 
the sad heart of Jousef Ben Hadji,' said Leila, approaching 
the young man with a smile upon her face full of the glo- 
ries of the rising sun. * He is alone now, and his heart 
will be cold.' 

* Cold as the waters of the T evant,' said Jousef, sighing, 

* when the winter moon dips her silver hair, at midnight, 
in its font. My father has left me an injunction that shall 
preserve it in its coldness : I must not marry her who 
does not possess perfect beauty.' 

Leila bent her sweet eyes to the ground, and beat with 
her foot for a few seconds in silence. * Men always judge 
ftrom what they see,' she thought into herself^ * and they 
never consider for a moment that the imperfection of their 
own senses may lead them astray in their judgment. Jousef 
Ben Hadji cannot see me ; he only sees the outward form of 
me, and yet he is satisfied that I am not beautiful.' Raising 
her eyes, Leila Selma said, in a sweet tone, ' Then go, Jousef 
and look for one according to the commands of thy fiither. 
Dear unto the heart of Allah are those who obey the voice 
of their parents in what is right. Go.' she said, with a 
soft balmy sigh, * and may you prosper.' 

Jousef turned away, but still he could not forbear stop- 
ping, and casting many long lingering looks behind him 
towards Leila Selma. The winds seemed to whisper in 
his ear, * Most beautiful is Leila Selma ; ' and the flowers 
seemed to smile a response to the fragrant zephyr. The 
birds seemed to chant, ' Most beautiful is Leila Selma,' and 
his heart beat back the echo of their song, although his 
step was towards the house of Hamil the coffee-vender, 
where all the wise men of the world of Beyrout came and 
smoked and communed. 

Jousef entered the divan of Hamil with a beating heart, 
and well he might ; for there sat twelve sages, with cha- 
boques of most magnificent form, and beards like the 
snowy summits of M ount Atlas. Each sat upon his carpet 
crosslegged, and sucked the amber tip of his pipe, as if he 
had been inspiring wisdom from the fountains of translu- 
cent knowledge. Each was as grave as the goat of the 
prophet, and as wise as Haroun Al Rascbid. 

* Peace be to you, sage Ihthers,' said Jousef, as he bowed 
respectfully to the conclave of smokers. 

* It is here, my son,' said Ran Tora, fi'om the fair city 
of Teheran, waving his hand amongst the smoke that 
floated around them, * it is here.* 

* I wish it were here also,' replied Jousef laying his hand 
on his heart 

* What troubleth thee, my son? ' asked Hnsnan Keira. 

* I must find, according to the dying injunction of my 
ikther, a wife perfectly beautifiil ; it is this which troubleth 
me,' replied Jousef; • and I am come to ask you, wise fa- 
thers, where I shall find one such?' 

* Go to Stamboul,' said Selim, the aged Turk, * who dealt 
in carpets, and was esteemed the wisest of his nation in 
Beyrout ; * it is only there that perfect beauty can be found.' 

* Pardon me ! ' cried Ran Tora ; * but the maidens of 
Teheran and Samarcand are the fairest of the fair. Go 
to the East if you would find what you seek.' 

* The brown maidens of Abyssinia alone possess perfect 
beauty ! ' cried Ben Taoni, the trader in ostrich-feathers. 

* Their complexions have neither the ice of the north, 
the sickly hue of the east, nor the gloom of the dark south- 
west, and their soft rounded arms are of Allah's most 
charming and exquisite workmanship.' 

* Hush I hush ! said Indar Oku, with a smile of autho- 
rity and satisfaction. * Who will compare the sunburned 
daughters of Ethiop, or the plumpy maidens of Stamboul, 
or the tiny damsels of Persia, to the loveliest girls of the 
Adighe and Georgia? The pachas of the east, west, north, 



and south, can only be satisfied that beauty is perfect, wbem 
they have seen the tall supple forms and the fitir and 
warmly tinted cheeks of the daughters of Circassta. Go, 
my son, to the green mountains, and the inoorapavmble 
valleys of the Caucasus, if you would be at peaceu' 

* Ah, there is snow on the cheeks of the Mengreliaaa, 
and ice on the lips of the Circassians, which would dull 
the youth's heart with a sense of imperfectioQ,* cried 
Mahmet Lei. ' The young women of Arabistan are the love- 
liest in the world, as the prophet, whom one of his matrons 
nursed, w»s the greatest. Away, then, Jousef on thy pil- 
grimage of duty, and love, and beauty, to the city of the 
prophet ; for there alone will you find perfect beauty.' 

Jousef stood bewildered in the midst of the sage fathen, 
who, beginning to dispute amongst themselves concerning 
the merits of their several nations, raised a storm aa loud 
and dissonant as that which had arisen at Babel. The 
gravity of their deportment vanished in the excitement of 
debate ; and, in a short time, the merits of Ben Hadjfs 
dying injunction had nearly produced a most unseemly 
brawl amongst the wise men of the East. 

* Hush ! ' said Hassan Keira at last, rising, and stretch- 
ing out his hand. ' Hush ! my brethren, and do nc^ let la 
debase the name of wisdom and dishonour the mantJe of 
age by unseemly declamation. Toa cannot agree on what 
constitutes the attributes of beauty, and why? simply be- 
cause you have each and all reckoned it an exterior attri- 
bute. You have looked for it on the sur&ce, and your im- 
perfect senses and national prejudices have directed you 
to the choice and maintenance of separate ideas. But the 
beauty of beauties lives in the soul It cannot be seen ; 
but it fashions everything around it in the plastao mould 
of its latent but vital loveliness. The home in whitA it 
dwells takes its form from it. The world in which it re- 
sides becomes ftill of its sweet inf^tion. It spreads the 
path of life with the loveliest, brightest flowers. It illu- 
mines the loneliest soul with the softest, warmest beams. 
The beauty of beauties is identical in all nations. In the 
north amongst the Caucasians ; in the south at Abyaainia 
or Arabistan ; in the East amongst the valleys of Samar- 
cand ; and in the west, even among the Franks, it is the 
same perfect and powerful form of beauty. Jousef Ben 
Hadji,^said Hassan Keira, turning to the young man, and 
speaking to him in a solemn voice, * virtue alone is perfect 
beauty.' 

* Yea, yes, virtue alone is perfect beauty/ cried the other 
wise men, biraultaneously, and they bent their heads in 
the dust before the wise Hassan Keira. 

* Jousef Ben Hadji,' continued Hassan, calmly, < seek 
ye the home of Mustapha, and in his daughter, Leila 
Selma, you will find all that your fiither desired.' 

Jousef 's face relaxed into a smile bright as the sun's at 
noonticie, as he clasped the hand of Hassan and kissed it; 
and before two moons were over, Leila Selma had trans- 
formed his house, and garden, and kiosk, into the most 
beautiful in Beyrout. If Jousef was weary, Leila had al- 
ways a smile to make him well again, and a merry song 
or tale to beguile him of his langour; if he was sad, she 
soothed him : if he was unfortunate, she bore him up upon 
her heart. For every cross or care that the world with- 
out inflicted on him, there was a balm and joy in his world 
of home. Day by day, the beauty of Leila's soul burst 
upon him in new and ft'esh streams of radiance, until, in 
the fulness of his heart, he blessed Allah that he had in- 
deed been married to perfect beauty. 



THE SWAN AND THE EAGLE. 
A Parap?traufiwn SchUgeTs "Melodies of Lifty' fty H, Q. 

THE Sm-AK. 

Among tho bine pellucid ^-ares my peacefnl life b vpeoX. ; 
Its traces are the farrows light adown the cnrrent sent; 
Tlie undulations, scarcely moved as on the watws flow. 
Repeat and multiply ray form, without a change, below. 

THE EAGLE. 

I dwell amid the crng^jy rocks; I wande/^ 
W litii lurid llghtnin»ra fly around, and thunSei 
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And In the rapid wheeling chaae, and in the deadly fight, 
I trosk to my adTenturoas wing, and apward orge my flight 

TIIS8WAV. 

Tlie score of the cloodleM sky rejoicingly I lee; 

Hie pcrftime of the water plants is pleasant onto me ; 

And by the ▼erdaot brink I paose, with snowy wings outsprcai^ 

When, aazmt tinges all the waves with porple and with red 

•m KAOLK. 

I ffkny In the tempest, when the fbrest-oak it rends, 
And o'er the heetHng precipice the shattered turret sends ; 
And. •creamtng as I cirde nmnd the cUfT's aerial heights, 
I ask the roOing thunder if in ndn it delights. 

THS SWAN. 

Invited by the kind regards of blest Apollo, I 

Dare to em bathe myself In waves of living harmony ; 

And, fU Ills feet reposing, then I hear npon the gale 

The songs melodious resound through Tempo's flowing vale. 

THK RAGLK. 

I perch, devoid of fear, upon great Jove's celestial thmnc. 
And, at a sign, the thunders seek his orders to make ktiown ; 
In dumber, when mine eyes are closed, the plumage of my wing 
O'erahadoweth the sceptre of the universal king. 

THE BWAV. 

My view prophetic frequently, In contemplation deep, 
la tBm*4 npon the waters, where the stars, reflected, sleep. 
A^cret for things departed then, and sorrow for the ptti<t, 
CaUetfa my afdrit to a home where Joy shall ever last. 

TBBBAQUL 

Vnm eerlleit years I ever found a pleasure In my flight, 
Aad, aosxteg up on pinions strong, rejoicing in my might, 
Bave gased on the Immortal sun : I cannot stoop to cirtli, 
Bat lad myself companion fit for those of heavenly birth. 

THKBWAy. 

Who Itre a If fe of quietness yield easUy their breath ; 
And when my bonds are loosened by Ae gentle hand of death. 
Hy rotee shall gain a melody, a sweetness, and a power,— 
And I with song riiaU celebrate Uiat last moot solemn hour. 

THE SAOLE. 

A glowing ph<pnix Is the soul ; It rises fhmi the pile, 

In flree unveiled majesty, rejoicing all the while ; 

It haOs its lofty destiny— Its high immortal state; 

The flame of earth destroys it not, but doth new strenp^th create. 



JUVENILE DEPRAVITY. 

n. — ITS MURB PR034INKNT AND PRBVAIUNQ 70BM8. 

Tks first form of juTetiile depravity which we shall bring 
luder notioe is mendiccutcy or begging. Our markt>t- 
plaoes, our etreeis, oar lanes, oar highways, are all iofeated 
with young mendicants. ■ Whichever way we turn, or 
wherever we go, we meet with them, and are assailed by 
their whining petitions. Judging fVom their number, one 
can scarcely help thinking that it must be a profitable 
trade. Many of them are very young, but they wear old 
fiices — ^fooes f&r beyond their years. They are distmguished 
by a cunning and sagacity, in selecting and imposing on 
their victims, which is almost incredible. They oft-times 
prove themselves more correct readers of human nature 
than the most experienced physiognomists and phrenolo- 
^ts in the land. 

The shifts to which they have recourse in order to gain 
their objects are numerous and varied. They have a large 
munber of affecting and piteous stories always on hand, 
which they retail with a long iace, and wet eyes, and 
moomftil accents, and which they vary according to the 
appearance or supposed character of the party to whom 
they are addressing themselves. At one time it is a tale 
of orphanage and friendlessness, and they profess to be all 
alone and utterly destitute in the wide world. At another 
time, it is a tale of misfortune and wo, and their father 
has long been confined to a sick-bed, or has lost a leg or 
arm through some accident, and is therefore unable to 
work. At another, it is a tale of cruelty, and they have 
been ejected from the parental roof, and driven forth to the 
streets that they may provide for themselves. Again, it 



is a tale of absolute destitution and starvation, and a helfv 
less and aged mother Is lying at the point of death, without 
a morsel of bread to eat, while they, too, themselves 
have not tasted food since the preceding day. These are 
only a few of the pleas put forth by the juvenile mendi- 
cants, and which are to be met with every day. We do not 
mean to say that in every case their stoiy is an entire fa- 
brication ; we fear, alas ! that it is sometimes too true ; but 
we cannot help asserting, that it will be found, in the great 
majority of cases, that the tale is either ' a got-up ca.se,' a 
fiction from beginning to end, or such an exaggeration 
that scarce a particle of the truth pertains to it. From 
this remark, too, it follows that unblushing mendacity is 
considered an essential element in successful mendicancy. 
The beggar, at the same time, must be the ingenious liar. 
And when the youthful mind loses all respect for the truth, 
what is the moral principle that can exercise over it a re- 
straining power ? Every virtuous barrier that surrounded 
it is thereby broken down, and the path to every species 
of immorality is lai<l wide open. A love of, and adherence 
to, the truth, is one of the strongest safeguards of the soul ; 
and when this is once destroyed, the work of desolation and 
ruin goes on with ever-accelerating rapidity, until every 
principle that regulated the inner man becomes a perfect 
wi^ck. Lying and begging, which, as we shall see in an- 
other chapter^ are generally associated with drinking, are 
often the first steps in a career of crime, which is finally 
expiated on the gibbet, or in some penal colony. 

We may give a specimej) (atid it is only one out of hun- 
dreds that might easily be adduced) of the readiness with 
which young beggars will retail a tissue of the basest fiilse- 
hoods, in order to impose upon those whom they assail for 
charity, which specimen came under our own notice. Pass- 
ing along one of the streets of Edinburgh one evening, we 
were accosted by a youth, who implored us for a few pence. 
It was just getting dark, and was a raw, cold, misty even- 
ing. The boy was ill-clad, and we could discern by the 
light of the lamp a wanness in his eye and a bloodlessness 
about his cheek which seemed to betoken the first stage of 
a wasting consumption. We felt arrested by his appear- 
ance, more than we do in ordinary cases, and we stood still 
and put to him a few inquiries. He said he was very 
hungry and had tasted nothing that day ; and truly there 
was nothing in his appearance to belie his statement. He 
said his parents were very ill at home, and that they were 
starving from want of food. He had also one or two (we 
forget which) little brothers or sisters, who were in the 
same sad and painful condition. The way in which the 
whole case was stated was such that we felt more than half 
inclined to believe it, and could not help putting a trifle 
into his hands. He had no sooner left us than the thought 
struck us that the story aAer all might be a fiction, and 
we were instantly seixed with the curiosity to follow him 
for a few paces, and see whither he went, or how he dispos- 
ed of himself. We accordingly kept our eye upon him ; 
but what was our mortification to see him walk into the 
very first spirit establishment that came in his way ! 

Some juveniles betake themselves to begging of their 
own accord, or are enticed into it by wicked companions, 
under the impression that they will thereby obtain abun- 
dance of pocket-money, wherewith to purchase tobacco, 
or find admission to the music-saloon or the theatre. We 
lately read somewhere of one whose parents were highly 
respectable, and who could not be prevailed upon to live 
under the parental roof, simply because he could make 
ten shillings a-week by begging, and thus gratify a vitiated 
desire for nightly attendance at the theatre. His parents 
were kind and indulgent, and he was repeatedly seized 
and taken home, but he invariably embraced the first op- 
portunity of again running away. The great mass, how- 
ever, of juvenile beggars are either deserted and outcast 
children, or are the offspring of idle, depraved, and dissolute 
parents, who instruct them in the tales of wo which they 
are to tell, and send them out to the streets, under the 
threat that if they do not bring in a certain sum by the 
evening they will n'C<'ive a sound beating. 

Another form of iiv^-ni" 'l-i.rivity. extensively prev»- 
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lent in the present day, is theft or stealing. This prevails 
to a greater or lesser extent in every community. Some 
begin to practise it at such an early age, and with such 
wonderfiil adeptness, that we cannot resist the conviction 
that the first education which they received was in the art 
of stealing. One could almost fancy that there is some 
natural affinity between their fingers and every portable 
and pilferable article which comes within their reach — 
some secret, invisible, and ever-acting power, by which 
they are compelled invariably to gravitate towards every- 
thing of any value that is not their own. 

Thds species of juvenile depravity assumes a variety of 
forms. It frequently commences in the infant culprits go- 
ing the round of the different stalls in the market-place, 
and picking up and carrying off onions, turnips, and other 
kinds of vegetables there laid out for sale. Having prao^ 
tised this for some time, and beoome somewhat adept in it, 
they then try thehr hands at shoplifdng, which is a some- 
what more perilous crime. When engaged in this, they 
may be seen loitering about the streets, exercising a vigi- 
lant eye upon some pardcuhur shop or warehouse, and 
waiting with untiring perseverance and steady aim t^e op- 
portunity of snatching up and running off with a cheese, 
a chicken, a piece of cotton or linen cloth, or some other 
article of a portable and valuable kind. Though thou- 
sands of this class of juvenile pilferers have scarcely 
emerged fh>m in&ncy, yet, by the time they can venture 
on such deeds they have acquired a quickness of glanoe, a 
steadiness of purpose, a rapidity of movement, and a dex- 
terity in furtive deeds that is perfectly astounding, and 
which clearly shows that had they been brought up un- 
der better ii^luences, and received a proper training, they 
might have been not only useftd in their day and generic 
tion, but, in many instances, amongst the brightest orna- 
ments of society. 

While practising this form of stealmg, they resort to a 
great variety of methods in order to accomplish their un- 
hallowed designs. They make themselves extensively ac- 
quainted with those shops and warehouses which are most 
open to attack, either fi;t>m the manner in which the goods 
are exposed, or ftom. some peculiarity in the entrance or 
furnishings which affords an easy ingress or a safe cover, 
or IVom the extreme incaution manifested on the part of 
the persons who attend within. In numerous instances, 
they keep a list of all such places, which they call * good,' 
or attackable, that is, capable of being robbed without 
probability of interruption or detection. Having noted 
such places, they also note, through perseverance in watch- 
ing, the place where the largest sums of money are de- 
posited in the shop, and the time which is occupied at 
meal-hoars by the fiimily, and when fewest hands are at 
work; and having correctly ascertained this, they are 
prepared for an attack. Every reader of the newspapers, 
and every one conversant with our criminal courts, must 
be aware of the extensive depredations which are com- 
mitted in this way. In other cases, an old thief and a 
young one will join hands in thi^ department of nefarious 
pursuit The old one enters a shop, and professes to be 
about to purchase very largely. It is generally some 
small article, such as pocke^handkerchie&, neckcloths, 
gown-pieces, remnants of cloth, and such like. A large 
quantity are turned out upon the counter, and while this 
is going on, a well*dressed little boy enters the shop, 
carrying a bag or a basket, and asks the shopman for 
some article of trifling value. The gentleman then puts 
forth all his ingenuity to engage as fUlIy as possible the 
attention of the shopman, talks loudly of making large 
purchases, spreads out the goods in such a manner as to 
cause them to have a confused appearance, and uses various 
other means for the purpose of diverting the attention of 
the shopman ; and all this time the boy is busy picking up 
what he can, and stowing them away in his bag or bas- 
ket, until, having secured as many as he can carry off 
without detection, he pretends he can wait no longer, and 
hurriedly quits the shop. By these means large quantities 
of goods are frequently carried away. 

From this the young pilferer gradually and easily ad- | 



vances to pocket-picldng. This is a more periloiis depart- 
ment of the despicable trade, and dexterity in it Is only 
to be acquired after diligent and persevering educaiksL 
Old pickpockets seize hold of little boys who give signs of 
cleverness, and put them under training to ^ dmbeiiod 
work. It has been frequently brought out in joveaile liiali 
fbr theft that the following kind of training is practised. 
A figure resembling the human is dressed np and p roftiaely 
hung with little brass bells, and in whose folds a nnmbv 
of pockets are concealed, and the embryo street pickpoekeC 
is set to woric on this figure, and so soon as he can em|4y ail 
the pockets without causing any tX the bells to tinkle, ho 
is considered qualified fbr his work. They seldoni go 
singly to the street, but generally in pairs. The one^ who 
is generally the younger of the two, picks the pockety and 
the other stands ready to receive fi^ him whatever he 
may be sncoessfbl in extracting, and immediately deeampi 
with the plunder. When a public procession la to take 
place, or any great crowd of people is expected to assemble, 
they f^uentiy unite in parties, under some definite agree- 
ment, so that they may work to each otber^s hands, and 
otherwise mutoally assist each other; and they meet at tfca 
close of the day to count and divide their gains, and qvend 
the evening in fbasting, drunkenness, and debanebery. 
They are most active in thick, murky, foggy weather, ai^ 
the occasion of a fkir, a procession, or some season of na- 
tional rejoicing, is always a harvest to them. The oaly 
instrument they carry about with them is a pair of smaD 
scissors, which they make use of in catting away an entire 
pocket, or even a coat-tail, when they cannot snooeed in 
extracting the contents. It is no very difficult thing to de- 
tect such upon the street They are boys whose yerj 
countenances wear an aspect of cool calculation and rem- 
lute purpose ; they walk straight on in the street, as if 
earnestly intent on the accomplishment of some important 
business ; they occasionally step into a stair that they nay 
conf^ for a moment about a passer-by, fix npoa Inm as 
thdr prey, and lay their plans aooordingly ; and their slq) 
is light, but firm and steady, and their shoes thin, so that 
they may make as littie noise as possible. 

Very young boys are sometimes also engaged in what 
they eall * starring,* that is, loosening and removing a 
window-pane, in order that they may get in their hand, and 
take out whatever valuable articles may be within reach 
of their arm; or in house-breaking, in which case they 
are fk^nentiy put in at windows, in order that they may 
unlock and unbar the door, and let in a party of grown-up 
robbers who are in waiting to plunder the house. 

Many of the children who are engaged in these nelhrioas 
practices are scarcely entitied to any otho' appeUation 
save that of mere infimts. It was but recently that an in- 
stance was given in the public journals of a poor boy, wlw 
was only seven years old, and who measured two feet tea 
inches in height, being brought up to the bar on a charge 
of pocket-picking and found guilty. The soene most have 
been a deeply affecting one to every humane and reflective 
mind. Onme is a dark and dreadftil thing, and revolting 
to every upright nature, in whomsoever or whersoever it 
is found; but to see it in one of such a tender age, who 
hardly knew the right hand fVom the left, and who eould 
scarcely be deemed a subject of moral responsibility— one 
who should have been reposing on a mother's lap, rather 
than struggling in the sore and cruel battle of life, or 
treading the gloomy and fearftil paths of delinquency, was 
surely a sight which might have drawn pity fh>m a heart 
of stone, and over which angels might nave wept, eoaM 
tears fiiU in a sinless clime. And, oh ! how black the cri- 
minality of that man or woman (demon or fiend were a 
more appropriate appellation) who stamped the thieving 
propensity on that tender mind, taught the little fingers 
the diabolical work, and turned the influit adrift rxpaa. the 
streets to ply the theftuous trade. They, and not the in- 
fant, are the proper subjects of penal inffiction. Th^ may 
indeed escape the vigilance of those who guard the pub- 
lic weal — they may be protected flrom the fiuigs of law 
now ; but would that they knew, or, knowing, that they 
did but remember that the sleepless eye of the Almiglitr is I 
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open ^eiD — Uiat all their mmatural and wicked inge- 
nuity, in thus perrerting and deetroying the infant mind, 
is ri^Miatd ia the book of Qod's remembrance, and shall 
yet be brought to light before an assembled uniyerse, and 
feh«t, amid vautterable oonfbsion, remorse, and shame, they 
shall thm reoeire, as the dne reward of it all, a portion of 
doable damnation through eternity. Nor are snob oases at 
all fliagttkr. A few weeks ago, a little girl, only eight years 
ef A^ was obserred by the superintendent of thie Edinburgh 
polioe in the act (tf attempting to pick pockets. He stepped 
into a cab, told the driver to driTO slowly along, keeping his 
«7e ipoa the gbl, while he had an opportunity of watching 
her narrowty through the window of the coach. In the 
OGorse of a few minutes she made sereral unsuooessfnl at- 
tempts at pocket-picking. Ere long, howerer, she suc- 
ceeded in extracting a purse from the pocket of a lady, 
tnd jost when she was beginning to examine its contents, 
the superintendent of police ali^ted from the oab and se- 
cured her. She screamed loudly and piteously ; a mob 
sooB githered ro«nd them, and the people, not being able 
to er^ how one so young oould be guilty of the crime, 
vhfa wfaioh the superintendent charged her, would in all 
frobabifi^ have attempted to rescue her from his hands, 
bad not two gentlemen fortunately come forward who were 
aoquanited with the officer. She was accordingly secured, 
tod yet we must say, that, Kke the former cmld whose 
case we adduced, not she, but her teachers in the vilknous 
practice^ were worthy of punishment 

The boys who are engaged in the practices which we 
bft?e been describing are trained by others, and they are 
tnined to it idien very young. Sometimes parents, who 
are monsters in human form, are guilty of doing thb; at 
other times it ia done by experienced old thieves, who pick 
op neglected or outcast children, so that thev mav instruct 
them in tiie dark art of depredation, while they themselves 
reap the prxyfit, and are screened from the consequences of 
its detection. Some of the children are orphans, a few of 
them are of Irish extraction, but most of them are children 
of dissipated parents, as we shall see in a ftiture chapter. 
And we shall ftirther see that the forms of juvenile depra- 
Ti^ which we have now been considering, rarely if ever 
exist alone, but that» on the contrary, they are generally 
tlfied to debauchery and drunkenness. 

SabbaA prqfanaium is another form of juvenile 4to- 
prsvity. 1^ Sabbath is regarded by many o( the young, 
and especially those belonging to the dissipated classes, 
as a day for worldly recreation and worldly pleasure. In- 
stead of being to them what it is intended to be, a day of 
holy services and sacred rest, it is generally the most 
wickedly-spent of all the seven. They seem on that day 
eten to oast off restraints, by which on other days th^ are 
withheld firom the commission of acts of gross iniquity. 
They are either utterly ignorant of the nature and invalu- 
able privileges of that day; or if they have ever been in- 
rtnicied hi these, they set at daring defiance all the solemn 
and awftil sanctions by which its inviolability is protected. 
And what can be more painftil or humiliating than to see 
tite puny and feeble arm of youth outstretched to defy 
Omnipotence? A fimgile creature — fragile as the rose in 
the grasp of the whirlwind, or the moth in a wreath of de- 
▼ouing flame— thus fighting against Bi'm, who, by a 
glaaoe of his wrath, could whelm the wide universe in de- 
etmoCion — what can be more unspeakably perilous and 
awfolt Oh, that the Sabbatb-pro&ning, Ueaven-deQong 
youths of our land would but listen to the voice of warn- 
ing and the invitations of mercy, ere the floods of Jehovah's 
wrath be poured out» and they be swept away into the 
lowest heUI 

When a youtii entertains low and eironeous views of the 
Sabbath, he lays himself open to a thousand ensnaring in- 
fluenees. Having such views, he hesitates not to profane 
that holy day, ai^ when he has taken this step in the way 
of aia, there is, generally speaking, no iniquity into which 
be will not plunge, no moral restraint which he will not 
break through. Sabbath-breaking and drinking always 
go hand-fai^iand, and the vouth who unblushingly practises 
them will in all probabiuty at length steep his hands in 



crime of the deepest dye. The Rev. Dr Ruell, chaplain to 
the House of Ck>rrection, Coldbathfields, London, through 
whose hands 100,000 criminals have passed, says, * 1 do 
not recollect a single case of capital offence where the 
party has not been a Sabbath-breaker.' The celebrated 
Lord Chief-Justice Hale remarked, * Of all the persons who 
were convicted of capital crimes while he was upon the 
bench, he found a few only who would not confess, on in- 
quiry, that they began their career of wickedness by a 
neglect of the duties of the Sabbath, and ridous conduct 
on that day.' Blackstone, the great commentator on the 
laws of England, remarks, that * a corruption of morals 
usually follows a prolhnation of the Sabbath.' 

That Sabbath-profonation is a manifestation of depravity 
and iniquity cannot and will net be disputed by any be* 
liever in the Word of God. The Sabbath is declared to be 
a holy day — a di^ on which we are to rest fr^om the cares, 
and toils, and business of the world — adi^ on which we are 
not to indulge even in * our own thoughts,' fiar less follow our 
own pleasures — a day which was made for the spiritual re- 
flreslunent of man, and which is to be entirely spent in the 
pursuit of spiritual good, and in the worship of God; and he 
who violates that day commits a high crime against the laws 
of the Governor of the universe. That Sabbath-pro&nation 
paves the way for the commission of other kinds of iniquity, 
is equally apparent fW>m the testimonies which we have al- 
ready quoted, as well as from nionerous fects, which might 
be easily adduced ; and it is quite natural to suppose thai 
this should be the case. When a vouth sets at defiance the 
laws of heaven, it is scarcely to be wondered at that be 
should pay no regard whatever to the laws of man. Hence 
it is diat the youthfiil Sabbath-breaker speedily becomes 
immoral, profligate, and vicious, and not unf^uently at 
length be^mee a giant in crime, and expiates his guilt in 
the hulks or on the scaffold. And who needs to be told, 
that this form of juvenile delinquency exhibits itseli^ in 
thousands of instances, every Sabbath day, in every comer 
of the land ? In the fields and the woods — by the highways, 
and hedges, and river sides—in cars, and steambc^ and 
railway trains — they may be seen in pairs, or in groups, 
or in dubs, laughing, swearing, joking, and drinking, as 
if there were no God above them, and no hell beneath them, 
and no iudgment-day before them. 

The looee opinions about the Sabbath which are ad- 
vocated in the minority of the cheap periodicals of the 
day, and which are greedily drank in by multitudes of our 
rising youth, tend greatly to perpetuate and propagate the 
evil. In the periodicals refened to, it is spoken of, not as 
the * Lord's day,' but as man's chief pleasure-day — a day 
for recreation, for rambles in the green meadows, or on 
the heathy hills, to the hard-wrou^t youth, and all the 
sons of toil — a day of rioting and revelling, which may be 
roent in the companionship of the ungodly, in following 
the multitude to do evil, and in eagerly pursuing the grati- 
fication of the lusts of the flesh. Thousands of the young 
read these trashy and corrapting periodicals, and greedily 
drink in their pernidous prindples, and multitudes more 
who read them not yet eagerly follow in the footsteps of 
those who indulge in the practices commended. Knowing 
such things, who need be astonished at the increase of thib 
evilT 



THE DISSATISFIED SPIRIT. 

BT FAHHT FOBBtSTXB. 

God 'bowed the heavens and came down,' and breathed 
upon the earth ; and a ' living soul ' was bora. It was not 
an angel to watch over the destinies of man, and interpose 
its white wing between him and evil ; but it was a thing 
as lovely ; and so it looked about to find itself a fit dwell- 
ing-place. While it paused in doubt, *here came fluttering 
by a gay, beaotiful creature, its bright wings woven in the 
loom from which the Iris sprung, all glittering in gold and 
crimson, now bathing in the dew and now in the sun-light, 
brilliant and blithesome, and light as the air on which it 
balanced. The spirit grew glad at the pretty sight, and 
as the tiny wonder again swept past, it thought within itself. 
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* What a delightful thinjir to be a butterfly !' Instantly, a 
pair of gorgeous wings sprouted from the thought ; and the 
embodied spirit flew exultingly up and down the earth, 
careering in the light, and glorying in its new-found beau- 
ties. Sometimes it paused to peep into the hearts of the 
yoang flowers, and sipped daintily the sweets which dwelt 
on their fresh lips, and fanned them when they drooped, 
and bathed in their perfume ; and at night it folded up its 
wings and made its couch where the moon-beam lay most 
lovingly. But it could not sleep. That was a breath from 
heaven stirring those gorgeous wingA, the 'living soul' 
within, swelling and struggling, conscious that it was not 
performing its mission. There could not be a brighter 
nor gayer life, and surely the innocent little butterfly was 
not guilty of doing harm ; but there was a chiding voice 
came up from within, and the dissatisfied spirit could not 
sleep. Fmally, it grew sorrowful, even in the midst of 
its light companions, as they poised and reeled in the sun- 
light, intoxicated by the mere bliss of living. And every 
day it grew more and more sorrowful, and its wings heavier, 
till at last it cried out in sharp anguish. Beautiful and 
innocent was the life of the gay insect; but the God-bom 
spirit was not created to waste itself on a sunbeam or a 
flower ; and those magnificent wings were leaden fetters 
to it. A bird was carolling on the tree above, and, as the 
saddened spirit looked up, it thought of the happy hearts 
which the little songster made, and how it praised Qod in 
its light joyousness, and then exclaimed, pantingly, * What 
a sweet thing to be a bird !' 

A little child found a dead butterfly at the foot of the 
red maple tree that morning ; and as she stooped to pick 
it up, there came such a gush of melody from the green 
above, that she started back in pleased astonishment ; and 
then, clapping her soft hands together, she raised her in- 
fantile voice in clear, ringing tones, fraught with the music 
of a mirthful heart. On the instant, there came a rushing 
sound from the massive foliage ; a pair of beautiful wings 
broke thence, and balanced for a moment above ; then de- 
scended, hovering about the head of the child, as though 
bestowing some wordless blessing; and, finally, spread 
themselves for flight. The bird paused where the la- 
bourer rested at noon-tide ; and the eye of the strong man 
brightened as he wiped the sweat away, aud leaned against 
the nigged bark of the meadow-tree, yielding himself up 
to the delicious influence of its music. Then it flew to the 
casement of the invalid, and thence to the roof-tree of the 
cottar ; and thence it still pursued its way kindly and loT- 
ingly, pausing to warble a moment even by the barred win- 
dow of the criminal. For many a day, the bird-embodied 
spirit was happy and contented, and believed itself sent 
upon earth but for the purpose of winning men, by such 
small, sweet eflbrts, from sorrow. But, as it nestled one 
night in the foliage of the forest tree, there came a sad 
misgiving to trouble it. It had heard of a nobler mission 
than it had yet dared to contemplate ; it had looked into 
a path toilsome and diflicult to walk in, strewn with thorns 
and beset with dangers, but yet glorious in that it had been 
trodden by a Holy One, who had linked it to heaven. The 
timid spirit trembled as it thought, and folded its soft 
pinions over its breast, and strove to recollect all the good 
it had done that day — how it had softened the nature of 
the sinful, and dropped balm into the bosom of the sorrow- 
ing ; but it could not shut down the high aspirations which 
were swelling within it. It knew well that the spirit of 
the little bird was not, like itself, an emanation from the 
Deity. When the song was hushed, and the plumage 
drooped, it would 'go downward to ^e earth;' but the 
living soul, bom of the breath of the Almighty, could not 
so perish. Should it fling aside its loftier gifts, and take 
upon itself the mission (sweet and beauti^l though that 
mission might be) of the soulless bird P * Ah, no ! ' thought 
the pretty warbler, while its wings seemed swelling to 
eagle's pinions ; ' the air is full of birds — the world is ring- 
ing with melody — it is delightful to swell the care-free 
chorus; but there is a higher, nobler mission still.' As 
its breast heaved with these new emotions, a soft sound, 
as of a lute, stole up from a neighbouring grove, and an 



exquisitely modulated voice, with deep eameatness, cloth- 
ed its secret thoughts in words : 

* I waste no more In Idle dreams, my Hfb, my sool awmj; 
1 wake to know my better self— I wake to watch mad prar. 
TlioTijrht, feelins. time, on idols rain I've lavished all too iooff; 
HencifoTth. to holier porposes I pledge myselt wj wtmg 
Oh. still within the inner veil npon the epMVu shrine, 
Stiil unprofsned hy evil, boms the one pore spark dlrfne. 
Which Qod has kindled in as alU and be It mine to tend 
Ucncoforth, with vestal thouffht and care, the light tliat Uxnp n^ 
lend. 

I shut mine eye^ In frrief and shame, upon the dreary past. 
My hearts my soul, poured recklessly on dreams that oonld rot latt 
My bark has drifted down the stream, at will of wind or wave, 
An idle, light and fragile thinjc* that ftnr had cared to ssra 
Henceforth, the tiller Truth shall hold and steer as Coaacicnoe teS% 
And I will brave the storms of fate, thonf^h wild the ocean ivtBi 
I know my soul is strong and high, if once I give it away ; 
I feel a glorions power within, though light I seem, and gay. 
O. laggard sonl 1 unclose thine eyes. No more in InxniT soft 
Of joy ideal waste thyself 1 Awake and soar a'oft! 
Unfurl, this hour, those falcon wings which then doat fold took*;: 
Kaise to the skies thy lightning gaze, and sing the loftleat secf.'* 

The song ceased, and the struggling, Gh>d-bom spirit 
looked down on the cold earth ; and, not fonigettiog toil 
and sufl>ering, and weariness — not forgetting the de^n^ 
dation of sin, and the constant wrestling of the higb& 
with the baser nature — exclaimed, with dieep enthnaasm, 
* What a sublime thing to be a man I ' 

A songster was missed from the woodland ; and that 
same day knelt one in prayer ; and then, humble bot strong, 
and happier far than butterfly or bird, went cheerfoii^ 
forth on man's great mission — to do good. 



COLD WATER. 

Shall e'er cold water be forgot 

When we sit down to dine ? 
0, no, my fricnd^ for is it not 

Pour'd out by hands divine? 

Poor'd out by hands divine, my ftiend% 

Pour'd out by hands divine; 
From springs and wells It gushes forth, 

Pour'd out by bands divine: 



To beauty's cheek, though strange It 

Tis no more strange tlian true, 
Cold water, thomch itself so pale, 

Imparts the rosiest hue; 

Imparts the rosiest hue, my frknda, 

Imparts the rosiest hue; 
Yes, beauty, in a water-pail. 

Doth find her rosiest hoe. 

Cold water, too, (though wonderftU, 

Tis not less true, again.) 
The weakest of all earthly drinka. 

Doth make the strongest men ; 

Doth make the strongest men. my fHcndi^ 

Doth make the strongest men ; 
Then let us take the weakest driuk, 

And grow the strongest men 

pre seen the bells of tulips tnm 

To drink the drops that fell 
From summer clouds; then why should not 

The two lips of a belle ? 

The two Ups of a belle, my friends, 

The two lips of a belle. 
What sweetens more than water pore 

The two lips of a belle? 

The sturdy oak Aill many a cop 

Doth hold up to the sky. 
To catch the rain ; then drinks it up, 

And thus the oak gets higli. 

Tis tims the oak gvts high, my friends. 

Tis thus the oak gets high: 
By having water in its cups, — 

*Then why not you and 1 ? 

Then let cold water annies give 

Tlieir banners to the air; 
So sliall the boys like oaks be strong, 

Ihc girls like tnUpe fair; 

Tbe girls like tulips fah-, my ftiends, 

The girls like tulips fair; 
The boys shall grow like sturdy oaks, 

The girls like tulips iUr. J. F. 
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M. ABA GO. 

It did not require the recent events in France to render 
icme of the prominent actors in them illustrious. Men 
hitherto unknown to fame, men almost unknown in name 
beyond their own circles, have been suddenly evolved 
from the common elements of society, it is true, and 
brought into prominent positions before the eyes of nations. 
Littermtenrs whose qualifications to govern were accepted, 
because of their ability to construct pen and ink systems of 
political or social economy ; editors whose political ex- 
perience consisted in the writing of political articles ; and 
Btatesmen, who had only figured upon the opposition 
benches of the chambers, were suddenly called from the 
closets in which they theorised, and from the obscurity of 
private life, to have their brows enhaloed with the wild- 
fire of revolution, and to work and struggle in the Colosseum 
of practical politics, while the surrounding nations looked 
down apoD them to hiss or to applaud. It will be asked 
by posterity, in what schools the individual minds which 
constituted the *gouvemementprovisoire' were disciplin- 
ed and instructed, before they were called to act upon the 
stage of legislation, and it will be difficult to penetrate the 
obscurity which envelopes some of them previous to 
February 1848. The workshop of the ouvrier of Lyons, 
the groves and meads of Milly, the garrets of some quiet, 
ebacore, rues in Paris, the counting-houses of attorneys, 
the ofiieeB of editors, and the laboratory of the savant, 
have all furnished their men to the bureaux and portfolios 
of the state machine ; identity of training and special de- 
velopment there was none. Men suddenly appeared upon 
the stage of legislation, or rather of dictation, who bad 
scarcely ever been on any other stage before, save the stage 
of common life, and who owe their world-wide reputations 
to that position alone. It was not so with Lamartine or 
Arago, however ; these bad each obtained a sovereignty 
long prior to the events which have rendered the names 
of their colleagues historical. The poet had won his 
laurel bays ; the savant had long ago enwreathed his brow 
with philosophic glories. 

Dominique Fran<;ois Arago was born on the 26th day 
of February, 1786, in the little town of Estagel, situated 
in the vicinity of Perpignan. His father, who was employed 
as steward in the Hotel cUs Mounaia at Perpignan, had 
a very nunoerous family, of whom Frant^ois was the eldest. 
It b subject of grave wonder and admiration to mark the 
precision with which biographical accurists ferret out and 
note down all the little circumstances of a great man's 
Ufe. Of course, a man's history is not worth the paper 
requisite for a transcript of it until he has toiled himself 
into Came ; but then, every minute event becomes like a 
particle of gold in a river of sand, and is as eagerly hunted 
after as live food by a jackal. In conformity with the 
formula of biographical wonder-makers, as much has been 
made of M. Arago's early history as intensitive facts or even 
probable suppositious would allow of. One biographer, or 
rather biotapher, asserts that he could ueitber read nor 
write when ne had attained the age of fourteen years, and 
several others, a la muutoh dc Pcmurge, repeat the 
tale. If this had been true, it certainly would have formed 
a wonderful circumstance in the life of the philosopher, 
who, in a very few years afterwaids, attached his name 
to one of the most splendid scientific works which has 
adorned the age; but, unfortunately for those who delight 
in well authenticated wonders, it is a mistake. M. Arago's 
father, who had himself received an excellent education, 
was most particular in his attention to the instruction of 
his son, who could not only read and write at the age men- 
tioned, but had made some advancement in mathematics. 

M. Arago left the college of Perpignan at a very early 
age, and pro^eded to that of Montpellier, preparatory to 
bis introduction to the Polytechnic School, whose doors he 
entered during the chaotic era of the first revolution. 
M. Arago was only about eighteen years of age when he 
was admitted to the metropolitan seminary, and his pro- 
batbn here was as rapid and brilliant as his curriculum at 
Montpellier had given promise of; and so modestly and 



efficiently did he discharge the functions of tutor in this 
institution, which he soon exercised, that his fellow-stu- 
dents forgot to look upon him in the light of an educa- 
tional rival. They conceded to his suavity and modesty 
that superiority which they might have been inclined to 
dispute with mere intellect Shortly after his demission 
from the school, M. Arago was appointed secretary to 
the Bureau of Longitudes, a scientific office which finds 
no parallel in Great Britain, whose government leaves 
science and art to be cherished and advanced by private 
societies, and confines itself entirely to the business of 
practical legklation. Shortly after his appoibtment to 
this situation, Arago was commanded by the Emperor 
Napoleon to take part in a scientific expedition to Spain, 
under the direction of M. Biot, which was undertaken in 
order to determine the arc of the terrestrial meridian by 
a newly proposed system of measurement. M. Ara^o 
took an active and prominent part in the practical busi- 
ness of this commission, and acquitted himself in perfect 
accordance with the prepossessions he had inspired. The 
first attempt to obtain the correct diameter of the terres- 
trial globe was made in the year 1670 by the French 
philosopher Picard : and numerous 8ubse<|uent attempts 
had been made to determine this point with exactitude, 
upon the same basis of measurement, under the vertical 
rays of the equatorial sun, amongst the glacierial moun- 
tains of the polar regions, and on the plains of the Aua- 
tralian hemisphere. 

At last, the invention, by Borda, of the instrument 
known in France under the name of the OercU repetiteurt 
together with the progress of physical science, encouraged 
MM. Delarobre and Mechain to undertake a measure- 
ment of the globe, upon the basis of observations of the 
terrestrial arc, taken between Dunkirk and Barcelona; 
and it was to extend this measurement from Barcelona 
to the Balearic isles that MM. Biot and Arago were 
sent into Spain. The Spanish government took part in 
the expenses of the expedition, and commissioned Signers 
Chaix and Rodriguez to join the French experimentalists, 
placing at the same time a vessel at their disposal, to 
which the British government gave a safe conduct. It is 
not necessary to describe here the principle and methods 
adopted by these philosophers to determine the impor- 
tant geographical measure required. Practical philoso- 
phical researches are not conducted with the same physi- 
cal passivity as our closet studies. Before the philosopher 
can compare and deduce, he must observe, and observa- 
tion can only take place amongst the palpable realities of 
nature. The man who would gather practical experiences 
must voluntarily subject himself to all the severities 
and changes of seasons and of climates — enduring t<^8 
and braving dangers, that he may win knowledge from 
the unaccommodating but open storehouse of nature. Upon 
the rugged summits of the loftiest mououins of Catalonia, 
and amongst the bleak rocky solitudes of Campuey, in the 
isle of Ivicja, these enterprising philosophers passed seve- 
ral months, labouring with untiring zeal, and enduring 
without a murmur all the intemperate changes inciden- 
tal to their lofty position and the character of the seasons. 
* Often,' says M. Biot, * would the wild tempest hurl down 
and sweep away our tents, and destroy our stations of ob- 
servation ; but, with a constancy which was as admirable 
as indefatigable, M. Arago immediately set himself to 
repair the damage, giving himself neither ease by day 
nor rest at night.' The principal observations having been 
finished in April 1807| M. Biot returned to Paris to 
communicate the result^ leaving his young companion to 
prosecute the work. M. Arago, in company with Signer 
Rodriguez, passed immediately to the island of Majoica, 
establishing themselves upon the summit of Mount Ga- 
latzo, in order to communicate with lvi<;a, and ascertain 
the arc of the parallel between these two stations. 

Whilst M. Arago was tranquilly making his observations 
on the mountains, far removed from the quarrels and con- 
cerns of the busy crowd, war was suddenly declared be- 
tween France and Spain ; and then it began to be noised 
amongst the natives of^^ jgl^^, thit tbeJj;i8.^^d other 
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signals which the young Frenchman made were to ap- 
prise his countrymen of the state of the islands. The 
civic authorities armed, and accompanied by a vengeful 
mob, incited by their suppositions, and uttering loud 
shouts of mortal enmity, proceeded at last toward Mount 
Galatzo in order to destroy the philosopher. M . Arago 
was apprised of their intentions just in time for him to 
conceal his papers and disguise himself as a peasant, when, 
thanks to the purity of his Catalonian dialect, he passed 
unknown throi^fh the excited mob, and escaped to Palma, 
where he took refuge in the Spanish ship that had borne 
him to the island. His personal danger had but mode- 
rately disturbed his equanimity ; his fears for the safety of 
his instruments, however, were of a very exciting nature. 
He employed messengers to proceed for them to Galatzo, 
and prevailed upon the captain of the ship to send a guard 
with them. The peasants employed in this service did 
their duty faithfully; but M. Arago's safety was, never- 
theless, not secured. The infuriated crowd, disappointed 
at Galatao, now proceeded towards Palma ; and the cap- 
tain, perceiving that he would be unable openly to preserve 
the young philosopher, had him conveyed to and shut up 
in the citadd of Belver, where he passed several months 
absorbed in his calculations, but not exempt from the 
hatred and fury of his pursuers, who endeavoured by 
every means to corrupt the soldiers who guarded him to 
deliver him up to their vengeance. After many earnest 
appeals to the junta, M. Rodriguez, the companion of 
M. Arago, obtained his friend's liberty, and he was per- 
mitted to proceed with his astronomical instruments to 
Algiers, his only mode of conveyance being a fisherman's 
boat, conducted by a single seaman. 

M. Arago was here received by the French consul, and 
placed on board of an Algerine frigate bound to Marseilles. 
The coast of France had just risen on the anxious philoso- 
pher's view, and be was indulging in bright dreams of 
home, when the frigate in which he sailed was pursued, 
and taken by a Spanish cruiser, and M. Arago found 
himself ooce more a prisoner. He was first conveyed to 
the fortress of Rosas ; then subjected to labour in the 
ferry-boats of Palamos, under the most cruel treatment, 
his life being rendered a prey to all the miseries of a toil- 
some captivity, and all the brutalities of a coarse and sa- 
vage domination. In the meantime, the Algerine monarch 
having heard of the insult offered to his flag, demanded 
and obtained both the restoration of the vessel and the 
liberation of the captives. Freedom imparted to the sonl 
of the young savaot its wonted elasticity. Forgetting his 
misfortunes in the prospect of being soon restored to 
friends and relatives, M. Arago stepped once more on 
board of the Algerine ship, and she bore away again to- 
wards Marseilles. His misfortunes he be^^ to look upon 
as sources of pleasure ; they were the most interesting 
incidents in bialife; and the happiness of recounting them 
to his friends, and of felicitating himself upon his escape 
from cruel ty and danger, was almost being already realised, 
when a furious tempest from the north-west drove his 
ship upon the coast of Sardinia. When the angry wind 
had expended its fury, and the immediate danger of ship- 
wreck had swept past with the storm, the prospects of 
capture and captivity were again before him. The Alge- 
rines and Sardinians were at war with each other, and as 
misfortune never mitigates the cruelty or awakens the 
pity of rival nations in active warfare, it was determined 
not to resume the voyage to France, but to steer across 
the Mediterranean Sea, in order to find in Barbary secu- 
irity from the tender mercies of the Christian Sardinian!. 

The tempest- tossed bark at last found refuge in the little 
port of Bougie, about three days' journey from Algiers ; 
but the young philosopher seemed to be as much as ever 
the sport of fortune. The Arabs who boarded his vessel, 
seeing the cases which contained his instruments, and be- 
lieving them to be made of gold, seized upon them as 
spoils, and laughed to scorn the vain reclamations of their 
owner. To add to the hopelessness of his position, he was 
informed that the former energetic dey of Algiers had been 
slain in a rebellion by his soldiers ; so that, being cogni- 



sant of neither the will nor ability of the new potest] 
to assist him in obtaining restoration of his instnuDea 
he felt himself in an awkward predicament. His bold fl 
energetic nature did not allow him, however, to uaelei 
deplore his misfortunes; habiting himself in the Ai 
costume, and securing the safe conduct of a maraboat, 
chief of a native village, he crossed Monnt Atlas oo fa 
and appeared in Algiers to demand from the dey I 
restoration of his property. The Mu8nilmaii*s azisirer 
his appeal was the inscription of his name upon the I 
of his slaves, and his subjection to piratical taton^^ 
order that he might learn to become an interpreter. T 
indefatigable and oft-renewed appeals of the French 
sttl, procured, at last, the restoration of the spparatas 
the release of M. Arago, who, for the third time, 
his course towards his native land. 

The obstacles to his return to France were not jet 
moved, however, after all the tdls and dangers he 
passed. A British war-ship kept watch and ward iipoD 
ocean-path, and forced him to seek sa£etjr at Mid 
Happily, the Algerine captain, stimulated by M. A] 
who dreaded the prospect of a fourth captivity, detc 
to hazard the chances of being taken, and, profiting 
favourable wind, he luckily made good his passage 
Marseilles, and fortunately restored to his native land 
young experimentalist. To mark its high sense of 
services which M. Arago had rendered to science^ and 
a partial recompense for his labours and su^rings. 
Academy of Sciences, despite of its statute laws, recei 
the intrepid savant as a member, at the earijr age 
twenty-three; and the Emperor Napoleon named 
one of the professors of the Polytechnic SchooL Nap 
ever manifested a peculiar attachment for M. Arago, 
pite of the unconventional freedom of speech which 
racterises the latter ; and when the son of the empei 
military fftory set in blood upon the field of Waterloo, _ 
he turned his eyes to the United States, with the hope 
devoting his latter years to science, he sought to mi 
M. Arago the companion of his labours. If aach was 
intention, he reckoned without his host ; for British 
and St Helena set the seal on all these projects. 

When the youthful philosopher was adoiitted a 
of the Academy of Sciences, that institution was at 
zenith of its fame and glory, and its benches were adoi 
with the most celebrated men of the age. Lagrange, 
place, Monge, Berthollet, and all those younger aspirao' 
of genius, whom it had been the delight of Bonaparte i 
glorify, in order that their fame might conduce to th 
eclat of his reign, constituted the phalanx with whom th 
youthful Arago had to contend for the Archimedi^ 
crown. Loving the sciences with an ardour equal to th^ 
which characterised his aversion to metaphysics and 1 
terature, M. Arago soon rose, by devoted applicatioa t 
his favourite studies, to the height of his position. H] 
masculine mind, which delighted to grapple with prj 
mary &cts, and to exercise itself in the personal ohsei^ 
vation of nature, as well as in reflections and dednctioiJ 
arisinjg from a comparison of other men's accredited di^ 
coveries, had no great respect for mere specolatioti 
philosophy, properly so called. His ambition aimed 
the examination of the real ; and the danger and fi 
necessary to be endured in the prosecution of this anTbJ 
tion, gave to practical study in the physical sciences, in ' 
estimation, a dignity and virility which threw mere idt 
hgv68 contemptuously into the shade. Literature, aga 
he viewed as an amusement unworthy of the first ord 
of minds ; and as these sentiments, however onjnst am 
erroneous, had the efi^ect of concentrating the active oier 
gies of M. Arago upon his favourite pursuits, they pre] 
served him from the irregularities of a distracting ant 
promiscuous procedure in the pursuit of knowledge, am 
conduced to his rapid elevation in the ranks of science. 

In 1829, the Royal Society of London awarded to M 
Arago the Copley medal, for his discovery of magnetic ro- 
tation — a distinction which had never before been decreed 
by the London Society to a native of France. Several inJ 
genious methods to determine with the greatest poesibu 
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redaion the diameters of the planets, and to obviate the 
rrors arising from irradiation, or the confusion of the 
a/s which cross these luminous bodies, were proposed bj 
L. Arago. He published the results of sevenl most mi- 
lote investigations upon the comparative refractive powers 
i humid and dnr air ; and he sought to explain the cause 
i the scintillations of the stars, as well as to calculate 
he velocity of their rays. The science which seems more 
tartlcnlarly to have engrossed the penetrative spirit of 
f . Arago, however, b that of optica. The phenomenon 
f visioQ has been a subject of intense interest to philoso- 
ihers of all ages. Since Newton, the system of smimon 
las been generally received as the true theory of vision ; 
he sensation of s^t was deemed by that philosopher and 
lis partisans to be produced bv the direct action of rays 
(inanating from luminous bodies. Malas, in observing 
be variovs modifications which light underwent in its 
favage throv^ a crystallated medium, discovered the 
ibeiiometton of polaAatiaHf upon which many philoso- 
ibers who had previously based their belief upon tne emi- 
tre theory, abandoned it aa untenable ; while those who 
leld, with Descartes and Enler, the theory of undulation, 
rere confirmed and fortified in their views. The theory 
/ ondnlation attributes the phenomenon of vision not to 
be emiasioii of direct rays of light from luminous bodies, 
mt to the motion of a subtle fluid called eth^, which sur- 
oands every body, and receives from it those successive 
ribratiofis which it transmits to the organ of vision, in 
ike manner as air eonvevs sound to the organs of hearing. 
IL Arago was one of those who adopted Euler's theory, 
Bd be did so with the greatest of ardour ; he ezperi- 
nentaUaed and published, in order to support and corro- 
KMrate bis views ; but, although his researches were full 
if interest, and characterised by great ingeniousness, the 
heory of emission remains mistress of the field, until 
ome more likely theory shall be evoked. 
! It was while engaged in his optical labours that 
ft. Arago was led to observe the singular properties of 
he substance named tomrmalitu, M. Arago perceived 
^ when the light passing through tourmaline emanated 
rom an opaque body, it was identical with the double ra- 
Bation produced by tourmaline itself; if, on the contrary, 
ne light was emitted by a g^aseous body, it reflected two 
dflerent colours in passing through the tourmaline. In 
ubmitting, therefore, the rays emanating from the hea- 
fenly bodies to the action of tourmaline, M. Arago has 
leen led by induction to conclude, that the son is none 
ither than a mighty mass of gaseous fluid fixed in space 
-a bold and magnificent conception, which, if capable of 
ionfirmation, might lead to most wonderful results in the 
ustory of science. There is not a department of science 
whicb this intrepid savant has not turned bis eyes, 
rbe laws of life as afifected by electricity and magnetism, 
lave been subjected to his scrutiny and revision ; and, with 
i courage superior to the inmiinent danger of the trial, he 
las tested to a daring extent the elastic properties of 
iteam. In the capacity of professor of the Polytechnic 
School, BeL Arago delivered his splendid prelections upon 
^eodetie. His pen has enriched the columns of the * An- 
lals of Physics and Chemistry,' and the records of the 
Soreau of Longitudes ; and, as perpetual secretary to the 
Academy of Sciences, he has spoken to the memory of 
^ scientific contemporaries and friends, some of the most 
loUe and brilliant eulogiums that a generous and exalted 
istore coold pronounce over the bier of laborious and ap- 
preciated genius. In the discussion of all those questions 
sbicb have from time to time agitated the scientific 
irorld, he has taken a bold and prominent part ; now dis- 
puting the claims of world-esteemed mechanicians to ori- | 
nnality ; now illuminating the mysterious character of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, or following the comets with al- 
jebiiic exactitude round their eccentric orbits. The na- 
tive of his favourite studies, so conducive to habits of so- j 
litttde and abstraction, mi^ht have been supposed to have 
produced in this philosopher a being impassible as des- ' 
b'ny, majestic as science, and cold as ice. Fortunately, 
bowever, such is not the hcL M. Arago's nature has 



retained its superiority over that of his pursuits ; he has 
embellished and illuminated science with the light of his 
knowledge, while science has never been able to distrsct 
him from or render his heart cold to human sympathies. 
As a member of the universal human family, he has looked 
with a generous eye upon the great problem of social eco- 
nomy, and he has sought its solution, not in a system of 
cold material laws, but in the almost obsolete principle of 
love. He is a man, and, as Seneca has said, * Nothing 
that relates to humanity cauld be uninteresting to him.' 
If he loved to tread through the deep subterranean caverns, 
lighted on his way by the torch of knowledge, and to 
sweep with the comets to their far aphelions on the wings 
of his daring intellect, he loved, too, to feel the nootion 
of that celestial kinship, which, like the subtle ether, per- 
vades humanity ; he loved to hel that he was a man, and 
so he waa impelled to step from the laboratory to the tri- 
bune. M. Arago was sent to the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1831, as representative of the electoral college of Per- 
pignan, and took his place upon the left beside Thiers and 
OdilloQ Barrot Upon the disruption of the party of the 
left, however, when Thiers was forsaken by his more pro- 
gressive and earnest friends, Arago ranged himself under 
the banner of radicalism beside Dupont de I'Eure and La- 
fitte. M. Arago has ever maintained a species of jealousy - 
towards British savants regarding their claims to disco- 
veries in the sciences ; and he has been involved in stem 
disputations with even the fiery and talented Brougham. 
He made a tour through England and Scotland, neverthe- 
less, in company with his lordship, during the triumphal 
era immediately succeeding the passing of the Reform 
Bill, and had conferred upon him, durimr his ovation, the 
freedom of the cities of ffdinburgfa and Qlasgow. 

In February 1848, the rappel of revolution called him 
to the bureau of the ndnistiy of the interior, as a member 
of the provisional government of the French republic, and 
he was elected one of the five members of the committee 
of government by the National Assembly, upon the meet- 
ing of that body in Mav following. A species of philoso- 
phical sovereignty has been awanled to M. Arago by the 
general voice of the scientific world, and, of course, like 
all other monarchs, he has been looked upon by difl'erent 
men through different media. He has bad bis flatterers 
and detractors, his systematic opponents and his pliable 
ministerial adjuncts, bis severe and finical critics, and bis 
feeble and lofty encomiasts. In his various relations as a 
teacher, friend, politician, and governor, he has never ex- 
emplified anything like sovereign hautcwr. His prelec- 
tions upon the most sbstruse and profound sciences have 
always been characterised by a lucid simplicity, which has 
found for tbem a reception in, and given them an interest 
to, even the most uneducated capadties. If M. Arago is 
the scientific sovereign of France, he is at the same time 
the man who has done more than any other philosopher 
of his age to popularise science — to lead her down from 
the throne of her dignity and glory in the observatory to 
the humbler walks and privacies of studious life. If the 
method of the savant is lucid in his professorial desk, his 
manner in the political tribune is at once powerful and 
brilliant ; bis aiqgumentation is clear and forcible, and his 
views bold and enlarged. In addition to several of the 
essential attributes of oratory, M. Arago possesses in a 
very high degree the ostensible characteristics of an ora- 
tor. His person is noble in its proportions, and his 
oountenance|, ever beaming with intelligence, is animated 
and expressive. In his gestures, he combines the grace 
and vivacity which are more particularly characteristic of 
Frenchmen of the south ; his voice is full and flexible, and 
his intonation boiutifully varied. His speeches in the ' 
chamber were all remarkable for that vigour of conception 
and fulness of information likely to characterise the efforts 
of one possessed of M. Arago's temperament and habits of 
thought, yet they were tinged with a certain degree of 
aggressive acerbity which gave to tbem some colour of in- 
temperate irritation. M. A rago's predilection for sarcasm 
sometimes led him beyond the limits of graceful oratory, 
and gave to bis declamation a scorching vehemence, which, 
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while it could not fall to strike, assuredly did not fail to that such days are days of comparatiTe repose.' In the 

pain. Perhaps the most terrible and fierce of bis invec- legislative hall and Ih the laboratory he b equally active 

tives were launched against the ministry who propobed and zealous ; chemistry, mechanics, astronomy, nataral 

the fortifications of Paris; he boldly defied the whole ar- history, philosophy, and literature, have all lome claims 

ray of ministerial partisans in the chambers upon this upon his time and his attention ; be maintains a cor- 

question, and attacked them with a courage and ability respoodence with the most illustrious philosophers of 



which they did not fail to appreciate. The faults of M. 
Arago's manner have, however, a tendency to detract from 
his material influence. Truth is the most powerful ele- 
ment of oratory, and without^t the most brilliant manner 
would fail to convince ; yet truth, unless garmented in the 
robes of conventionality, is received with a beggarly sus- 
picion, and meets but a poor reception in society. Man- 
ner or fashion is the all-pervading idea of life, let men 
disguise it as they will ; the man is rejected, and the gar- 
ments are received, even within that tabernacle where, in 
theory, nothing but the human is known of man. Right- 
eous iudgment — a true appreciation of the real — has but 
a feeble residence in the general reason. M. Arago, feel- 
ing keenly, and speaking as he feels, wins for himself the 
character of assumptive despotism, not from what he says, 
but on account of how he says it His earnestness is 
termed dictatorial arrogance, and his zeal is designated 
intemperate rashness. Men have ever been judged in this 
manner, and ever will be until judgment is less coloured 
by prejudice, and is based upon a clearer perception of 
the true. Of M. Arago, therefore, it may be said, that, if 
he had been leas ardent, he might have been more im- 
mediately convincing ; while, on the other hand, if his 
feelings and reasons bad been less interested, he would 
undoubtedly have shown more moderation in the expres- 
sion of his views. In the shades of private life, however, 
the lights and shadows of M. Arago's character exhibit 
softer and lower tones than in the prominent elevation of 
the tribune. The reprehension of selfish ambition, and 
the denunciation of unscrupulous tyranny, the assertion 
of human rights, and the defence of morality and virtue, 
constitute the activities of political life, so that there Is a 
certain irritation produced by the constant attrition of the 
positive and negative principles operating in politics — by 
the perpetual collision between the aggressive and defen- 
sive ideas — which never exhibits itself in the calmer lati- 
tudes of the domestic circle. In the salons of Paris, M. 
Arago Lh as urbane as he is frank ; and those who were ever 
ready to attack him in the chamber, bow with respect to 
the dignity of bis private worth. All the qualities which 
exalt the moral nature and adorn the heart of man, be- 
long to this illustrious savant. To his kindred he has 
ever manifested the most devoted attachment ; and the 
widow and children of his illustrious friend Dulong have 
found in him a protector and second father. The life of 
M. Arago has been one of labour, and the constitution of 
his mind and body has admirably fitted him for the re- 
quirements of such a life. Previous to the revolution of 
1848, he was perpetual secretary to the Academy of 
Sciences ; memoer of the Chamber of Deputies ; Director 
of the Observatory, and of the Bureau of Longitudes; 
member of the Superior Council of the Polytechnic School ; 
member of the General Council of the Seine, and of the 
Committee of Health ; and colonel of the National Guard. 
Nevertheless, the single person on whom the multifarious 
duties of these diverse offices devolved has sometimes 
been accused of natural indolence — of an aversion to sys- 
tematic, patient, and protracted labour. It is true that 
he has not discovered the laws of Kepler, nor written the 
* Principles of Natural Philosophy ; ' he has not affixed 
his name to the mechanism of the heavens ; nor raised to 
his fame, like Herschel, a monument immortal as the 
planets ; and therefore be must be written down mobile 
and indolent. * Do you wish to know in what the indo- 
lence of the savant consists P' says a French biographer ; 
' then, go and ask the young astronomers attached to the 
observatory, and they will tell you, with something like 
dismay, that a human head has seldom been long able to 
sustain, with equal ability, such an enormous burden of > 
labour. They will tell you that M. Arago's duties always < 
impose upon him fourteen hours of daily application, and ' 



Euro^; his cabinet is daily encumbered with plans to 
examme, memorials to analyse, and petitions to soa- 
tain ; the government, the municipalities, and establish- 
ments of public Qtility as well as of private industry, 
ever find m him an active and disinterested coonsellor 
and guide; he finds time to do everything, and does 
everything at the right time — now marking the seoitli 
of one star and another's horizontal parallax; and, in 
the midst of all those occupations, he yet finds leisore 
to appear as one of the most amiable and airy conversa- 
tionalists in the salons of Paris. Since his elevation to so 
bold and prominent a position in the affiurs of France, M. 
Arago has not made himself personally conspicuoua. Bis 
labours have been untrumpeted and bis tongue mote; 
yet his high character for probity, his earnestness and his 
ability, together with the height and extent of his fame, 
conduced to render the provisional government respect- 
able in the eyes of Europe, and full of hope and promiae 
in the eyes of France. Shall France and Europe be dis- 
appointed in their prepossessions? shall the laboors of 
Lamartine and Arago pass away like the baseless fabric 
of an unstable reality, and leave nought bat wreck be- 
hind P Nou8 v6rron$. 



THE NITRE LAKES OF EGYPT. 

Ih the midst of this sandy waste, where uniformity is 
rarely interrupted by grass or shrubs, there are extensive 
districts where nitre springs from the earth like crystal- 
lised fhiits. One thinks he sees a wild overgrown witb 
moss, weeds, and shrubs, thickly covered with hoar finwt 
And to imagine this wintry soene beneath the fervent heal 
of an Egyptian sun, will give some idea of the strange* 
ness of its aspect The existence of this nitre upon Sie 
sandy surface is caused by the evaporation of the lakes. 
According to the quantity of nitre left behind by the lake 
do these fantastic shapes assume either a daziling winte 
colour, or are more or less tinted with the sober hoe of 
the sand. The nitre lakes themselves, six in number, 
situated in a spacious valley, between two rows of low 
sandhills, presented— at least the three which we lisited 
— ^a pleasing contrast, in their dark blue and red oolounj 
to the dull hues of the sand. The nitre, which forms a 
thick crystallised crust upon these shallow lakes, is brokea 
off in large square plates, which are either of a dirty whiter 
or of a flesh colour, or of a deep dark red. The fellahs 
employed upon this labour stand quite naked in the water, 
furniiihed with iron rods. The part which is removed 
being speedily renewed, the riches of his produce are in- 
exhaustible. It is hence that nearly the whole of Europe 
is exclusively supplied with nitre, and this has probably 
been the case for ages : for Sicard mentions it at tbe ooa- 
mencement of the century, and then 3G«000 cwts. oi nitre 
were broken annually for the Grand Signor, to whom it 
yielded thirty-six purses. By the side of one of the lakes, 
piled in large layers, was heaped the produce of last week's 
labour. My companion had occasion to find fkult with the 
result of the work of one of the villages : the sheikh of the 
village stood before us — he sharply rebuked him, and to 
give greater effect to his words he crossed his naked 
shoulders two or three times with his whips of elephant's 
skin. The sheikh sprang as nimbly as a gazelle into the 
lake, and received his fVirther instructions beyond arm's 
length. Such was the impressive discipline which ev«B 
the Italian, who was a man of gentle manners, considered 
it necessary to adopt towards these fellahs. The plates of 
nitre, after undergoing a preliminary cleansing upon tbe 
banks of the lake, are carried to the castle, where^ by 
various processes, they become a dazzling white powder, 
and in this .state it is carried iu large quantities to Teranntk 
^-Tichcndorf s Travels, '^y^^t^v. ^^ ^- ^^ ^^^.^^ 
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GALLERY OP LITERARY DIVINEa 

BT GKOROE QILFILLAX. 

No*. V.—THE LATE REV. ARCHIBALD ALISON, LLB. 
Vbib late disdnguiahed divine has left two separate claims 
lo leputetaon — ^fint, as a speculator on the beantiM, and, 
amiidly, as a writer of sermons. In the former field, that 
he is entirely original no one can belieye who remembers 
Akenside's esolamation — ' 'Tis mind alone, bear witness 
certii and heaTOoi ; ' an exclamation containing in it the 
e Mcnc e of hk theory, that beauty, namely, consists in 
trains of tbonght and feeling suggested more or less di- 
lertiy and wir^y by external objects. It seems now, too, 
to be generally admitted, that firom the kindling love of 
Us own wiews he has carried them too &r, and left too 
fittle room fbr those quick instinctive perceptions of the 
beaatiftil which arise so early, and brcAk forth so sud- 
denly, as hardly to come within the strict limits of his 
thsQcy. Let as grant, too, that Lord Je&ey, if not so mi- 
nnfee and oo|»oiis, has been more eloquent, and more dis- 
tiaet, guarded, succinct, and memorable in his exposition 
of the fiew. But to Alison be the praise of first announc- 
ing in a popular form, the astonishing conceptions, which 
bad passed before for the reveries of half-insane poets and 
pMloeoi^erB, that the universe is a great mirror to the 
mind ^ man — that the star must, stooping, increase its 
lustre a4 Uie soul^that the sun is but half-lit till the hu- 
man eye mirror it, and the human spirit breathe on it — 
and thaty in contempladng the direst scenes, we are our- 
; selves half^srealing their loveliness. 
I To the first broaching of such views of the beautiltal we 
I owe not merely the illustrations they have received 'from 
the pens of the prose philosophers, who have explained, 
iu«Ufic^, or defended them — the Bugald Stewarts, Browns, 
tad Jeffireys — ^but also the account to which they have been 
turned by the poets. Who has forgotten the fine letter 
addressed by Boms to Alison? Coleridge has wrought the 
leading thought of the system into the well-known lines — 
*■ Oh lady, wa reodre but what we givel 
Oun Is the wedding-garment— (mm the shrood.* 
As to Wordsworth, association is the grand key to much 
of his poetry, which without this were a spring shut up 
aad a fountain sealed. Many of the objects which he pre- 
sents to view are such as are generally called beautiful ; 
but how much, through this fine principle, has he added 
to their effect ! He has poured out the riches of his mind 
upon the scenery of the * Lakes,' till Windermere has 
kindled into new lustre under the poet's steadfisust look, 
like a led western heaven glorifying its waters, till Hel- 
vellyn has echoed his solemn voice, and Skiddaw stood 
more sublimely in the majesty of his mind^ and the Bri^ 
thay mnrmnrd more musically in his verse, and Grass- 
mere grown more romantic under the still pressure of his 
Invoking eye, and the Duddon in all its windings felt the 
vitdiery d a poet's presence, and the consecrating influ- 
ence of s poet's song ; and the tarns of a hundred wilder- 
Mflses been surrounded with golden circles of glory, which 
can never &de or die away ! To the waste and seemingly 
meaningless parts of creation he has given a voice, an intelll- 
gepee, and a beauty. Crabbe has written much on the same 
principle, with this difference, that the objects selected by 
Wordsworth are those of nattu^ while the o^ers are gene- 
rally of art, or of tiie humbler and coarser of creation's 
vorks. In some measure has he thus, even more than the 
great Lakei^ substantiated the power of association, and 
illustrated the doctrines of Alison. Byron, too, knew this 
Mcret weU; and *Childe Harold,' in some points his no- 
blest work, is glorified, not so much by its brief and burn- 
ing pictures of natural scenery, nor by its sweet and 
I mi^tj eloqaenoe, nor by its bursts of lawless passion, nor 
by the moomfiil solemnity which shadows all its confes- 
sional pages, nor by the abruptness of its transitions firom 
poetioal to personal lamentations, but by the art with 
which the poet has spread out all the gloom and all the 
gbry thereof in the light of ancient and modem associa^ 



tions, of Grecian, Roman, or Italian story. Ebenexer Elliott 
is another example of what we mean. Never till he snatch- 
ed his red-hot poker pen, had we any idea that the blue 
lights and smoky visages, the din and soot of foundries, 
could have inspired and immortalised a world poet ; for, 
in spite of our sage critic in < Chambers,' we do opine that 
all genuine poetry is at least coloured by the special at- 
mosphere through which it first begins to bum, and that 
Elliott had been no poet at all if he had not felt the action 
of a ftimaoe on his mind, as well as that of his mind on a 
fiimaoe. Our view of association does not go qmte to the 
extent of supposing that all things are madtf, though it 
does go to the extent <)f supposing fiiatall things are modi- 
fied by its influence. 

MThatever may be thought of Alison's ' Essay on Taste,' 
as a speculation, there is one v{ew in which it is incom- 
parable — we mean, as a fine and delicate selection ot 
beautiful objects — of objects ^f which all men are pleased 
to be reminded. There is scarcely anything in art, or na- 
ture, or thought, that is sublime, beautifhl, or attractive, 
but we find inserted in some part or other of its pagesi 
It is a great nosegay of flowers. It is pleasant, in this 
world of care and wo, to lig^t upon such * certain places,' 
where all things for a season, by their richness, variety, 
harmony, and the soft evening Ught of genius in which 
they are shown, seem to stand up on a hedge of roses, ex- 
cluding us ftrom, and fh>m us the harsh realities of the pre- 
sent, the recorded mistakes and miseries of the past, and 
the tremendous unoert^ties of the Axture — ^where the 
' beautiAil is not vanished,' and where we can at times 
imagine that * it is a happy world, after alL' Nay, in 
rea&g Alison's book on * Taste,' we are standing by the 
side of an altar, whereon all the firuits and fiitness, all the 
beauty and elegance of earth, are being offered up, as in 
Cain's bloodless sacrifice, to heaven. But the spirit of the 
offering is not that of the first murderer; over all the 
gifts and all the glories thereof there are sprinkled the 
rich drops of pious feeling; and rude and ruthless were 
the hand which should indignantly or contemptuously 
throw down the altar, and scatter the lovely fhnts to the 
winds of the wilderness. Assuredly, in an age like ours, 
no bad man would willingly collect, even to support a fa- 
vourite theory, so many agreeable, lovely, and noble 
things; the Cain-spirit would now gather all abortive 
undertakings, unhappy thoughts, guilty and monstrous 
deeds, bruised and broken vrings of imagination, frightful 
shapes of nature, which, not to call * ugly,' is a high effort 
of feith — shapes of thought more terrific still—dreary and 
ominous sounds — scents going up lh>m fields and lands ot 
pestilence — ^the seeds of murder, and the gore of suicides — 
the breath of blasphemers, and the hearts of traitors — and 
present such an offering, himself shuddering, to an in- 
censed Heaven. To collect such an infernal broth into a 
Canidia cup has not yet been effected by the darkest spirit, 
although some writers have failed in the attempt less fW>m 
inclination than from power. Far better for men to be 
accounting for and accumulating images of the beautifiil, 
than to be (as in France) artiatically handling and re- 
producing the horrible and the bad. 

It is, therefore, more the healthy, mild, genial, and 
Christian tone of Alison's work, than its depth or power, 
that we admire. His book, unconsciously, is the best 
treatise on the goodness of God that we remember. The 
being must be good who has scattered beauty through his 
world in such universal nrofiision, that, go down into what- 
ever dark mine, you find beauty sparkling before you in 
the silver or the golden ore — that, penetrate into whatever 
ocean depth, you find it growing in the coral, or reposing 
in the shelWthat, in the heart of the forest, it is there, 
forming the pine cone, or so intermeddling with every mo- 
tion of the &llen leai^ as to make it, amid all its wild 
whirlings, a thing of beauty — that, when you have climbed 
the loftiest eminence, beauty has climbed it before you, and 
waits for your coming, in the sparkling silence of the snows, 
or in the aspect of the sun, shom of all but light and 
beauty — nay, that its gleam is the trae ^ost of the grave 
— the joint tenant of the shroud, and that destraction and 
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4fiath may well say, * We have heard the fame of it with 
our'ears.' 

Btit to return. Alison, as a writer of sermons, has a 
fame, if not so dazzling, at least as enviable, as from bis 
philosophical speculations. A theory, however ingenious 
or brilliant, may be impugned and shattered, if not over- 
turned. But sermons which have Once become classical 
in their reputation, may indeed be depreciated, but seldom 
cease to be read. Opinions vary as to Logan's sermons, 
but most people know them; whereas, if the truth of a 
philosophical treatise be overthrown, it requires all charms 
of style to save it from neglect ; and perhaps we are justi- 
fied in predicting, that a century hence not more than three 
books of a philosophical .kind will continue to be read /or 
their mere literature^ and these are * Brown's Lectures,' 
* Sir W. Drummond's Academical Questions,' and ' Fichte's 
Destination of Man.' Whatever may or has become of 
the special opinions advocatid in those works, we are per- 
suaded that the richness of language, fertility of illustra- 
tion, minuteness of analysis, and fine philosophic and poetic 
enthusiasm of the first, the energy, terseness, boldness, and 
eloquence of the second, and the power (as of a painter of 
tpirits) of depicting thinnest abstractions, the fervour of 
feeling, and the grandeur of sentiment of the third, will 
secure them readers, after the metaphysical writings of 
Spinoxa, Hobbes, Locke, Stewart, Reid, Ballantine, and 
many others, are no more regarded (save for their sub- 
stance, which has gone into other and more convenient 
forms) than the autumn shells whence the keriiels have 
been extracted. 

Alison's sermons appear to us to be fine expressions of 
a certain form and feeling of Christianity, and in this light 
possess considerable chance for continued life. As com- 
positions, expressing refined sense to refined people, co- 
loured in their diction, and often poetical in their spirit, 
they retain, and may long, a certain place. He is not a 
clear or strong reasoner, nor an overbearing declaimer, 
nor a searchingly practical preacher. His sermons are 
undoubtedly superior to Blair's and Logan's, but not by 
any means equal to Taylor's, Barrow's, or Hall's. They 
are the result of a judgment sound not subUe— of an in- 
tellect calm, clear, and equable— K)f a fine and sensitive 
taste — of imagination rather cultivated than copious— of 
acquirements select rather than extensive — of full command 
of beautiful diction — of a genuine and glowing love for the 
works of nature — and of an enlighteneil and cheerftil 
piety. But we miss altogether the short and striking 
things, the charm of unexpectedness, the evangelical rich- 
ness, and the practical savour, which meet us in the first 
class of Christian authors. We read his elegant pages 
with delight, but few burning embers cling to our memo- 
ries or our hearts. 

Alison's best discourses are those on the seasons of the 
year— fine, firesh, joy-breathing descants on the works of 
Qod, full of a bright and balmy devotioui and an exhila- 
rating and sunny spirit, which reminds you of the * glad 
prose ' of Jeremy Taylor. He gives admirably the gay 
leap of spring from the * detested trance' of winter— the 
broad brightness of the golden summer — the mellow and 
sombre interest of autumn; and if he fails at all it is in 
representing the sterner features and barren magnificence 
of winter, tiiat skeleton among the seasons. We much 
prefer Foster's sermons on the same topic^ He discovers 
a profounder sense of the beauty and meaning of nature — 
a more passionate love for it — hangs a weight of personal 
interest on all Ms cogitations — and when he approaches 
autumn and winter those dark seasons appear to stand up, 
to give him a gloomy welcome, as an energy kindred to 
themselves, and their pale cheeks flush with a strange joy, 
like the red of a fUlen leaf He absolutely revels in the 
images of death and desolation which are suggested by the 
aspects of the closing year. 

In Alison's sermon on the 'Threatened Invasion,' he 
brings himself into competition with Robert Hall. Both 
were upon their mettle, and have reached and sustained 
a high flight of patriotic and Christian eloquence. Both 
are hurried out of their wonted equability of manner by , 



the excitement of the crisis, and their polished and rounded 
periods become instinct with a somewhat sterner and more 
Tyrtaean energy. Of the two, Alison's discourse is the 
more solemn and sustained. Hall's the more intellectutl 
and brilliant. But we confess that neither comes up to onr 
idea of a war-sermon — ^a trumpet-call, summoning the sons 
of men, by their hearths and by their altars, bj tbdr 
country and by tiieir God, to do battle (or all that wu 
dear to them in their laws, and all that was sacred to them 
in their religion. We should have liked something rongho', 
sterner, more spirit-stirring stilL We prefer Maobriar^s 
sermon in * Old Mortality,' by many degrees, to both Hall 
and Alison. Had Scott been a preacher, how much wooki 
he have made of it ! What a strong, earth-shaking blast 
would he have blown against the fbe ! There had been i 
cry at the close, *Lead us to battle!' Or had £dwird 
Irring been then in the zenith of his power, what aa im- 
pression must he have produced by the enthusiasm of his 
manner, the stat^Unees of his chivahric fi>rm, the wild fireot 
his vision, the floating terror of his locks, the picturceqiM 
dye of his diction, the metaphors about war and bittir 
which he would have culled from Scripture or gathered 
out of his own imagination, and the old Border spirit whieii 
was in him, and which would, in such a moment^ havt 
come up, flushing in blood through his pale cheek! The 
effect had been Demosthenic ! Men would have seen in him 
a resuscitation of the Puritan leader, wielding a sword io 
one hand and carrying a Bible in the other ; or of Davki s 
heroes, ' who could handle spear and buckler, whose fiwes 
were as the fkces of lions, and were as swift as the roes 
upon the mountains,' and would have sought no other 
leader to carry them into the middle of the fight ! But 
Alison and Hall, two secluded scholars, are hardly in their 
element when talking of carnage. They seldom catch the 
right martial spirit Hall, in tiie closing passage, alone 
copes with the sublimity of the occasion ; and neith^ could 
be said, in the noble Unguage of Job, ' to smell the battle 
alar off, the thunder of tiie captains, and Uie shouting.* 

Alison is now a name, but a name beloved and revered, 
as long as soft sublimity of thought, and elegant riobnettf 
of diction, vivacity of mild fancy, and felicity of cultivated 
taste, are qualities reputed and admired. His fame doe^ 
not rest upon the prominence of one fiusulty, but upon ihe 
exquisite balance of many. 

It has been objected by a critic in the ' North Americ«n 
Review,' that we are in the habit of searching the oonntrv 
for heroes, even as hunters sound the moors for hsnt. 
Unfortunately this author lies under a mistake, inasmuch m 
all the heroes we ever met have either accidentally crossed 
our path, or else have met us at thdr own request Al- 
though he happens to be as ignorant of us as though we 
were a Hottentot or a Turh we shall, on the contrary, 
tell him that we know him thoroughly, having met him kst 
in London, carrying Professor Longfellow's ba& and in a 
state of * Exoelsior ' enthusiasm ! 

Although we have never hunted after heroes, we have , 
sometimes stumbled on a few. For insfeanoe, in the year • 
1828, we fbund ourselves stepping northward, toward the 
town of Crieff, at the close of an autumn evening, m the I 
company of Archibald Alison, LLB., the subject of the pre- | 
sent sketch. He was exalted to the sublimity of a gig, we 
were plodding along in the simplicity of a pedestrian; he 
was advanced in life, we were a mere boy, to him otteriy 
unknown ; and yet, fh)nting, as he did, a glorious western 
sky, stooping over the woods and turrets of Dmmmoad 
Castle, and remembering, as we did, his aohievememts as 
a theorist on * Taste,' we cannot say that oar admiration 
of him at all then amounted to enthusiasm, or that we 
gazed with exalted interest on his profile out out in the red 
heaven beyond. 



OLD TOWN COUNCILS. 
Town Coitncils sprung up with town troubles, and tows 
walls, and town invasions, in the olden times. The old 
parliaments, or convocations of barons, were associations uf 
warriors, met for mutual council regarding the work of 
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gpoBatlon mnd aggression. The town councils were trades 
corporations, that seemed to be originally banded together 
for pnrpottes of motual protection. It is cnrioas to Tiew 
the identity of principles operating in the formation of 
cities and oiTic associations, and in l£e combination of that 
grand commercial copartnery of the seventeenth century, 
the Hanseatic League. The poor workmen of feudal nations 
were constrained to build themseWes up within high em- 
battled walls, and to practice axe, spear, and halbert exer- 
cise, in order to protect themselres and their goods from 
the lighting barons and their followed who dwelt in those 
great rendezrous of thieves called keeps and towers ; and 
the merchants of Lubeck, Bruges, Manheim,and Antwerp 
combined in a semi-warlike league, to constrain the lord- 
lings of the soil to respect thdr property. Cities are im- 
proTcments upon and were erolTed from the half-pastoral 
half warlike character of a sjstem of feudalities. They 
were a step beyond and above the crowded clachans, where 
dwelt automaton serfe and Tillains. They were detached 
from the feudal lord's domain, and were inhabited by fre&- 
mm. These freemen devoted themselves to handicrafts, 
and gradually discovering that they had an interest in 
leaguing against the haughty and unscrupulous assump- 
tions of their baronial customers, they took to wearing 
leathern ierkins and steel caps, and to handling * Jeddart 
staffs,' which, being interpreted, meaneth battle-axee. 

Town councils were originally very bellicose assemblies. 
They were composed of stout and stem men, who, being 
deacons of crafts and leaders of wards, stood stoutly up for 
their (fignitiee, and were Jealous of their privileges. 
Knights of noble fitmilies and high repute as warriors 
thought it no derogation to be thdr provosts, because, in 
the first place, the civic legislators nad often extensive 
lands, which they were often too generous in conferring 
upon any gentleman who was connected to them by magis- 
tf rnl ties ; and secondly, a knight, weak in his personal 
forces, found some hundreds or thousands of determined 
young craftsmen no mean following in a question of per- 
'"^nal quarrei. Many families, at present in possession of 
thousand of acres of lands, owe their estates to the libe- 
rality of 5ome ok) town oounoils, and to the provostship of 
some wary self-seeking ancestor. Town councils gradually 
ceased to be warfike corporation^ and by and by settled 
(Jown into dosing, swilling, prosing, guzzling bodies, that 
laid aside their halberts and vtou caps to talk about them ; 
and who, instead of spilling each other'iB blood, until it ran 
in copious streams from their sides, enriched their magis- 
terial blood with wine and turtle, so that it ran to their 
cheeks and noses, and produced thoi«e rubicund, rufhle 
fieaturee now so common to couneilmen and aldermen. 
They transferred the fighting and watching within wards 
from the craftsmen to the dty guards; and, instead of 
watching for lordly thieves «rtra mtiros, set about making 
hiws for the punishment and suppression of thieves amongst 
themselves. It is but one step Arom the warlike to the 
pacific and it is but one, hi the history of a town eoancil, 
from * bows and blades, brave citizens,* to * beer and beef, 
brave boys.* The town councils of Britain made both of 
these steps at once. They eschewed the sword and shield, 
and took to the knife and platter. They ceased to pace 
the dty walls with solemn steps at night, and commenced 
to paste the dty walls with solemn laws by day. It is 
curious to review the enaetments of those old erudite dea- 
cons and bailies ; and it is interesting, as well as curious, 
as it presents to ns a virid glimpse of the general mind of 
a bygone periods We have beside us an old fie of laws, 
niaoufactured in the town coundl of Edinburgh, from the 
end of the seventeenth to considerably on in the eighteenth 
century ; and, as some of the ideas involved in them are 
extremely unique, and finely illustrative of the spirit of 
car boastedly wise aneestors, we shall notice some at 
nndom. 

The most pronunent and active atement in the ideas of 
tliis dignified body was a sense of its own superlative dig- 
■iiy- Upon one of the most despotic and insolent assump- 
tions of man they based their privileges and monopolies, 
•nd determinedly prohibited the least infraction of their 



rights of vendage. The progress from feudalism to our 
present condition of freedom has been a slowly graduative 
one, and one that has been the consequence of ideas, and 
not of arbitrary revolutions of things. The burgess was 
not a single iota superior to the knight, who called him 
* base churl,' in his ideas of liberty. He was a selfish, 
egotistical, tyrannical man, who plumed himself upon his 
franchise, and maintained it as a pririlege of the highest 
moment We extract the following rich piece of ancestral 
wisdom, gallantry, philosophy, and charity, fh>m a law 
passed in the town council of Edinburgh in 1787, designed 
to protect the rights of freemen from the invadon of a for- 
midable host of competitors : * The lord provost, magis- 
trates, and council, with the deacons of crafts, ordinary 
and extraordinary, in council assembled,* were called upon 
to condder a serious eril, namely, that * several women,, 
other than daughters to burgesses and guildbrethren, are 
now carrying on trade, and are not capable to be made 
free, many whereol^ fhim a principle of lanness and avar 
rice, have withdrawn themselves from service, which is the 
station of life in which they could be most useful to them- 
selves and to the community, and have crept into little 
shops, whereby the rights and privileges bdonging to free- 
men, their widows, and daughters, are vilely encroached 
on, and is also attended with other conseqnenoee extremely 
hmrtftil to the community, which have been set forth by a 
petition from a great body of fireemen.* We will not pause* 
to condder the ludicrously absurd and contradictory pro- 
podtions involved in the foregoing sentences^ but shall 
proceed immediately to this terrific cause of evil to the 
community, and freemen, and their daughters and widows. 
It was the retailing of * ale, beer, milk, herbs, roots, fruits,, 
horse-hiring, eow-feeding, and the like.* There is some- 
thing ddightftil in the terse, pointed, predse declaration 
of the prindple upon which these horrid huckster-women 
invaded the pririleges of weeping widows and daughters 
of right worshipftil fireemen. Prom a prindple of * ava- 
rice and ladness,' says the magisterial Solon, who drew up. 
the law ! We wonder upon what prindple it was that the 
widow privilegists entered into the retail of waterroresses 
and cabbages t We cannot see that thdr privilege-ef sell- 
ing alters the prindple upon which they sold. Logic does 
not adfldt of any qualification in the prindples of a free- 
man's widow and those of a common oostermonger, so that 
the widows and ^ughters stand condemned of laziness and 
avarice by the very order of coundl that declared them in- 
jured persons. 

What strikes us as one of the ridiest sentences in the 
cartel, however, is the declaration of opinion anent the con- 
dition of servitude. The women had withdrawn firom ser- 
vice, which * was the station of life in which they could be 
most useful to themselves and the community, and had 
crept into little shops/ How wise anddidnterested of the 
magistrates so to express themselves ! The women had an 
idea that it was more profitable to- hawk than to scrub and 
cook ; but they were mistaken, for the lord provoiji and 
eouDcH thought otherwise. Ob, sage men of Goshen I 

To show how little our wise ancestors undei stood con- 
cerning the operation of moral snadon, and the infiueoce 
of education^ and how much they depended upon coercion,. 
even in the support of moraliay, we glance at an order 
issued from the council on the 12ih April, 1704> against 
playing at cavds and diee. The preamble, or reoson ad- 
duced for this order, is one of these usually stupid and 
superficial enunciations so strongly indicative of a cer- 
tain after-dinner badness of thought, and is dressed ia 
a style of diction, more common to beefeaters than his 
terians.. *<Cbe lord provost, be., taking into thdr con- 
sideration that the playing of cards and dice in coffee- 
houses, taverns,, and oUier public or common houses, is- 
fi)und to be the occasion of horrid cursing, swearing, quar- 
relling, strife, contention, eovetomsness, tippling, loss of 
time, neglect of necessary budness, and many other inoon- 
venienoes, which hath ruined the estates of many, and re- 
duced them and their fiirailies to poverty, be it enacted, bo.*" 
We would have simply imagined that card and dice plnyiog^ 
were- merely two elements of a state of immoral idleness,^ 
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and not the grand cause of the ills and inconTeniences here 
set forth. We would have supposed that to take away the 
dice and cards, and to leave the alcohol and evil company 
seated round the board, would have subtracted very little 
from the essential evils of an immoral coterie; but not so 
thought our sage ancestors. They ran tilt at the dice and 
cards, and left John Bnrleycom seated on his pewter 
throne. We have an interesting historical fact recorded 
in this sentence, however. There were oofiTeehouses in 
A.D. 1702, in Edinburgh. 

Two acts, passed in 1780 and 1731, by a general con- 
vention of our right worshipftil civic rulers, give us some 
insight into the spirit which dictated the ostracism of the 
cards and dice, but lef^ the sin of drunkenness untouched. 
There was no profit to the community, that is, commune 
aerarwnt or the city treasury, in the playing of cards, but 
there was revenue to be derived ftx>m the sale of liquor, 
and so the council had too high a sense of profit to inter-* 
fere with the ebibation thereof although it should have 
floated all the lieges into Lethe. 

The smuggling of French brandy had conduced to lessen 
the oonsumpt of Scotch whisky, and forthwith the burgh 
rulers take alarm, and they meet, and deliberate, and pro- 
pound the following oracles : * The general convention of 
the royal burrows of Soothmd, having taken under their 
consideration the many pernicious effects of the cUmdes- 
tine ira]>ortation, and open and excessive consumption, of 
brandy in SootUind, &c. Any rational person, from this 
preamble, would be ready to suppose that it was the im- 
moral effects which are retemd to above ; but upon read- 
ing on we find that the most direful effect was the dis- 
couragement of Scotch brewing. The * ruin of the country ' 
was predicted, from the practices of smuggling and brandy- 
drinking ; yet it was not the ruin of the health and mo- 
rality of the people, but the ruin of the revenues derived 
fh>m whisky excise that the lawmakers meant It was 
declared to be a practice manifestly prejudicial to the 
* manufacture of our own malt spirits, whereby the price 
of grain is greatly fiUlen, and tillaige and agriculture much 
discouraged ; and also the sale of our sugar-brandy, and 
other spirits, imported from the plantations in return for 
our linen and other profitable manufiicturee, that employ 
our poor, is likewise thereby discouraged.' 

What a melancholy commentary is this on Sootoh mo- 
rality ! what a ririd illustration is the aboTe of Scotch 
drunkenness ! The tillage and agriculture of the country 
were kmguishing, because our drunken fathers swilled 
smuggled brandy; our revenue was reduced because of 
our progenitorial sots giving up the use of home-distilled 
drinks ; and our coloniad trade — a trade in strong drink — 
was deranged also, because our ancestors preferr^ Cognac 
brandy to Jamaica rum. To correct and prevent Uiese 
evils, the people were encouraged to return to the drink- 
ing of whisky, and other drinks paying excise or tariff 
duty, and pains and penalties were denounced upon all 
who were discovered engaged in the contraband trade. 
The act concerning this alcoholic fracas was printed, and 
ordered to be publicly intimated in all the churches of the 
city of Edinburgh and its suburbs, on the next Lord's 
day (after the 24th of March, 1731), before the dismissing 
of the oongregations. 

Of as material a nature as the foregoing were the laws 
relating to profaneness and visible immorality. The com- 
mon sins and vices of the community were not regarded 
with Christian pity and commiseration, and made the 
basis of an ednoational reform, but were regarded with a 
feeling of arbitrary vindictiveness, and transmuted into a 
source of police revenue. Harsh and most unchristian was 
the spirit of our fierce, old, sour-faced ancestors ; they did 
not seek to teach the way and the life in the Master's way, 
but sought to excite a liveliness for religion by the im- 
posing of money-fines, according to the abilities of the 
offenders. As, for example, in the year 1 703, the follow- 
ing are among other clauses of a law which was promul- 
gated, strictly prohibiting and discharging all persons 
' whatever, wiUun this city and suburbs, to brew, or to 
work any other handiework or labour, on the Lord's day, 



or to be found on the streets standing or walking idly, « 
to go in company, or vage to the Castle-hill, publ^k yaHi, 
or fields on that day, or any time thereof; and aU per- 
sons were discharged from bringing in water from tk 
wells in any greater quantities than a pint at a time <m 
that day, or were to be fined to the amount of ten poind 
Scots for each offence. 

For the execution of the law there was embodied, dzilkd, 
and supported, a military corps, called the Ci^ Guard, m 
more commonly the * Toon Bats.' This fragmentary finw 
was composed of the remnants of old flighland soldien, 
who, after fighting and swearing in FUmders, came bow 
to don the city regimentals, to arm themaelTes with ^x 
lang click,' i.e. Lochaber axe, and a ' rickety' or rattk, aad 
to rehearse all their swearing and fighting in their drk 
capacities. Terrible men were these city guards — toiible 
in their sublime austerity, when on king's birtb-days \htj 
mounted guard, with their long ooata, gaitws, tfara^ 
cornered hats, and Lochaber axes, or shouldered their r«^ 
muskets, with which they fired loyal platoons in the Ptt^ 
liament Square — ^terrible men were they to lirely nrt^iaa. 
who were &in to imitate their dialect:, and mockingly ref«r 
to that part of the nation to which they beloogod — terribb 
also to Bailies Wightman, Preston, Qriersoo» and fi*- 
thom, who, on the 27th of November, 1720, SAt in «iiieUT« 
anent the oompUunts lodged against the city guard, wink 
reference to * their immoral practices of horrid cursingaod 
swearing, hurtfUl to their own souls, and offensive to evenr 
well-disposed person that hears them,' and ordained tha^ 
for each oath the ofiicers should stop one penny steriia; 
out of their pay, and put the same into the poor's box b 
the said guard. 

The council's legislative functions range flrom the enaot- 
ing of Uws relative to ellwands to those regulating tbe 
running of hackney-coaches. How little progress ooid- 
munities do make in a century ! It is really instructive tu 
compare the acts and spirit of the dvic council one kao- 
dred years ago with that of to-day. llow little the gae- 
ral inteUigenoe of our councillors has advanced, and haw 
identical are the nature and character of their acts with 
those of old ! 



ONLY A SERVANT. 

'MbrcIi mesdames!' said a small, feeble voke^ in the 
ears of the ladies Froidart and Melcoeur, as they walked 
arm-in-arm through the long street of Brioude one eveo- 
ing, during the Revolution, followed byagreatlumberiog 
boy m blouief whose wooden sabots made a dismal cUtler 
on the hard loose stones, and who swung the lantbors 
which he bore as if he had been will-o'- wisp making sport 
with travellers' eyes. * Merci, mesdames I' said the little 
voice, in the most suppliant accents, * I am cold and hungry.' 

Madame Froidart continued to walk with a statelj, 
composed air down the street ; but the piteous voice im- 
mediately arrested the steps of Madame Melcoeor, and 
touched her woman's heart. 

' Where do you dwell, my petite P' she said, in aoH^i 
kindly accents, as she bent down and caressed the infsnL 
* Why are you not at home P' 

* My father went away yesterday to join the patriots 4 
Grenoble, and he left me alone,' replied the little girl* 
as she turned her face towards Madame Melcoeur, aoi 
sighed as if she had been a widow instead of an infant 

Madame Melcoeur smiled sadly, for the words and look 
of the child recalled her own saddest memories; thea 
quietly taking the outcast by the hand, she led her to ber 
own home. 

* And what do you intend to do with the child, Lucelle?* 
said Madame Froidart, who had waited at the little^ 
wicket, with Jochim the lanthom-bearer, in order to givii 
her friend good night. 

' I shall share my bread and the protection of my roof' 
with her,' was the reply of the kind-hearted dame. 

The father of Marie, who had gone to join the pat-riots 
at Gh-enoble, marched to La Vendee to iday the ro^aUsti, 
of that province. He followed General Bonaparte to glor)* 
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in It^, and fell asleep among the snows of Russia, shout- 
ing Five tEmpereuTf so that he never came back to 
Brionde. Mane was homeless and parentless, when her 
father's heart ceased to pulsate, and his step became pal- 
sied in the career of aoibition. He had wedded himself 
U the (kte of a fanatic of war and glory ; and he died, 
lesTiog a child of tender years to deplore his fanaticism. 
But, thanks to that Providence which has preserved in 
woman's heart through all ages the strength and purity 
of primeval love, the little orphan had found a home and 
a mother io Madame Melcoeur. Madame Melcoeur was 
the widow of a notary of Brioode, who had been slain in 
«B emeate by some heroes who had come to the village of 
Brioode to propagate fraternity. 

Left with a son of tender years and a slender patrimony, 
the good widow had devoted herself to the education of 
Ler bo7, and the economical care of her fortune. By one 
of those beaotiful ordinations of an omniscient and benevo- 
lent providence, which brings sweets from the saddest 
evente, the sorrows which had oppressed the hearts of 
Locelle Melcoeur and her son Ernest, so^ned by degrees 
into religious seriousness, until, as if in accordance with 
a unity of aentiroent, the thoughts of the mother and 
boy were both directed to the ministry ; and Ernest, in 
his sixteenth year, was sent to Geneva, to prepare himself 
for the duties of a Protestant pastor. Madame Melcoeur 
had just parted a few days ago from her boy, when the 
little outcast Marie made her appeal to her hea^ and the 
instinct of maternity at once prompted her to accept the 
appeal. Little Marie Brioude soon grew up to be one of 
the fisirest maidens in Auvenme ; and, what was of far 
more account, she was acknowledged to be one of the most 
modest, intelligent, and discreet. Marie was not one of 
those damsels whose beauty strikes the eye at the first 
glanee, and then palla upon the sense. When you looked 
in her face yon felt your heart stirred with a deep emo- 
tion of beauty, such as you might feel when sitting in a 
cbmrefa, and reading of Ruth, and Rebecca, and Rachel. 
You Gcmld look into her eyes, and feel that far down be- 
low the bine, serene, pellucid orbs which illumined her 
face, there were virtues shining like the reflections of 
flowers in a lake. Her hair was worn simply parted on 
her high, polished brow, like the tresses of Kaphael's 
Madonna. Hor dress, of the simplest form and substance, 
always possessed a character of native elegance, which it 
borrowed from the form of her who wore it Her counte- 
nance was radiant with soul, and thought, and peace ; and 
diligent were the hands of Marie Brioude. 

The house of Madame Melcoeur was a little old-fashioned 
dwelling, with a little old-fashioned garden, and high walls, 
and a qnaint old wicket. On each side of the wicket grew a 
linden tree, which threw their branches over the walls, and 
formed a bower for Madame Melcoeur on the summer even- 
ings, and curtained her flowers from the scorching beams 
of the sun. The old-fashioned house, and the old-fashioned 
garden of the good dame, albeit they looked somewhat 
monastic from the highway, seemed always haunted by an 
anj^el, and full of beauty. Like some diligent little fairy, 
Marie made the rooms of her good patroness to shine as clean 
and brightly as her own bright eyes. She sung so sweetly, 
too, that the old men would pause to listen to her soft 
voice fVom the road, and they would bless her light heart 
as they walked on. The very flowers seemed to know 
and love her, for they were always more beautiful after 
she had trimmed and watered them ; and Madame Mel- 
coeur loved her, and counted her as a daughter. Eight 
years sped away, and Ernest Melcoeur had never revisited 
brioude. The times were troublous, and the conscription 
was incessant, and so Professor Zuingle of Geneva deemed 
it as well to send flattering accounts of Ernest's progress 
to his mother, as to send the lad home during the vaca- 
tions ; and as Ernest's letters were full of pious assurances 
of resignation to the course prescribed for him, she did not 
urge him to visit her. ' I shall see him when he has 
finished his studies and has entered, a strong man, upon 
the work of the Lord. I shall behold him when the 
Master wills it,' she would say ; and then these reflections 



would remind her of her own duties, and would prompt 
her to some new benevolent scheme, which always taxed 
her slender means, but not her heart 

Of all the projects that inspired Madame Melcoeur, that 
of educating the little outcast children of Brioude seemed 
the most useful and imperative. When she looked at 
Marie, and felt what a priceless blessing that little infuit 
of the streets had become to her, through care and culture, 
her bosom would swell with emotions of gratitude to God, 
and she would vow in her heart to consecrate her life to 
the education of the little Ishmaelitesof her native town. 
Unfortunately, the widow was too poor to enter immedi- 
ately into her design. She most needs save the funds 
necessary for the establishment she purposed ; and before 
the requisite sum was accumulated, a sudden illness car- 
ried the benevolent projectress to an untimely grave. 

Marie Brioude did not shed many tears when her bene- 
factress died. The world could not tell that she suffered, 
from the revelations of her face. It was as still and 
serene as a summer's heaven. Her sorrows were hidden 
in the mourning chambers of her bosom. She received 
into her soul the blessing of her who had been a mother 
to her ; she closed her eyes in death with the tenderness 
of a daughter ; she followed her to her silent tomb with 
the resignation of faith ; she planted flowers upon her 
grave, as emblems of her life ; and then she went forth 
into the world, that she might devote her life to the pur- 
pose of Madame Melcoeur's latter days. Marie Brioude 
left her native village, whose name she bore, and with 
recommendations from the maire and Protestant clergy- 
man, simply bearing witness to her good character, she 
proceeded to Grenoble in Dauphiny, where, by one of those 
fortuitous circumstances which some people call chance, 
and others fate or fortune, she was received as a domestic 
into the house of Madame Froidart Madame Froidart 
had left Brioude with her daughter on the very year that 
her friend had received Marie into her home ; and as there 
was little community of tastes, and few sympathies exist- 
ing between them, there had been no correspondence. 
Madame Froidart, whose husband was in the commissariat 
department, was now wealthy, and this was, perhaps, 
another inducement for her to forget the poor and un- 
fashionable Lucelle Melcoeur. Her daughter Dora, too, 
had engrossed her soul as much as Ernest MelcoeAr had 
done that of his mother, and she had striven to render 
her child as accomplished and fashionable at the other 
had endeavoured to make her son good. 

Marie Brioude, who had hitherto been. loved and treated 
as the child and friend of a high-souled wonun, now found 
herself the slave of a capricious beauty. The smile that 
80 enlivens service never shone upon the lips of Dora Froi- 
dart. The gentle word so easily said, and the well bred 
* if you please' and 'thank you,' never stole in dulcet ac- 
cents from the tongue of Dora Froidart The imperative 
gesture and the cold command were all that she vouch- 
safed to her, whom she always declared to be 'only a 
servant' Marie Brioude would not have been noble, 
unless she had been what Dora despised — a servant. It 
was the noblest probation of her life, and its end was 
glorified by the purpose of her toil. She could have sub- 
mitted to a servitude fat more galling than even that of 
Dora, in order to accomplish the object, which, like the 
pillar of light, led her through the dark Egyptian night 
of her incessant, cheerless labours. 

• Come, Marie,' Dora would say, ' and remove those 
geraniums; I am sick of their odour. I wonder why 
mamma can so delight to torment me with them ! ' and then 
she would command them to be arranged before her on 
the stand, that she might lie on the sofa and gaze at 
them, like some young eastern beauty in her harem. 
She would have her hair braided a la Madonna^ when in 
a pensive mood, and then she wonld transform the modest 
tresses into the most voluptuous Turkish curls, when her 
heart was touched with what she thought was love. Dora 
Froidart was capricious, and Marie Brioude was the slave 
of her caprices. 

At length a visiter came to Madame Froidart's house, not 
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a casual fashionable visiter, but a friend of the family, who 
bad been long abroad, and to whom it behoved Dora to pay 
the most marked attentions. He was not like the genersd 
visiters of Madame Froidart, for he neither played nor in- 
dulged in loud laughter ; he was gentle and modest as a 
woman, and his voice was as earnest as a mother's prayer. 
Dora Froidart was sitting by the accomplished stranger 
delightedly displaying the contents of her portfolio, when 
Madame Riquet, the prefect's vulgar wife, was announced. 

' Tell her I am not at home,' said Dora, half impatiently ; 
' she is such a bore,' she added, as she looked at her com- 
panion with a sweet smile. 

Marie lingered for a moment at the door, and then, with 
downcast eyes, and a voice tremulous with emotion, she re- 
plied. * I cannot say so, mademoiselle ; I shall say that 
you are engaged, but 1 cannot say that you are not at 
home.' 

' Do you disobey me P' said Dora, rising and looking im- 
periously at the maiden, who now stood looking calmly 
in her face. * Do you know that * you are only a servant P ' ' 

' I know it, mademoiselle,' said Marie, modestly but 
firmly, ' and God grant that I may ever feel it. He whom 
I serve tells me not to lie.' 

Dora looked confoanded, and she felt incensed. ' If you 
are to regulate the procedure of this dwelling instead of 
me, it is time you were in this drawing-room and I in 
the kitchen,' she exclaimed in a tone of lofty irony, which, 
however, fell harmless on the ear of Marie, and made 
the stranger's bosom heave with something like an ' amen.' 

He looked from the donoestic to her mistress during 
this short altercation, and a strange undefinable sensation 
swelled his bosom as his eye seemed to rest familiarly 
upon Marie's lovely face. It was strange, passing strange, 
that thoughts of his mother, and of home, with its flowers, 
and streams, and green clustering vines, and white butter- 
flies, and birds, rose on his tear-filled vision like a fond 
reality, when he gazed upon the humble servant, and long 
after she was gone. His heart treasured for ever the 
sensations of that moment. 

Four years had passed from the death of Madame Mel- 
coeur, when a woman dressed in the humble but pic- 
ttnresque costume of the peasants of Auvei^e, walked down 
the street of Brioude, towards the dwelling of the clergy- 
man of the village. She stood for a few seconds and 
gased upon the closed windows and neglected garden of 
Madame Melcoeur ; and then she wiped away a tear from 
her eyes, as she pursued her course. The cottage of the 
minister had undergone a change aince she had last seeji 
it. The vines were trimmed, and trained, by some careful 
and tasteful hand ; and the thatch upon the roof was care- 
fully, and even elegantly, ornamented with willow twigs 
and dowers. The borders of the little garden were free 
from weeds, and the blossoms shone like prismatic stars 
from the clumps and clusters of fresh green leaves. 

Ms M. Rideaux at home, madameP' said the stranger, 
when an aj;ed dame with yellow turban and lai^e spec- 
tacles set in tortoiseshell cases, opened the door. 

' M. Rideaux, my dear !' replied the voluble old dame, 
turning up ber eyes and sighing, * ah, I hope he i&at home ; 
but his successor, my master, is in this house. Be pleased 
to step in.' Marie Brioude, for it was she, followed the 
aged housekeeper into the parlour, library, and studio of 
the young clergyman of the village, who received her 
with a smile of sweetest, saddest welcome. 

' Be seated, my friend,' he said, pointing to a chair, and 
at the same time resuming his seat at his table. * You 
seem to have travelled farP' 

' I have travelled willingly, and so do not feel that my 
journey has been toilsome,' said Marie, as she opened the 
folds of the cloak, that almost enveloped her face. * I come 
to execute the will of my more than mother.' 

The voice and manner of the humble stranger struck 
the young clergyman so forcibly, that, impelled by some 
secret influence of respect, he rose and bowed. 

* I am a native of Brioude, and was once a little outcast 
in it,' continued the noble girl with emotion ; *and 1 owe 
all I am, or shall ever be, to one who adorned it, and 



honoured humanity, while she dwelt on earth. She died,' 
said Marie, ber tones changing from the accents of filial 
pride and gratitude to those of softest aadnesa, leiviog 
her home to be devoted to the purpose to which death 
denied her the power of consecrating her life. ' I have 
now acquired the means necessary for establishtng the 
little school which my dear mother intended ; and I ahall 
devote the life which she preserved and sustained to this 
object of her love. Madame Melcoeur, sir, left the deed 
of settlement with M. Rideaux, and, perhaps, yoa are bow 
the trustee in this business P ' 

Marie received no answer to the question tbos addressed 
and when she looked upon her listener, hb face was agi- 
tated with profound emotion. 

<My sister, whom I have so longed tasee,' said Ernest 
at last, stepping forward and gently taking the hand of 
Marie. * Thou who bearest so much of my mother io tbj 
voice, and eyes, and heart, eh, welcome to my k«mble 
home ! ' 

The shutters of Madame Melcoeur's house w^re soon 
thrown open to the sunboams, and tbey canoe dandog 
in at the windows, and played with the curls of little 
children whotn Marie Brioude taught to read : and they 
kissed the rosy cheeks and lips of the children whom 
Marie Brioudo taught to pray. The flowers that had so 
long grappled with each other in uncultured animosity, 
now shot up into beauty and order when she approach^ 
them ; and Ernest Melcoeur, who had often shed tears ot 
grief when he looked upon the home of his youth, and 
thought of her who was wont to bless him there, now 
smiled when he approached its precincts, for his mother's 
spirit, dwelling in Marie, had revived all of beaaty or 
gOv>dness that was ever associated with his home. He 
came again and again to his own old dwelling, now ilhi- 
mined by woman's devotion and woman's love. He olteo 
spake to Marie of their first meeting, for he soon recog- 
nised in her, she who was * only a servant' in the boose 
of Dora Froidart ; and he dwelt so often on the memory 
of the feelings which those moments inspired, that even 
Marie loved to hear him recount what had once been pain- 
ful to her. By and by the wise people began Uy shake 
their heads, and smile, and declare, that something would 
come of Ernest's visits to Marie Brioude. 

On the midsummer day after Marie's return, t he re w is 
a joyous fete upon the village green of Brioude. The 
little children of Marie's little school, with dean rtmj 
faces and bouquets of flowers in their hands, were drawir 
up in a semi-circle, while all the vill^ers, old and yoong, 
dressed in their holiday attire, stood smilinfr arouod 
them. There was surely something of great Import- 
ance to be done in Brioude that day, for the good old 
maire rubbed his hands and smiled, and looked grave 
and wise, as he walked arm-in-arm vrfth Ernest Mel- 
coeur, and then turned and looked at Marie, who pre- 
sented cake and grapes to the objects of her love and 
care. At last the maire approached the young school- 
mistress,, and his heart seemed to grow too large for bis 
bosom, as he removed his htt^ from his head, and nnrolied 
a cartel which he carried in his hand. * Citizens,' he ssid 
with emotion, * I congratulate our dear Marie Briondeopoo 
receiving the highest < Monty on prize' of this season, for 
her self-denial, and for her noble devotion to the will of 
her benefactress.' As he spoke, he placed the medal tat 
her breast, and an order for seven hundred francs in her 
hand, while the children threw their bouquets at her 
feet, and the villagers rent the air with their aeclama-^ 
tions. In a few years other children than the children of 
the poor were sent to share the love of Marie Melcoeur; 
and the wife of the clergyman as faithfully discharged the 
duties of her love, as had done the orphan girl. Lfke the 
sun which warms and illumines this poor world of ours, 
like the summer winds that waft glad stories of God and 
beauteous nature from the far lands over the deep, Hks 
the stars which spangle the black arch of night, and lead 
the soul through the dark concave op to heaven^ Marie 
continued to the end of her life to serve her Maker, and 
to bless mankind; by (wmtif ttlng. ^ hoJ<®l3Uk ttffwt' 
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MOUNT HECLA. 

I are only four aetiTeToloanoes now in Europe; Etna, 
VesnTios, Siromboli, and Heola. The three former are 
atiiaited within a close geographical proximity to eadi 
other, and in the most genial clunate of southern Europe ; 
the latter stands isolat^ and alone in the nordi-westem 
pari of the eastern hemisphere, amongst Uie eternal snows 
of Iceland. There are numerous indications of burning 
iMNintains in Europe; fow almost erery hilly country pos- 
sesses some extinct crater to attest the igneous character 
of ito formations, but these four are the only ones that now 
▼omit forth fire and smoke. The volcanoes of Italy, as 
the former three may be termed, formed splendid objects 
io the foneiflil mythology of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mane; the latter also lent a species of wild supernatural 
reality to the superstitions of the Scalds. The unexplained 
phenMKna of nature, when Tiewed with wonder and awe 
by men whose faculUes of observation were of the most li- 
mited order, appeared to their active imaginations in the 
form of supernatural vitaliUes, and ftimished the elements 
of that wild religion and poetry which yet tinge the minds 
of rude dwellers in the solitudes of Iceland and the Orcades. 
Mount Hecla, although not the grandest of the European 
volcanoes, is still, perhaps, the most famous and interest- 
ing; for it has not only obtained a wild historical interest 
from its numerous and very fluent eruptions, but, being 
situated in one of the most isolated and cold positions, it 
is surrounded by phenomena of the most varied and won- 
derful description, which offer a vivid contrast to its own 
fiery nature. The mariner, on the voyage to Northern 
America, as he walked the deck of his ship at night, and 
beheldfire vomiting up into the meteor-lighted sky, trembled 
wi^ awe at the mystery of its flame ; and his tales of the 
dangers of whale-fishing at Davis' Straits were mingled 
with strange moralisings and speculations upon the spirit- 
lighted fire that always was seen before storm and ship- 
wreek in the latitude of Iceland. These superstitions, 
however, vanished before knowledge ; the poetic elements 
of many a Runic song and Roman myth have been dissi- 
pated by cold material laws. The smithy of Vulcan and 
the eaiddron of Odin become just Mounts Vesuvius and 
Hecla when viewed through the medium of truth. Mount 
Heela is about five thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
rising as a lofty cone in the general form of all volcanoes. 
It Is mtnated at Uie southern part of Iceland, only a few 
miles distant from the seaooast, and is therefore perfectly 
visible to passing voyagers. It stands in the midst of a 
drole about two leagues in diameter, of the wildest and 
most desolate character; the ground being broken up into 
rocky fissures, and covered so thickly with scoriss, black 
eiBders, masses of lava, pumice stone, and other volcanic 
debris, as to render it totally sterile. The region around 
Mount Hecla is described as of the most awfol character. 
A sUenee deep as death reigns over the rugged desolate 
scene; black yawning orifices appear on every hand, and 
the imagination of even the most enlightened is haunted 
by images of horror and dread. In such a plac^ the un- 
directed mind would be ocms^nined to assume a gloomy 
aspect^ and the active imagination to construct a mytho- 
logy of the very character of that which grew upon the 
fhncies of the Northmen. One aspect of Mount Hecla has 
attracted much attention and observation ft-om its singula- 
rity, and tiuit is the remarkable manner in which the lava 
has been deposited round the mountain's base, so as to form 
lofty ramparts of fh>m sixty to seventy feet high. They 
are described as immense rugged vitrified walls, completely 
dreomvallating the entire mountain, and presenting that 
glossy appearance which we see in the glazed refuse of 
glass-works. Above the line where this hard wall termi- 
nates, there does not occur any more lava, the upper part 
ef the mountain being composed of sand and slags. The 
approach to the mountain, as may be supposed, is of a 
most difficult and toilsome character, and very few have 
therefore undertaken its ascent The celebrated Sir 
Joseph Banks and several friends, however, made a tour to 
its summit in 1772, and he has left a suffidently strong 



{)icture of its desolate appearance. Tramping over a 
eague of broken ground covered with cinders, the travel- 
lers at last reach tiie vitrified walls, the climbing and cross- 
ing of which is a most laborious and dangerous experiment, 
as the masses of lava, broken up into deep orifices, often 
meet them in their path. Beyond thin rampart the ascent 
becomes easy; but still the character of the mountain is of 
that rude description likely to be superinduced by the de- 
scent of streams of lava, which would tear up the face of 
the mount into tracks for its boiling current, and for the 
beds of winter torrents. The mountain-top, beside the 
great crater, is always covered with snow. It was June 
when Sir Joseph Banks visited it, and he describes himself 
and companions as being covered with ice like a dress of 
buckram, and subjected to the most piercing cold, even at 
that season. The water that they had taken with them for 
use was all firoien; and yet here and there, upon the 
mountain-top, vents of steam hissed around them, melting 
the snow that lay around; one of the spots where a 
vent occurred was so hot that they even could not stand 
upon it It was midnight when they reached the summit 
of the mount, and yet the light was as bright as day, and 
the prospect as grand and extensive as if the sun had illu- 
mined the scene, which was at once wild and sublime. 
On the west side of the mountain there is an immense 
chasm or ravine extending from top to bottom. This the 
Icelandic chroniclers state to have been formed in the year 
1300, when the mountain was rent from top to bottom. 
Modern geologists describe it as the bed of an immense 
stream of lava. Over the edge of this great ravine lay huge 
masi^es of threatening rocks as they had beei^ hurled from 
the mountain's crater, and piles of burned and vitrified 
substances lay at the bottom of the ravine. In 1810, Dr 
Holland ascended Hecla, and describes the heat as so great 
OS to render the loose slags lying below his feet too hot to 
be handled. On placing a thermometer below the upper 
layer of loose stones and scorim, the temperature was 
ascertained to be 144 degrees of Fahrenheit 

The lost great eruption of Mount Hecla took place in 
the year 1776, bursting suddenly out and creating great 
terror and destruction. An earthquake, like a startled 
harbinger, shook the island to its very centre, and then im- 
mediately the mountain belched forth fire and smoke, and 
scoriss and stones, roaring and vomiting on continuously 
fh)m the 15th of April to the 7th of S^tember, creating 
a terrible confusion amongst men and beasts. Horses, 
bewildered and maddened by the noise and the showers 
of volcanic matter, ran about till they fell down dead 
from exhaustion; and the cattle belonging to the fit r- 
mers who dwelt in the vicinity of the mountain, were either 
choked by ashes, or they were starved to death in conse- 
quence of the destructbn of their posture. A few survived 
this catastrophe for about a year, and then they died ; their 
stomachs, when opened, bong discovered to be fiill of 
ashes. Hecla, however, has not been the most destructive 
of the Icelandic volcanoes. Several, now extinct, have 
spread desolation and death to a for greater extent than 
has this one. In 1755, the ashes from one of those volca- 
noes was hurled high up into the air, caught by the tem- 
pest, and thrown in showers upon the Faroe Islands more 
than three hundred miles distant The eruption of Skaptaa 
Jokul, in 1783, was the most terrific and destructive upon 
record. It covered up great tracts of fertile land with a 
covering of desolating ashes. The herbage was burned off 
the fiel^ the cattle cUed, and the fish forsook the coasts of 
Iceland. Men, plants, and animals were destroyed by the 
streams of sulphureous smoke that issued from great fis- 
sures, whence burst flame and smoke that darkened the 
sun, until it seemed turned to blood; and ashes and sco- 
risB covered the devoted land. The scene was of the most 
awful description, and the consequences of the eruption 
f^rful to contemplate. Nine thousand persons perished 
by fire, and smoke, and hunger, in consequence of it and 
their cattle were swept away with them to death. During 
the continuance of the eruption, a red glare of flame hung 
portentously over the island, as if it had been a Sodom 
or GomorrsiL This terrible convuhdon of nature was not 
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confined to Icelikd entirely. Holland and many parts of 
(Germany were yisited by brimstone vapours and showers 
of light ashes ; while in Britain, the sun presented the same 
bloody phenomenon. Volcanoes have been, perhaps, the 
most active transition agencies in nature. They have broken 
up into many forms the smooth sur&ce of the earth, and 
have ramparted with wild and rugged walls many nations. 
On no part of the globe have they exercised a more rapidly 
changeful influence, however, than upon Iceland. The 
form of this insular mass of fire-formed land has been 
repeatedly changed within the memory of man, and Mount 
Hecla is still likely to conduce to fiirther changes in its 
rugged appearance. 



^Poetical ^mrtations. 

AVARICE—BRIBERY— MISER. 
Shall we now 
Contaminate our finftcn with baae btibtii. 
And sell the mighty space of our large honours, 
For 90 roach trash as may be grasped thiu ? 
I'd rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 
Than such a UorDaa.—Shaitpeare. 

The miser Hres alone, abhorred by all, 

Like a disease, yet cannot so be 'scaped. 

But, canker-like, eats through the poor mcirs hcurts 

That live about him ; never has commerce 

With any, but to ruin them.— Jtfoy. 

Of Age's avarice I cannot see 
What colour, ground, or reason tiiere can be ; 
Is It not folly, when ttie way we ride 
Is short, fin* a long voyage to provide ? 
To avarice sdme title Touth may own- 
To reap In autumn what a spring had sown. 
And, with the providence of bees or ants, 
Frevmt with summer's plenty winter's wants. 
But Age scarce sows, ere death stands by to reap, 
And to a stranger's hand transfers the hea.p,—Ifenham, 

Who thlnketh to buy viUany with gold. 

Shall ever find such ftdth so bought— so sold.— Manlon. 

But the base miser starves amidst his store, 
Broods o'er his gold, and, griping still at more. 
Sits sadly pining, and believes he's poor.— i>f7(fen. 

'TIS strange the miser should his care employ 
To gain those riches he can ne'exfenjoy.— Pope: 

Oh, cursed lust of gold ! when for thy sake 

The fool throws up his interest in both worlds ; 

First starved in this, then damn'd in that to como.^ BMr. 

Who, lord of millions, trembles for his store, 

And fears to give a fiuthing to the poor; 

Proclaims that penury will be his fate. 

And, scowling, looks on charity with hate.— Z>r Wokot. 

The love of gold, that meanest rage, 
And latest folly of roan's sinking age, 
Which, rarely vent'ring in the van of life, 
WhUe nobler passions wage theh: heated strifo, 
Coroes skulking last, with selfishness and tear. 
And dies collecting lumber in the rear.— Moore, 

Sound him with gold; 
*Twlll sink Into his venal soul like lead 
Into the deep, and bring up slime and mud, 
And ooze, too, flrom the bottom, as the lead doth 
With its greased understratum.— J^yroii. 

The kindly throbs that other men control 
Ne'er melt the iron of the miser's soul ; 
Through life's dark road his sordid way he wends, 
An incarnation of fat dividends. 

And he, across whose brain scarce dares to creep 
Aught but thrift's parent pair— to get, to keep. — Spragve. 

Mammon's close-link'd bonds have bound him. 

Self-imposed, and seldom bnrst; 
Though heaven's waters gush'd around him. 

He would pine with earth's poor thirst— Jlfirs 8. J. Hale. 



ACTION. 

Whilst timorous knowledge stands constderias. 
Audacious ignorance hath done tlie deed ; 
For who knows most, the most he knows to donbt ; 
The least discourse is commonly most stout— Z>«m«I 

Good actions crown themselves with lasting tagra: 
Who well deserves needs not another's prvtae.— ^aoA. 

If thou dost in,^c Joy fsdes, not the fnlns; 

If well, the pain doth fifide, the Joy remalna.— &. Btr^ol 

The body sinx not; 'tis the will 

That makes the action good or Ul—HerricJt. 

Our unsteady actions cannot be 

Managed by roles of strict philosophy.- 5sr H. H* 



ADVERSITY-MISFORTUNE. 

So do the winds and thunder cleanse the air; 

So working lees settle and purge the vtne; 
So lopp'd and pruned trees do flourish fiOr ; 

So doth the fire the droaqr gold reflDO.— />'j>n«a<>r 

Adversity, sago useftd guest, 

Severe instructor, but the best, 

It is fhrni thee alone we know 

Justly to value things below.— ^iwrrrW^. 

Tis strange how many unima^i^ned chiirjrcs 
Can swarm upon a man, when once the lid 
Of the Pandora box of contumely 
Is open'd o'er his head. — ShaJcspearr. 

I am not now in fortune's power; 

He tiiat is down can sink no lower.— BuUrr. 

Hftaven but tries our virtue by afBI^km ; 
As oft the cloud that wraps the present lumr 
Serves but to lighten aU our fbtnre days.— B^ 

Affliction is the wholesome soil of virtue. 

Where patience, honour, sweet humanity. 

Calm fortitude, take root and strongly flourish. — MmUet. 

Aflaiction is the good man's shining scene; 

Prosperity conceals bis brightest ray; 

As night to stars, wo lustre gives to man.- Foioifp. 

Misfortune does not always wait on vice; 

Nor is success the constant guest of virtue.- i/ataoct. 

I pray thee, deal with men in misery. 

Like one who may himself be mlaeraMe— /fiytrvtoii. 

In this wild world, the fondest and the be.*t 

Are the most tried, most troubled and distn^ss'd.- - rra<>^. 

Aromatic plants bestow 

No spicy fragrance while they grow ; 

But crusird or trodden to the ground. 

Diffuse their balmy sweete 9XOMnA.—GoidsKi'Uk, 

The good are better made by ill. 

As odours crush'd are better stUL— Jtcyers. 

The rugged metal of the mine 
Must bum before its surftiee shine; 
But, plunged within the fttmaoe flame, 
It bends and melts, though still the same— ^jynoM. 
Alone she sat Alone! that wom-ont word. 
So idly spoken and so coldly heard ; 
Yet all that poets sing, and grief hath known. 
Of hope laid waste, knells In that word— n)W)e 1 
TheNtw 



RAMBLINGS IN THE UPPER WARD OP 
NITHSDALE. 
Wb like to indulge in an occasional ramble at certain sea- 
sons of the year in different parts of the country — ^tlie 
change of air, and of scene, and of countenance does os 
good; it refreshes the mind, invigorates the body, and 
braces Uie entire system for a more ^lergetio af^lioatioA 
to the duties of life. The world is a wide fi^d, and is wortk 
the seeing, for though the malison of the first man's traA9< 
gression has fiJlen upon it, it is a beauti^ wodd sliQ* 
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f e have somewhat of a taate for scenery, and are often 
•harmed and entninced with the gay fields, the towering 
Doimtains, the bleak desert) the dark forests, the lonely 
Mis, and the crystal rills. All this is plearant beyond 
spression in the balmy days of summer, and in the sweet 
mnshine which gilds the landscape with golden lustre, and 
tnings out in full revelation points of beauty otherwise in- 
iisoa3i3>le; but neither are we unsensible to the enchant- 
Dents of the raving tempest, when the scowling heavens 
ineet the earUi in angry turmoil, and when the solitary 
dens cower before the majesty of the terrible blast, sweep- 
Dg through the narrow outlets and conveying terror and 
desolation to the plains below. We like to hear the crash- 
ing of the woods bending under the burden of the storm, 
therouiog torrent gushing impetuously adown the abrupt 
nvines, and tossing the foam of its troubled waters back 
in the &oe of those clouds whose treasures give it its very 
being— all, all is acceptable, and everything is beautifiil 
m its season. 

Having recently traversed a portion of the romantac 
Highlands, we felt a strong desire to surv^ certain parts 
of the more southern districts, and the con^deration then 
was, on what particular locality shall we make our descent? 
At length the upper ward of fiiir Nithsdale was fixed on 
as being a field of no small traditionary interest, as well 
as of local grandeur, although it has not hitherto been 
adopted as Uie scene of tourists. Shall we promise our 
readers a rich repast? That we cannot say, because the 
appredation of descriptive scenery and of local incidents 
is v«ry much a thing of taste, and taste is somewhat capri- 
doQs; but if it be a generous thing to remember the for> 
gotten, and an act of justice to drag from obscurity un- 
kiK)wn worth in character, it is surely no less an appro- 
priate thing to place in public view what may have hitherto 
been unnoticed in re^u^d to scenes of rich beauty and 
magDifiooioe or wild grandeur in unfrequented localities, 
and which would amply repay the casual visitant Tra- 
ditionista, it is true, have glimced an eager eye athwart 
tlus field, and have enticed from their shy retreats things 
worthy of memorial, which only whet the appetite for the 
discovery of more. But who can depict the scene, as it 
spreads itself for the first time before us? Depict the 
scene ! Shoot an arrow over the arch of the rainbow ! 
Bat we are rambling. We commence our notices, then, 
< at the head of the vale of the Nith, at the village of New 
' Comoock. This village is in Ayrshire, and consists of 
i three detached dusters of houses. It contains a handsome 
I church, a comfortable inn, and two or three buildings of 
the better sort The inn, the chief object in this spot to 
travellers, is kept by a worthy woman, who affords good 
fare at an ordinary price ; and truly the bracing air of this 
upland district has a tendency to impart an ^ge to the 
appetite, so that ample justice b commonly done to the 
substantial cheer of our kindly hostess. 

In oar progress down the valley we took the road which 
leads along the north side of the dale, and which, wending 
over the summits of the eminences, affords the finest view. 
In the direction of our route, about three miles below the 
Tillage, we encountered the towering height of Gorsincon, 
rendered classical by the allusions of the great Ayrshire 
bard. As the road sweeps round the neck of this verdurous 
hill, with its ancient cairn pitched right atop, we resolved to 
Kramble to its summit The ascent was not difficult, and 
io a few minutes we stood beside the cairn, and next on its 
very apex, and what a sight ! What a scene now spread itself 
Wore 08 ! We were taken by an utter surprise, for we had 
^entertained not the most distant anticipations of what our 
eyes then beheld. The whole country, west, and north, 
>Ad sonih, opened on our gaze in one spacious field. Far 
in the blue oistance was seen the lofty Ben Lomond, tower- 
"V by his ^assy lake, presiding over that beauteous inland 
M of waters, studded with many a tufted island, like 
spots on the bosom of a polished mirror. There stood 
Ben Lomond in the fiar distance of many a weary mile, 
witharonnd ^Ided cloud hovering above his summit like 
a Qrown of burnished gold about to descend iioftly on a 
monarch's brow. There that little doud hovered, but it 



hovered not long alone, for it was soon joined by others, 
and by others agiun, as if they came to do the monarch 
homage; when, all melting into one in a brief space, the 
rain came down, and, ere one short hour had passed, a 
shower, shaken firom the skirts of that same cloud, stretch- 
ing itself and expanding along the heavens, foil upon our- 
selves. 

In the west the summits of the spiky Arran shot finr up 
into the ur, and pierced the fleecy clouds that floated pa»t 
them on the gentle breese. Arran, reposing on its watery 
couch in the ocean, stretches its long lazy length to the 
south, inviting abundance of waters, which descend in im- 
petuous flood upon its rocky hdghts, and then dismisses 
its clouds in broken masses one after another in thick 
succession, to irrigate the thirsty fields of the mainland. 
How calm the scene ! the glassy sea reflecting the image 
of ragged peaks for across t£e blue deep, like the pinnacles 
and battlements of an ancient feudal fortress on the brow 
of a beetling rock, in the waters of the spacious fosse by 
which it is surrounded. The eye, stretching over the al- 
most entire breadth and length of Ayrshire, comes round 
to the south, and rests on the sombre heights of the lonely 
Afton, the precipitous sides of which, aJong almost the 
whole extent of its tortuous glen, run sheer down to the 
margin of the stream which murmurs in the bottcmi. But 
there was a scene which lay nearer our foet, and which 
imported to us a fiur more lively interest than even the 
^lendid and for-reaohing prospect which lay in all its 
amplitude before us, and tnat was the desert moors of 
Kjrle— old Kyle in the retreat of the wilderness— Kyle's 
misty solitudes — Kyle for remote from the dwelUugs of 
men— Kyle that concealed, in the deepest loneliness, in 
sacred silence, in the dreary mosshags, in the cold drip- 
ping caves, in the dense hazel wood, and in the dark sides 
of the deep ravine, the wanderers of the covenant, who erst 
sought a refiige here fh>m the fierce ire of the persecutor. 
No wilderness can be conceived more absolute than this — 
a dismal plain of desolate heath, reaching onwards for 
miles on miles, embracing the greater part of what is called 
Ayr's Moss, in the bosom of which sleep the martyred 
bodies of Richard Cameron and eight of his associates, 
slaughtered by Bruce of £arlshall ; and a Uttie forther on 
is the resting-place of the saintly Priesthill, who fell by 
the murderous hand of Glavers and his troopers. No 
hnman habitation is to be seen, save here and there a 
lonely shepherd's hut cowering in the waste, and sending 
up a column of blue smoke into the still bluer firmament: 
and yet it was exhilarating to gaze on the gorgeous heath 
all in the full flush of its purple bloom, and the hills 
around all glowing as with fire, so ruddy were they with 
the sweet heather-bells ; and then there was the booming 
of the wild mountain-bees, hurrying past on wings of 
music. 

Wardlaw and Caimtable, two celebrated heights, rear 
their heathy summits in the vicinity of the ancient * Muir- 
kirkof Kyle;' and in the intervening space lies *Glen- 
muir's wild solitudes, lengthened and deep,' — a vale sweet 
to the shepherds, and rendered classic by a bard of their 
own order, Hislop of gentle memory, who wrote the * Ca- 
meronian's Dream,' which earned for him no smaU fame 
at the time, and which since has been placed among the 
undying lyrics of the age. Oh, Hislop, we knew thee well ! 
thy memory is dear to us, thy name thrills our inmost 
soul; but thou wert cut off in the bloom of lifo, and thy 
ashes have found a resting-place at the bottom of the great 
de^. 

This valley cleaves the moorlands, and ploughs its lovely 
way past the old fobled Castle of Kyle, which stands on a 
projecting angle at the meeting of two mossy streams. 
This feu(Ul hold is now in ruins, and many an incident of 
exiting interest has befollen it in the remoter times of its 
history. But what was more interesting to us still was 
the statement that the shepherds in these solitudes meet 
by turns in each other's houses for religious converse and 
the worship of God. They are a race of rare men, and 
worthy descendants of a covenanting ancestry, whose me- 
mory they cherish with the warmest veneration. In this 
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way thej open wells in the desert, firom which they drink 
the pure waters of a heavenly consolation, and are refreshed 
and stimulated in their pilgrimage. 

It was these wilds of Kyle which were the scene of 
the following tale, so strongly illnstrative of the state 
of things and incidents frequently occurring in the dark 
days of persecution. It was at the commencement of win- 
ter, and a heavy snow had descended on the moorland. 
On the night previous to the storm, two of the wanderers 
had found their way to a shepherd's cottage to seek a re- 
treat for the night They were kindly admitted by the 
hospitable inmates. In the morning, when the shepherd 
looked out on the moors, the whole &ce of the wilderness 
was covered with snow to the depth of several feet, and the 
drift was streaming befbre the roaring winds. * There is 
no fear of you this morning,* said he to his guests ; * you 
are as secure fh>m the troopers as in the most impregnable 
stronghold.' It happened that the wind blew straight in 
the firont of the house, and, striking violently against the 
wall, rebounded in the face of the blast, and formed a 
narrow space like a deep trench between the base of the 
wall and the drifted snow in the front. In this narrow 
footpath one person could walk with ease. As the friends 
within the dwelling were conversing together, deeming 
themselves in perfect security, a loud rap was heard at the 
door, and then another and another with increased im- 
petuosity. Was this the approach of troopers ? Was their 
house besieged, even in the midst of the tempest? The 
humble cottagers were alarmed, for in those precarious 
times no man could calculate on what might happen at 
any time, so strange were the incidents that sometimes 
bofell. What was to be done? To open the door might 
admit an enemy, or it might be an act of mercy to some 
hapless stranger; but how could friend or foe be abroad 
on such a morning as this ? The thing seemed impossible. 
At length it was agreed that, happen what might, the door 
should be op>ened. Accordingly, the shepherd, with the 
men at his ba«k, proceeded to unbolt the door, which, 
when opened in the face of the wind and drift, admitted 
an object in the shape of an oblong snow-ball, that rushed 
past them into the interior, and stayed not till it reached 
the hearth. The astonishment of the party was extreme ; 
but it was soon allayed when it was found that the intruder 
was a pet lamb which harboured about the house, and 
which, on the preceding night, had been accidentally shut 
out, and was, therefore, forced to traverse the narrow space 
between the wall and the snow-wreath till the morning 
dawned, when it found shelter in the hut by beating at the 
door. If the fi-iends within felt secure before, they consi- 
dered themselves doubly so now, and enjoyed the repose 
which providence afforded them without fear. 

Wild as the scene was, we could hardly withdraw our 
eyes from it, owing to the associations of the olden time, 
which we had gleaned from history and from tradition. 
On looking down the vale of the Nith fhjm our station by 
the oM jjrey cairn, we were struck with the windings of 
thsit beautif\il stream as it crept along its level course. It 
b4»rc a strong resemblance to the links of the Forth in the 
vicinity of Stirling, though on a much smaller scale. Be- 
low in the valley, and near the side of the highway, our 
attention was directed to a neat monument recently erected, 
which marked the resting-place of two witnesses. Hair and 
Corson, who were shot by Claverhouse and his dragoons ; 
the soldiers having been attracted to the hiding-place of 
the Covenanters by the voice of praise, as they were en- 
fragod in devotional exercises in a green hollow near the 
ba-^e of the hill 

We now left the cairn and proceeded onward in the 
direction of Kirkconnel. The scenery to the north of this 
village is very fine; the heights are steep and green, and 
covered with flocks of sheep. An old deserted churchyard 
lies at the bottom of the mountains, and near the mouth of 
the beautiful Glen Aylmer. This glen has scarcely its 
equal in all the regions of the west. It is a deep and nar- 
row pass, which cleaves the mountains like the famous 
defile of Tempe between Ossa and Olympus. A streamlet 
like a thread of silver wends its way in the bottom, only 



there are no fragrant shrubs nor shady trees to acreea tb* 
loiterer from the burning sun ; but it is a lovely scene— * 
scene enough to hush the troubled mind into & sweet &oi 
holy tranquillity. It was down the steep declivity of luia 
charming glen that a worthy Covenanter, placed an bor«- 
baok behind a trooper, on the way to be shot on a verdauit 
spot on the brow of the hill, sUd from his eeat, rolkj 
like a snow-ball to the bottom, and escaped a cruel deatk 
We roamed a while in the desolate churchyard amoog tba 
monuments of the dead in quest of old inaeriptioDS orasy 
other remnant of antiquity, but nothing of ooaseaiHih:* 
was to be found— only a grave-stone of the elevaoth oeo- 
tury. But we had not time to linger here; our objeet vt» 
to reach the town of Sanquhar before the night aei in. The 
locality around this little town is the chief object of imetv^ 
in the upper parts of Nithsdale. It is a place of no small 
traditionary renown and local incident; and, altera nighis 
repose, we resolved to pujvue our researches ia the JDorn- 
ing. 

Sanquhar is an ancient royal burgh, created by Jawes 
VI. in 1696. The town owes its origin to the Celtic linirs 
and it gradually increased under the sheltering wm^ ./ 
its castle at the southern extremity. It contains a nmiuh ^ 
of good houses, and part of its main street preseots as gipri 
an appearance as any little town in the west of iioatl:ui«i, 
the houses having been mostly rebuilt within the last rbinj 
years. The inhabitants are reniarkabie for their geoei.i^ 
intelligence; they are a reading community; the to»n 
possesses an excellent library, containing neurly two thou- 
sand volumes, besides a handsome reading-room, fbmisfavd 
with a goodly variety of newspapers and other periodicals. 
There are four churches in the place — two of the United 
Presbyterian, one of the Free Church, and the Established 
Churdi, besides two small societies of Baptists and Refoni>- 
ed Presbyterians. 

The ruinous castle, anciently denominated Cricbton Fed 
fh)m the name of the baron, stands at the foot of the town. 
It cannot be less than six hundred years old. It was in- 
habited, if not built, by Edgar, the son of Dunegal of Uon- 
dun or Morton, chieftain of Stranith, and head of the oka 
M'Qowan, that occupied the locality of the ancient Selgavac 
This stronghold, it appears, has had several proprietors is 
different ages, and not a few curious and steiking things 
are connected with its history. Near the close of the tl^r- 
teenth century it was in the possession of the English 
when all the castles fh)m the town of Carlisle to Ayr 
were in the same occupancy. Captain Beuford, in the 
time of Wallace, kept this stronghold with a detachment 
of southern soldiers — a matter of usurpation griefoos 
to the patriotic inhabitants of the district in order to 
expel the intruders firom the garrison, an argent applio- 
tion was made to Sir William Douglas of DonglasilAle, 
one of our famous Scottish patriots, who readily aoeeded 
to the request, and lent his willing aid to regain the bold 
He collected his retainers, and, taking his march wda 
the cloud of night, arrived within a short distance of the 
castle unobserved, and located his men in a clench or n- 
vine close by the side of the river Crawick, a spot fiuniliarlj 
called the Witch's linn. Here, in the gloom and siknce 
of the umbrageous forest, he waited Ms opportoni^ of 
making his descent unobserved through the underwood, 
which at that time covered almost the entire district The 
famous Dixon of Hazelside in Doaglas Water, one of the 
fibithful retainers of the brave Sir William, and who even- 
tually lost his lif^ in the battle of Palm-8unday, which wis 
fought with the English in the (^urchyard of old St Bride's 
of Douglas, devised a scheme for the recovery of the castle, 
which he put in successful execution. There was one An- 
derson, who drove firewood to the hold from the neigh- 
bouring forest With this man Dixon made a paction (o 
gain h£ object It was agreed that they should ezohange 
clothes, and that Dixon should drive the car vrith the wood 
to the castle in the morning. The men firom Doaglas were 
to follow Dixon warily in the dusk at a short distance. . 
Accordingly, when the carman came befbre the castle-gate^ 
he demanded admittance as usual, and, as no deception 
was suspected, the ponderous portcullis was nused, and < 
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the maasiTe door, on its grating hinges, was thrown back. 
IMxon then drove forward, and jammed the loaded car 
firmly in the entrance. On this Douglas and his men 
sprang oTer the wood, and stood within the castle-gate. 
Tbey instantly killed the sentinel, and then rushed into the 
iotpfior, and, hastening from one apartment to another, 
thej slaughtered the entire garrison, with the exception of 
one man, who escaped by a postern, and ran in breathless 
hfatf to Dnrisdeer, a nei^^houring stronghold. The news 
cf the onslaught enraged the garrison in this secluded 
lueiKty, and they rushed forth, like bees from the hi? e, 
with a determination to take dreadfUl reprisals on the 
dsring band who had wrought such scathe on their country- 
meo. R was not long till the castle was surrounded, and 
a vi;!on>U8 attempt made to revenge ihe ii^ury. It was all 
Iq vaia, however, for Douglas set them at defianoe, and 
stoutly maintained his position. The English, perceiving 
all their efforts to be fruitless, determined to starve the 
party into a surrender, and for this purpose regularly 
blockaded the fort. In this attempt they persisted for two 
weeks, when Douglas dismissed by the postern a trusty 
hencbiMin, who hasted to Wallace, who was then in Len- 
not, and besought his aid to rescue his friend the Douglas. 
The Seottish patriot lost no time in hasting to the rescue, 
aod when he was within a few miles the besiegers thought 
fit to retreat; and Wallace and Douglas, in the pursuit, as 
the castles evacuated one after another, in the line south- 
wtrd, came upon the fugitives on the plains of Dalswinton, 
where a bloody fray ensued, and five hundred of the Eng- 
lish were left dead on the field. In this way the uppiT 
part of Nithadale obtained a complete clearance of the in- 
Taders. 

The walls of this building are remarkably strong and well 
compacted, and of great thickness, so that in the days of the 
war^tre of bow and arrow it must have been impregnable. 
There is in the south comer of it a receptacle called Wal- 
lace's Tower, the place in the hold assigned to that hero when 
he chanced to be in this part of the country. This strong- 
hold has entertained royalty within its walls. King 
James VT. paid it a visit in 1617, on the last day of July, 
•od spent one merry night in ' the ha\' with bis friend the 
baroD. The story is this : Crichton, the lord of the manor, 
and the king had been very intimate companions, and 
James, on a tour to Scotland, after he ascended the English 
throne, came through Ayrshire, down Nithsdale to San- 
quhar, to visit Crichton in his peel The occasion was one of 
gr«at hilarity, and the rustic populace of the strath poured 
forth in crowds to testify their fealty to their sovereign, 
and to witness the trappings of royalty. This visit being 
anticipated, Crichton luul preparea a sumptuous entertain- 
ment, 10 that when the King came, the stately atenue 
which led to the castle gate, the lofty trees arching over- 
h4'a4 like a fretted Gothic dome, was not only lined with 
f'^-ople, but, it is said, with goodly casks of the * bluid red 
wine,' which flowed copiously, and so copiously that the 
hxtyii of the horses of the royal cavalcade were bathed in 
the ruddy stream. Within the peel, the festivities were 
i'pk'ndid, and such * dancing and deray ' was never seen 
iD old Sanquhar before or since. The hall was lighted up 
with brilliancy, and the large castle lamp, placed in the 
ceatre of the festive board, was graced with a wick well 
pleojdng to the king, but rather costly to his host ; for 
Criehton, stepping forward with lordly port, in the pre- 
sence of his sovereign and all the guests, extracted the 
blazing wick from the lamp, and inserted another of a 
cyliDdric form, made of parchment, containing a large ac- 
count of a sum of borrowed money against the king which 
the noble-minded baron, in the excess of his loyalty, com- 
mitttfl to the flames, and thus extinguished tJhe debt for 
ever. This, however, with the expenses of the royal visit, 
brought his estate to the market in Hitle more than a dozen 
of years afttTwards. So much for human vanity. 

Strange things have happened here, and deeds of dark- 
ness have been perpeti-atcd, which were never divulged. 
About fifty years ago, as some persons were clearing out the 
rubbish from what was supposed to have been an ancient 
wefi iA fche^e&tre of the castle court, they came upon a huge 



coffin of strong oak, on the opening of which was found a 
tall trunk of a man without the head. This doubtless had 
been a murder, and the body committed to the pit fur the 
purpose of concealment The power of * pit and gallows ' 
entrusted to the ancient barons left them at liberty to do 
many lawless things. Happily those days have passed 
away, and the rude manners of the ancient times have been 
softened down by the gentle influence of religious cul- 
ture. 

We next ascended the town common, ft^m whk)h we had 
a very fine prospect of the upper basin of the Nith on all 
sides. This slight elevation, as a facetious friend remark- 
ed, is much like a coQhie, swelling up fr^m the plains of 
a baker's oven, and certainly, from a similar cause, the 
subjacent heat which erst produced those geological elo* 
vations, or huge terrestrial blisters, vulgarly yclept hills. 
We had now a view of many interesting points of scenery 
spread before us in charming variety, and we found, 
as Sir Walter Scott observes, tliat the finest points of 
Scottish scenery escape the eye of the passing traveller, as 
they lie out of the si^ht of the highway, and creep aside 
into the shy bosom of the beauteous hills. The soene was 
wild but delicious ; the blue sky, the verdant heights, tho 
bosky dells, the deep ruts in the brow of the mountains, 
the lambkins on the heath, the warblers in the thickets, all 
reminded us of the lines of the poet : 

* It U Ood's goodni-M that dlffba^ oharms 
Unntteratile u'er niouotaln, wwmI, and itreain.* 

The plaoe where we stood was surrounded by lolly hills, 
on which reposed the lovely sunshine, and all wtis pence 
and serenity around. Oh, how pleasant thus to naire from 
the world, and yield the mind to calm and holy thought 
— sweet emblem of heaven's rest ! In glancing over the 
spacious field, our attention was directed to a dark and 
deep defile in the hills, a little to the east This was the 
fiimous Glendyne, the occasional retreat of the venerable 
Peden ci saintly memory, whose home was the desert 
moorlands and the lonely huts of the shepherds. In the 
thickets of Glendyne — for it had thickets in those days — 
he had a retreat, known to this day by the name of Peden's 
Cave, in which he spent many a solitary hour, and issued 
from his hiding-plaoe to visit the households in the vicinity, 
and to preach to them the Qoepel, in the stealthy hours of 
midnight This man of God made many narrow escapes 
in the wilds, when he was keenly pursued by the enemy ; 
and it was near this same pUoe, on the slope of the neigh- 
bouring hill, that the mist screened him from his pursuers, 
in spe^y answer to his prayers; and it was here, too, 
under the projecting brow of a mountain-streamlet, where 
he had hastily ooooealed himself^ lying dose by the water's 
edge, that he nearly met his Ikte, when the foot of one of 
the trooper's horses, sinking through the turf beneath 
which he lay, pressed his linnet into the soft ohty on 
which his head reclined, without inflicting the slightest in- 
jury, and, arising unscathed, he blessed the great Pre- 
server of his life. 

At the base of the same hill, we saw the spot wbere stood 
the house of the fiunoos Andrew Clark, whose fiimily of 
nine sons made so distinguished a figure in the locality in 
the stirring times of persecution. The Martyr's Knowe, 
beyond the rising ground, was the memorable spot on 
wMch the Laird of Drumlanrig met with a signal discom- 
fiture by a thunderstorm and heavy hail when pursuing a 
band of wanderers in hiding among the hills. There was 
scarcely a spot within the boundary of our vision that had 
not its tradition of some worthy, or of certiun incidents 
that befell in Umes more recent or more remote. We have 

' never been in a locality so stereotyped with incidents, and 

' clustered with associations of a stirring nature as this. 

I The entire circle of hills round and round speaks with a 
hundred tongues, all telling their own tale of traditionary 
interest, and it would require a long summer day to listen 
to all that might be told of weal or wo thut befell in ages 

I long gone by. 

I Among others, there is the legend of the castle in the 
loch on the moor: the ancient Celtic battlcfieiU; of ahiui^ 

I dred graves, all lying north and south, indicative ol ua 
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era long prior to the introduction of Ohnstianity; tiie 
martyrs' graTes on the braes of Conraik ; the Covenanters' 
Cave in the dark woods by the margin of the Crawick ; 
the residenoe of the heroic matron of Howetsburnfoot, who 
scared the doughty Colonel Douglas, the brother of Drum- 
knrig, from i£e slaughter of young Andrew Clark the 
Covenanter, on the brown heath before his father's door ; 
the stately trysting-tree in the woods of Eliack, in a cavity 
of the roots of which, by the side of the Ganple burn, a 
friend of the persecuted used to conceal himself, while a 
trusty servant of the lord of the manor, at a stated hour in 
the evening, used to tell the tree — for he durst not tell to 
nian — what were to be the movements of the troopers on 
the morrow, in their raids against the helpless sufferers — 
the lone oottage on the heath, the occasional resort of the 
wanderers of the Covenant; the lofly Balehill, famous for 
the fires lighted on its summit on May-day, in honour of 
the god of fire, when the inhabitants drove their children 
and their cattle through the flames in order to ensure pro> 
sperity and health for the ensuing year ; the dreary locality 
of Laganaweel, of ancient tragic interest; the Druid's dell, 
where the people of a forgotten age observed their religious 
rites within the circle of stones under the awning of the 
sacred oak beside the limpid rill. But it is needless to 
partioulariae; the whole scene is one of surpassing rich- 
ness ; a profnsion of beauty is spread over it, and the eye 
never wearies in roaming over mountain and cataract, wood- 
land and green field, rugged heath and fairy streamlets — 
* Oti, wild traditlon'd Scotland. 

Thy briery bums and braes 

Are ftiU of pleasant memories, 

And tales of other days I ' 

We lingered by the bed of the mountain torrent, and 
peered into the long and narrow ravines, those deep gashes 
made in the steep of the hills by the great thunder spates, 
which, rushing impetuously from the bosom of the firma- 
ment, when the ominous t«mpest-cloud, bursting over the 
eminences above, ploughs and tears up moss, and earth, 
and rocks, carrying all headlong to the level space be- 
neath ; and we loved to look on 

The drearj' plen, where the wild winds rave. 
And the heath-8creen*d mouth of the wierd man's cave, 
And tlto wheeling linn, where the kelpies lave 
Their limbs by the pale moonbeam. 

The parallel streams of the Menack and the Crawick pre- 
sent each a scene to which no description can do justice. 
They flow into the Nith, the one ahove and the other 
below the town of Sanqnhar, traversing lovely pastoral 
vales, abodes of sweet retirement, where the world is shut 
out, and the mind is abstracted from all earthly care, and 
borne aloft to regions of purity and bliss. Oh, how wil- 
lingly could we withdraw to your sylvan nooks and fiury 
dells, and live remote from the bustling scenes of earth ! 

There was one circumstance with which we were particu- 
larly struck, and that was the smooth verdure of the 
mountains, as if they had been carpeted with green velvet, 
having the appearance of a newly mown lawn to their very 
sunmiits ; and how were we dehghted with the dewdrops 
of the morning, that were sown in pearly profusion over 
the whole scene, all pure and transparent in the sun, all 
gems of the richest hues — of the bright silver, of the burn- 
ing gold, of the blue, and the green, and the vermilion — 
brilliant globules innumerable, pendant on the hedgerows, 
trembling on the blades of grass, and glittering on the 
bosom of the flowers ! 

But we must cease, though the half has not been told ; 
and we will not soon forget the delight we experienced in 
our ramblings through the upper ward of Nithsdale. Live 
ye bright scenes in our memory ! Ye warm and soothe the 
heart — ye sanctify the imagination, and add another item 
to the amount of hallowed recollections ! 



THE MAN WITH ONE BAD HABIT. 

Mr Upton, of Cambridge, was the son of a poor, in- 
dustrious shoemaker. He learned his father's trade, and, 
being prudent and steady, he was soon in the way of mak- 
ing a ooinfbrtable little property. He married a worthy | 



young woman, who always managed to make their own 
neat fireside the pleasantest place in the whole world to her 
hard-working husband. The floor was always nicely mnd- 
ed, the hearth swept clean, and a plentiful kettle <tf warn 
broth or soup was always provided for his return. Things 
were in this state at the commencement qf the Amerieui 
revolutionary war. Then Mr Upton felt it bis duty to joa 
the army. It was, no doubt, a sad trial to the honest oaa 
to leave the place where he had spent so many happy boon; 
but his wife and children must be defended — so heboeklcij 
on his sword, and, without shedding a tear, he hurried to 
the camp. 

His courage and good conduct were soon notloed by the 
officers, and be was made one of Washington's life-guard. 
Like every one else who knew that great and good man, be 
soon loved him with unbounded attachment and respect 
Whi le the general had his head-qtiarters at Cambridge, it wai 
frequently necessary for detachments of the army to make 
excursions into the neighbouring towns. On one of the^e 
occasions, Washington and his life-guard were pursued b; 
a company of British soldiers. They retired as rapidly ai 
possible, but the English being close upon their rear, tbej 
were often obliged to turn and fight In the midst of tbt 
retreat, an Englishman had just raised his sword above 
the head of the general, when Mr Upton sprang forwaii 
and placed his body between him and the commander. 
The uplifted weapon descended upon bis thigh, and orippled 
him for life. After they had safely effected their retnnt to 
the American barracks, Washington called to inquire coo- 
cerning the man who had so generously preserved his life 
at the risk of his own. * Thanks be to God, my genenL 
thot your life is saved ! ' exclaimed the wounded soldkr: 
* America could lose such a man as I am, bat what ooold 
she do without your honour?* 

His wound disabled him for battle, but he contmued to 
perform various services to his country until the close of 
the war. After seeing his country in possession of peace 
and fireedom, he returned to his home. True, it was dot 
almost desolate and comfortless. No one had been \tt to 
cultivate his small fiurm, and what little stock be posaeswd 
had be^ killed for the use of the army. America was 
then too poor to pay their soldiers for what they had lost 
and suffered; and Mr Upton was obliged to contend wiih 
poverty as he could. His hard-earned bread, howerer, 
was sweetened by the respect which was everywhcte paid 
to him. When he swtmg his axe over his shoulder, and 
went forth to labour in the woods, he was always welcoiaed 
with smiling looks and a cordial shake of the hand from 
his companions ; and the older boys would often call oot 
to their little brothers, * Off with your hat, Joe, and mak^ 
a bow, for there is the man who saved the life of Oeaeral 
Washington.' The poor soldiers of the revolution had but 
few of those comforts which now make our firesides so 
cheerful ; but when the long winter evenings came on, 
dearly did they love to fight their batrles over again, and 
often would they say to Mr Upton. * The loss of your limb 
in such a cause, neighbour, is a greater honour to you than 
if you had a crown upon your head.' The tears wool J 
sometimes trickle down his cheeks, as he rephtKi, • The Lord 
make us thankfUl tliat it saved his honour's life It is 
little we should have done against all Burgoyne » troops if 
his wisdom had not been at the helm. I am thiikkin^, 
friends, that I could depart in peace, if I could once more 
look George Washington in the face, and say, * God b.ess j 
your honour.' ' 

Now, this was in 1784, the year afler Great Britain ac- 
knowledged the independence of America, and will it be 
believed that only four years afler, when General Washiiis- 
ton desired an interview with Mr Upt<»n, he was ashami^ 
to grant it? Yes I the man whose bravery saved his gene- 
ral — whose integrity won the respect of bis neij^boura^ 
whot^e industry had procured a comfortable home, a&d 
whose kirjdness had ensured him an affectionate ftnaH. 
gave way to the sin of intemperance. Once his litdswj« 
used to run out eagerly to kiss his healthy, good-huni«mJ 
countenance ; but now he had become so cross and t^oubi^ 
some that his children w^^.^^^d of him. His fins, bold 
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step bftd become weak and trembling with intoxication ; and 
his Tonnd, handsome ftwe was now red and bloated. When 
Washington visited New England, he sent a servant to re- 
quest a Tisit from his old preserver. The wretched man 
heard the summons, and wept aloud. ' Heaven knows,' 
Slid be, « that in my best days I would have walked from 
here to Mississippi, for the honour which Washington now 
p&ys me. Bat I cumot — I cannot carry this shameful face 
roto his presence. Tell Ooieral Washington that my love 
ftnd gratitude will always follow him. Tell him that none 
but Uie good have a right to look upon bis blessed coimte- 
nance, smd Mr Upton is no longer among that number.' 

If ever our young friends should be tempted to persevere 
in oM thing, which they know to be wrong, let them re- 
member that <me bad habit changed Mr Upton from a brave 
soldier and a respected citizen, into a worthless and ne- 
glected sot— procured for him the contempt of those who 
once esteemed 1dm, the fear and distrust of his family, the 
sorrowful disapprobation of his general, and finally broke 
his heart with shame and remorse. 



FESTIVAL OF ST ROCHUS AT BRUJEN. 

EvBKS Uttile village in Qermany has its annual festival or 
hrekwtiM, This festival is partly religious and partly 
BQcml, beginning with processions and mac^ses, and ending 
■with wine and dancing. Our English villages — more espe- 
cially in Yorkshire, where the Saxon element still predo- 
minates — to this day retain these old festivals, originally 
Pagan feast-days, which were engrafted upon Christianity, 
and converted into saints' days. But in Yorkshire they 
hive not even changed their name, and the time of ' the 
fenst' is still looked fbrward to with joyous longings by 
old as well as young. Great pies and puddings are baked ; 
immense roasts are provided, with store of parkin and oat- 
take; and a season of jollity, visiting, and amusement oc- 
curs throughout the district of ' the feast,' which lasts for 
several days, sometimes for an entire week. The religious 
part of 'the feast' has, however, long since vanished, 
though tradition has handed down to us that it was origi- 
nally the important business of the season. 

Bat in the villages of Germany, though amusement and 
jollity are notOYcrlooked on those occasions, religious ob- 
servance has still an important place. Enter one of these 
Tillages on the morning of the annual festival, and you 
will find the villagers dressed for church in all their best, 
bixsincss totally suspended, unless in the wine-houses, and 
at the abondant stalls, erected along the public way, 
coTered with most attractive wares for youth and maideus; 
and then you will shortly see all wending their way to 
the village church, where mass is sung, and choruses 
are performed, with the aid of all manner of old clarionets, 
bftsnons, fiddles, and trombones, that the village can mus- 
ter; and shortly after, amidst the swinging of incense, and 
a vonderful commotion among the crowd which presses 
round, a procession emerges from the humble building ; 
and, borne in the midst, you will observe sacred effigies of 
all sorts, from Adam down to Joseph the carpenter, executed 
in "Wood, wax, plaster, and painty by the aspiring artists of 
the village, each fhncying himself a l^Iichael Angelo or a 
Benvenuta Cellini. Newly painted and furbished up for the 
oeessian, and decorated with garlands of flowers, and 
bnnobes of trees, these are carried through the village in 
procession ; crucifixes and flags are borne aloft, with va- 
rious religions emblems blazoned thereon ; the boys singing 
anthems to trombone accompaniments; girls dressed in 
white; priests in red, white, and yellow ; and all the men, 
vomen, and children, of all sorts and conditions, bringing 
up the rear. Tliey proceed to some outpost of the village, 
where stands an c^gy of the Virgin, or to some spot in an 
' adjoii&ng green field, where a wooden altar, with its deco- 
ration of burning candles, has been erected ; and there an- 
oUio'iiass is said, and hymns are sung, and incense is 
j wafted about; and then the procession returns to the vil- 
Itfce, tnather service is said in the church when the con- 
gregation is dismissed, and the religious part of the festi- 
val is over. 



Now copaes the most joyous part of it, for which young 
lovers have longed, and children sighed, and parents, 
brothers, and sisters, wished many a long and weary day. 
Friends and relations from neighbouring towns and vil- 
lages come pouring in ; the Glastworth houses become cram- 
med to suff'ocation ; eating and drinking commence, though 
both in moderation, and the latter comparatively harmless, 
thanks to the thin sour wine at twopence the choppin ; and 
then, chiefest of all, comes the dancing ! 

The Germans, of all conditions, follow public pleasure 
as part of the mahi business of life; while in this country 
it is only enjoyed at rare and long intervals. We are here 
speaking of the mass of the people ; but with the Germans 
generally it is a matter of daily pursuit; they feast upon 
it, while we only sip it, sometimes rueftjlly. And of all 
German pleasures, none is comparable, in their estimation, 
to the waltz. In Germany, everybody waltzes : old and 
young, rich and poor, men and women. At these village 
feasts, you see boors and cits of both sexes mingling freely 
in the dance, and intensely enjoying it. You will find al- 
most every room in the inns, except the kitchen, filled with 
dancers, on the occasion of the 'Fest;' and in Gkrman 
villages there is no hick of musicians. Groups form them- 
selves into dancing parties out of doors too ; and any kind 
of accommodation for this purpose is tolerated. Dancing 
is the general pleasure and passion. There they go whiri- 
ing round and round in rapid gyrations, till the head al- 
most grows giddy at looking on. Even the bandy-legged 
and knock-kneed join in the general whirl. All dance ; they 
seem as if they could not keep their seats while the music 
calls to action. Even the most sorry-fovoured woman 
lacks not ever a partner. A fiit man, with spectacles on 
nose, and bald-pated, seizes hold of some lean wiry wo- 
man, and whirls her away; or some long spelk of a fellow 
gets possession of another man's * rib,* whom he can scarcely 
compass by a good yard, and they too contrive to whirl 
away with the rest; little boys pick up old wives, and old 
men seize young maids, and away they all go ; or, better 
than all, smart young fellows, agile and dexterous, take in 
the embrace of Uieir right arms the ripe, lovely, laughing 
young maidens, and, linked in love and delight, away too 
they go — all wheeling, whirling, flying, coursing, dancing, 
as if possessed by Dr Faustus. Absorbing and tmiversal 
is the passion of the German people for dancing I 

Such are the ordimiry village festivals in the villages 
along the Rhine; mixtures of religion and pleasure — the 
latter considerably preponderating. There are, however, 
other festivals of a more strictly religions character; and 
of these one of the most remarkable is the Feast of St 
Rochus at Brujen. We were at Mayenoe, about twenty 
miles fh>m Brujen, higher up the river, when informed that 
this celebrated feast was to come off on the day follow- 
ing; and as numerous steamers were announced to run on 
the occasion, we resolved to seize the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the ceremonies. At an early hour we were on 
board the steamer, which we found crowded with pas- 
sengers — a large portion of the splendid Austrian garrison 
band, dressed in their white jackets with red fkcings and 
conical-looking little Albert hats, being grouped on the 
deck, playing in the most exquisite manner. The morn- 
ing was very beautifUl, the sun shone full and clear, and 
there was just breeze enough to oool the ardour of Ins rays, 
and render the whole scene delicious. The twenty miles 
of Rhine which lie between Mayence and Brujen, skirt 
some of the richest and most luxurious scenery in Ger- 
many. At some remote period, the whole country between 
Brujen and Basle, on the firontier of Switzerland, must 
have been submerged under water, as numerous fi-c^h- 
water shells and deposits found in the valley of the Rhitte 
yet testify. The accumulation of the waters, aided pro- 
bably by some great convulsion of nature, seem to have 
forced a rent fbr them across the chain of mountains which 
now crosses the Rhine at nearly right angles, a little be- 
low the town of Brujen. From thence, down to Ooblents, 
the river flows through scenery of the most rugged, abrupt, 
and precipitous character. But the rent through this chain 
of hills at Brujen has never become sufficiently widened to 
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admit of the full tide of the Rhine flowing freely through ; 
and hence, from B raj en to Mayence, the riyer hea still the 
appearance of an extensive lake, studded with numerous 
islands of remarkable verdure and beauty. A sail up or 
down this part of the river is one of much interest. A 
succession of the loveliest pictures passes before the eye. 
As we proceeded on our voyage on the occasion referred 
to, we discerned, through the vista formed by two of the 
islands we approached, a distant village, seemingly asleep ! 
on the bosom of the Rhine, its white gables and towering 
spires distinctly reflected in the still water, while &r off, , 
towards the extremity of the Rhinegan, stood up the little 
chapel on the rock, like a white spot lit up by the morning 
sun. In the foreground la^ numerous grac^ul little boat> 
craft, with their white sails spread, freighted with gay 
parties, full of life and joy, all bound for St Rochus at 
Brujen. Fresh pictures, with new combinations, met the 
sight at every winding of the stream, or as we threaded 
our course among the green islands. We passed in suc- 
cession Biberich, with the fine castle of the Duke of Nassau 
planted along the shore ; EUfeld, with its Gothic turrets 
and ancient watch-tower ; Johannisberg Mount, the pro- 
perty of Prince Metternich, so famous for the wine it pro- 
duces ; Geissenheim, Rudesheim, and other villages ; until 
at last we approached Brujen, and swept round the base 
of the lofty hill on which the church of St Rochus is reared. 
The face of the hill was alive with people, streamers and 
flags were flying, numerous tents were up, and repeated vol- 
leys of cannon from the heights boomed with siUlen sound 
across the waters. 

The steamer rapidly disgorged its contents, and we 
ascended the steep hill at a great pace, to mingle with the 
crowd in attendance at the ceremonies. The road upwards 
was covered by a dense mass of people, all crushing and 
thronging up towards the chapel. There were men and 
women in all the varied costumes of the district for a hun- 
dred miles round. There were many lame, diseased, halt, 
and blind among the crowd, all come for their share of the 
sanctity that hovered round the remains of the long-de- 
parted saint From all directions they poured in, up even 
the steepest .sides of the hill, steadily converging upon the 
cliapel — an humble building enough, crowned with a plain 
8{>ire, which we now came in sight of. Each arrival of 
pilgrims was saluted with a fresh salvo oi cannon. A row 
of booths was erected near to the chapel, where all sorts 
of coloured wax taperst prayer-books, and manuals of de- 
votion* rosaries, cheap crosses, and images, were exposed 
for sale ; while for the more thirsty and less devout there 
was store of wine and beer ; and for the children carraway 
cakes, peppermints, pastry, rattles, penny trumpets, and 
all sorts of playthings. 

We pressed into the chapel with the rest, and found a 
nearly square building, very lofty, crammed with visiters, 
all pressing on towards a point on the left, which, by slow 
process of squeezing and jostling, we at last neared, and 
there found, exposed in a long narrow box, under a glass 
lid, the bones of the holy St Rochus. They looked very 
old and decayed, but, by dint of oarefiil polishing and 
bleaching, they had reached a state of almost dazzling 
whiteness. The large tibiso, or bones of the leg, were in 
jtiie most perfect state : the skull was crumbled into little 
pieces. Every one^, as they came within reach of this coffin, 
touched it — some with handkerchiefe, beads, and little 
x^'ucifixes, which they afterwards passed over their fiices 
und kissed — some kissed the coffin, then devoutly crossed 
themselves, and many, especially of the humbler peasant 
women* shed sweet tears over it. But new masses pressed 
in, and made a way for themselves — with decency, how- 
pver, be it ramarked — until we, with others, were borne 
along in the stream, and emerged again from the chapel 
by a side door. 

We still find fresh crowds of people arriving— they come 
now in processions, each having its divine effigy borne in 
the midst All have their Virgin and child, not generally 
an artistioal production, but abundantly decorated with 
spangles, ribbons, and flowers. It is evident the poor vil- 
lagers have done their best. Four sweet little girls we 



see, clad in pure white dresses, carrying aloft on thar 
shoulders an effigy of the Virgin, with the intaat Savioar 
in her arms. And now comes the grand processioB frem 
Bngen up the hill, with banners, crosses, holy enblae, 
huge burning tapers, and images without number, with 
trombones, ckrionets, and trumpets, aecompanicd hy tlwa- 
sands of old and young voices, well tuned. In flxint ve 
have an effigy of the holy St Rochus himself^ in blaek v«l- 
ret pilgrim garb, bordered with gold, beneath wfaich p^«p» 
forth a little dog, with a piece of bread between his tee^ 
Then follow boys and girls — the former in bla^k, pilgri»- 
booded frocks, the latter in white, bare-headed, asd hair 
braided. Then come the older men and women — peaMite. 
burghers, and boatmen. The bishop himself next tcAk^n, 
gorgeously dressed in priest iy raiment of white, red. tad 
gold, under a gilded canopy, his dignitaries feUowiag hiK, 
together with Austrian soldiers and the chief men of the 
place. An immense body of the populace sueoeed-; a»d 
still all had not collected, for the sound of new prooees)««a 
still arriving was again and again proclaimed by the iiiag 
of fresh vol leys of cannon . A t least twelve tboumad pety le 
must have been upon the hill that glorious aurnmet 
ing, at the feast of St Rochus. 

We need not detail the ceremonies of thia day. so 
fril to the people of the neighbourhood. The bts^lu)^ aai 
his train slowly enter the church, and there high mass is. 
said in great ceremony, and by the aid of muok mme 
from pealing organ and brazen -throated trombones. Thea 
an open-air preaching succeeds, from the stone pu^; 
erected on the east side of the buUdiBg, the mttlmade 
crowding, listening around, and covering the broad trmce 
formed on this side of the hilL The sermon over, the hidtiv^ 
again performed more ceremonies within the choFch: u 
length T€ Deum was heard above the commotion ; and $k» 
processions, after three or four hours' occupation, ve^ff- 
ranged themselves for their departure. 

The miscellaneous crowd then acUourned to th* eatiai; 
and drinking booths, where the savoury odour of frizslnc 
sausages and sundry other good tilings soon made itMl 
felt, amid much jingling of glasses of beer and Rhein-wio^. 
We lingered on the hill, surveying the beautifiil aecaa 
which it exhibits on all sides. The hill of St Rochus ess- 
mands the entire valley of the Rhinegan throngfa«ut itd 
whole extent. The river, studded wi^ its green islaada. 
stretches away to the south as fiir as the eye can rencb. 
The water, lying clear as a mirror, reflects akr, inn, 
boats, towns, and islets — a calm, £dr, and lovely puv 
dise — such a sight as perhaps cannot be surpassed oa 
this earth. Close under your feet almost flows the rmr, 
now covered with boats and steamers, bearing away die 
pilgrims to their homes. Trace the river downwards, 
and you look into those dark mountain rifls thnn^b 
which the Rhine plunges angrily to the ocean. Sitaatfd 
on a projecting cllfi', you discern the once-prond Castle of 
Ehrenfeis, and below it, almost in the centre of the nov 
rushing stream, you see the lonely Mouse Tower, roiowned 
for its * Tradition of Bishop Hatto,' as sung by our poet 
Southey. The view from the back of the hill is not le^ 
fiiir. An extended prospect opens itself into the lovdj 
valley of the Nahe, at the mouth of which lies the town of 
Brujen, and you gaze far up the varied and friutfiil scene, 
till the eyes rest, almost fatigued with the extent of pro- 
spect, on the fiir-off' Donnersberg Mountains. 

As I descended the hill the day began to wane; ike 
scene was now less busy, and the current of people wts 
now downward ; the village was still in a state of bustle and 
commotion, and every wine-house was orowded. Steamers 
were still passing and repassing up and down the Bhine, 
and in one of these I at last found room, and set <mi hr 
Idayenoe, which was reached after a long and tedious sail 
though diversified enough with good music on board, aad % 
showy display of fireworks from the boat's deck atBibendi. 



COTTAGE SCHOOLS. 

Thb&b seem to be general laws directing morals as wdl 
as physics. Philosophers and philanthnquota appear (o 
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be ftoteated bj the same principles at the same time, just 
as electric phenomena are discotered at. the same period 
is the most distant places of the globe. This principle of 
coincidenoe has pitKluced many disputes, and has often 
led to the questioning of originality in discoTery, when 
there eonld be no possibility of plagiarism. Two men in 
very distant places haTe, nearly at the same time, made 
important improyements in mechanical oontriTanoes; two 
have obeenred the same effects to he produced by a natural 
phenomenon; and two have discorenMl the reTolutions of 
tbe same heavenly body. This seems to us to be one of 
the most benevolent arrangements of a benerolent Prori- 
deaee; and teaches us, that even the greatest man that 
trer the csrth saw has been but an humble agent in the 
great whole of hmnan discovery and improvemoii. God 
does not allow great and good thoughts to otepend upon 
the enunciation of one human being, for when humanity 
requires some great idea it is called forth firom many minds 
at the smne period of time. 

There are few ideas that seem to have so spontaneously 
tnd univo^ally taken hold of the general mind as that of 
education. A grand and radical system of tuition seemed 
to be the want of the last quarter oi a century ; for in every 
ta&m. of Europe, and in many parts of America, such a 
lyslem was alnMwt simultaneously adopted. Children were 
gathered together in great seminaries, and were educated 
ftooording to the ideas of the governments under which 
tbey hved, until schools were recognised as a part of every 
state's machinery, or grand and essential elements of bene- 
volent effort. Great public schools only skimmed the 
nefaer ingredients firom the &oe of society, however. They 
kit a worM below untouched and lost The doors of the 
poblie seminaries were guarded to respectabili^ by fees 
and ideas of position. The child of the characterless parent 
with ragged jacket and shoeless fbet had no title to rank 
up with the carcfid and honest tradesman's son. A line 
ef demarcstkm was drawn between them, and the former 
was doomed to suffer all the iUs of ignorance and neglect 
Philanthropy soon discovered the iigustice of the exclusion, 
however, and it provided a remedy. Charity schools, and 
district aehoola, and ragged schools, were established by 
btaerolent Christians, in order to provide instruction for 
the negkoted children of the very poor, and all these have 
cundttced to the melioration and elevation of their condi- 
tion. In cities the means of instruction and the facilities 
for bringing children together are infinitely greater than 
m the country ; but Mrs Ramsay of Bucks, a most inde- 
fiuigableand benevolent lady, has established and success- 
fblly carried into operation a plan of cottage schools, 
which has been of immense advantage to the poor of the 
•parsely-peopled rural districts where she resides. The 
system of education here ibllowed is extremely simple, 
being only a step beyond that of mfknt school tuition, 
and the teadiers are of very humble attainments and posi- 
tion. Bat we are too much impressed with the value of 
edncaticm to repudiate even the most humble modicum of 
it imparted by the humblest agency. In the country, where 
those who taike an interest in philanthropical works are 
aeoessarily few, economy must of course be a prime idea 
m the establishment of cottage schools ; and, while heartily 
wishing that it were possible to employ and adequately re- 
nanerate reguUir teachers, we cannot, at the same time, 
ferbear expressing our admiration of such generous and 
miseworUiy efforts as those of BIrs Ramsay. This phi- 
Isnthropic lady, Hring in one of our southern lace-malung 
eoonties, and amidst a pmulation as poor as it was ignorant, 
became impressed with the necessity of making some effort 
to emancipate the young fh>m the dominion <^ ignorance. 
Abj instruction, however simple, was an advance upon 
th^ fHresent inert condition. It was the initiative of pro- 
gress, and mi^t induce desires that would conduce to a 
high eendition of mental improvement Mrs Ramsay's 
plna originated in her high appreciation of the principle 
of infiuit school instruction, and she introduced it vrith 
some modifications into a little private seminary which she 
fi«iided. Her little model school went on so sucoessfVilly 
and satiBfactorily, that, in the course of a very few years. 



mistresses have been trained in it for four other schools 
established upon the same plan. The benevolent foun- 
dress being satisfied that this simple plan, if extended, 
might become of the utmost advantage to a poor and scat- 
tered population, resolved to create a fund for the esta- 
blishment of such schools, and fbr the supply of books, 
boards, and the other requisites of a seminary ; and also 
lor supplying the means necessary for the instruction of a 
mistress at one of the original establishments. These 
schools have gradually multiplied and extended over seve- 
ral districts, not only producing a superior intelligence 
and diligence in the young people, but considerably con- 
ducing to the moral improvement of the population gene- 
rally. There are now firom thirty to forty in active opera- 
tion in Bucks, with seholars in each, ranging in numbers 
firom forty to upwards of a hundred; and the vigour and 
animation which seem to pervade the whole system give 
promise of a more abundant success and a more extended 
sphere of usefulness. 

To us the plan is not an original one ; but, neverthe- 
less, it may be so in England, whose rural districts are fur 
behind in education. The benevolent lady who has the 
honour of founding these schools, thus describes the man- 
ner in which they are conducted, and the fbeling regarding 
the teachers' salaries is the only one with which we do not 
heartily coincide. 

* The plan has been to take for a mistress (a mistress is 
very much to be preferred to a master) a resident in the 
district intended to be benefited : and few will be found 
that do not contain one inhabitant capable of undertaking 
the office. Teaching in her own cottage, no additional ex- 
pense is required for rent nor even for fire in the winter, 
and a very small gratuity (the most usual is ten shillings 
per quarter, sometimes sixpence per week) in addition to 
the weekly pence of the children, with the little supply of 
school requisites, which may be furnished for about four 
pounds, will generally be thankfully accepted as a remu- 
neration by many respectable women who have no means 
of earning a livelihood. The children are taken into these 
small schools at any age, from two to twelve, or often older. 
The girls learn sewing, and, in some instances, lace-mak- 
ing and straw- plaiting; the boys also sometimes learn stmw- 
plaiting and knitting, and all learn writing (beginning 
upon slates) and the first rules of arithmetic. The scrip- 
tural instruction of the whole schools is unremitting.' The 
system of rewards is arranged on a plan equally simple 
and efficient, and very properly discriminates between re- 
wards and prizes ; the latter having a tendency to rouse 
up some of the worst passions of our nature, while the 
former appeals directly to the purest and the best. Ri- 
gidly adhering to the rule of rewarding every child in ex- 
act proportion to its merits^ the reward tickets are of two 
kinds : the smaller ones do not apply merely to ability and 
correctness in performing the exercises, but to moral con- 
duct, obedience, industry, kindness, &c., thus encouraging 
the growth of good habits; while the dread of having the 
tickets taken away — which is the case if deservedly for- 
feited — goes far to repress bad ones. Twelve small tickets 
are equivalent to a large one, to which a certain definite 
value being attached, the children are allowed every half 
year to dioose the worth of it in books, slates, pencils, 
pocket-combs, scissors, needle-books, and such like articles ; 
a small sprinkling of cheap toys having been found no way 
to lessen the attractions of the little bazaar. The conduc- 
tors state that they have not found this plan produce any 
of the envyings, contentions, and bickerings which the 
prize system rarely fiiils to excite ; and that the permission 
to select for themselves is &r more satisfactory to the chil- 
dren than would be prizes of greater value arbitrarily 
awarded. 

One admirable feature of these schools is, that while 

their not being absolutely gratuitous prevents the hone^^t 

independence of spirit, often found and always to be er<con< 

raged among the industrious poor, from being hurt by the 

' name of charity, the cost is so trifiing as to place its bene* 

I fits vrithin reach of the humblest It, of course, varies a 

' little with circumstances ; but if the mistress haa a small 
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salary, it is generally twopence per week for one child, or 
threepence for two out of the same fkmil j — a trifle which is 
more than compensated by the saying which it causes in 
food and clothing, and the habits of care and cleanliness 
which the little scholars soon acquire, the effects of which, 
oven in the smallest things, are speedily folt in a poor &- 
mily. 

Another excellent idea is the mode of providing the girls 
with work. A quantity of calico being in the first instance 
given to each school, is made up by the children into va- 
rious articles of clothing, which are sold to the poor at the 
cost price of the calico; the purchase money is careftilly 
laid by, and when the calico is expended, is ready to r»- 
parchase a similar quantity ; thus fbrming, literally, a self- 
supporting ftmd. It is stated, that in some distnots the 
parents of the children have fiillen into the praotioe of be- 
speaking the articles they require, and the plan has tJie 
obvious effect of attaching them to the schools. 

Great advantage has been found to arise from selecting 
the various teachers in the schools from the respective lo- 
calities. It is sensibly observed, that * every district has its 
own peculiarities of habits and manners, and even dialects 
and modes of speaking; and when a strsjiger, unacquaint- 
ed with these, comes among a people (a little more edu- 
cated, too, than themselves), there is no feeling in com- 
mon, and no attachment between them ; they misunder- 
stand, and too often soon dislike, each other; the school 
in consequence foils away, and a constant change of mis- 
tresses does not help to improve it No instance is known 
in which this plan has foiled to succeed, or where the mis- 
tress chosen from the district has ever been changed, ex- 
cept ftt>m loss of health or some other unavoidable cause.' 

The simple plan of education here laid down certainly 
offers the nucleus of a system by means of which, if ex- 
tensively followed up, the mass of ignorance in English 
counties, now so much to be deplored^ would rapidly dis- 
appear. There are hamlets and villages, with populations 
of five or six hundred, where there is at present neither 
Hchool nor church. Wherever the schools have been esta- 
blished they liave rapidly filled. One, on a secluded com- 
mon, which opened with fifty-four children, speedily in- 
ci-eased to seventy; and another, in a small country town, 
hii8 nearly trebled the number of its inmates, the mistress 
receiving no pay but the pence of the children, and the 
gratuitous supply of books, slates, &c. The little scholars, 
generally speaking, are much attached to their oocupa^ 
tions. It is common for the boys, when able to work, and 
engaged in different occupations, to return to school if un- 
employed even for a day, and eagerly resume their les- 
sons; and an instance is mentioned of a boy of very tender 
years, whose parents had for a time sent him to one of the 
schools, but afterwards refused to pay the weekly two- 
pence, and who, rather than lose the knowledge he folt 
himself to be acquiring, contrived to earn the necessary 
sum for himself by opening a gate to passengers after 
hohool hours, and faithftilly devoting wluit he earned to 
pay his school fees. 

Our Scottish readers will easily perceive that Blrs Ram- 
say's ideas are more applicable to England than to Scot- 
land. We liave fiill experience in this country of some- 
thing very like the system she has propounded ; and while 
we ncknowledge the great blessings and advantages of the 
simplest form of instruction, we, at the same time, do not 
believe that a hundred children could be brought together 
w ith advantage in the house of any poor person m a crowded 
city locality. In the country, healthily situated homes 
are the rule. In cities tiie homes of even the respectable 
poor are notoriously destitute of heaven's light and air ; 
fo that well-ventilated schools would require to be built, 
or else this system of education would be the opposite of a 
Messing. This, then, would make them nothing more nor 
less thanLancasterian Schools, which have been in opera- 
tion for nearly forty years, whose teachers, we believe, 
like the teachers of congregational schools in Scotland, 
ri'ceive little or no remuneration beyond the humble school 
fi-es of twopence Srweek. If the number of scholars in at- 
tendance on these schools in cities were to be limited to 



forty, six killings and eightpence a-week would be very 
inadequate for tibe support of a teacher and the payment 
of her rent, &o. We believa the system to be b^ appli- 
cable to the country, and we wish we saw it extended ov«r 
the length and breadth of England. Mrs Ramsay said her 
coa^utors, who give their means to the extenaon of this 

Slan, are worthy of all honour and respect ; and doubly 
eserving of honour are those poor women who transform 
j their homes into schools for their neighbour poor, and wbn 
devote their lives to their iostruction, for a very smalj 
! gratuity indeed. It is noble and benevolent to propoee a 
I scheme of melioration, but it is nobler still to carry it out 
in all its bearings and details. 

THE SEA. 

Hail, then inexhaustible scarce of wonder and cooiempla- 
tion ! Hail, thou mnlUtudinous ocean, whose wayes chme 
one another down, like the generations of men ; and, after 
a momentary space, are immerged for ever in oblivioo ! 
Thy flactoating waters wash the varied shores of the world, 
and while they disjoin nations, whom a nearer ooonexioo 
would involve in eternal war, they circulate their arts ao4 
their labours, and give health and plenty to mankind. How 
glorious, how awful, are the scenes which thou displayeat ! 
whether we view thee when every wind is hushed, wben 
the morning sun silvers the level line of the horizon, or 
when its evening trade is marked with flaming gold, and 
thy unruflled bosom reflects the radiance of the over-areli- 
ing lieavens ! or whether we behold thee in thy terrors, 
when the black tempest sweeps thy swelling billows, sod 
the boiling surge mixes with the clouds, when death rides 
in the storm, and humanity drops a fruitless tear for the 
toiling mariner whose heart is sinking with dismay ! And 
yet, mighty deep ! it is thy surface alone we view ! Who 
can penetrate the secrets of thy wide domain ? What eye 
can visit thy immense rocks and caverns that teem with 
life and vegetation P or search out the myriads of objecu 
whose beauties lie scattered over the dread abyss ? The 
mind staggers with the immensity of its conceptions, when 
it contemplates the flux and reflux of thy tides, which, 
from the beginning of the world, were never knovo to err. 
How do we shrink at the idea of that Divine Power which 
originally laid thy foundations so snre, and whose omni- 
potent voice has fixed the limits where thy proud waves 
shall be stayed P* 

Oh, I shall not forget until memory depart. 

When flrst I beheld it, the glow of my heart ; 

The wonder, the awe, Uie delight that sUAe o'er me. 

When itB billows, all boandlese, were open before ruSk, 

As 1 stood on its margin, or roam'd on its strand, 
I folt new perceptions within me expand ; 
Of glory, and grandeur, unknown tiU that hour, 
And my spirit was mute in the presence of power. 

It is thine to awaken that tenderest thrill 
Of pensive etOoyment, which time cannot chiU ; 
Which longer than love, or its memory, shall live. 
And has dearer sensations than nptore can give. 

It is not a feeling of gloom or distress. 
Bat somethingihat language can never expreea ; 
*11s the eseenoe of joy, and the Inxnry of wo. 
The bliss of the blest, fidntly imaged below. 

For if ever to mortals senmtions are given. 

As pledges of parer ones, hoped for in heaven ; 

Tliey are those which arise when, with hnmble devotion. 

We gaie upon thee, thon magnificent ocean I 

Though while in ttfeae mansions of clay we moet dwell. 
We bat fidntly can gaess, and imperfectly tell. 
What the feelings of fetterleas spirits will be. 
But they're sorely like those that are waken'd by tbeo. 

A sense of His greatness, whose might and whose will. 

First gave thee existence, and governs thee still ; 

By the force of whose fiat thy waters were made, 

By the strength of whose arm thy proud billows are atcy*d. 
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YORTEAIT GALLERY. 

THOMAS HOOD. 

*Tbm noblest stadjr of mankind is man,* and yet there is 
BobimDch in thenniYcreal tbeatre of liuman study so mnch 
negieoted. Men do not neglect to study man from any in- 
berent or generally acquired aTorsion to the process, but 
from a certain spirit of satisftiotion whieh seems to permeate 
throng humanity, and intermit a general sense of analy- 
tical neoe^ity. There is nothing that men generally plume 
themaelTes upon * sedng throu^* so easily as their neigh- 
bours. Tbey IMiere that ^ey can peroetTe the Tery mo- 
thes that make to Tibrate the fibrous muscles of their faces. 
The latent electricity of quiet smiles, and the profound 
principles of all tri?ial actions, are so plain to some people, 
through sua intuitive principle of dirination, that they do 
not require to examine or study human character in order 
to know H They are satisfied that they' do know, and 
conse q u en tly the motiTe for inquiry — the excitatiTe to 
study — the sense of ignorance, which is the grand impulse 
towards knowledge, is destroyed by the upas of conceit or 
self-satis&e^n; and thus, although repeating the apho- 
rism, man still refuses to study and know man. 

If we look closely into the lives of certain men, and then 
turn onr eyes towards the grand characteristics of them, 
which the general Terdict has written upon thdr brows 
while Kring, or upon their tombs when dead, we will often 
be strtiek by the idea that the reputation they bore or bear 
was less the result of what they really were than of what 
the general judgment declared them to be. Fame is no- 
thing more than the general opinion of the present, ac- 
cepted and repeated by posterity, and is very often the 
award of a gross misconception or puerile misconstruction. 
Society often fklsdiy condemns men to eternal exile or to 
ignominious death, and, upon the inverse ratio, it may falsely 
consign them to the pantheon of immortality and perpetual 
laudation. Man is seldom studied by man ; he is too much 
and too often neglected, misconceived, belied, and malign- 
ed, not because of what he is or does, but according to the 
f^rioe, wHl, or judgment of tJioee who set themselves up 
as hnmhle but gratuitous censors of all their brethren of 
mankind. Hen say of others what they wish, more than 
what they know or believe; and they form conclusions to 
gratify their own egotism, more than to illustrate their per- 
cepcire ability and candour. There is nothing so difficult 
to decide upon as the capadties of a man of genius, and 
there is nothing that the public so quickly or peremptorily 
settles. The vast and wondrous attributes of human in- 
telhgenee, extending tiirongh all the regions of the men- 
tal and moral, cannot be individualised or chained down 
to one taped, like the fixed design of a painting, but are 
capable, from the ftilness of their vitality, of displaying a 
thousand varied powers and forms, so that to judge of tbdr 
diaracter is one of the most difficult and delicate of the 
critie^s duties. That ^eueral and peremptory critic, the 
public, however, seldom feels nice scruple:) in the expres- 
sion of its opinion, and settles the most perplexing theories 
anent human capacity by a sharp affirmative or negative 
of popnianty. 

U would be a curious and rather startling occupation 
lor a lover of biography to analyse the personal character 
of men, and compare them with their personal fame. They 
would fiud that even Robespierre was not a great, huge, 
sanguinary ogre, but that he was originally a man of re- 
fined tastes and benevolent feelings, whose later actions 
were dictated by a colossal will, that had been perverted 
and corrupted by an active revolutionary education; 
Charles LAmb was not the gentle, timid woman-man that 
trbdition paints him to have been; Shelley was not a ra- 
bid monster, nor Sterne a Kighing sentimentalist ; Young 
was less noble and poetical than his * Night Thoughts; ' 
Qudwin was far less vigorous and peremptory personally 
than in bis style ; L R. L was not the weeping despondent 
of her poems; nor was Felicia Hemans's tlie life which 
flowed on as smoothly and beautifully as her song. The 
world supposes certain things of its favourites, and says 

iV6 



and believes them, however much their common lifb and 
deportment may contradict the popular belieC Few men, 
perhaps, sufTered so much from the general conception as 
Thomas Hood ; fisw men deserved a higher place in the 
sad and serious consideration of mankind, and few men 
were ever awarded a lighter or merrier fame. His name 
seemed to be a talisman, flung into the bosom of society by 
Momus, in order to keep it merry; smiles or laughter fol- 
lowed the articulation of the magic syllables, and care 
seemed to recognise in them her chiefest exorcist The 
electric comiscations and genial sparkles of his genius 
were regarded as light, witty, funny fblminatioiis, Umt 
danced, like prismatic soap-bubbles, f^m the Ailness of 
his happy spirit, and then were dissipated in thdr epheme- 
ral passage into light. Until near the close of his long 
and eventful literary career, * Tom Hood ' was generally 
regarded as * a clever, witty fellow,' who could draw smiles 
from saddest fkces, and reach the coldest hearts with a 
joke ; but that he could fathom the depths of the humaa 
soul, and reveal, in the vibrations of his harpstrings, its 
deepest thrHlings of wo or pain, few were inclined to 
suppose. 

Mr Hood's attachment to literature began in very early 
life; his marriage to it was an accident ^ his riper years. 
Literature is not a profession to which men are regularly 
apprenticed and indenture J. It is the refUge of men who 
have been impelled towards it by the latent impulses of an 
overpowering attraction. Men woo letters from impera- 
tive affection, and they cultivate them from imperative ne- 
oeesity. In their early devotion to literature they volun- 
tarily idealise and glorify it; in then- riper oonneetion with 
it they find its claims upon their homage and worship to 
be imperative and reaL Mr Hood had a somewhat literary 
origin, for his father was a bookseller, if not a book- 
maker. The senior Mr Hood was of the firm of Vemer 
and Hood, Poultry, London, and there the fiiture editor of 
the * Comic Annual ' was born. Tom Hood was a lively 
boy, and early displayed good parts — ^too good, his father 
judiciously supposed, to be wasted in poetasting^ and so 
he was apprenticed as a merchant's clen, and constrained 
to do penance on a tripod daily during counting-house 
hours. The will of young Hood made no strenuous pro- 
tests against his first uncongenial occupation, but his 
health soon took eff'ectual excepUon to his continuance in 
it, and he was accordingly shipped, as prescribed by his 
physician, to the care of his father's relations in Dundee. 

While roaming about, acquiring health, and imbibing 
parental air on the banks of the Bee, Thomas Hood essur- 
ed his incipient powers of song, and found admission te the 
local journals. Emboldened by success, the boy Icarus 
must needs fly at * Maga.' The venture was successful; 
the editor of the * Dundee Magazine ' accepted his paper, 
and fixed the tendency of his pursuits. With health re- 
stored, Thomas Hood returned to London, but noi to his 
desk. He had forsaken the temple of Hermes and devoted 
himself to Apollo ; and although he did not at first grasp 
the votive lyre, but the incuive graver, he nevertheless 
foreshadowed, fh}m this early period, the purpose of his 
life. His talents as a draughtsman recommended him to 
his uncle, who was an engraver, as one likely to excel in 
that profession ; and subsequently he was transferred to 
one of the Le Keux, in his prosecution of this calling. 

The fertility of Mr Hood's fjemcy was most extraordinary, 
and his facility of expression was as free with pen as pen- 
cil. The expression by words had this advantage over the 
expression by lines, however, that it could illustrate the 
different tenses and moods of a thought, while the latter 
was the mere fixed, intransitive, momentary aspept of an 
idea. With his pen Mr Hood could play upon an idea and 
vary it, as does a musician upon a stringed instrument 
give infinite variations to an air ; with his graver he fixed 
a finite thought upon the monosyllabic vehicles of wood or 
steel. W hi le ostensibly studying engraving, Mr Hood had 
been studying literature. As an engraver, his forte was 
invention and expression ; that is, the intellectual parts of 
his profession were those in which he excelled, while in 
execution he was not at all remarkable. The affinity be- 
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was speaking in the language of comedjr. 
language of Burns, that 



UMt, in 



tween all art is so strong in the intellectual as almost to 
seem an identity. Invention and expression are the powers 

upon which the immortality of the poet, the painter, and . « , ^ ^__. , 

musiciau are ba^ The/are the Lullpowe^ of ^.ins | Sn^hrriSelSTS^Ji'S:!^. 

and art ; execution is the mechanical. They are the in- i ^ . ,^ 

wer of arranirinir 1 *^^ »* *>««^ to beUeve and perceiTe that a grefti mm 
and instructor had been inftising pathos, and sjmpai 



tuitions, the gifts of the immortal ; the power of arranging 
sentences or notes, or of delicately etching lines, is the 
work of the imitator — the mere manual exeroise of the 
man. It was easy for Mr Hood, whose mind was fUU of 
quaint and aby fkncies, and whose heart was pregnant 
with noble generosity, to transfer his activities from the 
engraver's atelier to the poet's closet. He only gave up 
tlie less expressive medium of his thoughts for one more 
abundant and appropriate. His first literary situation 
was upon the * London Magazine,' when it passed into the 
hands of Messrs Taylor & Hessey, and since that period 
to his death in 1845, he continued prominently before the 
public. 

Thomas Hood made his literary debut as the clown of 
a harlequinade. He became the servant of the world that 
he might amuse it. The bright and joyous visions of his 
youth were ftill of grotesque shapes, like the vision of 
8t Anthony. His foncy, in its robust and active youth, 
was a phantasmagoric power motive with caricatures of 
life. He saw men through a ftinny medium. In words 
his imagination perceived puns — in sentences double en- 
Undree^m the fixed or single ideas of common men he 
beheld infinite intensations — and his soul being ftill of 
laughter, he laughed right out 

Mr Hood's first popular works were his * Odes and Ad- 
dresses,' which he published coigointly with the works of 
his brother-in-law, J. H. Reynolds, Esq. « Whims and 
Oddities ' added to his whimsical reputation, and his * Nar 
tional Tales' spread his name over the British nation. 
His » NaUonal Tales ' are written in the most simple and 
perspicacious style. They remind you of the direct and 
natural manner of Boccaccio or Le Sage, and they contain 
a racy and ludicrous satire upon the school of sentimenta- 
lists. Ipddents that suddenly transmute high dramatic 
expectation into shouts of Utoghter, form parts of a course 
of detail that leads to a perfectly serious, probable, and 
dramatic dmcuemmt ; and the most tragic and ' raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones * conceptions are recited in a style of the 
most ludicrous ncavcU, In the * National Tales ' there is 
noneof that richness of expression which appears in Hood's 
' Plea of the Midsummer Fairies.' There is, however, all 
that redundancy of conception so admirably characteristic 
of his genius. 

The most extensively known of his larger periodical 
works are his * Comic Annuals,' which he subsequently re- 
produced as ' Hood's Own.' Few books contain the same 
amount of invention; and this invention is not only ex- 
pressed in literary bat artistic style. There are hundreds 
of quaint * cuts' in the work, which were drawn by the 
editor's hand, as well as illustrated and sharpened by his 
wiUy muse. These pictores are not the mean attempts of 
a tyro in design, but puns and jokes in hieroglyphics. A 
man who could not distinguish the forms of the < letters 
Cadmus gave,' would distinguish at a stance the moral, 
maxim, or idea which Hood has expressed in these epi- 
graphs. They are something more than the works of an 
artist and humorist; they are the language of an exube- 
rant foncy, for whose purpose both pen and pencil were 
inadequate. 

We believe that the mission of Hood has been denomi- 
nated a puerile one, and that the purpose to which he de- 
voted his talents has been termed a frivolous one. The 
sound of serious regret which rose frt>m the bosom of his 
country when the shaft of death pierced his generous heart 
is sufficient to prove that the public mind would now be 
inclined to reverse this verdict He struck some few notes 
upon his lyre, which, Hke the waitings of a coronach amidst 
the music of a bridal, had startled his auditors the more 
because they were so foreign to the expected canzonet 
Struck by the deep thrilling cadence of wo, that sounded 
like an agony amongst the lighter syllables of his muse, j 
his country paused, and listened, and felt that a prophet 



and philanthropy into the heart, while he had utmde 
eye dance with laughter. Let no man condemn the | 
which Thomas Hood trod, for he who does so neither 
derstands his genius nor comprehends his tn|M«yft»- 
him of a more seriouskmood consecrate his life in all tr 
to the rendering of men happier and better, and let I 
recollect that the motive, if not the mode, of TbomAs H 
was the same. The comedian, if such men please to < 
him, acknowledged and devoted himself to tlie same gi 
moral end as Chalmers and Robert Hall. He gave 
talents which Qod had given htm to the service of hmnan 
and who shall quarrel with these talents because <tf tl 
kind? We might as well decry the grace and glee at i 
antelope because these are not the gravity and stolidit] 
the grisly bear. * Eugene Aram's Dream,' and tbe * 8c 
of the Shirt,' welled up from a deeper and nKnne capadi 
genius than the censors had acknowedged in this gr 
poet; but the public heard the latter, and it hailed a p 
phet of the poor. 

Thomas Hood, it is true, was a satirist; and we m 
confess that we have neither sympathy with nor love i 
the general satirical character. From the days of J um 
to the days of Erasmus and Voltaire, the same type k 
been preserved by the professed satirists. The snarlfl 
unscrupulous, cynical jest, and soomfhl sneer, have be 
their weapons of defence, and the weaknesses or foibles 
men have been the objects of their attack. Strip trm 
tional satire of its point, blunt its sting, and yon have i 
stroyed it It had no purpose beyond wounding — no d 
higher than that of cutting up or striking down. But nl 
the nature and character of satire must change with I 
universal revolution of ideas. There is something grt 
in even having assisted to polish this lightest and most 1^ 
ter of all moral weapons with a humane and l^timd 
purpose, and to have dipped its point in the milk of 1^ 
man kindness, to the destruction of the vims which d 
venomed its sting, and was wont to empoison all Si tone 
ed. The satire of Thomas Hood is an original satire ; it 
the satire of genius, genial even in its fooling. It oontd 
none of the coarse brutalities of Swift, nor of the metbo 
cal mathematical reprehensions of Pope. The gro^ « 
garity of Butler was beneath him, and the btttemees 
Churchill was unknown to his nature. He was 
not a pragmatical rhymster. With the eye of the ^r., 
beheld a fUture world, for which his soul panted, 
sought to lead humanity towards that future, and he c 
ed the weary, toilsome, darksome way with airy jests ^ 
lightsome flashes of song. He ever pointed his readersi 
wards a moral, and led their hearts towards their fell 
while his music made glad symphony, to sweeten 
brighten the path of life. The highest of all sentimeat 
the love of Qod, and the lore of Ood is emphatically 
love of truth. The writings of Thomas Hood are liil£ 
candour; they are revelations of his inmost heart, v 
bear consistent testimony of his devotion to the good i 
true. His life was a religious one ; it was a course of 
tion in accordance with his belief His writings all 
to consummate the divine injunction, * Love one m 
He never sought to divide society into two antagoi 
classes, the one hating and the other fearing. He s 
for suffering humanity with a painftil eloquence^ biu 
sought the suffering of no man while he cried for the 
lioration of the down-trodden. His *Song of the Shi 
which is among the last of his works, is a model of 
genius, and may most appropriately be reprinted here. 

TUB SOHQ OF THl 8UIBT. 

With flngvn weary and worn. 

With eyelids hett\7 and red, j 

A woman sat. In nnwoinanly raga, ^(^Q I P 



Plying her needle and ttiread- 
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Stitth! stttch! Btltcta! 
In portsrty. bunirer, and dirt 
And sdll with a Toloe of dolorona i^tdi 
She HUig the ' Sonjt of the Shirt ! * 
•Work I work! work! 
While the cock Is crowlnr aloof! 

And work— woi^— woik. 
HU the stars shine through the roofl 
It*s 0, to be a slave 

Along with the barbarons Turk, 
Where wonum has never a soul to nre^ 
If thla Is Christian work! 
Work — ^work — ^woiic 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 

Work— work— worit 
Ttn the ey^ea are beavjr and dim I 
Seam, and gnsaet, and band, 

Band, and gnaaet, and seam, 
THI over the buttons I fisU asleep. 

And sew them on In a dream I 
O, men, wltii sisters dnr I 

O, nra, with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you're wearing out, 
But Imman creatures' Uvea! 

SUtch— stttch-itltch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A shroud as well as a shirt , 

But why do T talk of death ? 

That phantom of grisly bmie, 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 

It seems so like my own — 
It seems so like my own, 
^ Becanse of the fssts I keep. 

1 Oh, God I that bread should be so dear, 

, And flesh and blood so cheap! 

, Work— work— work I 

My labour never flags ; 
And what are its wages? A bed of stra-ir 

A crust of bread, and rags : 
That ahatter'd rooC and this naked floor, 
A table, a broken chair, 
' And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 

For sometlmee fiUllng there ! 
I Wortc— work— work! 

I From weary chime to chime! 

Work— work— work. 
As prisoners work fbr crime! 
Bttnd, and guiaet and seam, 

Sfta m, and gnsaet and band. 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain bennmb'd. 
As well as the weary hand. 
' Work— worit— work, 

' In the dnll December llgbt 

And work— work— woik. 
When the weathor is warm and bright — 
While undemesth the eaves 

The brooding swallows ding 
As if to show me their sunny backs 
I And twit me with the spring. 

Oh ! but to breathe tlie breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet, 
f With the my above my bead, 

And the graas beneath my feeC, 
I For only one short hour 

To feel as I used to feel. 
Before t knew the woes of want 

And the walk that eosta a meal! 
Oh, but fbr one short hour ! 
A reqiite however brief I 
No blessed leisure for love or hope. 

But only time for grief! 
A Httle weeping would ease my heart ; 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for eveiv drop 
Hinders needle and thread.* 
* WItli fingers weary and worn, 

Wicli eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags^ 
Plying her needle and thread — 

Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— 
Would that its tone oould reach the rich ! — 
Slie sang this 'Song of the Shirt' 

tJtpre never was a more harrowing picture of human 
ini-^ry placed in rach a frame. The essence of the poem 
i^ p&ibos, pain, and misery, while its form is like some of 
Hood's designs in pencil, quaint and comic It could be 
tQQg to some of the lightest and most ranting airs, and in 
appearance the marriage would be a legitimate one; bnt its 
etnteoces would ever and anon startle the soul, like the 
ttream of the albatross, with a dreary sense of death. 
* Ob, God! that bread should be so dear. 
And lleah auU liiuod m cheap ! ' 



is a mere ejaculation, a simple exclamation, when viewed 
in its unity and indlTiduality ; but when connected with 
Hood's subject, it becomes one of the most painAil and har- 
rowing apostrophes that ever was addressed to the human 
sense or feeling. In this age of reform, Thomas Hood was 
a reformer, a^ent, and earnest, and vehement Let not 
our readers mistake us. We do not mean that Thomas 
Hood was a partisan; we do not mean that he was a 
democrat, as opposed to aristocracy. The virulent bigots 
of a political creed are never true reformers. They struggle 
for the supremacy of a fkction, not for the elevation of 
mankind. He is the true reformer who adds to the world's 
store of virtue and happiness — who advances the only true 
reformation, which is a divine morality — the fhiit of divine 
Christianity. 

Oh, if there is a loftier and nobler grace imparted to the 
human sOul — if there is one more elevated characteristic 
than another which Christ bestows upon his disciples, it is 
the sublime principle of charity, and it is often found 
beaming most brightly in the bosoms of the humblest men. 
The priest and Levite, with the dogma written on their 
phylacteries, may be outdone in essential charity by the 
Samaritan, whom they would drive fh>m their path as un- 
clean. The day of God's glory and of htmian improvement 
— the grand work of true reform, by the action of true 
ideas, are the consummation of Christian charity. None 
ever wrote more impressive sermons upon this divine text 
than Hood. His * Bridge of Sighs ' is a masterpiece on the 
subject; it is an exquisite Christian poem, written with 
tears and made eloquent with tenderness : — 

THB BBIDOB OT SIQHS. 
• DmwbV, drcwa'd 1 '— JTaaiM. 



One more nnfortnnate, 
Weary of breath, 
Ra^y importunate. 
Gone to her death! 

Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashion'd so slenderty. 
Young, and so fidr ! 

Look at her gannenCs 
Clinging Ulte cerements; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing; 
Take her up hwtantly, 
Loving, not loathing. 

Touch her not toomfbllyt 
Think of her monmAiliy, 
*Oently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her— 
All that remains of her 
Now la pure womanly. 

Make no deep scnxtlny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and undutifhl: 
Paat all dishonour. 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiftiL 

Stll],fora»sIlpaofhen, 
<tee of Eve's (hmily— 
Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clamily. 

Loop up her tresses 
Escaped (torn the comb — 
Her fUr auburn tresses; 
Whilst wonderment £ 
Where was her home? 

Who was her fiither? 
Who was her mother? 
Had she a sister? 
Had she a brother? 
Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other? 

Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the son ! 
Ohl itwaspltUbll 
Near a whole city fbll, 
Home she had none. 

Sisterly, brotherty. 
Fatherly, motherly 
Feelhigs had changed: 
Love, by harsh evidence. 
Thrown firom its en4iience 



Even God*8 provldecco 
Seeming estranged. 

Where the lampa quiver 
So flsr in the river. 
With many a light 
From window and casement. 
From garret to basement. 
She stood, with amasemeni, 
Houaeleas by night. 

The bleak wind of ifarch 
Made her tremble and shivers 
But not the daric arch, 
Or the bla^ tlowing river: 
Mad from life's history. 
Glad to death's mystery. 
Swift to be hurl'd— 
Any where, any where 
Out of the world! 

In she plunged bohUy , 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran,— 
Over the brink of It, 
Picture it- think of U, 
Dissolute man ! 
Lave in it, drink of It, 
Then, if you can I 

Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashion'd so slenderly, 
Youngs and aofiiirl 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 
Decently, kindly. 
Smooth and oompoee them. 
And her eyes, doee tiiem, 
Staring so blindly. 

Dreadfblly staring 
Through muddy lownrity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of deq>aiilng 
Flx'd on fhtnrity. 

Perishing gloomily, 
Spurr'd by contumely. 
Cold inhumanity. 
Burning Insanity, 
Into her rest— 
Cross her hands hvmbly, 
As tf praying dmnbly, 
Over her k ' 



Ownhig her weakneai^ 
Her e^ t>ehav1onr. 
And leaving, with m( 
Her sins to her Saviour. 
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Sueh a poem ats this is abote all oritidam; it is its own 
oritioisin. 

Thomas Hood had long suifered firom a serere and pain- 
ta\ iUness, but, like Schiller, his spirit triumphed OTer the 
infirmities of his body. He wrote and smiled while others 
would hare wept when his physical system became at 
last incapable d^ sostaining its part in this world of duties, 
and succumbed to the insidious disease which had so long 
been preying upon it, the spirit of Hood maintained ite 
strength and serenity, and leaned in faith upon the Rock 
of SatTation. He was most anxious that his sentiments on 
the momentous question of religion should not be mistaken 
when he was * shuffling off this mortal coil,' and approach- 
ing the brink of immortality. He had loTed through life 
the sublime fSuth which Jesus had taught, and which dic- 
tated the noble, unostentatious deeds of Christian benevo- 
lence which he had seen practised in singleness of heart 
lor the Master's sake. He died with the same loye quick- 
ened ia Ms heart and animating Ids souL He had ever 
combated cant and &lsehood as the worst enemies of yital 
religion. He deplored their existenoe on his deathbed, as 
the most disgraoeftU corruptions of human sentiment He 
was a lover cf truth, and he could not but be a lover of the 
Lord of truth. 

Thomas Hood died in May, 1845, leaving behind him a 
widow and two children — ^all, save his works, which he 
had to leave to posterity. Sir Robert Peel, with characte- 
ritttic generosity, bestowed upon the poet's fomily a pen- 
sion of £100 per annum; and with tlus sum and the pro- 
ceeds of a public subscription they were left to console 
themselves for the loss of a husband and fiither, who had 
given his genius and labour to the worid, and little more 
save his love to them. If there is a man whose descen- 
dants society in its state capaei^ ought to reward, it is 
the poet He spends hll life, it is true, in producing no 
tangible ware ^t he may sell at market on Saturdays; 
but he produces ideas that will fSsed the souls of a hungry 
posterity. Is not the world still a debtor to John Milton 
and Oliver Goldsmith, although ten pounds was paid 
them for 'Paradise Lost* and the « Vicar of Wakefield?* 
Warriors are loaded with golden rewards, and their chil- 
dren are tricked up into the rank of fictitious nobility; 
but the poets, the men-elevators, sing their lives away, 
like the swan, and a sigh and a piece of cold marble 
are the world's tribute for their labours. The day is Ihst 
coming, however, when the true, for which poets and phi- 
lanthropists are working, shall unhorse the fiUse idea of 
honour which now prevails, and then we shall not always 
have to mingle our tears and wailing with our admiration 
and praise over the graves of those who have lived to make 
the world happier, wiser, and better, as did Thomas Hood. 



EXTRACT PROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL. 

moan MJkXO-~A BUKSET MCBOSBr-TaK msk db olaob. 

Wb left Geneva by the diligence eariy in the morning, for 
Bt Martin, an route to Chamounix and the Mer de OTace; 
and, though seenes in these His carriages are of common 
descrip^on, I may mention that we formed a good speci- 
men of general European society, there scarcely being two 
of one mUion. The conversation during our journey was 
neither very deep nor instructive, but highly amusing, as 
may be imagined, finom the medley of languages— broken 
French and whole Frendi, broken German and whole Ger- 
man. I myseUi beside the whole English, had several 
smatterings of others ; and the residence <^ a fow years in 
the East I found of great advantage, as when anything 
transcendental requirod to be exprewed on account of the 
fine scenery, a few words in Hmduatani or higb*flown 
Persian had a most incomprehensible effect in beautifying 
tiM views, and elevating even the highest Mils in the esti- 
Badon of my fellow-travellers ! The shouts of admiration 
I and wonder from oat moving Babel, in all the different 
I laofuagear as the varied and magniBcent scenery present- 
ad iUxH, was sametimee rather perplexing, and must have 
iNfBsd tiie troubled air ; but mountains can speak in every 
language and in every tongue^ and eclio and reecho firom 



thdr rocky sides and gloomy caverns the exact slnfiHiaSe 
of every passing sound. '•"' ' 

We were all on the best terms by the lime w«' anfted 
at St Martin ; and, as it was necessary to remain hiertf iHl 
night, I determined, after an unsentimental dinner, toM^j 
forth by myself! and gate upon and enjoy, in pureSk^l^ 
the glorious scenery. I bent my way to the Bridge as t 
good point of view, and just as I was crosdng it 1 obMrMd 
Mont Blanc assuming a strange but superb appearsnee. 
It is well known to travellers among the Alps, and mon 
have read of the splendid effects the setting sun aotneOiMi 
produces on the snow-crowned mountains, first graddaDj 
giving them a deep crimson hue, and afterwfeirds, as lie 
sinks below the horizon, feding into a deaihlke pale od- 
lour; and I shall never forget the effect it had upbn 'hk 
and the turn my thoughts took as I watched this grifid 
' dissolving view * of nature ft^nn the parapet of the'Md|e 
where 1 1^ seated myself; and yet I think those who h^ 
seen it under somewhat similar circumstances will dbeo^ 
the truthfulness of the description even through Hie per- 
haps too imaginative veil thrown over it The nttfantfai 
the evening, combined with the exquisite grandeur, yea, «»- 
jesty of the scenery, and the death-rattle-like gurglkg ti 
the rock-impeded waters below, as they struggled onwards 
to the ocean, harmonisiug with the feelings of the ashid, 
wrapt me into a kind of reverie, and I Ikncted that I was 
beholding the murder of this mighty mountain. Mo seese 
could be more sublime, or, if imagination will, moi« hor- 
rible. The Alpine monarch was visible firom his hasev 
ascending by steps of forest and of rock to a diadem of 
snow eternal ; at intervals, some white and filmy doods 
being suspended on his side, like guardian senttn^ to 
protect their king, or watching till his hoary head wii 
steeped in gore ; and soon the crimson hue of blood stafawd 
his triple crown — the setting sun, piercing him with hie 
last rays with tenfold force, sunk in conscious horror from 
the sight. At this moment, a ftill-orbed moon, as if rush- 
ing to the rescue, rose in splendour from behind the moim- 
tain ; but, too late to save the royal victkn, she only caM 
to see the blood congeal; the last red tints of life Were 
fiuiing ; a colourless corpse^like hue overspread the aoene, 
and, shrouded by approaching night, he was buried, witfa 
unearthly grandeur, in the blue vault of heaven-^liie oak 
moon alone as mourner ; and a few attendant twinlaiog 
stars were left to lighten up and watch the ethereal se- 
pulchre, till the * lord of day,' the murderer himsdi; re- 
turned to illuminate his vast domains, and to rea ' 
and again enthrone the monarch of the mountains ! 

Next morning we followed the usual track ftnm 81 ] 
to Chamounix, through the magnificent scenery of the valky 
of the Sallanohe — ^Mont Blanc, once more in regal stale, 
forming the grand feature in every varying view. We arriv- 
ed early in the forenoon, and I immediately started, whhaiy 
guide alone, for the Mer de Glace; but I cannot desoribe 
the intense and combined feelings of awe, wonder, and ad- 
miration which seised me when I first beheld and trod upon 
this ^ sea of ice,' and gazed upon its sterile grandeur, or 
shuddered on the brink of its deep and yawning diasan. 
The clearness of the atmosphere, and the solemn nleoee, 
save ever and anon the tremulous thunder of-aaavalskidie. 
allowed the eye and mind to revel on the dght. U is fike 
a troubled and stormy sea suddenly congealed and 8tr«<k 
dumb by some dire judgment^ its cold and icy dieres 
bounded by rugged precipices, shooting forth into pinna«l«s 
so lofty that, when not lost in clouds, thvy seem the piUin 
to heaven itself— the whole, a grand assonMage of su^ 
mity, forming a triumphant testimony to Almighty poWtf. 



MICROSCOPIC CREATURES FOUND IN HVW^ 
MOD AND VOLCANIC MATTBIL , . 
It is long since the curious discovered the remahn^f 'iBbi* 
and creatures in the rocks that appear «t ifae aunfeev if 
the globe. Very erroneous uotiens wer>o> at' first' ftMiid 
relative to their origin. - They were hmg aaorihed tptia 
freaks of nature, then to the aotiom of the flo6d) hyltim 
their presence there is ascribed to the true 
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iJkfgMiition, tke oremtures whose fossil remains the yarious 
strata of the earth disclose lived upon its sorfaoe, and at 
4wUv were depcaited in the loose and soft- material that 
ihoQodikl whiffe they lived and died. But it is only of 
rMsnt date that the discoTeiy was made, that many of the 
ntdfM ue almost enUrely composed of organic remains. 
IQtis is a startling &ct, and is being more extensively 
ifnM efeiy day. Nor does this kind of rock occur at 
the saiftkoe only ; it is found in every system, with the ex* 
cation of the lower palsaoxoio. The proof of its absence 
evqi (here is only negative, and cannot therefore be relied 
np^ Tha lower rocks have been exposed to so many 
sod 80 great changes that by this means every trace of 
mm^tU organic matter may have disappeared. It is cer- 
t«i% howfver, thal» from the most recent formation to the 
yaoBntain limestoae, the lowest member of the carboniferous 
sji^Qaf many beds occur traceable to this origin. Moun- 
UiafW»il» aome kinds of peat, sea-weed, bog-iron, and some 
e«fih% ara either in whole or in large part composed of 
ibe mnains oi wonderfully minute creatures. Lower in 
tba aecies, the rocks known by the names tripoli, polish- 
iag-jilates^ and some of the porcelain earths, have the same 
ongm* So also have the foUowing^ still lower in the series : 
e|i^ chalk-marle, the catacomb limestone of Egypt, horn- 
stone, and mountain limestone. Thus over the greater 
pmportiaii of the sedimentary strata rocks occur, entirely 
or aiBK>6t entirely composed of the remains of minute crea- 
tures. We know that in the present state of the earth the 
principle of life pervades everything, and penetrates every- 
where. This world is a mass of life; but men were not 
Eed to admit that in every stage through which geo- 
18 proved it to have passed, life was as abundant 
universally distributed. And yet what was there to 
pitvcsit us from reasoning backwards to this conclusion t 
Mow> however, it rests on well-attested facts, which consti- 
tttts, it must be admitted, a surer foundation than the 
■Mit Ingenious analogical reasoning. We shall not dwell 
loogsr on the general sulject, but direct attention to the 
speofio view of it embodied in the heading of this article. 
£v«y one is aware that in the beds of rivers, especially 
near their months, a sediment is deposited, more or less 
eopioiidy, according to circumstances. This muddy accu- 
nmlalaon aasnmes a slimy, dark appearance. In sddition 
ta this there are low stripes of apparently watery deposit 
sloBg the margin of the rivers and at tb^r months, when 
the |>]^8ieal features of the country admit of such accumu- 
latkas. In some instances, such as in the case of large 
rivers that drain a vast extent of country, the deposits 
feisfrextensi^ and, under favourable circumstances, fer- 
tile ^slriots. Till a recent date the matter that silted up 
tke river-channels and formed the deltas was believed to 
ban been brought down trom the higher regions by the 
ever^Qwing stream. A cause supp<»ed to be adequate 
to the effect was found, and investigation went no ftirther. 
ladesd, this was a most unlikely field for the philosopher 
to eoltivate, and few would have anticipated results at all 
worthv of the time and labour a lengthened research would 
Uve demanded. But matter in all its forms is interesting, 
and there is no oombination into which it enters that will 
not repay man a careful and tiiorough investigation. As 
soioHe advanced, the attention of philosophers was directed 
to may things previously passed entirely over, or but 
Mrlially conndered. Men had been long gazing in the 
heavens, and bad ascertained enough to convince them 
thst the universe of God was vast beyond all conception — 
its wwlds ianumerable, and the sphere in which they 
mk hoondlesB to all save to Him who, by a word of his 
power, called them into existence, and who, by the same 
pow^ balances them all in their ancient courses. From 
oHjtm In Che heavens attention was drawn to thoee upon 
the earth. Bni this was the extending of investigation, not 
^itbiiigiBg ef the field in which it was carried forward. 
•Thas|i|>Hcatiott cf the mioroecope opened an extensive and 
hilhnto vnknewn region of wonders. It revealed innu- 
•enhle ft»rm» of life too minute to be detected by the un- 
•iM $jti h«t all perfeok as thoee with which man had 
bfioi )treii«aily aeqnalntBd. It has rendered sacred all 



matter, even the very offisoourings of it, by demonstrating 
that life either has existed or does exist everywhere, in the 
most unlikely places, and under tbe/most uafiivourable 
conditions. Not only is the water we use teeming with 
life, but so also is that which accumulates in stagnant pools, 
and that also which moves offensively In the gutters of 
narrow and dingy streets. It is now ascertained, beyond 
all reasonable question, by the most disUnguished philo- 
sophers, that the muddy matter which accumulates in the 
beds of rivers, especially in that portion of them subject to 
the periodical influence of the sea water, is composed, to a 
considerable extent, of living little creatures, or the siU- 
ceous shields of those who, under changed conditions, have 
perished in myriads. Ehrenberg has examined the de- 
posits of several rivers in Northern Europe, especially that 
of the Elbe, and has placed the results of his researches in 
a series of interesting papers before the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin. It is fh)m these |M4>ers that the fol- 
lowing fhets relative to the composition of river mud are 
drawn. 

From the mouth of the Elbe to a point above Hamburgh 
a soft dark sediment is found deposited in the bed of the 
river. Above that point the channel is clean and gravelly. 
This sediment was long believed to be the impurities 
brought down by the stream gradually thrown to the 
bottom. But why it was not found above a certain point, 
if this was the true cause of its origin, became an import- 
ant question, and one by no means easilv answered. A 
small quantity of the mud was procured by Ehrenberg, 
and carefhlly analysed. The result showed that a very 
considerable propc^on was made up of muiute creatures, 
and shields, or coverings, of creatures equally minute. 
Here then was established the fiict that the existence of 
this soft matter in the bed of the Elbe was not entirely nor 
even chiefly due to the depositing of impurities brought 
down by the water, but by the accumuhOion of vast 
myriads of invisible creatures, called by philosophers in- 
fmaricU ammaleulei. The same results have been ob- 
tained from mud procured ft*om other rivers both on the 
Continent and in our own islands. The probability is that 
this is the chirf element in all river mud, at least near 
their mouths. Another fhct was discovered by this distin- 
guished philosopher, which he had not anticipated. Theae 
creatures were all, or nearly all, of species belonging to 
the ocean, though found at the bottom of fVesh water. 
This fact led to other investigations, in the course of which 
it appeared that the infusorial deposit extended even above 
the point where the infloence of the tide became imper- 
ceptible, and where the water ceased to be bracldsh. How 
ocean creatures might ascend the river as fhr as the tide 
reached was readily conceived ; but how they could ascend 
for miles in perfectly treah water, an element in which 
they cannot exist, was a difficult question to settle. The 
conclusion to which Ehrenberg arrived is this, tiliat above 
the point where the tide ceases to affect sensibly the 
stream, either in bulk or saltness, the sea-water inserts 
itself in a wedge-like form underneath the body of river- 
water. Thus at once the snrfeoe water retains its flresb- 
ness, and the ocean animalcules are transported beyond 
the reach of the tidal wave. Salt water bemg the prt^mr 
element of these minute creatures, when the flresh water 
becomes mingled with it the conditions of their existence 
are changed, and they drop in sickness or in death in 
myriads to the bottom. The researches of Ehrenberg were 
carried fiirthe^ than he originally intended. The matter 
of the isUinds that occur in the dumnel of the Elbe in the 
vicinity of Hamburg^ and of the level fbrtile districts on 
either nde the river, was also examined, and brooghi out 
the startling fiftct that, in both cases, infusorial aumalcnleB 
were present in great variety Mid vast numbera. It was 
ascertained that ftilly one-twentieth part of the matter 
composing these low-lying islands is the rem^os of OBeth 
tures which have met their death when the bed of the rfvor 
was probably more elevated. A large proportion, too, cf 
the soil under cultivation, on the banks of the river, tite 
found to be composed of the remainsof faivisible eren tar ea 
and it is believed that fiirther research wonld show thsdnd 
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small proportion of the fine siliceous sand that mingles 
with the soil is nothing else but the shields of creatures 
ground down to impalpable dust ! These teusts prove that 
the low-lying districts near the mouths of rivers, in many 
instances at least, owe their existence quite as much to the 
presence of ocean creatures inconceivably minute, and in 
myriads beyond all conception, as to the matter that is 
hourly carried down by the stream. Not only do these 
discoveries necessitate a revision of our notions relative to 
the formation of deltas, &c., they are also destined, we feel 
persuaded, to throw light on some dark problems in the 
interesting science of geology. 

On the 2d of September, 1845, a shower of fine dust fell 
in the Orkney Islands. A Danish vessel at sea was over- 
taken by a dark cloud at nine o*clock in the evening of 
that day. The cloud was carried rapidly along by a strong 
wind, and speedily filled the sails, and covered the deck 
with dust Specimens of the dust were preserved, and sub- 
mitted to examination. On the same day, Hecla, in Ice- 
land, 530 miles distant, was in motion, and sent forth 
large quantities of ashes and volcanic matter. Specimens 
of these ashes were also procured, and submitted to micros- 
copic examination. The Orkney dust was found to con- 
tain, in addition to inorganic matter, some distinct siliceous 
organic bodies, and especially the almost perfectly pre- 
served cases or shells of an infiisoria. This discovery led 
to further investigation, and comparison with dust that 
had long been known to fall at intervals off the coast of 
Africa. Other organised substances were detected, such 
as siliceous phytolitharia, or minute particles of plants, 
and several nncarbonised specimens of woody fibre, and 
bodies resembling the fine hair of animals ; but these last 
were presently fbund to be derived firom the coloured 
paper m which the dust was contuned. There could be 
no dispute, however, about the others. The examination 
of the volcanic ash gave results remarkably similar. Seve- 
ral species of infVisoria were distinctly recognised ; and 
the presence of siliceous particles of plants was also de- 
tectcKL Three of the species were idendcal with Uiose 
found in the Orkney dust Thus, though the evidence was 
not absolutely demonstrative, it was strongly presumptive 
of a common origin to the dust and the ashes. With re- 
gard to the creatures and siliceous particles of plants, 
their connection with the inorganic matter is such as de- 
monstrates their relationship previous to, or in the act of, 
erupdon ; and the woody fibre, derived firom the mountain 
turft mi^t mingle with the erupted matter, as it escaped 
from the various openings in the cone. It is a remarkable 
&ct that all the s^^cies, both in the dust and ashes, belong 
to ftesh water, and not to marine formations. These results 
quickened investigation, and led to the examination of other 
volcanic dust and ashes, especially the finmous May-dust of 
Barbadoes in 1812. On the evening of the 80th of April, 
in the above year, a violent noise was heard in the island 
of Barbadoes, so exactly resembling distant artillery, that 
jiie garrison of Fort St Anne remained all night under 
arms. The noise died away, and the morning of the 1st 
9f May dawned in wonted calmness. In the east there 
was a streak of brightness, and Immediately abore it a 
dark portentous cloud. It speedily covered th^ sky, and 
shut out the break of day. The darkness increased so ra- 
pidly, and became so dense, that in a room of ordinary di- 
mensions it was impossible to distinguish where the win- 
dows were. Trees became invisible, and the outlmes oi 
buildings could not be discerned. ]^ven five inches from 
the eye a white handkerchief was no longer perceptible ! • 
The darkness was occasioned by the falling of a thick and 
continuous shower of dust, now proved to be of volcanic 
origin, and it lasted till the middle Qf the day. Many trees 
were bent under the load, some were broken, and the crash 
of the branches conti^ted strikingly with the universa] 
stillness that prevailed. The sugar-canes were destroyed, 
and the whole island was covered with a layer of greenish 
ashes. But whence came this ei^traordinary shower of 
dubt? From the island of St Vincent, situated at a distance 
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I of twenty leagues. The island is traversed by a mi|^ tf 
I mountains, the loftiest peak of which had been taot^aaOj, 
I fbr about a century, emitting smoke, somedmes colaared 
by a bluish flame. * On Monday the 27th April, 1812, hi 
twelve o'clock, a tremendous crashing of the mcniirtiSB, 
with violent earthquakes, threw the whole neigfabomkood 
into consternation. An immense pillar of ^ick, ViaA, 
clammy-b'ke smoke was seen rising into the sky, and throw- 
ing down small fragments of burned earth and asbes nixed 
with sand, on the country around. The shower daxkaaeA 
the heavens like a thnndei^cloud, and covered everytlung 
with pale grey ashes like dhrty snow, and quickly destroyed 
every trace of vegetation. On the 28th, the iiU of uAfs 
increased ; the pitch-black pillar rose perpen^cnlarljfiraB 
the crater with a continuous noise as of violent thander. 
On the 29th the sun was darkened, so that at Aid-day ii 
seemed only twilight On the 30th the phenomenn wtn 
still more increased; birds and cattle were killed bj tbe 
ashes and the want of food. In the early eveniiig, dectrie 
flames and lightning were seen quivering throng the 
dark cloud above the crater in an indescribable manner, 
and the glowing lava overflowed. The discharge ocm^ued, 
and the ground rocked to and fh). On the Ist of May 
the darkness continued to eight o'clock. An impened^ble 
black cloud enveloped the mountain, and hung over tht 
sea. The thundering of the mountain first cased aftn* 
mid-day.'* Four packets of this dust were lately sttbadttni 
to Ehrenberg for microscopic analysis. Upon examination, 
there remained no doubt as to its being of volcaDio ori^ 
although the chemical analysis of Professor Thomson fkiled 
to establish the fkct Besides the inorganic matter, each 
packet contained traces of distinctly organised matter hi 
the form of small siliceous shells of animals, or fragmcnlA 
of plants, and also carbonised soft parts of plants — bairs 
ana cellular tissue. In fifty accurate adalysis of smtll 
portions of dust, the size of a pin-head, mneUen dxstiooi 
organic bodies, some in several specimens, were recognisel 
These bodies are in every instance, like those of the Orkney 
dust and Hecla ashes, species known as fk-esh-water forma 
There is no mingling of marine forms in either.t This Cut 
precludes the idea that the ocean communicates with these 
volcanoes; nor can they derive this organic matter fh7m 
rivers and marshes, inasmuch as there is no record of these 
having disappeared during the eruption. The fiict is esta- 
blish^ that volcanic dust oontains organic bodies, bai 
there is no evidence that these bodies were reoeired either 
fh>m the ocean, lakes, or rivers. On the contrary, tht 
circumstance that the latest dust of an eruption, as well as 
the earliest, is fhll of them, seems to point to the oodcIoszoii 
that they are derived firom formations on which the vol> 
canic powers are exerted fiir below the surface. 

The accurate and long-continued investigations of M 
Ehrenberg have brought out certain important results in 
connection vrith igneous rocks. The opinion is established 
that in the Rhine, in districts marked by volcsjiie aetbo, 
there exists a very intimate relationship between or||ftiue 
bodies in their most minute forms and igneous mcks. 
Crystals of volcanic origin are mixed up most intimately 
with the fiised fVagments of flresh-water animals in rocks 
amounting to the thickness of nearly two hundred ^e/L 
the island of Ascension, in the Atlantic Ocean, is of igneous 
origin, and is singularly barren of lifb. Here Aere exists 
a deposit of vt>lcanic ashes of considerable magnitade, en- 
tirely composed, aooording to the strictest microscopk 
analysis, of organic matter. The remains of plants prevail 
over those of animals ; and all are species belonging, with- 
out exception, to fi^h-water forms. Whilst the examina- 
tions of rocks fh>m Various parts of the earth — Suropf^ 
Asia, Afrw», and America — proved that organic Ibodies 
did not only exist in them, but that they were all of fresh- 
water forms, the specimens brought by Mr Darwin Ttum 
Patagonia establish the fact, that marine as welt %» fre^ 
water infusoria compose a large proportion of the maiWr 

• Geological Jouriiul, 1848. 

f In volcanic aah, procured by Xr DtnHii frma F&tkgOdta. «einenl 
spedM of^ariHT types have been met wiOi. BeittB AiMdm, Btiteai^ 
1846. 
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enqited by yolomnoes. Tbe Pitogoninn rook is dereloped 
in a terraoe-shaped formation upwards of tight hundred 
feet high, gTMilj resembling the European ohalk, although 
without anjr traoe of carbonate of lime, and containing here 
aod there a considerable quantity of gypsuuL < It forms 
apparently one of th^ largest uniform masses of rock that 
we know of on the earth, amongst those due to the same 
a;:ency throughout and perfectly continuous, and it exhi- 
bits everywhere, and is perhaps chiefly deriyed from tbe 
infloenee of the most minute forms of organic existenoe.' 

The creatures that are thus proved to compose in great 
part the mud of rivers, and the matter evacuated by vol- 
canoes, cannot but excite our admiration. They are ex- 
quisitely proportioned in their parts, but are so very di- 
uuQotive that the conditions of tneir existenoe are scarcely 
coooeivabla The corporeal system is perfect; many if 
tbe smallest of them are furnished wiUi four and even 
six stomachs, while the mouth is surrounded by from ten 
to twoity eUia, or hairs. The shell of these animals 
ia general^ sculptured with a beautiful pattern, which 
serves to dwtinguish the species. It has been calcuUted 
tbat it would require more than tm millions ofmiUions of 
imlividtials of the smallest species to fill the space of a cubic 
inch ! How inconceivably minute, therefore, must be the 
mpmbers of these creatures, and the particles of matter on 
vbich they feed I How inconceivably vast their numbers, 
when whole beds of rock are composed of thear flinty 
shells ! The works of God are indeed wonderftil, and the 
miDatest» equally with the greatest, show forth His glory. 
Ood works not without a purpose; none of His creatures 
live in vain. What, then, may be the use for which these 
mionte but perfectly organised creatures are intended in 
tbe divine economy ? The best answer which we can give 
to this question is contained in an extract from the lectures 
of Professor Owen on the ihvertebrata, and with this we 
sbftll close this paper—' Consider their incredible numbers, 
their oniversal distribution, their insatiable voracity, and 
tbat it is the particles of decaying vegetable and animal 
bodies which they are appointed to devour and assimilate. 
Surely we must, in some degree, be indebted to those ever- 
active, invisible scavengers for the salubrity of our atmo- 
ftphere. Nor is this all : they perform a still more impor- 
tant oflSce in preventing the gradual diminution of the pre- 
sent amount of orgamsed matter upon the earth. For 
when this matter is dissolved or suspended in water, in 
that state of comminution and decay Which immediately 
precedes its final decomposition into the elementary gases, 
and its coDsequent return from the organic to the inor^ 
ganio world, these wakeful members of nature's invisible 
police are everywhere ready to arrest the fugitive organised 
particles and turn them back into the ascending stream of 
uimal Hfe. Having converted the dead and decomposing 
pardclee into their own living tissues, they themselves be- 
ciiiQe the fbod of larger infusoria, and of numerous other 
small animals, which in their turn are devoured by Utrger 
animals, and thus a pabulum fit for the nourishment of 
tbe highest organised beings is brought back by a short 
route from the extremity of the realms of organised mat- 
ter. These invisible ammaleules may be compared in the 
^rreat organic world to the minute capilkriee in the micro- 
cosm of the animal body, receiving organic matter in its 
sute of minutest subdivision, and when in fiill career to 
escape fh>m the organic system, and turning it back by a 
Dew route towards the central and highest point of that 
system.* 



ILL-USED PEOPLB. 

Ir H were possible to reduce this world of people to an in- 
dividual embodiment of humanity — to place it in a judg- 
meiu-dock— to create a briefless barrister judge j)fY> Um,, 
aod to impannel a iuiy ttom a certain class of individuals 
--we are certain that ten thousand indictments could be 
filed against it, and that it would be mercilessly subjected 
to the most cruel and ignominious of punishments. In 
raeh a case we are convinced that all its acts of positive 
orimahty and unwarranted aggretskn would be forgotten, 



but negative malversations would be hurled in its teeth 
with vdiement acrimony. Omission would be stamped 
with a seering-iron on its brow; and for the neglect of 
supposititious requirements legions of individuals would 
point the finger aod cry * fie ! ' 

Ours is a practical age — an age of f^erish excitement 
and incessant action^ — an age of wonderfhl developments 
and hair-drawn analyses — an age of arrangement, produc- 
tion, and of statistical practicability. Wonder has gone to 
sleep of late years, ana abstract fkncy has got a crowbar 
into her hand, and has now become a sturdy artisan or 
labours. It has often astonished us therefore that, in an 
age so essentially practical and acute, the world has never 
been warned of the vast amount of individual dissatisfoo- 
tion she nurses in her bosom — that the question has never 
been started as to how many ill-used pec^le there are in 
this worid— not positively huffed and cuffed individualB, 
but persons who have not got their deserts. The question 
is a serious and important one; and if every government 
in the world would send a commission through the length 
and breadth and into the depths and up to Uie heights of 
its territories to inquire how many Cromwells and Riche- 
lieus pine for want of congenial employment, how many 
Apolloe, Orpheuses, &a, render the v^es, groundfloors* 
hills, and attics vocal with awakening but unappreciated 
song, the results might be wonderfVil. How many magni- 
ficent schemes and hopes would be brought to light ! how 
many intellectual and mechanical colossi would be raised 
to glory I 

The ill-used are an ancient and very numerous ikmily; 
and, like Hungarian barons, they are to be found in all 
professions and pursuits. A sparrow might be as easily 
supposed to illustrate how a vampire bird finds admission 
into its nest and affections, as ordinary people to tell how 
the ill-used find a place in evcnry nook of humanity, or get 
inducted into every social circle. Tet there they are, 
croaking and grumbling at every fireside, and complain- 
ing of every advance their contemporaries make up the 
ladder of worldly elevation. 

There are indiriduals crushed by neglect— the sensitive 
plants of the world's garden — the true aristocrats of hu- 
manity, whose glorious natures are withered by the flrosts 
of poverty — the sap of whose lives is dried up by the 
fbvers of exertion and care ; but we seldom hear of these^ 
and, when we do, it is not through self-complainings. 
Their hearts break silently, and they pass away, like the 
rose, to be remembered by the perfUme th^ exhale after 
death. We could scatter flowers upon their graves, and 
water them with our tears ; and the generous feel that, if 
their wants had been known, the world would not have 
denied them household bread. But we do not speak of 
these in our reflections on the ill-used. Th&y do not come 
within our cognisance. We talk of the neglected who will 
not suffer in silenoe, who would hold society by the collar 
and shout their wrongs into its ear. 

A very Ihmiliar class of the ill-used is your fhmily- 
looked-down-upon individuals. Their fhthers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, kith and kin, despise them, and look 
upon them as merely light considerations compared with 
the other members of the family. They are always advis- 
ing, directing, interfering with, and watching over their 
concerns as if they were babies; and, although they do 
I>artially fbed, clothe, and wholly educate the iU-used s (^ 
mily, still he has deep and stem cause to grumble. He 
cannot accuse his parents of neglecting his education, or 
of supineness in procuring him a settlement in a lucrative 
profession. They have done so for him a dozen times, and 
he knows so ; but still he is not satisfied with them, for all 
his brothers are better off than he is, and everybody knows 
that he is as good as they. It is true he has been a * little 
foolish,' but that is no cause why he should be subjected 
to moral lectures firom his fother, or have didactic essays 
stuck into his hand by his mother; or why his sisters 
should advise him before he goes to dine, or his brothers 
should keep their eyes turning on him while t|}e wine is 
circulating. These are insulting annoyances which his 
wife dare not presume to afflict him with, and which his 
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relations attenpt merely because they think his obliga- 
tions to them warrant such a coarse of procedure. The 
UHtrld has gone against him a little, but things will take a 
turn, and then I There the ill-used closes his teeth and 
shakes his head, and the portentous aspect he assumes 
augurs ill lor the oomfi>rt of his kindred, should fortune 
ever bless him as it blessed Ali Baba. They are all pure, 
mdmpeaehable people your (Wmily-lookednlown-upon per- 
sons. They never did anything that they need be ashamed 
of. Nobody but themselTee Kadfawdliifi have suffered, if 
they hare been guilty of any light folly; and though their 
relationB have expended a few pounds upon them, it was 
well their part to assist their own. The brotkecs of the 
looked-down-upon grumbler are men of ki|^ probity, per- 
haps—of patient industrious habiit, whose hearts bleed at 
the sufferings of a foolish brotiier's wife and children. 
They try to awaken bis sense of duty, of honour, and of 
shame^ and their parents, with tender solicitude, assist and 
encourage them to reclaim their brother ; but he, wrapt in 
the mantle of self-esteem, sees not his own derelictions and 
shortcomings, hot looks upon all thdr anxious advices and 
attentions as so many insults, and himsetf as an ill-used 
despised man. Disinterested persons might look upon the 
solicitude and attentions of the ill-used man's relations as 
so many evidences of that lore which seeks not only to 
cherish but to elevate the object on which it is lavished— 
as something akin to the eagle's affection for its young, 
an affection which lines its nest with provender, uid wiles 
the aspiring wing to soar to heaven. But the ill-used man 
does not He views the case in a purely different light ; 
he judges himself with a leniency that is most disinterest- 
ed and generotts, considering how much he has been his 
own enemy, and attributes base motives and ungenerous 
designs to his kindred, in relation to himseli; with a happy 
impaitiali^. 

There is another class of Ul-used indiriduals who have 
more cause to complain than the looked-down-upon, if their 
allegations eould be rendered substantial We mean < your 
pcpons who are not what they should be.' We know that 
this phrase has an equivocal signification ; but we do not 
use it in that sense. The persons referred to may be 
morally unexceptionable, good, rational people, when you 
talk upon the ordinary concerns of life ; but whenever you 
indulge in ancestral or oriental allusions, you touch a 
chord that vibrates in the hidden recesses of their hearts. 
You did not know that they were the real lineal descend- 
ants of the great Thane Rufty Tufty or Lord Hoity Toity, 
whose estates were despoiled by the rapacious Biacbeth or 
Norman William, and are presently held by Mr Stibbs or 
8ir Simon Knibs. You were not aware that their blood 
was 80 red and rich ; but such is the truth, as you know to 
your cost, after suffering an hoar's lecture on genealogy. 
That is the reason why the prim old Udy with the large 
rufBes, high cap, and lace mittens is so much out to tea^ 
parties, and that is the reason why slie sips her tea so ma- 
jestically and speaks so authoritatively. She is somebody, re- 
collect ; she is of undoubted gentility, and should have been 
riding in her carriage but for the perfidy and injustice of this 
base world. Oh, what tales these ill-used shouid-be-nobility 
and millionaires can tell of doughty deeds done by their an- 
cestors, and of the regal pomp they kept up in their castles 
and palaces ! What good, hospitable, simple people they 
were, who feasted an ungrateful world, who filched their pa- 
trimony from them, and left their descendants nothing but 
their blood and a compound multiplication and addition of 
their ancestral recollections. Then there are great-grand- 
nncles' fortunes, which were accumulated either in I^ia or 
Eldorado, and which have been lying in Chancery for a 
long long time, all through the cupidity of the Chancellor, 
who wants the rightild heirs to die out, and then he'll make 
hb own of what is theirs, dejure. 

Time, we are told, cures all evils, and obliterates there- 
collecHon of all iiguriee. He must either have been an in- 
finitely generous man, or a philosopher with a small ac- 
quaintSnceof mankind, who first en unoiated this syllogism. 
We will not stop to deny that time is an active agent. We 
i4& not stop W onert that time does not m^lie a man's 



hairs grey, but that a man grows grey in tunei 
time Idlls or cures, this we know, that the reooUeaiimi if 
injuries seems to be chiselled in the eores of «one peofkK 
and is often the only patrimony they transmit to thiir 
children. The ill-used of whom we have been talfcinfrfe*^ 
get nothing oonneeted with the demission of thair attcss^ 
tral glory and wealthy exaltation. They make mwEi s aU 
on all the sons of Adam, for wrongs, which tb^ tell ua 
committed centuries ago, on what they tenn their ' 
They expect all mankind to pereove their neotarineWaMl 
through their ordinary-looking skins, and to do htm rng^ H 
the nobility and wealth which ought to have aentred in the 
ten stones weight of humanity, which is all tJmir w a ah k 
and power. 

We have a swarm of ill-used people, witii farilliast a«l 
herculean capabilities, bat who have been negleoied and 
scorned by tboee who ought to have advaaaedtheoi. Xh^ 
do not complain for thenoselvee^ but what has not <ba warid 
lost throui^ its own folly and sti^adity t IGas Stklitt the 
mantua-maker is lost in her present sphera. Ska ahenld 
have been leading an opera or receiving bunqtwi f tnm 
princes, like Qrid or Alalibran. Her voice, Mr Twif 
assures her, is the loveliest contralto in natorew aad jct 
Bass, the great soprana — he a musician, forsooth I l a ngh 
ed at her when she went to aek an engagement, and «oa- 
descended to sing a solo in his own room. Every pafftjj 
that Miss Stichet graces with her presence is in raptnna 
When she sings the ladies nod and look grave at each eihsr, 
but the gentlemen invariably ruff, shout 'EnooreZ' with 
great vehemence, and will make her sing again; and yet 
Bass had the assurance to advise her to refrain fbxmi the 
cultivation of her vocal powers, and to keep to mtntniF 
making. 

How many latent, inglorious Pbidiases and Raphtefa 
have bachelor uncles refused to develop! How maqy 
mothers have observed tlie infant manifestations of genias 
in their children, as thev Ikshioned putty or bread dough 
into miniature anacondas, or traced some nntraoeabie 
lines with chalk or burned wood ! And yet these «aoiea«r 
grand&thers, and others interested, iiave refused ta foster 
and nurse those feeble sdntillatioas of gloiy into fines 
that might have scorched and irradiated a sone. One 
characteristic of these ill-used, non-developed geniuaeais, 
that they are never developed ; but that, of course^ is not 
their feult. The awful responsibility lies on some oi tha 
world's children for not nursing into a world's wonder the 
unappredable glories that lie hid in a mop-covered skulL 
We hear of intdlectual colossi, who heave the millstone ef 
depression flrom their heads, and expand and shoat op. 
Witfd, despite of conventional impediments and the lack ef 
accessories, to smoothen their paths. We hear ef aetf- 
Uugfat, dauntless, noble, un&ltenng genius^ which breasts 
the steep of Dune, and with a steady, heavea^lhimincd 
eye still shouts * ^celsior I' but our ill-used genius is«a^ 
so to himself. There is no evidenoe of brillianey of fiincy 
or radiancy of wit about him ; in truth, bis whole life is 
a progressive reftitation of any such absurd chimec% bat 
ha thinks otherwise, and he commits to himself a wartaat 
to be ranked amongst the world's most iU-uaed aiMl ne- 
glected children. 

And now we approach a countless throng of Ul-midfr^ 
stood and highly indignant members of the iU-used oeoh 
munity—the Ckfrianden and ArabelUnaf of the muses^ 
those patriotic and disinterestid children of Apollo» who 
bum with a quenchless desire to shed apoetio lustre oa 
the literature of our age and country. Tne editors of an> 
nuals, quarterlies, monthlies, weeklies, and all the other 
hosts of periodical or transitory literary vehicles, can well 
attest the devotion and importunate ardour of tJieae gi(Ud 
sons snd daughters of song. They are generally oarebil to 
let it be understood that they lack those useless a t Lnb uHs 
usually comprised in the word education, and that their 
compositions are truly all * out of their own heads;' and jst 
the editors, who are merely the media of oommfonicatiQn 
between these Corydons and Terpsyohores and the puUiCr 
constitute themselves ruthless censors, and dismiss the 
coruscations of their fency with such absurd 
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iod iMtort rtions us * Ambellin* should cuhivate kniumg 
ankliriite naai iMlend of rhyme/ or * the Monody oo the 
Deidh dfa Qreea Beetle went do.' 

fk»9 la one peenKaritj ehArMteristic of the ill-need, 
udih^iPorld omj be thimkfVil for ite extstenoe. We mean 
tiiete^?i<hnli^ of the members of the gemis. They hare 
nfr syip a rti y with each other ; nursing and brooding over 
ihtibtmm peenliar wrongs, they Ibndle them into pet giants, 
wIM vt^faxn all their bile and indiTidiMl aerimony to 
AotariBh, Sadi oonsiden the qoeoreloii8 eomplainings or 
mdlpMal deolamatieBS of another as gratoitoos abetrae- 
tiou'llrMB the ooosideratioii of his miperior wrongs; and, 
UJialhefland npoB the flea^ehore, the ill-Qsed genus ooo- 
tsins the attributes of a ponderous organisation, which has 
tl) the elWMiitsef affinity exoepi the prinoiples of cohesion. 

Ve (tanet olese oar remariGs, heweyer, without dipping 
oor pen hi sttPhras, solier earnest, and addressing a ftw 
wtfrcb to the namefons * disinherited knights' who have 
takealtteto their heads to be o«t of sorts with the world, 
not ftr wrs^s it has inflicted, but for the refusal of rights 
vhksh It hfts MUhcr conceded nor recognised. We know 
thita man may be aa excellent judge of hto own powers 
and d es et' i iugH , and that he should haye perfect liberty to 
cxfffeise the Ibrmer in eyery legitimate manner that he 
may deevi fit, and to enforce the latter by all the moral 
appllnaoes which he can call into action. But he must 
allow that the world, callous and niggardly as be may 
deem it» to the tribunal to which he appeals, and that, 
tbeagh admrse, H has many chuices against bis one of 
being right In all its estimates. Instead of railing, com- 
plaining, and diffasely speculating on improbable proba- 
biHtiee, let the ill-nsed work. If there are hidden springs 
of greatness in their souls, they are not too deep for the 
io am W h e utB of selfrculture to reach them, and to deepen, 
▼i^, And ptiriiy thdr channels. If the rough diamond 
is in their natures, abrasion will smooth its excresoenoes 
and develop its beauties. Let them seek to create and 
emhedy the eiements of progress— to transform traditional 
abstractioiis into present guides and agents of improyement ; 
and afthough th!^ may neither gahi mural crowns nor 
Uarel bays, they will gsin respect — they will win sweet 
reflections drawn flrom the font of useAilness, and thus 
wiH \mtt sonethhkg better to do than * fret their little hour,' 
and can themselyes ill-used. 



M Y R T I S.» 

Twtueiit gathered hearily over the city of the Caesars. 
Lights begnn here and there to glimmer from the patri- 
eisB palaeM> and along the banks of the Tiber. Rome, 
vbieh Aagmtos boasted to have left built of marble, had 
lost none of its n9agoi5cence under Adrian and the Anto- 
nises. Effefiiinaey and corruption were Mpping the 
fonndttfone of the empire, though the virtue of the last of 
the Antonines still arrested or disguised the presages of 
itrdoem. 

In the gwgeon s apartment of a palace a woman was 
tested, eridently of high rai^k, and surrounded by the ap- 
pitanees of Inxtry. Her arm rested on a small, oval table, 
ricblj inlaid with ivory and gold, while her jewelled hand 
partly shaded her features, ss If to conceal some emotion, 
in which Roman pride contended with woman's nature. 
Hpt eye was intently fixed on a yoang man who stood 
tiPtr her, arrayed as if for a j<ramcy. The folds of the 
to^ fell gracefully around his lofty form, and his noble 
cofflrtenance was marked by thought even to sadness. He 
appeared to wait her words, which at length were slowly 
ottered. 

*6o, then, my son, since the gods and the emperor have 
. thos willed it. WouM that this trial might have been 
spsred my widowed heart. Yet go, (br the hour of thy 
depjntare- hat h come.' 

TV young Roman knelt at her feet, and pressed her 
bttdi'lo tris lips. His voice was scarcely audible as he 
beaui^ her blessing. 
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* The gods of thy fathers will not forget thee. My vows 
shall keep thee ever in their mind. Already have the 
salted cake, and a pure Iamb crowned with flowers, been 
offered, with costly libations, for thy sake. 1 have vowed 
to Apollo a rich temple if thou return in safety. Dally 
shall the Lares and Penates be invoked for thy protection 
in a far dime.' 

Then, determinhig not to weaken his purpose by vain 
regrets, she arose, and threw all the strength of a loving 
soul into the farewell smile. There was no tear in her 
eye, and she trembled not at the last, long embraoei 

He departed. She listened to the echo of his footsteps, 
and gated to catch the last glimpse of him and of bis 
train. Then burst forth the sorrows of the mother. 
She dismissed her attendants, that no eye might witness 
her grief. Only the surrounding statues beheifd her with 
their marble brows ; but the Arown of warriors or philo- 
sophers from their pedestals reproved her in vain. She 
remembered only that she was a mother, and desolate. 

Day was high in the heavens ere she arose from the 
conch, where, in the angoish of parting, she had thrown 
herself, burying her face deep among the pillows. The 
Emperor Marcus Anreliuswasannoanced,andshe started 
from her wildering trance as one ashamed. Hastily she 
arranged her disordered robes, and washed the traces of 
the burning sorrow from cheek and brow. 

Calm, serene, and like a habitant of a higher sphere, 
Marcos Aurelins entered. That philosophic emperor, who^ 
according to the creed of the Stoics, was never known to 
change countenance either for grief or joy, regarded her 
steadfastly, yet without reproach. He saw how deeply 
flowed the inward tide of emotion, and seemed to await 
its ebbing ere he spoke. 

< Thy son hath gone forth on a noble mission, to gain 
the wisdom and philosophy of Greece. He is an honour 
to thee, and to the manes of hts father. Deeply wouidtt 
thou hereafter have reproached thyself hadst then with- 
held him by the weakness of love from thto discipline, so 
essential to a finished education. Had I not beheld in 
ifilius Marcellos so much of noUe promise, I had not 
prompted him to the effort, nor thee to this sacrifice.' 

* Sire I emperor ! Thou art ever good, and thy wisdom 
shall be our guide. From eariiest remembranee thine 
afllectioo was my chief treasure. In widowhood, thou hast 
been a solace and protector ; to my only child, more than 
a father.' 

Tender recollections stirred anew the fbnntain of grief. 
Her compressed lips quivered, and she burst into a passion 
of tears. 

* Annia Comificia, my sister, pray unto the gods. Otter 
sacrifices for thine absent son ; and for me also, not so 
happy as to be bound, like him, to the sweet fields of 
heaven-bom philoeophy, but to the banks of ^e Danube, 
to quell an insurrection of the barbarians. Rest and con- 
templation are most sweet ; yet I shrink not from priva- 
tion or peril. Comfort Faustina in my absence, and 
throw the mantle of thy tender vhtoes over the boy Com- 
modus. Let thy wounded, maternal love expand itself 
on him. So shall it find healing, and bear fruit worthy 
of the gods.' 

The ardent woman felt the channel of her grief divided. 
The all-absorbing image of her absent and only child 
foded for a time in sympathy for her imperial brother, 
and she fondly expressed her apprehensions for his safety. 

*The life of man,' he said, * is but a vaposr. What 
folly to seek to preserve that, and neglect those duties in 
which alone is its happiness. If I return no more, my 
sisteis abed not such passionate tears for me as thou hast 
shed at the parting oe thy son ; for when this little voyage 
is over, and we reach the shore, shall we not get calmly 
out of the ship into another lifeP Are not the gods 
there P' His voice deepened as he added : * Annia Comi- 
ficia, my sbter, if it be my lot to die among the barharians, 
I commend unto thee the Prince Commedus. Remind 
him of what he owes to the people of Rome, and to the 
memory of his father. Teach him that he who reatraias^ 
not his own passions can never rule a realm justly or with 
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j prosperity. I charge thee, let thy son freely associate 
with him, that through his example the follies I fear may 
be repressed/ 

The imperial father, who seemed to have before his 
eyes some prophetic visioD of the tarpitude of his successor, 
listeued with oomplaoeucy to the promises of his sister, 
that his wishes should be held sacred ; and, taking an af- 
fectionate leave, soon departed with his legions to subdue 
the rebellioua tribes of the Quadi and Marcomani. 

Among the tributaries to Roman power, Greece stood 
like a temple, dismantled yet beautifiiL The wrath of 
conquest had crushed some of its fairest columns, and 
stripped the acanthus leaf from their capitals. Yet the 
divinity had not forsaken its shrine. The whispers of an 
eloquent philosophy, to which the world had knelt, still 
drew votaries itom distant climes, and the sons of her 
haughty victor came as pilgrims to linger and to listen 
amid the groves of the Academe. 

At the period which we contemplate, Athens had arisen 
from her deepest degradation* The intellectual and 
magnificent Adrian bad taken her by the hand, and 
striven to effwse the ravages of his predecessors. Anto- 
ninus Pius and bis successor sought to restore her fallen 
dignity. Many of her desecrated edifices had been rebuilt, 
and her privileges restored. 

Still the footstep of the Roman made but harsh echo 
among her shades. Though reinstated in her seat of 
honour, it was with a melancholy brow and a shuddering 
heart On the hope held before her, she gazed like the 
pale planet, drooping from the recent deluge, remembering 
rather the bitterness of the waters than the promise on 
the prismed cloud that she should be submerged no more. 
Yet it was not held a slight honour in Athens, that 
among the noble youths whom the study of arts and let- 
ters attracted to her clime, should be the favoured rela- 
tive, perhaps the presumptive heir, of him who wore the 
imperial purple. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, whose own 
intense love of philosophy had been imbibed from the 
Greek sages who instructed bis youth, had decided that 
the mind of his nephew should be enriched by the same 
lore, gathered in its own native soil ; and overruled, as 
we have already seen, the reluctance of his solitary sbter 
to the consequent separation. 

The virtues and accomplishments of iElius Marcellus 
fully justified the afifection of his mother, and the earnest 
cares of the emperor, who, disgusted with the vices of his 
colleague Lucius Verus, and inly shuddering at the de- 
velopments of his son Ck>mmodus, perhaps coupled with 
the training of his nephew the future prosperity of the 
realm. 

It was an autumnal evening when the young and noble 
traveller first entered Athens. A liquid moonlight 
bathed her towers, and heightened, like the silver veil of 
the bride, the beauty of her sculpture. But the proud 
and enthusiastic stranger contemplated with disappoint- 
ment that melancholy symmetry. He turned dissatisfied 
even from the Acropolis and the Parthenon, with their 
coronet of moonbeams, and sought some counterpart for 
the Coliseum, some substitute for those ranges of patrician 
structures which clothed with gorgeousness the eternal 
city. Patriotism swelled his bosom, while his thoughts 
recurred to Rome, pourtraying her as she lay that night 
in queenly repose, conscious that at her wakening the 
world would be at her feet. 

Such were his feelings as he looked on Athens in the 
garb of autumn ; yet the young vernal moon had scarcely 
filled her born ere a change stole over his spirit. No 
longer he trod those streets with the haughty conscious- 
ness of being one of the masters of the world. I'he 
solemn beauty of fallen Greece, the antiquity of her lore, 
softened and subdued him. Yielding to the enchantment 
of her eloquence who breathed her antique history on the 
harp, he made the pages of Herodotus the companion of 
his pillow, or inhaled, amid the murmurings of llissus, 
the sweetness of the Doric muse. But most, the enthu- 
siasm of philosophy stole into and ruled his soul. He 
communed with the shade of Plato, as with a visible 



friend, in those gardens where his voice still Unm^si 
' imprisoned melody. The sculpture which be had ooce 
passed with indifference, now stood forth in severe wA' 
iimity, the sad and silent statues seemed to beckon «&< 
commune with him, till he felt that it was better to i^ 
in Athens than to reign in Rome. The new sftmosphere 
breathed on him like msgic, enkindling a new eTi s teptf 
Yet was it not solely the scenery of Greece, nor the 
exquisite symmetry of her architecture, nor the chans ^ 
of her language, nor the ideal presence of her sages, thU 
enchained the heart of the young Roman. The toodt of 
pity and the breathings of philosophy prepared it 6^ 
another guest Lovi> had been to it like the angel at ikt 
pool of Bethesda, and its troubled fountains were gus^sg 
upward with strange untasted streams. His fovoorite ii- 
structor in philosophy was Demetrius, a follower of PUta 
He possessed a serene, contemplative character, sod is 
innate eloquence, which delighted the intellectual ttd 
ardent disciple. The liberality of the Antonioes hal 
placed the teachers of philosophy beyond the reaeh d 
want Their restricted finances no longer josUfied the 
caustic reply of Diogenes to the question ' why phUoiopben 
followed rich men, and not rich men pbiloeophen? ~ 
* because one know what they have need of, and the ocben 
do not' 

The house of Demetrius was adorned with taste, aLd 
i£lius Marcellus was there a distinguished guest ; be tk^ 
pleased to study the manners of the sage in his own home, 
and to perceive how beautifully they confirmed the theor} 
of their common master, that ' happiness is the fruit of 
virtue.' He could not btit remark how the spirit of Attk 
g^ace modified even the most common household nteo&iU. 
The lamps, the pitchers, the vases, illustrated the tastco^ 
Pericles. The very slave, who bore on his bead a bssket 
of grapes, the young female, who presented the ewer of 
water for ablution, gave the rudiment of those attitude 
which guided the chisel of Phidias. Then the Romu 
learned that the nation which would be perfect in thesru 
must take the graces home to its hearthstooet and mskfi 
for them a plaos at its board, an indwelling amid its do- 
mestic sanctities. But tbe most exquisite specimen of ! 
grace in the household of the philosopher was a maiden df j 
the noblest blood of Athens, who, by the affliction of 
orphanage, had passed under his protection. She, wiUi 
an infant sister, had been be(^ueathed by their parcDtf 
to the charge of Demetrius, a distant relattre, and a friend 
in whom such high confidence was wisely reposed. Orer 
the fortune of the orphans, which was considerable, be 
exercised a paternal care, and they entwined around Im 
aged heart like the ivy, covering it with the fresh green 
of hope. 

Myrtis was one of those beautiful creations which fiutc; 
sometimes forms when her reverie has been among serapbs. 
Her sylph-like step, her smile, imparting happiness, with- 
out seeming to expect it again, her manner, gentle almost 
to pensiveness, finely accorded with features formed oo 
the most perfect Grecian model, with a complexion trans- 
parent as light, and eyes often downcast, but never raised 
and quickened by speech without interesting or affectiog 
the beholder. Unoccupied with self, and ever seeking to 
promote the enjoymentof others, she evinced gratitude to 
her protector by the most affectionate depoNrtmeot, bj 
skill in the arrangement of his household, and atteotioo 
to the comfort of bis guests. But it was more parttcularij 
in intercourse with her little sister, the sole surviving sdoo 
of their ancient house, that the fulness of her soul was 
poured forth. To enrich her unfolding mind with the 
treasures of knowledge, to fashion her docile dispositioos, 
to supply to her the place of the mother who hM died it 
her birth, were the highest efforts and purest pleasures 
of her existence. It was this sweet illustration of the 
sisterly virtues, which, more than any symmetiy of fprn 
or feature, won the heart of the young noble. He bad, 
indeed, admired her exquisite beauty, but with such tines- 
menta he had been familiar among the jMtrician daugfaten 
of Rome. It was not till the gnoe of a lovely and sob- 
lime spirit looked through and gave4i0sj04t>Ut^ be felt 
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ft*\d be irresistible. He sa^ her toiKng with an earnest 
^ to simplifjr and adapt the precepts of wisdom to the 
tobprehensioQ of a child of eig^t samtners, or cheering 
^ to playfulness by merry music, or, with a mixture of 
{l^tpnal pride, wreathing fresh vine-leayes among her 
hximnt golden curls. 

ti was thus that iEIios MarceHus, the favoured relatiTa 
6r an emperor, the unmoved idol of the more ambitious 
teaaties of Rome, became the willing captive of an artless 
JCtbeoian muden. His letters to his mother gradually 
usamed the colouring of t&e image that absorbed him. 
If he began a synopsis of the lectures of the philosophers, 
it suddenly diverged to Myrtis ; his praise of the perfect 
langoige of Greece took the name of Myrtis as a Icey- tone ; 
Slid 31 he attempted a description of that architecture 
vhich the world will never be too old to admire, it t^as 
^sfbrmed into %n encomium on Myrtis. He was sur- 
prtied it the ease with which his thoughts Arrayed them- 
lehes in ii Grecian garb. Conversations with Myrtis, in 
vhich he was as frequently indulged as the somewhat 
TfKrfeA courtesies of Athens admitted, untwisted the 
idioM of a foreign dialect, and taught it to ' run smoothly 
o'er the lip,' as the accents which a mother softens for her 
babe. And, apart from the necromacy of love, he who 
voaid so conquer the difficulties of a new language as to 
speak it with fluency and grace, should seek the society 
of educated females, for with them is the colloquial afflu- 
erce of their mother tongue, and the clew that most 
readily guides a stranger through its labyrinthine refine- 
ments. 

While ^lius Marcellus was sounding the depths of a 
passion which, as yet, his lips uttered not, she who in- 
spired it had not even advanced so far as to assign its true 
oame. All her life she had been sighing for a brother. 
Sbe supposed herself to have found one. In the loneliness 
of early childhood, and amid the sorrows of orphanage, 
she bad painted fraternal intercourse as the fulness of 
Hiss. She believed, in her crystal singleness of heart, 
tiiat ber new happiness sprang from this adopted relation- 
ship, and rejoiced to see the little Alethea greet their 
broSier, at every interview, with the overflowing warmth 
of aa afl^tionate heart. One evening, ^tius Marcellus 
entered with a troubled countenance. He had received 
tidings of the dangerous, perhaps fatal, illnesa of his 
mother. Tears started to the eyes of Myrtis. Memory 
turned to the death-bed of her own parents, and ber 
sympathies were strongly moved. The young Roman 
added that his immediate return was required, tnd that 
the period of his absence from his studies in Athens was 
uncertain, and might be protracted. Tears now gushed 
from an unexplored source, and blushes of a stronger tint 
than the maiden had yet known suflfiised both cheek and 
brov at finding herself addressed by a fonder name than 
that of her sister, and feeling that it awoke a true echo in 
her heart. 

The discoveries of that parting hour were priceless and 
indelible. Tet, to describe love-scenes is but a losing 
office. He who attempts it is unwise; for the dialect ^ 
love, counting speech impotent, is especially ill represented 
CD paper ; as if it were possible that light, in its most 
sabtle transmission, should borrow or bow to the stam- 
tnerings of sound. Love, scorning so slow a medium as 
language, except the eye be interpreter, is indignant at 
the tardier ministry of the pen. The words of lovers di- 
lated upon the dead page, are, like the shorn locks of Sam- 
son, stripped of their talisman and scattered to the winds. 
Vet, in the few toiies of that Athenian maiden, when her 
heart first awoke to self-knowledge and to reciprocity, 
there tas a treasure which her lover felt the world were 
900T to ptutfaase. It was with him on his joumeyings as 
a iK^ anfiihilating distance and neutralising fatigue. 
He wrt 16ted the lonely valleys, where he might repeat 
its'sfr^es^ unheard, and the hermit cell by night, that 
h^ mi^bt Ifivolte it as the tutelary goddess of his repose. 

Hf trrSvetf at the eternal city like one travelling on 
^^ itit^ of df^ams. His mother, the noble Annia Comi- 
^ Uy !n the last sUges of a iatal disease. Sbe had 



caused it to be concealed from her son as long as hope re- 
' mained, and summoned him only to receive her parting 
I counsels and bentnlictions. Yet the declining flame of 
life, revivifying and feeding on the affections, lingered for 
a time on the verge uf the g^ave, cheered by the kind at- 
tentions and filial piety of her earthly idol. He passed 
almost his whole time by her bedside, striving to assuage 
her suflerings, and receiving, when she was able, her di- 
rections respecting the fortune which had been intrusted 
by his father to her care. The emperor, whose presence 
in her last extremity she greatly desired, was still absent 
from Rome, engaged in the wars of Germany. 

While these mournful duties occupied MHub Marcellu.«, 
there remained with the bereaved Myrtis an interminable 
void. He whom sbe had long loved as a brother, and 
more than a brother, without being conscious of it, whom 
sbe had just permitted herself to regard as the dearest 
of all earthly objects, seemed to have taken away with 
them the life of life. Demetrius, prising him as a scholar 
and a friend, and the afifectionate Alethea, wereincessautly 
talking of him ; while she whose heart was noost inte- 
rested seldom trusted to ber voice the utterance of his 
name. There was about his image a sacredness which 
she reserved for the hours of solitary meditatiou, when 
she mi^ht embalm it with such tears as do not cover the 
face. Yet that chemistry in which the most perfectly 
balanced mindi are the best adepts, gradually taught ber 
that the duties of benevolence contain a balm for sorrow. 
She sought out with increased zeal the poor and afliicted, 
and, in distributing consolation, derived comfort. Among 
her pensioners was an aged man, who had held in her 
father's household the rank of steward. His intelligence 
and fidelity caused him to be considered by her parents 
less as a servant than a friend, and bisgratefbl attachment 
was unbounded. He was now, in his childless age, the 
inmate of a small tenement connected with the garden of 
Demetrioa, where it was convenient for Myrtis daily to 
visit him, and cheer the langour of his decline. Her at- 
tentions to this lonely and worthy retainer now redoubled, 
as it became obvious that his span of life rapidly decreased. 

'Myrtis, I am not well pleased,' said the little Alethea, 
' that yon sometimes go to see poor Procius without me, 
and that you stay so long. 1 love him as much as you do. 
And what is that book which I wake at midnight and find 
you reading P and why do you hide it so carefully away P 
Sister, sister, you never used to have secrets from me. 
And now that our brother is gone, you ought to be kinder 
to me than ever, and not bc^in to shut me out of your 
heart.' 

Myrtis hasted to reassure the little trusting being, re- 
proaching herself that she should thus have grieved her, 
for she found that in her dreams she sometimes convul- 
sively sobbed out complaints mingled with the name of 
Procius. 

One morning the sound of heavy steps was heard ad- 
vancing toward the inner apartment, and Demetrius 
entered, with more of agitation than his calm philosophy, 
and his still calmer nature, were wont to indulge. Fol- 
lowing him waa the proconsul of Athens, to whom he said, 
in hurried tones, < Will there never be an end of slanders P 
Behold the noble maiden whom you so unjustly suspect. 
Is it necessary that here, in the very home of her pro- 
tector, she be insulted by the question, whether she be a 
Christian P' 

' There needs not this clamour,' replied the proconsul. 
' It is sufficient if the lady simply indicate whether she 
will sacrifice to the gods.' 

* What an hidignity is this doubt of her piety ! Think 
you she could be thus faithless to her long line of ances- 
tors, to her teachers — to herself P Instructed in our most 
ancient rites, would it be possible to adopt an odious 
heresy, which is but of yesterday P Myrtis, daughter, 
will it please you by a single word to dismiss the proconsul ? ' 

Thus invoked, the maiden arose. Her slight but per- 
fect figure seemed to assume new height and majesty. 
I'here was no fading of lip or cheek, as she firmly pro- 
nounced, 'lama Christian.' ""^ ^^ ^ ""<j) "" 
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Tbe philosopher stood as if the blast of heaven bad dried 
np his spirits. He listened, gasping, for some recanta- 
tion. He feared to speak, lest there might be a repeti- 
tion of thoae fearful words. 

At length, overcome with agony, he fell prostrate and 
powerless, and the proconsul, with a glance of triumph 
and of scorn, departed. Newly clothed with deputed 
authority, he was eager to turn it to the best advantage. 
Tbe single prominent blemish in the character of Marcus 
Aurelius was severity to the Christians. Mild and for- 
bearing to all besides, he seemed to concentrate the whole 
bitterness of the Portico to pour It upon the Cross. The 
governors of the subjugated provinces found the most 
direct road to his favour lay through the persecution and 
punishment of that sect which was * evei^where spoken 
against.' This new proconsul, a bold man and a bad, was 
neither insensible to such ambition, nor averse from tbe 
machinery which it involved. 

Our next scene Is In the prison at Athens. It waa 
thronged with habitants. In one of its cells was a fiilr 
young creature, and a child ever near her— inseparable as 
the shadow from the substance. By their shle was seen a 
hoary -headed philosopher, whose * beard descending, swept 
his aged breast.' He came with early mom, and late die- 
parted. Incessantly he argued of tbe antiquity and omni- 
potence of the gods of Greece, and condemned the madness 
of those who followed the Crucified. But the beautiful 
being whom he addressed spake with a gentle yet clear 
voice of the hope that was in her, or read to him flnom a 
hallowed page in which was the reason of that hope; and 
every evening he bade farewell with a paler and more 
troubled brow. 

One day he announced to her that he had obtained per- 
miitsion, though not without difficulty, that she should 
visit the cell of Proclus ; forage and sickness had been no 
protection against his being torn from his humble home, 
and subjected to the rigours of imprisonment. BreathiiMf 
gratitude for a liberty so long sought in vain, she took 
the hand of Alethea, and followed Demetrius and tbe 
guard who accompanied him. Tbe old man lay on a little 
straw in tbe comer of his narrow cell. His eye, dim with 
tbe gloom of the prison, and with a deeper darkness which 
bad begun to settle upon it, saw not who approached him. 
But tboee sweet low tones that he loved called back the 
life-tide to his marble features. 

' Art thou here, angel of mercy f Once more art thou 
by the side of the poor old man, then who art s6 aoon to 
be an angel Indeed F Often since I have Iain here, have 
I wept to think that in the beauty and flush of life thou 
must be cut off. But It was a thought of earth. I ought 
to have remembered, and given thanks, as I now do, for 
the portion that awaits thee, for the * blessing, and tbe 
glory, and the honour, and eternal life.* ' 

* Bless me alto, good Proclus,' said Alethea. 'I too am 
standing hj thy bed. I read in the book of the trae God 
with Myrtis, and she teaches me to worship him.' 

< Ah ! art thou here, youngest scion of m^ master's house P 
What a doom for thee, thou lamb reared m green pastures, 
beside the still waters ! I pray thee eome nearer, that I 
may lay my hand on thy head, and name over thee tbe 
name of Jesus. Who will raise this dead hand for me, 
and place it among the curls of that beautHtil one whose 
welcome to this sad life was the bosom of a dying mother P ' 

* Blessed saint,' said Myrtis, 'from whom I first heard 
the hope of immortality, how can I comfort thy soul in 
its passage P Shall I read for thee from the book of onr 
faith, or sing a hymn to the Redeemer P ' 

* Fain would I listen to thy voice,* said the dying man, 
'for it is melody. But now I may not stay. They call 
me. My soul exults. I come. Is there yet one drop of 
water, sweet oneP The last want of this poor ciay. 
Moisten my parched lips, that I may go with singing nnto 
Him who loved me, who gave himself for me;* and, with 
a faintly warbled strain of praise, the soul of that old 
man went upward, 



upwa 
The mind of 



IB well as 



od of Myrtis was prepared by its own structure, 
by its high culture, for a more consistent be- 



lief than the mythology of her ceantry a flb fd e d t ;f%k 
very phikeophy by which it had been vefioed teogiititiAv 
aeek for some mere stable fonndatioo. Her jtepleifnli 
aerere rectitude was confosed by tbe eonntieas diitittf naH 
turalised at Athena, where It was said to havebeen^^teisi 
to find a ffod than a man.* Her pority revoltad. fimi tk^ 
ritee of * gods, partial, cbaogefut, passieoate, aqjoft, inbssee 
attributes were rage, reveage, or loet.' Plate hA ber^t] 
the gate of tmtb, and taught her to breathe the pureHv* 
mosphere that surrounded it; a bumbler baaimftii^ 

S Dinted to open that gate for ber, and light and ga J iaa p» 
owed through its portals^ and ebe became a fintfafiii vwr) 
shipper. ■ '^^ 

By the bedside of tbe lonely retainer of her fismily, mhmm 
sbe went in tbe miniitry of faer slngle-bearted keait6UttBf 
the was first initiated into tbe radiaients «f (9wisliaBit^,i 
and gained a gift of inestimable valiKHHi eon^ . el tbA 
sacred Seriptares. This was her daily stodj. Tbe. 



derived fW>in it she reoe&ved in Iramility, and was acaidyiJa 
maintain with fortitude. ¥et martyrdom, wbidrlMly 
men counted as a crown, and en&aaiatie devotiov mbm*i 
times too eagerly coveted, was act, ta ber genUeafdrit, 
an object of ambition. To renounce Kfe jost aa a iK«i^« 
admitted love had given it tbe colouring of Kdeiv^aild 
not be desired. Her young heart, won 1:^ tbe noblft Mar* 
cellus, his heart, beating, aa it were in ber boaou, abe 
weighed for him and for her the claims of this worM mi 
the next ; and her constant supplication, amid lier ptmm 
iolitttde, waa, that her Father in heaven would wtn cmk btt 
duty, and gird her to unswerving obedience. 

Once, while tbe philoeopber sat gating in sileoiafilielka 
upon the sisters, tne massy bolts of the prison were wadm 
denly withdrawn, and i£lius Marcellus ent<nied. Asto- 
nishment, dismay, and indignation, convahied bis noble 
features for a moment ; but love, like the ligbtiriag flaab* 
dispersed all their cloudy symbols. Myrtle vain^ ■txona 
to give utterance to the emotions that oppressed her. 8e»» 
sation forsook her, and ber brow, paler fiban aiarhle, 
drooped over her lover's shoulders. But the deadly £uii^ 
ness was short. The long fringes of her dark eve* wa* 
dosed, and a tint, like the young rose-leaf, starfeM tmha 
cheek, still deepening and ^reading, till tbe vem coows 
of her temples caught its trembling sufi!hsien. llieii^ ia 
tones like the varied melody of a A^esh-toaed Jate» she 
hastened to relieve his anxiety, whose breath see as a id Is 
depend upon ber own, and to cheer tbe bewildered 
of her sister and their foster-father. Supported bf 
Marcellus, and with Alethea seated at ber foet> a 
sation of the deepest interest oomneaoed. 

The Dhilosopher felt tbe kindlings of a hope te vUcb 
he bad been long a stranger. The agltatiea of Myvtii, 
who, amid all other remonstrances, had remained aeteae 
and passionless, proved to him the omnipeteaee of ker 
love. Retirin|^ to the extremity of the oell» be eawlQ^ 
his head in his garment, and prepared, by aa elabesaie 
orison to Minerva, to accelerate the vietoiY »bieb he fn^ 
dieted. N otwitbstanding tbe fervour of his deretioiia, tbe 
accents of the speakers sometimes arrested bis att e atfo a 
or lingered upon his ear. The tones of tbe Rodms wer^ 
at first, as one who complains, or, periiaps coateada bal 
with the consciousness of wearing invincible anDOar. Tie 
response was tender and subdued, yet musical aa^e vtod- 
haro swept by tbe ' sweet south-west' Then there vaa 
a tide of manlv eloquence, rushing like a river wbidiaaww 
mounts every barrier when the spring rains luve swallea 
it. ' For my sake — for my sake,' seemed tbe barden «f 
everv argument, and it was echoed ia the adbbini^ «f a 
child, * for my sake, too, dearest sister/ Demetirfa»bleiaaS 
the youth in his aged heart, and began apMyert^f llnaiBs- 
giving to Pallas, with vows of a costly libation. At tea^tb 
the Roman was silent, and, supposiag hlu to bf*ve>tei- 
trqyed the last defences of that sttbbora fbltk i#bl*att 
the weapons of philosophy bad assailed in v«h^ be itiiis^wl 
the robe from his face, and looked up. Bat theefidenO'df 
the eye overthrew the exultation which the more obteeiMr 
had fostered. She, whom be had se long pItt wed TntriliWif 
as the Ihitener, convinced, confoted* repeatant^ w«a 
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igBi^Hb-m Qfniied, MQl^ighted ^rs. He knew thftt it 
««llK*«f«irtiit!iatibeipoke; fbr««ch holiiMts as of a 
iJwpli»oiM not then have aettled iipoo her eonnteoanee. 
H«r haad reeled upon the open page of a book which the 
W -dftfvs firem her boaem. Ertry trace of earthly pat- 
tks hsA'Med from her lisaturea, and her whole aoul 
MNMd %o pamr itMlf ftrth aa «d eiaeooe of truth and 
Mwer, aid aiieh lore aa hath root fast bjr the throne of 

^hmjomag ReaMU leaned bh head open hif hands, with 
etnf lineameDt of enlraoeed attention. Deep sighs borst 
fnmUi beaeai, like the dividing of the sool from its ter- 
restrial eompaDioDship. The roaideoi bending tenderly 
t mm4 him, pointed on the page whioh she held, to the 
wntif ^I am the resnrreetion Mid the lile.' He oovered 
to e^ with his hands, but tears goshed throogh his 
iiljetslika thsMlaiigerain<4ropo that herald the tempest, 
flkutiag Irom hb sMt, hestrained her in one short ago> 
ahadnmbraeet and mshed from the eell. The philosopher 
hjirttaed after him, amased at snch abraptneas, yet dread- 
im te daeiphor the emne. 

^Sister, dear lirter,' said Alethea, elinging ronnd the 
Bstk «f liyitiB, * M\in Mareelliis will retom no more. 
1 know iiU His heart is broken. Bat I will never leave 
fm»^ He; we will die together ; ' and she sobbed out her 
desp lofe as the nwsling pours its grie& into a mother's 



* AMiea, belo?ed one, go forth and breathe the fresh air. 
Aprisstt cell soito ill with the free spirit of childhood. 
The flush b lisding from your cheek, and yonr fair flesh 
vaskfls aiwigr ; ' and ahe folded the dove-like child in her 



*■ My rtb, I do not wish to go. The gardens are changed. 
Yoer voice is ne -longer there. The turf is neither green 
oer besntiM. The oleanders do not look as they once 
M, and my white cychunen has a tear in its eye as it 
prts forth ite feeble bads.' 

^ little Aiethea, Demetrkis will lead yon to see how 
mrUrds ftre, nnd onr bees. You shall bring me word 
tgsia. The eomfortoftbehnmblest insect that God has 
tnsdasheoU be dear to m. In the health and industry 
«f those innocent creatnres yon shall once more be glad. 
i wiU l«sve ttent to your eare, and my amaranths.' 

Ths fbir ehild kneeled by her sister, and hid her hee 
k bcr lap. She was silent for a few minates. Then, 
ninag her bend, she said, calmly and solemnly, ' Speak no 
matt t» nw of the chaive of bifds, and bees, and flowers. 
I ikaB die with yon. Never more will I press you to live, 
tad cease to be a Christian ; for now I know that it gives 
fsn pain. I love the same Jesus Christ that you love. 
TeU me oMce ef him, that I may love him better. 
Thta, while letand up to die with yoo, I shall wear the 
SMbe smile that makes your brew like the angels', when 
y«n kneel and pray lor me.' 

It has been mentioned, that the Emperor Marcos Au- 
fclius iras engaged In wars with the Quadi and Marco- 
nsol They involved a long absence from Rome, and 
Baof hardships. The barbarians succeeded in shutting 
kirn up between the mountains and themselves. The heat 
of mmner, the privations of an uncultivated region, and 
tftc mast dfatressing thirst, annoyed and discouraged bis 
*fmf. Forced, onder these adverse circnmstances, to meet 
tbt foemy, the Roman odbprta might have whitened with 
their bonce the wilds of Germany, and scarce a survivor 
hifeescaped to tell their fate, they invoked the gods of 
tbtiraailon, and the boasted idols of Egypt in vain. At 
leagth, ft ligioD ef Cbristiaa soldiers knelt on the arid 
balilafleftd, and besenght help of Jehovah. A pleoUliil 
md Uecied mia, which fell aa the conflict b^gan, and 
^biab the famishhig soldiers cangbt in their helmets end 
Hm boUfSr of their ehields, so invigorated them, while the 
iten^ttt^ with thunder end lightning that followed, so ter- 
vtMtbe.bacbanaa^ that victory declared for those who, 
UlikimemdBl before, seemed ready to yield without a 



I'^^Scmpagao-hifitoiy acruples not to connect this won* 
^Hft^ MFont mtik the prevalent prayers of those Christian 



soldiers, enforced, as they were, to follow the fortunes and 
share in the battles of a persecuting emperor. She be- 
stowed on them the distinctive name of the ' thundering 
legion ; * thus perpetuating at once her gratitude, and the 
terrible voice from Heaven that discomfited the barba- 
rians. They were permitted to have a thunderbolt en- 
graven on their shields — a coat of arms of high and pecu- 
liar heraldry. The beautiful Antonine column, boldly re- 
sisting the tyranny of time, still preserves the scenery of 
that remarkable occurrence, among other imperishable re- 
cords of Roman glory. 

At evening, the emperor sat in bis tent, revolving the 
wonderful deliverance of the day, and thanking the gods 
to whose interposition he ascribed it. He mused, also, 
upon the evils of war, which drew him from his palace 
and hb people, to do deeds from which bis better nature 
revolted, and to forego that philosophical retirement which 
declining vears rendered still more dear. The reverie 
was disturbed by tidings that a young Roman, apparently 
charged with urgent despatches, claimed admission to the 
imperial presence. 

The next moment, JSlius Marcellus waa at bis feet. 
After salutations of surprise and reverence, he received 
permission to unfold the cause for which he had thus dared 
long travel and an enemy's land. As he proceeded, the 
brow of the emperor grew stem, and darkened. 

' Would that thy first meditation had not been for one 
of that race, whom duty to the gods requires roe to humble, 
perhaps to extirpate. A Christian maiden ! What has 
she to do with the son of the noble Marcellus, the nephew, 
perha{>s the heir of him who wears the imperial purple P' 

Ap^ain he listened to the suppliant, till his lofty forehead 
lost Its painful contraction, and hb classic features resumed 
their native cast of contempbtive thought. 

* The Christbns have ever been represented to me as 
disaflfected to our laws, and leaders of tumult and rebel- 
lion. Yet I am not ignorant that there are in my army 
some of their soldiers who have done good service in this 
very war. To-day they knelt upon the field of battle, 
and prayed their God for succour, and lo 1 the elements 
came to our rescue, and Heaven's thunderbolts discom- 
fited the barbarians. My heart even now swells with gra- 
titude to them. Thou knowest that I seek to show jus- 
tice to all men. What b thy petition P' 

< A mandate to the proconsul of Athens, overruling thb 
doom of death whbh he purposes to InflicL' 

< By my decree have the governors of the provinces 
punished the Christians. How shall thb discrepancy be 
reconciled P' 

* Thy noUe and just nature has been deceived by the 
falsehood of those who hold the Christians hi abhorrence, 
or by their avarice coveting the gains of confiscation. If 
they have now proved themselves faithful in camps, and 
brave amid the diaasters of war ; if, through their prayers, 
the legions have been rescued, an emperor, so generous to 
foes, will not surely withhold from his own soldiers the 
approval due to them and honourable to himself.' 

Marcus Aurelius paced the tent in silence and agitation. 
Then, fixing on his nephew eyes that seemed to read the 
aoul, he said, ' Art thou a Christian P' 

Colour rushed to the brow of the young man, as be half 
Indignantly replied, ' No, I have ever abjured the gods of 
Rome. At my laat interview with her for whose sake I 
thus venture to implore thee, I sought vehemently to draw 
her from what I deemed delusion and madness. But 1 
love that maiden better than my own soul. If she must 
perish, trample, I pray thee, on my life as a rootless weed, 
for henceforth I am nothing to Rome or to thee.' 

The emperor, still hesitating, murmured, half audibly, 
half in self-communion, * Did I not sanction the doom of 
Polycarp, and of Dionysius, and of the multitudes whose 
blood saturated the valleys of Gbul P' 

Marcellus, pressing hb hand in both hb own, exclaimed, 
' If an old man, weary of life, took only one step toward 
hb grave ; if an enthusiast, greeting martyrdom as the 
crown of earthly glory, eagerly seized that crown ; if those 
who were represented tojh^^§s P^P^JSf^iPWJfpiJV'^* »°*^ 
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subrerten^ the gods of oar nation, have shed their Uood ; 
what then P canst tbon restore them P But a maiden, 
nurtured in simplicity and in philosophy, no troubler of 
thv realm, no Hower of sedition, most she be sacrificed be- 
cause she hath drawn secretly into her bosom some form 
of faith which, to her purity, seems more pareP Hare I 
said that she is the daughter of one who was honoured as 
rhe munificent patron of philosophers — the friend of 
Rome P Have 1 said that insolence dared even to outrage 
the domestic sanctuary, and dri^e her thence in her beauty 
and innocence to such a. prison as felons share P Let hear 
look, in her desolate orphanage, to thee aa her protector 
from such tyranny.' 

The emperor regarded him, as he ceased to speak, with 
deep and tender attention. He scanned his baftgard eye, 
and the marks of rugged trayel that he bore. The sym- 
pathies of kindred blood wrought strongly within him. 

* My son, since last we met, the soul of thy mother bath 
been summoned to the eternal gods. She was my only 
sister, dear to me from the cradle. Her Ioto shall be 
thine. Even now her yoice pleads within my heart for 
thee. Not in vain sbaU be thy perilous appeal for this 
Grecian maiden.' 

He traced a few lines, and gave them folded into the 
hand of the youth. 

^ This will suspend all execution of Christians, on ac- 
count of their faith, until my arrival in Athens, for I pur- 
pose to visit that illustrious city ere I return to Rome.' 

* Emperor! father! yet more to me than either father 
or emperor ! representative of the mercy of the heavens t 
how shall I give vent to my eternal gratitude ?' 

*■ Go to thy rest, my son, for thou art sore wearied. In 
the rooming 1 will confer with thee of the philosophy of 
Oreece. It will refresh my spirit under the toils and 
burdens of this war.' 

' Forgive me,' said the youth, embracing his knees. 
< I may not tarry for a night. Sleep is a stranger to mine 
eyelids. Even the moment in which I so vainly strive to 
utter thanks, may frustrate the very purpose of thy good- 
ness.' 

The lips of the emperor trembled. Scarcely had be 
articulated, ' the blessing of the holy gods be with thee,' 
ere the flying tramp of a departing steed was heard, though 
the storm still raged and the darkness of midnight over- 
spread the landscape. The summer sun lay bright and 
broad upon Athens. Footsteps hurried through the 
streets, and the low murmur of suppressed voioea was 
heard from a spot where the dense throng congregated. 
Preparations were seen for the extinction of life^ The 
fatal pile, rising here and there, bore witness that this ex- 
ti action was to be through the torturing agency of fire. 
Individuals of various ages composed the band who were 
sentenced to look that day for the last time on the waving 
olives and fair skies of their beautifhl clioM. There the 
hoary-headed man came to give the remnant of his life 
joyfully away, and the delicate female, made strong by the 
faith of her Redeemer, stood forth a spectacle to men and 
to angels. Anrid all the softening influeneet of nature 
and of art, the same spirit was dominant which adjudged 
Socrates to the hemlock, and it was enraged to fiiMi that 
neither threat nor torture could intimidate those whom it 
had marked for its prey. Still a semblance of Justice and 
moderation was preserved. Opportunity was ofiered to 
each of thd victims to sacrifice to the gods, arguments to 
persuade recantation were adduced, and an affected reluc- 
tance testified to inflict the doom which multitudes had 
assembled to witness ; but the alternative was refused by 
erery Christian, and death nobly welcomed. 

'fhen, there was a moment of awful silence. It was 
broken by sounds strangely sweet— the hymn of the mar- 
tyrs. Its prelude was tender, almost tremulous, as of 
souls spreading a timid wing over the crushing of their 
clay-casket, fragile, and beloved, fiut, then, It swelled 
out in fuller chorus, as if angels from the open gates of 
heaven too^ up the melody and made it a song of triumph. 

The listeners were appalled. Those who conducted the 
exeentiov, dreading a revulsion of popular feeling, strove 



by the clamoor of nsartial nistmments to totam|ikihst 
solemn unearthly music Among the little baadoC mir* 
tyrs ./as one on whom the universal gaze settled. Yoatk, 
and a beauty rendered more exquisite by aecluaion frsa 
crowds, were suddenly exposed to the rude glare of the 
multitude. By the side of the maiden stood an ancient 
phiiu!iopher, wJMted to a skeleton, a mute effigy of ponsr« 
less sorrow. Cla»ping her hands was a fair child, whoie 
exuberant curb partially shaded a face ever raised upvard 
to the object of iu love, as if from thenee it derived bnath 
and being. 

The time arrived when the victims must be booad to the 
stake. Orders were gl\c<i that the child sfaooid he t^ 
moved ; but, embracing her sister with a coavuisava gospi 
she declared her determiDatioQ that nothing ahould se- j 
parate them. The martyr soothed her in low toa<% ani 
strove gently to pat her band into that of thephiksofkcr, 
but in vain. She dung to her as the elay to the stmgsihv 
spirit when death summons it to be (tee, A SBuiaaar sf 
sympathy ran through the populace. The proooosui ap- 
proached. 

' Maiden, art thou so rashly bent upon death, thai »•- 
thing can annul thy choice P Have aU the joys of iifiins 
weight with one so beautiful P' 

< Speak not to me of the alternative by wbicb life l» 
purchased. Am I again to repeat the assurance that I 
will never deny my Saviour P' 

< Then, bid farewell to this child. Or is it thy pleasure 
that she make trial of the flame P ' 

The martyr bowed down and clasped her soul's darliaf 
in one long embrace. She pressed her lips to liers, as if 
she fain would breathe there her laat breath. Aa she 
withdrew them, she said genUy, but firmly, ' I>earest, go 
now to our father Demetrius. If we both leava him, he 
will die comfortless— he who has for so many years been 
as father and mother to us. Go, cheer his aged iieart. 
This is your duty. Be a daughter to him. Remember 
my last message to your brother, to i£Utts Marcellas. 
And now, liUle sUter, farewell. We shall meet again. 
There is a place for you ui heaven. 1 will watch over 
you, and welcome you there.' 

Her words fell unheeded. The lips and forehead of the 
child were cold, but the pressure of her embnoe velaxed 
not. 

' Old man,' eaid the proconsul, ' take away this chUdL 
But the hoary-headed philosopher moved not. He stood 
as the atatnes that in their marble majesty looked dova 
upon him. At a glance from the proconsul, a soldier laid 
his hand upon Alethea. Even his iroo natnra ceeoiledat 
her piercing leream. 

<No, nol I shall die with my sister. I worship the 
Christitn's God. I love Jesus Christ. I hate the idobof 
Athens. Let me stand up in the fire by my dear sistefi 
side. I will not shrink, nor cry out. My heart grows to 
hers. It cannot be torn away. I have a right to die with 
her. Do 1 not tell you that I am a Christian P' 

< Away with her, then,' said the proconsul; Met her 
test her young courage by a taste of the flam^ if it so 
pleaseth her.' 

There was a tumult among the throng. A shout of 
' Tidings from the emperor r A horseman was seeo ap- 
proaching with breathless speed. He leaped fh>m bit 
gasping steed, which the same moment fell dead at bit 
feet. He caught in his arms the sentenced maiden and 
the pale child, who adhered to her with the claap of the 
drowning when he sinks to rise no more. Hurling to- 
ward the proconsul the edict which he drew from bis bo- 
som, he exclaimed, < Hence, persecutor, with thy minioBs! 
Thou Shalt answer this before the emperor. See that thcM 
Christians, in whose tortures thou weK so ready to exalt, 
are sent peacefully to their own homes ; and let this mul- 
titude disperse.' 

The proconsul read the writing, and quailed before the 
wrath of the young Roman. He dared not Bieei the 
lightning of his eye, for there is in every tyrant the mo- 
ments of a coward. And the fickle thousands whe^ hot 
a moment before, condemned the Cbrisiians to the stahib 
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deputed with cnrieB on their lips for the btffled proeon- 
m1. Tb« next gathering of a throng in that amphitheatre 
vas for a different parpoae— the triumphal entry of Mar- 
cos Aorriios into Athens. The car of the empecor was 
attended b? hu conquering legions, whose invincible might 
Qiceoe wdi rememhered, and could too feelingly attest. 
Csptivei, torn from the German wilds, with dejected conn- 
teoaBces and wild elflocks, swelled the pageant of the 
victor. He was welcomed by all that Athens could dcTise 
of pomp or of music of processieo or of praise. Flowers 
vera strewn as he passed, and clouds of meense ascended 
as to a ffod. Since the entrance of Adrian, to whom the 
Elensinfan mysteries were revealed, Athens had beheld 
nothing so imposing. She hoped to receive from Marcos 
AarsUw soeh nenefactions as were then heaped upon her ; 
sod the splendid edifices which Adrian had erected, espe- 
ciatty his library, with its alabaster roof and its hundred 
oolunns of Phi7gian marUe, glowed with the richest 
wreaths and echoed to the rarest minstrelsy. 

But Mcoliarly did philosophy regard this festival as her 
ovo. Never before had she seen one of her own votaries 
robed in imperial purple, and wielding the sceptre of the 
globe. With all her boasted inditference to earthly pomp 
aad pride, she might have been forgiven the quickened 
step and flashed mow with which she threw her garland 
at his feet. Especially did the disciples of Zeno lift up 
their head with unwonted dignity. Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus was a brother of their order, an adept in their lore. 
His constant favour had distinguished them, bis eloouent 
pen maintained their tenets. The point of precedence 
«as therelbre, on that memorable day, conceded to the 
scholars of the Portico ; but pressing near them, and with 
mora of heartfelt joy in his demeanour, was a Platonist, 
the silver-haired Demetrius. Regarding the emperor as 
a beneficent deity, he poured ferth a tide of scarcely 
sadible gratitude. 

Yet he, to whom every eye was lifted, bent his own 
vith serene earnestness on a single group. There knelt 
at bis feet a lordly Roman, and a graceful female, enve- 
loped hi a veil, to whose side dung a beautiful child. The 
Tttt multitode listened in breathless attention as the youth 
broke sileoce. 

*Smpefforl Sire! Behold the maiden for whom I be- 
soagfat thee. Since we last met, a change hath passed 
over me. I am no longer able to resist the truth. I 
hsfe embraced the faith that once 1 condemned. I am a 
Christian. To whatever punishment thou shalt adjudge, 
we submit onrselves. If our doom be death, su^r us to 
shara it together, that together we may be with the Lord.' 
He who was thus addressed, bending ft-om his lofty 
leat, uited the bands of the loven ; and Marcus Aurelius, 
the heathen and the Stoic, sanctioned, not without a tear 
of tmdemeas, the bridal of Christians. 



THE YOUNG MAN'S COUNSELLOR. 



TauTB is the first of moral virtues. Modified, it is vera- 
d^ in language, sincerity in manner, honour in conduct; 
it is blended with every good quality, and is the basis of 
a respectable character. With truth in the heart and in 
the dqMutment a man walks through life, with open and 
frank demeanour, confiding in his own integrity, and in the 
hoQoar of mankind. 

DiasiiBulation, deceit, fiklaehood, are the progressive 
forms of the same vice ; whoever yields to dissimulation is 
prepared for felsehood. To prevent the last, guard against 
the first) since the one leads to the other; and, taking pra> 
duKe for your guide, let the simplioity of truth breathe 
through your language, and pervade your whole deport- 
menk 

An individual, who, under the influence of self-love, is 
piified by dissimulation, in his language utters not what is 
agreeable to truth, but what is agreeable to bis wishes and 
ioteresu. Another individual, who has been accustomed 



to fictitious narrative, regards truth unadorned with indif- 
ference ; to him it must be embellished, and in its embel- 
lishment it loses its very essenoe. 

The exaggeration of self-love and the adornment of fancy 
are dangerous to the sensibility of the moral feculty. The 
habits, when new, may be corrected by resolution, but when 
confirmed, their correction, from the illusive shapes they 
assume, is most difficult, if not impracticabls. The one is 
deemed the wisdom of disoretion, the other, the result of a 
lively and superior intelleet. 

There is a kind of pleasantry which deals in fiction 
merely for amusement, without the least design to deceive. 
This spedee of humour is opposed by strong objections. 
It may rise into habit, usurp the phioe of truth ; and one 
may deem himself a man of veracity when he has fairly 
abuidoned the character. 

If a man at one time uses the language ai fiction, and 
at another time the language of truth, with the same se- 
rious countenance, we luive no certain criterion by which 
to distinguish them; and, in such a case, to heidtatf 
about his veraoi^, whether he is in jest or in earnest, 
is the first advance to deprive him of all claim to credi- 
biUty. 

A person trained to artificial politeness, which is hollow 
and deceptive, often sacrifices truth and sincerity to tiic 
conventicoial art of pleasing. One who has a sincere l(fve 
for truth, and desires inflexibly to adhere to it, flrom the 
kindliness of his nature, may use complimentary langungt- 
not in strict accordance with truth. By knowing the cause 
of error, if one is wise, he will shun its effects. 

A man is of unquestionable integrity, but he has a con- 
ftased kind of memory, and his ideas in language are some- 
times destitute of precision and truth. Against this trait 
of character be particularly on your guard. Observe and 
think with dose attention, and state your notions and 
opinions— the clear with the simplioity and modesty of con- 
viction ; the doubtAil with the diffidence and candour of 
dubiety. 

You may conceal your sentiments when concealment is 
required ; but truth on no account permits you to fklsify 
th^ Cunning is the disguise of weakness, selfishness, 
and depravity. A man of upright and honomrable princi- 
ples knows no dissimuUtion, he knows only the restraints 
of prudence and virtue. 

Maintain your good prindples with nndeviating recti- 
tude ; and, if you fell into error, with the manly openness of 
a rirtuous mind declare the truth, even should it be against 
yourself. Such conduct, reduced into halMt, secures peace 
. of mind, and establishes one of the most honourable chur 
racters of social lifio— « man who never knowingly told 
an untruth. 

nUAL OBKOIEllOn. 

Obedience to parents is an ii^ unction enforced by na- 
ture and affection, by man and his Creator. The obser- 
vance of the duty is universally honoured by mankind, and 
it is declared to be good and acceptable to Ood. 

Blessings are promised to those who honour their fether 
and motiier, and wo is denounced against those who slight 
their authority, filial obedience is the happiness of the 
offspring, the joy of the femily, the order and concord of 
society. The duties of the domestic home are modified and 
expanded into the duties of social and public life. 

A youth, who, by his disobedience and vice, pierces with 
sorrow a parent's heart, shall have his own pierced with 
compunction, when, perhaps, he can weep only with una- 
vailing regret on the parent's grave. 

When parents pass from life, a dutiful son will often 
revert in memory to the home of his youth, and among all 
his reminiscences, none will shed a purer serenity over the 
soul tiian the reflection that, by his affectionate attentions, 
he soothed their declining years. 

PROMISES. 

Promise with discretion, but when yon do make a pro- 
mise feithfiiUy ftilfil it Nothing is more characteristic of 
wisdom than discretion in making promises, and nothing 
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is ft greater proof of integrity than fiuthftiUj to discharge 
them. 

Some, from politeness of manner or tasinees of temper, 
contrary to their intentions, raise expectations wliioh are 
regardol as promises. Bodi persons, and sometimes they 
are of amiable diaracters, occasion much nnhappinees in so- 
ciety, by exciting hopes only to be disappointed. 

In your language and deportment, study to acquire the 
openness of sincerity with the simplidty of truth, and leani 
to grant and to reAise with frankness, deoisbn, and civility. 

Some, with sinister purposes, accompli^ their wishes by 
means as shameftil as is their aim. Thev promise much, 
perhaps by implication, but perform nothmg; they deceiye 
that they may dronmTent To promise what one cannot 
or means not to perform is base and treacherous conduct 

If you imprudently promise and afterwards repent, 
your repentance is the penalty of your imprudence ; and 
the performance of the pronuse is an obligation which ho- 
nour demands you to discharge. 

If you make a promise to a friend incompatible with yir- 
tue, break it, and you are culpable in baring made it ; ful- 
fil it, and you are still more culpable in preferring friend- 
ship to virtue. 

If you promise to do a service to one because you deem 
him a man of worth, and afterwards discover on the clearest 
eridenee that he is not so, his un worthiness justifies, in some 
respect, your withholding the service. This rule must be 
construed with sympathy and candour. 

Beware of one who is extremelv polite in the offer of his 
services, for a man iit great compliment is seldom a man of 
strict performance. Distrust the selfish, for their promises 
and nndnesset they carry into the commerce of social life 
to excliange for articles of greater value. 

Give not your confidence to the envious; for they who 
have BO admiration of excellence are incapable of generous 
deods. Hie frivolous forget promises amid their frivoiity. 
the liceslious in their lawless pleasures, the ambitious in 
their ardour of pursuit 



Origins! ^ocics* 

SONNET. 
MSa «M not made Ibr miMtry; yet wine 
Thera trt whom mnoh opprenion bath niAde dumb 

la VfatiM't nrrlee— who forget tb«ir cry 
For * rigbt and liberty,* and fear to come 

To fMita of hope and reason. Oh, lift high 

Tonr heada, ye wronged, deUrerance la nigh t 
l^rranta are trembling I £rror*a trammels fell. 

Like broken threads, around OB I SochasslKh 
Shall flag for Joy; and nch as think wealth all 
That's worth wise care, shall hasten forth and call 

Nature and Truth to teach them ; till the hour 
Of the plebeian's might shall not appal— 

Till, seeing beauty In a star, or flower, 
They wonder at 'sew heavens,' and feel a * new earth's ' power. 
Nkwtos Goi>nRi(;H. 



SHORT ETYMOLOOTCAL NOTICES OP THE 
TOPOGRAPHY OF ENQLANI). 

BT PJBDEQTBS. 

BUhop-Auhland, or Buhop^a-Aukland, a neat market- 
town, is pleasantly situated on a high winding bank on 
the light side of the Were, and betwixt that river and a 
tributary rivulet called the Oavnku. This town is dis- 
tinguished by and has its name from being the seat of the 
Hunimer-palace and park of the hUhop of the diocese. The 
former, in style and maguifioeoce of architecture, is truly 
regal ; while the latter, for extent and beauty of scenery, 
may vie with the paradises of oriental potentates. Aukland 
implies that the district of old was fomous for its oaks; In- 
deed, many parts of the banks of the streams of the county 
of Durham — especially those of the Were and Tecs, its 
two most important rivers — are sliU fringed with vood of 



considerable growth and value. Hence WiredaU Forest 
and Teesdals Forest have their names. A diaorepaDcy 
which pervades and deforms most of the maps of Ma ooontf 
and many of England, may properly be adverted to here. 
It is this: you find the river spelled fT&re; but the mo- 
ment you add fnouth to it, or dale, it becomes fF^armouth 
and Ir (Mfdale. In like manner, the other river without 
any adjunct is written Teea; but when dale is annexed to 
it, it immediately becomes T^foidale. Of this oaoilJatimi 
of orthography, as Dr Johnson would say, our very beA 
maps exhibit but too many examples. If a standard cf 
accuracy and consistency is desired and required m the 
spelling of appellative signs, we see no reason whj it 
should not extend to proper names as well. If tbe cr- ] 
roneous spelling or folse pronunciation of certain oooMBtn 
names convict a man of carelessness, ignoranoo, or vul- 
garity, why should the commission of t]he same fiaolts in 
the case of proper nouns be permitted to pass with eotopa- 
ratiTC impunity ? We can assign no sattsfoctory rrnwMi or 
defence m this anomaly. The cause seems to be this : that 
etymology — of course we mean an etymology at one* kgi- 
oal, reehsrehij and yet sound^ias as yet been bat par- 
tially applied to geographical terms. We shall probably 
again recur to tUs not unimportant subject, and ait some 
length, on its educational bearings. Meanwhile, we mn#t 
rest satisfied with merely indicatilig the evil, humbly in- 
dulging the hope that our labours may in some d^ree coo- 
tribute to its remedy, and may not prove ttnserviee»ble in 
pioneering the way for laying the fotudation on wlunh to 
erect the desiderated standanl of correctness and miifor- 
mity. N.B. Acton, i. e. the town of oake, in Middlesex; 
Oakhampton, in Devonshire; Oakhani, the capital of the 
little county of Rutland : Drymas, a town of Doris ; Drj- 
meoy a dty of Phocis ; Drymuea, an triand in the lofnaa 
Sea ; Dryae, a river of Theasaly ( the four last from G r. <bny<, 
an oak) ; Bovere, a city of Lombardy, from I^t fxibotetMw^ 
an ooA^-grove; and Ohesney, a town in Prance, from Pr. 
chine, wa. oak — are all of them terms more or lees eyiumj- 
mous with Aukland. 

Not for from Bishop's-Aukland there stands, wpon the 
brow of a hill, and overlooking the Were, a village named 
Binchester, Though now only a petty village, it was, 
during Uie Roman dominion in Britain, a place of ioiper- 
tance; indeed, no less so than one of their stailoBs, 
or casira staiiva, as the latter part of the name, ehsttery 
imports. This town is called by Ptolemy Vtnovium, and 
by Antonine Finovia. As to the difference of gender, it is 
to be noted that the Greeks and Romans, in dealing with 
foreign, or, as they superciliously termed them, barbanme 
names of places, allowed themselves great Hberties. This 
license they exercised not onlv on the gender, but abo en 
the number of such outlandiso nouns. They handled tin 
names, in fact, much as tbey did the natives themselves — 
twisting, polling, and knocking them about, just as it suited 
their owu arbitrary humour or taste. Vinovia is the most 
northern station on the great military road which led 
from Spumhead in Yorkshire to Findomara; and, as the 
latter signifies the end of the wall, so the former seems to 
signify finis viae, i. e. the end of the wajf or journey. A 
fragment of the ancient name is still to be found in the 
first syllable of the modem, viz., Bin; just as quantities 
of the rubbish of old buildings and some remnants of waHs 
in the vicinity of Binchester point It out as the rcpreosn- 
tative, such as it is, of the ancient Finovia. Very apporfm 
in this instance is the observation of Mercury in * LvmiaB,* 
to crusty old Charon, the Stygian ferryman. We rimQ 
not bother ourselves or our r^ers at present witli the 
Greek, as it is not a matter of paramount importaaee: 
suffice it to say, in pinin English, it Is this — * I tell th i^ 
old skipper, what it is, cities, as well as m<to. die,* Aaodber 
argument to prove that this was once a Roman toirn sf 
note is, that immense quantities of Roman coins have ^ 
dug up in its vicinity. These tlie inhabitants c' 
Binchester pennies. In some similar local! tiee in 
these coins are styled swine pennies, because they are 
turned up by the pigs in their congenial avocation ef 
ing the soil. .--lyiu-^-^^vj k^y '». — ^^ ^^<t^,.^ 
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^ POPULAR REFORMERS. 
TirvRB is no oharaoter more useftil or honourable than that 
of a reformer, whatever be his country or station. Human 
society is at all times fkllible, and therefore subject to errors 
and abuses in every department; and those who, by the 
pen, the pUtfbrm, or any other medium of eflfort, awaken 
public attention to pressmg evils, point out the remedy, or 
even attempt to do so, belong to the number that merit the 
Sratitode of their spedes. The list of such real reformers 
B lamentably brief; but to no tiUe have there been more 
uumerous and singular claimants, whether owing to the 
convenience of its assumption, the liabilitv of most men to 
mi stak e and over-estimate their own qualifications, or the 
too common disparity between leal and knowledge. Pranks 
have been played in the name of reformation ^m time to 
time^ fitntastic enough to ftimish, ev^ in our own agitated 
period, the materials of some curious and edifying volumes. 
limes of great changes or national calamity have been al- 
ways productive in extraordinary projects for improvement- 
In one of those great plagues to which Italy and indeed 
the whole of Europe was subject in earlier centuries, 
Rainer, a monk of Perugia, publicly preached a scheme of 
reformation for the idiole Christian world, by which he 
proposed to supersede the necessity of civil law and eocle> 
dastical censure. The grand instrument in accomplishing 
this mighty revolution was a scourge made of dry leather, 
and the marrow of the monk's doctrine its conscientious ap- 
plication by every individual according to the estimate en- 
imtalned b v each of their own demerits ; a kind of average 
was indeed generally Received, by which three thousand 
stripes were esteemed equivalent to the transgressions of 
an ordinary sinner in the course of a year. His sermons, 
which are said to have been powerfully illustr^ed by the 
good Cither's example, were so eloquent in convincing, that 
his followers rapidly increased in every rank, not only in 
Italy but throughout Europe, as it was part of their duties 
to further the cause byprecept and example in every coun- 
tfy in Christendom. They were known as the Flagellati ; 
and the writers of the period mention them as journeying 
in bands (h>m one town to another, filling all the dtiea 
with a sound of grievous groans and blows, which c^sed 
neither day nor n^t, till Uie pope and the princes thought 
proper to interfere in what they considered a system sub- 
versive of all priestly and executive authority; but it re- 
quired a papal bull and sundry royal decrees, supported 
by the power of the feudal nobility, to crush the scourging 
system. 

The times and the nature of this mania are at once ter- 
ribly illustrated by the fact that ninety-one of these deter- 
mined whippers, then known as brothers of the Cross, were 
actually burned at Sangerhausen in Germany ; and a noble 
Italian lady signalised her zeal for the cause, by publicly 
boasting that she had inflicted on her own person stripes 
to the number of one hundred thousand. Some remnants 
of the flagellators' peculiar practice still appear in the 
Disciplinetta, who exhibit on the streets of Italian towns 
during the passion week ; but, like Don Quixote's squire, 
they are said to operate with more noise than personal in- 
convenience, and generally expect some encouragement 
from the passers-by in the form of a donation. 

In the devastating war waged against the followers of 
Huss in the fifteenth century, by which the Catholic princes 
eventually crushed at once the religion and liberty of Bo- 
hemia, there arose a sect, known as the Taborites, from 
their having bestowed the scriptural appellation of Mount 
Tabor on a wooded hill, where they were accustomed to 
hold their assemblies. like most of the movements of their 
times, the Taborites* proceedings partook of the religious 
character. It was even believed that there were many 
seriously pious among their leaders, and the terrible scenes 
of conflict and persecution they had witnessed, especially 
in great towns, may have been the original causes of much 
of their extravagance. They regard^ cities and arts, in 
general, as the great promoters of human wickedness and 
mlfiery, and maintained that woods and wilds were the 
proper abodes of man, where alone life could be enjoyed in 



the state of primeval innocence, ffither accordingly they 
retired, living in huts or tents, havingall things in common, 
and admitting no distinctions of rank, nor any learning 
among them but that of vocal music. In that branch they 
are sidd to have excelled, though it was conveyed only by 
oral instruction ; all manner of books being held an abo- 
mination by the sect» as vehicles of ftJsehood and oormp- 
tion— a prohibition which they are said to have extended 
even to those of a devotional kind; and though at first 
Hussites, which, as most of our readers know, was but 
an old name for Protestants, thev did not except the Bible 
itself The peasants, in those wild districts where the Ta- 
borites fixed thnr habitation, still retahi a traditional re- 
membrance of thehr singing; heard fiur through the deepen- 
ing twilight; and superstition has intefwovm it with 
many a dark legend. They were a persecuted sect, and 
though the inaccessible forests in which they chose to re- 
side proved theur best protection, a community organised 
on such principles could not stand the test of thns^ and the 
Taborites dwindled away ages ago. 

The period of the Reformation was preceded by an age 
not only of great discovery, but also or wild ferments ai^d 
impraoQcable schemes. They were; probably, the results 
of Undirected endeavours to shake off the bnrdens which 
then pressed on the material as well as the morail interests 
of Europe. Such was the insurrection of the Friesland 
peasants, who, in 1466, rose against their hereditary barons ; 
and, iudppng from the power vested in those fiMidal lords 
and their shamefhl abuse of it, never was insnrrection more 
Justifiable. The peasants compUiined thst» between dues 
and tithes, the nobles and deigy had exacted from them 
the entire produce of the Uuid, leaving the cultivators lite- 
rally without bread ; but this, togeUier with other acts 
of tyranny and mjustice, was soon feaifolly avenged. 
Field after field was won, castie after castle was taken and 
razed to the ground ; and the peasants of Friesland might 
have achieved their own and their country's independence, 
but one of their leaders promulgated at once the Taborite 
doctrine against cities, and an absolute community of goods, 
labour, and station ; every man was to be his own priest, 
legislator, and artificer. The unthinking and bng op- 
preraed people were captivated by these ideas, and thronged 
in thousands to his party, till it became a formidable body, 
and established encampments on the plains of North Hol- 
land. Thither the idle and dissolute crowded horn all 
quarters, in hopes of living without labour. Where all 
things were in common nobody could be induced to work ; 
and, as all were equal, crimes could be neither judged nor 
puni:<hed. Of course, property dwindled away, and then 
the Happy Brethren, as they styled themselves, began to 
plunder and foray in every dilution. One leader after 
another usurped the command, till, at length, in continual 
anarchy among themselves, and a terror to their neigh- 
bours, the surrounding powers confederated against than, 
and they were utterly exterminated. 

Early in the succeeding century, still wilder schemes of 
improvement were propagated. A great revolution then 
passed over the foith and practice of several European 
states, the lasting benefit of which has been generally ac- 
knowledged by the most enlightened of all parties ; but, in 
the consequent upstirring, much of the dregs of society 
must have ascended to the surfiice; besides, the causes 
which produced the Friesland insurrection were still in 
operation, increased and embittered by religious contro- 
versy, which now added priestly intolerance to feudal op- 
pression ; and the gross ignorance fi*om which the popular 
mind was just struggling to emerge, may help to account 
for the prevalence of those impracticable theories with all 
their deplorable results. 

The most unmanageable reformers of that age were found 
among the anabaptists, whom an historian accurately de- 
scribe as the ultra-radicals of the reformation. They were 
known as the Germau prophets, fh>m their leaders' pre- 
tensions to inspiration — religious as well as political consi- 
derations being largely mingled with their system. In West- 
phalia, a peasant, who believed or feigned himself inspired, 
became the leader of a vast association composed of lixn own 
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order, and united by a solemn oath to subvert all esta- 
blished rank and power, and make an equal divisiou of the 
property in their province. The horrors which they per- 
petrated in pursuance of this design, and the vengeance of 
the aathorities in crushing it, occupy one of the blackest 
pages in German history. In 1532, a numerous mob of 
these fknatics, conducted by John Matthias, a baker, of 
Haerlem, and John Bocooldt, a tailor, of Leyden, suddenly 
attacked and took the city of Munster. Their adherents 
immediately flocked thither from all quaiters, and, elated 
by their suocese, the congregated enthusiasts are stated to 
have given themselves up to extravagances &r exceeding 
anytMng they had before practiced. Matthias gave to Mun- 
ster the name of Mount Zion, and proclaimed himself its 
king. He next attempted to oppose the forces which the arch- 
bishop, in those days a temporal prince, raised to retake 
the town, with only thirty followers, declaring that no more 
bad sufficient faith for the enterprise, and, as might be ex- 
pected, perished in that expedition. The tailor of Lejden 
then became chief^ and his harangues a^^st all existing 
powers were delivered with such fervour and courage, that 
the great majority of the dUzens, who had be^ long dis- 
sati^ed and over-taxed, entered into his views, expelled 
the magistrates, the clergy, and all who had possessed 
either rank or riches, confiscating their property, of which 
a general treasury was formed, and constituted what they 
called < a spiritual republic,' where perfect eqnaUty was 
the rule; and every dtizen was expected to obey only his 
own conscience, or immediate inspiration; but the oon- 
sciences of the brotherhood soon began to run counter to 
each other, and the zealous artizan, who had contrived to 
obtain the dictatorship over the treasury and the citizens, 
became tur more oppressive than ever the archbishop had 
been, and disooverod that good morals were inconsistent 
with liberty. Contemporary writers describe him as ap- 
pearing in the market-plaee to harangue the assembled 
people, clothed in snow-white linen, with an executioner 
carrying an axe on either nde, and a block with sawdust 
ready prepared for the decapitation of the dissatisfied he 
might detect among them. In short, after deplorable 
scenes of vice, folly, and fanaticism, the city was retaken 
by the arohbishop and his confederate princes, and the re- 
formers perished in their terrible retaliation. 

Passuig from these nafortonate and misgaided men, who 
disgraced at once the name and practice of Protestantism 
amid its early struggles for civil and religious liberty, the 
history of Italy, in much later times, presents ns with one of 
the most earnest and best intentioned agitators, in Aniello 
Tomaso, called by corruption Massaniello. He was a 
fisherman of Naples, who lived about the middle of the 
seventeenth century; his country was then a Spanish pro- 
vince, governed by a viceroy, the Duke d'Arcos, who em- 
ployed none but Spaniards in offices of power or trust, op- 
pressed the people by taxes on all necessary articles, and 
levied, by a most vigorous conscription, Neapolitan recruits 
for the armies of his sovereign Philip IV. The Neapo- 
litans murmured long, but at length the viceroy put on 
the copestone of his oppression by imposing a tax on fruit 
and vegetables, which form to the present day the chief 
support of Italian peasants. Maraaniello's wife had been 
arrested a few days before for attempting to smuggle in a 
small quantity of flour, on which duty should have been 
paid at the city gate ; and after the new tax came into ope- 
ration he was present in the public market when a dis- 
pute arose between a countryman and a customer who had 
bought some figs, as to which of them should pay the 
duty, and this led to a riot against the municipal authori- 
ties. Massaniello was then only twenty-five, and a gene- 
ral fevourite on account of his gaiety and ready wit He 
addressed the people around him in a speech of coarse but 
fiery eloquence, described their common miseries, and point- 
ed out the necessity of resisting tlieir tyrannical mlers. De- 
lighted with this exhortation to pay no more taxes, the 
Neapolitan mob shouted, * Let Massaniello be our chief I ' 
and were immediately in motion with the young fisherman 
at their head, increased by thousands who poured from 
eivery street and lane, animated by one common hope of 



deliverance from the viceroy. Massanlello's ooora^ was 
great, and he was no less successful in the InsurrecQon. 
The few Spanish troops in the city were soon overpowercd, 
and the duke offered terms of capitulation thrcfugb the 
! medium of the archbishop. The articles were drawn tm 
' under the direction of Massaniello, who, like many of wt 
I countrymen in our own age, could neither read nor write: 
I but he stipulated with oon^'iderable judgment for the rtptm} 
' of taxes on every description of provisions, all the privileges 
conferred on the Neapolitans by the oelebmled Chanes 
v., in whose reign Naples was annexed to tbe Spaniah 
crown, and a complete amnesty for evory individual mb- 
ct^med in the insurrection. The Duke d'Arcos, alter ^gn- 
ing the treaty, put a gold chain round MassanieTleV n^ 
and saluted him as Duke of St George. The rest of (be 
fisherman's story reads like a sad comment on tfie Toucy 
of human wishes, even in their highest fhlfilmeiit^ Ytdt 
height of power and importance was too great ft>ir Instei- 
tutored mind ; it reeled on the giddy eminence, and Mas- 
saniello became so absurdly tyrannical, that fai9 own Ihc- 
tion could no longer endure him, even when be waa known 
to be actually insane, and 9 party of them deliberv^y 
shot him in a cell of a convent where be had takon re- 
fuge. 

Even Bussia has had reformers. About the nnddte of 
the last century, a sect arose in that country, to which de- 
ferent appellations were, as usual, given bj fKends and 
enemies ; but their popular one was the Abort3ehi. Thm 
scheme to rectify social and political mistakes, was that 
each man should perform every office for himself and fi^ 
mily, from the duties of the mechanic to those of tbe clergj- 
man, b j which arrangement, all difference of class was to 
be abolished ; and their self-elected preachers promalgated 
their doctrine so vigorously in the towns and fillagesi, that 
thousands of peasants and artisans became zealous convertt. 
Tradesmen i^andoned their work, servants gave up fhdr 
places; but these matters are not optional in Riian»^ 
civil liberty is yet a stranger in the dominions of tbe Giar; 
for the old system of vassalage still prevails, and bmx* 
than two-thirds of the whole population are Kteralfy llis 
property of the nobles. Doubtless the absardittea of tl* 
Abortschi may be traced to their political condidoo, §at 
they generally belonged to the inferior orders; but thi^ 
attempts to reduce their doctrines to practice rovaed tlit 
wrath of their despotic nobles and govemm^t P eia es* ' 
tion was, of course, the consequence, under whioii, tko^ 
it was gradually ameliorated, and has now entirely coiaed, 
the party sunk into silence and obscurity ; but some reoH 
nants of it are still found in the remote provinoes, it is 
said, among the lowest of the people. 

A similar party attracted considerable attention in Ger- 
many, about the close of the last European war. Tbeir 
scheme, though amounting tp delusion, was, in some de- 
gree, respectable from the evident sincerity and devotioB 
of all concerned. The Zionites, as they styled themselves, 
were composed of individuals belonging to the betto- in- 
structed cUsses. As fer as could be oteerved, pioias and 
of irreproachable morals, their doctrine was a species of 
Milleranianism, blended with ideas of social and petitacal 
equality. The exertions made to propagate thdr teaets 
were numerous and untiring, but conducted in a spirit so 
gentle and temperate, that, while the well-informed respect- 
ed them, they could make no progress with the crowd ; and, 
at length, as religious fervour gained ground among titem, 
they determined to proceed to the East (to wluch qnarto* 
peculiar sanctity was attached in their minds), and to fooad 
a pure and feithfril community in the wilds of Western 
Tartary. Alexander, the Emperor of Russia, in whose vast 
dominions the territory was included, not only gave ttiem 
permission to select a spot for their new city, but f^irtheied 
their expedition to the utmost of his power. The immense 
distance was traversed by men, women, and diildren, widi 
all their goods and chattels; and, after a thousand pails 
and obstmctions, the projected town was built in m Tarta- 
rian desert; but the war between Russia and Persia com- 
menced soon after, and a Turcoman horde, lured by the 
hope of plunder, attacked the infent city, on pretext of its 
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boAg A Russum colony, and utterly destroyed it with all 
its inhabitants. 

The Mormonite sect in America seem to have been 
bat a deteriorated edition of this German party, whom they 
imitated in many points, particularly that of migration ; 
bat it is ciuioas that, while the German enthusiasts sought 
their promised land in the fiur east, those of the new world 
should have dreamed of founding an empire in its western 
wilds. There was a still greater difference between them 
in the matten of morality and religion; for, however mis- 
taken, the Zionites were sincere, and many of them pious 
ObrisUanSk while the distinguishing and most absurd doc- 
triaes of the Mormonites were derived from the volume of 
golden leaves, believed to have been found by their leader, 
but never exhibited to his followers. 

Such were the most remarkable among the visionary re- 
formers of Christendom, but they abound in the story of 
enoy olime and era; doubtless because abuses in either 
ci?U or ecclesiastical power have also abounded in all 
limes. True it is, that in every community there are those 
who, in the language of Bacon, regard their garters and 
gi>'d]e8 as bonds and shackles ; and too many who would 
peril public peace and safety for their individual interest 
Bat a candid survey of the history of most agitators will 
show that their influence was chiefly owing to the pressure 
of real grievances — the remedy was required, though they 
did not find it; and judgment was more frequently want^ 
ing than suoerity. Collectively, as well as individually, it 
oiay be said that the misfortunes and mistakes of mankind 
eoatmoally perpetuate each other. The work of reforma- 
tioa is too great for any but the clearest intellectn; and 
while on the true patriot or instructor, whether martyr or 
eonqueror, await the praise and veneration of posterity, 
it is woful to think how much devoted energy has been 
ewt away, and how many brave hearts shipwrecked on 
the rooks and shoals of error. Among other matters, our 
own age is remarkable for the revival of old opinions ; they 
indeed r^nrn to us in new garments, but we recognise 
the features that charmed an elder generation. 

Materialism in England, and Transcendentalism in Ger- 
ouuiy, are bnt modernised relics of the past. It is so, 
(00^ with many of the reforming schomes that rise round 
us— the babbles of a mental agitation deeper and more 
widely spread than ever the world felt before. Socialism 
iind Communism have figured in former ages, and done 
wild works under different names. Their doctrines of 
liberty and equality, as they interpret them, were preach- 
ed to the multitudes with no less splendid promises by 
the leaders of the Happy Brethren in Friesland. The 
German prophets considered it (heir duty to make war on 
the rich; and Proodhon, a communist l«Ebder of our own 
day, has pronounced all property to be theft; Fourrier, 
one of his compatriots, while he denounces all domestic 
morality, adopts the Taborite antipathy to cities, and 
wonld have the world divided into philenteries, or large 
maosioBs, containing exactly eight hundred inhabitants, 
with all things in common, including the kitchen and 
KuUery. Another advocate for freedom and fraternity, of 
the same school, has hUely published a volume, intended 
to exhibit a phjtnre of his theory in ftiH operation ; and it 
portrays a state where all the habits of life, tastes, amuse- 
ments, and even dress of every order are regulated with 
nKchanical precision, by overseeing sagos appointed for 
tbat purpose. Who would wish to live under such liberal 
drilUngt Yet the idea is as old as despotism. Well might 
Solomon say that nothing should be reckoned new under 
the sun, since the quackeries and delusions of long past cen- 
turies are thus presented to the perplexities of the present. 
It is remarkable into how many projects of the kind the 
commnoity of goods in one shape or another has entered ; 
:iQd the theory of equality has been more or less preva- 
lent in every scheme that found favour with the multitude. 
There are certainly strong reasons why the idle, the tur- 
bulent, and the worthless should adopt such sentiments ; 
but no system which they support can prosper. Fortu- 
nately, there exists in our age a moral strength of good 
purpose and earnest inquiry that promises belter things. 



Much, indeed, remains to be reformed, for the dregs of the 
past are with us, and modem changes have brought new 
evils in their train ; but schemes of improvement, con- 
structed without regard to the dictates of sound morality 
and religion, owe their success solely to what mav be called 
the deceivability of mankind, by which the thoughtless 
i crowd mistake the promising and plausible for certain uti- 
lity, unmindful that in all ages, and especially in our own 
progressing times, the well-being of each individual de- 
pends much more on personal conduct and endeavour, than 
on the state of Uws or the form of government 



LIMNINGS OF SOCIAL LIFE. 

A BOKANCE IN OUR VILLAGE. 
CHAP I. — OUR VILLAQK AND OUK HBBOnnS. 

A SWEET quiet spot is our village, situated somewhere 
upon the frith of the noblest Scottish river, in a little 
wooded bay that may not readily be noticed by an ordi- 
nary traveller. You come upon it unexpectedly, even 
when in search of it. The road, and there is only one, 
leads off a highway — down through a wooded glen — across 
a couple of rustic bridges, that span the Silver burn in its 
windings — through. a couple of primitive gates, which you 
may not easily discover how to open, and take, in prefer- 
ence, to climbing over them — and suddenly, having done 
so, a tall grey spire peers above the trees, a weather-beaten 
clock dial beneath, and then odd corners of a square-built 
church come to view. Not many steps beyond, and the 
village smithy, with the village smith at the door perchance, 
and opposite, a cartwright*s shop, beset with broken wheels, 
red-painted spokes, and iron hoops, instruct a close proxi- 
mity to other habitations. Round a turn in the road, at 
the end of the smithy, overcharged with boughs of beech 
and plane, and you stumble into the village on your right 
hand, and the rushing Silver bum on your left, now not 
far from its marriage with the ocean, which ebbs and flows 
at the end of the row of houses foraiing our main street. 
We are thus particular with our description of Cocklestone, 
because our readers generally are not likely to have form- 
ed otherwise an acquaintance with it. Cocklestone is in- 
dependent of the great world, and the great world cares 
little for it Our only connection with it is by the post, 
and its only knowledge of us by the tax-gatherer. The 
Cocklestonians are a people who dwell alone. They have 
a parish church and a dissenting meeting-house, a butcher's 
shop, a baker's, a grocer's, a draper's, an apothecary's, and 
a barber's, so that the necessities of life are not unsup- 
plied; they have a bookseller's, a library, and the post- 
office, so that its amenities are provided for ; a couple of 
doctors, so that its health is attended to; and a pair of 
lawyers, so that the means of being peaceful or otherwise 
are within reach. Cocklestone is therefore a pattern vil- 
lage, an epitome of the world on a small scale, but rid of 
much of the moral and atmospheric poison the antitype 
breathes. 

If ever you have been in Cocklestone, you must have 
noticed a little shop close by the old town-hall ; but, should 
you not have seen it, we may inform you that it is occupied 
as a fruit and vegetable mart, wherein the parent Cockle- 
stonians are wont to purchase their cabbage and carrots, 
and the infant Cocklestonians a kind of sweetcake, formed 
of boiled treacle, whereof great love has for ages been 
manifested by succeeding races of juveniles. The shop in 
question has but one window, a small one, sufficient for 
the exhibition of a basketful of red-cheeked pippins, a 
daily-renewed cabbage, and some of the sweetcake alluded 
to. At the door, potatoes in a sack usually stand in com- 
pany with other roots of farinaceous character ; and above 
the door is a black sign containing the representation of a 
brown pot and ladle, and in red characters — * Mrs Bal> 
birnic — broth daily.' The proprietrix Balbimie may often 
be observed at the door during mornings — later in the 
day, through the window, presiding at a huge fire, doling 
out bowlfuls of steaming broth to a class of visiters, in 
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defiance of Johnson called NarieH, who, from the neigh- 
bouring hill, where a tunnel is forming, come down to Mrs 
B.'8 on diurnal calls. Probably from the character of her 
occupation, she has acquired a certain glowing appearance, 
which she always carries into the street, and is in cold 
weather to the passenger comfortably suggestive. Nor 
can it be wondered at much although her temper is also 
infected, and rendered fiery in considerable measure from 
a kindred cause. Although ostensibly manager of the 
shop, it is presumed Mrs Balbimie has a husband — at 
least, a tradition is afloat to that effect, though yague as to 
the individual. Unless the fortunate man be a thin wan 
spectre, who glides up stairs in the evening and out at early 
mom, not even the oldest inhabitant can affirm anything 
concerning him. There have been heard by neighbours 
voices in alterCiition late at night — predominant the shrill 
treble of Mrs Balbiroie, and, more supplicatory, that of a 

male, ftom which it has been presumed but we will not 

impeach the lady. Better known, however, is a pale sweet 
face at the upper window of Mrs Balbirnie*s house — Pretty 
Patty Primrose — a very tempting fruit to the village 
swains, confined within these walls for some days. Patty 
has been brought up under gentler auspices than Mrs B.'s, 
but had lost her parents and her home, and was obliged 
to learn the milliner business. She wa9 eighteen now — the 
sunniest age of womanhood — with a fair coquetish fiice, a 
wilful pair of blue eyes, a neat figure, and a gentle light- 
hearted way with her, which was more attractive than her 
other charms perhaps. Patty was the toast of the village, 
amongst the carpenters, the smiths, and the tailors, though 
she rather affected to despise the last mentioned. Were 
the matter properly known — ^which it was not then, even 
to Patty herself — the dozens of solicitors for her &vour 
might have resigned to a certain Tom Halliday — ^but of 
this anon. Patty's fortune was not altogether in her fiuse 
— though that was pretty enough, too — and she had no be> 
lief that it could be turned to great advantage but in her 
own unaided industry. She knew that beauty was unsub- 
stantial, and quite ineffective to procuring existence with- 
out this. She had indeed but little time or thought to be- 
stow upon it, and, sooth to say, it flourished none the 
worse. A quick lively mind had Patty, and that with her 
industry formed a great attraction. Oh, ladies of this 
hind, so fair and gentle, deem not a lesson from one humbly 
bom unworthy of you ! If you knew how slow men are to 
appreciate, and indeed how little they understand of jewels 
and fine dresses, but how easily they discern a meek and 
happy spirit, more thought would acquirement of the lat- 
ter receive and less attention the first. Patty led a la- 
borious life, but a cheerful one, for labour and light- 
heartedness are kindred terms. For some days past she 
had been engaged in making some additions to and alte- 
rations in the wardrobe of Mrs Balbimie, but somehow not 
altogether to that lady's satis&ction, she being heard to 
grumble at Patty to sundry gossips, and declare if there 
was another milliner in town she would not employ her. 
Patty knew that some grudge existed in the bosom of the 
fiery hostess against her, the wherefore, however, she was 
ignorant o£ Indeed, so were most people ; only the wan 
spectre, who was presumed to be Mr Balbimie, properly 
luiew. That imfortunate helpmeet had happened iurtively 
though innocently to look at Patty atlmiringly sundry 
timcM, and once venture upon conversaiion with her, in 
which awful act his lady surprised him, aud having placed 
a private construction upon the fact, not altogether ho- 
nourable to the tipectre, lapsed into terrible hate of Patty. 
The poor girl, knowing nothing of the mental condition her 
employer was plunged into, or the puni.'-hment the spectral 
husband did undergo, guessed only at displeasure towards 
herself; but, having completed her work faithfully, depart- 
ed in happy consciousness thereo£ 

It might be an hour after she had gone, when Mrs Bal- 
bimie, roused aud red, came rushing down stairs, heed- 
lessly bolted through the shop, and across the road to her 
chief gossip Mrs Cleek. That good woman is the relict of 
our defunct bellman and town-crier, is of oleaginous aspect, 
weak of intellect, strong in conversation, and gn&dj of 



snuff and scandal By way of supporting henetf and fa- 
mily, Mrs Cleek maintains a mangle, and on entoaaoe of 
her visiter was exercising herself thereat. 

< Deary me ! ' exclaim^ she, looldng up teom ber work, 
hoo flustered like ye are ! What's the matter av»T la the 

lum on fiire, or ony o' the navies ran away wi' the siller 
spoons? Hooch! wheesht ye yelpin' youU je. Thae 
bairns, I declare, wad drive a body dementit' Iliis anoe- 
trophe was delivered to one of two urohins, ooofioed m 
separate hen-coops, resting on a aheli^ appearing lliere m 
zoological specimens are exhibited at menageries. Haviiig 
shook her fist at, and pacified one of the babies, thftt was 
with te(u*ftil visage pressed against the bars of the oige, 
looking down at the visiter, Mrs Cleek took a huge piiieh 
from a tin canister, and resumed—* Ye was gann till ob- 
serve, Mrs Balbimie—' 

* Ye see, I'm an honest woman, an' like to wraog aae- 
body,' continued that lady, by preliminary. 

Mrs Cleek nodded assent to the propositloo, aod im- 
bibed another snnff. 

* Gin a' ither folk were the same, Qrizzy, what a waif 
it wad be!' 

* Ay, that's true, woman,' said Qrizzy, sagacionslj. Krs 
Cleek rejoiced in that maiden name eaphonioas to Soot- 
tishears. 

* Yes, gin alxKly was alike, whilk I'm sony to say is no 
the case. But Grizzy, we maun be cautious ; it winaa do 
to tell ' 

* Heard ever onybody ! Div ye imagine^ Mrs BattMToic^ 
111 wag my tongue ower't ? T^eesht, ye bom plagues jt, 
or Fll pepper ye ! ' 

Another temporary lull was procured in the ooop^ and 
Mrs Balbimie proceeded. * Ye ken Patty Piimroae, the 
milliner, that fiur-foced lass. Appearances are deoehfu', 
woman : what a wickedness a red cheek may hide !' 

* She's muckle behauden to you, Mrs Balbimie; moofa 
the fiivour ye've done her. But has she been * 

* I winna say what she's been doin' or hasna been doin' 
— ^it's no our provinoe to judge; but she left mj hoose 
half an hour syne, and my emerald ring hasna been aeaB 
since.' 

* Preserve us a', woman, d'ye 8ay*t! ' 

* Ay, I say't, Grizzy, an' I'll stick tiU't U was left oa 
the window in the fh>nt parlour. She was in the rooB a' 
day. It canna be got noo.' 

< I'd punish her; I'd let be seen what market her fineiy 
comes frae. I was sure there was a loose screw, it's a 
shame that sic a huzzy be allood to gang intil deoeotfoUcs' 
houses. Wha can tell what may disappear ! ' Grizjty wan- 
dered into a bottomless eoi^ecture, paused a m o men t , aad 
then, in a flood of light created by a profound snuft «<- 
chumed, ' Send for the polis, that's what I saj. I'd Jsak* 
an end on't Dinna heesitate ; it's a dear duty to jooneT 
an' society. What wad the place come till gin sio doin'abe 
permitted ? See, I'll rin doon for him in a jiffey ; Baejnng 
ye ower till your ain hoose, and speak till naebody tm ht 
comes.' 

Mrs B., being thus, and very easily too, advised, re- 
turned home, till the village constable should be proeoTBd 
and consulted with. 

OUAP. IL— A CHARACRS. 

Every village, some one observes, has its odd charactea 
— its viilage-fool, at least — and generally one or two hatf> 
witted naturals. Of the last description is an individoal 
known by the name of ' Bombazine Breeks '-—a conning, 
good-natured, idle lump of a * haveral,' bom and brought 
up in our village. His own name had long been (brgotteo, 
if ever known ; even so had the name of his fathers. An 
old woman, who kept him, supposed to be a relative, wai 
familiarly designated * Granny,' and never received anj 
other mention. To her was our natural indebted for ha 
patronymic, arising from the principal part of his attire 
being invariably composed of that article of doth, the woik 
of Granny's hands. Bombazine's ruling passions — he hsd 
two of them, neither unfashionable by any means — were 
meat and money. He had a horse- leoih appetite ft»r food 
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tnd ]ia]4>eiioe, and whererer one or other was likely to be 
obtaiBed without exertion was sure to be attentive enough. 
To tiie half>grown idle lada that loitered about lazy cor- 
Ber, Bomba^e was aa object of special and peculiar de- 
fight. All low minds are fond of display against some in- 
ferior ; and the natural, forming as he cUd a butt for them 
all, when gathered together, though in wit more than a 
mateh fir them IndiTidaally, served to gratify this propen- 
sity, and to afford great amusement at the same time. 
8iu>rtly before the event detiuled in last chapter occurred, 
he might be seen loitering up the street, gazing in at the 
different windows as he passed, and chanting to psalm-tune 
measore a scrap of doggrel rhyme — 

We'll bore a bole In the pope's noae, 

An* throagb*t well pat a etring, 
Va haol him op to Jericho, 

And there well let htan hinf^. 

Wb head was destitute of any artificial covering, being 
soflSdently thatched with matted yellow hair; his face 
vas tanned a deep grim brown; his eye was dark and 
restloa, assaming^ however, that vacant unoccupied ex- 
peculiar to snch ui^ortunates, and which stole at 
time, when not actively engaged, over his whole fea- 
tures. A tattered jacket, hurge enough to hold double its 
contents, and the p^r of wide invariables, the ends of which 
were stuffed into an old pair of highlows, completed the 
external man of Bombazine, as he came sauntermg along. 

* Ralloo ! ' cried a big raw-boned youth of smutty visage, 
and carrying a carter's whip, * what are ye after the 
day, Bombiizeen ? * Some people were standing at an op- 
posite door, and smntty-(kce thought to magnify himself at 
the expense of the fooL 

' After yon,* quoth Bombazine, stepping behind him ; 
and noo you're alter me, being next till a ftile,' added he, 
standing in front. 

The crowd joined in the laugh against the unfortunate 
carter, while the crack-brained swaggered out of sight, 
anging— 

• Neror tak* till mowing, 
TraUla, 
Afiire ye're done a-eowhig^ 
TraUU!* 

He had noi gone ikr till he arrived at lazy comer, the 
ontiide of a building at an angle of our only square, where 
daily md nightly the political and mischief-loving wit and 
wisdom of Gocklestone assemble. A handful of weavers, 
more inclined to politics than work, a few cripples, some 
MIe boatmen, a butcher, and two or three nondescripts, 
may invariably be (bund there, shifting from one comer to 
taotber, as the wind slufts, always in hard talk, and ever 
ripe ibr ndsofaief. Bombazine was at present quite a wind- 
Ul to theml On his approach, two cripples, who had been 
pnctising fbncing with their crutches, stopped ; a weaver 
•nd a boatman discnssing the French republic ceased; 
three fellows, who had snatched off a boy's cap, and were 
smug gling it behind each other, returned it to the owner, 
sll to have some chaffing with the natunil. 

* I say, Bombv,' said one of the cripples, tapping him on 
the bead with ms cmtch, * who's your tailor P That's a 
regular London cut you've got' 

* Ye needna soeir, as yell get nae credit, an' it's weel 
kentye ne'er baa onv rendy cash.' 

*Weel done, BreeksT roared another; * give him his 
ehsnge.' 

* Gome, well make him answer his catechiz,' suggested 
ft third. * Wha was your futher, Breeks? ' 

< Nae relation o* yours, or his son wad hae leeved at 
lazy comer,' said the natural. 

A blow was aimed at him by way of retort The natu- 
ral docked, however, and avoided it, and the leveller shot 
over his heul into the arms of another comerite. 

* Try that again, will ye,' said the discomfited, rising 
Md squaring his fists— 'just try't' 

' Answer not a (bol aocordin' to his fblly,' said the natu- 
ral, edging out; * hands off, as the goose said to the 
fimmart' 
I la mock fight, his adversary gave him a push back- 



wards, one behind again shoved him forwards, and he was 
knocked to and fro, amid the gibes and jeers of the com- 
pany, the political-inclined weavers not aiding much, but 
onlooking with infinite zest. Had not the one policeman 
of our village came in sight, and prematurely ended the 
amusement, it might have fared badly, in the way of 
knocks and kicks, with the natural. His appearance, 
however, created a temporary diversion in favour of Bom- 
bazine, who gladly availed himself of it, and skulked off 
round the comer. He happened to tum his eyes upwards 
on reaching Mrs Balbiraie's, and something attracted his 
attention about the window. ' Dicky, pretty Dicky, come 
down,' cried he. A tame jackdaw hopped forward on the 
window-sill, twisted its head, till its bright blue eye rested 
fiilly on the natural, and then, satisfied with the scrutiny, 
took a swoop down on his shoulder. * Ho, Dicky ! brave 
Dicky ! ' said Bombazine, ' what nice things I hae in my 
pouch — see here ! ' and he rummaged his garments for 
cmmbs to the bird, which leaped on to his hand in expec- 
tation. *Ha! what's that?' said the fool, as something 
dropped out of the bird's bill on the ground, which he 
stooped to pick up. * Hurrah, Dicky ! here's a windfii' ! 
whiz, hurrah ! Tbis'll get cold beef an' porter for a 
month frae Meg at the Ha'. Hurrah ! ye' re in luck. Bom- 
bazine. Wheesht though, Dicky ; dinna speak o't There's 
a brave bird. Gome, noo, come.' Quickly the lad and his 
black companion hurried out of sight, and away from the 
village. 

OHAP. m. — A SHORT OONSULTATION, AND ITS OONSBQUBVOKS. 

Mrs Cleek was not long in discovering the policeman, 
thanks to her untiring industry ; and, having poured into 
that worthy's ear a tale of most extraordinary and compli- 
cated wickedness regarding Patty, dragged him along to 
Mrs Balbirnie. 

* Here's the man we want Mrs Balbirnie, I judge,' said 
Grizzy, ushering him in. ' He'll give us an opinion on't — 
trust him.' 

The blue-bottle thus appealed to, in a husky, sepulchral 
voice, acquired by late hours and restoratives from cold, 
exclaimed, ' Bad buziness, mura, this ; my dooty to see to 
the bottom o't, though. Have the goodness, mum, to de- 
tail the cwircimstances.' 

These had been detfuled already by the worthy Grizzy, 
but, owing to her peculiarity of style, the blue-bottle felt 
uncertain where actual narrative and imaginative disserta- 
tion blended. So, forthwith, Mrs Balbirnie emptied her 
bosom of all she knew and surmised of the matter. The 
result was, that the adviser recommended an instant war- 
rant for apprehension of Patty, for, as he said, * Noffin 
never stops them people till the law takes its coorse on 
'em ; and the ends of justice, which is to punish in time, 
should not be defeated.' 

Patty's surprise and horror may be guessed at when, 
in half-an-hour afterwards, a policeman tapped at her door, 
entered, and said, * Come on — disagreeable dooty, mum, 
but dooty must be done — so come along.' 

* Along where ! ' exclaimed Patty. 

* With me to the justice.* 

* For what — why — what do you mean,. sir ?' 

*No gammon now — wont do — never saw one yet but 
wasn't innocent as the unborn, and always took aback. 
That wont pervail. Just come now — will you?' 

* Surely you must be joking You are wrong, man 
Fve done nothing — it's a mistake,' stammered Patty. 

* Aint given to joking particular ; and it's no mistake, 
as will be seen. So will you at once go without palaver ? ' 

*Haye mercy,' implored she; *tell me what have I 
done? Why do you come here?' 

* Oh, you don't know noffin about a ring — eh, do you ? — 
IVIrs Bolbimie's ring ? Ah! I see you tum pale and gashly 
now. That's no go, miss.' 

Patty almost sank to the floor in terror and dismay. 
She beseeched the officer to let her alone; that she was 
ignorant and innocent of the matter; that it must be a 
mistake; she would go to Mrs Balbirnie and tell her so, 
and assure her of it. All was unavailing, of course; and 
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le was compelled to hurry on her shawl and bonnet, and 

Sorapany the policeman. Fortunat<-ly the town-hall stood 
hin a few yards of Patty's dwelling, so that no gaping 
•owd passed charitable construction upon her, or delighted 
ieir vision with her pale and terror-stricken features. She 
(id barely time for thought till in the presence of the jus- 
ce of peace — a little man, bald nearly, of rubicund visifige 
nd rapid utterance. On the prisoner being brought up 
e exclaimed, * What's this — what's this, young woman — 
That's this you've been doing ? Clerk, read the complaint' 
The clerk did so to the trembling girl, who then clearly 
earned, for the first time, the full amount of her transgres- 
ion. She wrung her hands and wept» and, recovering 
rom her first astonishment, seemed so ghastly and woe- 
tricken that the justice ordered her, in compassion, to sit 
town. * Oh I' said she, recovering speech, * what have I 
lone that this di>grace should befall met I'm ruined — 
ost ! Will no one have pity on me?* 

* What do you say to this, youn^ woman — to this charge, 
roung woman — guilty, or not guilty?' said the judge. 

' Ouilty — no, no — not guilty, sir. I could not, dared not, 
lo such an act.' 

' Put that down. Now, now, let's hear the particulars 
—the particulars,' said the justice. 

The details, so far as already known, were gone into, 
ifter which the justice shook his head, saying, * Must com- 
mit you, or find bail, youn.n woman — find bail. Great pity 
for yourself— great pity. You'll be duly tried on Monday, 
though.' A warrant for Patty's committal was granted, 
nnd she was carried off insensible by the court officers to 
the prison. 

As she disappeared, one who had been an observant 
spectator of the whole affair slipped forward from a seat 
at a desk to the side of the clerk, and whispered in his 
cor. He was a young man of two or three-and-twenty, but 
certain hues of premature age, the traces of dissipation 
and vice, lingering about his countenance, made him ap- 
pear considerably older. He was dressed in a negligent, 
rakiMli style, not overly clean to all appearance, and wore 
a profusion of rings, guards, and jewellery about his per- 
son. His (kce was colourless almost; his eyes weak and 
red : his hair and whiskers of a wiry, mouldy aspect, and 
abundant in quantity. As he stooped to the clerk he said, 
in a drawling whisper, * Fine-looking gal that, Jones. I 
say, could you find out anything about her?' 

Jones looked significantly at the justioe, whose hack was 
turned towards him, winked to the inquirer, and nodded. 
' Do, then, like a good fellow. We'll see, you know.' 
Whatever this meant, it seemed satisfactory to both 
parties, if the delighted expression of their countenances 
could be taken into proof at all. Immediately thereafter 
he took his departure, nodding to the justice as he went 

That promising youth was the son of the elderly gentle- 
man who acted as judge—Julius Thurling, son of Andrew 
Thurling of the Hall, as the parish register set forth ; more 
than this, he was the only son, the petted and spoiled child, 
of a weak but well-meaning mother, grown into, as the chil- 
dren of such mothers always do, a curse to himself, a heart- 
grief to his parents, and a depraved example, at least, to 
others. With an overlooked moral and religious educa- 
tion, and even any useful education at all, his great delight 
lay in pursuit of those contemptible sensual pleasures which 
a depraved mind, with no relief in labour or study, is cer- 
tain to follow. Low theatres, comic singers at taverns, 
cock fights, and gambling, he specially delighted in ; and 
the company of ostlers, coachmen, pugilists, and poachers 
you might generally find him in — master of their slang, 
initiated into such life as they knew, and able to out-drink 
the strongestrheaded of them. He had other pursuits and 
aims, which we need not detail, still less worthy of the 
name of a man, and more cruel and debasing as they proved 
more fiishionable and rare. Many people were found his 
apologists, and saw only in these mjitters a little eccentri- 
city and wildness of youth — an early crust covering a 
clirysalis of beauty yet to break forth. Many looked to 
him or at him with an eye of ciMiiprehensive eharity ; judg- 
ing not harshly but compaissionately of these trifles in 



his character ; looking forward to the day of these wM 
oats' expenditure, in hope of good grain being th«r reten 
crop. I et there were some nnconsiderud bearthi whose 
sanctity was stained, and some heads which shMM and 
sorrow had clothed, where no such genial eharity M. dweU. 
Oh, gold, gold ! how many worshippers hasi tboa ! Grest 
idol of a Christian land, under whose &vonr meaaeifcvion 
are glossed virtues, and guilty deeds are vaniiebed ofer, 
like flaws in wood, till they glisten forth as b ean tie e. 

The tongue of rumour was not idle resarding Patty's 
fiill, meanwhile. Truths of this kind never Tie hid. If tfaej 
bum under a bushel, somebody soon lifts H vB, wod ku 
them, in benevolence, glare forth. Lazy oomer first caagbt 
the tidings, and discussed them ; then the village gDsvpi 
met, and whispered them over to each other in IkUe tn- 
cliques and gatherings at doors ; and by aad by they be- 
came a ti-umpet-sounded scandal in every hamlet aiid at 
every hearth. Amongst the firpt to lean tbe iwws «u 
one already alluded to^Tom Halliday. Tom was a mas- 
ter-joiner recently established in business is OeekleitCKMi, 
and in the way of steady success. He might aat be ealied 
an acquaintance, nor even a friend o( Patty's, altbeogh 
both in a lar^ measure, but something more than eidier. 
He had long loved her, but his affection was of that reti^ 
ing, distant cast, that many more bold and less ia love 
than he might have won the maiden, while he botetoed an 
onlooker. Could deeds betray and speak his love, it might 
be shown, but words then could never give c x prcB eio m to 
it such as he felt it ought to have. Patty knew bb Wre. 
fbr woman's intuition is quick to arrive, by many wwb 
served signs and tokens to others, at such a tn^ &^ 
knew it, and, may we say, returned it? If 00, it vaa oo- 
confessedly almost to herself. Yet why did the bli»k 
kindle on her cheek when his name wao moitioned ? Whj 
did her heart beat more quickly when he stammerad a fev 
words to her? Why was she detected by herself sorawliog 
one day his name on the window with a needle-point t And 
why did she listen so eagerly when she heard him talked 
about? Waiving all inquiry ftirther on snch a pane, we 
return to Tom, who felt heart-stricken at the tidings of 
disgrace. The party who told him well nigh measorod 
his length on the ground, so indignant at the accBsadofi 
did Halliday feel. Waiting not fbr particulars, be msbed 
off hatless to the town-hall, where a sad oorroboratkm d 
the story met him, but it seemed a refutation of tbe Be to 
him, and nothing else. He would not believe tbe pesabi- 
lity of Patty's guilt— his heart spumed all idea of it He 
would have felled on the spot the man who dared to skj 
she was. His spirit was roused within him : it was wdi 
for Mrs Balbimie she was without his reaeh then, Ibr even 
men were startled at his looks. It was snggesled to him 
that he should become bail fbr Patty firsts and get the ud 
of one of the lawyers of the village to oonduet her ose. 
The first thought he at once complied with; bis acoority 
was accepted, and Patty set firee, not knowing by whom,, 
for Tom insisted on that being withheld fix>m ber. Tbas 
evening, however, he called upon Patty and ftiand ber 
seated by the fire, her eyes red with weeping, ber hsir di- 
shevelled, and her whole aspect piteous with sorrow. ^ 
numbed with grief and dismay, she had sat tlras, with 
clasped hands and fixed eye, for hours, looking wohiflj 
forward to her disgrace, not knowing how or whither to 
seek advice or aid. On looking up at Tom she started.. 
Was he come to upbraid her — to cast the bitter, disgrM^ 
fUl falsehood at her feet? He read the thought in her ejc 
* I know it all, Patty,' said he : * I believe it not* I'm o 
to tell you so. It is some foul plot, some base sobsote t« 
injure you, which we must fiithom to the bottom.' 

* We ! ' replied she ; * Tom, it is generous of you, bat I 
cannot think to allow your being involved in sooh a matter.' 

* You'll think of that some other time, Patty. Tie mtik 
up my mind to stand by you — to rest not till tMs is dtard 
up, and whoever is its author punished. My aid nay b^ 
of small avail, but, remembering you here friendkm ai4 
alone, how could I, as a Christian man, as a neigboar m4 
acquaintance, do otherwise than offer that aid T I ceuld nd 
forgive myself if I did not Will you aoce[*t of it, Pattjr!* 
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Thero ia a law in kindness e?er availing on the human 
kesrt, more effectual than spell or oharm, more powei-fnl 
ilMC all aothoritj. Patty with her tears acknowledged 
ito iaiinenee. 

♦ Then,' said Tom, « yon'll go with m^ to Mr Wadset the 
writer, and we'll see what he says of the matter. Put on 
your boiiBe*> and let as not lose any time. Remember 
bow aaoh there is at stake.' 

Patty meehanioally obeyed, and the two were in a few 
minutea at Mr Wadset's office. 

CHAP. IV. — DlFFIOULTtKS NOT RKMOVKD. 

Paul Wadaeth Esquire, has, from youtlidom up to mature 
life* ofloppiad an office, and eigoyed a respectable, eatgr- 
8WBg praotioe in oar Tillage- He is our oldest agent 
Theve ia aaetiier, a younger man, unmarried, and much 
iMtft esteened by the young lady population and young 
Owldosiooe generally, although Wadset is looked up to 
-«a alw b«st authority in difficult business. This may arise 
JroBkikis mature years, his spectacles, slow speech, and 
. flioffi-ialnag. He is a man to pause and well consider all 
|K»inte i« a case, not hastily disposing of any small diffi- 
«itUiy, bat duly weighing it and allowing it fbll room ; while 
Koben Stylee, his opponent, on the other hand, displays 
tauoh more rashness and rapidity in arriving at results 
and orerleaping difficulties, being of a more youthful and 
eiuhiiaiastic temperament — an unfortunate thing for a 
lawyer. But Bob, as he is more &miliarly known, is a 
good-looking fellow, which goes a great way with some; 
while old Wadset is decidedly not prepossessing. He 
might bafe been tolerable — e?en the snuff, the spectacles, 
and alow speech, oould be OTereome — did not a pair of un- 
nmal'y bandy legs present themseWes as unsurmountable 
difficulties. These are so bad that the nickname of ' Old 
Parentheses' has been bestowed in reference on the bearer 
by the rillage gamint. It is told of him, that one day an 
mnsof>histicated countryman, happening to call and find- 
ing tarn absent, was informed by his clerk, in common 
parkoce, that Mr Wadset had been busy all day, and had 
jofli gona out to * straucht his legs a bit,' and the client 
was required to wait just a few minutes till he returned. 
The innoo^t countryman, taking the metaphorical expres- 
aon in a literal light, exclaimed, * Bless us ! gin I wait till 
he gets that done, I may bide lang aneuoh I Na, na, I'll 
eome baok some ither day.' Prom this it may be inferred 
thai Bftr Wadset was not a model man in his lower depart- 
Bcnta at least. 

Wben Tom and Patty entered, they found him immersed 
in a pile of receipts and railway bills, plans, &c., connected 
with the Goeklestonian Junction, then in course of forma- 
tioii. fie raised his spectacles, and, motioning them to a 
seat, aaid something vague about the weather, crops, hard 
times, &0., and then plumped down npon the nature of 
their business. This was soon explained, and the full par- 
tionlars of the case submitted, during which the learned 
gentleman sat nursing one leg over another, making curt 
inquiries occasionally, tending to draw out omitted parts 
of the narrative. He inquired, after a meditative pause, 
whether Patty had ever seen the ring, whether any one 
was in the room from which it was stolen that day beside 
herselC and whether she had reason to suspect any one of 
soeh an act Patty had seen the ring and described it ; 
no one was in the room save herself that day, nor could 
she attach suspicion to any one 

*■ I doubt, girl,' said Wadset, after some other inquiries, 
* there will be made out a presumption of guilt against you 
^-nothing more, however, so fur as I can see — there is no 
eridanee to eonrict on. I'm sorry, however, I cannot get at- 
tending to your case. I shall be very busy these two days. 
I think you'll get off, however. Ha ! there's somebody 
wanting me, X hear. 1 need not detain you. Qood-by.' 

The foot was. Wadset could not be troubled with petty 
I now, unless to oblige a particular client Patty's 
ladoubtftil one, and his prospect of payment smalL 
, l^irp Balbirnie was a client of his, and it would 
r do to lose a respectable client for a suspicious one. 

Although Wadset could afford to let a case slip, Styles 



, could not as yet All was grist that came to his mill ; and 
I when it did not come, he was under the necessity of some- 
times fetching it From him, to whom Tom and Patty 
next resorted, they received a much more cordial welcome. 
The full particulars were again submitted. The result, 
so &r as Mr Styles ventured to give an opinion, was much 
the same as that of old Wadset, but with this difference, 
that Styles was quite energetic in his determination to in- 
vestigate the matter to the very bottom, and quite hopeftil 
of clearing Patty in the eyes of the whole world. In itself 
such assurance was comforting ; nothing more, could be 
expected, and our heroine took her leave, with instructions 
to call next day, by which time Styles thought something 
else connected with the matter might occur to her then be- 
wildered mind, and which might prove essential. Tom 
went home with his charge. Many words of comfort he 
strove to solace poor Patty with, pointing out the certainty 
of her enemy being defeated, and her own character re- 
trieved. He had never found words so to speak to her be- 
fore — ^never even dreamed of his own tepadcy. His love 
had been of dlent admiration, not expressible before ; now 
heroism found a tongue for him. 

* To-morrow, Patty,' said he, leaving her, * I shall not 
be idle; and I am not without hope that I will find some 
way to prove your innocence!' 

' Oh,' said ^e, * Tom, if I am made out guilty in this 
what shall I do? Ruined, lost, despised by every one ' 

* Not every one^ Patty. There is one at least who, should 
all else take up the lie^ will spurn it Ton can never be 
guilty to m e * 

* Stop, Tom ; do not speak thus. Ton may me it You 
will yet think as others think of me. Qo home, now. I 
know you mean well — kindly. I fsel it all — but — but — ' 
The tears choked her utterance. * Qo, Tom, go,' she said 



He hesitated, looked at her, caught the hand she mo- 
tioned him to depart with, pressed it fervently, and said, 
' Good night Patty. Do cheer up ; it will be all well yet ; ' 
and with heavy heart turned homewards, meditating a 
hundred schemes that night for bringing vengeance on the 
head of Mrs Balbirnie. 



CHIPS FROM MT LOG. 
No. xm. 

PASSAOR UP THB HOOOLT — OALCUTTA— OHARACTSR OF THl 
MATIVBS — SAIL TO BAHRAOKPORB— WKATUKB — OHOLEBA. 

Havinq to work up the river against a northerly wind, and, 
consequently, having to anchor during every ebb-tide, we 
requii^ five days to reach Calcutta. The first day's work 
took us only to the upper end of Sanger Island, where we 
anchored off Mud Point, and a party went on shore to spend 
the afternoon in shooting. The river here is four or five 
miles wide; the banks flat, and presenting nothing worth 
looking at Next day we made out about twenty miles 
morCi and brought up a little below Diamond Harbour. 
I noticed that while we were advancing with the last of 
the flood-tide, the water was actually ebbing from the 
banks, and the pilot told me that before the ebb ceases in 
the middle of the river, the water rises about three feet, on 
account of he tide setting in along the sides. On the 
third day the sailing became more interesting. The river 
was getting much narrower (about a mile in width per- 
haps), and the banks, though still quite flat were sprinkled 
over with native rillages nearly hidden among banyan, 
palm, tamarind, and other trees. Occasionally a small 
temple was visible, together with obelbks erected as marks 
for the pilots, and semaphores to transmit intelligence to 
Calcutta respecting the shipping. In the afternoon we 
anchored off Fultah, a collection of mud huts, with a single 
good house, which was formerly used as an inn. The in- 
habitants are chiefly yrai7 fomales, who are very clamorous 
in their invitations to passing strangers. Near this village 
we passed a fleet of strange-looking vessels belonging to 
the Maldiva Islands : they come up annually to Calcutta 
with the south-west monsoon, bringing cowries and other 
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native produce, and return home again when the monsoon 
changes. 

By the night-tide we dropped up to Roypoor, where we 
landed in the morning for another ramble among the trees 
and rice-fields. The bonks here were strewed with human 
f«kulls and bones, the remains of bodies that the Jackals 
had dragged out of the water and picked clean. At night 
we heard these animals screeoning like children among the 
woods. The mornings now began to get rather cold on 
the river; the thermometer at stmrise generally stood about 
60 deg. ; and having been so long accustomed to a higher 
temperature, we fblt this to be somewhat uncomfortable. 
The heat of the day, however, was very pleasant, the ther- 
mometer Tinging from 70 to 78 deg. 

The first view of tiie city, with the approach to it itirough 
Garden Reach, is really fine ; indeed, this is the only good 
view that Calcutta affords. After turning a sharp angle 
of the river, the fine vista of Garden Reach opens up at 
once, the company's botanic gardens being on the left hand, 
and a line of stately houses, their white walls and columns 
ritfing among green lawns and showy gardens, stretching 
away on the right Advancing ftuther, we see the exten- 
sive works of Fort William, with an imposing range of 
buildings half encircling the esplanade, the broad smooth 
river being also covered with shipping of all descriptions. 
We lay directly off one of the ghauts or landing-places, 
between the fort and the city ; so that every night at sun- 
set we had an opportunity of witnessing the splendid show 
on the broad rcmds of the esplanade when the inhabitants 
turned out for their evening drive. It was rather curious 
that the ship remained free of mosquitos all the way up 
the river till we anchored at Calcutta, when they imme- 
diately invaded us in great force, and made us pass a very 
uncomfortable night; by next night, however, we had 
mosquito-curtains rigged out, which enabled us to sleep 
in pence. It was only after sunset that these insects were 
very troublesome, and at no time did they appear to be of 
HO fierce and bloodthirsW a disposition as their friends at 
Singapore. What I suffered the first night on shore there, 
when there happened to be some apertures in the mosquito- 
curtains, let no one seek to realise. 

Among the Eng^sh reddents in Calcutta, pedestrianism 
is thoroughly at a discount It is not respectable to use 
your own organs of locomotion; and, even though one 
8hould be willing to brave public opinion, it is not agree- 
able to walk during the day on account of the hot sun, and 
in the cool of the evening it is difficult to get along the 
Htrcets for the crowds of natives ; hence I had little op- 
portunity of inspecting the city leisurely on foot, the omy 
way that I could ever trust to, if I wished to receive cor- 
rect impressions. Calcutta, however, has been sufficiently 
often described already, and fhrther details concerning its 
appearance, or the manners and customs of its population, 
are not much needed ; and if they were so, I do not consider 
myself qualified to furnish them, for not only were my op- 
portunities of observation limited (one must be better 
stocked with friends and rupees than I was, if he wishes 
to know Calcutta), but also, as my visit was rather un- 
satisfactory in several respects, ana as one's impressions 
of a place depend so much on the state of his mind and 
feelings at the time, I believe my account might turn out 
to be somewhat prejudiced, and therefore I shall merely 
throw together a few odds and ends about the town, with 
a notice of an excursion or two up the river. 

The most complete view of the city is obtained ttom the 
top of the Ochterlony Monument, which stands about the 
middle of the esplanade. The ascent is by a narrow wind- 
ing staur of 213 steps, leading to two outside galleries, the 
oue immediately above the other. From this elevation I 
could see the whole of the city, with a considerable extent 
of the surrounding country ; but the view could scarcely 
be called fine, for the whole was on such a dead level that 
the town appeared only as a uniform mass of stone and 
Hme placed in the centre of a boundless jungly plain. Not 
the slightest rising of the ground was anywhere percepti- 
ble ; and, except that an occasional tall tree appeanjd above 
its fellows, the horizon was as unbroken as if it had been 



formed by the sea. The only interesting objeeta <ben4c» 
the town) in this dreary flat were the river with tW aUp* 
ping on one side, and a distant view of a salt-water lalD»«i 
the other. The buildings in the immediate vkimij «tf te 
monument, such, as the fort, the govemmeDt-houae, and a 
few churches with spires, appeared to considerable fldva»- 
tage, but the others were lost in the general masa. 

Calcutta stretches along the river for more tiMA tbvee 
miles, and extends backwards about a mile and & JbaO. 
Between the hoosee and the river nms a long atree* oalled 
the * Strand,' and on this I walked northwards one m$^ 
upwards of a mile, but was at length obliged to turn bad^ 
on account of the crowds of natives and AoeteMr (emaU 
oarts drawn l^ two bullocks) that obstrweted tk» load. 
Under the banyan trees that skirted the river I SMPVawy 
small images of gocb, with Uunps and feetoeni of flawen 
before them. At one pUioe a band of retigioaa bcggate 
were sitting in a semi-cirele by the roadskiei ftdr naked 
bodies covered with white dust (dried mnd frem tke Oai«as 
it had likely been), and their tong, <firty, matled hmtrmar- 
rounded by garlands 6f reddish flowers. They keft vp a 
low monotonous *chant to attract the atlea^n of pasMrt- 
by. In the English part of the oi^ there are many fee 
public and private buildings, but acsroely enough to jnaii^ 
the term * uty of Palaces,' which the vanity of the iaiiaM- 
tants has caused them to assume for it Thm taolj aqfwan 
in the city (Tank Square) is iif great extent, eanh sid* 
measuring more than a ftirlong, so that the whole cirooii 
exceeds half a nule ; it receives its name from an iiiiaw iwii 
reservoir of water dug in its centre. Throughout the town 
tiiere are a good many of these ^tanks' for the porpese «f 
keeping a supply of water for domestie and pnlilie nasi. 
On the south side of the square there is a marble statneef 
Warren Hastings enclosed in a small buildiig of MeMi 
In Dhurrumtolla Street there is a beautifal mm^ati, er 
Mohammedan place of prayer, erected (as seen by an in- 
scription) by Prince (Phoolan Mohumed, son ef Tippoe 
Sultan. Its roof is covered with domes and minarelB 



mounted by gilt balls, and in the court aroand it was ettni 
to be seen a company of Mussulmans perforonag ibeir de- 
votions. In the same street there is also a very handmaM 
Roman Catholic church, constructed of brisk, and 
anted on the outside so as to appear quite white and 
Many of the fine houses are built in the same s^k^ Imc 
others are pUstered so as to resemble freestone. The 
baiaars that exist numerously throu^ut the tevn are 
merely narrow streets full of small shops where eferything 
may be got It is no easy task to get through onev tm ae- 
oount of the importunities of the native dealers; and a 
person must sometimes use physical force to get away fttMA 
them. Passing along in a palankeen you are 
stunned by their clamours : * Silks here, sir,' — * 
shawls here, sir,' — *Hats, hats,' — * Boots, cheap boot% 
sir,' — * Woollen clothes here, sir, just your site,' — * Want 
ready-made shirts, sir?'—' My shop best, Bir,'-^<No, thai 
man cheat ; come here, sir I ' — and such like cries in Babel 
oonftision. 

In reference to the Chinese I had occasion to remark limt 
I never suffered myself nor did I see others suftr, 
their want of honesty, but I cannot say the same of 
lying Hindoos; and I would recommend any one that 
has dealings with such unsorupidoas traders, by all means 
to keep 'wide awake.' Among servants, too, of whstn sod 
useless crowds are required about every house, it is in 
vain to seek for honesty as a qualification ; indeed, if one 
of this class proves an acquisition otilierwise, has masker 
dares not charge 1dm with Ids peculations, or be woald 
run the risk of sedng him take leave with all tlie d^ni^ 
of injured innocence. The labourers also, or ' eooties,' as 
they are generally called, are an unwilling, nerreiess sst, 
that require constant oversight beforu they ean be got to do 
their work. I have seen on board ship, the matter cf twenty 
big fellows pulling, screaming^ and stamping, with mie 
standing aput, whose sole duty was to clap his hands and 
keep up a sort of song for the rest to keep time by, aU for 
the purpose of heaving up a cask or bale of goods, that 
four or five English sailors, with a * cheerily men. eh!' 
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woqM hxtft bad on the deok in a twinkling. By an on- 
looker Hke nyMlf Uds mi^ be taken as a good joke^an 
int«re0«faig ezhft^tktn of human natore; but to those that 
hate tbe reBponsibiliW of getting the work done it is qmte 
hearti|»reakkig, and they oan soaroely keep their hands off 
tbei^ In Mpe manned with Bengalee lasoars it is no 
vnooBonum thing for tlw mates to enforce th^ orders by 
blotrB* fcr whieh, when thej arrive in pert, they get re- 
priinniiiitwt and lined— a reanH that is no donbt quite pro- 
per; 4^ corporeal pvrishment is a very degrading thing, 
an4 niKHdd never be had rsoonrse to bttt from the sternest 
uK e tft n tlj ; but let the most patient man on earth take snch 
a BMCn's berth, and if he do not feel inolined to try an oo- 
easAoaal appBoatien of a handspike or a rope's end, it is 
mor* thaa I slnrald ezpeot from human nature. 

lAbcMr h dieap in CaleBtta, and so it may well be, for 
ttweni vnhie is very amalL Hoose servants may be had 
from fisor to eiglil rupees a month, aooording to thdr duties, 
and tiMyind themeelvee in food. Ooolies get three or 
four «nnas* a day. The food of the natives (rioe with a 
small pattiao of vegetables, and ocoasionally a little fish 
and «nrcy itoff ) is so eheap that I believe they can main- 
t iin 1ft for about one anna a day. The minute subdivision 
of Uboor that exists among servants lias resulted I believe 
quite an mneh from their cunning indolence as from the 
intmBDoe of caste; and now that Englishmen in India are 
finding it neoesnry to live more economically and keep 
smaller estabHslmients than at a former period, such dis- 
tioektoms area good deal broken down. Were an explana- 
tion nought of these bad phases of the native character, it 
maj be sasd that thev are induced partly by the enervating 
cliBaate, partly by the wretohed mi debasing system of 
TiligiooB culture, and, to some degree, perhaps, by the 
diii^Mtifin of the English— cunning and deceit being the 
rentfent weapo ns that the weak can use against the strong ; 
and 1 am also ready to admit that my impressions may 
have been derirod from partial and insufficient data, and 
ai^ thereiBre not to be applied to the mass without some 
mMMcwiftons; but certainly the lower orders of natives 
a ppang ed to me a most unamiable race. In their religious 
awasluu to fov^gners, in their lanness, and cringing ser- 
viKly when anything was expected, they contrasted strongly 
witk the Cfainescv and my opinion of the hitter was rai^dd 
by the oemparison. 

lb return to my own proceedings. I had an excursion 
up tbe river one day with a oarty as fiir as Barraokpore, 
abetfl lisKteett milea above Calcutta. We started at the 
CfiinnKQeement fxt the flood-tide in a * loliOt* a large boat 
propdied by six oars» and having a sort of house built on 
the srfter part of it As we preceded upwards I saw, at 
the ttorth end of the city, the place set apart for the Hin- 
deea to bom tlieir dead. Some piles were smouldering 
away, and a troop of adjutan^bird8 were stalking about, 
waitfng to psi^e of what the fire might leave unoon- 
pawnd. The poorer classes cannot afford sufficient fire- 
wood to effect complete combustion, and hence the bodies 
Are often merely scorched and then thrown into the river, 
i^wre they frirnish food to kites, adjutant-birds, carrion- 
cn>m, je^ls, &o. Bodies were every day to be seen 
floating past the ship with crows Ftandiog on them tear- 
ing up their flesh, while a Brabminy-kito would occasion- 
ally make a swoop down and carry off a share of the feast 
in bis ctews. The corpses would sometimes get across our 
chain-cable and spread a disagreeable effluvium over the 
ship until cleared away : the cook at the same time might 
be filling Ids keiHe fi^m the ship's side. 

After getting fiUrly beyond the city, the banks of the 
river an the way to Barraokpore were very beautiful, and 
p rese n ted more of an orimtal appearance than anything I 
had previously seen. Native villages, composed of mud 
htflsirith curved thatched roofo ; numerous ' ghauts ' with 
lima ef Small pagodas flanking the central arcade, and, at 
the bottom of Hm steps, crowds of men and women per- 



• A rapes k ncntniHy eonated two shUlhiffs. and an anna, being one- 
iUtf«ntti of a rupee, wmxid therefore be equiU to threehalf^nce : 



fonuing thoir morning ablutions, thinking thus to get 
washed away by the sacred waters of the Cbnges at once 
their physical and their moral imptfritief ; country houses 
of Europeans, situated in fine parlu ; residences of wealthy 
baboos ; Hindoo teroples^ with their strange and vaiied 
architecture ; and the whole embosomed in noble forest- 
trees, interspersed with an underwood of floweriag shrubs, 
— were some of the features ef the scene that passed before 
us. We landed first at Serampore, formerly a Danish set- 
tlement, and famous in the missionary annuls of India ; it 
is now a quiet, deserted-looking place. Passing over to 
the (ast bank of the river, we next hinded at Barmckpore, 
a town occupied chiefly as a military station, there being 
generally five or six regiments of native infiintry kept in 
it. The governor and some of the chief people of Calcutta 
have also country residences here. At the south end of 
the town is an extensive park intersected by pleasant 
walks and drives, and containing a few cages of wild ani- 
mals. From that position the iTew of Serampore on the 
other side was very fine, a row of large buildings fronting 
the river appearing to great advantage. The afternoon 
turned out so hot that we were obliged to give up walking 
and remain in the bolio ; in the oool of the evening we 
turned homewards, and arrived among the shipping at 
gunfire. 

The weather, during January and Febmary, wan delight- 
ful : cold enough at night to make a blanket agreeable, 
and not uncomfortably hot during the day. The thermo- 
meter at sunrise varied from 60 to 66 d^^ and through 
the day from 70 to 78 deg. In March the weather became 
very hot, the temperature ranging from ^5 to 80 deg. in 
the morning, and 82 to 90, and even it6 in the course of 
the day. The most pleasant and healthy season ai Cal- 
cutta is during the height of the north-east nionsuon, or 
firom November to February. In April and May the days 
are very hot (the thermometer, however, seldom rising 
above 96 deg.) ; but at this time tiiere are frequent cold 
squalls and rain from the north-west during tiie night, 
and the sudden check which these give to perspiration is 
thought to be one of the chief causes of the prevalence of 
cholera at this season. In June, July, and August (while 
the south-west monsoon blows), the rain pours down in 
torrents, and the nights are generally so close and hot that 
a refreshing sleep can seldom be obtained. This is what 
people complain most of^ and new comers especially find 
themselves very uncomfortable, being generally at the 
same time tormented with prickly heat In September 
and October the rains wear off, and the sun^s ravs, acting 
on the marshy surface of the previously inundated country, 
give rise to remittent fevers and agues In abundance. 

While we were at Calcutta ^in 1846), cholera broke out 
early in March, and made considerable havoc both on shore 
and among the shipping. A melancholy case happened 
with ourselves, of a young man that we had brought round 
a^ a passenger from Chiim. Having lost his wife by cholera 
a few days previously, and, having no friends in Calcutta, we 
asked him to come on board again and live a few daye with 
us, until his mind should get composed, and he should be 
able to resume his occupation. He was very thankful to 
accept this inritotion, and accordingly came. Early next 
morning he called me up to say that he felt very un- 
well, and, while detailing to me his symptoms, his Umbs 
were seised with cramp. As the truth flashed on his 
mind he started from nis couch, stood erect, with out- 
stretched arms, and as he gased on the convulsive work- 
ing of the muscles, and the involuntarv clenching of lus 
filers, he exclaimed, * Ah, doctor, that s the disuse that 
takes a man off!' I gave him what feeble encourage* 
ment I could, but he knew the fiital signs too well, and, 
merely shaking liis head, laid himself dowh quietly to die. 
Knowing there would be little time to spare, he immedi- 
ately told me what was to be done with his things on shore, 
and where his keys, letters, &Cn were to be found, telling 
me also the addresses of some of his relations, in order that 
I might write and inform them of his death. He likewise 
bade me send on shore for a person that he was anxious to 
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should oome. In spite of all we caald do, the disease r»> 
pidly advanced, but, after a few hours of suffering, its tio- 
lent manifestions ceased entirelj, and he was left in com- 
paratiye ease. He now thought he was to recoTer, and, 
while his voice was getting husky and his eyes dim, he re- 
marked, with a forced and ghastly smile, * Well, doctor, 
haven't I got over it wondeirfblly ; I surely was very ilL* 
He then took a fancy that lie should like to see how he 
looked, and for this purpose asked for a mirror. I endea- 
voured to divert him fh)m this, but he insisted on it, and 
accordingly the glass was brought On seeing his sunken 
eyes, and the dusky leaden hue of his contracted features, 
he turned shudderingly away and said, ' That's just as my 
poor wife looked.' These were about the last words he ut- 
tered ; he sank gradually and wiUiout pain into inseni^ 
bility, and died about mid-day. 



A DIRGE FOB THE FLOWER& 
A dirgs for tbe nowera— ttio fUr younn^ FlowenI 

That blooMMii'd tho Spring-time through; 
That ihone so bright, In the golden llfl^t, 

When the Summer ikies were bine; 
TbaX. deok'd tbe way, when their rich array 

The Antnmn woods pat on; 
And wither'd and died with that leai^ pride, 

And now, alasl are gone. 

A dirge for the Flowers— the fUr jonng Flowers 1 

Hie mde blasts o'er them sing, 
And November drear, to wrap their bier, 

A mist/ pall doth bring; 
No chorister sweet, fh>m its green retreat; 

Ponrs now to them the lay; 
No poet tskes, Ibr their sweet sakes, 

Throngfa the woods and meads his way. 

A dirge fbr the Flowers— the (Ur yonng FlowenI 

That smiled in the maiden's breast, 
And brighten'd the gloom of the lonely toml^ 

And the cottage- window drest: 
Gave half its glee to infSuicy, 

And gladden'd ttie heart of age, 
And made earth look like an open book 

With a richly-storied psge^ 

A dirge far the Flowers— the ftir yonng Flowers! 

That are smit by the hand of death : 
Their mingled dyes ^ad not oar eyes, 

We inhale no more their breath ; 
Fragrance is fled, and beauty's dead, 

That made \\fb half divine, 
And a shadow blade steals o'er the track 

TWrards which our steps incline. 

A dirge for the Flowers— the &Ir yonng Flowers ! 

And a dirge for the Friends who lie. 
Silent and cold, in the clinrchyard mould, 

'Neath the all-embracing »ky I 
They wait, like the flowers, for the genial hours^ 

For the Resurrection bright— 
To burst from the gloom of their earthy tomb, 

Clad in the robes of light 

A dirge «Dr the Flowers— the felr young Flowers I 

And a dirge for tbe porting Tear! 
Let us not repine though a band benign 

Conduct us to the bier: 
Of the Joys now fled, of the Friends now dead, 

Let us think with a chasten'd grie^ 
And not dciipond, but look beyond 

This span of life so bri^! H. a Adams. 



PHILOSOPHICAL MANNERS. 

The Duke of Buckingham that wrote the play of the ' Re- 
hearsal ' once said, that it was very complaisant to be of 
another man's opinion before knowing what it was. This 
is one of those graceliil shafts of irony which is aimed at 



the * Tes, yes,' of an excellent listener, or tbe genet 
anticipation of those dinner-p«rties where the kuigfa ba 
before the joke of the entertainer is finished. Pope's at 
and easy method of obtaining the character of a wiee I 
is, when a person tells you his opinion, to comply wici 
A man, therefore, has nothing to do but to agree witii 
neighbour's opinion, both before and after haTing bear^ 
and he gains a character for wisdom and oomplaisn 
If, indeed, Buckingham's peliteness or Pope's wisdom % 
exemplified as broadly as they have described tbeu,^ 
one would be lodged on as insul^ and tbe other j» M 
tntioD of conscience. But the disguises of balanced 4 
sideration, tbe veil of conditional expressions, polbbee 
insult into good manners and transforms a lie ioio 
wisdom of the world. j 

It is Apity that politeness should tell lies or leainiDg I 
mde. The one forfeits all our respect, and we can nef^ 
love the other. Yet educated men, by their habits a 
manners, belong to one or other of these two scboela, tl 
study and the drawing-room. Do we not see disappoia 
roent charmed into delight at tbe graceful refusal of { 
man of fashion P Did not Sheridan melt the heart en 
of a bailiff P And how sour a favour is from a man absorl 
ed in mathematics ! He tells us plainly that mathennatk 
are more pleasant to him than we are. There muat aure^ 
be something in mere manners, if their efiVets are « 
powerful for good or evil. To tbe man of fashion Uk; 
are everything, to the man of mathematics they u 
nothing. The mere man of fashion has no knowledge 4 
the great questions which are woven into the constitoiief 
of things ; to him the theory of the universe turns on th 
shape of his coat. The man of mathematics, graaping a 
realities, sweats and struggles with a volcanic action tba 
violates all the laws of grace and beauty. Are the tw| 
thinffs, then, incompatible P Is it not possible that inwarj 
depth and ardour can ally themselves with external re* 
commendations P We have many examples of this happ] 
union. Many men, such as Goethe, have equally exem< 
plified the profound philosopher and tbe accomplished 
gentleman. Indeed, Goethe is so far a proof that trJ 
philosophy and gentlemanly beuring are intimately oqd^ 
nected. There is something so generous, so eatholie, and sd 
kindly, in philosophy, whenever one goes deep enough, thai 
its spirit gradually comes from the understanding to tbfl 
manners. The manners of sach a philosophy by their very 
nature are brilliant and sincere. A shallow philosopher 
is always known by his violence^ his petty dislikes, and 
party feelings. 

When the philosopher, however, actually moves in thi 
parti-coloured throng of the drawing-room, he finds then 
room for more than mere etiquette. He finds the valM 
of the great book of fashionable life, in wbieh every bub 
and e^erj woman is a new page of wonder. He looks 
steadily on its solemn frivolities, and is deeply interested 
in its elaborate insipidity ; for the colours which eater 
into the great picture of existence are of wonderful variety ; 
and be knows that they most be all contemplated befor« 
he can form in his mind a just image of the original. Tbe 
dazzling light of tbe assembly will illuminate even tb« 
dim vista of the past. All the criticism of Nlebuhr can- 
not exhume the past times in their own freshness. But 
where criticism ends, imagination begins ; for it alone can 
fill up the skeleton which criticism builds, with that liviof 
texture, colour, and form, which give life to the d<*ad boon, 
and form tbe liuk of sympathy between the most distaot 
ages : and imagination must dip its pencil in the present 
for its tints, — or nowhere. 

The manners of most people come from tboir tenpen- 
ment, and are also in some degree the reflection of tbe 
manners of those they are accustomed to see around them. 
In free countries individual temperament will have swar, 
producing, in con i unction with cirilisation, that variety 
of character which is the brilliant field of the dramatist. 
In absolute monarchies there is a dead level ; Um idio- 
syncrasy of the individual is swallowed «p in that of tbe 
nation. In the time of Loui3 XIV., for inataoce^ tbi 
great lords endeavoured to afifect his unaffected dignity. 
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Btliis aiTeeUtion of the vaot of affecUtioD they were 
|t«ted by the inferior lords and the members of the 
rliaaenta. The servants of the members were not far 
yixkdy but copied their masters with as stately an anxiety. 
lerj motion bad its rules, and every attitude its prin- 
dea. £veB the denizens of the kitchen polished iMWts 
111 the ^ish of their masters, and delivered a card, 
te » provincial actor in a tragedy, with an averted face. 
ciety was as {lolisbed as a mirror, looked as profound, 
t wtm in reality as shallow. In those happy regions 
lere men live under the first laws of nature, the manners 
Itbe iodividaid are not much different from those of the 
Itioa. This was tha condition of the ancient Saxons, 
fd H is at this day the condition of the people of Araby 
' ) Bl fls t . The manners of such nations are homogeneous. 
RdividoalUy is unknown, except as a more marked de- 
"^lofmeot ai tha national character. As civilisation ad- 
, Bocialy insensibly arranges itself into* classes, ac- 
j to pnrsoits and abilities, and these classes as in- 
QsiUy aeqnire different standards of behaviour. In a 
iliaed Boetoty how different is the statesman from Che 
1 1 But in rude societies tliere is no such dis- 
oy ; a ehearacUr is only known by bis more eager 
ing, his more reckless gambling, or for hospitality 
beyond compare. It is plain, then, that manners, light 
tad unimportant as they may seem to be, are, like every 
Ibtag else, interwoven some way or other in every thing 
else, and are connected with the deepest workings of civi- 
lisatioo. It was a saying of a fine mathematician, that 
the minotest particle of dost that danced in the sunbeam 
was guided by the same laws which regulated the motions 
of the mighty systems of the heavens. So, in like man- 
ner, the most insignificant gesture is governed by the same 
laws which bring empires to glory or ruin. Let the stu- 
dent, therefore, forswear his books for a time, and come 
out and look at the great book of society as it actually is, 
not as it is represented in books. He will find that the 
better half even of philosophy is learned out of the study. 
The mere book-worm is certainly a respectable man, and 
he is very osefbl. It is he who tunnels in dark places, 
and brings to light unknown facts. But he is not a man. 
He eoold not be set np as the representative of humanity. 
His mind is out of proportion ; it is plethoric in Greek, 
and sapless in a sympathy with the universe. It is an in- 
telligent sympathy with the whole universe, and that 
alone, which makes the true philosopher and the polished 
gentleman. 



MONSIEUR ST ASFRE'S DOG. 

Iir a little town of one of the southern departments of Prance 
there fived, a few years ago, an old man, whose retired life 
was a sabjed of much wonder and speculation to the vulgar. 
H de St Asfre, ancient President of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates of Bourdeaux, after having gathered together the 
renmants of an immense fortune from the revolutionary 
chaos, had ensconced himself in an old Gothic mansion 
in the town of Tarbes, where, without other domestic than 
an old and &ithful servant, he devoted his life to the culti- 
vation of a large garden well-stocked with precious shrubs, 
and oonsecrated the time be was not so engaged to read- 
ing and to the study and oontemplation of those great 
authors who adorned the earlier epochs of French litera- 
ture. AL St hsSre was a man of rare accomplishments, 
and be etill preserved the prestige of his meridian powers, 
although he had now attained his eighty-fifth year. He 
bad been the oontemporary and friend of the President 
^lontesquieu ; he had known in his younger days the Pre- 
sident Henault ; in his riper years he had carried on an 
intimate correspondence with Malesheibes, with Chalotais, 
and with all the illustrious meiobers of the French magis- 
tracies. The ootiversations of the old man retained all the 
inflatnces of his precious friendships. The hours which 
be had been privileged to pass amongst these illustrious 
reBflS cX the old court days bad enabled him not only 
tp^pultivate the intellect but to refine the heart; but few 
Vare admitted into the modest retreat of M. St Aafre, and. 



, by a wonderful perversion of affection, the tendency of his 
friendships or acquaintanceships was always to diminish, 
{ When NL St Asfre came first to dwell at Tarbes, the most 
J respectable and wealthy of the inhabitants had paid theii 
devoirs to him, and had formed quite a club of respectful 
and interested visiters; but M. St Asf^ from his age, his 
manners, and habits of lif^ was a stranger to the allure- 
ments of society, and he circumscribed the number of his 
visits and visiters according to certain ideas of rank and 
fortune. The general commandant of division, the prefect, 
and one or two Amctionaries of the judiciary order, com- 

Sleted the circle of his visiters, if we except young Edward 
enard, who, by some mystery in the order of exceptions, 
was admitted to the old man's house and particular regard. 
What are the friendships of this world, after all, but plea- 
sant attractions? There are in all men the two elements 
of attraction and repulsion. There are in all men the qua- 
lities which we love or which coincide with ours, and those 
with which we have no sympathy. Where the afBnities 
are in excess thei-e will be excessive attracUon or friend- 
ship, and where the repuhuons are strong and active there 
will be coldness and disgust The genera), prefect, and 
members of judiciary, had few tastes in common with those 
of St Asfre. They did not care for solitude, for shrubs, 
and the old authors ; and they came to drink St Asfre's 
wine and show their civility, more than to enjoy his criti- 
cisms or listen to his prelections. With Edward Senard 
the case was infinitely different The young man was 
poor, and friendless, and of humble origin, that is, accord- 
ing to the adventitious manner of estimating birth ; but he 
was industrious, patient, high-souled, and virtuous, and in- 
tellectual withal, and he regarded his acquaintance with 
M. St Asfre as one of those lucky interpositions of prori- 
denoe which so often conduce to the education and eleva- 
tion of the great-minded poor. He listened to M. St Asfre 
with the most profound respect, stored up his instructions 
in his heart, and really loved him as a son. M. St Asfre 
of himself was a most attractive and venerable old man, 
but by some wonderful operation of inexplicable zoological 
affection, he had rendered himself^ at the same time, one 
of the most repulsive of old men. If M. St Asfre's taste 
had iuduced him, like the Caliph Motakar, to tame a few 
lions and keep them leaping about his garden, or, like 
Rnigeet Singh, to cultivate amicable relations wiUi a tiger, 
people might have borne the terror of his acquaintance for 
the oriental romance connected therewith ; but the object 
of M. St Asfre's affection was an animal of the canint 
species, even more disgusting than that most disgusting <A 
all dogs, Marryat's * Snarlev Tow.' The dog of the preel- 
dent was old and ugly, and, in remembrance of a parlia> 
mentary antipathy, he had called him Maupeou, the nami 
of Louis XV. s chancellor, who was the first to wield the 
axe of reform in the parliament of Paris, and was judged 
on that account, by the old ex-magistrate, to be the pre 
cursor of the Revolution. The dog Maupeou, then, was ok 
and ugly, quarrelsome and diseased. It was like some q 
Shakspeare's heroes — ftiU of bad humours and fierce anti 
pathies. The heels of men and calves of human legs wen 
objects of its fierce detestation, or rather of its fierce attAch 
ment, for it intermitted few opportunities of fixing its tunk? 
in all that presented themselves to it, and M. St Ahfr« 
usually so discriminating and just, smiled at these dent« 
manifestations of his favourite, and consoled the sufferer 
by assuring them that Maupeou acted thus in accordano 
with his nature. However satisfactory this explanatioi 
might seem, Maupeou at last drove away ever^bidy fro« 
M. St Asfre's house but General St ou, the prefect, an 
young Edward Senard. M. Tomas, the prefect, was a littj 
fat man, with a round, rubicund face. He looked as if )r 
had carried a tun of wine to the house of M. St Asfre ever 
time that he visited him. His form was compressed inl 
most athletic proportions, just as if he had grown up, Ul| 
a Carian, in spite of the compressive weights he had bor^ 
on his head from infancy. To this functionary Maupefl 
had paid most marked attentions, by frequently Icuvio 
the marks of his teeth in his flesh. M. Tomas bore tl 
abominable inflictions referred to with much tem)»or. untl 
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losing command over hinuielf one day, he kicked Mao- 
peon through below a table, orer a stool, nnd right to 
the foot of M. St Asfre*8 faateail, and forthwith bade fare- 
well to the old Gothic tower of Tarbt* s in a Aiming pas- 
sion. 

If M. Tomas was short and thick, (}enerfil St Gron was 
his Tery opposite. He was tall, tliin, and grim, and look- 
ed as if be hod been nnreed in a hot-hoose and watered 
every morning. His long grej monstaches hang over his 
upper lip like a hedge of fUrze, and he could move them 
like the whiskers of a cat His grey eyes were full of 
choler and pride, and his fhee foreboded great severity of 
character. Maupoou had made many attacks upon the 
heels of the general's military boots, which of course the gene- 
ral had treated with military contempt He had indeed 
made sundry disparaging reflections upon Maupeou's dis- 
gusting appearance, character, and odour, which had called 
Jorth M. St Asfre's not very amicable rejoinders, but the 
general had never come to an open rupture with the fi^ 
vourite of his friend. While engaged in discussing some 

. point of history one day, however, General St Grou allow- 
ed his hand (o drop carelessly by his side, at which Mau- 
peou, ever on the watch, made a ftirious munch. With the 
speed of lu;htiung, St Grou caught him by a convenient ex- 
tremity of his body, and with a vigorous and herculean 
swing; 8«it him through a window, carrying sash and glass 
with him in his flight, until he lay hora ds combat in the 
garden. 

Nobody could bear Uaupeou, but all who knew him made 
vehement protestations of loving M. St Asft^ M. Tomas 
and General St Grou had been unable to love the dog; but 
they professed solemnly to love the man, and intermitted 
no opportunity, even aifter these ruptures, of asking him 
what they oouSd do to serve him. Independently of bat- 
ing Maapeou, the prefect and general had mutuall v imbibed 
a perfect detestation of Edward Senard, and their anti- 
pathy increased in proportion to the increase of M. St 
Asfre's love. * He is a human Maupeou,* they would ex- 
cUdm ; ' what apity it is that he and the brute do not fell 
out every day.* If ever the dull eye of the dog fell kindly 
on any human befaig save his master, it was on Ed- 
ward Senard; but, as necessity dissolves the friendships 
of both dogs and men, the poor youUi, who had some- 
times dreaimed of honour and flune, was at last con- 
strained to leave Tarbes, and go to Paris, in order to 
earn hii bread, and so Maupeon and M. St Asfre were 

' left alone. 

Perhaps the most fdendlcss creature in this world is 
an ugly ill-natured dog, who has lost a doating master. 
Let ^e gentle-hearted reader, then, judge of Maupeon's 
condition when M. St Asfre died. The old parliamentarian 
had not died, however, without making an eflfort to provide 
fer his canine fevourite a friend. He had left him to M. 
Tomas, General St Grou, or Edward Senard conditionally, 
and that condition was, * whichever of them desired most to 
keep him for his master's sake.* M. Tomas was reclining in 
his feuteuil, with his napkin thrown over his head ; Goie- 
ral St Grou was sententiously discussing a question of 
fortification with the Abbe Pierre; and Edward Senard 
was sitting penning a sonnet in his garret in the Place de 
la Concord when an intimation was handed to each to 
appear as hdrs and legatees to M. St Asfre at Tarbes, when 
the state of the deceased's affairs would be administered 
by his attorney. General St Grou and M. Tomas smiled 
grimly as they saluted each other in M. St Asfre's par- 
lour; they bowed distantly to Edward, shook hands cor- 
dially with M. St Grammont the attorney, and then seated 
tiiemselvee upon tibe chairs which they had often occupied, 
and which they had only vacated when Idaupeou had be- 
come intolerable. 

« Gentlemen,' said M. Grammont, smiling, * the legacy 
of M. St Asfre is conditional, and tiiat condition of course 
renden its aooeptance a voluntary act It is a singular 
leguijf I do confess, but ouf departed friend was a sbign- 
lar man. He was singularly learned, edngularly rich, and 
Wiognlar in his attachments. He bequeatibs to you, Gene- 
ral St Grov, his dear dog Maupeou.' 



General St Grou sprung to his feet, as 7 he Bad b«a 
shot, and the red flusn of rage oversprsad his eonnfena— 
in a moment * Oh, I see! ' he cried, stanqphig iq» aol 
down the room, * M. St Astte never forgave me A M 
throw, and this is his revenge. I wonld oid^ tii^4HW 
fer the pleasure of shootmg him.' 

* The conditions are that yon take oave Of Uv,' 
M. St Grammont, calmly, * or you do not hare idtt.* 

< Then all the care I wonld take of him woolcl b» tf n 
reached a tanpit,' said the ferocious old soldier. 

* Perhaps M. Tomas wonld accept ? ' said the Oool lKWy% 
turning to the corpulent prefect 

* I would almost accept the ofSce oTjmbEe 
fer the nonce to hang him,' cried the !n<ngn«n( ^__^ 
'To leave his ugly snarling dog tome! I thongbtlb^lab 
me better!' and M. Tomas stalked up and down Ibe rMk 
also in a fiirious heat and in distant imitttOdA oTIto 
general. 

*Poor Maupeout' said Edward SeQkr^ 
ward, and smiling, * Uien I suppose he now 
Then let me have him, M. St Qraromont; I ncotfi^&k 
pleasure the legacy of my dear old friend.' 

* Indeed, he will be both a burdensome and & Aapm 
able gift ' laid the attorney, looking fixedly aft flM fO« 
youth. 

*Not to me,' said Edward, frankly. <t loved Ub tt» 
ter, and I shall keep him for his sake. Let me hnt At 
do& please.' 

* You hear, gentlemen, he accepts,' said the 
turning with a quiet smile to ^e prefect and gezieraL 

* A gift that must be extremely acceptable to one of tt 
nature,' was the almost simultaneous response otiLf^ 
mas and his friend. 

The attorney made no answer, but threw opea e^D«v 
when Blaupeou, snorting and wheeling staggered tntttii 
room. 

At sight of St Grou and M. Tomas, ibe latent eiMC^ 
of his canine nature flashed up, and he uttered M/mil 
most discordant and menacing growls. 

' You see, my young friend,' said the attoniey, mTilijiilii 
ingly, as he pointed to the ugly cur. 

'Yes, I see,' said the youth, as he patted hhn on tehod 
*Poor Maupeou ! poor Maupeou I Fll provide A vrann e8^ 
's sake, or It diaU £0 iMxdwtt 



ner for thee for thy 
me.' 

The old animal turned his eves lo the joaag un, 
wagged his tail in sign of recognition ; then utterinf a sud- 
den growl, he rushed at the legs of M. Tomiis and tto 
genenil ; and the ardour of his nature having carried Idia 
beyond the limits of prudence in his pasaioB, lie ezfdred 
with his teeth in M. Tomas's stocking. 

'Come,' cried the young man, as he disengaged the dog 
from the leg of the fiirious M. Tomas. ' Come, old Hanpeoe, 
you must learn good manners ; ' and he pa^ed 1dm kindly 
on the head. 

' He is dead,' said the attorney. ' He is dead,* grinned 
General St Grou. * He has taken his last bite now,* oied 
M. Tomas, as he administered his last kick. 

' I oongratulate you, M. Senard,' said tiie ntteney; 
' you have lost the dog but have gained a fortune. TiwtHS 
gentlemen, by what chances the fetes trr us ;' and he read 
the foUowmg extract :— * To whoever of the three Mmk 
specified willingly accepts Maupeou, and p r omi se s to 
dierish him for my sake, without other idea of reward, I 
bequeath, at the poor dog's death, the «um <^nkiety thov- 
sand firancs.' ' These are vours, monsieur,' said the atia>- 
ney, shaking hands with the poor young poet 

M. Senard now occupies one of the most pleasant mtk 
retreats in France. His house is a model of beeo^hii 
garden one among a thousand, his wife as sweet *sa GUna 
rose, and his children as beauuftil and sprig^y as u e uaij 
birds. In his parlour, dining-room, and bed-eba&AMtv an 
portraits of M. St AsiVe; and hi the garden, fin A beaatM 
cage, is the stuffed effigy of old Maupeou. M. Tteas mti 
General St Grou never forgave M. St Asfre, iMiottgb thev 
tried to console themselves by cracking Jokes oto Bl Sensti^ 
and calling him a dog*s heir. 



THE FADING LEAF. 

1^ k b tbe nature of oar menUl ooatUtation to reeeire 
H^ta m^ coQTej ttem to others, by emhleoos. The erident 
leaaoD of tfab is becsose there is no other vsy id which 
Ibss esii h»«o easily comprehended, or so dearly unfolded, 
the mind, therefore, is continually searching for objects 
«1M may be held up to Tiew as visible and clear indices 
io its conceptions. 

Thefiinter knows no other language bat that of emblems, 
fie spreads them out upon his canvass ; we gase upon the 
I |ict«i^ liid while not a word is spoken, the nooet thrilling 
itQiy maybe unraT^Ied to us. The poet, it is true, depends 
ma xwn the beauty of bis language— his flowing num- 
bvs. But what would the perfection of his style gam him, 
fare |t not for the striking imagery which he draws from 
die gieai storehouse of emblems? Nor can the philosopher 
do witl^Nit them. Heoven coostmets a miniature planetary 
tftUm, $md d/ it describes the various evolutions and re- 
IstiiFopositioiM of those great bodies which are hanging in 
space. Even tnihs once clearly teen, may come to us with 
attfilrid power, if accompanied with some striliing analogy. 
Ve maf receive from the mouth of another a correct de- 
scription of some noted building which we have never seen ; 
botif we can look upon a picture of that edifice, we can 
aore dWtincti^ imagine the reality. Just so is it with com- 
parisons. Suitable emblems always make the outlines of 
the ideal more definite ; and even where we have visible 
demonstrations of truth, the eflfeet of suitable comparisons 
is Bfver loet. Nor has our benevolent Creator been unmind* 
fol of this fiact in his construction of the nuterial universe. 
He has created innumerable objecta, and ordained various 
opeiatioaa of nature, which assist us in our inquiries after 
tnitb--en>ecia]ly those truths connected with the eternal 
wd&re or the immortal souL 

God not only plainly declares to us those truths so im- 
portant (br us to know ; but, in the same sacred book, be 
seeks to impress our minds more deeply by presenting them 
tkiooglbtbe medium of emblems fomiliar to us. The trans- 
forming power of the Holy Spirit is compared to wind. 
'The wted Uoweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof but canst not tell whence it oometh and 
vbiiher at goeth : so is every one that is bom of the Spirit.' 
The wicked are likened to a ' troubled sea whose waters 
canoot rest, but cast up mire and dirt.' But in regard to 
DO one truth is there such a nrofusion of figures applied, 
as the wasting away and deatn of the body, and the con- 
Epquent vanity of all earthly things. Life is compared to 
a %iog poc^,— -a weaver's shuttle,— a flower that blooms 
and (|uickly dies,— ^to clouds that vanish away. * We are 
of yestenUy and know nothing, because our days upon earth 
are a sfaadow.' The striking emblems which nature pre- 
sfnts ars frequently brought forward, and we are urged by 
the lessoo th«>y reach to be mindful of the frail tenure by 
which we -ftiold this earthly eiisteoce. Hut, reader, there 
is one emblem which at this season of the year is con- 
tinually appealing to us in the most solemn manner. It 
comee with soul -stirring eloquence, and, though we refuse 
to be admonished, we canoot be unmindful of the truth, 
for w^see it everywhere. We cannot open our eyes with- 
out mding-it. Wherever we go, the declaration is before 
us. It is engraved upon all around that we ' do fade as a 
leaf.' Bat what n there in leaves that shadows forth man's 
earthly career, arid in what respect does their fading re- 
mind us of oar o^n wasting away P Leaves bloom out 
fresh and fair, appearing as though they could never die. 
They mormnr the sweetest melody, and dance to the faint- 
est wind that blows. They spread a beauty over the 
ferett whose magnificence can neither be equalled nor 
translenped by the hand of art. They are the gorgeous 
aUiraofo^jeots which, without them, present only a dreary 
pietore^jBonveyiog to the mind desponding ideas. In their 
fall ^erdnre^ 'they fill up a vacuum upon which no joyous 
heartoan look witbj>lessure. Without them nature seems 
dyings while with them she haa the appearance of spring- 
ing into perfect lifb. Were there no green leaves, earth 
wooid teem but a vast charnel-house, and the blooming of 



the fairest fluwers would appear cold and sepulchral. 
Their delicate texture would be the lifeless beauty of a 
corpse. No zephyr's breath would ever visit this dreary 
world, but, instead of their gentle whis| wrings, sad toues 
would fall upon the ear, as Uie tall naked branches of the 
forest move to and fro in their loneliness. £ven the mukic 
of waters would lose half its sweetness, for there wuuld be 
nothing to soften their wild ragiugs, nor send back to ns 
gentle echoes. Every song of nature would be a fit requiem 
for the dead, and the weary eye could find nothing of life 
or beauty on which to rest. 

This may appear to many as vain fancyings, with no 
meaning whatever. But who can tell what would be the 
efiTect, if every tree and shrub were to stand year after 
year leafless, never showing a single sign of life P Even 
during the brief desolations of winter, who does not feel 
the sad change, though there is a certainty of a speedy 
resurrection P but what would it be if there were no re- 
turning spring? The most gifted poets speak of nature 
as dying when the first leaf begins to fade, and of the earth 
as desolate when they have all fallen lifeless upon the 
ground ; — and to the reflecting mind there is stem reality 
amid all the imagery with which poets invest the idea. 

We ever connect with the fresh green foliage of summer 
in its light and airy appearance, the idea of life, of joyous- 
ness, and of beauty. £ut, with the contrast as viewed in 
autumn, there comes a throng of gloomy associations, sad 
musings of the fading nature of all earthly things. There 
is that in summer scenery — its i»erfect animation — its pro- 
fiision — which tends to banuh all thoughts of death. There 
is scarcely a token of mortality around us. Here a flower 
fadesy there a leaf falls, but so much life remains it makes 
but little impression upon the mind. A friend dies, but 
we gather fragrance and animation from nature, and strew 
the emblems of the living upun his bier. We then bear 
him along to his final resting-place, and lay him doa-n 
where birds sing so sweetly, and flowers and leaves are so 
full of life— we hardly realise that death is there. We go 
away half believing that the loved one is only repoting 
from the toils and strifes of the world. We know that he 
has gone no more to return ; but we have not considered 
that he is fading, and will blacken and crumble to dust 
like the sear and yellow leaf of autumn. But it is even 
so. And are we not sensible of it at this season of the year P 
Are we not conscious that the garb of life which nature 
has been wearing, sent forth enchantments to draw us 
away from the real enchantments that are now being dis- 
pelled P We knew all to be mortal and fading, frail in their 
textures and soon to pass away, yet the enchantment had its 
eflect upon us, and the truth was forgotten while it lasted. 
Even the soft rustling of summer leaves, and their luxu* 
nance, shed brightness around a grave-yard, clothing the 
cold marble with beauty. But we love to be thus lured 
along, that we may forget as much as possible our own 
mortality, for it is not a pleasing subject to contemplate. 
We dread to be reminded that soon we must lie down and 
be chained by the iron hand of death, and then be carried 
away from present scenes never more to mingle in them. 
We make no efforts to blot out or change the false colour- 
ing, but on the contrary strive to make its hoes more bril- 
liant still, by the part we act upon the stage of life. We 
seek to throw round the gloom of dying a gorgeous display, 
and while our own hearts are * beating funeral marches to 
the grave ' we hurry along upon the awful precipice, as if 
scorning the gulf that is ready to swallow us up. We come 
into being, and spring into youth and manhood with that 
aprightliness and vigour that characterise the living forma 
of nature. The brightest smiles are nuw, and joyous words 
are spoken, though the heart be ill at ease. We tax the 
energies of mind to invent new sources of pleasure, that alt 
thoughts of passing away may be drowned ; and then we 
engage in those scenes of mirth with the whole soul. If 
we have wealth, we surround ourselves with a magnificence 
which has exhausted the power of invention to create, and 
which gold only can procure. Everything about us is gaudy. 
We dwell in palaces, know nothing of toil and care, while 
every luxury that is pleasing to the sense or ta^te is enjoyed. 
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Shutting out all gloomy obj^'cts, we sit down in repose, 
unconscious that at everv moment the silver cord is being 
'oosed, and the poldcn bowl broken. Or, if we have but 
ittle of the things of this world, we go forth with the busy 
tiirong to gain them: we rise early, and sit up late, eat 
tlie bread of carefulness, that we may gain gold, and thus 
win the bright things of earth. In short, eTerything is 
conducted with reference not to the truth, but to the fasci- 
nating charms of that fiction which nature in her summer 
time weaves for us. We constantly act in harmony with 
the idea which leaves and flowers present to the miod. 
Carried away by it, we Imagine earth to be a paradise, 
and ourselves it«( eternal possessors. Imagination tells us 
all we have to do is to add to its beauty and enjoy it for 
ever. 

Yes, man, like the leaves, exists for a while in health 
and prosperity, gaily dancing at every breese of fortune. 
Like them he has his summer-time, when the world smiles 
upon him, and his projects are accomplished. Every rill 
sends joy to his bosom, every gale bears on its wings the 
sweetest odours. He bows to the illusion and worships at 
the shrine of the charmer, whose poisonons sting he must 
ere long feel, for he is mortal, and the summer hours of 
his existence will soon be over. They pass on rapid wings 
and stay not in their flight though every fountain of plea- 
sure be exhaustless. A change comes. Leaves fade and 
hill to the ground ; and so with man. He goes to his long 
lionie, and the mourners go about the streets. Leaves are 
reft of their life and beauty, and scattered by the rude 
autumnal winds. Man also must close his eyes in the sleep 
')f de<tth, his freshness torn fVom him, and his gayest at- 
tire exchanged for a shroud — his palace for a cofiin — bis 
,'ilded equipage for the dark-curtained hearse, which is to 
i)ear him to the cold damp vault, where he is laid silently 
down by the mouldering ashes of the dead. 

The summer of nature will again appear. Buds will 
burst forth, and new leaves will clothe the forest fresh and 
fair as ever. They will send out the same rich tones and 
wear the same bright aspect. But man's summer, once 
past, never reappears. There is no budding anew of his 
existence, unless it be in a brighter and a better world. 
Seasons may come and go— go and come ; but Jui reappears 
not upon the stage with mortals. He crumbles to bis 
native dust, which mingles with that of the leaf. The leaf 
fades, he fades, and both return to the earth from whence 
they came. 

But, reader, let us examine more closely and view some 
particulars in which fading leaves are striking emblems 
of death. < We all do fade as a leaf.' But how does a 
leaf fade Pit fades silently ^ without a single premonition ; 
not a note of warning is given, until it has received the 
shock of death. The poisoning of its fountain of life is 
done in secret. We cannot mark the moment when leaves 
begin to fade. We look upon them — they are fair ; we 
look again, and their freshness is gone — they are drooping, 
languishing away. We may stand in an unbroken &rest 
and watch these changes. We know that death is at work 
around us, for one by one are these eloquent monitors of 
the grave deposited in their last resting-place, until the 
ground is covered, and the branches above become bare. 
But who, or what tells us of this change P We see there 
have been ravages, but no voice proclaims it The wind 
whispers it, but only in faint intimations—our own foot- 
steps tell it when the sad work is almost done. But we 
know not when and how it is that leaves begin to fade. 
We are ignorant of all, until they bear upon themselves 
the impress that tells us they must die. Thus fades the 
leaf, and ^perience as well as revelation declares that we 
fade in like manner. Who knows when that messenger, 
who sittoth upon the pale horse, and whose name is death, 
mak^ ready bis bow and speeds his arrows P Does be ever 
send a herald to tell us there is need of making ready, for 
at such a moment the shaft will enter our vitals P We 
UeX the stroke, but he who gives it comes with a noiseless 
tread ; — he is not seen, nor is he heard ; but his aim was 
unerring, and the victim fades like a leaf. We know not 
of that moment wh'^n the bloom of health begins to depart, 



and paleness creeps silently over the countenance. Cio 
we tell when the bright eye begins to grow dJm, the loll 
pulse to beat languidly, and ihe bounding heart Co throb 
feebly P As we take hold of the trembling band that vaot 
grasped ours with energy, but whose pressure we can now 
scarcely discern, are we able to say when the power to gSsr 
this token of friendship its Ml force was taken awMt 
The voice was oDce rich and full as the sweet tooeaat a 
harp— it is now hollow and can scarcely articulate— it ^ 
lost its music But can we point to the time when tibe 
mournful change began P 1 1 came lik« a apectral iUoaioBbr 
It pasaed our pathway like a Uiadow, though Uk reaUlf 
disappearing only, when, like the )ea^ the dear one M 
faded and fallen. The church-bell may then toU the de- 
parture of a spirit, and make known that there is snnihfT 
occupant for the grave ; but it never sends out ita paalv 
telling that the destroyer will come at such an hour. A<e 
the light-hearted and pleasure-seeking thropgevfr ai^eafc- 
ed in their wild career, by a message that to-morro«, or 
next year, the fairest and loveliest of the number wmp«6s 
away, to join in their festivities no noore P Docs a frieod- 
ly voice ever whisper in Uie ear of the child, as it eogage* 
in its innocent sports, that soon, very soon, it will vecf 
over the new-made graves of its parents P Or is that mother 
who fondly clasps to her bosom her darling bah^ told that 
the idol of her heart will wear an infant's shroud, and be 
laid in her own coffin P W bat voice, reader, dare proclaim, 
that your winding-sheet is woven, the boards for your coffin 
sawn, and the stone polished that is to beset up over jour 
ashes P Yet it may be even so, for ' we all do fade aaalttf.* 
The leaf droops silently away, we cannot foretell when. 
And thus is it with you and the gay world. The work ol 
decay mutt ere long commence. The fading process will 
begin, and it will be completed. But the summona viU 
be sent in silence, and we will wear the impress ei«w9 are 
conscious of it 

But there is another point in which the &ding of lQ«ii 
resembles the dying of these bodies of ours. Leaves &de 
gradually. They do not all pass away at once. Somedraep 
while others renoain fresh and green ; and yet before Uw 
work commences, we know not which will £ade qiiiekMt 
There is no mark to designate them. But ere lon^ «e tee 
that one after another turns pale, and drops from Mmm^ 
their fellows. And is not this the waj we leave our pl^ees 
in the family circle and in society P We look upoA the 
bright cheerful circle that surround the paternal heaitk 
We scan the parents, then their offspring, from the eldert 
down to the little prattler they are caressing. Bot we know 
not which seat will become vacant first, and its occupant 
be carried through the portals of that homestead, a coU 
corpse ! Will it be the parents who have pasaed the naen- 
dian of life, or the elder son beside them, who is just enter- 
ing upon the busv scenes of the world ;^r will it be the 
little one, who like the bursting rose begins to cbim ad- 
miration P God only knows. But like the leaves ef tiie 
forest, the^ will soon fade. First one goes, and then an- 
other, until, finally, thejr are all laid side by aide In the 
churchyard, and the hearthstone is forsaken. You look 
about upon society, but you cannot name the individoal 
whose mneral will be first attended. Yet some one of us 
must go first. It may be the aged and care-won^ vlio is 
expecting his summons, or the young and beautikil who 
has never though t seriously of dying. It may be the wmrm- 
hearted Christian who keeps his lamp trioQnMd and burn- 
ing, ready to meet the bridegroom, or the worldly-nainded 
professor who is slumbering at his post. And oh, it may 
be the child of many prayers, and of Sabbath school in- 
struction, but who has not made his peace with God* Yoa 
may be called for this week— betore another ^Mrt'** 
dawns your mortal remains may lie in the ground. 

Many leaves have faded and fallen, but thoae that re- 
main must drop also. Thousands with whom we be^an 
life have gone into eternity before us. But we must go 
too. Gradually do we pass from these airy scenes, foUow- 
ing each other in rapid succession. Friend after friend 
departs; generation after generation goesj and Ihna it 
will continue until the end,of^,|^ij^e. 
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We nee^ do* ask yon, rpad#»r, if these be truths. Id say- 
n^ that we are fast f^mns to the prave, that we »re fading 
ike tbe leaf, we need only utter the solemn exclamation, 
nd tbec poinf yoo to those tbou^and emblems which so 
[toquetiily maintain It. They appeal to yoo more power- 
blly Iban words. They clothe the tniths in risible forms, 
lieD tpread them oat before yoo, and by the fitness of the 
llodtraCtOD, call upon you to be admonished. And will 
fmM seom er fbrg^et the message P Cao you look upon na- 
ture in her dying hours, and not realise that a similar 
dnuBge must pass orer yoo P When there is death eveir- 
pliere, can you be anmindfVil of tbe perishing material 
Htfa which your earthly house is eoastructed P Can you 
lee a leaf ftil to the ground, without thinking that yon 
mast lie beneath tbe clods of tbe ?alley P No, you cannot 
be QzmundfQl of these solemn realities, these lessons which 
natore is now reading yoo. But do you act as though yoo 
beliewed themP As you look opon the change that is being 
irrougfat aronnd you, and feel that you must change in like 
manner, do you remember that you have souls that can 
never die, which experience no decay, but wiH live for ever 
in J07 or in agony P Are you fitting this spark of immor- 
tality for the bliss of Paradise or for the torments of an 
eternal fire? This is the all-important question, and 
■lK)ald absorb every other idea, until your safety be pro- 
vided for. Tour probation-day is fast departing. You 
know not how soon it wil^ end, for, like the leaf, yoo fade 
without warning. If you wait for the transition moment, 
yoo are lost for ever. There is no knowledge, nor device 
ID the cold grave to which we haste. But you are familiar 
wHh all tUs ; and yet perhaps you procrastinate. Like 
manj a deluded wretch, now beyond that * bourne from 
which no traveller returns,' yoo defer the most important 
bosiness that can be done in this life. You place opon 
this fearfal oneertainty the rich inheritance above, which 
is priceless and unfading. You may yet win it, but how 
«DaU the chance, if yon continue to defer I And what are 
Ha adwantagesP If yoo gain a sure title, when you fade 
here, yoo will go where there is ne change, no death ; — 
not ewm an enoblem of dying, but one long, eternal sum- 
mer. Yon will wear an immortal form and be surrounded 
with kindred immortalities. You will meet the long lost 
and loved ones, and sit down with them to the great mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb. 

This b a fading world. Brightest hopes fade, beauty 
iidea; — everything about us U fading. Even the earth 
will pass away. But there will be a new heaven and a 
new earth that cannot perish. Oh, who does not desire 
a pfaice fft^r^, when he shall have passed from the dead 
anid the dying here f Who would not have a glorious body, 
and go where there is but glory — nothing but harmony, 
love, and perfect fruition P But, reader, remember that 
life is the only time given to secure so priceless an inheri- 
tance. And life, you know, hangs upon a brittle thread 
— it may be severed at any moment. Be wise, then, and 
ere the nnseen hand of death is laid upon you, and yon 
fade as a leaf, secure your soul that cannot fade. 



PRAYER. 

Is fbhie Heart by the worid, or Its sorrows, oppress d. 

And despair in dark characters stamp'd on thy brow? 
Sas the future no hope for thy soflfering breast. 

On thy dreaiy and dark way no light to bestow? 
Then prayer Is the bahn that wQl soothe every sorrow, 

And hnri from his hold the dark demon despair; 
It win cheer to-day's grief with the hope of to-morrow, 

And a lovriier Ibrm bid this wilderness wear. 
Faithless Is be, the dear friend once so cherished, 

The bosom wherein all thine own had confided, 
If halt tlKmgh the young hope of life's morning has perished, 

And its ptvmislng beam Into darkness sobslded? 
Ter, monmer, forssken and friendless, In prayer 

Bodied fbrth, let thy sorrows to Heaven ascend; 
Tboo Shalt find an unspeakable recompense there, 

And a good and onehangealde Qod for thy friend! 

Rsv. O.HU011BS. 



COTTON. 

BivoBi the invention of the spinning-jenny in 1787, scarcely 
four millions of pounds weight of cotton were imported into 
Britain annually; now the annual import of the same 
material will exceed four millions of hundred-weights. 
Used aa a universal article of raiment from pole to pole, 
by the savage and by the sage, it has become one of the 
most extensive articles of trade, and one of the most abun- 
dant produote of human labour. No one can tell when or 
by whom the cotton wool was first applied to the purposes 
for which it is now in such general use ; but no one can 
contemplate its applicability to the wants of humanity,, 
without being impressed with a sentinient of veneration 
towu^ Him who has planted on the earth for man all 
that is necessary to supply his exigencies and add to his- 
oomforts. The earth is full of the greatness and goodness 
of God, and be who has most knowledge of those things, 
of which the earth is continent, will be most impressed 
with this sublime truth. £ven for the simplest form of; 
beauty with whioh man has invested the things which he- 
has formed by his art, he is indebted to some suggestive 
form in aature. The rarest vases, and the most splendid 
ornaments in architecture, are mere copies of some tiny 
thing, which, touched by the plastic hand of God, sponta- 
neously assumes a form of exquisite beauty. Our finest 
cups and urns are but modifications of flower-cups. The 
capitals of the Ionic and Corinthian columns are but re- 
scripts of maiden's tresses and clustering plants. Not 
oaly for the materials, then, but fi>r the form of all these 
beauttthl things, which in our human vanity we prize as 
our handiwork, are we indebted to Him who has fed us, 
and led us thus &r through this weary pilgrimage. 

The material of clothing is of two kinds, animal and vege- 
table; first, the skins of animals and their coverings, as wool, 
fbr, and hair, and the inner bark and fibres of plants. Tlu-He 
may be termed the more apparent parts, for clothing pur 
poses, of plants and aaimals, and are generally used v 
people who have not far advanced in a knowledge uf 
manufiiotures. Tiie savage throws the skin of a wild beast 
over his shoulders, and wraps a piece of plaited grass, or 
inner-bark cloth, round his loins, and he is content; but 
civilisation, ever restless, ev^ looking for some new object 
of use or luxury, discovers a far more splendid and be- 
coming raiment in the cocoon of a worm, and in the seed- 
pod of a little shrub. The cotton plant is of a great variety of 
species; indeed, the more that botanists search and analyse, 
the more of varieties do they discover. Some kinds of 
cotton are infinitely more valual^<) than others, both on ac- 
count of its productive power and quality; the Gossypium 
herbaoeum, or common herbaceous cotton plant, is that, 
however, which is most commonly cultivated. This species 
of cotton is of two sorts, being annual and perennial. The 
annual is that generally sown in the United States, and 
in Malta and Persia, to which last country it is indige- 
nous. It is sown just in the manner of corn — springs to 
a height firom eighteen to twenty inohee — bears a large 
yellow flower, with a purple centre, which is succeeded 
by a large pod or seed-ci^), about tiie size of a walnut, 
which, when ripe, bursts and exposes the beautiful white 
downy substance called cotton-wool. The cotton is cut 
down, and yields one or two crops in the season, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the climate in which it is 
cultivated. 

Another species of the herbaceous cotton attains to four 
and six feet high, being a very beautiful shrub ; but the 
Gossypium arboreum, or cotton-tree, rises sometimes to 
tbe height of twenty feet, and grows wild on the banks of 
the Nile, in India, and Arabia. Another species of cotton 
has been styled by Linnssus, Gossypium religiosum, but for 
what reason it has obtained this singular appellation can- 
not be said. It is cultivated in the Mauritius, and is of 
two sorts, one bearing a very white cotton, the other a 
yellowish brown. It is from the Gossypium religiosum 
that nankeen cloth is made, and it is supposed to he indi- 
genous to China. 

Th6 annual herbaceous plant yields, however, by far the 
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finest quality and most abundant crops of cotton ; yet so 
Tarious are the plants* in the partknlar attributes of pro- 
ereanoe and qnui^, that one can scarcely be reckoned an 
exact q>ecimen of the other. Various writers have estimat- 
ed the yield to be finom <me hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred and seventy pounds of picked or cleaned cotton per 
acre. The cotton is both a hardy and vigorous plant, and 
is grown upon almost any kind of soil with very little 
trouble, although it requires a constant and wearisome 
attentiflii and labour when ripened. The cotton-tree re- 
quires a mean temperature of about 68 deg. Fahrenheit to 
produoe wool; but the shrub sort will r^ioh maturity in 
a eUmate of between 60 and 64 deg. The cotton-plant is 
propa^Ated by seed, and is generally fit for being gathered 
in seten or eight months after it has been sown. The 
planter has no difficulty, howcTor, in knowing when to 
oommence his harvest, as the capsule, or seed-pod, bursts 
and indicates maturity. When the harvest approaches, 
the cotton assumes a most beautiAil and pleasing appear- 
ance, the white globes contrasting finely with the dark 
green leaves of the phut. In the east the whole of the pod 
is pulled by the pickers and dressed; but the general 
pnustice is to separate the wool and seed from the husk. 
The first mode is adopted for expedition, but it has a dele- 
terkws effect upon the quality of the cotton, the husks 
mingling with the wool, and revising to be separated from 
it without great difficulty and patient labour. The gather- 
ing of the cotton takes place during the night, and in the 
morning be(bre sunrise, lest its colour should be injured 
by the ravs of the sun; and no one who has not seen can 
estimate the wearisome^ fiigging, fiEunting labour, which the 

K>T negro slave endures m the production of this plant. 
ring the cotton harvest, for several weeks together, the 
poor sun-burned negroes have scarcely four hours sleep in 
the twenty-four. Their fingers are worn to the flesh, their 
bodies become thin and emaciated, and sometimes they will 
p1^ their task during their short fitftil feverish slumbers, 
bemg denied other rest altogether. Many die under the 
tyranny and toil which, at this season especially, are most 
heartlessly exercised towards, and exacted from, the dark- 
skinned Americans, by their cruel white countrymen. 
The separation of the cotton from the husks was a most 
tedious, painfbl pvooess, when done by the hand ; but the 
invention of a cleaning machine, called a gin, has super- 
seded the manual process. By the hand process one per^ 
son eonld scarcely clean a pound in the day. A complex 
gin or mill, attended by two or three persons can, more 
effectually than the hand, clean as much as eight or nine 
hundred pounds per day. The more simple machine, how- 
ever, which consists of two or three fiuted rollers, and is 
set in motion by the foot, after the manner of a turning- 
lathe, cau, by the labour of one person, clean about seventy 
pounds per day. It is the power of the cleaning machine, 
which can only be purchased by a capitalist, and the in- 
human usurpation of dominion over his fellow-men, that 
enables the slave cotton-planter to compete with and ex- 
clude fh>m the cotton market the free cotton-growing far- 
mers of Western America. After the cotton hns been 
husked, it is whisked upon a wheel, through a strong cur- 
rent of air, and effectually cleansed from any little particle 
left by the gin. As it is blown out of this machine, it is 
gathered up and carried to the packers, who force it into 
bags by means of screws ; and in these bales, of about three 
hundred-weight each, it is exported to the manufacturers. ! 
When placed on ship-board, these bales are pressed down 
into a far more compact and solid form. j 

Great Britain and the state of Massachusetts are the 
greatest cotton manufhcturing countries in the world. Of 
course Massachusetts cannot actually compare with Great 
Britain in this capacity ; but, proportionably, the Old Bay 
state exhibits a vast amount of capital invested in this 
branch of trade. 

In Lowell, Massachusetts, so celebrated for the high mo- 
ral and intellectual character of its factory girls, there are 
nearly twenty thousand factory operatives employed ; and 
manufkotories are rapidly increasing in Ohio, and several 
others of the Stales. Oif late years attention has been 



drawn to the fatal influence which the continwanee ot i 
cotton trade with America lias upon the Bib and : 
of the shives ; and philanthropists have been direatlB|;t 
eyes towards the East Indies, as a more hoBomuUe i 
ket for the British cotton trader than that Geocr^a* i 
men are robbed of their dearest bbrthri^ts, in 
aggrandise a few planters, who esteem their huraileft i 
more account than humanity. A more practicable ] ~ 
that of preferring to purchase from the free 
America his firee-grown cotton, and to refuse toi 
that which is slave-grown. This latter plan has i 
been in part acted upon, and many f^eegrown i 
already made and sold in this country. It wonld 1 
for the friAnds of the slave to encourage this 
in the cotton trade. 




SNOW IN THE ARCTIC BEQIONflL 

In lat. 78 deg. 30 min. my attention was attractoi l» 
vards a shower of frozen particles which fell down V 
snow, during this season of inclemencyi but vbidi \ 
not the snow I had been used to see. Its general imwit 
ance was a fall of scales, or thin circular pellicles of leq 
but, upon minute investigation, tbey were found to h»« 
talline feathers, of symmetrical beauty, connectod tfof/b^ 
by their bases, so as to form a common centre, from wikk 
the vanes or shafts projected like rays, or, to oae apU 
simile, like the spokes of a wheel from the box of theazta^ 
tree. From the primary rays, secondary ones braBcfarJ 
out and met each other, composing a network of en ~ 
crystals, and, though the integral particles of every aq, 
rate piece of snow were little elongated drops of ctrn guM 
water, each having a small end inserted into the gLoh^ 
beneath it, and anordlng its own head for the reoepl' 
of the taper point of that succeeding, the variooa amqL 
ments of these strings of icy beads produced an iffifiB<tn^ 
of delicate forms, the contemplation of which was luigfalf 
interesting. The most plentiful figure was that of aM; 
star, of six principal rays, with many minor lines ccwps 
ing them U^ether, and the disposal of these nmilii sUwai^ 
served to diversify this simple form in many del^dUdU^ 
ways ; but there were other more intricate and mocepes n 
tiful arrangements of the elementary crystal, which, fisol 
the eye in admiration upon their fairy fabrics. Bk^pal 
masses, brilliant stars, rosettes, feuillettes, and globes «l 
complex filigree, presented themselves in everr variety i 
but the extreme chasteness of combination in wokli Ibtm 
little automaton diamonds had disposed themselves is be- 
yond description. 

Large quantities of snow, both of the common flaky and 
crystaUine kind, fell during the night. Not only was t&s 
ship's deck, and all upon it, white with a flee^ coverinp^ 
but the masts, tops, yarc^, shrouds, stays, and every n^ 
and portion of the rigging on which a panicle of sdovoooU 
lodge, was veiled in a feathery tunic. But the Sott part 
of the vessel presented a beautiful and enchanting sight: 
the waves, which dashed against the bows, and the sprar, 
which flew over the forecastle even to the toretop, wb« 
she dipped her head beneath the surge, became encrusted 
on every spot it touched. The whole front of the hull and 
upper works was encased in a splendid sheet of Ice ; while 
from the bowsprit and sprit-sailyard, huge stalactites and 
massy pendants hung down, like the tusks of elephants. 
Minor icicles, and spokes of ivory whiteness, were ranged 
on every line and pole, giving them the appearance cf 
long jaw-bones armed with unnumbered teeth ; and scarce- 
ly was the material of the ship discernible at any point be- 
fore the mast. It might have been imagined, upon seeia; 
this part only of our ship, that she had been immersed ic 
a petrifying lake, whose waters had congealed around her; 
or that she had been dipped in a vast cauldron of melted 
glass, which had clung to her, and grown solid as she was 
withdrawn. It was delightful to sit in one of the quarter- • 
boats, and see our vessel glide through the deep blue oceas, 
like a bark of crystal sailing along the sky. — Taldaiifa 
Voyager. -.yu^-^... ^y ^^^^^.. 
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QBBMAN ATHEISM AND FRENCH 
SOCIALISM. 
Wbxm we look at Uie world through the telwooirfo agonoj 
ofthe Bew^>aper prMB» itappears to be nothing more than 
s Taafc theatre of Tiaible and actiTe foroea. We eee men 
■u>ving about in thdr (Afferent s^dierea, and pnrsning their 
varioQs el^eots; we behold them in masaee tracing parti- 
olar oouraea, and niahing against eaeh other likeantafo- 
■istie powen ; we see kings betrajring peoples and peoples 
detbrMiing kings; we hear of shouts and screams, and the 
booming of guns; the Tisible is held up to our senses in 
^1 tiie graphio palpability of flkct Barricades, street- 
ighta, ^aculatioas, imperial flints, the movements of 
Magyars and Croatians, demands of workmen, negations 
of eooiieils, and all the ftferish manifestations of the social 
patient, together with the terrible eruptions that take 
plaoe in the human ihmiljr, are exposed by the artists of 
dail/ kistory, but they seldom show us the thoughts the 
idesMi or speculations, which are proposed by the psMmry 
who 864 these visible forces on their tracks. Thejoumals 
have to do with events more than with the phikwopHy of 
theaaewents. Their sphere is more historical than critical; 
In ilMir nature they are more synthetical than analytical; 
and if we wish to become acquainted with what is termed 
the pliilceophioal spirit of the times, it is not to the jour- 
■ala bntto the works of the modem speouiatisU themselves 
that we must go. 

The age in which we live is motive with wonderftil po- 
Htieal phenomena. Europe at the present time is aphan- 
tasma^oria, whcae regalities are shifting, and passing 
awaj, and going out» and whose millions are animated 
with thoughts and impulses as diverse, strange, and start- 
ling «8 the transient phantasms that flit across the disc ef 
a ma^c lantern's lens. Uadoubtedly the revohitaons that 
are now taking place have been the result of a grand Uw 
which is superior to humanity or any human idea, and that 
is the Uw ef raotioQ. So general an uprising and modifi- 
cation of poliUcal systems was not the mere surging of an 
angry hoiaaa sea, but the nervous action of human intelli- 
genoe and human dissatisfaction. Europe had outgrown 
despotism and feudalism, and she knew it. She arose, 
j looked at the systems which she believed to have enthralled 
I her, overthrew theffl» and then found herself not at rest 
I but rolling in an ocean of vague and distracting troubles, 
while the wild ^aculatioBS of idealists rung incessantly in 
her distracted eara. Upon one grand idea, the idea of 
. change^ continoital Europe was almost unanimous, audit 
was consummated ; hui under this general coincldenDe of 
i thought there existed multiforious and conflicting speoula- 
I tiona, the vebemsnt, virulent, and murderous pnopceition 
of which still distracts society, and stimulates the bumii^ 
fover of ieroe political animosity. The battle which was 
waged between, ^ples and their legitimate governments 
has BOW shifted its groand, and rages between schools of 
political ii4 social philosophy. It is towards the particu- 
lar schools indicated by the heading of this article, that we 
mea» to direct the attention of our readers, in order that 
they may form some idea of the syllogisms propounded by 
the leaders of the sects cemprehended undor the general 
denominations above. 

Socialism, jmt ss, or a system of co-operative economy, 
is not neoeswily ecmQected with peculiarity of abstract 
speculative beliif ; and, very unfortunately for the modem 
atheists, who piopose it as a new system of human associa- 
tion, the only successful examples of it are exhibited by 
communities who pi^ofess Christianity. Complete co-ope- 
; ration has only been successftil amongst the Shakers and 
, Rappites, and other professing Christian societies in Ame- 
■ rica. European socialism in all its phases, and in all its 
in o difi ea ti ons, has only existed in the brains of its pro- 
posers, in their books or in their diagrams. American co- 
operatioii, even when based upon but a weak conception 
I and acceptance of tt>e glorious dogmas of Christianity, has 
I been abundantly fniitful of peace and the grosser requisites : 
of iife. French sodalisro, Animated with the spirit of Oer- 1 
' man atheism, has usurped the national tribune, and has 
! iw 



died blood like water in the propcaition of iU ideas. Itis 
not the principle of association in labour, and the distribu- 
tion cf the produce thereof^ that we shaU discuss ; it is in- 
deed but a simple question of economice pet u, which is 
b^g solved in fomilies eveiy day. Our duty is to let our 
readen know something of the speculations of the men who 
have dashed headlong into the battle cf ideas, and have 
exhibited as much exdtedinooherency and daring in thought 
as the infliriated insurgents of June did in action. 

The French socialists propose what in their grapUc lan- 
guage they term a New Worid, and their blasphemous as- 
sumptions oi supreme sovereignty would lead us to sup- 
pose that they consider it as easv to create as conceive such. 
They treat the general will with the most sovereign eon- 
tempt, ku^ at the general foith as a debaang tradition, 
look upon the ideas of muorities as usurpations and tyran* 
nies, and in their philanthropic endeavoun to regenerate 
man, shoot him if he obstinatdy r^ect their nestnims. 
French socialism is not a mere modification of our present 
Bodal ^stem; it is not the proposition of community of 
interests instead of individuality. Anvbodv that looks into 
our present social polity will see the principle of community 
operating u>ontaneo«sly in a hundred ways— in our in* 
suranoe and other companies, and in our mutual assurance 
and benefit societies. Such existeoces, however, do not sug* 
gest te our French pmMurt the capacities cf present so- 
ciety for Ihrther modifications and improvements upon the 
voluntary principle. But such an idea would destooT the 
prestige of originality ; it would still be the old world, the 
world of Jehovah and of humai» responsibilit;^, not the 
world cf M. Proodhon or the Young Hegeliens; and 
so th^ will have none of it, but shall re-create it in 
thought and in action. They have devefoped a new phi- 
bsophy as well as proposed a new social econon^. Tne^ 
have cUscovered that man has been physicalhr and spin- 
tually a slave for six thousand years; that he has sub- 
mitted to an influnous robbery of the produce of his labour, 
under the sanction and form of society ; and to an equally 
infoinous robbery of his spiritual sovereignty, under the 
name of religion. They have found, they say, that God is 
a mere modification of man*s loftiest ideas, and that religion 
is man's homage and veneration misdirected towards his 
ideas, when it should be yielded in worship to himself. 
Mammon, or property, thcjr declare to have usurped the 
sovereignty of man's phvsical dominion ; and religion to 
have disinherited him IVom his spiritual glory and su- 
premacy, and to have cast him down upon his knees, a 
moping slavish worshipper of his own thoughts. 

The socialism which agitates France at the present di^ 
finds definite expression in the works of MM. Charles 
Qriin and P. J. Proudhon — the former, a German pro- 
pagandist of the Toung Hegelien school of atheistical 
sophists; the lat^, the leader of the social regeneration- 
ists. The former proposes in his work on * Le Moiivement 
Social en France et en Belgique,' published in 1846, what, 
by this school, is termed the spiritualism of the new 
world. The latter in his *Sv8teme des CoDtradictions 
Economiqucs ou Philosophic de la Misere,' in 1846, supplies 
the mataicUitm nX the system, and thus it is complete. 
German atheism is the metaphysical power which is to de- 
throne all the old ethical and religious traditions ; and French 
socialism is the system of physics which is to reclaim the 
physical world from individual usurpation. Conjointly 
they are to constitute the new * all in all,' which shall de- 
stroy all contradictions, disparities, and miseries, and re- 
store man to hb supreme sovereignty of happiness and 
^ory. There is nothing invidious in our association of 
French socialism with German atheism. ^ Ours is not the 
vulgar cry of infidelity which is too often raised against 
propositions baptised m the spirit of Christianity. The 
two have wed in noonday before the world as the spiritual 
and material bases of the foture, and have boldly declared 
the inanity of all other systems of belief and hope. They 
cry aloud that man must be regenerated, and that it is 
only from tlic fecundity of his own ideas and through his 
own independent powers that he can be so. All the 
svHteni8 of ethio!« based upon the idea of an abstract deity 
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have failed of their purpose to restore man to the great 
good, and, consequently, this system of atheism and 
socialism has become a human necessity. These are start- 
ling propositions, but they are candid ones. The human 
senses perceive them, and the human sentiments rise up 
intuitively to reject them, as the daring impositions of 
human pride and the blasphemies of extravagant egotism ; 
but they declare themselves to be what we have styled 
them, conjunct ' atheism and socialism,' and as such men 
must view them or they will not recognise the systems now 
proposed by the French and German economists. 

Socialism as a vulgar system of materialism is of old 
date. Some of its disciples trace its decadence from the days 
of Plato and Pythagoras to its revival in the mysticisms 
of the middle ages. From the mystics of the middle ages 
it descended to Thomas Munzer, from Thomas Munzer to 
the Anabaptists, and from the Anabaptists to the penseurs 
<U la Montagne, as Louis Blanc calls the speculatists. 
Several of the schools of socialism owe their origin directly, 
however, to the close of the eighteenth century, when the 
convulsions of 1789, which were the precursors of the pre- 
sent ones, took place, and when ideas of which those of 
M. Griin and M. Proudhon are modifications were enun- 
ciated. M. Proudhon himself discusses what he terms the 
socialism of Plato and Pythagoras, the mysticism of the 
anabaptists, of Thomas Munzer, and M. Cabet, like an 
independent chief of sect and doctor, and criticises them 
with scrupulous fidelity and impartial justice; he is inde- 
pendent of their ideas, because he has ideas of his own ; and 
his being the only true principles of social economy, are of 
coarse carefully dissociated fh)m the imperfect speculations 
of his precursors. M. Grun accepts M. Proudhon's social 
economics, because, he says, they comprise the only system 
compatible with the Young Hegelien philosophy, which 
philosophy is the thoughts of Hegel tortured and di^ifigured 
by the turbulent German doctors, who have at last finished 
by the absolute denial of all divinity, and the proclamation 
of a religion of which every man is to himself the god. 

M. Charles Griin is a missionary of this Young Hegelien 
philosophy, and he comes from Germany fired with the 
vain conceits of this religion of humanism, in order to teach 
it to the Belgian and French systemists. He visits the 
chiefs of the schools in these two countries, describes their 
persons, records their conversation, and criticises their 
ideas with a graphic freedom and pungency of wit which 
impress us with feelings of respect for his talents, and 
of profound pity for his abominable mental vagaries. Some 
of his portraits are bold and lively, and must be interesting 
as revelations of a class of men who, full of the presumption 
of a blinded and insolent humanity, would emulate Satan 
in seeking to dethrone the Almighty. Of one of these 
persons in Belgium, M. Jacob Kats, his description is 
peculiarly amusing. This Fleming is the veritable apostle 
I of popular socialism ; he practises what he preaches and 
teaches from morning to night During that, the course 
of a day, he assumes various positions and guises : in the 
morning he is a schoolmaster, in the afternoon be is a 
socialist lecturer, and at night he is a comedian. Comedy 
and lecture are equally acceptable to M. Eats ; he is always 
the same, unable to remain idle, and, according to his his- 
torian, presents a touching spectacle of incessant activity 
and indefatigable charity. M. Griin's is rather an amusing 
picture of this agitator, who is at once a natural and im- 
passioned orator, director of a theatre, author, actor, ma- 
nager, chief of the orchestra, prompter, and candle-snuffer. 
In Belgium, M. Griin met the old Bnonarotti, one of the 
companions of Babeuf and the historian of his conspiracy, 
and, according to the German critic, the history of the 
conspiracy of Babeuf by the old demagogue of 1793 has 
exercised for the last ten years a poweriul influence upon 
the mind of France. It is through this work, it seems, 
that the extreme parties, disgusted with mere reform poli- 
tics, have had their anti-social prejudices dispelled, and 
have adopted the propositions of communism. 

The old demagogue of 1 < 98, as Buonarotti is termed by 
M. St Rene Taillandier, has not only influenced the French 
but the Flemi^ mind ; and in the Low Countries, as in , 



France, the combined communistic and atheistic idaafi are 
spreading. 

It is to St Simon that M. Griin attributes the riae of tbs 
various schools of socialism that have sprung up in Fraaee 
during the last ten years. He was the true prophet df Ike, 
future, in whose writings and words are di^overah^* tks 
apostolic fire. St Simonism is not of itself the true qrslwi 
of society, but its germ. It was a proposition of practietl 
Christianity, and of course was absurd in the eyes of S. 
Griin. ' St Simonism,' says M. Griin, ' is like a box of see^ 
whose contents have been scattered one knows not where; 
but each grain has found its proper soil, and thej h«i» 
sprung from the teeming earth one after the other, fint 
appeared the democratic form of socialism, then omniiT 
socialism, then communism, and at last the Utopia if 
Proudhon himself.' The mission of St Simon, aooording le 
this Young Hegelien, was to lay down his box of seed, aad 
then to look passively at his hands. It was this peculiarify 
which rendered his ideas and the issue of hia system m 
moving and so ridiculous — their vitality and humun^, 
and the weakness and dependence of the disciples wm 
adopted them. *• St Simonism,' says M. Griin, in oonclnsioe, 
* is WM piece de theatre^ fVill of feeling and contracfiotorjr 
buffooneries. The author left the world before he had 
played his part; the manager died during the represeaU- 
don ; then the actors, throwing aside the costumes wiadk 
they had adopted, resumed their city habits, and repaired 
each one to his own house.' Apparent St Simoniam b*> 
came defunct with its master; but the membera of the 
disruption retained the germs of independent ideas» aad 
the last ten years have been fruitful in the development of 
modifications of these ideas. 

The present ideas are denied to be emissions of modified 
St Simonism by some critics, and are declared to be the 
inevitable results of the philosophical progress of the 
French Revolution — the triumph of the ideas <^ Voltaire 
over those of Rousseau. < The defeat of the ideas of RoiA- 
seau was inevitable,' said Pierre Leroux, ' because Robes- 
pierre, the scholar of Rousseau, so admirable on acoonot of 
his moral purity and his belief in a Supreme Being, sought 
to impose his belief on others by means of the guillotitte.' 
M. Griin, on the other hand, declares that Robeepieire fell, i 
not because he forced his belief on others, bat simply be- J 
cause he occupied himself with religion! Voltaire and 
Rousseau, according to the Young Hegelian, formed two 
antithesis, of which he has discovered the synthesis; that r 
is to say, he has discovered them t^) be two minor terms ' 
apparently Apposite, but which unite in a superior tenn, 
which he his found out. ' If Robespierre,' he says, ' had «o- - 
cepted the moral strength of Rousseau's doctrines and I 
Voltaire's anti-religious sentiments, he would haye been 
the initiator of the new moral and social world.' That 
task, he affirms, was not possible, however, for the epoch 
of the ninth thermidor. It was reserved for the eighteenth 
century to discover, in Camille Desmoulins, Uie coinddenee 
of Rousseah and Voltairean ideas ; and it was reserved Cor 
our times to endorse the new world, of which these oom- 
bined ideas are the initiative. From the attrition and im- 
pulsion of ideas, and from the collateral pressure of misery, 
has at last emerged, according to M. Griin, the present 
formidable organisation of thought, which is oharacteni^ed 
as German Atheism, and that determined idea of sodal re- 
organisation denominated French Communism. The world 
is fVill of suffering; no man can deny this. Humanity is 
divided into isolated orders, which have too long keptaW 
firom one another. The voice of our blessed Lord and 
Master has been crying aloud to us, ' Love one another ; ' 
and still we have neglected our brother, until the enemy 
has taken him captive, and has led him, like a blind Sam- 
son, against the pillars of the temple, till he has even 
sought to overthrow the eternal tlurone. What says this 
German atheist? And his is not a solitary voice ; it is the 
voice of what is termed the loung Hegelien schooL Hear 
his terrible blasphemies: *God is not; that which hu- 
manity has so long adored is himself: it is the uniry of hia 
grandest thoughts and purest sentiments to which he has 
attributed a distinct existence, and which he has named 
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GkxL God is nothing more than oar own image repro- 
duced in a wondrous mirage. It is the most sublime re- 
lleclioii> the most magnificent shadow of human kind. It 
h time that humanity, like Narcissus, who admired him- 
■^In the ftmntain, should at last fbrMke this barren oon- 
feonplation of an abstract dimity, and should know him- 
aelf— ^ould become conscious of his own diyinitj.* The 
^aeot et y of this syllogism belongs to M. Fuerbach; and a 
nmber of Toung Hegelien doctors haTe receiTod with 
kraaspori the proposition ; from whic^ has sprung that re- 
ligion of humanism of which M. Griin is the apostle to the 
Preneh sodalists. It is upon the miseries of society that 
these men have sought to build their mental vagaries. It 
is hungry, houseless humanity whom they have sought to 
inoeolate and indoctrinate with the virus of atheism. Man 
Miffers, and he reftises to be satisfied with dogmas. Chris- 
mdom has devoted herself almost wholly to credital dis- 
eoasions, and has too much forgotten the practical applica- 
tioB of the charities of our religion to those not within its 
visible pale; and the consequence has been this marriage 
of debasing atheism with ostensible philanthropy, and their 
acceptance by multitudes. There must be an awakenmg 
ti the Church, for the enemy is upon her. Germany and 
France are marshalling their hosts, and are grasping the 
weapons of war, with which to make a final attack upon 
the imperishable bulwarks of our faith. 

St Simonism, the benevolent dream of one confessedly 
full of the charities of Christianity ; Fonrierism, the mathe- 
matical era of material humanity ; and the other iwu of 
the modem sdiools, were lessons in the mysterious ordina- 
tioB of God to teach us to be up and doing. History can 
tell how these warnings have operated upon the Church. 
Here and there we have heard the cry of alarm from the 
lips of the Lord's saints, and the startled Church has lis- 
tened; but as the sounds have died away, she has relapsed 
iotosatisfiiotion, while this host of feverish speculatists were 
eaunciating their pMlosophisms and preying upon the 
sympathies of the miserable. The further consideration of 
the subject will form material for another paper. 



HOW DO THEY LIVEP 

Pbofls come into this world chiefly to live, and almost all 
the fight and bother that people have in it is how to live. 
When people don't know how to live, of counte they die, 
aod then they leave this world and all its cares. One 
would suppose that it was not very diflkult to Jive down 
here, there are so many ways of living, aod mm needs so 
little here below, as the philosopher Goldsmith says; 
nevertheless, there is something very wrong about the 
economy of life ; for one of the loudest thunder-toned 
cries in our days is * live and let live.' 

There is one class of people who are said to live upon 
their means— these, of course, are mean livers ; and as 
mean folks are always cunning and secretive, it is a ques- 
tion for the Royal Academy of Sciences to decide upon the 
properties of this substance called means. Your people 
who live upon their means have genteel houses, and semi- 
antique genteel raiment ; they are generally thin ethe- 
real-looking single ladies, with shoo1der-of-mutton sleeves 
in their gowns, large bonnets, pinched faces, scraggy ser- 
vant maids, cats like Cape of Qood Hope sb<»ep, and chains 
apon their doors. Nobody ever gets into the inside of 
their houses save their friends, and then there is neither 
vine Dor biscuit discussed, but social economy and the enor- 
mities of servants. Tour people who live upon their 
means, are'the sisters or daughters of army or navy officers, 
who eke out their pensions like heroines, while these same 
pensions are squeezed from the nation's means. 

There is a sort of bold burly people, who are said to live 
apoQ their money ; and it is certain that if they do not 
masticate and swallow the coins, they take their puif from 
them right away. The man who lives upon his money, 
generally does so in every respect; if he wishes worship 
and adulation, he rattles the guineas in his waistcoat 
pocket, plays with the seals at his fob, and expects the 
worid's homage, and gets it. He laughs at genius, and 



talent, and philanthropy, and all that sort of thing ; and 
only respects aristocracy and kings, because of their diadems 
and stars. His geography extends to the mines of Potosi 
and Golcondah ; and he recollects of Ophir better than any 
other place in ancient geography. He not only lives upon 
his money, but he rides upon it; it is his life and hobby, 
aod if he were denuded thereof he would be poor indeed. 

There are some folks who are said to live upon their 
talents, and this, indeed, is a very equivocal way of living. 
If we were to be told that Milton and Shakspeare lived 
upon their talents, we might say that Bamfield Moore 
Cfarew and our modem thimbleriggers do the same. This 
is a most expansive and motley stage of life, for it em- 
braces the histrionic stage, and the stage where Jack Ketch 
illustrates his strangulating talents. It comprehends the 
lord-chancellor, and the light-fingered gentry, whose 
talents generally bring them into the dock before a very 
talented gentleman, whose talents have brought him to the 
bench. 

Perhaps the most healthy and athletic-looking portion 
of our liring community are those persons who live upon 
the soil. Liebig and Johnston have demonstrated that 
rich soils are continent of gluten, and farina, and the other 
ingredients of muscularity ; and soil being rather a plen- 
tiful thing out of town, lies fair for the mastication of 
those who can digest it. The barons of old were the most 
voracious devourers of the soil that we have any record of. 
They swallowed ' hides ' of low land, and mountain tarns, 
and commons, and morasses : and their descendants con- 
tinue to chew the cud upon them yet ; they live upon the 
soil, and when they die, the soil lives upon them, and 
* round and round, and about and about,' the cvcle goes, 
like a Kentucky hunter who is whipping a panther. 

There are a class of people walkmg above ground, like 
thin ghosts and disembodied creatures, although they have 
limbs and tongues, and all their features, who do not al- 
together live. We state this upon authority, and, lest we 
should be called upon to * produce our authority,' aft we 
have often been by ignorant opponents, we refer to the 
file of the * Times,' or the balaam-box in any newspaper 
ofilce. 

' Where do you live now, Betsy P' said a lady to her 
ci-devant maid of all work, whom she met in Cheapside. 
' I do not live now, ma'am,' said Betsy ; * Vm married.' 
Perhaps the Poor-Law Guardians, or the Scotch Parochial 
Board, could tell how Betsy got along. This question is 
a most familiar one to everybody, and must suggest an in- 
finitude of modes of living, of which even we are in- 
CQgnisant ; we will let our readers into a secret, however, 
of which they are probably not aware, and that is how 
people lived sixty years ago upon their wits and with eoa* 
nomy. We must confess that the following curious illus- 
trations of life were unknown to us, until our antiquarian 
friend, Jedediah Grose, pulled them quietly from his 
escrutoire and laid them down before us. ' The first beats 
Mick Cavanagh, the Irishman, who lived upon nothing,' 
said we, in raptures ; * and the second crows down the Mi- 
nories and Judee all to nothing.' 

* He was a curiosity,' said Mr Grose, smiling quietlv. 

* Who was P' said we, looking up from the manuscript. 
<He was,' said Jedediah, reading as follows: — *Mr 

Osbaldeston was an attorney's clerk, and, spite of the 
popular prejudices against bis profession, said to be an 
honest man. This you will allow to be a curiosity, but 
that is not all. This honest limb of the law is married, 
and has, at least, half-a-dosen children, all whom, with 
as many couple of bounds, and a brace of hunters, he 
maintains out of, how much do you think P Guess a little, 
I pray you. Why then, to support himself, a wife, six 
children, twelve dogs, and two horses, he has not a penny 
more than sixty pounds per annum ! And, if possible to 
increase the miracle, he did this in London for many 
years, paying every body their own, and keeping a tight 
coat for Sundays and holidays. But I will try to explain 
this seeming paradox. After the expiration of the time 
which Mr Osbaldeston owed his master, he acted as an 
accountant for the butchers in Claremarket, who paid him 
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Id offal ; the choicest moraels of this he selected for him- 
self mod family, and with the rest he fed his hoands, which 
he kept in his garret. His horses were lodged in his 
cdlar, and fed on grain from a Deighbouring brewhoase, 
and on damaged conk with which he was supplied by a 
oom-chaodler, whose books he kept in order. Once or 
twice a week, in the season, he hunted, and by giving a 
hare now and then to the farmers, over whose grounds 
be sported, secured their good will and permission. Be- 
sides which, several gentlemen, struck with his extraordi- 
nary economy, winked at his going over their manors with 
his moderate pack. Accident has since removed this 
uncommon man to Lewes, in Sussex, where on the same 
stipend he continues to maintain the same family. Curio- 
sity led me to visit this extraordinary party about their 
dinner time. The two-legged part of it were clean, though 
not superfluously clothed, and seemed to live like brothers 
with the surrounding animals. It looked, in short, some- 
what like the golden age. Mr Osbaldeston himself seemed 
and acted like the father of the quadrupeds, as well as the 
bipeds, and as such, decided with the utmost impartiality, 
for Master Jacky havinp^ taken a bone from Jowler, be 
oomnumded instant restitution. And, on the other hand, 
Doxy having snatched a piece of liver from Miss Dorothea, 
was obliged, on the spot, to restore it to the young lady. 
On inqinry, I found tnat Mr Osbaldeston was the younger 
son of a gentleman of good family but small fortune, in 
the north of England, and that, having imprudently mar- 
ried one of his father's servants, he was turned out of 
doors, with no other fortune than a southern hound, big 
with pup, whose offispring have since been a source of pro- 
fit and amusement to him.' 

The following literary curiosity was put into the hand 
of Mr Jedediah, or somebody else, as he walked along the 
Strand in March, 17S8, and is the production of a man 
whose motto was certainly ' live and let live' :— 

' niSFKRSABT FOB D180BDI&ID APPARKL. 

* Either by wear, tear, bum, misfitting, or any other com- 
plaint whatever, the latter being a complaint incident to 
liveries, frequently occasioned by the removal of servants, 
even should they be wanting in length and breadth, shall be 
speedily cured without blemish, &c. And after the curi- 
ous manufacture, by care, skill, and labour, has higblj 
finished off beautiful and costly ornamental covering for 
the human body, it shall not be degraded by being put 
together in a flamakin and bungling manner, but shaped 
genteel, free, and easy, and put together with strength 
and beauty, so that it shall both do justice to the manu- 
facturer and honour to the wearer, having instruments 
for that purpose, which are of themselves infallible, if not 
misguided by something which is mortal, of which all 
possible care will be taken to prevent ; but to avoid too 
much quackery puffing, will come to ocular demonstration, 
by producing some of their performance : viz. a tolerable 
decent suit on his back, made out of two very ragged old 
coats, bought in Rosemary Lane for eighteenpence, and a 
coat that will admit of four different changes of fashions, 
made out of a much smaller sized ragged old coat and 
breeches, bought at the same place for two shillings; 
breeches neatly fitted in the common way without 
leg-seams, ditto to wear either side outward, as two pair, 
either leather and cloth, or what any gentleman may 
choose, that can be put on and off without disturbing boots 
or shoes, even should they be dirty ; and ditto with more 
conveniences than either, without any seam at all. 

' Ladies riding-habits made in the genteelest taste, and 
those ladies who make use of drawers may have them 
made on the new-invented breeches plan, without a seam 
at ali, like a napkin, and with such conveniences never 
seen before. Young gentlemen's first clothes made on a ' 
useful and diverting humorous plan, never done by any 
but bimself. This operator will undertake to make a 
deceut coat in the present taste, which shall be both for 
service and beauty, nearly equal to any new coat, out of 
(almost) the worst coat ttai was ever thrown off a trades- 
I man's buck. Manv mure singular operations upon coats, 



can be authenticated by Mr Babar, at his hat maoiiCictorf. 
Charing Cross; Mr Price, clock and watch-mAker aad 
mender, 26 St Martin's Lane ; Mr Burford, ' 



Little St Andrew Street, Seven DiaU; Mr HofichlnittL 
linen-draper. No. I Berkley Square; Mr Tosft, petmtf 



maker, in Bedford Street, Bedford Row; Mr — 
wood, at the Fountain, Peerless Pool, in the Cltf Bom; 
and Mr Mardle, copperami th, in Hoandsditch. The atoii 
performances are at present carried on in a three pafr-V 
stairs chambers. No. 127 near Exeter Change, fai fte 
Strand (number on the door), which is alwajrs open fm 
the day-time, but the business has been much retarded 
for the want of some necessary instruments to cany it •% 
notwithstanding neither idleness nor extravagaooe kaw 
had any share in the cause of that complaint^ there Mt 
having been ten shillings wcnrth of anioMl food or liqiionef 
any kmd, except mint-tea, expended amongst six pottmu 
for these ten months past, four of that nnniber htmg 
girls, and all incapable of earning one penny^, tbe tvo 
eldest by misfortune, and the other two by tb^ yomA. 
Under this load, together with the narrowness of the pre- 
sent circumstances, it is found to be too hard a task to ria 
up in the world ; he therefore flatters himself that hf 
making this his real case known to the public, tbst thev 
will, out of humanity, assist his endeavours to sopfNift fas 
family, in a more Christian-like manner than at present 
being more like swine or other beasts, not haviog six- 
pennyworth of linen amongst six persons, and all other 
necessaries wanting in like manner. The task b great 1 
but yet not so great but what numbers may eoo^oer, 
therefore will rest upon faith to believe that the waaJtMr 
of well-disposed people these may fall into the hands oi, 
will never let it be said that such a tradesman was foand 
starved to death amongst the rags (where .at present he 
now lies) under the shop-board, whose highest amhitian 
is only to live and die on the top of it, and to be enabled 
to loin temperance with prudence, to act in coDjenetioa 
witn fortitude and justice, through the small remaining 
passage of this life. 

* September 29th, 1786.— Being entered into the third 
year of the above mentioned apartments, and this beh^ 
the first application, will give a full and true account S 
the benefits and progress arising from these bills, in my 
next, &c. Your commands will be waited oo to-morrow, 
or a line will be immediately attended, by yeor oblkei 
humble servant, Jobic Shakbspbabb? 

Ah, there are many curious ways of living in this worid 
if people only knew them ; bat certainly there are few more 
curious than those of the aforementioned prcgenxtorisl 
jolly English economists. 



ANAH'S BREAM. 

AF OEIKNTAL EKVIUIX. 

AsHAH lived in a little house in the nei^bonihood cf 
Gksan, at the southern termination of the mountuiis of 
Irak, and he cultivated a little &nn with his own starc^ 
hands, and supported a little ytite and five little ddldren 
on the ^pee, and dates, and melons, and rice, and rye, 
which his fiurm grew ; and he dothed the same with the 
produce of the ooooons which his thousands of ailk-wonns 
produced. Ashah's house was not the sort of place in whSch 
western pachas and agas dwell There was no fkr^tov 
of polished rosewood, and boxwood, and wood of Hondens 
there ; no china of Sevres ; no rich draperies of Lyons ; no 
ottomans of down covered with vdvet of Qenoa ; no earpets 
of Stamboul ; no shawls of Cashmere. Nevertheless Asbah 
believed that his waa the fairest, sweetest home in all Irak, 
and Kurdistan to boot. Ashah was master of only out 
room, where his wife and daughters sat, and ehanted and 
combed their long glittering tresses during the dajr; and 
he was the superior of only one terrace with a silkeo 
covered verandah, where the whole fkniily assembled ^tbe 
evening, and li:itened to the traditions which Ashah relttcd 
with so much spirit; and to the songs which ATkiyl^ 
wife sung with so much feeling and sweetness. U raatterj^l 
uot, however, whether A^hsh and hi.s wife and efaJMr£ 



were on the terrace or in tlie divan, the musio of the bulbal 
came stealing on their ears from the mulberry groyes 
vbererer they were» and the perftune of the banks of flowers 
always floatwl on the morning and erening breeses aroimd 
tbem, The night wind came sighing into their open win- 
dows, and kissed their sleeping cheeks, as they lav npon 
their soft mats ; and the morning xephyr scattered the per- 
fumes of Arabia amongst their carls when they awoke. 
When AHety struck up a song on the house-top, her foioe, 
aooompanied by those of her daughters, Tiva and Koma, 
woald &11 upon the ears of Ashah, as he and his first-bom, 
Anah, tend^ the silk-worms in the mulberry-grove ; and 
then fiUher and son would answer back the lay, and all the 
aong'birds of the east would join in the Jovous chorus. 

Aoah, the son of Ashah, was a very tboughtftil child, 
and yet he was a child of smiles. He would He for hours 
toge^er, and gaze upon his mother's lovely face as she 
snag; and he would nestle his head upon his fitther's lap, 
and look sweetly up into his eyes, and listen with smiles 
to his tales. Amongst the things that Ashah most de- 
lighted to tell, were t£e glories of Bagdad, with its splendid 
palaces and gardens, wbere Haroun the wise, caliph of all 
the East, and Abdalrahman the voluptuous, and Vatheck 
the cmel, and Almansor the ambitious, and Mahadi the 
devout, bad dwelt; but yet be loved best to recount the 
glories €i the times of Haroun, whidk were the prime of the 
oriental golden age, when the streams were glittering with 
precioas metals and amber, when the flower-cups were 
filled with purest honey, and when the peris loved to roam 
in the terrestrial gardens. * And why did the amber melt 
in the streams, and the gold dissolve amongst the waters T 
and why did the peris go away to'paradise again F ' the child 
Anah would always ask. Ashah and Allety would look 
at each other when he spoke thus, and they would be 
silent for a moment, and then they would answer him 
both together. * Oh, these things are still at Bagdad ! for 
beauty and magnificence lived though Haroun died ; ' and 
then Anah would dream of beautiftd Bagdad, and he 
would long to be there. 

Ashah*s little boys, Selim and Ali, and his daughters. 
Tiva and Kora, sung through the bright summer days, and 
danced among the showers of sunbeams that fell broken 
through the leaves and boughs of the mulberry and date 
trees ; but Anah, as he grew up, wandered by the streams 
and in the groves all alone; and be saw visions of Bagdad 
in the transparent waters, and he heard the winds mur- 
muring songs of its glory, and the bulbul repeating the 
tale, until he thought of nothing, saw nothing, dreamed of 
nothing but the palaces and gardens of Bagdad. 

' Mother,* he said, at last, as Allety kissed his brow one 
night, and covered him with a purple coverlet, * I long to 
see the gardens of Bagdad.' 

* Then may the angels who water the flowers of Paradise, 
and who love to gratify good children, take you there,' said 
his mother, with a smile, as she kissed him again and 
agaixk, and pressed him to her bosom. 

His mother's kiss was still warm on his lips, when Anah 
arose and stole from his own bright happy home, and he 
wandered away and away firom (^Bsan, by the side of his 
native stream, which, being only a few fbrlongs in length, 
leads to the east bank of the llgris, to which it is a tri- 
butary. The stars and the moon lighted the young dreamer 
on his path. In his visions he had pictured Bagdad to be 
fiir away ; and as his father had told him that the brook 
Qeaaa flowed on till it fell into the Tigris * llir awny,' he 
was sure that the city of his pilgrimage must be there, and 
be wandered on. Anah walkd forward among groves, and 
bowers, and by glittering streams that murmured as sweetly 
in his ears, as if the nymphs and naiads were making 
melody, and at last, without knowing where he was, he 
laid himself down in that very lawn of paradise grass at 
Bagdad, which had been formed for Abbassides, who, de- 
spising the fingaliW of the first caliphs, made all his em> 
pire to minister to his desires, and to become subservient 
to the aggrandisement of his glory. 

The angel of the morning kissed the ^es of Anah, and 
scattered her first sunbeams on his cheeks and lips. Those 



eyes so soft and beautifyil sparkled tor a moment in the 
new-bom light, and his lips so treeih aod rosy trembled 
with the emotion of a smile, but it was only for a moment, 
for when sleep spread her dark wings and floated towutU 
the oaves of everlasting silence, she wafted the transient 
joy firom Anah's glance and the radianoe fh>m his cheeks. 
Brighter eyes than Anah's never looked up to the bright 
blue heavens; sweeter lips than Anah's never kissed the 
honey-filled chalices of lilies. Adown his ddieatel v-roould- 
ed neck and over his chastely-chiselled shoulders bung his 
(Ur bright lockSk like crystal tresses dyed in liquid amber. 
His rol^ of silken texture and of asure hue floated like a 
drapery of empyreal ether round his exquisitely-moulded 
limbs. The genial warmth of his rich southern complexion 
was reflected on the cold, severe hue oi his graceful toga, 
and mellowed its gossamer folds with tiie tints of lii^ Hit 
waist was encircled by a xone, which glittered with rays 
of every prismatic hue, and his beautifully small and arched 
fbet were covered with slippers of red morocco leather, on 
irhich small silver bells made tinkling music The brow 
of the boy was bound by a pmple band, which restrained 
his luxuriant hair, and sustained one predons gem, that 
shone upon his smooth pearl-white brow like a star. Wheik 
he opened his eyes upon the effulgence of the morning, his 
countenance shone with the light and glory of hope; but 
as the sunbeams flit fh>m the moe of nature, leaving a sad 
and sombre shadow behind them, so had the hearrs sun> 
light fkled fh>m the visage of Anah, leaving the impress 
of a conscious sorrow on ms fhatures so spirHnany beanti- 
fbl. Hewasin the midst of a grove of more splendid trees 
than ever his dreaming eye had fiUlen upon. The arbor$ 
viUe surrounded him Uke green pyramids, and the silver- 
leaved service-trees formed a hundred beantifhl and fto- 
tastic bowers. The dark foliage of the fig mingled with 
the classic foliage of the vine, and the graeeAil, slender 
olive was festooned with the rapient clematis. But the 
sunbeams seemed to bury themselves in the darkest shades ; 
the zephyrs trembled for a moment amongst the branches 
of the plants, and then died away with a ngh ; the butter- 
flies became lethargic and paralytic if they alighted for an 
instant on a single leaf of all that grove of plants ; and the 
birds that peopled it were drowsy and dumb; the honey- 
suekle and the deadly nightshade twined round each other, 
and their blossoms lay cheek to cheek ; but the bees shunned 
them with an angry hum, as if they knew that the honey 
was poisoned which filled their cups. The beautifiil boy 
looked around him upon a soene of the most gorgeous 
eastern beauty, and yet his eye did not lighten with a 
sympathetic ray. * How beautiful it is!' he exclaimed; 
* but where are the gold and amber waters t where are 
the flowers amongst which the peris loved to roamt' 
Walks, bordered with blossoms <^ the most varied and 
brilliant colours, wound amongst shrubs and trees of 
every form and clime. Lakes, gemmed with white and 
yellow water-lilies, and paved with submarine mosses, lay 
on every side, with barges floating on their surfiices, painted 
in loveliest hues and ornamented with gold. But there 
was no perfume emitted from the flowers, and the lakes 
refVised to mirror the plants that stood in cold and stately 
pride upon their shores. * How fair and lovely are all 
things here r cried Anah ; * but where are the smiles that 
dimpled the waters in the days of Haroun T and where are 
the flowers that the peris used to kiss?' 

In the lakes were little islands, fW)m which kiosks of 
Moorish architecture raised their elaborate minarets, while 
bridges of the most elegant and airy forms Ihnked isle to 
isle. But chief of all the magnificence which Anah beheld 
was the palace of the Caliph Moctader, and the velvety 
Uwn which was spread around it The palace was built 
of marble, and covered a hundred roods of ground. Its 
piazzas and terraces were of the richest workmanship, and 
were adorned profVisely with ornaments of every style, 
fh)m Qreek to Arabesque. Seven hundred door-keepers 
were ready to admit the caliph's guests, and seven thou- 
sand slaves were ready to serve them. Twenty-two thou- 
sand carpets covered the palace-floors, and thirty-eight 
thousand pieces ef tapestry floated on the pabice-walls. 
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On the lawn were a hnndred lions, bound with chains of 
gold, and a hundred keepers in robes of silk and gold at- 
tended them. Before the great portal of the palace was a 
tree with silver trunk, and boughs, and twigs, and leaves, 
and fruit of gold. On this tree of eighteen branches sat 
birds of the most precious metals, and they spread their 
wings and hopped from twis to twig by the unseen agency 
of machinery. Twelve hundred pillars of African, Greek, 
and Italian marble sustained the magnificent pile, aud its 
saloons and halls were encrusted with gems and fretted 
gold, and adorned with the statues of men and animals. 
Anah walked like a stray child of Paradise through this 
scene of pomp and magnificence, on which the morning 
sun looked languidly down, and yet his heart was not 
stirred within him. Men and maidens beautiful to behold 
flitted past him, but on every brow he saw a scowl, in 
every ey® the yellow plague-light of suspicion. Muttered 
curses broke from every lip ; deep growls of hatred from 
every heart As he looked more closely into the flowers 
of the garden, he saw that they emitted a subtile, volatile 
poison, which dned up the sap in each other's vesicles, 
although it did not destroy their outward bloom. On the 
leaves and branches of the trees he perceived thorns and 
prickles, and the waters were as opaque as quicksilver. 
* Alas .'* cried the wearied, heart-sick boy, as he threw him- 
self down, despondingly and in bewilderment, beside a 
plant of amaninth ; ' where are the flowers of paradise and 
the transparent waters of OulT' As he spoke his eye fell 
upon a solitary dew-drop that bung like an angePs tear 
from a green leaf of the amaranth. One stray sunbeam, 
warm and glowing as love, fell on the pellucid globule, and 
was broken up into seven rays bright as the rainbow of 
the Apocalypse. Qradually the liquid spheroid expanded 
and brightened on the eye of Anah, until, in the transparent 
orb, he beheld a female form seated on a sapphire throne. 
The fiice of the beautiful spirit was as pure as celestial 
Hnow, and her cheeks and lips were delicately tinctured 
with the refined Vermillion of roses. Her robe was made 
from the petals of the Ethiopian lily, and a convolvulus 
shaded her head and face from the anient sunbeam. * My 
name is Luxa; I am the genius of poetry,* said the beauti- 
ful spirit^ while a smile suffused her countenance, so ftill 
of love. 

* Yon are beautiftil— oh, how beautifdl ! ' said the boy, 
while the first smile that had played upon his taee since 
he had awoke beamed on his hps and in his eyes. 

* I know you love me, Anah,' said the fiury, shaking her 
odorous robes, and wafting the sweetest aroma of flowers 
around him. * It was I that made your heart thrill when 
your mother sung her songs at morning-tide, and I lighten- 
ed up your eyes when your fiitther told his evening tales. I 
filled your soul with dreams of beauty when you wandered 
by the waters of Oesan, and I carried your fancy away 
from the cottage where you was bom, and the mulberry- 
groves where your brothers and sisters played, and where 
the bulbuls sang, and the flowers emitted breezes of per- 
fume, and I led you to this region of grandeur and stately 
pomp/ 

* It was the stars that led me hither,* said Anah, sadly. 
< I think it must have been Ceres, with his tooth dipped in 
henbane, and his baleful eye.* 

* The stars are but the lamp hung in the dome of Coebim 
by Allah, which are lighted up by Criel and his angels 
when night spreads his \>lack wings over the earth,' said 
the fiiiry Luxa. * The stars were your outward lights, but 
I filled your heart with the inward desire to behold the 
gardens of Bagdad.^ 

* It was my nther's tales of Haroun the wise that made 
me long to see the palace and gardens where the great 
caliph dwelt)* said Anah, thoughtfully, aa<i shaking his 
head. 

* Tou are dreaming of the outward still, my ohild,^ re- 
. plied the spirit, ber smile becoming more and more lumi- 
nous, and ker form more and more radiant * I touched 
your heiart with, my finger, and fllled it with Celestial sym- 
pitthies, without which there is no beauty, and without 
which words have no meaning.* 



< My heart is cold amongst all this grandeor tiiak I le^ 
then,* said Anah, looking up meekly; 'your duA hai 
gone away flrom it for ever.' 

The fkiry floated nearer and nearer to him, until heUl 
the very warmth of her perftimed breath upon Ms ^ee^ 
and then he saw that she held a chalice of the rose of Air 
ron in her tiny right hand. * There most be lift in thi i 
outward world of a kindred nature with the inward fife <fi 
him who oontempUt«s it before there can be beauty/ iaii 
the fiury, in a silvery tone; and as she spoke sbe tameW 
his eyes with the charm her hand contained. 

Anah gazed into the translucent speculum wliieh flostol 
in prismatic glories around her, and then he saw land- 
scapes of every dime adorning tJie liquid world in whieb 
Luxa reigned. On hills of snow, where the gloomy fir grew 
tapering, and the stunted Juniper trembleu in the bicinf 
north wind, he beheld a fUr-clad Laplander, ' with bis» 
cold nose and wrinkled brow,* and he sighed with aorrov i 
for his life of gloom and pain ; but he saw the fkvten eyt | 
of the stunted man suddenly light upon a tinj plant; ht| 
saw him pluck it fh>m the mosses at his feet and plaoe it | 
in his breast ; and then his eye grew bright as the aamra* 
and his fkce relaxed into a smile, as he rubbed his ha»ii 
amongst the drifted snow, and gambolled with hia re» 
deers. The desert ocean of sand, the great SaharB-beU-aa. 
next rose upon Anah's rision, and stretched &r oat, nntil thr 
copper-coloured sky dipped down upon its borders. Tb^rt 
was no beauty, no verdure, no attribute of sympathy m 
all its wide expanse, for the eye of Anah, sare a TSbbw 
maiden, who sat alone and spun b^ieath a gnarled fig-tn^, 
and ever and anon looked outward on the desert and 
downward upon the arid patch of greenness at ber feet 
'Alas! poor maiden,* sighed Anah; but presently she 
called a little blossom that grew at her side, and then, m 
she placed it in her hair, her heart overflowed with the 
fbllness of song, and her cheeks dimpled with joj. Wbere- 
ever he turned his eye, Anah beheld some inoongraity to 
disturb his external sense — something that did not har- 
monise with his ideal of beauty; but then be saw m*r^ 
pluck fh>m the earth they trod some imperoeptible bleseon. 
and place it in their bosoms, and then their fhoes lighted 
up with joy, like the heavens of his own Irak. * Oh, I 
wish that that flower grew by the leaden lakes and opaqot 
streams by which I have wandered to-day ! wonid that i 
grew in these groves and on these borders ! and that the 
proud repulsive agas and servants on whom I have looked 
to-day wore it in their bosoms ! ' cried the enraptored bo}. 

Luxa smiled so brightly that Anah felt his obexes f^a^ 
with the genial warmth which streamed tnm her Hps and 
^yes. * That plant shall grow here,' said the fhiiy, ' If yoa 
wish it; but its strength most flow ttam your own hnrt. 
Will you consent that the channels of your bosom AcnA 
nurse this glorious flower T ' 

*<)h, Luxa, let it growl* replied the boy^poet, as he 
gazed into her soft eyes. 

Gradually his own eyes grew dim, and the world darkea- 
ed around him ; the sound of Luxa's voice melted away, 
and he sunk upon the soft lawn. 

When he awoke again Luxa wns waving her hand over 
his recumbent head, and showering honey trom ber rose 
chalice on his bosom; and the trees, and idosks^ and 
bridges, and palaces, and flowers, and the marble pUlars» 
and golden tree, and all the grandeur of the caliph's kiog- 
dom was moving before his eyes like a splendid panorama ; 
and beside him there sprung up a tree, which grew as tall 
as the poplars of Yanani, and spread out its brancbee u 
wide as the cedars of Lebanon, and its branches were 
covered with blossoms, and its blossoms showered dowi 
nectar, and shook abroad a rich perfVime; and the birds 
when they alighted on it burst forth into strains of spon- 
taneous melody, and the butterflies hovered around !t «iJ 
Ihnned it with their wings, and the sunbeams plated 
amongst its boughs, and its shadow fell upon the tehes. 
and they became clear as the waters of Gashraert^ and 
trembled With joyous emotion, as thc^ mirrored the tren 
that hung over their banks, and dipped thcdr tretae* ia 
their coolioj^ fountains. A nd when the luittghty agas pass* 
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ed QAder this tree, and ite drops of ambrosia fell upon their 
gorg<eoii^ tunics and turbans, they suddenly smiled and 
' grasped each other's hands, and seated themselves side by 
md» fcq smoke their perfiipied chaboques. 

« Oli^ what do they call this tree ? * cried Anah— * this 
"! #a(ety tree of Paradise.' 

* liwt my son,' whispered Luxa. * Love, that puts a 
bog^fc fiuse on the coldest, darkest places of this cold world, 
aod which infuses a ray of heaven's vestal fire into the 
hiunblest hearts.' As the spirit spoke, she floated upward 
upon a sunbeam, like a celestial exhalation ; and the stately 
towers of Bagdad and its luxurious gardens melted into 
thin ether, leaving nothing behind but the kiosk, and cot- 
tage, and garden, and mulberry-^ove of Ashah at Gesun. 

* Mother, I have been to Bagdad,' cried Anah, as he 
leaped from his mat, and saluted the rays of the morning 
with a sndle. 

' And what didst thou see there P ' cried Tiva, and Koma, 
and Selim, and All, dancing round him, and clinging to 
him in the fullness of their love. 

* I saw everything of sense, but nothing of the soul — all 
thiU man could fashion and create, buC nought of spiritual 
love,' cried the boy-poet, kissing them all round. 

The incipient discontent that h:id begun to distract the 
child of Irak from his brethren was now exhaled from his 
young heart of love, and in the dance beneath the date- 
iree, and in the grove, and on the terrace, the loudest laugh 
and the brightest smile were those of the contented, happy 



This world would be a wilderness without love ; with it, 
beaatj pervades the arctic wilds and torrid deserts. The 
richest treasure which Heaven has vouchsafed to men and 
angels is love. It is life's holiest element and its most 
glorious boon ; it is the great good which the weary world 
longs and prays for; and it is the life of the soul in hea- 
v^i. Let us teach ourselves to be lovers — let us nurse with 
the warm currents of our bosoms, like Anah, the beauti- 
fy flower of love. 



SBOBT BTYMOLOGICAL NOTICES OF THE 
TOPOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND. 

BT PiBDEUTES. 

With regard to the meaning of the name Stmderland, it 
seems to have originated in the fact, that the rocky c^ast 
southwards firom it is broken into deep gaps and caverns^ 
just as a district in Yorkshire is denominated GUaveUmd 
firom its clrft or cHS^ aspect. Now, these indentations or 
ruptures at this part of the coast do not present the ap- 
pearance of having been brought about by the gradual tear 
and wear of time, <md the ceaseless operation of the 
weather and the waters in calm and in storm, as is the 
case in other interruptions of the contiguity of the line of 
coast, where the sea seems rather to have insinuated than 
r>rc<;d an entrance, to have undermined rather than storm- 
-^L It exhibits the appearance rather of being the effect 
•f Mue dread volcanic shock, or awful Neptunian convul- 
<^o:i. suddenly rending the rocks asund^. And this ap- 
^'t'arance of violence it is which has given the name to the 
'U^tXrict, quasi^ sundered-land—sMoh being its grand lead- 
ing feature, or most striking characteristic : which just 
9tiows, tliat untutored minds, as well as poets and rheto- 
ricians, indulge in the figure synedoche, and, setting at 
defUukCe the axioms of mathematicians, often make a part 
— especially a prominent part— equivalent to a whole. As 
soiaewhat confirmatory of this derivation, it may be men- 
tioned, that at Oxen-hall, not far from Darlington, there 
are three pits or chasms of great depth. The inhabitants 
term them, from their sinister look and shape, Hell-kettles; 
and the tradition is still rife among them, that these Aver- 
nian rifm were caused by the shock of an earthquake. It 
was this aspect of a change, effected not so much by the 
gradual process oi a long succession of ages as by some 
sudden violent cause, which induced the ancient Greeks — 
Utoae a«tnie observers — to give the synonymous name of 
l^lfiBgbM^ the modern Reggio, to that town, which is 
on ^ great toe .of thu boot of luUy. The import of 



Bhegium is breach, separation^ rent from the Greek reg' 
nundt that is, to break, because at that place, or there- 
abouts, Sicily was broken-off, or at all events at that re- 
mote period the appearance suggested the idea, that Sicily 
was severed from Italy by the force of the waters, or some 
other violent agency. VirgH's graphic lines evince that 
such was the idea entertained by himself' and his contem- 
poraries : 

' Hace loca vi qoondam et vatla convuha ruiita 
Di8sUui$$a ferunt. cum protinas utraque teUos 
Una foret. venit medio vi pontus, et andis 
Heaperiam Sicolo latas abacidit.' 

The words italicised ponrtray the agency of a vast, tre- 
mendous, and instantaneous power. The word absddit 
does not denote destruction or demolition, but only such a 
fissure or splitting into two parts, as is caused by the de- 
scent of a ponderous sledge on a wedge inserted in a log of 
wood. There can, indeed, be little doubt that the face of 
this terraqueous globe has been changed — not only by that 
great general deluge, recorded on the best authority, and 
by the slow and imperceptible corrosions of a series of ages ; 
but also by the shock of earthquakes, partial inundations, 
and the sudden incursion and retreat of marine waters. 
Pliny thus informs us, tlyit there can be little doubt that 
Cyprus was in this manner disrupted from Syria, Euboea 
from Baeotia (the very names indicate as much), and Bes- 
bicus, the modem Pocokio, from Bithynia, all of which be- 
fore were integral part and parcel of their respective con- 
tinents ; to wUch catalogue may not improbably be added 
the disruption of Europe from Africa at the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, and Britain from France at those of Dover. But, 
to borrow the words of the poet Waller, into whose fanci- 
ful lucubrations this same grave speculation seems to have 
intruded itself— 

' Whether this portion of the world wert rent 
By the rude ocean from the continent, 
Or thus created,* 

itself constitutes a question not imworthy the inquisition 
of any archaeological society, or individual possessed of 
the requisite talent, learning, and leisure. 

One observation more, of importance to the student of 
geography, which the term Sunderland suggests, and we 
shall bid it adieu. Here the termination laiid, as in other 
cognate terms, such as Sutherland, Holland, Northumber- 
land, very obviously demonstrates that it originally was ap- 
plicable to a district of country, and not restricted to a toum ; 
to the shattered maritime territory, in fkct, as above de- 
scribed, whose leading physical feature gave birth to the 
name. Now, this limitation of the name from a district to a 
town, presents us with a very singular exception to a general 
rule, which will be found to obtain to a great extent in the to- 
pographic vocabulary of Engtond, and indeed of the United 
Kingdom, so far as Scot/and and Ireland have been assi- 
milated to Saxon formulss and usages. The rule to which 
we allude is this : that the towns in general take precedence 
of districts, and impose their names upon them by exten- 
sion ; and seldom vice versa, as is the case with the term 
under discussion. An inspection of the names of th^ coun- 
ties and shires of England, and of their respective capitals 
or chief towns, will serve to illustrate and abundantly 
evince the truth of this remark. As allocated by Alfred, 
England at first contained thirty-two shires or shares, 
which number has been since augmented to forty, and, in- 
cluding the twelve of the principality, makes a total of 
fifty-two counties. Of these fifty-two, no less a number 
than thirty-four derive their names from their respective 
county-towns. Seventeen derive their names from othei 
circumstances, and are not cognominal with their county- 
towns. One solitary city, and one only, (Canterbury, can 
trace its name to its county — Kent; whereby hangs a 
* stunning tale* as said mine host, which shall be told in 
proper time and place. If a similar analysis be applied to 
Scotland and Ireland, the proportional results are still 
more striking, and illustrative of our position. Scotland 
has shires or divisions thirty-three, though she returns to 
parliament but thirty county members. Of these twenty- 
five take their names from the county-town, and eight from 
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otfttr drcumstfinces. Ireland has thirty-two oounties, of 
which no lead than twenty-six hare names derived flrom the 
connty-town, and only six harre names attributable to oUier 
oftnses. 

Let 119, therefore, hei)eeforth forego quoting the pro- 
terb, * Iptis Eihemis Hibemiorei,* which reflects so dis- 
paragingly on otir warm-hearted feHow-subjects of Ireland, 
seeing that we — both Scotch and Irish— have so ibithftilly 
or senrilely (as yott may choose to call it) imitated the 
Snglish in the dl^on and nomenclature of our counties, 
as diaty without perpetrating any bull, it may be literally 
said of us, that we have become, in this point, ntore BngUA 
Man ihs English themselv^ 



HOPE OK. 
If hope weie tfon eztotenoe tnken* 

Who oonld Ufel Irarden bear? 
Tlie heart, with tfl/oomy torrow ilnikoiT, 

Miiit 3rlekl to dark deqMlr; 
Ibrlbw.tfttiy.klthltlUb 

Have att thair wlahtt woo; 
Wktte nanberfr meet with oaaaeless strM^^ 

To fodt I aay— H(^ on. 

The yontli, aHured by beaiity*8 eye, 

Pwin fturtti hSa tale of lore, 
And thinks to hear bis mtstreBS lich 

OfbUaa an eiae above: 
And when by dnty fbreed to pait, 

thst yMding bosmn won, 
She la tte d«y^«lar of his hearts 

To hkn I say^Hope on. 

While grfef the mother's heart dofh wttn^Ti 

Hbr boy 80 ride and weak, 
She tmsts retorning beaKh will bring 

The rosea to his eheekr 
Death comes and takes that troal away.; 

She has yet the heavenly one, 
that he may rise to reatana of day— 

To lier I oay— Hope on. 

The yonthftil pair, in the world's path, 

Oft with reverses meet, 
As thOQgh mlKfi}rtQDe ponr'd her wrath 

In floods onto their fleet 
Perchance affection's all their slore^ 

AH other solace gone; 
Bnt while affliction's billows roar, 

To them I say— Hope on. 

The widow'd moomer oft wUl stea^ 

To bis beloved one's grave; 
And though he sad and lone most fleel, 

Tet wHl not vainly rave. 
He knows at most a few short years 

Are his to grieve alone ; 
From those around he hides his teari^ 

And hopes in sUenoe on. 

The aged pUgrim, who has seen 

Dear friends beside him die. 
And leam'd on Heaven alone to 

Whose hopes are flx'd on high- 
He would beseech us to resign 

Our vain pursuits for one 
Which through eternity win shine - 

And, like him, to hope on. 



E.L. 



LIMNINOS OF SOCIAL LIFE. 

A ROMANCX IN OUR VILLAGE. 
CRAP. ▼.--THI POOL Am TBI X^tATB. 

Latb next afWnoon Bombazine Breeks went swaggering 
slowly up the old path to the Hall. The sun was beginning 
to dip into the wave, burnishing the ocean with a ruby 
gold, girding the hills with a glowing purple, and distilling 
OTcr rocli^ river, heath, and wood a mellow beauty. The 



voice of song flowed loud and ekar Arom ^fnrj iMMk mA 
thicket ; the ringing tone of the thrush, the pn^at^^fiimHi^ 
of the redbreast, the linnet's twitter, and the nrevl lew 
voice of the wren from the old c^Mde, oeB«ortoi ji 
glorious harmony. All nature, with g^ beaH* WbtAM 
voice. The distant partridge from the canMd»«4 M 
land-rail called to one another; the bam-eoolL 9^1^ 
notes of his clarion ringing through the vale; th« 
tide, on the one hand, wooed the goldsA stnad vii^« 
laughing music; and the leaflets of the Woods, m tNf 
darned to the zephyr, rustled together in choros to fht hm 
of the clouds of winged insects beneath the boi^siii. Us 
whistle of the labourer, homeward coining from toil, b||^ 
be heard in distant bypaths, and from the banks ef Hi 
Silver bum, the song of the rustic maideii warbled torn 
a light heart and joyous i^rit, as she gfttbered «p ika 
snowy linen. Bombuine, nnoonsoioiis of the caase^ fek 
his spirit stirred to glachiees as he aaontered 4Hi!«mH% 
until he came within view of the Hall— a sqttiu« uaift^ 
tending but roomy aed sabetantial building, thftft rime 
white amongst the trees, a little way distant* RetiriBgeff 
the path to an old wldn-covered qnarry, B 
down, sheltered by some bushes, imd began 
with hhnself. From a pocket somewhere in his cnmekm 
Jacket, he, after diligent search, procured » |yieoe of painib 
and, this unfblded, ezfaabited a nng— -a gold ring, wilh m 
emerald stone. He looked admiringly aA it, tried ittm Mi 
little flnger, got it on an inch, and then was obUged tejiii 
teeth for gettmg it off. * It's a bonaie bit a* gow^' uiA 
he, agahi* surveying it; *j]st sic a fiilrlie^ Tse naWwfc 
asll win llivour wi* the oook up-by— ibr laanes^ cm aft 
aye ta*en wi' the glitter. See gin I (finna mak' it worth 
somethhig.' A rabbit started from the bank suddenly, aad 
Breeks, forgetftil of his bauble, allowed it to drop m tht 
surprise. He stooped to search for it amongst (oe graa, 
and was busy, on Ids knees, soanning ea<A inch of gma4 
and removing every little straw and stone, when JnfhiB 
Thurline stepped out of the fhrze in view of him. A gua 
lay resting on his arm, a dog trotted at his ieet, a hag of 
rabbits slung over his sboukter, and his eiwungr fiaa^ wis 
hectic with exerdse. 

* Ho t what about there, Bombasine ensriafe di ? Tit 
oanght you at last, tou blackguard.' 

Bombasine's eye had caught the ring; he snatdied at it 
before he looked up to answer, and tried to smngi^ it ia 
Ms palm. Thnrling had seen it, however. 

* what's that) eh 7 'said he. 'ShowmethaL Gone^Bt 
dodging now.' 

'Oh,ifsnaethfaig— naethlngaTA. IwaelookincArft— 
for a—' 

* And you fbnnd what? Why, can't yon shmr tts lit' 

* I've naething to show— sure's death. I seed semftlBM 
glimmer doon there, and tnrt to pick it up, but eonl^s. 

Even to Julius's intellect this was a manit^ per««niop ; 
so he ordered Bombazine to open his hand aiid ahowila 
contents, which, after a deal of sulky relnctaacsb wMdfltte. 

* A ring— an emerald ! ' said the weak-eyed Touyk. * Sk$ 
what! why I Where did you ^t this, fenowT^ qaothhi^ I 
hurriedly, a sudden light dawnmg on him. - ^ 

* Never you heed, seein' it's naae o' your concern,' rcf^ied 
the haveral; * but gie's back the trinket, an' fixvl anefcr 
yoursel'.' 

Julius quietly put the article in his pocket thintiilg ts 
walk off with it; but, noticing the angry brow olB^ibe- 
zine, a second idea struck hhn. * Now, let^s talk ovttf iti' 
said he, sitting down. * I have a fancy tar the ai^d^ and 
I'll give you half-a-crown for it, Bomby.' 

* Gin its worth hauf-arcrown to you, what ii^t worth l» 
met' said the latter, a liUle mollified at the preepcel d 
getting money for it * Na, na, Maister ThurGn^ #('f 
the rinff. I ken a trick or twa ayont that' Bomby pTaoad 
no ideal value on the article HH the offer was made, and 
put this forth merely as a feeler. 

* Well, well, here's two half-crowns, you villain, «lr fake 
back the ring. But, remember* yen iie?er speaki% wmA 
to any one about it' . . 'f 

* Never fo.rme blabbin't' qnoQi the delisted Btteka. 
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^m be M donb m BalMun't ass.* Bm ttok Um aioiMy^ 
Mrt«MlBpvr«ioff. 

•Tto'«uM*b idiMBon^if I «■ p^y il Mt/ ehooUed 
Mie^wfla^*^ yooth, lookbg al the WibK whiok be Md 
«p tot #0 6ti bim and the U^ •Tha4 fcllow must htm 
stolen «he eHtelc^ bwM k here, wd WM IMIhig H whaB I 
c waght bidi, 8o he wobI peach oa bhnaelf ; and as Ibr the 
lesier the matter, riie'ii aria^ er I know nothnig of weBM»- 
Idad Whew^ Tomaeo^ eoBMl' So myiiii^ he voaa^ gafe 
aaelbflv whiatie, and was off to oontfaiiie hie sport 

The scheme of tbk amiable yovth gradaally got defdop- 
ed fa Ms mfad;fcr,bowe'f ers ie i i>ekani good, those iaaa 
aplftade in the hnmaa mbid to lean sneoessftilly in eril, 
and more partievUriT fai the mind of snob yoetbs as Julius 
Thorling. Idleness is the parent of many Tioes. It ibe- 
ters and nonririies disalpatioB, ennoi, ineligioii, and sloth 
of spirit Thnrhng^s mother had not tangfat Um, *if any 
msn woaM not work he shonid net eat,' bat the reterse 
bttdbeenbialot He had studied a little, tried a little 
■PMrtemanly labeor in sineeote Bitoatiooa, which he either 
lest or was turned oat eC be cared not which. He was 
fed at beose in idleness, cherished little tioes till thejgave 
bbth to great cnee; bad picked np, fan coarse of eompa^on- 
shlp with esme cleVer inMeIs» jost enoogh of setf-p&ostble 
serpMstry to render hmi one of that moot contemptible class 
ef reaeennble creatures^ a shallow scoi^ at rehgion. He 
act himseAf ftMTth as an erade at heme, and was looked op 
to as one aaMi^st his boon companioas already spoken of; 
was pitied bv the weak<4eartecC an object of contempt to 
thIaklBg active men and women, apdogised for by 8yce> 
pbants, sbonaed bY honest company, ami coortod by low 
kaaferf and dissofoto depra^y. 

As he walked home in the gloamiag; we said, the scheme 
of Thnrling got developed in Us mind. He saw an inno- 
cent girl in his power, and that power be would wield to 
her wrong. No j«qneami8h bononr or moral reditade was 
Hkely in the least to infinenoe him. The object was in 
view, the means at band ; let its nature and resaHs be the 
ocnsideration of others, be oared nothing more than that 
it be aeeompHsbed. On a cross path, a little way eC be 
saw Patty Primrose slowly and sadly bendiBg hsr stops^ 
her head bowed in sorrow, and her itoepale and langmd. 
She did not notice him, and slowly apDrcaefaed. He stood 
still, leaning on his gnn, tBl she shoold come imarsr, 
scanning ber with a csjreAil eye the while. 

* Well, my good gbl,' said be, patrooisiBgly, td Patt^ 
nCAred, • what ails yon to-night! ' 

Patty started. She raised her long lashes, and her deep 
bhee homid eyes restod on bim. <Kothhic^ sir,' said she; 
* let me pass on, pray.' 

'Oh,earslyno,'saidhe;«ieiBgettiiigdark; IHgedown 
tbiiwithyoa.' 

*Mr«thernot Leate me ahme^ if yoa please.' 

^Omldn't think of it; couldn't, my dear, be so anttl* 

FttlPf was silent She knew her would-be protector by 
sight smd reputation. She ftared him, and shrunk from 
h^ ttfA wishing to thwart him muob, howerer^ as they 
were fhr firom the Tillage. 

* Now, my lass,' continued he, * tdl me what ails you— 
soaM lore matter, I wager T Ton shouldn't mope though. 
Pretty Bpe were aerer made to pout, nor bright eyes for 
sonow, voa know.' 

< I wish yoa would allow me to go home alcne^ rir,' said 
Phtty again. 

* Ton wont wish thit hf the thne you are homei Now, 
why should you be so eoy T Tou know I admire you, and 
yew wish to teaaeme, eh, yow pretty mischief?' Hesnatoh- 
ed a kiss from Patty as he spoke. She screamed aloud, 
and retreated. * Oome^ pretty Patty, no squalls now,' said 
hsw 

^I Imp l cre yon, afar, allow me to gow Unhand me! This 
is not the conduct of a gentleman.' 

•m^ iront you be Meads, Patty T 'Pon my honour, 
ihsee'ana'harm in a l^retty g^l taking a walk with a fel- 
low qoieily.' 
'>iklie#'me tego qiuetly then, sbr.' 



•Do not frown, lovely PaUy. It kills mete be frowned 
CM by sash eyes as youvsu Ha! soom bonq^kin will be 
iMMto happy if the bright glsaoe of those eyes* Beauty 
wasted on a down— how doleflil a fete for it 1 Come, cruel 
Pat^, will yea not smile oa menowt Yea know I am 
year sUve^ but smiley aad yen wiU hiad ne fer enrer to 
you.' 

* If yea are a gsntleana, yoa wiU leave ms^ aad not an- 
noy me thus.' 

* Patty, yoa do aot knew hew Pm smittea by yea— how 
earnestly f love yoa. Nay, torn aot aw^. flare yoa.' 

< Ton li^ sir,' said Patty, easily. 

* As yon star is my witness, I deaot Hearme, Patty. 
I. know why you aie sad to-aight; I know the disgrace 
that has felimi oa vou— know it ali Tour character is 
gone. Tou can no longer live here with honest reputatioa 
if yea are made out guilty. Thiah fer a moment wlmt you 
will do then. Now, hear me. I can clear your character 
—I can mm it fer ever. See, knew yea that riagP' 

Pat^ screamed aad staggered as lier ^e fell on the 
ememid of Mrs Balbiraie on tbe villala's finger. ' Oh, sir,' 
she said, ' how did yon get that— where did you get it T 
Ton knew, then, the felsehood of the chargeagalast me— 
will yoo not clear me of it t Ify thanks— >my prayers will 
be yours if you do. Surely, as a gentleauun, you have a 
heart aad will have soms fity en ma Itwill cost you no- 
thing to do it' 

< Oh, nothing,' said he, with a slight sneer; 'and it will 
redeem you in everybody's eye% wA make yea a haadred 
timee more respected.' 

< Tou'll do H then, sir, will youT ' 

* Perhaps : that's a matter of sosse eonsMeration, Patty, 
my prethr one. First, it's a hard thing to be hated and 
spurned by a sweet ghi like yoursell^ and then begged for 
a ftvour of great moment to her ia tlie neit breath; first 
denied a kiss, then asked to mend her repalatkm. But 
you wont be so very shy with me again, wiU yea, Wvely 
Patty ? I'd do fiur more for you thaa what yoa ash.' He 
threw his aiai loaad hsr waist, and triad la draw her to 
him. 

*No, sir; bat will yea do what I ask! Let me go.' 
'Patty, 111 make a hidy ef you. I'll giveyao a heme^ 

where no breath of this disgrace wiB reaoh; I wiU love 

you, tend yoa, and graqt year every wieh.' 

* Sir, you are a villain, or you would not mak thas to 
me. Keep your offers; I want them net Lsave me, or 
111 scream till I bring aid from sems quarter. Tou're a 
base heartless villain, or you would net take advantage so 
to tempt me.' 

* How foolish bn you to fly off so; PUgo; botveaean 
meet me here to-morrow at dusk. We'll perhaps then ar- 
range a little better. Illbspaaetnal. ThhAoahi^over 
it» and you'll come.' 

*ril trust to tbe mer^ of God first m dearfaig my cha- 
racter,' said Patty. 

* And be made out a thief aAer all,' hissed JuUus, in a 
low serpent-like tone. * Remember, I caa clear or ooadema 
you; and you have your choice.' Hestraek off thea by a 
bypath. 

Patty, with trea^liag Umbsand panting hsart, made her 
way home, a oonfiision ringing in her brain, and a wild 
misery weighing and crushing her gentle spfarit— 4he black 
boding, it seemed, of ruhn and shame hoveinng over her. 

A smile of triumphant rlllany kindled on Julius's fee* 
tures as he erectly trod through the fhrie on his way to 
the Hall. <HaI ha!' laughed he^ inwardly, * I have ber 
now. Shell come to-morrow night. 111 bet, and be bumble 
enough. But who knows !— she's so proud. Should she 
not, what help is for her t She's made cut guiUy«>-I'll se^ 
cure that, and thm it's all right' 

We return a IHtle to Bombashie Breeka^ ere parsuiog 
agdn the fanmediatoeoorseof ear na rr ati ve. That erratic 
indivklaal, although upon receiving the five shillings from 
JuUus, and disposing of tbe ring to biro, and ^ledging-hhn- 
self to secreaj, took a second thought on his way home, 
and retraced his footsteps. It oocnrr«l to him that perhaps 
the cook at the Hall, on the faith of his original intentions, 
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might be kindly disposed to him, and it would be a pitj to 
lose a dinner from her. In a short time he fotmd himself 
ensconsed in the Hall kitchen, joking and chatting with 
the maids, and particularly datiftil in his attentions to the 
cook. Nothing delighted the female domestics more than 
a visit firom Bombazine. He was quite a repertory of news 
and small scandal, and possessed to boot considerable ta- 
lents for flattery, all of which won great &Tour for him 
with women of all ages. On his entrance, he was sur- 
rounded t>y them, who, with a Tolubili^ of tongue surely 
the result of long pent-up language, absolutely bewildering 
to any ordinary person, attacked him right and left. 

* Ane at a time, lasses,' said Bombazine. 'The female 
▼oice is sweet to hear, but dinna drown us in*t.* 

' Is't true. Bombazine, that Menie Gray and Archie hae 
outcast, do ye ken? ' 

* Are Jock Lowe and Marion Beid to be cried neist 
Sunday!' 

* Did ye see Saunders the packman in the toon the day ? ' 
' I canna kep a' catches, lassies, at anoe. Wha's first 7 ' 

* Did ye bring me a rod ribban, as ye promisM last 
time?' 

The last inquiiy was from the cook, who had stood aloof 
a little. Bombazine thought fit to answer. ' Dinna look 
sae scomfti' wi' your glancing een at me, as though ye dis- 
trusted my word. I kept my promise, an' better than my 
promise.' 

* Let me see't, then.' 

* Noo hear what I'to to say. I ooft a ring for ye — a 
bonnie ring wi' a green stane— a gowd ring, tae.' 

* Whaur is't T * inquired the cook, curiously. 

* Ay, that's it. Wad ye beliefe it T— it was stolen frae 
me on my way here.' 

' Oh, you leeine rascal, you ! ' cried the indignant cook. 

* Sure's death,^repeated Bombazine, so solemnly that all 
felt him to be in earnest. * Gin ye look the young laird's 
finger when he comes hame, ye'U see't He met me wi't, 
stopped me, and threatened to set his dog on me gin I 
wadna gie him the ring, which he saw on my finger, and 
was meant for you.' 

A little scullery-maid, who had been listening with some 
surprise to the statement, with great interest manifested 
in her eyes, inquired, * Whare got ye the ring, Bomby ? ' 

He flushed, stammered, and replied that he came fktrly 
by it 

< Oh, to be sure! 'the cook replied. 'But its really very 
hard. I wonder what business he had to meddle with you 
or it See if 1 don't salt his broth for him yet, my oerty.' 

* Ifll ne'er adorn a finger sic as I meant it for,' said 
Bombv, with a sigh. < I may get anither yet— we'll see, 
though.' 

< But ye maun hae something to eat ; yell be hungry, 
I warrant,' said the cook. 

* No ! but I'm disappointed sair,' said the knave. ' I'd 
rather lose my ricbt ban' than break a promise to beauty.' 

He was soon plying with great zeal, notwithstanding the 
disappointment, his knife and fork on a rouDd of cold bee^ 
paying alternate compliments, and communicating scraps 
of news between the mouthfuls. The little maid, however, 
who had inquired how he got the ring^ paid little notice to 
him. She screwed her lips together, and walked much 
out and in, nodding her head now and then very violently, 
seeming to signify that a heavy secret pressed upon her, 
and wouldn't keep down ; but she was determined it should 
till the proper time came to let it off*. 



THE MAHOGANY-TKEB. 

Tbb probability is, that the majority of useful discoveries 
have been what is termed accidental. It is not likely that 
men dug for coal with a foreknowledge of its uses. Some 
piece that had accidentally mingled with some other fuel 
probably first drew the attention of an individual to it, 
and thus suggested that bold excavation o( the earth's 
great heart, which supplies so many nations with a vast 
element of wealth and comfort. Some travellers cast upon 
a sandy coast in Syria built a fire with a few blocks of 



soda, and threw dry sea-weed upon it for IM; tfaa tsAi, 
sand, and alkali mingled by vitrificatioo, and aft ooes f«>- 
duoed gisss — that oniversal aabataiiee which, wMla U ex- 
elndes from the dwellings of man the rsia and vind^ thsi 
would detract from human comfort, admits tMm Uasssd 
light Some savage, prowling tbroogh the fa re a ti 4f Ui 
native land, or digging with Ua aeatping-knife of ftot 
amongst the roots of the prairie^plants, periia|» lioaodlha 
first potato, and, perceivmg that. it was gaod, li go «ght it 
to his squaw to propagate. The first piece of thmpdtm 
iron ore that met the gaxe of Tnbal-Cain was in all lihe- 
iihood carelessly kicked aside with his skin-eaveied int, 
and then only examined when its comparative giwi^ ^ 
attracted his' attention. The wool of the cottoO'trae wu 
in all probability first used by some poor outcast parish, 
who found it supplied by providence to her empty Ioosb. 
The use of mahogany as an arUele of fomtture was act 
known in Britain until about one huodrad and tiririy yesit 
ago, and its application to its now almost univeraal parpciw 
was purely a matter of accident Dr Gibbon, a JLoodoa 
physician, received from his brother, the captaio of a vos- 
sel in the West Indian trade, the present of several piaaka 
of wood, which the captain considered might be Tccy aecept> 
able, as his brother was just engaged in boiidiB^ a hmm 
in King Street, Co vent Garden. The caipeater fmplifii 
in the construction of this boose was desired to apply ths 
wood to the purpose contemplated, but, iiaving do iaatn- 
ment capable of cutting it, it was cast asida aa naelcai, aad 
looked upon rather as an incooveaieot present After the 
house was finished, Mrs Gibbons, becoming d e aroa s of 
possessing a candle-box, thought that the hard dark wood 
might suffice for this purpose, and a cainnetmaker nauMd 
Wollaston was asked to execute the piece of work. The 
tools of this workman were also inadequate to aeeonspUsh 
the job, but by perseverance he ultimately socoeeded io 
producing a box, rude enoogb, no doubt Tlie beaaiy 
of the wood when its grain was observed in tbe candle- 
box, however, determined the doctor to have a baresa 
made of the same ; and after this elegant article was ac- 
complished, those who delighted in handsome fanutore, 
and were able to obtain it, came to see this new aert of 
wood, which was causing so moeh admiration. This dT- 
eomstance led to the extensive mahogany trade now exist- 
ing between this country and St Domingo and oiber parU 
of South America. 

Wollaston found it his interest to obtain more planks, i 
and the numerous orders which he received soon caahled , 
him to work up these and to make a fortune, for the 
mahogany soon saperraded the pear and walnat-trerain 
the manufacture of bureaus and drawers for the wealthy. 
Now, however, it is to be seen in the home of alnost eveiy 
peasant in Great Britain in some form or other» aad tte 
annual imports of this wood alone amount to upvaEd» sf 
20,000 tons. < 

The common mahogany, or Swietenia wwhogomi of the 
botanists, is one of the noblest trees in Cuba or BoodiWM. 
Many of those which surround it may attain to a greater 
altitude than does this splendid plant, but none are of a ' 
more massive or majestic appearance. Many of tJbese 
noble trees are two hundred years old, whose hu^ tnmks 
support long, oblique, strong limbs, covered with curtains 
of green shining leavea, and offering a grateful and extoo- i 
sive shade from the burning sun. | 

The procuring of mahogany is one of the most toilseMe 
and expensive processes of negro labour, and is cooside- i 
rably regulated by chance ; so that the price of this wood ' 
is itry much increased in consequence of the meana adopt- |j 
ed to bring it to the coast, and also in consequence «f the <' 
best wood being found in the most inaccessible places. [ 
Gangs of labourers io Hondurss, averaging from twenty I 
to fifty bond and free individuals, are employed io Um }| 
business, and these are accompanied by a person eaUcd a 
huntsman, and presided over by a captaio, who mM^ hs 
both slaves. The captain and huntsman are geoeraU|r the 
most intelligent of the bands; the former being dinolflr 
of the whole operations, the latter being selecta^ apea 
account of his power of distinguishiog the lasna^af .-ihs 
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loguif-irte atnoii^ tlie deoM foliagt of the foreit at 
• ^nat dfstaooe awaj. 

The sahogany-cnttiQff mmoo is in Angast, about the be- 
gtnning of wbidi month the hantsmao is despatched on 
^19 miM&on. Cnttinff his waj through the dense tangled 
UMiea of the forest> be attains some loftj tree, which he 
ascends, and, climbing to its topmost branches, casts hb 
practised eye over the broad expanse of the forest. At 
last the clmnps of leaves of a yeliow-reddish hoe attract 
Ilia sight ; he notes the position of the largest of these 
clonsps, and, descending from bis perch, proceeds without 
gflide or compass to the de^red spot, which he approaches 
«s if bj instinct. He does not proceed toward the object 
•ef his search in an open manner, but warily and secretly, 
«• does the North American Indian approach the Tillage 
of ins enemies ; for there are more than one mahogaoy- 
faotttsman abroad at th'is season, and erery footstes noticed 
m the forest is traced as jealously as if by a redskm on the 
trail of a fee. The negroes who are engaged in this pttr- 
eoit manifest equal quickness of perception with the war- 
like tribes of the prairies in detecting the trail of a hunts- 
man ; the faintest impression of the foot upon the gronod, 
or the turning of a seared leaf, is sufficent to indicate their 
•acret pa^ so that thejr have often to exert the most 
w ot iejf nl ingenuity in order to escape the vigilant eyes of 
rirab. When tlie wished-for spot is at last reached, how- 
evwr, all fears of being outwitted are dispersed, and the 
islliBg is immediately commenced, stages being erected 
about twelve feet from the ground, upon which the axe- 
cnea stand and work, cutting the trees about that height 
Dram the root. When the trees are cut down, the next 
%iwinesa is to form a road for trucks, in order to trakisport 
the wood to the nearest rivers. If the trees are all withhi 
the compass of a narrow circle, the labour of transporta- 
tieo is considerably fiicilitated ; if they are scattered thinly 
over a great space, the toil and expense of getting them 
transported to one point is increased in proportion to their 
sparseness. The first obstacle to be removed is the brush- 
wood, which is cnt down by cntlasses at the rate of one 
4mndred yards per day, task work, for each labourer. The 
trees are then snabbc^d to the very root by the axe, and if 
too obdurate for this utensil are subjected to fire. These 
are removed st the same rate 9S the brush, and although 
auwy of them are most valuable, they are cast aside as 
useless, unless close upon the river. A main road is thus 
liMiued between the mahogany settlement, which has been 
tensporarUy formed on the banks of some eligible water, 
and the mahogany clump which is to be cut down ; and 
as asott as this great way is completed, the lateral ones, 
leading to particular trees, are then made, and all through 
aba densest forest. Many nsiles of road are often cut in 
-cbia way, and bridges are laid over streams, in order to 
4rAMpert only one tree perhaps, whose trunk will not 
yield more than one log ; and these roads, be it remem- 
bered, are not only cleared by cutlass and hatchet, but 
anootbed with hoes, pick-axes^ and sledge-hammers, whidi 
-are wed to level rocks and clear away the obstructive 
masses of earth from the wheels of the trucks. The roads 
Mag generally completed about the month of December, 
the topping and cross-cutting begins. The trunk of the 
tree is generally esteemed as most valuable from its bttge 
<iimensions, but the wood of the branches is more highly 
prised by cabinetmakers on account of the beauty t>r its 
fp-aia. Cross euttiog simply coosisU in cutting the trunks 
of the trees into lengths convenient for the oxen to trans- 
foK to the stations. Some trees furnish two, three, four, 
sod §VB logs^ others are only capable of producing one. 
Seme trunks attain to six and seven tons' weight ; some 
to the weight of fifteen. Some average also, perhaps, only 
a few hundred cubic feet ; while others measure, psrhaps, 
as many thousands. 

After the logs are siaed, they are then cut from the 
fooad into the square form, with the axe ; and the months 
ef Maieb, April, aad May are speat in drsgging the wood 
-from the place of its growth to the spot whence it is to be 
<ff«Biported. The drsgging takes place in the dry season, 
it hdmg iaipossible to convey it on wheeled vehicles at any 



other period of the year. It is therefore necessary that 
the utmost despatch be used before the rsin sets in again 
to soften the ground and destroy the means of transit. 
The four-wheeled trucks are of the simplest form, snd 
are generally drawn by seven pair of oxen each, a gang ol 
forty men beinff capable of working six of these trucks. 
Tbe whole of the transit work is performed during the 
bight, in consequence of the heat of the sun, and the in- 
ability of the cattle to sustain it. The logs are laid on the 
trucks by fair manual labour, assisted by a simple incline 
plane, which, beinff laid upon the track and the ground, 
admits of the load being pushed up by main strength. 
It is rather a romantic and beautiful sight to behold 
these vehicles moving through the forests, accompanied 
by their sable guides, with blazing torches made of pieces 
of wood split from the pitch-pine. The river-side is gene- 
rally reacned by the weary men and beasts before the sun 
is at the senith, and the logs being marked with the ini- 
tials of the owner are cast into the sea. 

The end of May ushers in the rainy season, when down 
come the torrents from the heavens, rendering the roads 
impassable in a few hours, and putting an immediate stop 
to all tracking ; and about the middle of June the rivers 
have swollen to such an extent that the heaviest logs are 
i)oated and swept away, their owners following them in 
fiat-bottomed canoes, ctilled pit-pans, in order to keep 
them in the current, until they are stopped by some arti- 
ficial contrivance at the mouth of the river. The logs 
being distinguished by the gangs, from the marks on the 
ends of them, are now formed into great rafts, in which 
manner they are drifted to the wharves of the shippers, 
where they are taken from the water, dressed again by 
the axe, and made ready for exportation. The logs float 
hundreds of miles from the places of their growth to their 
destination upon the coast, and are thence shipped to 
England from Belise, the chief port of Honduras. The 
mahogany, when brought to this country, is cut into logs, 
and wrought in its massive form ; or it is cut by a macbioe 
into thin plates called veneers, which, being glued down 
upon the surface of common fir, enables the humblest to 
possess srtides of furniture of this beantifttl species of 
wood. Mahogany is an expensive wood, in consequence of 
the Isboor expended upon the prociArhig of it ; and the 
likelihood is, that it never wouM have attained to so ex- 
tensive a use had it not been for the discovery of the 
veneer-«otting process, which enables people to purchase 
all the spparent elegance of mahogany for litUe more 
thim is paid for articles made of common wood. 



JUVBNILB DEPRAVITY. 

IIL — ITS MOai PS<»IIiriMT Ana FftlVAIUlCO F0BM8. 

AifotHXE form of jnvenile deprarity is proititutian. This 
is the most horrible and revolting fbrm Of depravity amongst 
the young, sad we feel exceedingly disiuctitfed to portray 
its loathsome featnree. We would fiun throw over it the 
teil of deep oblirion, or pass it by, turning our eyes to 
some purer and lovelier scene, trut fidelity to the great 
cause of human regeneration, as well as sternness to our 
high purpose, compel us to meet unflinchingly the dreadfiil 
8ul]ject, and to bespeak at least one moment's candid at- 
tention to it on the part of our readers. 

The fomale profligate is one of the most pitiable and 
melancholv specimens of follen and degraded humanity 
that this sm-laden world carries on its bosom. She is an 
outcast and a wanderer; ftieadlees and homeless ; helpless 
and hopeless; disowned by her fhmily; scoraed by her 
former companions ; preyed on by fiends in the form of 
men; and given over to destruction by alL Herself, at 
first the rictim of some deep, designing rillain, now in turn 
victimises others, and wreaks her vengcsnoe on society 
around her. What was at first the seduction of fhlse plea- 
sure, in an evil and unguarded hour, at length becomes 
the resistless cravings of maddened passion, whioh judg- 
moit and reason can no longer control. Robbed of virtue 
and of self-respect, she speedily losee all moral feelings, 
and, in the veij froisy of her desperation, she tramples on 
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every law, human and diTine, and, reckless of all oonse- 
quenoes, plunges forward in ber career of ruin and death, 
liker a fiend let loose from the prison-house than one wear- 
ing the lineaments of humanity. Her very toach is pollu- 
tion ; the air around her carries contaminadon on its wing; 
she scatters * firebrands, arrows, and death* at every step ; 
she is a living, loathsome pestilence, and * her house is in 
the way to hell, going down to the chambers of death/ 
Oh ! how cru^ing is the question — Can that be she, the 
sunny little girl, with auburn ringlets, and sparkling eye, 
and laugh of childish glee, who, only a few short years 
ago, was dandled on her mother's knee, or who shone like 
a little brilliant diamond, the youngest yet brightest star 
in the drawing-room of fiishion, or who gathered the daisies 
as she tripp^ it, like some little fiury, joyously over the 
green meadow or gowany knoll T S<»thin& blighting 
thought — it is she ! Oh ! ye sunny, golden daors, can ye 
not once more return to that fkllen, bruised, scarred, and 
fragiU oreature, once the loveliest of womanldnd, and bring 
h$A with you the innocence, and the loves, and the smiles^ 
and the joys, of childish years? Mothers, sisters, gentle 
and confiding woman, have you no tears, no sympathies, 
no prayers, no efforts for the poor unfortunates of your 
native hmd 7 Do not your hearts bleed for them fkx>m their 
inmost Qore? Will not your anns be outstretched to save 
them 7 That you may know something of their condition, let 
us gbince for a moment at one or two of their abodes. * We 
were led,* says the author of * the Causes and Cure oi Pau- 
perism and Crime,' * through another and still more wretch- 
ed entry, the stench of which was soffocating. We fdund 
a small area at tfa« back of the entry, from which access 
was gained to sundry houses, and houses more wretched 
imagination could not ooncdve. We first looked into the 
ground-floor of one^ which had not a single article of frir- 
niture, but something in the form of two beds, but which 
in reality were a few blocks of stones covered with diity 
rags. On questioning a person who, with an infimt in h^ 
arms, was stan^ng at the door, she described herself as 
the wife of a carter, to whom she was married when otilj 
eiglhteen years of age, and she said she kept two lodgars, 
who were a married oouple. Our guide denied the ^th 
of her statements, and assmred us &at the house WM oae 
of common resort Wet day was the only floot <^ this 
dwelling, and not a rincle pane of glass adorned its wi- 
dows. Indeed, on looking round the area, not one of the 
wretched habitations was honoured with a single pune of 
glass. We then ascended an outside stair, and knocked at 
the broken door of one of the apartments, fer the 0tair 
granted access to several dwellings, when a female in rags, 
who was thrown into confosion br the official appearance 
of our guide, somewhal relnetantly admitted «■, on heing 
assured that we had no intention of taking her to the police- 
offioew In this dwelling which consisted of only one small 
apartment we found, besides the alleged husband and 
wife, to whom it belonged, no fewer than ten yonng females, 
half^iovered with rags, and some of them in such beds as 
there were^ thon^ it was nearly noonday. The keeper of 
the honse» when qnestioned as to how these lived, dryly 
answered, that they paid her each one shilling weekly, 
and it was no object it hers how they obtained it, adding 
that if it was improperly, they had the worst of it them- 
selves. This house had the appearance of the very perfec- 
tion of domestie mlsevy. The shattered and (firty walls, 
the broken and ragged ceiling» the filthy and rotten floor, 
were all in keeping with the bloated iod debauched ap- 
pearance of the guilty inmates. We visited other houses 
in this wretched badk area, and our guide assured us that, 
though all the aeoonaodation could not properly shelter 
more than seven or eight femilie% no fewer than three hun- 
dred msB and women erowded nighty its disgusting dookS- 
ciks. Some soenes of the most heartrending descriptibn 
were here witneseedf In one house we were shown into a 
back-rootn, where we found a motbor and daughter at th^ 
scanty breakfest The mother had the appearance of hav- 
ing been one day respeoled and respectable, and the daugh- 
ter wae a good-featured girl, of about seventeen years old ; 
but upon questioning the mother, who looked pensive, she 



all but admitted that they were li^iog on the reward «f 
crime., Our guide ioformed us that in many casee uiottei* . 
who have been redaoed through misfortune betake dien- 
sdves to one of these chea|^ lodging-honses, and there tpmA 
the residue of their wretched eltstenoe on the e&rtmip s( 
their daughters— earnings that may be called eam ett ieg " 
worse to their recipients than the wages of nnrig W dn s ' 
ness, and to the severs of them than the price of blood.' 

How truly revolting are such foots as these ! Hotiben 
selling their daughters to iniquity, and living on <he w ages 
of nrostitution; sisters leading sisters away to rcfToati 
of oarkest infiimy and crime, and initiating fli^ni in the 
horrid arts of seduction*-€an anytiiing be more ^^td^ 
humiliating, more utterly loathsome^ more uiiq>eakah^ 
awftil 7 And, alas ! it is frequentiy at a very earl/ age 
that females are led astray and begin their vicious eoarsai 
Dr Scott Alison, speaking of tbe state of the colliers m 
Tranent says, ' The girls are little ; in many instaaees they 
early lose their innocence, and become the raoCbere of na- 
tural children.' The Governor of the Aberdeen Prison, in 
his report to the Government Inspectors for 1845, in speak- 
ing of a number of worthless ft^lies in Aberdeen, men- 
tions one, in regard to which he says, * The two eldest girH 
who are not more than thirteen or fourteen years old, ait 
alread V regular prostitutes, and are sometimes brought to 
the polioe-offioe auite drunk.' 

Mr Sargeant the relieving officer of the Limehoiise Work- 
house, in the Stepney Union, in giving his evideaee before 
the House of Commons, in regard to tiie physical and moctf 
evils which may be created by the mode of hiring and pay- 
ing workmen, states, amon^ other thingi^ *The pA, 
when seven years of age, are turned out into tlie streeti 
with fruit and all sorts of things ; when they arrive at the 
age of fourteen, they go to stav-stitching; then they sit in- 
doors at home with their mother; and so on until tlie age 
of fifteen or sixteen, when they generally beoorae prosti- 
tutes. I see it because I am always amongst them.' 

Mr Rookes, the relieving officer of St George's, states— 
' I know the poor population of our parish well. I know 
that a large ]proportion of the juvenile delinquents in our 
streets are coal-wlll!t>pers' Ohildren ; I have Imowa some of 
them to be transported. I know also that the girls who 
ai^ ooal-whippers' ohildren turn out prostitutes; It Is sel- 
dom that any of them turn out to be good servants. There 
b one girl, for example, Margaret Harley, aged twenty- 
five, the daughter of a ooal-whipper, who, for the last ten 
years, has always been either in a prison, or In the work- 
house, or in a lunatic asylum. I do not believe that during 
that time she has been ten months out of either of ~ 
places.' 

The reoords of female profligaoy do indeed form a 
choly page in the history of juvenile depravity. The sdeets 
of our large towns swarm with its vi^ms, many of them 
scaroebr Tet entered into the years of womanhood, and not 
a few of them mere girls. And, oh! how many homes must 
have been desolated, and how many hopes bli^^ted, and how 
many hearts broken, ere so many became wanderers and 
outcasts I Mothers! ye whose hopes are bound up in yoor 
little ones, and whose hearts are like to melt with tery joy 
when they bound in your arms or play their gambols aronad 
your knee ; ye who breathe over them the agoninng prayer 
at shut of eve and early dawn — ^reflect for a moment how 
that thousands, once as innocent and pure, and playfoi, 
and winning as your own darlings, and watched over tj 
an anxiety as sleepless, and a love as tender, and a yearn- 
ing as strong, as that which you now experience, have been 
ensnared into the path of folly, sin, ai^ shame, and have 
finally become the most wretched outcasts that eartk ever 
carried on hei^ bosom ; and then resolve, in the strength of 
divine grace, that you will teaeh them, however mmb it 
may cross their youthftil wishes, to shun every haont of 
folly, etery soene of temptation, every species of question- 
able ammement and practice, and every den of dissipatifln 
and vice. They are surrounded with innumerable tenifila- 
tions ; they are unsuspecting and unguarded ; andas oneis 
have fallen, even so may they fell. The bare poasihifitf 
of this should make every mother tremble^ and ahonki 
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arouBe her to the forth-patting of every inflaence and 
eabriy, in order to protect the child of her aifectioiis from 
the £ticement0 of deprafitj and wickedness, and the ways 
ofrtiia and death. 

l^s loathsome Tioe also pretafls to a fearAil extent 
amongst the young of the other sex. Uuij give them- 
sdires np to it ere yet they hate reached the age of pnberty. 
They are led away through the contamination of those who 
are older in Tice and crime. We hate Iving before us e?i- 
dttuie of the most horrible kind, with whloh we could easi^ 
fill pages, all tending to proye that thousands of the younj^ 
mai^ of them not more than twelve or thirteen years of 
age, nte guilty of the grossest immorality and pollution, 
1^ almost unsex themselves by their vidousness and sen- 
suality. The subject is too shocking to be dwelt Upon at 
any greater length. 

Another form of juvenile depravity is drwifmneif. This 
is the result of early addiction to the use ctf intoxicating 
stimulants, and, as we shall afterwards see, is more or less 
oonnected with every form of youthfUl delinquency. It is 
a vice which is loathsome and disgusting in all, but espe- 
i dally 50 in the young. What can be more truly pitiable 
i than to see companies of boys, from nine to ten years of 
I age and upwards, repairing to the beer-shop or the public- 
I house, and sitting there wreathed in tobacco-ftimes, and 
talking folly, or obscenity, or blasphemy for hours together, 
while tliey get muddled or drunken beer or whisky? And 
all the wnile they think it manly to ape their elders, and 
boast of their iniquities, and glory in their shame. And, 
g^er&lly speaking, what a hopeless character is a young 
drunkajrd! He is distinguished by a recklessness and 
effrontery which ev^ drunkards of riper years do not ex- 
hibit His youthftil passions are strong, and when excited 
by drink they become f\irious and ungovernable. B^ 
career is that of the simoom or the tomado» short in dura- 
tion, but terrible in its destroying power, scathing and 
blightiog all it comes in contact with, and leaving nothing 
bat bladkness and desolation beliind. And how ruinous 
[ are its consequences to the victims themselves ! At the 
I very age when they ought to be fiill of tenderness, amia- 
bility, and affection, they become rude and savage, like 
i children of the wild, through the effects of intoucating 
agents. £very good impression is erased, every feeling 
; blunted, every mental capability enfeebled and obsourec^ 
' and every vile propensity quickened into uhnatiiral impe- 
tuosity. The body, too, speedily suffers through this fell 
agent of evlL Ere yet it has hd\y developed ItseU; ft Is 
almost a total wreck. like the mildew-blighted flower or 
. tbe llghUiing-stricken shrub, it is despoiled of its beauty 
I aod strength— is marred, blasted, and deformed ere it has 
. reached manliood's maturity. We have seen the touth 
; tiial otherwise might have been the blooming and heaUfaftil 
boy reduced to a stunted, shrivelled, shaking Ibrm through 
' the ifotency of strong drink. It had ravaged all his frame, 
e? eti in early boyhood ; it had driven the colour ttom his 
cfaee^ and stripped the flesh from his bones, and extSn- 
gqisfted the fire of his eye; it had made his shoulders stoop, 
' and te hands tremble, and his knees smite each other ; it 
I bad Imprinted the fiirrow of premature age upon his brow, 
I azid iiiled his mouth with cursing and deceit, and thrown 
a deep gloom around his whole deportment; and in all 
this ware was the infkllible indication that death was send- 
ing out ids harbingers thickly and closely, and would soon 
daun him for & too early and a dishonoured tomb. 

The Rev. William Robertson, of Oreyftiwrs' Ohurch, 
Edinburgh, stated at a mcetmg of the Edinburgh Presby- 
tery last summer, that in his parish many boys were con- 
finned drunkards at the age of nine or ten years. The 
Eev. Mr Home of Corstorphine made a similar statement 
in, the same presbytery on the same day. The writer of 
tt^S 1m8 known children, averaging ten or twelve years, 
m^t'lft smull groups, aud gather together what money : 
^^uld raise, and then buy whisky with it, and go j 
I^ICO the fields and get quite drunk. In the Reports ^ 
^'^oot-Law Commissioners for 1888, frequent and 
I reference is made to the drinkmg habits of chil- 
li speaks of many of the beer-shops being filled 



with diildren ft^m twelve to fourteen years old, all carous- 
ing and getting drunk ; twenty or thirty being sometimes 
found assembled in one room, and fr^uently l^g accom- 
panied by loose girls of the same age. In later reports 
we find equal^ strong evidence on the same subject Bays 
one, * Boys of nine or ten years of age may be seen, along 
with thdr female oompanions, in these shops;' another, 
' Many of these houses are frequented by boys only ; ' * I 
have seen children Teiy little higher than the table at these 
shops;* and, indeed, we might easily accumulate a volume 
of nmUar testknonies. Some of them inherit a drunkard's 
appetite from their parents; some of them are taught to 
drmk on their Ihthers knee ; some of them imbibe the taste 
for drink through the opiates and narcotics (many of them 
half-brmndy) forced down their throats by their cruel 
mothers dr nurses to prevent them from crying when in- 
fonts; others are taught to take strong drink bv their 
wicked parents, so that they may be nerved for gomg out 
to steal and beg for their support, and for ministration to 
(heir unhallowed pleasures; others are seduced by dissi- 
pated oompanions; while not a few learn 'the accursed 
art 'on their introduction as errand-boys or apprentices to 
workshops and fectories. This is a vice, too, which is ex- 
oeedingly oontagious. All vice is infectious, but this pecu- 
liarly so. Some vices are so horrible and revolting, even 
in their earliest indications, that none save the gross^t 
natures can venture on thdr commission. But the begin- 
nings of this evil are not so. There is blandishment, and 
hilarity, and bewilderment oonnected with them. Hence 
they are inviting and seductive in their effects towards tbe 
young. They flmcv that they have the power of giving 
entert^men^ wisdom, and happiness. Hence one invites 
and leads on another, and through the instrumentality of 
a few, hundreds mav at length be ensnared. But this evil 
proves at length to be Uke pleasure's fiikbled path— at first 
smooth, flowery, and invitmg; then a little rugged and 
uimleasant; at length beset with thorns, and snares, and 
pitiklls, and Jagged predpioes; and finally haunted with 
the forms or fiends, and noises like the wailings (^ hell, 
and enveloped with horrible gloom, even the blackness of 
dai^esB for ever^^ 

*Tl8 the dariuiflMof darkncM, 

*rbe midoiijlit of soul ; 
Ko moon on the depths 

Of that aUdaigfat ihatt ndL 




TR? SAND PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED.* 
TflMlitlto tiwatke has for its objeet to iitabUsh certain 
lo k nim between tiM mental and maooal organisations, 
god, we WMt confess, that if the anther baa fhiled to 
estaUiab a leieBee, he has certainly succeeded in writint? 
aaMatliilereattBg,liieM,anilinstnietivebook. Clear and 
ooiMiie,aDd futt of Us aobjeet, the aathor, bya process of 
iDdnetite and comparative reaaonisg, baaed upon establish- 
ed aolenoe, shows tbe relation between the diaraeter, 
habifea, and physical orgmnaation of animals, rising in the 
scale to man. He arguaa, that as there are five eleeaeo* 
tar? races of neo, four spsciea of temperament aod so on, 
so in parta of the human being there are distinct types of 
form and eharaeteristios conforming to the whole nature 
of tke person. By a simple and beantifU process of ana* 
logy, in which the ftmctieos of tbe iew«r animals are 
detenained by the form and charaeter of their extremities, 
we are led to the hand of man. 

< Tbe general habit of body, and the Uod of tempera* 
m^nt, we determine from certain general aigns deduced 
from the hand. We observe the stroetnre of the skhi— 
whether it be fiae or coarse in its texture, whether it be 
hard and aoyiektlttg, or soft and elastic. We note the 
quantity of fat and of oolbiiar tisane ; and this enables us 
to form a judgmeat respecting the degree of ambomjpomt, 
and we hvre already abondantly pmved that a man of a 
soft, lax habit, wilh an ibvaianeeef eeUalar and fotty tis- 

«^Tho Head tft a ni K lo gl fl li y Gooiiderod: b«in« a Oliropie tt 
the BdalioD of tka MumI with, the Organisaiion of the B«i^. l^oa- 
dun: CbapiumiiUaU. 
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suet, diffen in meDtal teodencv and disposition from one 
of firm, tense fibre, in whom the bones, moscles, and ar- 
ticulations, are strong and prominent. Thus, a soft, thick 
band, loaded with fat, denotes little energy of character, 
and a soft, yielding, inactive disposition ; while, on the 
contrary, a thin, firm, bony, or muscular band indicates a 
rough, active, energetic nature. With respect to the tex- 
ture of the skin — a hand possessing a delicate and highly- 
sensitive skin is aeeompaiiied by a similar stroctore of the 
tegumentary envelope of the entire body, and is always as- 
sociated with an excitable organisation, with a highly sen- 
sitive mobile disposition. A coarse dry texture of the skin 
denotes a preponderance of mnscolar force over sensibility, 
and a character more remarkable for solidity and resolu- 
tion than for imagination or vivacity of conception. The 
hand partakes of the nature of the whole body ; when the 
Utter is gracefully and symmetrically formed, with its se- 
veral parts in nice adaptation and co-ordination, the 
former shares its perfection, and is constructed after the 
same general plan ; and we accordingly find that a power- 
ful athletic individual is furnished with a large hard hand, 
with its joints or articulations strong and prominent, and 
a delicate sensitive person, with a small narrow hand, with 
its joints small and but slightly prominent.' 

The discussion of the general form and attributes of 
the hand, leads to the more particular classification and 
division of the kinds thereof— in fact takes us to the 
author's subject or theory. It is a most ingenious one, 
and is supported without any conceited pretension what- 
ever. As simple matters of fact, his obseryations are 
highly interesting. 

* L—The El&mmtary Hand.—'Fiugenihitk, and with- 
out flexibility, pakn large, thick, and hard, thumb rudi- 
mentary, and frequently bent somewhat backwards, skin 
coarse in its texture, nails short and thick. In countries 
where such bands abound, the people obey habit and in- 
stinct rather than reason. The sensations are dull and 
inactiye, the imagination u without force, and the cha- 
racter apathetic ; for the extremities of the nerves being 
deficient in sensibility, the impressions conveyed to the 
brain are wanting in intensity, and the ideas to which they 
give rise are consequently neither clear nor vivid. Ele- 
mentary hands abound in the north of Europe. The in- 
dividusls characterised by them are always superstitious ; 
witness the Lappes, the Finns, and the IceUndert. By 
misfortune they are overwhelmed. In India, where they 
do not naturally exist, they have been artificially produced 
in a particular ca8te~--th6 Pariahs — by political and sodal 
institutions. They have been abundant among every 
people at the dawning of their civilisation ; they raised the 
pyramids in Egvpt and the Cyclopean structures in Italy, 
and are described as existing in a rude state of society in 
the literature of various nations : witness the Polyphemos 
of the Greeks, the Meliboeus of the Latins, the Caliban of 
Shakspeare, and the Sancho Pama of Cervantes. This 
form of band can unquetttonably be produced by prema- 
ture hard labour, but it is found among the upper classes 
likewise, wh?re manual labour cannot be supposed to have 
given rise to it. Physiolpgically it must be looked upon 
as an arrest of development, its main bulk, like the 
member of the lower animals and of the human foetus, 
being made up of the solid palm. It must hence be re- 
garded as a pnmitive form of the member, as a rudimen- 
tary, and consequently an imperfect organ. Transitions 
from the elementary to other forms of band are frequently 
met with. Thus, when the fingers become elongated and 
somewhat thinner, and the texture of the skin finer, the 
hand may be said to be intermediate between the elemen- 
tary and sensitive type, while long, hard, bony fingers in- 
dicate an approach towards the motive type. And thus 
it is that mtelligence is more readily to be attained by 
persons with elementary, than a fine sensibility by those 
furnished with a motive hai^d, or great eneigy li objective 
action by those provided with a sensitive. 

2. The Smmtive Hand is rather below than above the 
average site, palm soft and narrow, fingers thin and deli- 
cate, with the extremity plump, rounded, and cushiony, 



thumb thin and small, skin fine and very vascular, 
narrow and semi-transparent. This type of hand may kt 
looked upon as essentially feminine. It denotes a highly- 
sensitive frame, and a delicately -organised nervous ayatens. 
The nervous ramifications distributed to the surface of the 
body being covered only by a thin layer of cuticle oraearf- 
skin, are easily excited by impressions from without, aad 
as readily transmit their excitement to the oeDtFal4M[^gasa, 
thus occasioning a prompt and vivid flow of ideas. Tks 
Artiitic Hand of D*Arpentigny is a variety of this ^pe. 
It b characterised by a moderately-developed palm, long 
tapering fingers, very flexible, and a small thumb. It has 
for its object the worship of material beauty, is disposed 
to view things through a romantic medium, b food of 
leisure, of liberty, and ^ change; is at once bold and 
timid, humble and vain, exalted and depressed, enthusi- 
astic and desponding. The charms of a quiet, regulated, 
domestic life possess but little attraction for such peraoDs, 
who, with much originality, have equal fickleness of cha- 
racter. A gradual transition is afforded from this to the 
motive type bv means of the SpalkiAlate Band, which par^ 
takes both of the motive and sensitive character. The 
tpathulate hand, when fully developed, is fhmished with 
smooyth fingers, with a rounded, cushiony termination, and 
a large thumb. It denotes a love of corporeal moveoaeiii, 
and of active occupation —of horses, dogs, and field-sports ; 
it prefers the useful to the agreeable, and ia not eontent* 
like the elementary band, with the merely necessary, hot 
demanda abundance. 1 1 is distinguished by an appearance 
of simplicity and frankness of character, and likewiae by 
ita chastity ; so that Diana or Cyrus the Youngor may he 
aaid to be its representatives. It b a native of the North, 
b more common in Scotland than in England, in England 
than in France, and in France than in Italy or Spain. 
Wherever it is the prevailing type, as in England and 
America, the political institutions are free. It is essen- 
tially ProtesUnt. So that it may be truly said that the 
people of the north are physically Protestant, and those 
of the south Catholic It must also be remarked, that be- 
fore the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the Protestants 
of France were likewise its chief manufacturers ; for the 
aame spirit that led them to embrace Protestantiam im- 
pelled them to the cultivation of medianical and sctentifie 
pursuits. It prefers site and regularity to beauty, opu- 
lenoe to luxury, and that which excites aatonishment to 
that which pleases. In private life ita motto is, ' Every 
one for himself.' Tka Motive Hmd^Ahov^ the mean 
size, fingers with prominent joints, of an average length, 
and stroag, thick, and bony, with a square tip ; palm ef a 
mean sise, hoUow, and tolerably firm ; thumb large, with 
the muscular root strongly developed. Thb form of hand 
cannot exist without a strong massive development of the 
bony and muscular system. It b essentially the hand sf 
man, as the sensitive b that of woman. Henee, in ths 
female sex, it indicates a masculine eneiigy of oharaotsr; 
witness the hardy peasants of Switzerland and the Tyrol. 
In both sexes it denotes a preponderance of the m 
or reasoning mind over the imaginative faculties, 
it loves form and arrangement, possesses a strong ii 
tive feeling for right and authority, and a profound vs* 
spect for establbhed forms ; prefers an aristocracjF 10 a 
democracy, and the known to the unknown ; takes a de- 
light in organbing, in classifying, in systematising, in siriK 
jeeting thought to opinion, and man to hb fellow tnw 
Devoid of originalitv, and with but little imaginatioi^ H 
moves only in the old beaten path, and its belief b l iui i ud 
to that which it b capable of comprehending. PartaUig 
of the character of the motive and psychical type, we bavs 
a mixed intermediate form, termed by D' Arpentigny 'the 
philosophical hand.' The PhUoeophiaU Hand b suiniwhil 
smaller than the motive ; the fingers have large joints, iMi 
are somewhat tapering at their tip ; the palm b \Mxp^mi 
elastic the thumb also large, with its two pbabngss iwMfc f 
equal in length. Such wm the hand of Locke, of OsMJWfcjr^ 
of Descartes, Malebranche, andLeibntts. Itd cnn t m nliwfc 
of absolute truth for its own sake, and of speoaMlMt 
respecting the nature of life and the origin of thiB^ U 
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idopta opinions only upoo a careful iDvesti^ation, and 
•anoo is iti only recognised guide. The Psychical Hand 
s at onoe the most beautiful and the most rare. Com- 
)ared with the stature it is small and delicate ; the fingers 
vt thin, without articular prominences, and long and 
lapering ; the palm is of average dimensions, the thnmh 
rell formed and but of moderate size. Persons with such 
1 band are led by ideality ; sonl b for them everything ; 
;reat interests alone move them ; in religion and politics 
they are tolerant In literature, Milton, Elopstock, and 
Soetbe, are their representatives. Loving the ideal and 
the sublime, they oppose to the school of Voltaire and 
Bume that of Lamartine and Chateaubriand. Among 
the CIreeks, Plato is their type. This form of hand is 
met with among all classes of society, but is rarely the 
prevailing one among any people. In Asia, it is most 
common in India ; and in Europe, in Germany. Thus to 
the spathulate and motive h«nds appertain master and 
reality, the nsefol and necessary arts, the action and 
theory of things, and the knowledge of facts ; to the sen- 
ntive and psychical hands the boundless ideal world — the 
fine arts, sablime poetry, and abstract intellectual philo- 
lopfcy.' 

Ideas of tbemselves apparently ridiculous have been 
fruitliil of the most impoitant benefits to society. The 
parsuilof the philosopher's stone led to splendid discoveries 
in chemistry The dream of an Eldorado opened the 
vay to the New World. Whether the niceties of the 
bad's form, &c, are derived from the character of the 
mind, we cannot pretend to j udge. Bu t this we k now that 
the author of this book has compiled a succinct and popular 
treatise upon comparative anatomy and physiology. 



Pifif Cot tf)e Smtng. 

TBS DISOOirrBNTKD MOLB. — ^A TABLI. 

A young mole having crept out into the sun one day, 
met with its mother, and began to complain of its lot * I 
have been thinking,' said he, * that we lead a very stupid 
fiib, burrowing under the ground and dwdling in per- 
petual darkness. For my part, 1 think it would be much 
better to Uve abovebcard, and caper about in the sunlight 
lUce the squirrels.' 

'It may seem so to you,' said the wise old mole, *but 
beware of forming hasty opinions. It is an old remark, 
that it takes all sorts of people to make a workL Some 
matures live upon the trees; but nature baa provided 
then with elftws, which mi^e it easy and safe for them to 
climb. Some dwell in the water ; but they are supplied 
with fins, which render it easy for them to move about, 
vjA with a contrivance by means of which they breathe 
wbeie other creatures would drown. Some creatures 
gUde through the air; but they are endowed with wings, 
wiibsut wbksh it would be in vain to attempt to fly. The 
tmth is, that every individual is made to fill some place 
b the soale of being; and he best promotes his own 
bappiaess in following the path which his Creator has 
marlMd out for him. We may wisely seek to better our 
eoudition, by making that path as pleasant as possible, but 
not attempt to pursue one which we are unfitted to follow. 
Too will best consult your interest by endeavouring to en- 
joy all that properly belongs to a mole, instead of striving 
to swim like a fish, climb like a squirrel, or fly like a bird. 
ContcBtiaent is the great blessing of life. You may enjoy 
this ia the quiet security of your sheltered abode; the 
proadest tenant of the earth, air, or sea, can do no more.' 

The young mole replied : * This may seem very wise to 
yoa, but it sounds like nonsense to me. I am determined 
to borrow in the earth no more, but dash out in style like 
other gay people.' So saying, he crept upon a little mound 
^r the pvpoee of looking about, and seeing what course 
of plcanre he should adopt While in this situation he 
was snapped up by a hawk, who carried him to a tall tree, 
ud devottfod him without ceremony. 

Tins fiible may teach us the fully of that species of dis- 
coatont vhiek would lead us to grasp at pleasures beyond 



our reach, or to indulge envy towards those who are in the 
possession of more wealth than we. We should endeavour 
to fulfil the duties of that situation in which we are placed, 
and not to grumble that some other lot is not assigned to 
us. We may lawfully seek to improve our fortunes, but 
this should be done rather by excelling in that profession 
which we have chosen than by endeavouring to shine in 
one for which we are unfitted. 

THl OHAIOLBON AHD POBOUPIini --A FABLB. 

A OHAMSLION once met a porcupine, and complained that 
he had taken great pains to make friends with everybody, 
but, strange to say, he had entirely failed, and now he 
could not he sure that he had a sincere friend in the world. 

* And by what means,' said the porcupine, ' have you 
sought to make friends ? ' 

* By flattery,' said the chameleon. * I have adapted my- 
self to all I met ; humoured the follies and foibles of every 
one. In order to make people believe that I like them, I 
have imitated their manners, as if I considered them mo- 
dels of perfection. So fiur have I gone in this that it has 
become a habit with me, and now my very skin takes the 
hue and complexion of the thing that happens to be nearest. 
Yet all this has been in vain, for everybody calls me a 
turn-coat, and I am generally considered selfish, hypocriti- 
cal, and base.' 

* And no doubt you deserve all this,' sidd the porcupine. 
' I have taken a different course, but I must confess that I 
have as few friends as you. I adopted the rule to resent 
every injury, nay, every encroachment upon my dignity. 
I would allow no one even to touch me without sticking 
into him one or more of my sharp quills. I determined to 
take care of number one; and the result has been, that 
while I have vindicated my rights, I have created a uni- 
versal dislike. I am called old Touch-me-not, and, if i am 
not as much despised, I am even more disliked than you. 
Sir Chameleon.' 

An owl, who was sitting by and heard this conversation, 
putting his head a little on one side, remarked as follows : 
*Your experience ought to teach two valuable lessons. 
One is, that the world looks upon the flatterer with con- 
tempt and aversion, because he seeks to secure some selfish 
object by making dupes of others; and the other is, that 
he who resents every little trespass upon his rights and 
foelings is sure to be shunned and dreaded by all who are 
acquainted with his disposition. You, Sir Chameleon, 
ought to know by this time that honest candour is &r bet- 
ter than deceitftil flattery. And you, neighbour Porcu- 
pine ought never to forget that good-humour is a better 
defence than an armoury of poisoned quills.' 

PaBKXTAL AfFBOnOH. 

Mark that parent hen, said a fother to his beloved son. 
With what anxious care does she call together her off- 
spring, and cover them with expanded wings ! The kite is 
hovering in the aur, and, disappointed of his prey, may per- 
haps dart upon the hen herself, and bear her off in his ta- 
lons. Does not this sight suggest to you the tenderness 
and affection of your mother T Her watchfiil care protected 
you in the helpless period of infancy, when she nourished you 
with her milk, taught your limbs to move, and your tongue 
to lisp its unformed accents. In childhood she has mourn- 
ed over your little griefe — has rejoiced in your innocent 
delights — ^has administered to you the healing balm in 
sickness — and has instilled into your mind the love of 
truth, of virtue, and of wisdom. Oh I cherish every senti- 
ment of respect for such a mother. She merits your 
warmest gratitude, esteem, and veneration. 

The white bear of Greenland and Spitsbergen is con- 
siderably larger than the brown bear of Europe or the 
black bear of North America. This animal lives upon fish 
and seals, and is not only seen upon land in the countries 
bordering on the North Pole, but often on floats of ice, 
several leagues at sea. The following relation is extract- 
ed from the ' Journal of a Voyage for making Discoveries 
towards the North Pole:' 

* Early in the morning, the man at the masthead of the 
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Caroam gave notice that three bears were making their 
wa^ TM7 Ikst o?er the ioe, and that they were directing 
thor coame towards the ship. Thej had, withont qaeetion, 
been incited by the scent of the blabber of a sea-horse^ 
killed a few days before, which the men had set on fire, 
and which was bnming on the ice at the time of the i^ 
proach. Thej proTed to be a she-bear and 1^ two cabs; 
but the cubs were nearly as large as the dam. They ran 
eagerly to the fire^ and drew out from the ^unes part of 
the flesh of the searhmrMb thai remained uneonsamed, and 
ate it Toradoosly. The crew from the shijv threw great 
lumps of the flesh of the sea-horse^ which they had still 
left, upon the loe^ which the old bear fetched ^way singly, 
laid np etery himp belbre her cubs as she brought it, and 
dividing it gave each a sl^are, reeenring but a small fot- 
tioa to hersell As tfie was fetching away the last piece, 
thejr levelled their jnuskets at the cube, and shot them 
both dead; and in her retreat they wounded the dam, but 
not mortally. U would have drawn tears of pi^ from any 
but unfeeling minds to have marked the affectionate con- 
cern expresMd by this poor beast^ in the last moments of 
her ex^ring young. Though she was sorelv wounded, 
and could but just crawl to the place where they lay, she 
carried the lump of flesh she had fetched *way, as she had 
done others bdortk tore it in pieces, and laid it down bo- 
fere them; and when die saw that they refhsed to eat, she 
laid her paws first iq>on one, and tim upon the other, 
and endeavoured to raise them up : all this, while it was 
pitiftil to hear her moan. When she found she could not 
stir them, she went <^, and when she had gotten at some 
distance, she looked back and, moaned; and that not avail- 
ing her to entice them away, she returned, and smdling 
round them, began to lick thehr wounds. She went off a se- 
cond time as before, and haiing crawled a few paces, look- 
ed again behind her, and for some time stood moaning; 
but still her cubs not rising to follow her, she returned to 
them again, and with signs of inexpressible fondness, went 
round one and round the pther, pawing them and moan- 
ing. Finding at last that they were cold and lifeless, she 
railed her head towards the sUp and growled a curse upon 
the murderers, which they returned with a volley of mus- 
ket-balls. She fen between her cubs, and died licking 
their wounds.' 

Can yon admire the maternal affection of the bear, and 
not feel in your heart the warmest emotions of gratitude, 
for the stronger and more permanentiendemessyou have 
so long expericnoed flrom your parents? 

SLOTH OOnBASTSD WITH IKpUSTBT. 

The sloth is m nnimal of South Amerios^;. and is soMll- 
formed for motion that a few paces are often the journey 
of a week; andsoindiipoeed tomovethat he never changes 
his place but irhen impelled by the severest stings of 
hunger. He lives upon the leaves, fruit, and flowers of 
trees, and often on the bark itself when nothing besidee 
is left for his subsistence. As a large quantity of food is 
necessary for his support, he genenUly strips a tree of all 
its verdure in less than a fortnight; and being then desti- 
tute of fbod he drops down, like a Meless mass, from the 
branches to the ground. After remaining torpid some 
time, fl^m the shodL recmved by the ^dl, he prepares for 
a journey to «ome neighbouring tree, to which he crawls 
with a motion ahnost imperceptible. At length arrived, he 
ascends the trunk, and devours with famished appetite 
wliatever tlie branches afford. By consuming the bark, 
he soon destroys the life of the troe; and thus the source 
is lost from which his sustenance is derived. Such is the 
miserable state of tbb slotfafol animal. 

How dtffierent are the comforts and eigoyments of the 
industrious beaver ! This creature is found in the nortliern 
America, and is about two feet long, and one foot high. 
The figure of it somewhat resembles that of a rat In the 
months of June and July, the bcavens assemble and form 
a socie^ which generally consists of more than two hun- 
dred. They always fix their abode by the side of a lake or 
river ; and, in order to make a dead water above and be- 
low, they erect, with incredible labour, a dam or pier, per- 



haps fourscore or a hundred feet long, and ten or tveln 
feet thick at the baM. When this dike is completed^ jhy 
build their several apartments, which are divided into Ikm 
storeys. The first is beneath the level of the mdle^ nsA ll 
partly ftill of water. The walls of their habitatioBS wm 
perpendicular, and about two feet thick. If any wood pH^ 
ject from them, they cut it off with their teetii, wbMfe«« 
more aervioeable than saws; and by the help of their Isik 
they plaster all their works with a kind of morlar, viIm 
they pmptae of dry grass and clay, mixed togetber. li 
August or September they begin to lay np their Btoni if 
food, wMoh consists of the wood of the mreii, the _ 
and of some other trees. Thus they pass the gikxwDij 
ter in ease and plenty. 

These two American animals, contrasted witli mA 
other, afford a most striking picture of the blessiiis of in- 
dustry, and the pmiury and wretchedness of sloth. 

nmiiFERikHaL 
Cyrus, when a youth, being at the court of his gnad- 
fether Astyages, undertook one day to be the onp-beanr 
at table. It was the duty of this officer to taste the Hqpter 
before it was presented to the king. Cyrus, withovt pm^ 
forming this ceremony, delivered the oup in a very Sf^^*" 
fol manner to his grandfether. The king remanded bimef 
his omisrion, which he imputed to forgetftdneea. * Rob' x^ 
plied Cyrus, * 1 was afraid to taste, because I apprnlifdBd 
there was pdson in the llqnor; for not long aiae^ «t urn 
entertainment which you g^ve, I observed that the lords cC 
your court, after drinking it, became noisy, qnrrelsomn 
and frantic. Even you, sir, seemed to have fec^gotken thsft 
you were a king.' 



EPITOME OF WAR. 

BT THE BTTBKUL 8HEPHBBO. 

Thb history of every war is very like a scene I onee saw 
in Nithsdale. Two boys from different schools met sne 
fine day upon the ice. Thoy eyed each other awhile fte 
silence, with rather jealoas and indignant looks^ and mA 
defiance on each brow. 

< What are ye glowrin' at, Billy P' 

< What's that to you, Donald? I'll look wliar Vwt a 
mind, an' hinder me if you daur.' 

To this a hearty blow wm the return ; and then 
such a battle! It being Saturday, all the bo>*8 ef 
schools were on the ice, and the fight instantly hutam 
generaL At first they fought at a distance, with massib 
weapons, such as stones and snow-balls; hot at length, 
coming hand to hand, they coped in a rage, and many 
bloody raps were liberally given and received. 

I wenyup to try if I could padfy tham ; for by thb thne 
a numh^of little girls had JMned the afl^« and I was 
afraid they would be killed. Se^ addressing one P«rtf, 
I asked, < What ar.e you fighting those.Ji>ey& forf Whal 
have they done to you P ' 

< 0, naetbing at a', maun ; we just want to gie then a 
gude thrashin*— that's a*.' 

My remonstrance was vain; at it they went afresh; 
and after fighting till they were quite exhausted, oaie of 
the princii^l heroes stepped forth between the ccniha. 
tant^ himself covered with blood and his clothes all ton 
to Utters, and addressed the opposing party thus :— « Wed, 
ril tell you what we'll do wi' ye— (^y/Z/ Ut nt dUme^ Wtf 
let you alans.' There was no more of it ; tlie war waa at 
an end, and the boys scampered away to their ^ay. 

That scene was a lesson of wisdom to me. I thoqght 
at the time, and have often thought since, that this trivial 
affray was the best epitome of war in general that 1 had 
ever seen. Kings and ministers of sute are just a aet of 
grown-up children, exactly like the children I speak ei; 
with only this material difference, that instead of fightiitf ^ 
out for themselves the needless quarrels they have raised j 
they sit in safety and look on, hound out their innoceat |. 
but servile subjects to battle, and then, after aninuaenas i 
waste of blood and treasure, are glad to make Uie beys' 
condition—* if yell let tif .^to«. Jf«UL^SSf»ii<<P*-' 1' 
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FBRBONAL L^WS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

lAa great migntifbn of the nations, which overthrew the 
Soman empire, lasted more than a thousand years, reckon- 
ins from the dejmrture of the Helvetii from Switierland 
td the conquest of England by the Danes. But there is 
reaaon to beliere that the nomadic spirit was a strict ele- 
teeaV of the northern life ; for we have many instances of 



; of the wife. All eoelesiastical persons were under the Bo- 
t man law, and this circumstance was the principal element 
in working out the Tarious systems <^ territorial law which 
Bucoeeded the personal laws. 

I Indeed, as the influence of the clergy increased, the per- 
sonal laws began to disappear. The dignitaries of the 
church had gradually concentrated in themselTes all the 
elements of eoclesiasUcal jurisdiction ; and they now began 



Iheir migrations, long before the date of the departure of to influence political society. As the rude Gennanic laws 



Uie Helvetn. In modem times, the means of subsistence 
are so strictly connected with the soil that this spirit has 
diiiappeared. If it were not so, nothing could be more 
likely than a nation would go on its travels in search of 
novelty and excitement. 

The history of Europe, while it was at the mercy of these 
travelling nations, presents nothing but confioision and 
misery. Nations were here to-day, and there to-morrow, 
or perhaps nowhere; for there are instances in which a 
whole nation was annihilated in battle. Robertson says 
that there never were such miserable times ; and Machia- 
velli, the illustrious secretary of Florence, bears witness 
to the coofVuion of names, languages, biws, and religions, 
which came from such continued and riolent shocks and 
mtermixtares. But the most singular result of this mi- 
gratory conftision was the system of personal laws. The 
travelling nation carried its laws with it ; and what was 
law to-day, on the banks of the Rhine, was no law there 
to-morrow, because the administrators and subjects of it 
were botii vanished to another region. The consequence 
of this was, that no particular territory had its fixed law, 
but was guided by the law of its successive possessors. 
We say the law of England, the law of France ; but we 
c^n only say the laws of the Salii, or the law of the West 
<jothis. At last these flying about seeds of nations took 
bold of the soil and began to grow. They began to inhabit 
oertain and fixed territories. It might be supposed that 
this was the time for the establishment of territorial laws. 
Ou the contrary, it was the period of the Mlest develop- 
ment of the system of personal laws. Most of the nations 
hid intermingled in such a manner, that it was impossible 
t4 ^ve the ascendancy to the law of any particular race. 
The conflicting customs and laws of the different races, in- 
httbiciag the same territory, forced men to fitll back on 
those eternal principles of right wMch have given such 
superiority to modern jurisprudence. But while this ju- 
risprudenee was formiag in the minds of the thinkers, the 
the old laws ruled society, as it were, in oonj unction. Each 
man carried his own law about with hitn. If he was a 
Prank, then he was under the law of the Franks; if he 
was a Burgundian, he was under the law of the Burgun- 
dians ; so that, as Bishop Agobardus said to Louis le De- 
boanaire, three men may be sitting at the same table, and 
each governed by a different system of law. 

(t is asserted by Montesquieu, and it was long believed, 
that a man might choose what law he was to live under. 
But it has been shown by Sarigny, in his ' History of the 
Roman Law during the Middle Ages,' that the personal 
law was not arbitrarily chosen, but that it arose, as just 
explainedf'frora the peculiar situation of the intermingled 
peoples. When a barbarian race conquered a portion of 
Roman territory, the Romans and the new-comers lived 
under their separate laws. When that predominant race 
was itself conquered by a new invasion, three distinct 
bodies of law were in force for the three races inhabiting 
the territory. This is fully borne out by the history of the 
connections of the various races. Lombardic law never pre- 
vailed in France, because France was never conquered by 
the Lombards. But Lombardic law prevailed in Italy, 
alcn^ with the Roman, because the Romans had been con- 
queieO by the Lombards; and when the kingdom of the 
Lombards was afterwards overtlirown by the Franks, the 
Roman, the Lombardic, and the Frankish laws co-existed 
side by side in Italy. All this is proved by deeds carefully 
eoilerted by Mariai Fantuzzi, and other antiquarians. The 
personal laws thus arising out of the peculiar position of 
vicirurs and vanquishetl — ihe law of thu father was also the 

law of the children — the law of the husband was the law 



gradually cc^tsed to be applicable to the rising dvilisatioa 
of Europe, society naturally fell under the dominion of the 
clergy — the depositaries of the matured jurisprudence of 
Rome. Thus the wants of the middle ages graduallv made 
the clergy great proprietors, city magistrates, and coun- 
cillors of khigs. In this manner, the Roman law formed 
a ready basis for the territorial laws, and at this moment 
it quickens, and develops, and intermingles with every 
body of law in Europe. The establishment of territorial 
laws was materially promoted by the capitularies of Char> 
lemagne and his successors. These acts were mostly ter> 
ritorial, that is, not intended for particular tribes wherever 
they should be scattered, but to the people of a particular 
territory. The capitularies afford indubitable marks of 
the advancing re-integration of Europe. Indead, it was 
Charlemagne's great ambition to revive the unity of the 
old empire. It was for this he laboured, and allied him- 
self to the pope, who aspired to re-unite the old empire 
under its pontiff, as much as Charlemagne did to fill the 
throne of Cessar. 

Not only the Roman law, but many other andent insti- 
tutions and ideas surrived the shock of the barbarians, and 
served afterwards as a framework to support and unite the 
modem civilisations, until they should have strength to 
support Uiemselves. That time has not yet arrived. Pei^ 
sonal laws have indeed disappeared, in the strict sense ; 
but the customs of paiticular districts, recognised in the 
law of England, are still proof of the mingled races which 
once inhabited it, and that the law of England has yet to 
find its Justinian. Before the great revolution in France, 
every province had its distinct laws and customs. A certain 
sub-nationality was induced by this ; and the inhabitants 
of France were not so much Frenchmen as Ghiscons and 
Picards. Napoleon consolidated the French law, and at 
this moment a man may put the French code into his 
pockeL The present aspect of civilisation in Europe points 
to codification as one of the wants of our times. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOBIAS AIRD.* 

Mbn of genius are distinguished from each other as per- 
ceptibly as they all differ from their fellow-men. The rare 
endowment which separates ttiem from common mortals, 
is so modified in the case of all its possessors that they are 
marked out fh>m each other by the plainest peculiarities. 
Milton could not be mistaken for Snakspeare, any more 
than he could be mistaken for the most dull and prosaic 
being. Now, mere talent has only a difference in degree 
or amount, but not in quality. We could conceive of a 
thousand clever individuals being alike, provided they had 
a parity of talent and of culture. And as it is, we can 
speak of the differences which exist among them with a 
precision almost mathematical. We weigh or measure 
them, and say, so much more — or, so much less ; whereas, 
in the cose of men of genius, standing distinguished from 
each other by size, there is also an endlessly diversified 
expression upon their faces ; and, though we could classify 
them according to degrees of genius, we should yet have to 
say of the equals—* Alike, but, oh ! how different I ' TcUcnt 
does not lay hold of a man's complete individuality, it does 
not absorb his identity along with all the characteristics of 
his nature and the associations of his life ; but genius does, 
and receives into its own constitution the whole bdng of 
the man. Through talent, a man's special thoughts may 
appear; but through genius, his own self^ thinking and 
feeling, comes out Dugald Stewart could not put uifinU> 
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bis elaborate dissertations ; but the whole soul of Robert 
Bums was shed forth on the breath of a simple melody. 

Mr Aird is a man of high genius, and he stands apart 
fh>m all his fkmous oontemporaries. Most candid and 
uneuTious, appreciating fiiUy and admiring enthusiastically 
his brethren, ne is yet no imitator. His yery garb of words 
is strictly his own, truly home>8pun — its compact texture, 
gorgeous dyes, and somewhat curious shape qmte unoopied ; 
his haunts are his own — grand solitary places where the 
foot-print of any of his brethren is not, and where he 
wanders, making his own path ; and the mood of his soul 
does not consist of impressions and emotions produced by 
intercourse with others, but by the direct influence of 
nature, working through his own perceptions, sensations, 
and associations, upon his own consciousness. His idio- 
syncrasy appears from the profoundest thought down to 
the slightest ikncy; and his individuality is seen from the 
head to the foot of him. His isolation from others needs 
no eccentricity ; and his Independence is native, entire, and 
constant He could be shorn of all his mannerism, without 
losing his strongest characteristics. We know of no living 
writer who, in his poems, tales, essays, and critiques, dis- 
plays a mind so thoroughly unique. And this impression 
of ours is not caused or helped by Mr Aird*s personal ap- 
pearance haunting us in a study of his works. To very 
loose, general, and undetermined ideas which we may be 
examining, the mere person of the author — if we are fami- 
liar with that— often gives a seeming indiriduality. After 
having seen the man John Wilson, we are apt to regard 
many pages in his writings, though these may be nowise 
remarkable, as strikingly characteristic of Wilson. We 
have caught ourselves, over some very vague and colour- 
less mental product — a product which really bad no in- 
dications of its nativity, and might have been sent into the 
world from any quarter, tracing most satisfactorily and 
confidently all its qualities to the idiosyncrasy of the ac- 
knowledged author, and that merely because his image 
was so vivid in our mind as to reflect a likeness. Many 
of Lord Byron's pieces were set down as Byronic, fh>m 
readers being conversant with the features and expression 
of his lordship's fiioe ; and even his loose shirt-collur over- 
laid countless lines, which were not in the least peculiar, 
and imparted to them the most marked identity. But to 
us, as yet, Thomas Aird, personally, is nothing but a 
shade; and our impressions of the singular uniqueness of 
his genius in all his works, have been entirely produced 
by these works themselves. Nor can we be deceived ; and 
we cbillenge any critic to show, out of the vast gallery of 
British art, the originals from which Mr Aird can be said 
to have copied. 

Indeed, his genius might be that of a new race, so pecu- 
liar are its complexion, temperament, and habits. It has 
one charaoteristio which places him quite by himself, 
though, probably, we shall (kil to point it out in a few 
words. He grasps and holds material things with a nervous 
and most tenacious hand, as if he were to exercise his bare 
intellect upon them ; and then, unexpectedly, from his hard 
pressure, they pass into pure ideals, imagination having 
given them a spiritual transformation. As if conscious of 
3)0 charm of his poetic touch, he bestows a strong frame- 
work and an ossification as of iron on his theme, ere he 
seeks to float it off into the region of beauty. None of his 
oonte'.^^raries unite such a hard and literal graphioness 
with their idealising powers. They have not dared to 
handle, divide, and dissect the material with such closeness 
and minuteness, before transmuting it into the jpin'tuo/. 
Crabbe did not lay hold of the literal with such a firm 

Oas Aird, who yet changes it into loftier ideals than 
;y ever executal from mist and mooa^hine. Indeed, 
nowhere, save in the grand poem of Dante, shall we find such 
a union of the literal and the ideal as Aird exemplifies. 
Occasionally, our poet fluls to shoot into the dense and 
rigidly defined boay sufficient spiritual energy to pervade 
and quicken it. He is sometimes defective in the latter 
part of the process, and his creations remind us of * the 
tawny lion pawing to get free his hinder parts.' This fault 
is, however, more conspicuous in his prose than in his 



poetical writings ; and there, of course, it is lees olyectioD- 
able. 

Mr Aird is, both by nature and culture, a genuine poet 
for *the vision and the faculty divine' characterise bis 
very slightest efforts. In his essays, he ever thinks poeti- 
cally ; his logic, by means of which he professedly arrive^ 
at any truth, has intuition within it; the * wlueli^ on wlucl 
he advances are full of &r-seeing ^eyes; ' his fancy is but 
the playfulness of a noble imagination (just as btfcntty may 
condescend to pass for mere prettiniss)^ and his humour 
is but the muse, 

' In heaven yclep'd Enphroqme, 
And by men heart-easlaff Mirth, 
Whom lovely Veiiaa at a birth, 
With two alster-frraces more. 
To ivy-crowBed Bueahns bore.* 

We are glad to see that at length Mr Aird has collect4>d 
bis scattered poems into a volume. He has subjected them 
to many improving touches, and has added some new 
pieces introduced by a tragedy of the highest poetic 
merit and distinguished by more of dramatic art than be 
had previously proved himself to possess. It is a precioas 
volume, the pictures fulfilling his own fine description uf 
the cartoons of Raphael ; * Violent pain, mental or bodily, 
is tempered by heroic resistance, by grandeur, by natiTe 
sweetness ; pity waits upon horror ; horror is quenched 
in beauty ; and * calm pleasures there abide m^estic pains.* ' 
In it we have the noblest landscapes of the earth that ev«r 
inspired poetry, patriotism, or piety, exhibited under ewry 
variety of aspect in the sky of day and nigiit assoei«ieii 
and harmonised with whatever is grand, tragic, mourafuU 
or lovely in the strange developments of human life, aad 
traversed by appearances and influences fh>m the two op- 
posite realms of the spiritual world. 

The volume begins with a long drama entitled ' The 
Tragedy of Wold.' And it w a tragedy, according to the 
severest standard ; not like some modem things of that 
ambitious name, consisting of a group of several people, 
breaking up to run to and fh), occasionally crossing oich 
other's path, and meeting at last to superintend one or 
more murders committed upon the company. It b a de- 
velopment of Fatb, wrought out with masterly skill, ia 
many an incident and crisis, thickening and becoming more 
distinctly prophetic of the inevitable tragic issue. Tiw 
curse resting upon the proud house of Wold makes ibe 
thunderbolt of the sky its playfUl minister to lead Lord 
Wold into the castle of the fair Lady Mervyn, the orphan 
of a race that hid long maintiuned a deadly foud towards 
his house. The two love each other, and plight their troth, 
but the curse has now more potent and dreadftil agents 
than the thunder, and rules the malice of Lord Wold's rival 
and the unappeasable wrath of his own stem mother, who 
weaves for him the wedding-garment of the grave. Varioos 
circumstances have transpired to persuade her that it is 
her solemn duty to sacrince her own, and her only son ; 
and he comes out from the dangers of many a bloody 
battle, and from the snares of all his enemies, to prove the 
clasp of his mother's hands, that had often fon41y sootbrd, 
healed, and blessed him, far less merdfuL By her orders 
and within her castle, he is put to death. His yoirog bride 
falls lifeless beside him; and his mother meets her deitih 
when, all alone and unseen, she was kissing her sacrificed 
son's lips, on which a subtile poison had been placed by une 
of the villains of the drama. 

We have not attempted any abstract of the incidents of 
this tragic and powerful piece. They are worthy ex|K>- 
nents of the doom, and are very artistically managjed. 
Perhaps the stem old Duchess of Wold shooldn't have diHi 
by poison, though, if this were to be the plot of her death, 
it was in fine keeping with the/a£^ of the drama, which 
had selected love, both filial and conjugal, as the mediom 
of vengeance, that she should reap aeath from the lips vt 
her son. We rather think, that after, as judge, she had 
seen her sentence executed, her motherly heart (for htrs 
was a woman's loving heart, and it throbbed with unseen 
violence of anguish under the m-cestdty of duty which «hf 
had laid upon it) might have burst Even a man's irt^ 
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cords of existence woald haTe been rent by the terrible in- 
ward rerulsion when the judge of the living became again 
the parent) and now the parent of the dead. Besides, the 
lofty ftte of the drama shonld not have stopped to an 
apothecary's secret in despatching the heroic woman. Fate 
nugfat haTe been passive fbr a few moments, and the aged 
mother would have sank almost Immediately under the 
burden which her conscience had placed npon her heart 
Vet, with this exception, the incidents are most effectiTely 
arranged. The ' silent and gloomy ' Lord of Wold is stricken 
by a thunderbolt, to rise from the ground as the pledged 
husband of Lady Menryn — a seemingly happy occurrence, 
but really fhtal — fatal. Instead of b^ng hewn down as 
t traitor, he is led kindly by old servants to be Uie captive 
of his own loving mother — a situation seemingl v the most 
enviable, but really the most fhtal to him. I^dy Mervyn 
has fallen into vindictive and bmtal hands, and most un- 
expectedly she is rescued by Wold ; but immediately she 
follows Wold to his doom. Thus fhte chooses to plaice its 
destructiveiiess in the very refuges from evil. 

The characters of the tragedy are boldly vet delicately 
drawiL The ' Duchess of Wold ' is a grand type of the 
chieftainess of feudal times — implacable to her enemies if 
she snbdue these; unyielding to them if she fkll into their 
power; tb6 very fUry of war, when war has a cmue in her 
bosom; pious, in a certain fashion, ew&n to Ihnaticism and 
superstition; a doating mother, yet alike ready, with 
kisses or with curses, to hound her only son on to vain and 
desperate strife, and without extinguishing a mother's love 
or a woman's tenderness ; yet, suppressing these with more 
thaa a man's iron will, she will doom her own son to death, 
providing for him a shroud with a mother's sorrowfUl care. 
Compared with such a grand, yet not unnatural character, 
how poor and tame does Scott's ' Flora M*Ivor ' appear I 

Her son. Lord Wold, is the hero of the drama ; and his 
pre-eminent bravery, magnanimity, gentleness, and sombre 
mood, qualify him to be the victim of fate — the quiet lamb 
to be sacrificed on the altar by his own mother. Born 
after the slaughter of his father, drinking in grief but not 
revenge, along with milk from his mother's troubled breast, 
growing up through youth without gamesome scenes, lead- 
ing his manhood bravely through the wars of the kingdom, 
buj brow, his mind, were always darkened by the shadow 
of coming fate. When he is doomed to fall by his mother's 
judgment, he is as meek for the sacrifice as tender Isaac 
walking up to Mount Moriah. The scene in which he in- 
tercedes, that he may be allowed to go for the deliverance 
of his bride, brings out the kindred features of character 
in son and mother. Let readers notice the grand calmness 
of Wold, as indicated by the simplicity of his langunge, when 
he says, ' Touch not the doom, let the doom stand.' 
* Wold . . . Sare her life and honoar— 

And, to fUl op and nraffnlfy the quittance, 

Make me the instnimcnt? 
DccH. > The doom's pronomiced. 

Wold. Toodi not the doom : let the doom stand. 

m do my work stem quick. 1*11 be back here 

Belore the ton be ap, and don thew chains again. 

Tha doom shall not be tooch'd. 
DccH. Wliat goarantee 

Have I for this? 
Wold. Fm smre yoall ask no oath 

If I bat pledge my word. 
DccH. I meant not that 

Bat yoa may hold your blood cheap, and defhiod 

The judgment here. 
WoLDi Mot so. Let me but (brth ; 

m be as chary of my blood, as hitherto 

rre bean onsparlns o*t : III guard ray lifo 

As a most predons thing— not mhie, but yoart; 

111 bring It back to yon. And then, see how 

This mntnal trust of ours adds to the doom, '- 

Making and showing it no quick rash act. 

But a calm sacrlflce, due and paid to 

Heroic principle and magnanluious will.* 

We should far exceed our limits, were we to comment \ 
opon the admirable way in which the poet has sketched ^ 
the other principal and all the subordinate characters. ^ 
Uut ' Afra, the old prophetess, cannot here be quite over- 
looked. She is the energetic chorus, almost a supernatural ' 
i^ent in accomplishing the doom of Wold, for she curnes ' 
out of a soul boiling with old personal wrongs, as well as 



prophecies with the earnestness of a sibyl. Mr Aird has, 
we think, rendered her the most thoroughly pootical of all 
the characters, and her lips open in thunder. Here is the 
burden of her soul, delivered with terrible imaginadve 
force: 

^AvHA. Yonder! 
Lol the old cloud's on Wold; all*8 smray elsewhere. 
Well done, thou bellying bladcnessi Leap on It 
Vengeance, with thy fierce feet ; crush, tread it down. 
Till It be dense ; tr^ down the burden'd gloom, 
Till It be solid black on the doom'd towers 
And battlements: there let it rest Now, now! 
Is the time come t Merlin, I*m here ! 
Tliere's a grim waiting in the hearens fbr sometlilng^ 
As if yon cloud (hushl now 1) would burst asunder, « 
Rlren by the flaming wedges of the thunder, 
And om of its womb leap the ftilfllment No : 
'TIS passing off; heavy and slow, yet oft 
The time's not yet Twill eome. Not in vmin. Wold, 
Have I gone round about thee, winding the curse 
Close round about the& The dread tissue 
Comee not flnom my own brain: the wiaard spun it 
From the black head of fiite, standhig flu* back away 
In the infinite abyss— there fixed. 
I walk around thee. Wold, 
A seeming simple thing ; but serried spears 
Of ranged men, nor walls of brass witli towers 
Of bloe-ribb'd steel, could better hem thee in 
Than does the ooO of these poor naked feet 
Going aronnd thee thus, and shutting thee 
Clttse up with the doom : not a child's Innocent head 
Of all Wold's house— not a moose could get out* 

Tei, though we should regret to see the poetry which 
Afra utters out out ftt>m this drama, we are convinced 
that Afra herself is a very superfluous character. FaU 
is indicated with such terrible clearness in the course of 
the incidents, and so visibly shadows the brows of the hero 
and his moUier, that an articulate voice denouncing it 
takes away from the effect Fate, in spite, nay, by the 
help of perfect free-will, is coiling itself around them so 
perceptibly, that the narrow and narrower circle which 
Afra's feet form around the doomed house might have 
been omitted. We hold that &te is best expressed without 
signs or ominous voices. 

On the whole, we regard this performance as a dramatic 
triumph, the most decisive achieved for many a year. 

* A Mother's Blessing' has nothing of a dramatic cha> 
raoter, though it is put into a dramatic form. Not only 
are the incidents highly improbable, but they run through 
a great many years, and almost all of them have taken 
plMO before the poem opens. Nor are the characters of 
this dramatic poem other than common-place. But for 
luxuriant descriptions of scenery, and beautiful pictures 
of domestic life, it will be studied with love and admira- 
tion. How profuse with pastoral riches is the following 
sketch : — 

' The rocks of the wild goats; the simple flowers, 
Spilling the clear dew o'er their delicate brims, 
Ttie silver drops of rain ; the twinkling woods 
That dry tlieir green wings in the glossy breeze; 
The snowy cygnet by the borders dwiUing 
Of lucid waters; to the right upheaving 
Aye the frush swelling sea; the sunny hills 
Dappled with shadows, as the cloudy heavens 
Go bowing o'er them ; bold cataracts 
With weeping trees flringed, glorified in one 
Tumult of glory by the setting sun,— 
These all are mine ; then hnsh'd and decent rve, 
Spirit-tempering stillness, or the sound of winds 
Going among the high tops of the treea. 
Then, with her moon, forth comes the old solemn night. 
Or starry-studded in her dark appareL* 

From < A Mother's Blessing' we pass to a piece on him 
*for whom no mother e'er hath wept — an outcast from 
above.' The * Devil's Dream ' is a poem of terrific sub- 
limity, and worthy to be the night-picture traced on the 
soul of the sleeping fiend. Poetry had represented the 
devil fighting, plotting, tempting, and also lying prostrate 
in the dreary confusion of total defe^U; but it never repre- 
sented him as dreaming* The very idea of the infernal 
agent and sufferer wrapping himself up for a little from 
his agonies and his crimes in gentle sleep, closing those 
eyes which ever bum like the flames of hell, and becoming 
passive under the cliarm of a vision of the night, is one of 
those grand originalities, which, allur we see execut**d, we 
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wonder that we oarselves had never oonceiTod oil There 
are but two human states in which the imagination can 
place the &llen angels without seeming to incarnate them. 
The first is that of them loving womany and Byron's ' Heayen 
and Earth' thus sketches them; the second is that of 
sleeping cmd dreaming ; and Aird's dark genius has pre- 
pared * Mount Aksbeok ' as a couch for Satan, and melted 
the awfiil being of Satan into the imagery of a dream. Yet 
the dream is no roseate cloud ; it is the smoke of perpetual 
torment. We repeat that a stranger conception could not 
be than that of the devil revisiting our earth, which his 
wicked triumphs have desolated, yet sharing in the 
slumbers of mortals, his inward being forming for itself 
ubreal pictures, in the same way, and at the same time, 
as the fkncy of beautiAiI maidens' works. At midnight, 
midnight's charm comes down upon him as upon the Iwbe 
pillowed on its mother's bosom. If the poem be an ade- 
quate embodiment of the idea, it must be one of the noblest 
performances ever made by art. We shall afterwards 
show wherein, as our opinion goes, Mr Aird has done 
amiss. We may at once, however, state that all the parts 
of the subject that have been taken up by the poet, have 
received a most worUiy representation ; and that, while he 
has given the slip to some essential points, yet those to 
which he has attended, have been treated with transcen- 
dent force and vividness. Daring and pre-eminently difficult 
as his object was, he has accomplished it with signal suo- 
ces!*. He has gone down into the devil's soul for a sight 
of hell ; and the picture which he draws is terribly sublime. 
The versification of the piece is of broad compact and thun- 
dering strength, like the sweep and fbry of the dark arch- 
angel^ wings. 

The poet, at inidnigfat, asM the * grinly terror' darting 
upwards through the sky, and his finm and flight are de- 
scribed by lurid and glaring imagery, and in lines of 
stormy nu^ty. Satan, aloft o'er the Syrian wilderness, 
heads the soldiers of Bfahomet They follow the comet of 
hell illuminating the north, as the magi did the star in the 
East But the fiend soon disdains to look oompiaoentlv 
on the * Arab swords.' The poet here has guarded himsetf 
against what would have been a souBd ol^eolioii to his de- 
scription. Had he r^reeented the devil as exulting with 
entire and protracted satis&ction in the human ndn, whkh 
he had accomplished by means of the fltlse prophet^ it 
would have been reasonably urged— tiWt cannot be the 
fiend, who, without human voices human creed, or human 
weapons, has destroyed men every where. Satan's proudest 
victories have been won hykimi$lfat a tpiritmtk^kdort 
of man. Mr Aird, therdbre, properly represent him as 
soon becoming careless and even soomlial about his Moslem 
agents: 

* with aoorn he look'd to wett away, and left their train to die, 
Like a thUut that had awaked to life trom the gleaming oC his eye.* 

The fiend alights on Mount Tabor, but not to tarry, for be 
has no memory of triumphs there; and the scene is into- 
lerable, as if the hill still retain^ the consuming fire of 
that glory which had once crowned it, and as if it were 
now waxing wroth against the intruder upon its sacred- 
ness. In haste to be gone, he rises not, but sweeps down 

* over Tabor's trees,' as if to avoid the cloud which had, 
long ago, descended on the summit to curtain the strange 
interview which Moses and Elias held with the transfigured 
Je-ius. Westward, he tracks his way along the ahi^owy 
earth, until the form of African slavery meets his eye. 
Mounting aloft once more, he reaches * the untrodden top 
of Aksbeok high and white.' He there rests, and the fol- 
lowing is his dream >— 

• In rliion he waa home away, where Lethe's slippery wave 
Creeps like a black and shlninff snake Into a slleot cave,— 
A place of still and pictured life: its roof was ebon air, 

And blasted as with dim eclipse the snn and moon were there: 
It seem'd the gra^s of man's lost world- of boHnty caught by blight 
The dreamer knew the work he marr'd, and felt a fluid's delight 
The lofty oedar mi ttM hills by viewleoe storms was swung. 
And lilgh the thnnder-fh'es of heaven among Its branches hung; 
In rtrowsy heaps of feathers snnk, all fowls that fly wck there. 
Their heuds for erer 'neath their winm, no moru to ripe In air; 
From woods the forms of lions gJari-d. and Inisty tigers broke ; 
The hamess'd steed lay in his pains, tho heiter'neath the yokcb 



An crea tur es once of earth are there, all seal'd with deatli'spakSE* 

On Lethe's Shore. Dull sliding by her sleepy waters steal: 

O'er cities of Imperial name, and styled of endleas sway. 

The silent rirer slowly ereepa and licks than all aww. 

This is the place of God's first wrath— the mote ersattaala bM— 

Earth marr'd—the woes of lower life— ohUvloD orer sU. 

Small joy to him that marr'd our vorldl for he is hunted «■, 
Hade, even in dreams, to dread that place where yet he boasts l;ii 

throne: 
Through portals driTen, a horrid pOe of grtan tad boltosr imn, 
Wherein dear qiirtts of tinctured ttfe career in p ris o ae d wara, 
Down on the second lake he's bow*d, where final feto is wxfm^ 
In meshee of eternal fire o'er beings of moral thought 

A giant rock, like mineral stooe, instinct with dnO red jtls^ 
Its summit hid in darkness, rose from out the gulf below. 
Whose fkvtted surf of gleaming wares still broke sgalnat its iMsa 
All serpents, as if qmn flrom out the lashings of tiiose tklea. 



terung disengaged, and darted up that damned dUMi 
liieirbellieasklnn'd with ^ossy fire: bntaooe 



dovaagsla. 



These be the earea, stOl ooadng eves, that h aa annon lMfl*»lfanae, 
And Uve with him, nor leave him, who haa reaFd it on that stoea. 
Clouds round it are, that he at wUl may hide his han^ity wo; 
But ah ! no fence haa it to stay those comers fhxn below. 
The dreamer heard a kingly groan : his own volee Ul uuy p m s rt 
He knew, but cofild not see himself on hla high seat dlKinaU 

Far oil; upon the flre-bum'd coast some naked belngt stoo4; 

Down o'er them, like a stream of mist, the wtmtli waaaeea ta twsi 

At balf-wav distance stood, with head beneath his tnuMk^ w^ 

An angel shape, hitent to diield his q>eclal suffering. 

And nearer, as If overhead, were rdcm heard m break ; 

Yet wen they cries of so«U that Ihred beneath the weU^rtkff Ma 

And erer, as with grizzly gleam, the crested waves came co. 
Up rose a melanchdy form with short taparient moan. 
Whose eyes like living jewels shooe, deaiwpurged by the AMse; 
And sore the salted fires had waah'd the thin tmBostal fraae; 
And backward, in sore agony, the being stripp'd its locka 
As a maiden, in her beauty's pride, her dasped tresses mkes. 



High tumbling Ulls of glossy ore red'd In the ydkw i 

As shaded round the uneasy land their sultry sommita bvok& 

Above them lightnings to and fro ran crossing e ve i m o w . 

Till, like a red bewUder'd map, the sklea ware loriMitod •*«. 

High in the unseen cuoola o'er all were ever beard 

The musfring stores of wrath that fest thefar coming toma prepsisdL 

Wo, wo to him whose wiekedneas fint dug KMa glariac pit! 
For this new terrors in his soul by God shaU yet he lit. 
In vision still to plague his heart the flead Is slonn'd away. 
In dreadfol emblem to behold what waits hla Artnre day ; 
Away beyond the thund*ring beands of that trem 
Through dim bewildefd shadows that no livlpf • 



O'er soft and nasahstantlal shadea that towtteg i 

D repoae, went on ue honirlag dr 
Till down, where fset of hilla m%ht be, he by_a lake WMs2sy*i 



Through kingdoms of fortora i 




Of still red Are— a molten plate of terror nDiillay*d— 

A mirror whare Jehovah's wrath. In m^ es ly akne. 

Gomes la the night (rf worids to see Its araioar gkde 

Hm awfhl walk of shadowa round might doAy BMva 

But never holy light hath touch d an outline with Its j 

'TIS but the eye's bewilder'd sense that fidn would rest oo fern. 
And make night's thick blind preaenoe to created s iwqpes eooftnn. 
No stone is moved on mountain here by CTBepIng w e atare naafi. 
No lonely harper comes to harp upon this fiery coast 

Here all la seldom Idleness: no muiic here, ao jars, 
Where silence guards the coast, e'er thrill her evertesttac bare 
No sun here shines on wanton Isles; but o'er the burning Atei 
A rim of restless halo shakes, which raariu the internal heat ; 
As, In the days of beauteous earth, we see wldi irilnd Mtt 
The red and setting sua o'erflow with rings of wef 



Oh i here In dread abeyance Inrfcs of uncreated dUnga 
The last lake of God's wrath, where he his Ont great enemy bfl^ 
Deep in the bosom of the gulf the fiend was made to stay. 
Till, as it seem'd, ten thousand years had o'er him roU'd away: 
In dreams he had extended life to bear the fiery space; 
But all was passive, dull, and stem within his dweUing^fiaer. 
1 for a bUst of tenfold ire to rouse the gisst wuwe, 
Him ftvm that flat fixed lethargy Impetuously to wgel 
Let him but rise, but ride npon the tempest^^rested wave 
Of fire enridged tumultuonsly, each angry thing he'd brave | 
The strokes of wrath, thick let them fell! a q»eed ao gtariuoa ditsd 
Would bear him through, the clinging palna would str^ from tS 
his" " 



At last flrom out ttie bsrren womb of many thousand yean^ 
A sound as of the green-leaved earth his thirsty spirit checra; 
And, oh ! a presence soft snd cool came o'er his burning dream, 
A form of beauty dad about with fair creatloo's beam; 
A kiw sweet voice was In his ear, thriU'd through his inmost aoai, 
And these the words that bow'd his heart with softly sad coutrel: 

* No sktcr e'er hath been to thee wirti peariy evea of loret 
No mother e'er hath wept for thee, aa outcast mmi above; 
No hand hath come trom out the doud to WMsh thy scHrrvd flfe« 
No voice to hid tht« He in peace, tbt; nobleitt of thy race: 
But bow thee to the God of love, and all shall yet be well. 
And yet In days of holy mat and giadneas thou ahalt dwuU. 
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Aa« tlum Shalt dweO hnldst leares and rills fisr fh>m this torrid hast, 
And I with streama ofeoollng mUk wlU bathe thy bUster'd feet; 
And whea the troubled tears shall start to think uf all the past, 
My month shall haste to kiss them ofl; and chase thy sorrows tut ; 
▲ad thon Aalt walk lo aoft white Uf(ht with kinx« and priests abroid, 
r high in bliss BpoD the hills of Ood.' 



flo «|MlDe Qm unknown ehemb's ▼(rtee, of sweet affratlon foO, 
And dewy Ups the dreamer kissed till his lara breast was cooL 
Id dread revulsion woke the flend. as from a mlKhty blow, 
And sfRung a moment on his win/; his wonted strensth to know: 
Like Khosts that bend and fclare on dark and scattered sboresof nlfht, 
So taru'd he to each point of heaven to know his dream artf^t 

The vision of tfala last afeera lake, oh! bow It placued his soul, 
lypo of tliat dull eternity that on him soon must roll, 
Wh«a plana and iasoes all must cease that earlier care beguiled, 
And nerer era more shall be a landmark on the wild : 
Kor fsihire nor soeeeas It there, nor busy hope nor fhme, 
Bat pasrtre <x*d endura nc e all eternal and the same.* 

SvbBahj ooaM rise bo )dfgbaT. And how stertiQigly betto- 
tiftil k Uie idea thai, after the fiend has been appalled by 
the dreary sdllnces of Hades, the first lake, and by the 
fieroe storms and surging waTes of bell, the second and 
last Inke of God*s wrath, a low Toice whispers hope throogh 
repentnnoe. It is the < still small Yoioe * of me blessed 
Qoepel hannting the dreamer, who, when awake^ knows 
that that gospel is not for him, and striTes to make it use- 
less to thoee finr whom it was sent to earth ! How mnst 
the fiend be penetrated by the matchless grace contained 
mthe soh^ne of hnman redemption, since we see that, when 
his being is passive in sleep, that grace has an echo tnm 
Us inmost sonl ! How fitr within him mnst the notes of 
divine merpy have gone, since their melody stirs his 
drsaoMl How all-loTely must have looked the robes 
washed in the blood of the Lamb, since the thought of them, 
aeeompanied with the wish that they were hli, to wrap 
tround his weary and accursed frame, gives rapture to hn 
dreams^ We are not sure, however, that the poet specially 
des^^ned the soft voice, which whispered illusive bopes to 
Satan, to be the utterance of those evangelical ideas which 
mtist have penetrated the dark soul of the fiend ; but we 
are snre that, had he taken this view and distinctly brought 
It out, he would have rendered this part of the poem, touching 
as it is, more sweetly and wildly pathetic Satan's nature 
iHiff hawe the finest and keenest perception, and the fullest 
and deepest impression, of the unspeakable tenderness of 
the Ooepel; and if we conceive of him as a dreamer, we 
nuiy imagine that his ideas of the Gospel will be so modi- 
F by tlM magic of dreaming as to hold out hope even for 



and their very calmness is intolerable^ and drives him to 



As we hare already hinted, the dream, in our opinion, 
has one serious deftHst; and we wish that we could persuade 
>lr 4ird yet to supply what is lacking. Why was there 
no glimpse, fiur back through ages, of the heaven which he 
hid loct, in the dream of Satan 7 A guilty man frequently 
I drsaou of his innocent and glad childhooid ; and why has 
tiatan no momentary recurrence to his heavenly days? 
Along with the two tekes of God's wrath, why was there 
not the se« of glass before the throne of God, imaged in the 
soqI of the dreamer ! The scene, changing from the abodes 
of hopdeae nnsery to the seat of hairiness and holiness, 
whish had once been his, would have been both natural 
tad sobHme. The dreamer awakes at the tender and p»- 
thetis vofee which whispers hope through repentance; but 
a still more potent charm to arouse him from slumber, 
woold have been the music of heaven — the minstrelsy of 
angels and archangels, in which he had once joined. We 
are eonvinced, that if Mr Aird had introduced into the 
dream of the fiend scenes of glory whidi must be inefface- 
ably traced on the fiend's memory ; and if he had repre- 
Koted the dark dreamer at midnigbt as feeling himself 
oneemorea * son of the momhig,' this poem would have been 
itill more magnificent as well as complete. We will not, 
however, insist longer on the deleot, much less sketch 
an outline of the scenes wliich ought to haye passed throiigh 
the dream. 

The deseriptkii of the dreamer awaking and barashing 
an the tender thoughts from his soul is noble. He lashes 
himself into rage, resolTCS once more to deiy God» looks 
op to the sky for some glaring sign that God has accepted 
tho challenge; but the stars smile as benignantly as erer 



* He saw the hearens abore his head apst a yed hrlf^t and high ; 
The planets, nndlst«rb*d by hhn. were shinliig in the sky ; 
The silent magnanimity of nature and her Qod 
With anguish smote his hcnghty sool, and sent bis l\en abroad. 

Bis pride would hare the works of Ood to show the ^tgns of fear. 
With flying angels to and fh> to watch his dread career; 
But all waa cahn : he Mt nicht's dews upon his sultry wing, 
And gnash'd at the impartial Uws of natore's mighty King ; 
Above control, m show of hate, they no ezoeption made, 
But gave him dews, like aged thorn or little grassy blade.* 

Had Bfr Aiid produced no other work than < The Devil's 
Dream,' this grand poem would still have entitled him to 
rank fdth our foremost poets. The * Christian Bride ' is a 
romantic tale, with the usui|l incidents of ignominious cap- 
tivity for the hero^ and final deliverance from his dungeon. 
The descriptions, imagery* and sentiments, are of fiu* too 
lofty and transcendental a kind. To suit the story, these 
should have been merely gracd^ Mr Aird's genius is 
too sublime and earnest for the pleasant lays of a trouba- 
dour. The same objection applies still more strongly to 

* The Captive of Fei.' But when he quits the scenes ci 
foolish chivalry, and roams through old Judea, tiie scenes 
are cong«iiaL He absorbs the thoi^sand peculiar charms 
which belong to that renowned land, and eepedally that 
one grand charm which it has recetred from the Redeemer, 
whose every step was a lasting consecration to the spot, 
and whose every look left unfiading snndiine on the object, 
so that the mountains and plains trodden by the God-man 
might fill up every other footprint, and loee the shadow of 
9^f^ other form. We have not leispre to characterise Mr 
Aird*s Hebrew pieces — ^his best productions. The * Tales 
of the Siege of Jerusalem ' are grand melodies, idealising 
the memorable sounds of angry heaven and mad earth — 
the prophet's wild vcdce— the yell of the fiimine-strioken — 
the shriek of the bM>lees virgin — ^and the various noise of 
the most bloody battle, which came from the doomed city. 
But more appalling and pathetic even than these are the 
sketches of almost superhuman agony in * Nebnchadnexzar ' 
and * The Demoniac Aird's genius seeks the dark and 
the tragic to depict a devil's dream, a demoniac's * hour and 
power of darkness,' and the metamorphose of a mighty and 
proud king into a beast of the field. Vet the terrible is 
always veined with the beautiful. In * Nebuchadneuar,' the 
young and lovely prophetess ' CTra,' a^d especially the 

* milk-white companion ' of the (alien king^ his fovourite 
war-horse, give a fine relief to the sketches of the royal 
maniac; aikl in *The Demoniac^' the fooe ^unutterably 
sweet ' of Jesus chastens, subdues, and pervades all the 
horrors. 

The pastoral pieces occurring in this jolume, such as 

* A Summer Day,' • A Winter Day,' and * ^ranl^ Sylvan,' 
are exquisite. Mr Aird's perception of the varions and 
ever-changing beauties of nature is uni^su^lly quick and 
vivid. He is a rapid interprets of the flux of nature's 
meanii^. The finest pastoral poetry has a character of 
reality about it, so fiur as scenes are oonpemed ; but it has 
often been observed, that it is unreal in the human beings 
whom it sketches. But the fine hwnQWP which pervades 
Mr Aird's pastorals has imparted to them truthfulness. 
The birds which sing in rural haunts, and the beasts of the 
field, are described with genial mirth ; and ^U the acquaint- 
ances and friends of Squire Syljan have thieir peculiarities 
of characttf and habit humorously illpstrated. Mr Gil- 
fillan, in his eloc^uent criticiBm on * The Devil's Dream,' 
fondes a stroi^g resonbliMice in the genius of that poem to 
the works of .^ean ^aul ]|ichter. We beg to differ about 
the instance of rpsep^bl^npe; but we do see in these pas- 
toral pieces, apd in mai^y of Aird's prose writings, some 
of Idle peculiar combi|i«tioiis of fonpy and humour which 
are so noticeable in the wor]M of the German. Let our 
readiNrs turn to Mr Aird's description of * Bliss Kitty Wren, 
with her cocked tail, cocked like a cooper's thumb,' and 
of the cotjtager's cow made mad by the heat and insects of 
a summer meridian, and they will think that Jean Paul 
might have been the author. 

We are forvent admirers c^^tanysom; yet, in C(m««rf«- 
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tion, we should not hesitate a moment to assert Aird's sn- 
perioritj of genius, nor should we fear any fiulure in show- 
mg reasons for the judgment ; and we antidpate the day 
when, without contitbdiction, the judgment will be declared 
from the periodical press. Nor. can we refirain firom ex- 
pressing tne satisfaction, amounting eTen to triumph, which 
we haTe in the thought that Btr Aird*s genius is baptised 
into the Christian &ith ; and that, whilst other great men 
have repudiated all the Christianity which is worthy of the 
name, he finds, in the very strictest and most rigid system 
of religion, ample, even boundless scope and in^austible 
materials for lus genius. A belie?er in the Tery letters of 
the Bible, his genius is yet as much unfettered as if he 
were a Pantheist. An honest subscriber to the * Conib&- 
sion of Faith,' he has as fiill an intellectual freedom as is 
enjoyed by Thomas Carlyle. We take leave of him with 
the profoundest admiration of his original and sanctified 
genius. 



DOMENIC ZAMPIERL 

<PiNOH his ears, Lanfk^noo, and set him adrift with a 
kick,' cried Pietro Colloni. 

< Tie his hands behind his back, and pan the ragged dog; 
all the dogs of Bologna will howl him home if you do,' 
shouted Michaelo Sanzio. 

* Bring him into the studio and impale him ; we want 
just such a model for death alive,' exclaimed young Nile 
Pina. 

'You have got a rueftil enough subject at last^ Lan- 
franco, my boy. We are in honour bound to help you to 
paint it,* cried Ribera, with a derisive laugh, and he drew 
with his pencil a blue Une across the brow of the little 
captive. 

' Tes, we must paint him — we must paint'him,' cried the 
students, right clamorously, as Lanfhinoo, holding the poor 
passive lad by the ear, dn^ged him into the vestibule cf 
the academv. 

'Tes, paint him— paint him; and here goes a bUek 
stroke for the nose that is always thrust in at our gallery 
door!' cried Pietro Colloni, and he dashed his pencil, 
heavily charged with varnish and ivory black, into the 
race of the poor youth. 

* And two magnificent circles of blue for the eyes that 
<ire always peeping in at my antique and olassio models, 
to the desecration thereof,' shouted Sanzio, as he drew two 
lark rings round the tormented boy's ^es. 

* And carmine blushes for the chalk-cheeks, that remind 
ine of the cheeks of Pietro Timenosi the biscuit-baker,' cried 
Ribera, as he plastered the fkce of the bewildered boy with 
ihe red &ntastic figures which are painted on those of 
buffoons and clowns. 

The captive, who was clad in the poorest and meanest 
of Italian habiliments, and whose person was small and 
attenuAted, made no resistance to his tormentors, who were 
the younger students of the Caraoci. He was as silent and 
passive as if he had been a lay figure, instead of a sentient 
being ; and nobody would have supposed that he fblt the 
insulting and cruel usage to which he was being subjected, 
bad it not been for two large tears that glistened in his 
lustrous and sad eyes. 

'Hurrah!' cried the thoughtless youths, as a young 
man of engaging appearance and frank manly bearing en- 
tered the lobby of the gallery, and threw his cloak and 
rapier to the janitor. ' Hurrah ! here comes Denis Cal- 
vart ; we shall leave ragged Robin's sentence to his deci- 
sion ; ' and so saying, they forcibly dragged the object of 
their jesting towards their fellow-student, with shouts and 
loud laughter. 

*Hilloj my masters, what is this?' said Calvart, first 
looking at the meek and suffering (kce of the boy, and then 
turning with a darkening eye and lowering brow on young 
Lanfranco, who still clung to his ear, and to the mis- 
chievous youths who still continued to daub his counte- 
nance wiUi paint. ' What is this, 1 say?' 

' Oh, it is not much, you may see,' cried Nilo Pina, < save 
rags and mud ; but if it continues long under our hands ', 






well make it a juvenile Momus;' aad idl the gaj 
painters laughed right merrily at this sally. 

' What has he done?' said Calvart, sternly, as be 
gaged the hand of Lanfiranco fh>m the yottth'a es 
pushed him forcibly backwards. I 

< Why, he comes here daily and staree into Uiis gaUevT^I 
cried all the youths snnultaoeously. 

< He opens the door, and lets in the draug^ opoo ne 
until my bones ache,' cried Lanfranco. 

* And he fixes his evil eye, through die keyhole, vpim 
me, so that I forget my subject,' cried Ribera. 

* Come, come, my masters, this is neither seemly wer 
manly,' said Calvart, with feelings 'it is not thus thmx ye| 
at least should treat one who loves the beautiibL' 

* I know the lazzaron,' cried Nilo Pina, ' to be the man a^ 
Domenic Zampieri, who makes and mends shoes, in thd 
Strada Yalambrosa; let him go home and help his fkUier.* 

*I do help my fiither,' said the lad, meekly; 'bathe al- 
lows me two hours of each day for rest and plaj, and T 
come here to gaze upon the beaudfiil statues and the lovely 
pictures instead.' 

'Drive him hence! away with him! never mrnd Oal- 
vart ! out into the street with him I ' cried the young ar^ 
tists, rather incensed than mollified with what lie hitd said ; 
and Lanfhinco, who was a sturdy little fiery 
rushed upon him to cast him oat 

* Back there— back, I say,' cried Calvart, as he 
the boy by the arm, and, placing himself before him, threw 
himself into a threatening attitude, whidi immediatelj re^ 
strained the assailants. Denis Calvart was a Fleming, and 
his noble features possessed not only the traits of genius 
but those lines of firmness and dedsion which meriL ^k 
man of clear judgment and of conscious independence. He 
was younger in years than some of the volatile Italians who 
now stood regarding him with threatening looks and flash- 
ing eyes, but he was older in thought and steadier of pur- 
pose than any of them, and his montl influence was grouer 
over them than even themselves supposed. 'Yon ahaB 
not lay a finger upon him, if I can prevent It,' seid the 
generous Fleming. ' I believe he has more soul than yoe 
all.' 

' Let him go home, and help his fiither to mend the soles 
of the lazzaroni's boots,' cried Ribera; 'and perhnps he 
will take vours under his special proteotion, as a work of 
gratitude. 

' Viva Denis Calvart, the patron of cobblers and Insah- 
roni ! ' cried the mocking clique ; and their hraghter was 
yet eehoing through the galla7, when a man of benerolem 
mien and noble bearing suddenly appeared amongst tiien. 
' Hush, here is Agostino,' was quickly whispered fttm one 
to another, and suddenly a silence as profound and still 
as ^eir clamours had been noisy settled down on the 
hitherto excited students. 

' Come, young masters, to work,' said the gentle and ac- 
complished Agostino, as he bowed to the reepectftil selntes 
of his students. * Play never makes painters ; and he who 
dallies in the vestibule shall never be master of the palette 
and easel. But whom have we here, and why do 700 look 
round so sternly? ' he said, as his ^ye fbll <m the yoong 
and trembUng Zampieri, and on the ihoe of the indijg^iant 
Denis Calvart 

' Lanfranco or Ribera can tell yon all aboot tt»* eaid 
Calvart, modestly. 

' Much to tell, Bsid Ribera, who was forward and qniok 
of speech. ' A cobbler's lazy apprentice comes to Idle his 
time by playing bo-peep through the keyhole of our gaUery- 
door, and by staring at the Venus de Medids and Apollo 
Belvidere; we seize him, and daub the young lasao^on as 
you see, which mightily offends a certain Flraiish Quixote, 
who must needs <£ampion the fS^ boy and brave his ova 
friends and companions.' 

These words caused the oompamons of Ribera to langh, 
but they produced no visible emotion in the master. Agos- 
tino Caracci was one of the greatest of Italian painters, 
and, luckily fbr young Zampieri, he was as noble as he iras 
accomplished. If Zamipieri was the son of a shoem^o^, 
Agostino was the son of a tailor; if Zampieri had as- 
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•iflted kifl fikther to nend old boots, Agostino had helped 
his own industHoas parent to renoyate the worn doublets 
of oeedy oaTaliers. The great painter remembered the 
i he and his brother Annibal were poor boys, and 
t to ran about Bologna as jonng Zampieri did; and it 
» to Oe aba^ of theg»UsoiithB aMi the aonlptors* jards 
that they also were alw^s attraoted. It was with ooa- 
siderable interest, and an expression of estreme kindness 
in his tSMse, therefore, that the master tamed to CalTart and 
hw protege. * Ton haTe done well, Denis,' he said, in a 
low tone, to his popil ; * you have acted aecording to the 
impulses of a generous genius, and rescued your master's 
school from a deep disgrace. Ton will pass through life 
not only with a brilliant fame, but with smgleness of heart 
anoQgh to bear it and generosity enough to sh%re it ; these 
shall nerer be tormented with a mean sense of riTalry and 
selfishness. And so you love to come and peep at the mo- 
dels and pictures in our school,' said Agostino, as he patted 
the boy's fiu^ which was now totally besmeared with his 
▼ain attempts to free it from the paint so liberally be- 
stowed on it by the pupils. 

* Yes,' said the young Zampieri, looking up, and smiling 
gently, * I love to see them, they are so beautiftil.' 

* Why do you lote to see them T ' said Agostino, bending 
down, and looking in the boy's eyes. 

The ragged urchin remained silent and ihoughtfhl for a 
few seconds, and then, laying his hand upon his breast, he 
replied, ' Something here unpels me to seek for all beautiful 
things. It is a sentiment stronger than myself for in my 
dreams it fills my soul with beautiful pictures, and statues 
that move and breathe.' 

< Would you not wish to be a painter, boy 7' cried Agos- 
tino, taking his hand and warmly pressing it 

< Oil, I would sweep your gallery, grind your colours, 
clean the pencils and palettes of the young masters, and 
plaoe their easels for them,' cried the lad, warmly, * only 
that I might have the privil^e of looking at your beauti- 
ful gallerr.' 

* And dat jou shall have/ cried Agostino, as he threw 
open the foldmg doors, and led the poor ragged Zampieri 
into the temple of art, into which he was followed by the 
manly CaWart, and the humbled Lanfranoo, and Ribera, 
with their companions. 

The sun seldom looked down upon a nobler gallery than 
that of the Caraod, and it was no wonder therefore that 
young Domeoie Zampieri started and held up Ids hands 
vith delighted amasement as its glories burst upon his 
jight. The rays of the mominfr shone in soft and chasten- 
ed radiance throi^^ the stained dome that roofed the lofty 
studio, and the rich flesh tints of a magnificent piece of 
drapery were reflected upon the models of polished marble, 
investing them with the warmth and colour of lifb. Co- 
iumns and pedestals of the most beautiful and elaborate 
workmanship supported statues which seemed to breathe. 
Ib niches in the walls were groups or blocks of cariatides, 
figareff supporting magnificent vases, and portions of splen- 
iid cornices. Pictures by Ludovico, Annibal, and Agos- 
tino Caracci, in frames of the boldest and richest styles of 
dreek and Roman carving, adorned the gallery ; and arms 
L>f vwtary age and character, and musical instruments — ^in 
the use of which Agostino was a most accomplished adept 
—were hanging around on every side. 

When the paint was washed from the fiuse of Domenic 
Zampieri, and bis ragged jacket and small clothes were 
exchanged for a new doublet and proper nether habiliments, 
Qobody would have believed him to be the same lad whom 
Uofranco had pinched and Ribera had coarsely insulted ; 
and those who witnessed bin demeanour to these two im- 
petnous youths would not have supposed that he had ever 
been snbpected to their rudeness. With a gentleness that 
knew no change, and an assiduity that never seemed to 
STOW weary, he patiently performed the drudgeries that 
were exacted fh>m him by the proud and capricious stu- 
dents, and suffered their taunts without a murmur. He was 



tient instructions of his fHend Calvart. <Let them moo 
me and chide me as they please,' Domenio would say wit 
a smile, * they can neither destroy the instructions of Agoi 
tino nor the heart of Denis Calvart.' Of aU tiie student 
of the Bolognese school there were none who treasured th 
instructions of their master so fluthfully as the poor sho( 
maker's son, and none so diligently praetlsed the lesson 
that he taught Zampieri's fether was poor, and dwelt i 
a hovel which beauty never visited save in fitfyil visions 
and where art never came save in the heart and soul c 
young Domenic; but Calvart's studio was open to hi 
friencC and the smiles of Denis ever welcomed him Uierc 
Night after night found Domenic tracing with his pendl 
his ideals of the beautiful, and revealing to his sense th< 
forms that haunted his fiincy ; night after night found Cal 
vart instructing and encouraging the humble lad, and re 
joicing in the indications he gave of genius. 

* Neither LanfVanco nor Ribera has so bold a hand oi 
correct an eye as thou, Domenic,' Denis would say. * Witl 
practice, boy, you will outstrip us all ; ' and then Zampier 
would smile gratefully in Calvart's fees, for dear to thi 
humblest hearts are the praises of those they love and 
esteeoL 

Suddenly all the young painters in Bologna were thrown 
into the most marvellous state of industrious agitation that 
ever was known in that famous city by the announcement 
that Annibal Caracci, who was engaged in decorating the 
Famesian Gallery at Rome, would come at a given time 
to choose as his assistants in that noble and immortal 
work, the two students who should produce the best de- 
signs after his own bold and vigorous style. 

* I'll bet a scudi to a drop of nut-oil, that LanAranco 
bears off the palm,' said Nilo rina, to Michaelo Sanzio, as 
he threw himself into an attitude of fence, and made a 
lounge at the statue of Minerva. 

* That plodding Fleming^ Calvart^ will carry the day, you 
shall see,' mutt^ed Sanxio, in reply, as he adjusted his 
cloak and smoothed his moustaches. 

* Ah, ha ! you may as well say that that good-natured, 
soft-hearted Domenichino will,' cried Nino^ with a loud 
laugh, as he threw the foil aside, and, catching his compsr 
nion's arm, walked out of the gallery with him, evidently 
tickled at his own conceit 

Domenichino heard the laugh and taunt, and a smile, 
bright and glorious as a beam of morning, played on his 
fine and intellectual fhce, as he turned his eyes upwards, 
with a look of high resolve, and then busied himself in ar- 
ranging the articles which his haughty contemners had 
conftised. 

* The colleague of Annibal Caracci,' muttered Domenic, 
as he seated himself at the foot of the Apollo, and leaned 
his pale cheek on his hand, * assistant to the great and 
gifted master who rivals Michaelo Angelo in the boldness 
of bis conceptions, and Raphaelo d' Urbino in the imity of 
his designs. Oh, what a glorv I Alas, I am but a cobbler's 
son,' he continued, sadly, *ana even the canvass necessary 
for my trial-picture I cannot obtain. Ah, what a sad thing 
it is to be poor at such a time as this ! ' 

Domenic Zampieri felt more depressed and disconsolate 
that evening than ever he had done since he entered the 
school of the Caracci, and less disposed to mingle with his 
companions or to leave the gallery. The waning sunbeams 
fell softly Uirough the high transparent dome, and shed a 
melancholy lustre upon the rigid statues, and upon the 
disconsolate youth who sat upon the pedestal of the Apollo, 
and then thev slowly retired, leaving the magninoent 
atelier haunted b^ a hundred shadows, and tenanted by 
only one slurabermg living youth, who was dreaming of 
feme and glory. 

' To sleq> in such a plaoe as this is to die, boy,' said a 
harsh voice in Domenic's ears, suddenly interrupting his 
reverie, and, as he sprung to his feet, he felt the heavy huid 
of a man upon his shoulder. 

Better to live amongst beauty unconscious of its being 



satisfied if At* one hour in the day he was allowed to listoi than to suffer like me,' replied Domenic, in a sad voice. 

to the eloquent and profound anatomical discourses of *How suffer?' said the stranger, abruptly. 

AgoettaMV and to receive during another the kind and pa- j * To know that fame and honour are denied me, because 
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poverty denies rae a Tchicle, is *gony,' exclai'oed Zampieri, 
infected by his uoknovrn catechist*s abrupt frankness. 

* You would compete wiih the more fivoured students of 
this school for a place at the side of Annibal ?' 

* I would.' 

* Then, go and strain thy genius to its utmost,' exclaimed 
the liberal stranger, as he placed gold in the bewildered 
Zampieri's hand, and then, opening a side door that led 
into the dwelling of Agostino, he was gone. 

The great academy of Bologna nerer looked gayer nor 
brighter than on the day of trial ; for all the painters, and 
critics, and amateurs, and folks who had pretensions to 
taste, were there. The young men in their gayest doublets 
aijd richest cloaks gathered in groups and discussed every 
tiling but the competition, although they cast their eyes 
ever and aoon towards the wall where hung the rival 
pictures in their elegant firames. Old gentlemen, who had 
been to Rome and Venice, gave a few supercilious squints 
at the exhibition ; and young ladies, who were great in 
pencil-sketches and portfolios, were most aerere in their 
judgments. Virtuosi and amateurs made a plentifiil use 
of technicalities, and spoke highly of sdaro-scuro, perspec- 
tive, breadth, and effect, in a way that did not seem to 
have much effect upon the senses of their hearers ; while 
Jiioopo Maer, the carver and gilder, was disgusted with 
that presumptuous picture that hung beside its fellows 
without a fhtme. 

Domenio Zampieri sat alone that day in the vestibule of 
the gallery where Calvart had first protected him, and his 
eyes became suffused with tears, as ne sadly reviewed the 
years that had flown since then. Subject to those gloomy 
forebodings incidental to a timid nature and sensitive soul, 
nuraed in neglect and poverty, even the bustle, gaiety, and 
hope of the competition, could not now arouse him nor 
elicit a smile. Crushed in spirit and dissatisfied, he sat 
and gated vacantly at the visiters as they passed in to the 
competition, of which Annibal himself was to be the judge, 
and seemed to take no interest in what was taking place 
within. 

* Ah ! there he is— there be is,* said Pietro Oolloni, seix- 
ing Lanfranco by the arm, and dragging him forward to 
the spot where the eccentric brother of Agostino now ap- 
peared amongst a knot of friends, rolling his dark eyes 
over the paintings which hung before him, while not a mo- 
tion and scarcely a breath was heard in the now interested 
and expectant throng. 

There hung the martyrdom of San Sebastian painfhl to 
look upon as life. There a St Christopher bold and mag- 
nificent as that of Caravaggio. Side by side with the rais- 
ing of Laxarus was the Apostle of the Gentiles preaching 
at Athens ; and above the frameless picture of the Holy 
Family was the widow's son of Nain. A delighted expres- 
sion danced in the bright enthusiastic eyes of the bold and 
impetuous Annibal, as be looked at the splendid manifes- 
tations of genius that now hung before him, and gave such 
promise of future glory to his native city. Then, suddenly 
stepping from the midst of his friends, he took the sealed 
billets from the picture without a frame, and its companion 
one, and shouted out in loud and abrupt tones the names 
of Denis Calvart and Domenic Zampieri. 

*The cobbler's son of the Strada Valambrosa!' cried 
some in amaiement, and not a few in hatred and despite. 
» Who would have thought it?' 

* Yes, the cobbler's son of the Strada Valambrosa,' said 
Agostino, as he led the pale and trembling Domenichino 
and the blushing Calvart towards his gifted brother. * I 
congratulate you, Annibal, for these youths have generous 
hearts as well as genius.' 

* Genius and generosity are twin sentiments,' said An- 
nibal, in deep rapid tones, in which Domenic recognised 
the voice of the generous stranger who had enabled him 
to compete by his timely bounty. 

* Viva Domenichino — Viva Annibal Caracoi ! * cried the 
crowd, smitten wi h a sudden impulse of generosity, as 
they beheld the great painter embracing the poor despised 
cobbler's son, and heard him declare him to be one of the 
brightest stars in the future of Italy's feme. 



lu the church of St Jerome at Rome is a Rplendid alur-- 
piece I'eprestmling the communion of that saint NIcoIa' 
Poussin declared it to be one of the three best pictures in 
the capital of art It is the work of Domenichino, the poor 
cobbler's son. 



GERMAN A1:HEISM AND FRENCH SOCIALISJL 

SROOND ARTICLE. 

It would have been scarcely consistent wifh the last ema- 
nation of the Young Hegelien school, * That ererj man is 
to himself a god,' if Proudhon and Griin had been exactlj 
one in the development of their ideas. To preserve intact 
the originality of the proposition of the German, it 
seemed necessary that the Frenchman should surpass him 
in theoriginality and brutality of his blasphemies. Prondboo 
and Griin are the Pluto and Jupiter of their own proper 
spheres. They agree in the nature and philosophy of 
things, but they preserve their own peculiarities, just as 
if it were to illustrate the individuality. 

Proudhon is styled the philosopher of the new moral 
world, as Louis Blanc is its mechanician. The former 
sits in his closet, and resolves new laws of metaphysics 
and of physics, which he applies to universal nature, acd 
from which, with the calmest assurance, he makes his own 
deductions ; the latter is an economist who is content with 
science, as already interpreted, but who is not content 
with the conditions that exist in despite of it There is 
a wide difference between the speculative and the prac- 
tical socialist in the extent and application of their viers. 
Proudhon*s system of economical contradictions extends 
through all extent; Louis Blanc fixes his eyes on the j 
miserv of humanity, and would cure it, he says, * by an 
onranisatioo of labour.' We do not know what particular 
ideas of religion Louis Blanc maintains ; it b possible that 
they may he Christian. Proudhon, however, is an atheist ; 
and one of the most fearful and defiant in his blasphe- 
mies. It is to this philosopher, Proudhon, more than to | 
the practical Blanc, that we have to direct our eyes. The 
suffrages of humanity will, in future, deal with the pro- 
positions of the latter, as these suffrages have governed 
the external world hitherto. They may be advanced, and 
may occupv the minds of the Platonists in and through 
all time; out if society does not want them, she will not 
have them, and if, on the other hand, she fi[Dds that she 
requires them, the declamations of political economists 
will not prevent her from adopting them. Against the 
sophisms of Proudhon, however, the soul of man rises up 
in repulsive disgust Universal nature cries aloud against 
the blasphemies of this man, and the voice of humanity, 
distracted though it be, utters a deep amen. 

M. Proudhon resides in the Rue Mazarine, at which 
domicile M. Griin visited him. He describes him thus : 

* When 1 entered the chamber of Proudhon, 1 beheld a nun 
of large form and nervous temperament, about thirty yean 
of age, with his body clad in a linen under-vest, and his 
feet in wooden shoes. His study contained a bed, a fev 
books upon shelves ; upon his table some numbers of the 

* National,* together with several parts of a politico-eco- 
nomical review. This was his room's furniture. Five 
minutes had not passed before we were engaged in the 
most cordial interchange of ideas, and the dialogue glid^ 
on so openly and briskly, that 1 had scarcely time to think 
how much I had been mbtaken in my imagination regard- 
ing the foeman of Rousseau and of Louis Boerne, whom I 
had here found. Proudhon has an open countenance ; a 
brow marvellously plastic ; his brown eyes are extremely 
fine ; the lower part of his figure is a little massive ; but 
altogether, his form and features harmonised into a whole 
in keeping with the strength and majesty of his mind. 
His pronunciation was energetic, full, and pleasantly rus- 
tic, especially when compared with the gracious chirpiog 
of Paris. His language was close and concise, with a 
choice of expressions of mathemadcai correctness. HU 
heart was full of calmness, of assurance, and at the same 
time of gaietv ; in a word, he was a man excellent and fear- 
less against a world.' His panegyrist, after expressing 
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bis ovQ sensations while with this extraordinary man, 
eontinaes: *ProudhoD is the only Frenchman completely 
free of prejudice whom I have known. His mind is the 
most sagacioas and penetratWe that hasheen in the world 
sioee Lessing and Kant ! * 

This, then, is Proudbon, the Bacon of the new socialist 
era. He is not, like the majority of the sodalists— like 
Fourier, Papa Cabet, or Owen — the enanciator of a social 
reTerie. He is a calm, penetrative, methodical philo- 
sopher, according to M. Griin's showing, who sees things 
not through the mirage of deranged benevolence and self- 
lG?e, but through the severe media of mathematics and 
metaphysics. Proudhon, in his * System of Economical 
Gootradictions, or Philosophy of Misery,' does not confine 
himself to the subject of political economy. It is towards 
this particalar science that all his prelections tend ; but he 
renders the entire universe, the finite and infinite, sub- 
ject to the laws which he applies to it. A universal his- 
tory and its philosophy are taken captive, analysed, and 
directed towards this social problem. Logic, metaphysics, 
theodicy, and psychology are embraced and examined, and 
their laws appUed to society, by this daring thinker. 
Proudhon bases his philosophy npon a proposition, which 
is not, however, original, but which he derives from the 
Germans : * The infinite, ignorant of himself from the be- 
ginoing, divided himself, in order to know and determine 
his own powers ; by this scission he placed beyond himself 
bis opposite, who is the finite. Here then are the thesis and 
aodthesis, which must disappear in a superior synthesis. 
The world is fall of contradictions and antagonisms from 
t necessity of nature. The oppositions without number, 
vbich constitute the universe, are indispensable conditions 
of the unsolved but motive problem of the infinite. They 
sbsU, however, cease in an universal conciliation, forming 
that unity which they are constantly striving to attain, al- 
though they produce suflering and strife in their neces- 
sary attrition. We have the thesis and antithesis— how 
then are we to re-establish the nnity, how repair the har- 
mony P Unity, the harmonious synthesis ofthe infinite and 
finite, is the absolute mind, which, proceeding at first from 
the infinite and indeterminate, and remaining for a long 
time captive in the perishable forms of the created uni- 
Terse, acquires at last, after thousands of years, a cod- 
sdoosnesB of itself, and resumes, over the ruins of nature 
and of man, its own laboriously-conquered divinity.' 

In his system M. Proudhon acknowledges a Qod ; but 
only, he says, ' as an hypothesis, without which he could 
not proceed with his argument and be understood. The 
necessary contradictions which M. Proudhon discovers in 
onirersal nature he terms antinomies. These he views 
with philosophical complacency as inevitable, wherever he 
sees them, because he has discovered that their end is 
harmony, to which they all tend. When, then, one 
studies the evolutions ofthe laws of society, he perceives 
conthmal antin^onies, or principles from which emanate 
their opposites; influences followed by .inevitable reac- 
tions; in a word, sacred principles with other principles 
eqiislly momentous, although altogether opposed, ap- 
proaching little by little to the combat. Thus one of the 
faodameotal principles of industry is the division of la- 
boar. It is a fruitful law. Without the division of la- 
boar there would have been no progress, no veritable in- 
dustry ; social life would have languished and withered. 
But this principle, so excellent at first, soon produced the 
most disastrous results. The division of lafxMir, pushed 
to excess (and excess is here a consequence from which 
be cannot escape), reduces man to a passive state, and by 
degrees bmtalises him. When it takes five workmen to 
nuke spin, each of these, employtni atone part of the work, 
performs no more than the functions of a hammer. He 
is a stranger to what is produced ; the sacred power of la- 
I bour disappears. In proportion as the division of labour 
receives a more complete application, the workman be- 
comes more feeble, more abject, and more dependent ; as 
sit makes progress the artisan retrogrades. This grand 
priociple of the division of labour, at the same time fruit- 
fol and fatal, involves a necessary reaction. The incessant 



appearance of machines is tho antithesis of the division of 
labour; it is the incessant protest of industrial trenius 
against this participal and homicidal division. What is a 
machine, in fact, but a manner of reuniting those diverse* 
particles of labour which division has separated P Every 
machine may be defined as a returns of several operations, 
a simplification of expedients, a condensation of labour, a 
reduction of means. Under all these definitions a ma- 
chine is the counterpart of division. By the machine 
there has been a restoration of parcellary labour, diminu- 
tion of difficulty to the workman, a fall in the price of 
production, a movement of relative values, progress to- 
wards new discoveries, and increase of the general well- 
being.' 

The nature of the machine, then, is either to make 
man's labour worthy of him, or reduce him to a function 
of an inferior order ; and still the evil complained of by 
Proudhon, in the divisioD, is thus not cured ; man now 
becomes the servant of his machine; the engineer who 
constructed sinks down into the fireman, who merely flings 
coals into the ftimace. The problem yet d«nands solu- 
tion. Proudhon discovers, however, a new stimulant in 
this — labour and wealth are multiplied — the industrial 
revolution prognosticated by Turgot, and decreed by the 
spirit of '69, still progresses. The incessant motion of the 
antinomies are still tendmg towards the absolute good. 
Proudhon appreciates, aoeording to his own views, the ad- 
vantages of the division of labour and of machinery ; but 
he also discovers fearful evils resulting from them, and 
his accusations of these principles are as sombre as his 
panegyrics are brilliant In monopoly he discovers the 
same features, an institution necessary to society, and, at 
the same time, the source of gross injnstiee. Monopoly, 
however, produced imposts, which were established to 
arrest the excess thereof; and, these again, according to 
the author, originally a beneficent reaction, have become 
a new iniquity. Thus evil has always resoscitated, and 
always become greater ; each victory of the apparent good 
has been no more than a deeper deception, and sufl^ering 
is prolonged. In his dramatic history of social evolutions, 
in his diabolical picture of contradictions, painted by des- 
pair, M. Proudhon stalks through the mazes of his meta- 
physics, until he proposes this notable question : * Where- 
fore this evil P Who is the culpable in this dark drama P 
Is it manP No, man is not to blame. We have seen 
him struggle with all his powers to produce the good : 
ceaselessly has he renewed his endeavours, and as cease- 
lessly has the deceitful hope escaped him, and become a 
greater misery.' * C*est done Dieo qui a commis le cri me P ' 
<Oui,' replies the daring blasphemer, 'si quelqu'un a 
merits I'enfer, c'est Dieu.' 

To this atrocious blasphemy, then, does the philoso- 
phism of Proudhon lead. The audacious ravings of Faust 
and Manfred are reduced by him to the dispassionate pro- 
positions of methodical thought ; and the atrocious deeds 
perpetrated by men are attributed to an overruling neces- 
sity, which, in spite of their endeavours towards good, has 
made them do evil. This man predicates an essential 
opposition between God and man, the infinite and finite. 
They have no coincident principles, they are in nature 
difiTerent and opposed to each other, they will struggle on, 
as Israel wrestled with the angel ; and man, as in that 
case, shall prevail, and shall establish from his own in- 
herent instincts, and by his own independent powers, the 
iummum bonum. It would be preposterous to imagine 
that the masses on the continent could even understand 
the simplest proposition in the syllogisms of Proudhon ; 
but we can easily see how the lisping arrogants inoculated 
with the smallest modicum of their poison, could easily 
construct from them missiles with which to attack the 
foundations of all order and all sense of duty. Young 
HegeKenism creates a nniversal pantheism. It destroys 
all belief in the unity of God ; and Proudhon only acknow- 
ledges him hypothetically. Young Hegelienism declares 
all religion to be a robbery. Proudhon discovers all pro- 
perty to be theft. * Man shall only be happy when he fully 
appreciates his own divinity,' say the Young Uegeliens. 
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* Communitj is a neceaity io social economics, and viewed 
froQi the present is apparent iostice,' savs Proudbon. 
According to the Hegelien blasphemy man is individually 
his ovn god, can do no wrong, is irresponsible. According 
to Proudhon's philoeophf, everything that man attempts 
b towards the good, springs from the good in him, and is 
only frustrated by an opposing inert power, which he 
terms God, in order that he may be understooid. And so 
between the German atheism or pantheism, and the 
socialism of Proudbon, all eternal principles are destroyed ; 
virtue and vice, duty and licentiousness, good and evil, 
become mere ideas of the supreme, independent man, or 
antinomies evolved from the same power and equally re- 
spectable. 

Thus it is, and thus it has been through all ages. The 
prestige of ^otism, the arrogance of humanity, deplored 
by the prophets of old, and mourned over by the samta of 
to-day, will pass in pride over the imperishable instru- 
menta of goodness and virtue, furnished to humanity in 
the Gospel of Qod, and will create for itself a vain system 
in which it becomes tangled and loat. Vain and pre- 
sumptuous finite being, canst thou by searching find out 
the infinite P Tou can not, the seal has been set upon 
your being and power. But God m his infinite mercy 
has revealed to us his perfect moral will, and has com- 
manded us to make that will our law. We, being perverse 
and eril, have not accepted his will. We have rejected 
the good, and have accepted the evil with our eyes open. 
Man by the fall of Adam became corrupt, and dissociated 
from Uod. * The word became flesh and dwelt among 
U8,' in order to reconcile man once more to God. Here 
we have thesis and antithesis of which Qod the Father is 
the unity or superior synthesis. As a philosophical pro- 
position the do^ma of CThristianity is ^mple, consistent, 
and perfect, while the syllogistic propositions of Uiese 
atheistical schools are contradictory. As a vital, active 
faith, Christianity is imperishable as virtue, and invulner- 
able ; the syllogisms of Proudbon, like all those of his 
independent predecessors, shall pass away as the moan- 
logs of the hurricane. Look, ye distracted sceptics, at 
the rich and beautiful, who go down into the dark homes 
of the poor to minister to and to pray with them ! These 
are thev, who, inspired by the love of God, and fbll of 
gratitude to Christ for the imperishable gifts of redemp- 
tion, are compeUed, by a sense of duty, to do good to all 
men. The independent egotistical prescription of men 
has created wo, and want, and misery, which they in vain 
seek to repress by punitive forces ; but an ElieaMth Fry, 
filled with the true faith, goes down into the dens of crime, 
armed with the love of God, and, lo, religious laws, ad- 
ministered with religious earnestness, bring tears f^om 
the heart which vicious human laws could only harden. 

Oh, little do they know the evil they do who passively 
accept Christianity, and rolling themselves in the sacer- 
dotal garments, step aside from the bleeding body of 
h> inanity, which, having fallen among thieves, lies pros- 
trate in their path. Wide are the arms of our holy re- 
ligion, and warm and glowing is its heart; it has vine- 
yards for those who stand idle in the market-place, and 
It will not begrudge the labourer his hire; it has a plat- 
form of inriolability for freedom and man, not because of 
himself, but through the mercv and goodness of God ; it 
has an eye for the poor self-debased inebriate, and for the 
weeping slave ; it has bread for the hungry, clothes for 
the naked, drink to the parched throat ; and, above all, it 
has eternal felicity and glory for him, who, worshipping 
God in spirit and in truth, loves his neighbour as himself. 
The world shall be regenerated, but it can only be through 
a divine morality, the fruits of a divine religion. 



MODES OF ELEPHANT HUNTING. 

The elephant is the largest of living animals, and appears, 
from his huge stature and vast strength, to be capiaible of 
defying all the efforts of man for his subjugation. Tet 
this creature, so powerful and so sagacious, was, almost 
from time immemorial, taken from its native wilds, and 



subjected to human dominion. Bnrli^ tiw first B«ro- 
peans who ever saw this animal were the Greeks who 
marched into India with Alexander, and broogfat a e wupts 
of its nature and mode of capture to their countrymen, 
which Arrian, a historian of the second centary, has trans- 
mitted to us in an embodied form. This creature was 
scarcely known to the Romans during the republic ; and 
when Pyrrbus, king of Epirus, sought to impress Fabricius 
with a hall sense c? his power, one of these magnificent 
creatures was suddenly presented to the apparently un- 
moved but really wonderstruck Roman. As tne dominion 
of Rome extended, and the brutalities of the empire were 
exhibited in the amphitheatre, the elephant, the lion, and 
even the stately giraffe, were brought from India to yield 
to the depraved appetites of the luxurious spectacle-loving 
Romans. Commoaus, who, in his character, was the most 
beastly of men, esteemed it an imperial privilege to slay 
this great creature, and would have considered any man a 
contemner of his royal dignity who had drawn his sword 
against an elephant in the Colosseum. 

These huge animals were much esteemed objects in the 
train of Indian princes, and they were also proudly exhi- 
bited to the Romans, to whose city they were sometimes 
brought from India in the trains of triumphant conquerors. 

The ancient Indian elephant-hunters having found a 
piece of level ground open to the sun, dog a great drcnlar 
ditch round it, about thirty feet deep and twenty-foor feet 
wide, the earth of the excavation being piled up on either 
side of it at a well. Cue entrance only was Idft into the 
enclosure ; and this was by an arched bridge covered with 
earth, grass, and other herbs, over whid several tame 
females were led, and left to graze in the circle, wbUe the 
hunters hid themselves in caves which they had formed 
in the outer walls, and watched the wild elephants from 
apertures left for that purpose. The elephanU, anciently 
at now, never approached inhabited places during the day- 
time, but at night they roamed about, and, baring reached 
these enclosures, they were soon attracted by the females, 
and rushed into the circle. As soon as the hunters ob- 
served them to have entered they took down the bridge, 
and thus left them securely confined in their paisoo, 
where, finding neither food nor water, they soon became 
weakened and dispirited. When the hunters supposed 
them to be sufficiently brought down by hunger, they 
mounted their tame elephants, put up the bridge, and, 
entering the enclosure, led the animals which they rode 
against those which they sought to ci^tore. A fierce con- 
test ensued, in which the wild animals were always worst- 
ed, and then the hunters, slipping from the backs of the 
tame ones, tied their feet while they were exhausted by 
the struggle. Haring secured their feet, they then caused 
the tame elephants to beat them with Uieir trunks until 
they sunk down. The next process was to put ropes round 
tbeir necks, and to mount them as they lay up<m the 
ground, and this was effected in a very cruel way. An in- 
cision was made all round the neck of the captive quadru- 
ped, into which was inserted a rope, and the rider holding 
this kept himself fixed on the back of the huge animal, 
and, as the ligature galled him, be thus prevented him 
from working any mischief. The pain and a sense of com- 
pulsion soon reduced the starved creatures to submissioo, 
and, being tied to tame ones by ropes, they were led away 
in triumph to the rillages, where the people offered them 
green reeds and grass to eat, and sought to cheer them by 
singing songs, clashing cymbals, and beating drums. 

In this ancient mode of catching elephants, tame ones 
were made the instruments of decoying the wild ones, and 
in modem times they* are made even more effecUve agents 
to the same end. During the times of Alexander ind 
Darius this treacherous brute was the means of subjuga- 
tion to its own species ; and at this day it manifests erm 
an anxiety to subdue its wild brethren to the dominioii of 
creation*s earthly sovereign man. 

Elephants are gregarious in their habits; vet, frem 
some circumstance unknown to naturalists, individual 
males are often found In a state of monachism. The In- 
dians suppose that there are two species— those whicb are 
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gre^aricMiSy and harmless in their dispotitioos, and thote 
vi.icb live a life of individuality, and are very ferocious. 
This duality of species is supposed to be a fallacy ; those 
which feed in herds being the fenules and yoong, and 
those which roam about alone being those fiiU-gTown 
males whose preat tusks make them oblects of the hunter's 
especial notice, and of fSbe hatred and jealousy of the other 
males, by whom they are driven from the herd. They 
are the finest elephants, and are followed b? the huntera 
with indefatigable seal. By day and night they keep 
cautiously on their track with three or four trained 
females, called * koomkies,' who are to decoy and bind 
him to captivity. If it be dark, they hear the wild ele- 
phant striking his foot against hia fore-legs in order to 
clean it, and then they approach very near to him ; in 
the day-time they are more cautious in their advances. 
The traitor 'koomkies' approach the wild *goondah' in 
the most careless complacent manner, and they toon dit- 
cover whether he is likely to be entrapped by their arts. 
If, when they press round him, he nmmits himself to 
their caresses, his capture is almost certain, for, during 
the period when he abandons himself to the seductions of 
pleasure, the hunters glide cautiously ooder him, and 
fasten his fore-le« with a strong rope, whUe the wily 
females not only mvert his attention, but assist with their 
trunks to fasten the cords that bind him. His hind-legt 
being also secured in this manner, he is left by the hunters, 
sod then by the females which have entrapped him. If 
there is a large tree at hand, he is listened to it imme- 
diately ; if not, his feet are only tied together, and he is 
abandoned to a sense of his ignominious condition, of 
vbich he soon becomes cognisant When the ' koomkies' 
forsake him, he quickly discovert the shackles that bind 
him, and seeks to retreat to a covert in the forest, bat 
bis movements are completely impeded, and long ropes, 
attached to that which binds him, and fixed to a tree, 
soon stop his progress. He now becomes infuriated, and 
throwing himself upon the ground tears it up vith hia 
tasks. Should he break the cables that fasten him and 
escape into the forest, pursuit is never thought of ; but if 
the ropes are strong enough to hold him hia fiuj soon 
exhausts itself. Hunger is next left to operate upon his 
strength; and then he is escorted by nis treacherous 
kindred to a station, where he is tamed and sufBucientlj 
trimed in a few months. 

The elephant is an animal that lives opoo herbs, and, 
u may be anticipated, it requires an immense tract of 
fertile land to sustain the lives of a herd of these huge 
creatures; they are therefore found in Borneo, Ceylon, 
ud other tropical countries, where the vegetation is most 
luxuriant ; but, strange as it mav seem, the body of an 
elephant was lately found embedded in ice, in Siberia, in 
a complete state of preservation — the natives catting in 
pieces and carrying away the flesh that had been her- 
metically sealed up and preserved in the ice-block for 
ages, fresh as when this herb-eating animal had been 
laid down in its icy bed by some wonderfal convulsion 
and revolution in nature. Fossil bones were found about 
1h29, in a cave near Wellington, Australia, one of which 
that celebrated comparative anatomist Cuvier declared to 
be the thigh-bone of a young elephant; which demon- 
strates that these huge creatures have also roamed over 
the plains of Australia. 

Elephants were anciently objects of great veneration to 
the Brahmins ; and they are yet esteemed of great ac- 
count in the islands of Polynesia, a white elephant being 
regarded as sacred by the Bomese. 

It is curious to observe that the modes of catching 
these creatures have varied so little essentially for two 
thousand years — a system of deooyment, and a process of 
hanger and exhaustion, being the media of their subjuga- 
tion to the will of man. How truly does the mastery of 
man over this mighty quadruped illustrate the majesty of 
bamaaity, and demonstrate his dominion over the beasts 
of the field and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
spoQ the earth ; for not only can he subdue the mighty 
elephant to his power, but be can bend it to hia will, mak- 



ing it an instrunnent of his dominance and might, even to 
the subjugation of its own species ! 



LIMNIN08 OP SOCIAL LIPE. 

A ROMANCE IN OUR VILLAGE. 
GHAFTSa TI. — niOD^ ANONTMOUS AND 0THISWI8I. 

As the only confidant Patty had, and the one seeming to 
her of any serrioe in the matter, was Tom Halliday, she, 
though at first not willing to mention her meeting with 
Julias Thorling and its results, felt constrained to tell him 
of it She told him part, and part Tom guessed. His 
brow darkened and his hands clenched as he heard of the 
insult offered her, and he would have sworn then and there 
to punish the rillain, no matter what the cost or hazard, 
had not Patty soothed him, and advised him first to see Mr 
Styles, as he perhaps would find a better way of doing it 
Tom was calmed, but still indignant; his blood boiled at 
the thought of the proposal made to Patty ; had Julius been 
within reach, no persuasion or remonstrance would have 
kept him firom thrashing him within an inch of his life. He 
never paused to think of how he came to possess the ring, or 
supposed the possibility of mistake. He saw nothing in it 
but a base conspiracy, originated by Mrs Balbimie and 
Thuriing, to ruin Patty; and the punishment of Thurling 
was the only remedy conceivable by him. To his proposal 
of accomplishing tins, by going up to the Hall and taking 
the hopefbl son In hsjid, which he unfolded to Mr Styles, 
that gentleman gave a decided negative. The lawyer was 
much suiprised at the turn matters were taking, but he 
viewed it m a different light from Tom altogether. 

* See,' said he, * here's a note I got to-night, by the help 
of which I hope to get at the bottom of the mystery.' 
He lifted a scrap of whitey brown paper, ruled with deep 
pencil lines, and oontaining the following questionable or- 
thographical contents : — * Sir, i noes someUiing of a Ring, 
of which Paty primroe has ben brot to trubble, an if what 
i ixpicts bes tru, as yu wil best Beleev when yu cum to noe, 
Yu must examin that bruit of a fello cald bombizeen Briks, 
who can tel all about it as Hee had it Yore obeedt 
Servt A frend. to Mr Stiles, Esquire, Written' 

*That came anonymously to-night,' said Mr Robert 
Styles. * I understand !h>m it that Bombazine Breeks has 
ha4 some hand in the matter. He must have been bribed 
by Thurling to steal the ring fbr purposes too obrious. 
CKir best plan is to get this chap first and see what he 
knows ; we can think of the other afterwards.' 

* 1 know his mother's house,' said Tom. * It is a little 
out of the town, and I am sure to get him there. I will 
bring him down to you by the neck, the vagabond.' 

* Oh, no, no, my good sir; that's not the way to bring 
him down. He would be certain not to come. Here, 
Billy t ' He shouted a stout pawky-looking clerk out of 
another room. * Run up fi)r Bombazine Breeks. Some- 
body irants a guide to the Hall, or other excuse, will do. 
You understand?' 

The clerk perfectly understood, and departed. He was 
gone about half-an-hour; then returned, bringing the luck- 
lees Breeks along with him, whom he ushered into Mr 
Styles's room. 

* l^haur's the gentleman, sir 7 ' said he, touching the rim 
of his hair. Breeks knew nothing of the train of evils ac- 
companying the loss of the ring, so his mind was quite 
easy on that point 

* Sit down a minute,' replied Styles. * I want to speak 
to yon first Have jrou seen Thurling— young Mr Thur- 
ling lately?' 

* Ay, it wasna lang sinoe— within the tock. o' eiffht days 
maybe.' 

* Oh, it was not to-day, then, you gave him the ring?' 

* What ring 7 ' inquinMl Breeks, in some amazement 
' Tlie emerald ring — nng with a green stone in it' 

* Feint a ring I ever gied him,' said the half>witted, with 
the utmost stolidity of visage. He felt something was wrong, 
and determined to brave it out. 
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* It*8 Strange how he should mistake the person. Tou'tb 
no brother, haye you, Breeks?' inquired Styles, medita- 
tiTely, looking bard at a letter, and reading ' fellow called 
Bombasine Breeks.' 

* It*s Terra strange. I ne'er gied him a ring,' continued 
the other, with a queer expression of countenance, as if 
sifUng the lawyer's purpose. 

' It does not matter for that. Ton bad the riog; ]M>Wi 
tell me what you did with it' 

* Wi't, sir? Toot, toot, I did naething wit It's a' a 
mistak',' replied Breeks, with Uie most complete non- 
obaUnce. 

Styles glanced at him. He knew better than belicTe 
this, however. He pursued angrily — ' Pon't tell more lies.' 

* I'm tellin' nae lees, sir, sure's death.' 

* Now, sir, you stole that ring — ^you've done something 
with it Unless you con^ss all about it, and whv you 
gaye it to Mr Thurling, I'll haTe you hung— hung by the 
neck till you're dead, for a thief.' Breeks shook at the dire 
contemplation. He had not viewed it in this light 

* Billy ! * shouted Styles, * go down for the policeman.' 

* Oh, sir, it's a mistak ! rm innocent — innocent,' said 
the unfortunate. 

* Hung by the neck till dead — a warning to all fiiture 
thieres,' pursued Styles, threateningly. * You wont steal 
any more rings, my fine fellow, I assure you.' 

* Man, I didna steal't, man.' 

* I don't care; I'll have you hung. The policeman will 
be here directly.' 

Breeks was now thoroughly alarmed. < Oh, Mr Styles, 
hae some pity ! I'll tell ye a' about it' 

* Qo on, then. Mind, I'll know firom this if you tell me 
a word of a lie ; and if you do, the judge, with the black 
cap on, will sentence you without mercy.' Styles lifted up 
a paper, as if to check any flaw in Breeks's statement, 
while the latter proceeded to narrate how on the erentftil 
day beginning tms narratiTC he had been walking through 
the Tillage, had been chaffing at lazy comer, had looked up 
at Mrs Balbimie's as be left ; that he saw the window open, 
and * Picky ' the tame daw on the sill ; how Dicky came 
down at his call, and dropped the ring at his foet; how he 
had kept it, in the riew of presenting it to the cook at the 
Hall; but how Julius Thurling had made himself master 
of it Bating the fire shillings receired for the article^ 
Breeks told the foots as ciroumstantiallT and correctly as 
he could. When done. Styles said, ' Now, mind, I don't 
belicTe above half of that, and unless you come here to- 
morrow at ten o'clock, and tell me it over again, that I 
may see whether it's true. III haTe you hung yet' 

* I'll tell't a score o' times if ye dinna gie's to the polls,' 
said Bombazine, beseechingly. 

* Mind you come here then,' bM Styles. * Now, go.' 
The knATe hastily shuffled out of the room, glad of 

escape, and glad, when he got to the door, that the police- 
man did not plunge a hand on his collar, and drag him olF 
to execution, 

* So for all's well—better than could be expected. The 
next point is to get at Thurling. How can that be managed ? 
I have it He said he'd meet Patty to-night, didn't he ? ' 

Tom assented, in hope of an opportunity then of thrash- 
ing him. 

* Well, Patty must keep the appointment 

' Must what? ' said Tom, in amazement / 

* Keep the appointment,' pursued the attorney, gravely. 
* If you wish to convict Thurling of his baseness, and 
effectually clear her character, she must go. Stop a tittle ; 
don't look so angry. My lad Billy must go too. Ton can 
easily conceal yourselves. Get Patty to introduce the sub- 
ject of the ring, ask to see it You can take it aqd keep 
it— only use no violence, remember, aad leave the rest to 
me.' 

< I don't half like that plan,' said Tom. 

' Neither do I ; but it's the best we can foil on just now. 
Put yourself in the way of Patty, and explain it all to her. 
She'll see how to manage it There, now, go, like a good 
follow.' 

It was with a cheerftil heart Tom Halliday went whistling 



home that night, and eke a glad spirit had Patty PrimroasL 
Sometlung told her that she should triumph over her dis- 
grace yet; a consciousness of deliveranoe at hand tUed 
her eyes with tears; and perhaps, too, a seojBe of grateAd 
regard to Tom Halliday brightened her smile, and called 
a blush of colour to her cheek as h^ bade her good-nig^ 

OHAPTIByiL, ANDLABf. 

Like most people who act rashly under tke mmnlse «f 
hasty anger, Mrs Ballnniie had sorely repented of W con- 
duct to Patty ere this. She would have given anything t0 
have proceedings withdrawn against her, but this she oeeld 
not do. A consciousness haunted her of the poor {^'s in- 
nocence; indeed, she felt assured of it Everything afae 
knew of Patty— her candour, honesty, and carelbhoess, and 
her hitherto irreproachable character, confirmed this view. 
It was true she could not account for the still-missing ring, 
or form any plausble reason for its disappearance other- 
wise than through Patty ; but that idea was now beoonie m 
insupportably untrue, that she was foin to leave all ooigeo- 
ture at rest The spectre helpmeet she would have dli- 
dained, even in the most dreadftil exigency, to consult or 
advise with on the subject — she despised him too heartily 
for that— and was therefore compelled to reeort again lo 
the worthy Mrs Cleek. From her, however, she found bnt 
little sympathy in her repentance; for that lady weald 
have regretted above all things to believe in Patty's • — - 



cence. A little opposition wss only needed to kindle np 
the lambent flame in Mrs Balbimie's glowing bosom, and 
as Mrs Cleek chose to dispute the probability of Path's 
guilt her first accuser became all the more determined in 
opposing it, till words waxed so fierce betwixt them, that 
the warm hostess called Orizzy « an auld ftile— a stofiid 
auld ftile,' and Grizzy in return accused the other of bcag 
* an ill-natured vixen — a verra tyrant in her ain hooae an* 
oot o't' The result of this was that they dissolved cem- 
pany for ever, and perpetually disavowed each other — Mrs 
Balbimie coming home to spoil the broth for the navies' 
dinners, and Mrs Cleek going inwards to take each of the 
olives out of the ooops, box their ears soundly to make then 
cry, and box them to produce quiet, and return ti^m to 
their confinement again. 

The morning of the trial drew on, however, without Mrs 
Balbimie arriving at any satisfoctory opiiuon in the nat- 
ter, when it behoved her to dress herself in her Snndaj^ 
gown and go to the court-hall, which she did in avery biv 
ter fhime of mind. When she arrived there, she found the 
hall crowded with all lazy corner, and whoever else had 
nothing to do and curiosity to impel them thither. Patty 
was there too, pale still, and trembling. Tom Halliday 
sat a little way off, and near him Mr Styles in oon&bnla- 
tion. A brisk lively air pervaded Styles that morning; 
and a meaning smile hovered perpetually about bis fea- 
tures, tibe fore^adowing of something good to come. Old 
Thurling and another justice were on the bench, tbederiL 
read over the complaint, witnesses were ordered to retire, 
and the fiscal led the evidence against Patty. It consisted 
simply of the statement of Mrs Balbimie regaiding ikt 
ring being left by her in the parlour, on a little table near 
the window. Patty alone was in the room. She had m^ 
left long, not above ten minutes, when Mrs BalWmie en- 
tered it in search of the srticle, and found it missiBg too. 
The next witness was a little girl — a witness obtained by 
considerable exertion on the part of the public proseeotor— 
in whose mother's house Patty had been shortly after key- 
ing Mrs Balbimie. This girl stated that Patty had, en 
drawing out her pocket-handkerchief, pulled something 
along with it, whicn foil upon the floor, and rolled a lit^ 
bit Witness saw it to be a ring — thought it had a stone 
of a dark hue in it Patty stooped, and, with a vwy wfd 
face, lifted it, and put it in her bosom. Witness was ca^ 
tain the article that fell was a ring ; should know one fh» 
a button, she thought, in answer to an inquiry by Mr 
Styles ; cuuld not be certain if the stone of dark oolowr was 
green ; didn't get time to examine it 

Mr Stvles whispered a few words to Patty, inqufring if 
such had been the case. Patty saidjt,jn^ uid^dxmwiBg 
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from her neck « silk guatd, showed attached to it an old- 
teshioBed ring with lutir set in it ' It was my mother's, 
mi had got loose that day/ whispered Pattj. Styles pro- 
duced it, to the manifest surprise of the court, and asked 
the litlte girl if that were anything like the ring, to which 
the little girl said die thought so, but was not sure. 

The next witness was the policeman who had ap|»re- 
hended Patty. He knew nothing beyond herconAsion 
and gttihy appearance when he first finrmed her aoquaint- 
anee. fie had not seen the ring in her possession — 
thought it possible she might drop it on the way. This 
closed the prosecution, and Styles was then allowed his efi- 
denoe in exculpation. 

Amid the suppressed laughter of the court, Bombasine 
Breeks, with the most forlorn and wo-begone aspect, 
mounted the witness-box, his large wide garments quite 
incapable of concealing the trembling of his limbs. 

* I otgeot to that person being sworn,' said the public 
prosecutor. * His evidence is incompetent, being a fiituous 
person.* 

Styles ecBtended that he was quite competent in such 
a ease as the present; and eventually, after considerable 
wrangling the justices agreed to hear his eridence without 
swearing him. A difficulty arose, howerer, with his name, 
it not bdng more or less than an alias, as maintained by 
the proeeouUNr, while Styles contended it had become, 
through prescriptiTe ei\)oyment, a real name, and the in- 
dividual was known by none other. During this colloquy, 
Bonbarine looked from one party to anothw in the utmost 
perplexity. At last, mustering courage enough, he turned 
to the justices and inquired at them, as the only appa- 
rently impartial persons, * Whether they thocht it likely 
they wad hang him,' to which a roar of laughter from the 
gallery responded. Difficulties being at length got orer, 
Bomhasine was requested to tell what be knew of the ring, 
which, on assurance ttom Styles that if he told the trutii 
be would not be hanged, be proceeded to do with consider- 
ible alacrity in his own feshion. A buss of surprise was 
beard tlwoogh the court when Bombasine mentioned the 
meeting with Julius Thurling, and his taking the ring. 
Old Justice Thuriing was obs^red to chuige colour, ai^ 
baeome much agitated ; his compressed lips, a few moments 
hUer, showed that this had passed away ; and the Toice 
vbich had filtered slightly while putting a few cross- 
questions to Breeks, recovered its wonted clearness. It 
vas a painihl position for the old man to occupy. He Mt 
it to the Ml, but he felt, too, that this was a situation where 
|>stemal feelings must not sway the administration of jus- 
tice. The struggle passed from his countenance but raged 
in bis heart stilL 

At the conclusion of Bombazine's story a movement was 
beard as of some one struggling to get forward, and pro- 
aently Julius ThurUag, wiUi a face hound up with a hand- 
kerchief and his arm in a sling, made way to the table. 
' I've beard part of that fellow's story,' said he, * and I beg 
to oorroborate it I got the ring from him. I've lost it 
■ow though. The girl is quite innocent' 

A burst of applause followed this speech through the 
ball, more because it conclusively proved Patty's inno- 
fiODce than did honour to Master Thurling. The fether 
looked at his son, seeming struck with his appearance, and 
Bot understanding why the confession should thus be made. 

'I meant to have kept the ring till to-day,' pursued 
JqUos. * With the view of preserving it, I took it from 
Bombatine; but I've lost it' 

^ ' Ib that it? ' saki Mr Styles, quietly producing the ar- 
tiole in question. 

* Ay; I — I — suppose so,' said Julias, with a sort of des- 
perate calmness, which the bandaged fece greatly aided. 

Old Thurling seemed much perplexed ; some unsolved 
^onht lny upon his mind stilL He could not understand 
bis fcm's appearance there at all ; neither did many of the 
"P^ctators; only to Patty. Tom, and Mr Styles, was it 
ottriy kaown. We may explain, that, following Mr 
%le8'B adrice, Julius had been entrapped. Patty met 
^ asked a sight of the ring, obtained it, and immecUately 
«^dM it to Tom, who came out of his coooealment As \ 



might be expected, words cnRU&l betwixt Tom and Julius, 
and Tom, still burning with anger, had soundly thraahed 
the villain— a mode of procedure &r more satisfactory to 
him tlian legal redress. This accounted for the damaged 
state of Julius's head and bandaged arm. He had ma- 
naged to crawl down to the court, suspecting that the 
events of the past night would be brought out against him. 
He had heard Bombaiine's statement; an idea occurred to 
lam, by execution of which he thought farther inquiry 
would be stayed; so he adopted the course we have seen. 
It answered his object; fer the agent, unwilling to grieve 
the Ihther by revealing the son's baseness, when this was 
no longer necessary, did not enter more fully into particu- 
hurs; but,aftera very short summary of the evidence, and 
a touching appeal or two on behalf of Patty, claimed a ver- 
dict of not guilty. This, after a moment^ consideration, 
the justices gave— Mr Rogers, old Thurling's companion 
on the beach, animadverting very strongly as he did so on 
the rash and unwarrantable proceedings of Mrs Balbirnie, 
the fetal consequences to a poor girl's prospects in life they 
might have led to, and expressing his extreme satis&ction 
at the result the proceedings had arrived at Patty and 
her friends then left the haU, amid the cheers of the gal- 
lery and the heartfelt congratulations of every one, saring 
the <^ical Mrs Cleek, who, as she went home to box the 
ears of her dives, said, * she oouldna see what was the use 
o' tryin' oases gin somebody wasna fend guilty.' 

Our narrative now draws to a close; its various fects 
and circumstances are nigh exhausted ; but as three great 
events sum up human existence— birtl^ marriage, and 
death, it may be needftil, for our proper conclusion, to ar- 
rive at some such terminus. 

It was not long after the events recorded that Tom 
Halliday found opportunity to ask a certain question at 
Patty, upon which seemed to depend much of his happiness 
and peace of mind. . Whatever the answer was we cannot 
positively tell, and were we to write down an answer for 
PMty we fear tiiat, in our thorough ignorance of even what 
such answers usually are or should be, our female friends 
would feel indignant at it; therefore we adhere to the 
simple result of the question, which was that the session- 
clerk, some month or two agone^ proclaimed the bans of 
marriage betwixt Thomas Halliday and Patty Primrose, 
both of this parish ; and that no one objected to this very 
natural proceeding we are assured, having been present at 
the ceremony succeeding it Nay, even Patty^s former 
enemies rejoiced, fhasmuch as Mrs Balbirnie sent a hand- 
some present to the bride, which was duly delivered by the 
spectre who haunted her premises, accompanied by the 
expressed hope that the young couple might forgive the 
and b^eve in the ftiture friendship of the fiery-feced 



past, and 
iMMtess. 



Were we writing a fiction, we should bring some punish- 
ment upon Julius Thurling. We are not however. Vil- 
lany lives often unpunished in this world. Julius has 
abandoned his more glaring rices, and become what is 
called a respectable man. In heart he is unchanged ; his 
life is altered for the better, because he finds it more con- 
venient to maintain an outward morality, and more profit- 
able to himsel£ He does not find the change to yield much 
happiness — indeed, how can it? Alas! how many in this 
wmrki are moral and miserable, because doing homage ta 
riilue with no higher motive than convenience sake! 



THE SAXON LANGUAGE. 

THIRD ABTlC^k. 

Ovx last paper on the Alphabet of our Saxon sires, so 
largely instrumental in founding the existing language of 
nearly the entire British isles, came to a close with the 
letter f. The force of that letter was pointed out when 
in coigunction with another initial coiiSonant or when fol- 
lowed by peculiar terminations. The letter o is in rather 
a singular position ia one respect being, as it were, inse- 
parably wedded for the natural term of its existence to the 
vowel M. This is rather a slight to the poor consonant 
though the two letters agree woil enough matrimonially as 
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far 08 the hearing can judge. However, if we were to aH 
down quit as qitt we should like to know if the proper 
sound of the q by itself would not make out the word just 
as well without the u f Try it, by uttering the letters sue- 
oessively. But in these cases, it is true, the spelling has 
descended to us in books, while the ancient mode of oral 
pronunciation has been lost There may have been a par- 
pose in coupling the q and the « ori^nally, and that pur- 
pose may have been evinced in the utterance. The words 
beginning quh were endowed of old with a very peculiar 
force now so fiu* assigned to the letters wk, as in loAtff^ 
wherry, and many other words, though the quh appears to 
have begun as with a k sound. But, as observed, we must 
look on pronunciation as having been arranged, as well as 
spelling, by custom, and as having sustained many varia- 
tions. We recollect of hearing a^ people give a force, 
for example, to the 10 in certain words, now entirely lost 
The term wright might now be spelled riU, being so enwi- 
ciated exactly. But the wr and Uie gk had each its special 
use and st-rength of old. The sound was nearly that of 
umrricht. We have nearly lost the primitive nao (A the 
gh altogetlier, as we have done of many ooiyanctions of 
consonants. Hence the idea of a revision c^ our language, 
with the view c^ oonforming the orthography to the modem 
pronunciation, has always appeared to us a very commend- 
able one, if it were but practicable. The difBcultiefl in the 
way, however, it is to be f^red, are insuperable. For ex- 
ample, how are men to oontra-ctistingaish the words wrighU 
right, and rite from one another, if they are all set down 
alike, as they would of necessity be according to their 
sound? Innumerable cases of Uie same kind mig^t be 
quoted, and seem to present nnsurmountable obstacles to 
the reconciliation (^ the spelling of our tongue, at this 
time of day, with the pronunciation. It has b^n actually 
tried, in printed works, by men of no mean talents. Ritson, 
the antiquary, carried out the prindnle in his works to his 
dying day. More lately, Alfred Tennyson made some 
Attempts at a similar innovation ; but as he only altered 
one word here and there, in place of applying the rule 
generally, he merely laid himself open to the charge of 
ridiculous affectation. To change the pronunciation to 
suit the orthography would be even more easy than to ao- 
commodate the pronunciation to the orthography. And 
yet what a strange species of discourse people would hold, 
if they made the essay I The change of wright to wwrrichU 
and right to richtt would be nothing to the great cons^ 
quent and necessary revolutions. In Ibort, we must say, 
nearly in Oowper's words — ' EngH^ f with all thy fiMiltt 
we love thee still!' And we must stick to thee, partly 
for want of a better form of speech, partly because it 
would not be easy to mend thee, aad partly, and not 
leastly, because thy defects do not prevent thee from being 
the noblest tongue spoken by man on the fSsM)e of the 
whole wide glol^ ! 

It is odd enough, that the langnages which seem to os 
the most rude, unformed, and difficult of prononcfation, 
actually surpass our own vernacular tongne vastly in regu- 
larity of formation and grammatical exactitude. The lan- 
guage of the Poles, for example, mav be so characterised 
with justice. We laugh at their barbarous-looking ofikit 
and ouskist but there is not one single instance, in their 
•entire national tongue, of the same arrangement of letters 
being pronounced in two different ways ; and— let us whisper 
in the eaf of British vanity — they look with some soom on 
our Irfterumti and etumels, our bows and boughi, and all 
the other countless instances of confbsed pronunciation and 
spelling which our daily converse exhibits. They pro- 
nounce by uniform and fixed rules ; iM>prononnce chiefly 
at the bidding of custom and caprice. Though Sam John- 
son set the example, the man who gave to heard the same 
sound as beard in good society now-a-davs, would be sent 
to Coventry as surely as if he had nsed his knife in eating 
green peas. \ 

We have digressed from the subject of 9, or rather of on, \ 
since Uiey are inseparable cronies. The effect of the let- , 
ters, at the commencement of monosyllabic and radical , 
Saxon words^ is not very strongly marked, though they have , 



I so far a peculiar effect The best example lies in the word 
' qtUcky which has an essential rapidity of sound and sense, 
such as the art or lips of man could not give, for instance, 
to the counter term, #W. Quirk is also very expressive 
of a sort of slight of-hand celerity in trickciy. These word- 
depend largely on the terminations for their effect, certaic- 
ly ; and so do quell and quash, though the starting qu h.i> 
lis quickening iiduence on the utterance. To ' qu<fer n 
person' was to make a fool of hiro, in our old vernncu &j 
acceptation; and, so riewed, the word has all the efferi 
which we before pointed to as peculiar ever to the aant^ 
terminative letters, as in fleer. Jeer, leer, and other vo- 
cables. Above all is it seen in sneer, which we defy an; 
mortal to pronounce without turning up his nose more or 
less, and in short suiting * the action to the word, and th*- 
woid to the action.* Quaver and quiver have a good deal 
of appropriate force, but it rests mainly on their tremukxiB 
terminations. There are no other words beginning with 
qu which it is necessary to quote. 

JB is a consonant not permitting of a oombinati<»i witb 
other consonants at the commencement of words, the aspi- 
rate h being the only letter with which it is so found in 
juxtaposition ; and, even when there, the A is never enun- 
ciated sensibly to the hearing. The force of the r, as ar> 
initial letter, is therefore less marked than that of e, d,f, 
and all the consonants, in short, that are capable of com- 
bining with others in the opening of words. Yet the r h 
not without a meaning to the ear and mind — not without 
a degree of expressive power of its own. Though alway? 
modified by the terminations, we should say that the r wa^ 
used by our Saxon sires, the inventors of the tongue wbicf 
we now speak, to give to words a peculiar species of force, 
not strikingly rapid or weighty — as in other cases already 
noted — but sufficiently mde and rough, as it were. Then- 
is action of this description implied in all the radical verbid 
oommendng with rci, not one so formed having a soft ag- 
nification. Bace, rack, rage, rail, rain, rake, ram, raam^ 
range, nmt, rap, rasp, rate, rave, raz«— these are the 
whole of the radic^ and monosyllabic verbs beginning with 
ra; and the reader, we imagine, will allow that there is 
an affinity of meamng, of the kind described, oommon to 
them all. The peculiar effects <^ the different termina- 
tions need not be dwelt on in detail, as every one muA 
see how admirably these suit the actions severally «ignifie«i, 
as in re^k, ram, and rasp. Indeed, some of them are 
wonderfully expressive. A postman's knodc, or a smart 
admonishment on the skull, lies in the very sound of the 
word rap; and, as illustrative of the peculiar and rtm^ 
ening effect of the r, we would b^ our readers to note bow 
much that effect is softened, in a word of congenial se&8% 
by merely substitnting a t for the r. Tap is the stealthy 
application of a rustic lover's knuckles to the window of 
his sweetheart; rap is the angry summons of a dun, or 
the loud and self-assured rat-a-tat of a nobleman's finally. 
In short, rap may be called a word masculine, and tap its 
mate femimne. But we have erred far enongh on this 
theme at present 

There is still a degree of forcible action in the verbs 
commencing with rea, as in reap, ree^ and rear, bat the 
double vowel has somewhat of a softening influence. Old 
associations perhaps influence us in deeming reek an ex- 
pressive term; but we will own no such thing in the case 
of reel, which seems to us as significative of the action of 
reeling as a word could well be. Best is very different m 
sound as in sense, the tongue being compelled to repose 
markedly, as it were, on the heavy closmg consonanta 
Bide, rise, rig, and rid are still verbs of smart action ; h«t 
much more cannot be said for their expressiveness. There 
is one ri verb, however, which is the very action which it 
indicates. Utter rift emphatically, and you— r(/it Yoor 
lips are caught at the close as if by the convulsion itaelt 
We do not think ourselves overstraining the matter, to ta^, 
that, in the word rilL containing three Uqwids, our grand- 
fiithers have well embodied the sound of a purling maaaci 
liquidity; and what collocation of letters could oonvey 
more perfectly the tinkling of metal, be it silver on ths 
counter or bdl in the lobby, than the word ritiffi G(f 
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the way, the metallic sound is intrinsically a pecaliur one, 
and the Saxons of old imitated it well, every term almost, 
referring thereto, being formed with the essential nk or 
11^; and even betwixt these there is a nice discrimination. . 
dang and elank are weightily sonoroas, and finely dis- 
tingoished from the light diink and cUnkj in sound as well 
as in sense; and so should they be distinguished. The . 
respective heaviness and sharpness of these terms are mo- ! 
dified, again, with great appropriateness in ring. Nothing 
could better prove, than such examples, that Uie Teutonic 
race was a primitive one, and left to their Saxon and otber 
branches a language framed on the natural principle of 
denoting and expressing actions by imitative sounds. 
All the art of the most coltivated of mankind, in our own 
or any other age, could not raise up an edifice of the kind, 
with a tiUie of the perfection which the work displays as 
accomplished in the comparative infkncy of our race. We 
admit the polishing which it received in the course of time ; 
bat that polishing bore mainly on its written, not its 
spoken forms. In truth, it may well be alleged, that what 
it gained in one way was so far lost in another; that is to 
say, that the fine original aptitude of sound to sense became 
gradually impaired by the perfecting of the grammatical 
ooDstmotion, Observe the consequences of the ' polishing ' 
hand of time on other languages. The Greek tongue descend- 
ed Urgely to the Romans, and from the Romans it has come 
to— tidung one instance — the French. The consequence 
is, that it has been improved, and improved, until all ves- 
tige of a connection between sound and sense have nearly 
if not entirely disappeared. But, indeed, why need we 
dwell on this point? Has not our whole purpose in these 
articles been fully stated already ? And is not that pur- 
pose to convince our readers, and above all our rising gene- 
ration of wriUrSt that, in discarding our simple Saxon 
vocabulary, we have lost in pith more than we have gained 
in finish, and that, though an absolute retracing of our 
steps be an impossibility, we would yet do well to cultivate 
the good old vernacular of our sires. There was bat one 
writer of the last generation who seemed fully alive to this 
consideration, namely, William Cobbett There is but one 
fiviog writer of note who acts habitually on the same prin- 
ciple, and that is Thomas Carlyle. That singular writer 
has other peculiarities, assuredly ; but one main source of 
his power is his tne use of the Saxon tongue in all his 
compositions. 

We find that it will be impossible to restrain our sub- 
ject within the space of three articles, and especially as 
the letter « would of itself almost require a volume. Trust- 
ing that the readers of the Instructor are not wearied of 
the theme, we will therefore give at least one other paper 
on the Saxon tongue. 



THE YOUNG MAN'S COUNSELLOR. 

ORATITUDB. 

When you recdve a kindness and return it in some kind 
of equivalent, you perform a reciprocal service, and such 
sauces constitute the bond of society. When you receive 
a kuidness, and it is not in your power to return an equi- 
valent, yon feel a lively sense of the obligation — this sen- 
timent is termed gratitude. 

Qratitode, as it is a proof of an ingenuous mind, meets 
with general commendation ; ingratitude, as it is an indi- 
cation of a depraved mind, excites general reprehension. 
He who is not sincerely gratefiil to man for benefits he re- 
ceives, cannot be devoutly gratefiil to the Almighty, who 
confers on him life and all its blessings. 

Gratitude, like many of our social virtues, is of a deli- 
cate nature, and it may be deserved, but it cannot be de- 
tnanded. Demand gratitude by your manner, and mark 
the consequence; the selfish and ungrateful will deny it, 
and the generous and grateful will not surrender the es- 
teem of tiie heart in exchange for an interested obligation. 

Perform your beneficent deeds from principle as acts of 
moral doty. If those whom you oblige are ungrateful, you 
will have the high satisfiiction of having done your duty ; 



if they are grateful, you will have the exalted pleasure of 
having inspired the sentiment of gratitude, which has a na- 
tural tendency to diffuse itself thorough society, and in this 
manner your beneficence is extended. 

Every evil we escape is a cause of gratitude, every good 
we ei\ioy is a subject of praise. Gratitude and praise, as 
they are modified in their relations to man and to the Deity, 
are the distinguishing qualities of a benevolent and pious 
mind. 

A beneficent act is enhanced by its motives and its ef- 
fects. The more self-denial it costs, and the more kindness 
it expresses, the greater is the merit of the kindness. The 
more it is needed, and the more pleasure it communicates, 
the greater is the value of the benefaction. 

Can a person inspire a feeling of gratitude by a series of 
kind offices? He can, for our social affections are attractive 
and reciprocal, but with respect to gratitude, two condi- 
tions are requisite to its attainment The motives of the 
services must be disinterested, and the character of the 
benefactor respectable; for we bestow our cordial grati- 
tude on him only who is worthy of our esteem. 

Humility, though the ornament of gratttnde, is not al- 
-ways its attendant ; and gratitude, though due to a bene- 
foctor, is not always cheeifuUy paid. * One who gains the 
heights of greatness in lus lofty prospect, is apt to overlook 
the level fh)m which he rose, and the hand by which he 
was raised. There cannot be a stronger proof of an ignoble 
mind. 

Ingratitude shows itself under various forms, and all are 
equally reprehensible, for all are repugnant to the virtuous 
sympathies of human nature. Unquestionable obligations 
are received by different individuals, and mark their seve- 
ral modes of ungrateful return. We divide them into three 
classes, each comprising a few varieties : The first class, 
from avarice or selfishness, undervalue a benefit, and are 
ungrateful. The second are warm in their expression uf 
acknowledgement, but it is not for what they have recdv- 
ed, but for what they expect; and when their benefector 
ceases to give, they cvase to praise. The third have too much 
self-importance to acknowledge an obligation, and they 
either forget it, or deem it a tribute pud to their merit 

Much ingratitude is certainly prevalent in the world, but 
in many instances may we not trace the cause to the mode 
of conferring kind offices ? If a person does a favour with 
reluctance, he takes from it the grace of kindness. If he 
does it witji incivility, he deprives it of its very essence — 
the spirit of benevolence. If he does it in upbraiding lan- 
guage, necessity may receive the favour, but the heart will 
refuse to acknowledge it If he does it, not to oblige an- 
other but to serve himself— an interested service deserves 
not the homage of gratitude. 

If gratitude in a generous mind is lively to man, how ar- 
dent must it be to ^e Omnipotent whose character is per- 
fect, and whose goodness is unbounded. The sentiment is 
elevated by the grandeur of its object, and transformed 
into devotion and love. 



Slander is destructive to the peace of society, yet, by our 
conduct, we often become its accomplice. We will not 
practise it ourselves, but we will graciously listen to it in 
others; and to appease conscience we profess to hate it, 
while we gratify our envy and detraction by smiling on the 
slanderer. 

To smile on slander, however disguised by pleasantry, 
is to encourage it; to rebuke it openly and severely, espe- 
cially by youth, may irritate without correcting it On 
such an occasion, the prudent course of a young man is to 
turn on the slanderer the eye that reproves, and then to 
turn from him the ear that refuses to listen. 

Be cautious in believing an evil report of your neigh- 
boor, for the one half, if not the whole, of it is sometimes 
fa\ae ; and why would you load yourself with the reproach 
of being unjust to the character of another ? If the report 
concerns you, soon will you know more of the truth ; if it 
concerns you not, why would you indulge the dissocial and 
unamiable qualities that love to dwell on the &ult8 and 
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weakness of a fellow-being? Who would rather look on 
the dark and cheerless morass than yiew the beautiftil and 
smiling landscape? 

One who perrerts tmth into calumny, or rears calumi^ 
on fiction, evinces a malignant mind, and is disqualified to 
live in virtuous society. But calumny increases in strength 
as it extends in circulation, and those who repeat it are 
scarcely less culpable than the original inventor. 

A good action may proceed fh>m a selfish or a benevo- 
lent motive — from a i^g^ to interest, or Arom pure and 
generous principles. The motives are open to the Omni- 
soient, to whom the heart is disclosed ; the action is to be 

i'udged by mankind, to whom it belongs. It is there£>re 
lighly censurable to impute unworthy motives to laudable 
deeds, unless the express language or general deportment 
of the agent justifies the unfavoiurable judgment 

Do we compUin of slander? Let us not complain of 
what is in our power to correct No man will speak to 
one who is unwilling to listen, and no man will express 
opinions to one by whom they are condemned. Shut the 
ear against the language of the slanderer, and he is silent; 
reprobate the habit, and the principle is repressed. 

The prevention of slander in virtuous society may be 
resoivea into two sentences : Permit nothing that is fklse 
to be said of character, and you protect virtue fW)m 
caluinny. Permit everything that is true, irith the open- 
ness and fiumess of candour, to be said of character, and 
you shame vice into silence or amendment 

It may be pronounced as a general truth, that one will 
not allow to another motives which he does not feel. The 
selfish cannot conceive that the actions of the benevolent 
are ever purely disinterested, and hence slander more fre- 
quently arises from the mind of the slanderer than fH)m 
the conduct of the slandered. Were this assertion, which 
is accordant with truth, to be generally received, what 
slander, defiunation, and calumny would be expelled from 
society. 



Nothing is of more importance to the young than the 
cautious and prudent selection of friends. Our manners 
and sentiments are assimilated to those of our associates, 
and our pleasures are increased, and our sorrows alle- 
viated by the communication of the kind affections. 

Be discreet in your choice of friends. Hasty friendships 
are like plants reared in a greenhouse, that rapidly grow 
to maturity and rapidly decay. True friendship is of 
slow formation ; contract it with prudence and deliberation, 
and maintain it with fidelity and honour. 

In your intercourse with those who may become fHends, 
ascertain their principles and character; .for one who 
violates the rules of virtue cannot be supposed to respect 
those of friendship. Then discover whether they are at- 
tached to you by esteem and affection, or whether they ad- 
here to you from selfishness and interest 

Friendship can rest only on the basis of honourable prin- 
ciples. The moment one asks anything inconnistent with 
virtue, the ties of friendship are dissolved. The moment 
friends engage in any iniquitoua plan, the alliance ceases 
to be amity. 

The companions of our fHvolous amusements are re- 
garded without esteem, and, when departed, remembered 
without regret The accomplices of licentious pleasures 
are the enemies of virtue — the destroyers of our peace, and 
they are remembered with painful filings. It is our as- 
sociates in the walks of virtue and honour whom we em- 
brace in cordial fHendsbip, and whose memory we hold 
in cherished remembrance. 

It is not necessary that the characters and sentiments 
of fHends should be similar, but it is nn^essary that their 
principles and conduct should be imbued with the purest 
honour, and converge to mutual confidence and esteem. 
Amity, as every other intimate alliance, is sustained by a 
fine sense of decorum ; homelv manners mar its delicate 
intercourse, formal mHuners chill its native warmth. 

It Is the du:y of fri'^nds to corri'ct each otlier*8 faults, but 
this is to be dune iu privacy, Nviih the delicacy of affection 



that precludes offence. He who thus admonishes vs d»- 
oharges one of the highest offices of friendship, and while 
he renders us, if we listcm to him, more worthy of fai« es- 
teem, he secures us from the ridioale and oeosnra ai the 
world. 

Friendship is subject to estrangement Two fHeads, 
after amicable intercourse for some time, separate, moife in 
dlkerent walks of society, and fbrm raspecl i vely a circle 
of new fHeads and new manners. This eatraagenieBt b 
the natural consequence of their diffisrent poritioos; mad if 
they are sensible men, when they oooaaionally meet, tbovgh 
they meet not with the warmUi of friendsfaipy Uiej wiD 
meet with the civility of good-breeding. 

If any are the causes that dissolve friendddp. Friends 
are competitors for distinction and rivais for fiame : (bey 
feel estranged, they disagree, and their union is dfissolved. 
In this case, if they are prudent men, they will be silnt 
and not degrade their characters by publksly proolatming 
their mutual envy and jealousy. 

Your friend has deceived you, he is nnprindpled, and 
you renounce all intercourse with him. In tlus case also, 
as a wise man, you will be silent, suppress every angrj 
emotion, and not pwbUdy announoe your folly in havine 
conferred your friendship on one whose oha ra ote r yoa had 
notproved. 

Whatever is the caose of the dissolution of frieodshm, a 
prudent man, as he values his character, will not yiera to 
anger and invective. A man of true elevation of mind will 
do more; with noble forbearance he will pity and forpive, 
and with generous magnanimity consign to the grave id 
extinct friendship every feeling of resentment 



THE POET. 

* Th* poet, Hln tlw iBdiM via, 
Oa lifbU hto •«» AUMTMl pOt.'— JTM^poMinPL 

Askest thon what it it to be 

Apoetf IwUteUtheewbai-- 
Aad show the thooghUess world and thee 
His weary k>t 

It is to aaorifloe each good 

That fortaoe*t favoar'd miotons thart. 
And in unheeded soliuide 

Her frowna to bear. 

It it to nooriah hopea that oheat. 

Which when he felt his hopes beat hi^ 
Appear*d so hainble, blameless, svaet. 
They ooald not die. 

It ia to feel foreboding feara. 

And fancy them onfoooded too. 
Bat last, with pangs too deep (or tean. 
To own them true. 

It is to nouHsh in the heart 

Feelings the warmest, kindest, bea t 
To wish llieir essence to iiupart 
To every breast 

And then awaking from anoh draama, 

With an. 'Irish not to be oontrall d. 
To find that hearta whioh warmeat aeem'd ' 
Are icy cold. 

It ia to pamper vieiooa tastes. 

By spaming virtue's strict control. 

Then be with IWrae and riches graced. 

And loee hia aouL 

Or, while hia hnmbla veraa defends 

Her cauae ; her lovf>linesa portraya. 
To win irom her apparent frienda 
Cold, oautiooa praiae. 

But aoon this gloomy path la trod. 

From man he lias no more to crave ; T 

Jr^ut liim thy mercy, graci<%u<i Oodl^^CT I P 

Th..u. earth— a grave. BeaNARn lUatxa. 
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WHAT IS CHOLERA? 

Tf the qiiastion wero to prove the negatiTe as to the nature 
of this &tal epidemic, it might possibly be met in a more 
satiaiactory manner than can be claimed for the oontrarj 
propoeition. Perhaps, indeed, it were beet to state at the 
outset, that we do not know, not the wisest of os, what 
ciiolm really is; but we know to a large extent whabit 
eertainlj Is not, and, by a sucoessiye application of nega- 
tire arguments, we are able to reduce the nature of the dis- 
ease to a few simple but still undiscovered principles. We 
can strip the terrible spectre of a large proportion of the 
t'louda npon which popular ignorance has enthroned it; 
but itself eludes our apprehension. True philosophy will 
east these Texed questions into the lap of the future, and 
patiently abide the issue. Nevertheless, a measure of pre- 
sent benefit may be obtained, and the evolution of the con- 
cealed truth may actually be hastened, by a calm and care- 
ftil eoBsideration of the fhots at present inomk to us; and 
Bttch is the object of the present article. 

From all that has been published, and from the most 
anxious and careftil considerations which have been given 
to the subject by competent authorities, it appears to be 
now a tolerably established fkct, that cholera is not a 
eo8MMm.tea^ disease from man to man. If it ever is so, the 
ease must be considered as exceptive, nor does its occur- 
rence interfere with the truth of the general proposition. 
Striking, and indeed even fbol-hardy, experiments have 
been made to settle this question. Thus, during the last 
oecurrenoe of this terrible visitation, some continental 
pbysiciaiis slept between cholera-stricken patients, inhaled 
their breath, wore their clothes, and, in short, did every- 
thing they could to catch the disease, but remained in 
perfast health notwithstanding. It is recorded of one of 
these eholera-enthusiasts, that he even drank a portion of 
bbod drawn from the arm of a cholera patient without ill 
effects. It has also been noticed that the medical attendants, 
nurees, and friends of the sick, have not suffered dispro- 
portionately to the rest of the community. This fpreaX 
point, then, as to its character, may reas^iably be con- 
adered settled, although it is confessed that the advocates 
of the opposed theory quote some remarkable examples of 
the diaei»e, which lend some colour to their opinions; 
granting that these belong to the class of exceptions, which 
is to grant more than the majority of medical authorities 
vill admit, we may still accept the general truth of the 
proposition, and believe to our inexpressible comfort and 
case of mind, that cholera is not ordinarily a communi- 
cable or contagious malady. 

Next as to its habitudes. One of the most recent and 
valuable contributions to this portion of the history of the 
t'pidemic, has been the tuii elicited by the inquiries of the 
^itary €k>mmis8ion, that cholera follows the same track 
or path as typhus fever ; in other words, that where typhus 
has been accustomed to rage, there cholera will first pick 
out its unhappy victims. Some <^ the earliest oases of the 
appearance of this fatal disease amongst us, took place in 
those courts and wynds of Edinburgh, and in the pest-pro- 
doeing lanes and alleys of London, where typhus fever 
was as certainly to be found in ordinary seasons, as the 
co-occupiers of its throne, misery and filth. It has also 
become a matter of painfblly fiuniliar observation, that 
ciiolera loves the damp and sickly air which enshrouds the 
I habitations of the poor near the oozy margins of rivers. 
Dpou the theory lately advanced by liebig, the atmosphere 
of such places is fiUal to health, in consequence of the ex- 
cessive moisture it contains, restraining surface evaporation 
from the human body, and thus keeping down the powers 
of life below par. Whether we are on these grounds to be- 
lieve that the human frame becomes predisposed to the dis- 
ease may perhaps be questioned, but the fact itself is un- 
questionable. Probably mere moisture is not the only 
cause which keeps down and ultimately prostrates the 
^tal energies in these situations ; but that its sure com- 
panions, decon^odtion and the evolution of lethalic gases | 
^ vapours, are also concerned in the matter. Cholera, 
a^i widi unerring finger, marks for its own the persons ! 



who have, with self-immolating hands, spent a large portion 
of thdr lives in excesses of various kinos. Drunkards and 
gluttons go first; and, as we should naturally be led to 
expect, the infirm and feeble are more within its range 
than the strong and vigorous. The most numerous flEuSs 
exist to show, that cholera will proceed agamgt the wind. 
The simooms of the Arabian deserts have not had the least 
influence in checking its career, and the most fearAil hur- 
ricanes of the east have offered no obstacle to its steady 
advance. It is also uninfluenced, or at least unhindered, 
by climate. It devastated the hot and damp jungles of 
the provinces of India, and fell with equal virulence upon 
the pardied plains of Egypt and Arabia. Extremes of 
beat and cold appear to exercise but little effect upon it, 
although this is contrary to a delusive popular opinion. 
The cholera track has been firom east to west, and by 
north, but its lateral diffusion has been very great also. 
In analysing the statistics of cholera deaths, we have ob- 
tained some curious results, which, in the hands of ^ose 
who have more time to devote to sudi subjects, may prove 
vahiable. From a number of numerical data, it ai^}ear8 
that there is what we will term a cholera wave. The 
disease enters a district; for a week ot two only destroys 
four or five victims, gradually attains a summit of morta- 
lity, then decMnes, and passes off. Sometimes it appears as if 
the tide of pestilenoe flowed in one long equable swell, very 
gradually thinning off at its termination; again, it bursts 
with all its foroe suddenly upon an ill-&ted district, and 
reaches in a day or two its highest deatii-point. It is also re- 
markable that the fktality of the disease has a wave-like as- 
pect> only the advanced portion of the wave is very abrupt : 
thus it has been universally noticed, that when cholera first 
attacks a district, its mortalitnr is several-fold larger than 
when it is declining. From these two foots, valuable gene- 
ral laws as to the type of the disease are capable of being 
deduced ; and we again invite the attention of the scientific 
to them, in the persuasion that an attentive study of them 
will ultimately reflect some amount of light upon the per- 
plexing question < What w cholera?' The rate at which 
the disease has travelled is very variable : it has been set 
down at ninety miles a month. M. Moreau de Jonnes, in 
his statbtical report to the French Council df Health, esti- 
mated its advance in that country at upwards of a league 
in four and twenty hours. It has been known to spr^ 
over two miles in twelve hours. It has also displayed a 
remarkable oapriciousness as to the places it has attacked, 
as it were entirely skipping over some, while It foil with a 
redoubled violence upon others. This was nofi» however, 
due to any human restrictions, to quarantine or sanitary 
ecrdonSy for, spite of the opinion of a celebrated physician, 
who said, could we build a great wall round Britain we 
should be able to shut the epidemic out, cholera over- 
leapt all such barriers, and it is now very properly believed 
unnecessary as it is useless to renew these imaginary de- 
fences. Tliis may be considered a condensed account of 
the habitudes of this fearful disorder. 

But, alas ! all thia, and volumes more that might be writ- 
ten, afford us no answer to our inquiries, and leave us 
just as much in the dark as ever. It cannot, however, be 
said, that we have not enjoyed the flickerings of a thousand 
speculative ignesfattUf which have attempted to relieve 
our obscurity, and some of which have certainly shed a 
dazxiing brilliancy around them, but have sunk quenched 
into the mists of ignorance so soon as they have undergone 
a rigid examination. One gentleman declared it all arose 
from eating bad rice, which some little insect had perfo- 
rated and made its home. Another, and one of pre-emi- 
nent talent, laboured under the sad delusion that the 
* general air ' was ftill of pestilential insects; and some fol- 
low-advocates oi lus hypothesis declared that they had 
brought down some of these deadly little creatures on the 
tails ol' kites ! But an opponent had gone up six thou^Mud 
feet into the ur in a balloon in search of them, and could 
not apprehend so much as one. Leaving, however, to 
their respective advocates the propagation and defoice oi 
these curious theories, it bocomes our duty now to state 
the case as it appears to lie in our own day. Two priuci- 
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pftl opinions prevail respecting the nature of this disorder, 
and it is a difficait matter to say which of them has the 
grentest probability of truth. Uoth are interestinjc, and 
are capable of support by many ingenious arguments. 
These opinions respectiyely are — First, that cholera origi- 
nate« in a pocuHarly disordered condition of the atmosphere ; 
Second, that it is dne to electrical disturbances. We shall 
shortly couHider these in the same order. 

The atmospheric theory, then, first. It is belieTed by the 
supporters of this opinion, that a peculiar poison is infused 
into the air irhen cholera prevails, whicb, operating upon 
the bodies of those susceptible to its influence, or so debili- 
tated by various causes as to be unable to resist its opera- 
tion, brings <m the train of symptoms known to medicine 
as cholera. In illustration of this theory, it may be re- 
marked, that some very singular facts are related, which, 
if they do not point actually to this cause, nevertheless 
indicate the wide diffusion of one equally general It has 
been, for example, a recent obserration in Russia, during 
the last visitation of cholera in that country, that persons 
who were otherwise unharmed by the pestilence, suffered 
daring its prevalence an indescribable sensation of uneasi- 
ness and lassitude — a general feeling of ill being accom- 
panied with lowness of spirits, tightness of the chest, and 
peculiar dyspeptic symptoms. Even the cattle looked 
doll and out of sorts, many of them lost their appetite, and 
a large number actually died. More singular still, even 
vdg^tatKm experienced the general depression occasioned 
by the presenae of the cholera ; plants lost their lustrous 
green, and all their freshness of aspect, and continued to 
weaf these mourning fsatures, so long as, from day to day, 
fresh and Bumeroos victims sank under the destroyer's 
finger. As, however, the cholera declined, all these symp- 
toms vanished both in man and beast, and the plants 
pereeiving the absence of the enemy, soon recoverod all 
their beauty and bloom. In the former visitation in 
1882, a curious occurrence took place in France, at a little 
town called Oboia U Hoi, situated on the banks of the 
Sdne, about five miles distant from Paris. Here were 
most extensive poultry-yards, where all kinds of poultry 
were raised for the supply of the tables of the metropolis. 
Cholera, alas ! did terrible work among the chickens ; leav- 
ing geese, ducks, and turkeys in their usual condition of 
health, it seemed to spend its Airy upon the hens and their 
broods. Strange to say, the poor birds were afflicted in 
precisely the same manner as the human subject, and in 
four or five hours succumbed to the deadly influence of the 
disease. Altogether, we are told, about five hundred fowls 
died in a very short space of time ! An Indian anecdote 
may be thought possibly to confirm this view of the ques- 
tion. The officers of a regiment encamped near one of the 
stations of Eastern India were suddenly called out to wit- 
ness an extraordinary phenomenon in the distant horison. 
Light clouds of a dusky red hue appeared to be rising into 
the burning sky, and were borne swiftly towards the mili- 
tary station. In a little time they reached it, and en- 
veloped the whole in their ominous folds. The sun went 
down, and the phenomenon, strange as it was, was begin- 
ning to be forgotten, when reports of several sadden at- 
taclcs of cholera were made ! The mystery seemed now 
unravelled, for before the next morning the hospital was 
fbll of the pest-stricken soldiers, and hundreds of them died. 
Malarious diseases, such as ague, intermittent fevers, &c., 
have been commonly supposed to have their seat in the 
air, and it has been found that a forest is a great protec- 
tion against them, the air seeming to undergo filtration 
throagh the leaves and branches. Now, it is remarkable 
to find, from the report of the French embassy in Russia, 
that when cholera visited St Petersburg in the former ca- 
lamity, that the island of Kristoibky, in the midst of the 
islands of that capital, which is densely wooded^ was to- 
tally exempt from the calami^, while death reigned all 
around ; and, more remarkable still, the French govern- 
ment had a map drawn of the track of cholera, and, on 
investigatiDg the character of the countries and districts 
it occasionally left untouched, found that the immunity was 
apparently due to thdr being densely wooded. Add to 



these, that Dr Prout informs ua, in his * Bridgewtler 
Treatise,' that he found a sensible increase in ihe Wtn|^ 
of a given measure of air so long as cholera prevmi^«i, aad 
we may consider the theory to have received suflicieirt il- 
lustration for our purpose. 

Let us then * hear the other side,' and pay a little atta- 
tion now to the electricians. It is perhaps unfortuoak 
for the exclusivism of both theories, that almost all the 
arguments just adduced might be explained as wM twou 
08 by the omer ! With the exception of Dr Prout's obc^- 
vation, so fiur as we know yet without its parallel, and the 
exceptional instance of the appearance (Jf red clouds we 
have brought forward nothing on the part of the first 
theory which may not and with equal justice be claimed 
for the second ; yet, to the bes-t of our knowledge, no more 
striking focts could be mentioned than those we base 
given. Thus the whole of the feelings and symptoms ex- 
perienced during cholera's presence in Russia m<jht be 
attributed to electrical disturbances in the air, or ele<^rie 
emanations from the earth. To these may we also attri- 
bute, if we choose, the effects on vegetation, animals, uid 
fowls ; and, as the meteorologist well knows that trees exer- 
cise a decided electrical influence on the air, conducting 
down its electricity to the earth, to this, then, properlj 
might be ascribed their preservative iirBuence agaiogs 
cholera. Although the theory is no novelty, it is agsm 
coming strongly into notice; and whether we are dispo6«i 
or not to admit the conclusions to which the fkcts to be 
mentioned have been made to indicate, it cannot be deni^ 
that tiiey are of a very important nature and bearing. 
Many of our readers must have observed in the princi{Al 
public journals in the course of this year, the curious asce- 
dote that was related of a circumstance noticed daring the 
prevalence of cholera lately in Russia. A powerful mag- 
net — equal, we believe, to sustaining a weight of mauj'' 
pounds — suddenly lost about five-sixths of its power, beiog 
only able to support one-sixth of its former load. Thii 
observation was only discovered just when the cholera wu 
at its height, and was daily numbering hundreds of vi^ 
tims. The magnet continued thus shorn of its strengtii 
during the whole period of the prevalence of the diseaae. 
As cholera declined, its strengui progressively returned, 
and by the time the disease had departed it was itself 
again. A more anomalous fact still is mentioned in a re* 
cent number of the < Lancet,' related by a medical maa, 
who states that it was first brought under his notice dar- 
ing the former visitation of this fearful disease in the me- 
tropolis. * It was indeed singular to notice,' he says, * the 
quantity of electric fluid which continually disohargrd it- 
self OB tiie approach of any conducting body to the sor&ce 
of the skin of a patient labouring under the collapse stage, 
more particularly if the patient had been previously en- 
veloped in blankets. Streams of eldctricity, many ow- 
raging one inch and a half in length, couid be readily 
educted by the knuckle of the hand when directed to any 
part of the body, and these appeared in colour, effect, 
crackling noise, and Icuninous character, similar to that 
which we are all accustomed to observe when touching a 
charged Leyden jar. I may remark the coinddenoe, that 
simultaneously with the heat of the body passing off the 
electricity was evolved.* To this statement, it is ]nA ne- j 
cessary, or at least expedient, to add one word of caution, i 
The collapse stage is that period of the disease when ex- ' 
temal frictions are most vigorously employed. This be- 
ing the case, and the patient lying in a non-oonductisg 
material, it is just possible that occasionally sparks of 
electricity might be produced from the discharge of the 
fluid accumulated on the surface of the body by means 
of the frictions employed to restore the heat. The nar- 
rator must, however, we should suppose, have taken this 
tact into his consideration in statiug the account of the 
ph^iomenon. Another fact of importance on this side is a 
statement which has been made, to tlie effect that in dis- 
tricts where cholera has been raging the electric telegraph 
has refused to act until the great destroyer has p'lss^ bjf. 

The history of this disease also presents some sinking 
circumstances apparently favourable — to what extent iH 
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others d«Mnde — to the electrical supposition. It is the ex- 
perience of a talented writer on this dlrnise, that it has al- 
ways been accompanied with violent distnrbanoee of at- 
mo^heric electricity. All those hydrometeors, in the oo- 
currence and prodaotion of which the electric emergy is so 
conftssedly concerned, have developed themselves with ex- 
traordinary violence and fl^uency during its career. 
Hailstnne:}, rain, and thunder-storms, have been observed 
to be unusually severe at such times. Early in 1881 was 
spen A most extraordinary appearance of the xodinoal light 
stretching across the heavens. A short time afterwaHs, 
one of the most beautiful atirofv ever beheld was visible 
daring the whole of one night in England. It was of 
% blood colour, and stretched out a long way in the 
north-«a.<<tem sky, while yellow, bine, and green streamers 
were riridly displayed in the south-east and east. An 
appearance somewhat similar, and quite as brilliant, was 
seen on the continent later in the same year; and during 
several hours one evening last month (November, 1848X 
wbile cboleni was ragtag in Bdinbttrgh, the heavens were 
lighted up whh an arch of iire, spanning from east ta 
west, every way as striking and brilliant as that of 1881 
—the roost noticeable phenomenon connected with its ap- 
pearance at the time being/ that oommnnication by means 
of the electric telegraph betwixt Edinburgh and Glasgow 
was for a time suspended, the needles being strongly de- 
flected. Sir James Murray, who is reviving the theory in 
great force, states that while he was abroad he frequently 
observed that goat an() sheep-hevds who wore clothk^; oif 
the skins of awnial!),, the worst conductors of electricity, 
escaped, while others were attaeked. He lias also remark- 
ed, whenever nocturnal lightnings have been unusually 
frequent, he was sui-e to be applied to the following day by 
a Dumber of poor people with diarrhoea. It has also been 
remarked that cholera, when in England, fbll with greatest 
^r>rce upon the coal and iron districts. The mortality in 
England was greatest at Bilston, in Staffordshire, a place 
full of iron forges, h is said, too, that the town of Merthyr 
Tjdvil in Wales suflbred' more than the adjacent towns, in 
consequence, as it i^ supposed, of its iron ftimaoes ; and 
the queMtioD has been pu^ ' May there not be mineralogi- 
^^l strata tiking the course of the cholera in the interior 
>f the earth ? * on the supposition that the currents of ter- 
r**«triAl electricity woula pass principally through them, 
iod that where these strata were nearest the sor&oe there 
M most nipid interchanges might take place between ter- 
•Mrial and atmo^ipheric electricities. Proceeding upon 

<^ principles. Sir Jnmes Murray h»8 proposed to con- 
struct insulated chambers for the treatment of the cholera- 
stricken, and indeed for general habitation. He stntes that 
this plan has actually been tried on the former occasion 
•>r cholera's presence in the midst of us, and that^ while 
men (ell by dozens around, those who were enclosed in | 
these places escaped with entire immunity. The method' 
of insuladon was to build the house or room on a platform 
»f a«phalte, with a layer of dry lime beneath. While we ; 
cnuffider it our duty to state these facts, we beg to guard 
nRaiQ.«t the suppo^^ition that we accept the inferences to ' 
which they have been supposed to leaa. I 

Although there is probably none of the ills to which our 
'flesh is heir' upon which there has been a greater exercise 
of thought and talent, and that of the most powerful minds 
of the most enlightened era, the true nature of this terrible 
nialady is still in its obscurity. Do we say it is in the 
sir! There meets us then the inexplicable fact that cholera 
penetrates a hurricane, and bids defiance to the wildest 
Atmospheric disturbances. Do we say it is in the earth ? 
Why, then, does it pick out one side of a street or a river, or 
pounce upon one house out cf a district, or upon one indi- 
vidual out of a family ? Can no answer then be given, and 
if w, no rational remedy be suggested, to the inquiry, 
' What is cholera T * We fear not, or at least none against 
which some staggering fact cannot be brought forward. 
Vet bearing strnngly in mind the history of fGrmer epide- 
mics, of a dissimilar class it is true, and connecting it with 
those extraordinary i»henomena, known to meteorologists 



pmson and eleetrioal disturbanoee appear to meet, il may 

' be asked, is not cholera the result of a poisoned and eleo- 

; trically-disturbed condition of the air, althongli we miss 

the ordinary haiy manifestation, which is the visible leati^ 

' mony to the existence of a 'dry fbgV 

While it is onr lot, however, to be in reaUtr ignorant of 

' the cause and nature of this great and feariiu epidemio, it 

, is our peace and privilege to remember at wheee command 

, it originated, and to know that, whether sent on a mission 

of pnnishmeiil or not, the disease follows the track it 

pleases God to point ont, and at his oommand its proud 

waves may be arrested, even after they have begun to roll 

over our beloved Und. Should cholera be permitted to 

raise again its dark proportions and sweep across onr 

country, may it be met in a Christian spirit bv Christian 

men } and if to humble ns be its work, may that end be 

taMj accomplished ! Meanwhile, the common duty of all 

is to adopt those general precautionary measures which 

experience points out, and upon the right use of which a 

blessing may be gensarally expected. 



BOB RASPER'S PARTY. 

BT O. 0. 

It is one of the most agreeable of the social duties of life 
to entertain our friends occasionally to a little physical 
and mental pabulum, circumstances permitting; but the 
propriety of such evening indulgences becomes question- 
able when domestic resources are adverse, and we see the 
application of this proposition very palpablv in reference 
to a Christmas- gathering, which onr volatile friend Mr 
Robert Rasper had with a few acqnaintanees one stormy 
night in December some ten or twelve years ago. At the 
time of which we write. Bob exulted in the situation of ma- 
naging and confidential clerk, there being only one gentle- 
man in the esUbllshment of Mr Stephen Wheeler— a 
member of the legal professions whose chambers were in 
the vicinity of the Register H*ouse. Bob's situation 
yielded him the remunerative-salary of thirty-five pounds 
a-year, out of which, of course, as is cnstomsry in the 
profession, he had to defray the cost of his own quills, but 
which formed a very trifling deduction, seeing that he 
invariably absconded with the stnmps to which Mr Wheeler 
had a possessive right. To a stranger, Rasper's exterior 
was by no means attractive, neither was his manner of a 
very prepossessing kind ; bat a closer intimacy with him 
proved that hia intellectual properties, like the coat thai 
covered him, had the merit of neing at least peculiar, if 
remarkable for nothing else. Our friend's progenitors 
Mved somewhere-north of the Tay ; but to be more minute 
in this particular would make our readers sceptical of our 
topography, their names being no ' household words ' with- 
Bob, and his filial affections were at all times very rusty 



a cause to be chiefly accounted for by the irritating fscl^ 
that his official income, after primary de«luciioos, was in- 

; adeauate to meet the ex|>ense of a northern journey, which,, 
by the way, was a more costly indulgence in those daysf 

' than it is now. Saving the arrival of a small rustic-looking' 

I box from home, at rare intervals, containing a few ind6- 

, scribable indi^pensables for personal comfort, he had no 
oomnninicatioiis with any relations, and his whole society 

' consisted of a few gentlemen of his own profession, equally 
needy as himself, and whose outward habilimenu indicated 

! that the contest betwixt the plebeian and the superior 
ranks, as to which of thexe classes they belonged to, re« 

I mained still undecided. We must confess ourselves to be 
disciples of the science of physiognomy, and in being 

' guided by this principle of our faith in externals, we have 
never yet foona our judgment at fault We huld it to be 
an undeniable fact, that the sear and yellow leaf is a 
symptom of decay, that the prolonged visage of indigent 
paternity is frequently an ancestrid right of hereditary 

' descent, that the dilapidated coat of dubious dimenxions, 

I and the hat exuberant of concave indentation, intimate 
that neither the wants nor wishes of their proprietor have 

' ^n consulted ; and finally, it must be conceded, that 
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close of the week's labours and making visits — accidental 
as they were alleged to be — to Mr Wheeler's country 
clients, and which visits were friendly enough to detain 
the visiter until the beginning of the following week, &igni- 
fied that he did not practically believe in the musical 
sentiment of there being * no place like home,' whatever 
his theoretical opinion on that subject may have been. 
Judging therefore on this principle, Bob's outer man was 
a pretty correct index to bis private means. His ward- 
robe consisted for the most part of those articles of wear- 
ing apparel, so much in demand by those Jewish gentle- 
men who exercise their calling in the most frequented 
parts of the streets, and which are also to be found in the 
denser parts of the city hanging pendulous from pins. 
His hat occupied a perched pre-eminence on the crown of 
his head (the mental poverty of which within was, entre 
noudj alleged to be as great as its physical qualities with- 
out), which contrasted somewhat mcongruously witlh the 
ecclesiastical appearance imparted by the' neckcloth of 
whitish tendency which formed the boundary betwixt the 
intellectual and the animal parts. In justice to our old 
associate, however, we must say that it was not his to as- 
sume or aspire to a station higher than that in which he 
was placed ; on the contrary, he very frequently in his 
more mirthful moods, alluded in a playful manner to the 
slight tenure by which he held his domestic comforts, his 
occupancy being simply that of a tenant-at-will, subject 
to the capricious notions of his burly landlady, to whose 
good graces there was only one way of admission, that of 
wiping off the debit side of his account at short intervals — 
a friendship which Mr Rasper could not possibly avoid 
forfeiting at times, in consequence of Mr Wheeler's in- 
convenient disregard of punctuality in matters pecuniary. 
At the period of which we write, our friend had frequent- 
ed the Parliament House upwards of eight years, with a 
regularity worth? of better reward than his had ever 
been ; and still the fickle jade fortune lured him onward 
with her fascinating smiles, and laughed maliciously at 
Mr Wheeler's confidential clerk whenever his hopes were 
within reach of the point of realisation — another convincing 
proof of the vanity of Rochefoucault's maxim that * Fortune 
gives not her favours, but sells them/ She was therefore 
no profitable trader for Bob. We have read somewhere 
that * the pinions of one goose are taken to express the 
opinions of another ; ' but whether this opprobrious saw 
bore any application to Rasper's labours, we cannot, without 
incurring obloquy, set down as a settled question. Ac- 
cording to his own admission, his whole life had been 
rather too intimately associated with the pen, or words 
having that noun for its first syllable. When under pa- 
rental rule, the juvenile predilection of self-appropriation 
rendered the expiatory penance of a supperless sleep neces- 
sary — his ptm-niless condition had furnished him with 
many abstract reflections about the rights of ' equality,' 
now so much in demand both on this and the other side 
of thQ channel ; and a perpetual vision of pen-ury, in the 
form of a grim being making a hearty dinner with a tum- 
bler of water and a tooth-pick, haunted his imagination 
with a restless activity ; but, notwithstanding all these ad- 
versities, Mr Robert Rasper was one of the most courage- 
ous although unsuccessful pilots that ever navigated the 
stream of life. The great palladium of all his griefs, was 
a thankful spirit that bad was not worse ; and the roister- 
ing reckless Rasper was as sweet an emblem of internal 
serenity and happiness as was ever known amongst the 
most felicitous of the fairer portion of creation. 

But we have been erratic in our desire to do justice to 
Robert's personal character, yet, as our periphrastic wan- 
derings are ' not lost but gone before,' we rely upon our 



unnecessary, and every man was held to be at free quartet^ 
empowered with unconditional liberty to forage for «• 
ioyment. Rasper had been detained bj 'Old Std^ 
Wheeler,' as he was facetiously pleased to dub his govenm; 
to catch the London mail, or do some other such bit i 
errandism, so that he was too late for supper ; and as tti 
fragmentary residue thereof would have tended more d 
provoke than allay a naturally keen appetite, his onljjl* 
temative was to chew the cud, and inwardly irrigmie }m 
corporeal frame with the dew which is said to have it» 
origin in the mountains, of which there was aa acc&ni 
supply before him. During the evening there were d» 
usual excessive expressions of friendship, gener&I invita- 
tions reciprocated ; and, at a farther suge of the proceed- 
ings, arguments were raised, the discussion of which wu 
conducted without any regard to order or deeomia,it 
being found that the understanding was not more oUqk 
when all spoke at the same time. We cannot aooount far 
it either philosophically or otherwise, but on the oocasoa 
of Mr Rji^per emitting some unintelligible profes&iocs d 
fraternity and friendship, and denouncing avarice and ili 
manner of exclusiveoess, in an unqualified yet very hvkj 
voice, he requested all present, host and guests, to tlo h j 
* humble crevice' (so he termed it) the hoooor of Ihsr 
presence on Christmas-eve at half-past eight. 

* Harmony Hall and its lord wiU be but too happy u 
see you all there,' finished Bob, with many hiccup:* nni 
insidious winks. 

* Rasper and Harmony Hall for ever!' shouted ooe, 
while the animate member of his exclamatory well-viab 
gave the speaker an unmeaning look of obscurity. 

' Here's to old Rasper,' cried another, and he sent the 
contents of his crystal down the aperture whence tiid 
voice was heard. 

* May — Grasper — never — die — ! ' was the wish of a 
third, expressed in short instalments, and innocently coa- 
ferring a very tenacious appellation on the object of bis 
regard by prefixing the letter G to that gentleman's sur- 
name. This, however, might have been either overlooked 
or pardoned, had not the invocation, in its above nnfinL>b^ 
state, caused Mr Rasper some anxiety about the prcba- 
bility of his being left as a sublunary monument of bis 
race, when the gentleman, after a pause, appended the 
word * alone ' to his sententious exclamation, whkh imoedi- 
ately removed our friend's fears. 

Many similar incoherent blessings were showered oa 
Bob Rasper's oblivious head, and after some fugitive sDsgs 
of recitation, of which * There was a sound of revelry b? 
night,' was the most rapturously received, this brotberiy 
congregation separated, to meet again on Christmas-eve 
at ' Harmony Hall,' the private residence of Mr Robert 
Rasper. Just as the last mentioned gentleman had b^a 
a precarious method of locomotion homewards — a side-nm 
and halt alternately— he was chained to be sure of bavin^ 
* a good stifiT rabbit, and as much sap as swim it ;' bat bo 
man can do two things properly at the same time, ai»i 
Bob heedlessly pursued the wt-'even tenor of his way,' as 
being the most important of the two considerations. 

The following day found Rasper in that unsettled lUte 
which is always the seqmtur of a night's over-indulgence, 
an inheritance which might well be dispensed with; bot 
we all know, and Rasper would likely be aware of Utt 
botanical fact also, that * there is no rose without Its 
thorn.' The liquid doctrine of eschewing all things edi- 
ble, and imbibing frequent draughts ot the * invigorator/ 
which he so perseveriugly exemplified on this ooca&ioQ; 
indicated a disqualification for the due discharge of bis 
official duties to Mr Stephen Wheeler. This was even « 
passable state of matters, but what would his feelings bare 



readers for forgiveness. To the subject then. A friendly | been had Lis memory proved faithful in regard to the io- 
limb-of-the-Iaw, whose smithy was directly opposite to j vitation of the previous evenin>t; for the innocent Rasper 
that of Mr Rasper, had kindly invited a number of kin- was wholly oblivious of the hospitality he had promtseil 
dred spirits to sup with him a few nights previous to the his friends. * Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be vise,' 
Christmas of 163--, in which invitation the names of Ras- i is a proverbial sentiment of more beauty than truth, and 
per and Teuchaton, among others, were included. It was I for Rasper to remain in this blissful state of ignorance of 
of course abacheloricassemblage, where the hypocrisy and \ the hospitable responsibilities he had incurred in aberra- 
coquetry essential in the society of the opposite sex were tive luometits, was only heaping up ^schief for tbeeril 
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^y. His memory, however, was soon enligbtened on this 
subject. 

' Hoi^ Raspy !' was the morning salutation of one of the 
futore revellers at Harmony Hall, as he overtook that 
nnfed remnant of humanity, on his way to the Parliament 
HoQse, in a deep state of des^ndency a day or two afler 
the evening scene before descnhed. < What's particularly 
the matter now ? Mem was made to monm, but a writer's 
derk has no claim to that privilege. Yon look by all the 
world as if yon had made your breakfost of prepared 
wormwood. Anything nnpleasant P ' 

* Nothiiw — ^nothing uncommon,' replied Mr Wheeler's 
deputy, reflecting at the same time on the merciless con- 
duct of Mrs Rnggles, who had, but an hoar before, threat- 
ened to stop the supplies unless Bob immediately enlarged 
her treasury. 

' Olorious fun on Chrbtmas-eve— eh P Mistletoe-bough, 
Bob!' and here the speaker warbled fbrth some 'wild 
notes' about *a good old country gentleman, all of the 
ddeo time,' by which he obviously meant that Robert 
Rasper, Esq., of Harmony Hall, was a singularly happy 
representation of that picture of rustic retirement. 

Bob's gratification at this bit of mirth was testified by 
an unsuccessful attempt at risibility. 

* Where are yon to have your Christmas goose P ' inquired 
the latter in a vacant mood. 

* Where ! at your own lodgings I believe, and according 
to year own invitation too.' 

Bob emphatically denied having behaved so extrava- 
8;antly. 

* Very accommodating principle that of yours,' replied 
the other; *but it wont exactly suit. Do you not re- 
member something of a long interlocutor having been 
wound up at Freeman's feast the other night, with a kind 
invitation to the meeting to sup at Harmony Hall on 
Christmas P' 

The mist which had clouded the proceedings of that 
evening from Rasper's mind, began rapidly to clear away, 
sod, bdbre the two gentlemen separated, he was too firmly 
convinced of the indiscretion he had committed ; and of this 
be had abundance of corroborative proof during the course 
of the day, from several others who had also been included 
in the general invitation. He soon discovered the awkward 
portion in which he had placed himself, for his larder was 
never stocked except for immediate wants, and his cellar- 
age was not at any time extensive. These oircnmstances, 
in connection with Mrs Rnggles' unpardonable incivility 
before alluded to, were obstacles which made him dubious 
of the propriety of hazarding an entertainment on the 
most moderate scale. Mr Rasper, however, prepared 
himself for the task he had undertaken. A draft upon 
Wheeler's resources, applied towards payment of Mrs R.'s 
account, served to app^»e that lady's wrath, and a pro- 
mise to pay in a very short time, although of less weight, 
was received with an abrupt injunction to be sore that 
that promise should be duly honoured, otherwise a notice 
to quit wonld be the result. With a little wheedling and 
finessing he succeeded in winning her consent to a Christ- 
mas feast of modest pretensions ; and, in this state of do- 
mestic comfort, he awaited his engagement with consider- 
able anxiety, and, at this pause in Mr Rasper's arrange- 
ments, we may take the liberty of describing the interior 
of his domicile in which he was to wassail with his friends. 
Mrs RnggW moveable property having been the fiir- 
oishiog of a previous generation, and the legacy of her 
progenitors, the antiquity of Rasper's conveniences would 
have b^n of greater importance in the estimation of 
Jonathan Oldbock's antiquarian fraternity than any other 
qualification they possessed— indeed, they had the near 
prospect of public exposure under the attractive influence 
of three golden balls. The lodger's taste for the fine arts 
bad been consulted by the adornment of the walls, at wide 
irregular intervals, with a fiew fiery-coloured full-length 
portraits, twelve inches by five, of tragediennes in favourite 
characters, some of which, however, had been decapitated 
and otherwise mutilated in the course of time, while a 
I large literary resemblance of the < Tree of Drunkenness ' ( I) 



occupied a prominent position above the fire-place. The 
visible part of the inmate's private property consisted of 
an old hat-box of doubtful age, with a label outside, nur- 
porting that there was a 'Chapeau a Paris' within ; but, 
had the visiter's curiosity prompted him to raise the lid, 
the proprietor's tailoring apparatus, and certain nonde- 
script articles of linen wear, very much soiled, would have 
met his look. The library was composed of a few well- 
thumbed works of fiction, an old almanack of a bygone 
year, with a corresponding Street Durectory to match ; 
and the theological section consisted of a fragmentary 
balance of the Shorter Catechism, and a couple of clasped 
volumes, which should have been bis pocket companions 
once a-week at least, but which were of more seldom re- 
quisition. The most of those volumes had another name 
than Mr Rasper's written on the fl^-leaves. When we 
lengthen the inventory with sundry items of tobacco ma- 
chinery, and a slender walking-stick, not unlike a carpet- 
switch, we have enumerated the chief articles of Bob Ras- 
per's household property. Such, then, was the place where 
that gentleman was to figure as the presiding genius of a 
Christmas feast. 

Mr Wheeler's chambers had been earlier closed on the 
evening of the 25th of December 183- than usual, for the 
governor had gone to recreate his person with a feast — 
will we add— * of reason and the flow of soul P' We do 
not know, and we care as little. The confidential clerk 
had also vacated his seat, and was now at Harmony Hall 
preparing to receive company. ' All went merry as a 
marriage-bell,' at least, hitherto, this had been the case ; 
Mrs Rnggles being in a very gracious mood, aod this Was 
the principal screw that Bob hinged upon. 

* A merry Christmas to you. Rasper,' rung repeatedly 
through the welkin of that gentleman's apartment as his 
guests arrived, while a raking fire ef small artillery was 
kept up at intervals about 'single misery' and 'double 
bliss,' * old files and young Raspers,' with all which Rasper 
seemed very much delighted. The guests having all ar- 
rived, the cloth was laid, and, in a short time afterwards, 
Bob's Christmas cheer was in the speedy process of being 
numbered with the things that were. Pharoah's lean cat- 
tle could not have shown better digestive powers. The 
eloth removed, Bob's O. P. (we forget how many stages of 
reduction it had undergone) was produced and plied with 
friendly energy, so much so, indeed, that the host found 
it necessary to make a second investment in fire-water to 
svpply the demands. Health, wealth, and prosperity, 
and much more, had been invoked with great perseverance 
in favour of each individually and all collectively, and the 
spiritual influence of the bowl was manifesting itself in a 
very noisy manner, when the gentleman who occupied the 
end of the table opposite Bob, rose, at the general request 
of his friends, to beg an additional favour to the many they 
had already received from their worthy host, and that 
favour was to be a musical one. They were all aware of 
Mr Rasper's acquirements in melody, and — 

'Rasper's song!' cried one, enforcing hi^ demand with 
a reckless smash at the table, that nearly annihilated ihe 
cracked crystal. 

* We wont go home till morning,' suggested another, 
who appeared to be a recumbent fixture to the chair be 
sat upon. 

* Begone dull care,' bawled a third. 

* Happy land,' was the recommendation of a seemingly 
Jutppy gentleman, whose chief god was Bacchus ; and the 
call for bacchanalian minstrelsy had become so deafening, 
that Rasper had to signify his acquiescence with their 
wishes. His vocal machinery having been properly cleared 
and moistened, he sung in a shrill dolorous voice, the fol- 
lowing original snatch of versification, titled 

THE SONG or THE CLBRK. 
AiK^' The Song of the Shirt. 
With flngere inky axtd crunp'd. 

Scribbling Jbr threepence a sheets 
A ffentlemttn sat in a sleeveless coat, 
Upon a three4egged seat. 
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Write! write! write! 
Oammon, quibble, and plea. 

Work thrcmgh the livelong nigbt, 
Wearied and worn thoogh yoa be. 

Write I write ! write I 
Tbnr midnight Tifiia keep f 

And write 1 write ! write ! 
Three hoars are enooirh for aleep t 
If s O ! to be a slave 

In ' the free-est nation on yeartk,' 
It's O ! for death and the grave. 

Or that we had ne*er got birtli I 

Write! write! write! 
Tin midnight's past and gone, 

Write: write! write! 
Till Toar daily bread ia won ! 

Seedy, weedy, and worn, 
Beady to ftll down and die, 

This hameesing cannot be borne. 
The heart cannot always sigh ! 

O! lords with bonded estates, 

O ! men who woald light for a stmw, 
*Tts a hazardous game that you play, 

FoBTnirB*s less fickle than Law. 
Write ! write ! write I 

Externals five signs of dpoay, 
TTti$ ooat now so seamy and white, 

Wat erst the most handsome and gay ! 

Rasper's feeliDgs had been so mach tooched with the 
pamfiil burden of his song, that he could proceed no &r- 
ther; and, despite the urgent entreaties of his auditors to 
finish ity be settled down into an abstracted mood of me- 
lancholy, in which he was allowed to remain undisturbed 
for a considerable period. The reaction, howerer, soon 
followed, and the mercurial Rasper was again dispatched 
on a mission to supply the ' flowing bowl ' (JUnving, did we 
say P — may have hein is the grammar tense we should haye 
used) from the exdseable stores of the ' Wanderer's Rc«t' 
across the street ; and it was during his absence that Mrs 
Roggles contributed her part towards the evening's enjoy- 
ment, behind the scenes. The guests were deeply engaged 
in a critical dissection of their host's song, when the gas, 
which had lighted up the festiye hall during the ereniDg, 
was Middealy withheld, to die wild amasement of the in- 
▼ited gentlemen, who were left in a horiion of pitchy dark- 
ness. It was, perhaps, as well that the respeetive yisages 
of these children of darkness were inybible at this juoe- 
ture of their enjoyment, otherwise tke perplexity and vexa- 
tion depicted there might have given cause for ridicule. 
As it was, however, their only remedy was to feel for and 
address each other through the gloom, and patiently await 
the arrival of their host, who, they had no doubt, would 
give a satisfactory reason for the sudden withdrawal of 
light, and reinstate them in their former state of illumina- 
tion and happiness. Vain hope I They never stood in greater 
need of an extra allowance of Bob's attribute. Not less 
was Bob Rasper's dismay on bis return, to find a stop put 
to his entrance, in the shape of a locked and bolted door, 
one of the best preservatives from midnight £unillarity 
we have ever yet found. 

Rasper's pass-key was gently insinuated into the key- 
bole, but the door declined compliance with such mild treat- 
ment, and all bis wheedling and screwing went for nothing. 
His situation was provoking beyond human endurance, a 
fact which presented itself very vividly to hts fertile ima- 
gination. An exposure was a niinous calamity, and the 
thought of it almost overwhelmed him in despair. His 
rage at this dishonourable deed was lexcessive, hni, after 
calming his troubles with a personal ^application of the 
inspiring contents of the bottle, he appiiea his ear to the 
key-hole to ascertain hew matters witnin were progressing, 
but an ominous silence prevailed. 

* Sally, Sally,' hissed Bob through the opening before 
spoken of, to the little blear-eyed domestic of the house ; 
'Sally— there now,— do,— just once more — and Til ' 



Here he atopped, for he did not positively know wkit 
he might, could, or would do, and he was seldom giAty 
of false promises. He had been oecnpied fbr« ceBsider- 
able length of time in baiting Sally with all manner of 
persnaaive expedients to indoce her to < open Sesame,' twt 
with no snocess, and the sounds of imiiatience and tn^- 
lence, from the imprisoned birds witliin, had promptni 
him to open a foot-battery against the door, when a hesvy 
tramp was heard coming down stairs, and, on tomiiig rond. 
Rasper was enabled, by the glare of a small lantern thai 
flashed vividly before him, to find that a muffled gentie- 
man with the characters * 73 A ' exhibited on t^ collar 
of his outer protection, had come to his aseistanee, mi 
that at the special request of Mrs Rifles, although Bol 
was ignorant of the fact. The door now opened as if bv 
its own accord, and Sally, formerly so impervious to soosd, 
now lighted these two worthies into the daric chamber, 
whilst the amiable Mrs R. held the room-door ajar by the 
handle, and grinned nialiciously upon Uie creaUfallefl 
revellers within. The truth now revealed itself ven 
clearly. No sooner bad her lodger gone oat for his tpri- 
tual supply, than that lady resolved, in charity to Bob's 
pecuniary wants, anid in consideration of the lateness uf 
the hour, to put a stop to the carousal, by extingaiayog 
the light and fastening the door against that getttlemsni 
return, and it was only when her ire waa excited by tbr 
threats of disturbance, that she called in the gvardiaa of 
the night to her aid. 

Rai^r's friends were by no means satisSed with tbb 
summary mode of dismissal, and, when preparing tor their 
joumey homeward, they vented their spleen upon that 
venersible lady in yery dbrespectful terms. 

'Never mind, Raseer— better luck next sitting,' was 
the parting consolation he received as hia fnends took 
their leane ; < and a tinker's blessing to yon, < dkd Mother 
Sinful.' ^ ' 

' A merry Christmas to you all, gentlemen,' retorted 
the lady, ' and many 9ueh may you see;' and with this 
charitable wish the door closed upon the retiring reveUera, 
and the Ghriatmas feast was over. 

Mr Rasper has never since had any domestic sploni; 
and when hospitable inclinations trouble him, be wisely 
suppresses them, onder the conviction that there is a time 
and place for everything— the time for which has not sgain 
arrived, and the place is certainly not ^Hakmunt Ball.' 



tHB CHAMOIS. 

Of all the aaimals that make their home aoKNigit the 
barren wastes and wilds of the most rugged nMnntaias 
this affile and handsome creature seems most to be at haiK. 
Timid in its nature, and tremblingly afraid of the approsch 
of man, it, nevertheless, bounds amongst the meat jan*^ 
peaks of the perpendicular rocks upon which it picks lyttts 
mossy food, with the most free and fearlesa oonfideaoe. 
The deepest chasms do not scare this active creaUwe frsn 
throwing itself across them towards the narrowest lailg^ 
of rock, upon which it poises itsdf with the moat exact 
precision. It is wonderful to contemplate tfaia creature's 
nature, and to observe the apparent Incongmitiea of its 
disposition — so fearful of its living enemies, yet so ftar- 
less in circumstances that would fill the most hanly huaaso 
being with dismay — a wild mountain goat, yet gHlcri 
with the most surprising innate power of measurii^ and 
deciding distances— a quadruped of some bulk, whose 
body is not altogether of the lightest form and dimensioBs, 
and yet possessing the ability of throwing itaelf from sne 
crag to another, perhaps twenty or thirty yards below, aad 
alighting upon the smallest possible space fit to allow it 
to place its feet, and immediately finding the centre ^ 
gravity and maintaining its position. The extraordinary 
powers possessed by this creature, whioh inhabito the moit 
inaccessible parts of the wooded Alps, are inaUnelive and 
immediately available whenever the yoong chamois has 
strength to bring them into action. Active, feariess»afld 
cautioua as this creature is, however, and capable as It i» 
by nature of bounding safely beyond the nai^h^lhe vstf i 
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or beer, its arch-enemy man, by persereniDce and study, 
can oircomrent it and tlay it when it browses in its most 
remate aod appareotly safe retreats. The Tarious pur- 
niita of mm, in relation to the lower animals, furnish 
OS with many striking illustrations of the difference be- , 
Ivceo the rational and bestial natures. Man can adapt | 
himself to the capacity of all classes and kinds of animals ; , 
the mferior hrrational aaimal remains in the finite, unpro- . 
maive condition which Gkxt has originally assignea it. I 
The chamoia-honters of the Alps are remarkable for their 
courage, hardihood, and great physical agility and powers 
of endurance ; and as they pass a great portion or their 
hTes among the Alpine wilds, in studying the habits and 
tastes of the beasts of the chase, and in applying the know- 
ledge thus acquired to the ca|{ture of those animals, they 
become so expert as to deceive and gain upon their game, 
in despite of the utmost Tigilance of those animals. It is 
to the knowledge acquired in thia way that we are in- 
debted for the dear lufht that shines on several of the na- 
tural sciences. The bee*hunter of America will follow 
bis little hummh)g guidb over the prairie, and into the 
pathless forest, to find in the hollow of some tree the 
lasdaus treasure of which he is in search, and in this pur- 
suit he is assisted by a knowledge of the habits of the bee. 
The Indian, wild and savage though he be, knows more 
of the character and habits of the creatures that dwell in 
the vidnity of his bark hut, and which he subsists upon, 
tban does the most illustrious naturalist. The venomous 
serpentTs nature is beat known to the bushman, who 
sqoeesea with his bare foot the venom from its throat ; 
aod the naked Cingalese diver descries the pearls of purest 
water, as well as does the most accomplished mineralo- 
gist We are dependent for much of our knowledge and 
mndi of our luxuries upon the rudest and most savage of 
men, who, by devodng themselves to the pursuit of ani- 
mals, become completely cognisant of their dispositioni 
and habits, as well as of their haunts. 

Chamois-hunting is one of the most romantic and ex- 
citing of pursuits ; and the nature of the employment b 
such as to superinduce a sort of fre^ majesty in the cha- 
rscter of the simplest peasant who engages in it, which 
has often been alluded to In poetry, fiyron, in hb ' Pri- 
soner of Chillon,' makes a beautiful allusion io the second 
brother, when, after naming him a hunter of the hills, 
he exclaims that 



* Tbe dove may brook the c „ 
The prieoa'd eagle droops aod dies ; 

and Samuel Rogers immmialises the courage of one of 
those daring hunters of the bills, who, bavins ihllen into 
one of the dark chasms of the glaciers, found himself in 
a^pacious cave, from which he emerged after a long and 
anxious sub-glaoierial passag^ by an unseen roaringtorrent 
that led him to the blessed light of day. The chamois- 
hooter, after preparing himself for tbe undertaking, sets 
out upon his path at night, and proceeds towards the 
faigb^st pastures, amidst which it is needful that he should 
be at the break of morning, for then the chamois visits 
those parts, in order to snatch a hasty repast, before the 
Alpine shepherd drives his flocks towards them, mom- 
kig and evening bemg the only periods at which this 
witd monntain animal indulges in eating. When the 
hunter approaches the haunts of his game, he commences 
to reeeonoitre with a telescope, and if he does not perceive 
a herd, he wends upwards on his dangerous way towards 
the more inaccessible retreats. In approaching the 
chamois, however, the greatest of caution is necessary, foi 
tbey are as vigiUnt and wary as the wild horse of the 
desert, and place one o'' their number as a sentinel upon 
sonte prominent outlook^ whence it can heboid tbe ap- 
proach of enemies from a g^oat distance. When the least 
appearance of a hunter or beast of prey is seen, the warder 
emits a sharp hissing sounds at which the whole herd rush 
towards him, behold and judge for themselves of the 
danger that menaces them, and if thef deem the occasion 
momentous and the circumstance sufficiently grave, they 
4ash shrsy headlong towards some place of safety. When 



the hunter observes a herd, his great object is to get above 
them aod to have tbe wind of them. With his loaded 
rifle carefully before him, and crawling on his hands and 
knees over rocks and through briars and stunted bushes, 
he cautiously draws near to his vigilant but unsuspecting 
victim, until he can descry the tips of the small, round, 
hook-shaped horns, and, steadily aiming at these he fires, 
when almost inevitably the victim falls. He then rushes 
upon it with his hunting-knife, and, cutting its ham- 
strings, he throws it over his brawny shoulders and fastens 
it to his body with a belt, and then begins J^is long, toil- 
some, and dangerous route to his cottage home, with this 
proud trophy of his skill and daring. Should he not have 
succeeded until he had involved himself amongst a laby- 
rinth of chasms, across which he can scarcely carry him- 
self again, be skins his prey, bearing away the skin aud 
horns, and leaving the carcasa for some hungry iamar- 
geyer, or adventurous wolf. 

When the hunter surprises his game, the toil and ex- 
citement of the chase are comparatively nothing ^ it i& 
when the startled chamois takes Io the more remote ciifi^s 
that tbe hunt may be said to begin. The chamois- 
hunter's love of his voluntary calling is an enthusiasm, 
and the fascination of the chase immense. Every minor 
object, every danger, every consideration, forsakes the 
hunter's mind, save that of success in taking his game. 
He plunges into the deepest snowdrifts, and leaps from 
crag to crag with the fearlessness and agility of the crea- 
ture be puraoea, in order to attain his objects, and often 
involves himself in dangers from which there is no re- 
turn. Neither day nor night intermit his travels ; for 
the indomitable man is sustained b^ a feverish excitement 
that supplies him with a strength superior to that sus- 
tained by his hard barley bread and goat-milk cheese, 
which frugal aliment he Is often constrained to break with 
his hatchet. He pillows his head on the mountun snow, 
with the cliff for his couch and tbe blue cold heavens for 
his covering. He climbs on his uncertain mission over 
broken rocks ; he cuts a laddter by which to ascend the 
bold crags of the glaciers, and shelterless, lonely, and sus- 
tained by almost nothing, save this insanity of the chase, he 
continues, perhaps for onany days, despite of biting cold and 
howling wmd, the dangerous game that too often results 
in the death oC the hunter and the despair of his family. 
It u not cupidity which tempts the Swiss to engage m 
thb wild pursuit, for the profits are scarcely adequate to 
recompense him for a t i th^ of the time devoted to it. It is 
just the development of that principle of dominion or con- 
quest which animated Napoleon and Alexander. Cir- 
cumstances merely change tbe direction of the individual 
desires. The emperors of Macedonia and of Prance en- 
listed minor agencies in their ambition, and desolated tbe 
world in order to be gloriied; the Alpine hunter risks 
hb life, and suflfers the most incredible nardships that he 
may satisfy his own egotism. Napoleon and Alexander 
were devoured by a restless desire to compass something 
that had never been compassed ; the hunter is the same, 
and the pertinacity with which beast-hunter and man- 
hunter pursued their objecu, resulted in the same thing. 
The earth a population diminished before the homicidal 
destroyers, aod the mountain chamob has almost become 
extinct from the unwearied seal of the mountaineer. 

Few who devote themselves to chamob-honting escape 
the dangers incidental to so perilous a course, and yet tbe 
oft repeated wammgs which men receive have no effect 
in deterring them from adopting it.. The son who finds 
his Cher's nsangled corpse at the bottom of some jagged 
crags,, or entombed in some rocky rift that the thunder- 
bolt has split asunder, takes up his rifte and powder-horn, 
and betakes himself to the path which he has perished in 
pursuing, and in pursuing which he too perishes. Yet on 
comes the grandson, fa^Kiinated b^ the herobm of bis 
parents, to adopt their ambition and like them to die. 
Few reach senility in thb wild voeation, and those who 
do, wear on their rugged fronts the impress of its solitude 
and gloom. Their faces are tanned and furrowed with 
wind and storm. Their eyes are full of the wild restless 
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daring of the eagle's ; and upon their compressed Itpe and 
open nostrils there sits an e:kpression of haggard anxiety, 
as if they were ever on the ontlook for death. The simple 
dwellers in the Alpine vallfys look upon those hunters 
with superstitioin dread ; if one should cross the path of a 
goatherd or traTcliing merchant, the startled man would 
make the sign of the cross and matter an ave, for they be- 
lieve that unless the hunters were sorcerers and held com* 
munion with the areh-enemy of man, they never could be 
tempted to sojourn so much in the mountains ; and that 
it is in consequence of selling themselves to Satan that 
they are hnrled from the moimtain crags. These banters 
make the boldest and most trusty guides, however, in the 
explorations of the great Mont Blanc. They are hardy, 
brave, adroit at expedients, and well acqaainted with the 
appearances of the weather, and of the snow and ioe 
amongst wbtcb they tread, and without their assistance 
and knowledge, it would have been impossible to have at- 
tained to a knowledge of the character of the wonderful 
phenomena of these grand and sublime mountains. In 
Switierland of old, there existed a law somewhat akin to 
the law in America, which interdicts the bunting of the 
deer during certain seasons. These were allowed to be- 
come obsolete, and tbe chamois has fast disappeared before 
the eoDstaat pursoit of ito etoergetic and indefatigable 
enemy. 



THE HERMIT OF WESTMORELAND 
AND OTHER POEMS.* 

PoKTBT, when presented to the public in a printed form, 
can claim no exemptions from condemnation, nor any con- 
sideration from a critic upon account of tbe position of its 
aotbor. Education, and wealth, and tbe downy couch of 
ease are not attributes of poets ; therefore the man 
who does not know Greek or Latin — who is poor, and who 
has to sustain himself by toil, cannot plead these in miti- 
gation of sentence upon the character of his prelections. 
All our great poets have been so, in spite of the latter con- 
ditions. Shakspeare was a woolcomber boy, Milton a poor 
scrivener ; Akenside subsisted on the bounty of a fViend, 
and so did Coleridge ; Burns was a ploughman, Bloom field 
a journeyman shoemaker ; Chatterton was a poor writer's 
clerk ; uv Leyden was a shepherd-boy ; John Keats was 
an apothecary's apprentice; Tannabill a weaver ; Samuel 
Johnson was a poor schoolmaster, and so was Oliver Gold- 
smith. The poets have risen by the elasticity of their 
genius from amongst the masses of common men, and 
have written their names in the temple of fame in spite 
of circumstances. Circumstances, therefore, have no in- 
duence in determining a man's position in the republic of 
letters. Byron and Shelley were aristocrats by birth, 
Cowper and Henry Kirke White were not ; but the world, 
nevertheless, while it admits the superior ideality of the 
two former, places greener wreaths of honour and glory 
on the brows of the latter. 

As a subject of study, there are few superior to that of 
poetry. The heart and intellect are elevated and refined 
by it, and the hours of weary labour are sweetened by its 
echoes. There are few who cannot feel its power and en- 
joy its sweets. But while there exists this almost oniver- 
sal poetic sympathy — this power of feeling and appreciat- 
ing — excellence in development is as difficult to attain as 
it IS rare. There have been but few great poets in all this 
world of millions, and these seem to have left few jewels 
for posterity to pick A p. 

We have been led to these remarks by the perusal of 
Mr Todd's little volume of poems. The author is a work- 
ing man, self-educated, and of a laborious profession. The 
pursuit of poetry is honourable to him, and this publica- 
tion bears honourable testimony to his literary diligence. 
It would be well if such tastes and tendencies were multi- 
plied amongst the people. We doubt not that Mr Todd's 
lucubrations will be esteemed amongst his friends. We 



wish him every success in life and poetry : and that oir 
readers may estimate his talents, we extract — 

THB MA5ft9MAN'9 ORAVS* 

' When far sank in tbe western sky, the snn 
Proolaijn'd his daily race was neariy ran. 
Beside an old grey mind oharch I rtood. 
Whence eastwani boamely moan'd tbe ooean ffood ; 
And westward fax tbe gloomy moontains frown d. 
Whoee lofty tops with misty clouds were orowo'd ; 
The bfllmy soatbem brei'se swept genUy by, 
And o'er the meadows stole with moamfal sigh. 
Around me lay tbe rudely soulptnred stones 
^Vbere weeping friends bare wail'd in rendinic (TrrMin? ; 
Now o'er these tombs no burning tears are shed. 
Mourners and monm'd have long been with tbe dead ; 
Bat raving winds, among the long rank gram. 
O'er these lone graves sing dirges as they pass. 

See where the red earth soils the flow'rpl's breast, 
A grave is there more recent tlian th»» rest: 
Hard was the fate of him who lies b<*low, 
Twonid make the hardest heart vritb gri«»f o*erfkHV 
His brief bat mournful history to know. 

To troubles bom, nor e'er from tovubles tnti. 

His days were spent upon the stormy sea. 

When but a stripling bis fond parents died. 

And he for refhge to tbe ocean hied ; 

To fiir off climes his vessel never went. 

80 oft the winters with his friends were spent : 

Brave was his heart, and strong bis youihfbl arm. 

His form was tall, his features wore a charm. 

Which every maiden own'd, for all him prtised, 

And sigh'd as on his countenance they gazed ; 

He noticed none save one fair girl ak>ne. 

Whose heart was knit fh>m childhood with his own ; 

When children they together often stray'd 

Along the abore, and through the woody ulade ; 

But Ibrced at lengtli to seek a foreign strand. 

Far from his own beloved native land, 

He wept, and poor Matilda's heart was sore 

To think die ne'er might see her lover mora ; 

Their vows were pHghted constant to maain 
TiU he retum'd unto bis home affain. 
He left that home, and went to oliroos afar, 
where never shines the lovely polar star. 

Taare poss'd away, the gallant ship once more 
Rode o'er the waves that bound Britannia's shore ; 
But as she near'd the port the storm raged kmd, 
HoarHs thundere moan'd ttix in the bursting cloud ; 
Bed lightnings flasb'd athwart the midnight sky, 
And the sea billows rose like mountains high. 
Past his loved isle the stately ship was driven. 
He saw his home shine 'neath the bolts of heaven ; 
Soon furiously upon a sandy bank 
She struck, to pieces went, then quickly sank. 
Into the boats the brave but hapless crew 
For their alone remaining succour flew. 
Mom came, but fax beneath the ooean^ breast 
The sesrbeat martnera bad sunk to rest. 

Weeks pass'd away, and 'neath yon ih>wning mt\n. 
Bound which tbe various sea-birds scream in flocks, 
Matilda's lover, the young Manksman, lay : 
Tis he who sleepe beside this min grey. 
Nor e'er shall wake till time's reaaotest day.* 



* By Adah B. Todd, Cnumock. Edinburgh : J. Menzies. 



GALLERY OP LITERARY DIVINES. 

BT OBOaOK tmJtLLMM. 

Na YI.- WILLIAM ANDERSON, GLASGOW. 
Ajod on proAisiDn of skeU^iee, we have oeytr yet per- 
mitted oureeWes to draw a likeness of our Tenerable fetber. 
Samuel Gilfillan of Comrie. We feel at present a strooc 
impulse to do so shortly : and we know Mr Anderson too 
well to doubt that he will stand aside gladly for a little, 
till we limn a yet dearer countenance than his» and analyse 
a character equally upright and sincere. 

Our fother was indeed a very remarkable man; He wim 
not what this fitstidious age would call a man of genius 
learning, or eloquence ; but for genius he bid a genial and ia»- 
pulsiye heart — for learning, extensiTe information — for elo- 
quence, unequalled ease of plain effective address. His Ibrm 
was erect and manly — bis brow lofty and marked — Ins ex e 
quick to restlessness — his hair, as we remember it, tinged 
with grey — his whole aspect denoting the utmoet aodrify 
of mind and ardour of character. Though naturally im- 
petuous in his temper, and hasty m its expressions, be wan 
one of the most delightful of oompaniona He was IHuik 
lo exce&s— guile bad been forgotten in his eompositioo ; ke 
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bad a childlike gaietj and warmth of manner, from which 
h« rose gently — not, like some, rebounded Tiolently — into 
dignity ; he was fUU of talk, and especially of anecdote and 
allusion, culled from a wide extent of miscellaneous read- 
ing ; he had a knack, altogether his own, in bringhig in his 
religious Tiews, not like staring strangers, but like welcome 
and respected guests, into any company and any conyer* 
siitlon. He was admirable, too, at adapting himself to all 
kinds of persons, and had one manner ror the peasant, an- 
other for his brother-minister, a third for the literary man, 
a tborth for the religious and high-bred lady, and 'a fifth 
for the mere man of the worldi^yet all natural, easy, and 
ranking themselves graceftilly under the one idiosyncrasy 
of his character. As a husband and parent, he was nffeo^ 
donate to indulgence. His beaming eye betrayed his deep 
love — his fiiltering tones in his Sabbath-evening adilresses 
to the little circle — ^the warm pressure of his welcoming 
hand, when any of his fhroily came home from the distant 
city — his all but last look to us as, a few days before his 
death, he met us returning from the Tillage-library with a 
precioos volume of * Plutarch's lives * in our hand^ — his 
walks with us through the ripe corn-fields of autnmn, 
pouring out the while a stream of infbrmation and hiterest- 
ing comment on the objects around — the hope and prefer- 
pnce, but &int1y disguised — even his ocoasiooal inequali- 
ties of temper, shall all be dear * while memory holds a seat 
on this distracted globe.* As a preacher, he was plain, 
earnest, serious, always animated, sometimes vehement. 
All this is true of many preachers besides him ; but f^w 
possessed the inexpressible charm, the naivete, the eno \. 
site power of adapting his discourse to every little inci lent 
which occurred in the history of his audience, to every 
smallest surge which took place in its stream. He did not 
stand np before them as a sublime orator, to Ailminat^ 
and fiercely and contemptuously sway — as an eager aspi^ 
mnt for their favourable suffrages, to tickle and to soothe— 
as the primed mouthpiece of an elaborate discharge — as a 
bdng piercing a lonely way through the thick of his hearers, 
wondered at, looked after, but not fbllowed (a description 
this last which some will know how to fit on) ; but as a 
plain, honest, well-informed, warm-hearted man, convers- 
ing on the level of his people, solemnly yet easily, about 
the matters of their eternity; and, as the conversation 
went on, allowing himself the widest range, now beseech- 
ing, now threatening, gathering illustrations from every 
remarkable aspect of the sky above, or any singular inci- 
dent in his audience below — here quoting a verse of poetry 
which eiridenlly occurred at the moment, there applying 
an anecdote from his multi&rious stores, and here again 
snatching a shaft from the newspapers of the day, watch- 
ing the while every countenance, and obliging every one 
to return the eager glnncc ; and doing all this with such 
perfect mastery, and in such evident good fkith, as to se- 
cure undivided attention, when he did not, as was often the 
case^ awaken deeper emotions — the tears of penitence, the 
thrill of conviction, the spasm of remorse, the eager light, 
forming itself on the upturned countenance, of the * joy 
that is unspeakable and fhll of glory.' 

As a wnter, he enjoyed more extensive and valuable 
popularity than perhaps any man in his own body. His 
works* consisting of papers printerl in the ' Christian Ma- 
gazine,' and occasional small volumes on religious subjects, 
were read from Maidenkirk to John o'Groat's, welcomed in 
many an hnmble cottage as monthly messengers of gladness, 
and, besides passing through a multitude of impressions in 
this country, translated into FVencb, Dutch, and Russ. Nor 
was their popularity to be wondered at, considering their 
onostentations and pleasing merits. They were somewhat 
loosely and illogically composed : but so easy in their style, 
80 ludd in their meaning, so short in their structure of 
sentence, so child-like and Bunyan-Iike !n their tone, so 
evidently the effusions of an earnest spirit, and sprinkled 
80 knackily with anecdote, and allnKion, and verse, and bits ' 
of historic lore, all steeped in genuine Gospel-savour, that 
we can at once account why readers of nil classes and in- { 
tdlects perased them with pleasure and profit They had 
no pretension to acute argumentation, or originul imagery. 



or searoMng thought; but^ f^ll of Gospel-marrow and 
affectionate earnestness, won their way to thousands of 
pious hearts, and lighted up a Unvd" of delight on many a 
oheek, bending at once over «he in^e-blfieze and the ple;i- 
sant page of Leumas. This was bis &vourite signature^ 
consisting of the letters ef his CbristiMi nasM reversed. 

His death we dto weH rstaember, and frequently roll over 
with melancholy pleasure. Be had' gone from Comrie to a 
j country hamlet, on a d^ (as- those occatneas were then 
I called) of pastoral visitatisn. The good psople had pro- 
vided a basket of #^oeA knowing his partiality fbr thttra. 
Of these be ate hirgely, and hiKl soaroely veaohed home 
till they afeefled his system in Uie shape of severe inflam- 
mation. This was on Wedoesdax, the 11th of October, 
1826. All Thursday and Friday he was in violent an- 
guish, absohitely shooting for paiin, expecting immediate 
dissohition, and giving advioes to his fhmily with all the 
earnestness of a dying man. On Saturday there was a 
delusive pause in the tragedy ; his pains subsided, thoqgh 
the fbundatioii of the disease was not reached ; and he 
spent the day reading in bed* It was a quiet grey autumq 
day, and we see him still, self-propped on his pillow, and 
with eager eye reading *■ Hervey's tetters,' and the Bible, 
On Sabbath the 16th the dark disease returned to his 
charge, and would now permit no ftirther delay. Severe 
was the struggle, d\n the testings, deep the groans, of this 
strong man caught in Khe embrace of one stronger than he. 
The medical men did their utmost We remember seeing 
a basin of a fhther's blood, which they had drawn ; we re^ 
member overhearing a oonsnltadon among them, the re- 
sttH of which was ^Hf could do no more ; we remember 
the sad silence with which they left the house; we remem- 
ber the entrance of members of the &mily, who had beon 
summoned fh>m a distance to see him ere he died, coming 
in with red eyes to sweU tlie general ^ef ; we remeniber 
his last exclamation to his nearest earthly relative — * You 
will be a widow, and a poor widow !' ana her look of calm 
speeehless sorrow, like that of one seeing from the shore a 
friend rushing down a remorseless rapid, and his answer- 
ing glance, expresang, long after he oould not speak, a deep 
interest in her he was leaving, as if even more than bis 
wonted love were glowing in his eye; we remember the 
awfril hush which reigned throughout the chamber till tho 
presence of death was authenticially proclaimed, and the 
wild sobs which burst out afterwards; we remember turn- 
ing round fVom the death-bed, and looking with a siok and 
strai^ emotion to the golden autumn day, the stubble 
fields, the lonely hills, the solemn silence of the Sabbath, 
which seemed to lie in sympathy without; we remember 
our first filings, dreary and desolate beyond expression, 
on awakening the next morning, and finding ourselves 
fa0^erk88 ; and a burst of wild grief at the coffining, which 
shook our young being to its foundations; and of turning 
roQBct in our agony, and gazing through a window north- 
wards, and praying fbr and almost expecting to see his 
spirit appearing amid the still moonlight We need not 
record how that tumultuous grief gradually subsided into 
a pensive recollection, seated in the heart as much as in 
the memory, of his dear image — an image which a thousand 
sunbeams, and showers, and shadows, and sorrows, and 
joys, hare left uneffSsMed upon the soul — ' It trembles, but 
it cannot pass away ' 

Samuel Gilfillan, though classed and coupled (by a re 
cent scribbler, whose gift consists partly in * damning with 
faint praise,' and partly in praising with feeble power) 
with one of the feeblest and most conventional of old-world 
minds, was in reality a broad-mindedv kind-hearted, and 
thoroughly Christian being. To a greater extent than al- 
most any oontemporary in his own church, he had swal- 
lowed formulHH, forgotten points of distinction, and fasten- 
ed on points of resemblance between various bodies. Add 
to this a love for literature, then, as now, rare among Scot- 
tish disi>enting ministers — a knowledge of many depart- 
ments of the arts and sciences — an impetuous yet holy 
philanthropy — a generous, se1f>forgetting enthusiasm — a 
sympathy with the poor, the neglected, and the forgotten — 
the principles of a ♦ Whig and something more ' — rho head« 
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heart, and life of a man and a Christian, and you have the 
outline of Leumas, 

The parish kirk, near where he lies, is rather a striking 
object It stands on a small knoll above the riyer Earn. 
It is a white-washed structure, and its churchyard com- 
mands a noble prospect This churchyard, howeyer, would 
be greatly improved by a circle of trees around it ; for al- 
though we do not greatly like the modem style of taste 
in burying-places — a taste transplanted firom the country 
of Victor Hugo and Voltaire — a taste which has converted 
graveyards into gardens, sought in vain to disguise death 
and his horrors, and would allow Hervey, were he alive 
now, to carry on his * Meditations on a Flower-Qarden and 
on the Tombs ' in the same place, yet we do stand up for 
a diadem of trees as the crown of the departed, for a living 
company over the congregation of the dead, for a speaking 
as the guardians of a silent multitude — their very murmur 
in the wind, and the ever-renewing green of their spring 
garniture, preaching better than a ^ousand homilies the 
truth of resurrection, and returning to the question, * Shall 
these dead live?' an emphatic and everlasting 'Yea.' 
Would that Comrie kirkyard had its synod of trees to 
whisper this over his dust, whose memory is still cherished 
amid those pastoral regions with an enthusiasm which is 
attested by the beaming eye and kindling countenance 
with which his name is uttered — of one who in all respects 
realised the poetical pictures of * the good minister — of 
one to whom we feel in his sepulchre all the tenderness of 
filial affection, and all the reverence of profound esteem — 
of one who, * having turned many to righteousness, shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars, 
for ever and ever.' 

William Anderson, like the author of this sketch, was 
bom and brought up under the roof and amid the influ- 
ences of a quiet coiftitry Dissenting manse, with this differ- 
ence, that his excellent fi^kther is still alive, and that we lost 
ours while yet a boy. In Kilsyth, under the shadow of 
the Campsie Hills, Mr Anderson first breathed the air of 
Ufe. 

Mr Anderson is a man who has many eccentricities, but 
all whose oddnesses are cognate with his nature, and do 
only slenderly disguise it It is vain to object to the queer- 
nest of the attitude or action by which the strong man 
levels you to the dust In such a case, the smile of laughter 
might contend with the grin of death. All Glasgow has 
felt and owned in William Anderson the presence of a 
strong, simple-minded, clear-visioned, and earnest man, at 
whom fools might laugh, but whom cold men wondered at» 
ardent men admired, and wise men understood. 

The Germans were wont to say of Jean Paul Richter 
that he was * Anzig,* the <mly one. Among his class, con- 
nection, and cotatemporaries, William Anderson is the on/y 
one. He stands beside or collaterally — quietly, collectedly, 
and modestly himself. There are in GUsgow many men 
who imagine themselves original (as though a riotous 
bubble, detached by the wind from the wave and reflecting 
the sun, were in its brief moment to drenm itself the sun) ; 
but perhaps, with three or four exceptions, there is there 
no decided unique save the subject of our sketch. Nor is 
he a mere made original, a modern antique; he is one 
through whose mind all things and thoughts, as they pass, 
receive a distinct and peculiar tinge, just as light flowing 
through a painted window accomplishes the prophecy of 
the medium, and becomes something finer than itsel£ Be 
it that some say that his mind is bended, it is no bend si- 
nister — that his brain is cracked^ it is neither the crack of 
duncedom nor of doom — save to bis opponents. 

William Anderson possesses the rare quality of power. 
If he does not makej nor seek to make, he moves^ often 
without seeking to move. There is sometimes a stormy 
force about him, which seems superfluous whenever you 
witness the calm of his better and higher manner, which 
soems to fold around his audience as completely, irre- 
sistibly, and tenderly as the blue sky of spring over the 
mountains and the clouds. Artistic polish or beauty is 
not often JUs^ but there shines out not unfrequently a 
stranger and a rarer beauty, that of holiness, from his 



pages. Something of the sacred fervour, and boWnaK, •») 
fierceness of the ancient Hebrew mind breathes and ban» 
about him. He has more of Hat vefaemeaoe 6f tiie Qsffi* 
than of the charity and mildness of the new diq>«D8afea. 
save ever and except when ckiUSnn are eoDcemedL Thea 
the old love, which shone in the eye of the SavfMr la 
he said, * Suffer the little children to come mito me, ud 
forbid them not,' sparkles in his; and lo ! it is one w«tini 
child discoursing to other weaned children, and fhMi tk 
mouths of babes and sucklings seeking to perfect pru»^ 

When we speak of Andersoa as having more of the oU 
thim of the new dispensation, we refer not so mfoeh to fe 
views as to his spirit His views are singularly wide «A 
catholic, so far as the dark and disputed questioas in tb«> 
logy are concerned. His heart, too, is warm and geoertm 
to a degree. But somehow or other, whether owing to tV 
intense purity of his nature, or to the fervour of Us tem- 
perament, he has fallen at times into outrageous and -no- 
lent extremes of abuse and invective against those mrfbrta- 
nate men who have been led astray by error or vise, ptr- 
ticularly if they have published the resnlle of their per- 
verted powers, and has not unfrequently, instead of lett- 
ing them and their sins in the han(te of th^ * Father tad 
their God,' burst across the limits of the world, anddpstaii 
their dooms, and sought to stir into fiercer energy the sorgp 
of Almighty vengeance^ as if it were slow, deepy, tni 
reluctant in its movements. He loves, as Charles limb 
says of Southey, * to paint a given king in bhss, and \ 
given chamberlain in torment, even to the eternlriog of 
a cast of the eye in the latter ; * loves to stand by the tun- 
ing bedsteads of Voltaire, Volney, Rousseau, Bums, a&*i 
Byron, and interpret the wild Babel of thdr o«ni\is«d 
blasphemies and piercing lamentations, fonmng out of tk 
vague clamours the treble, tenor, oounter, and bass of tk 
music of hell. Now, this you might have expected in i 
fierce inquisitor, forgiven in the worn and desperate Dsate, 
pitied in the narrow and stung Southey ; but in the roboK. 
liberal, and kind-hearted William Anderson, you, or tt 
least we, cannot account for and oannot away with. 

Let us grant, however, that in thus dealing round dftnv 
nation, he is quite impartial. Southey's Vision of Judg- 
ment is just a monstrous binding up of the * Court Calec- 
der ' with the Book of Life. Our hero does not go ov«r 
the * Directory ' of his city, and jot down his candidates U 
destraction or salvation, according to their streets or 
squares. He does not spare the rich transgressor for \k 
wealth, nor the poor sinner for his poverty. Mudi as be 
adores genius, he will not permit its {Hiinted screen to sttoi 
when it would shade the fierceness of the nnqueachil>)« 
fire— he hurls it down straightway. Since Edward Irfitig 
died, there has not been pouring firom any pulpit sack « 
stream of purged perdition. < It is firv and brioBtovf 
from the Lord out of Heaven.^ Still we much prefer, witet 
Mr Anderson also often distils upon his hearers, the s^t* 
dropping dew of the Gospel Hermon. 

In many points, Anderson bears a r^semblanoe to E<1- 
ward Irving. His rich scripturality of quotation, hi« «t>* 
tique cast of phraseology, hu long unmeasured seoleoet^ 
his personal appeals, his sudden short bursts of elwpKSttt^ 
his fearless and sometimes fierce spirit blended with and 
gentleness, his mixture of cc^joUrie and real simpfiel^,hi^ I 
occasional wildness, his sincere and burning enthusittni, < 
not to speak of his millennial views, render him a strikiof 
though smaller similitude of that * Shakspeare of preseben ' 
— that embodied flame of meteoric fire, who, like the won- 
drous tent or. temple of electric light we saw lately sos- 
pended in the sky, hung, broadened, fluctuated, efaiverei 
faded, went out in darkness — the pride^ wonder, andterno* 
of our eoclesiastical heavens. 

One quality Mr Anderson possesses, the want of wbkb 
in Irving was pemicious — we mean strong manly common 
sense. An old divine was wont to say, Uukt ifyou wanted , 
learning — if you wanted even the grace of God— if you ,| 
wanted anything else, in short, you might get It; btil if 
you want common sense, you will never get it Theno^ 
splendid endowments do not compensate for its want; tk 
most extensive and bitter exporienoe docs not oommui^dttP \ 
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fL Tkm p0€k£t-map ot omui Mr Aaderson always oarries 
about with hiiu ; and next to the ineHtimahle dkine chart, 
■hioh na Hian values more, it has been his most valuable 
4iieolory» and has saved him harmless where many have 
wuk ta rain, either been inflated and burst by vanity, or 
itifiened into salt statues of pride, or gone down the steep 
p^Mses of semi-epiritual semi-sensual destruction. In isead- 
iag Mr Ajiderson's w^rks, and particularly his volume of 
sermons issued a few years ago, their main characteristic 
appeus to be akin to Uus—^gorous, independent, yet cau- 
iious jodgment. Tike volume contains in it, besides many 
artistao merits and littfaxy beantieis» some highly finished 
passages both of reasoning, of fancy, of sarcasm, and of 
practical appeal. There is, for example, a description of 
the hypocrite, which mi^t hare come from Foster's pen. 
Passages of similar power ha? he sprinkled throughout his 
^ Good Works ' ob the * Duty of loving Qod,' on the * £yil of 
Sin,' and on the <J2eunion of Cliristian Friends in the 
Heavenly World.' From this last, throughout a piece of 
£oe fitncy and feeling, we quote the /ol lowing touch of real 
genius: — *^lany a mother will not find her son in heaven, 
and jet the Sarionr will make her happy ; there can be no 
ffiei in the Paradise ^ Q«d, no not even for a perished 
son. She oould not now endure him, and Christ will bring 
her some other woman's child, who has been seeking for 
his motk^ in vain, and He will say * Woman, behold thy 
SOD,' and to him * Behold thy mother,' and the wounds of 
the beartB^f both anil be healed.' Nothing can be a simpler, 
jet nothing a finer application of our Saviour's dying 
words. 

We think, indeed, that if Mr Anderson, in his published 
works, had been less of a -controversialist, and more of an 
atterer of sweet, musical, and poetical thoughts, such as 
this we have now quoted, his fame as a writer had been 
greater than it is. How soon polemical writings die I 
No one .seeks to preserve them, after a certain date, any 
B2ore than to prop up a fallen thistle or thorn; but let a 
flower or a hedge of roses begin to totter to its fiill, every 
passing beggar will become its patron, and discover that 
there is in his heart some dim instinct of beauty unknown 
even to himselt Thus Clarke's a priori argument (sup- 
posing its credit to fall) would fall amid utter silence, while 
an attack on the ' Romeo and Juliet ' of ShiJupeare would 
make thousands eloqaent, whose very tongues had bfian 
problematical before, Miany even of Protestants would 
mourn less vhe want of ChiUingworth's work than that of 
some of the sublime hymns of the Catholic Litany, such as 
the Disi Jrae ; and so we would cheerfully have wanted 
some of Mr Anderson's defences against those who thought 
him heCerodoz on the points of the * organ ' and the < per- 
sonal reign,' rather Uuui those numerous tender and bean- 
tiftU passagea, which illustrate in an uncommon way points 
common to all Christians. 

Mr Anderson, as a writer, is noted for nerve, contempt 
of conventionalities, and daring selection of all the worcUi, 
thoughts, and images which will serve bis purpose, cuUed be 
they from whatever quarter — from earth, air, sea, heaven, 
or that * other place. He kuows tliat a true though^ like 
a true prism, will reflect lights of all kinds and from every 
quarter. Yon occasionally find him recol ecHng but never 
imitating other writers. They are in, but not on and oo^ 
his eye. Strong and startling as he is sometimes in his 
expressions, he is seldom wrong in his conclusions. We 
hear of writers — 

* Ne'er lo sure our (kronr to create, 
A« vhen they tread the brink of all we hate.* 
Mr Anderson is one of this class. He drives his chariot 
aloi^ the brink of a whole chain of precipices, with a sue- ! 
cejs as perfeet as the way is perilous. He seems to love ' 
thnt bordeiwland between truth and error — loves the giddy I 
excitement of looking down profound gulfs, and those 
few but precious flowers which bloom and tremble over ' 
tiie abyss. As jrau ace about to oall liim an Arminian, he 
turas roand and .thcows a hUuh of Calvinism in your ftsice ; : 
as you are about to charge him with leaning to ' universal 
salvation,' he so paints perdition th<ityQtt seem to hear the • 
xoar of its sleepless fires, and the tossing of the victims on 



the unmade beds of despair. He does not couEider him- 
self bound to reconcile apparently opposite truths, though 
he is bound to believe both. He cannot cast a bridge be- 
tween Ayr and Arran, but he knows that some god or 
giant yet may. 

Mr Anderson, as a preacher, has a great variety of styles 
and manners. He can be, and is, either practical or pro- 
found — either minute or abstract — either too plain to be 
pleasant, or too rich and powerful to be plain — either calm 
•or vehement— either commonplace or original. We assists 
ed him lately, and were much interested in the whole ser- 
vices of the day. His congr^ation is very large, and is 
almost — thanks to him — the l^ singing congregation in 
Scotland. It was thrilling, almost to the sublime, to bear 
their morning psalm. His prayers were minute, compre- 
hensiwe, and earnest ; his sermon, though not in his highest 
▼ein, was interesting and forcible. But the most striking 
part was his table-service. During the consecration prayers 
he holds the elements in his hand. While holding the 
cnp and praying for the coming of Christ— dark, solemn, 
jwarthy as lie stood — he reminded u:> of the * King's cup- 
bearer/ The large assembly seemed eating and drinking 
eonscionsly under the shadow of the coming chariot; and 
if the morning psalm approached the subiinie, the evening 
anthem, sung by the whole congregation standing, exceed- 
ed it, and rose to the sublime of dreams, when our vision 
of the night is heaven. 

Mr Auderson^s delivery does not add at all to the im- 
{)ression of his matter. It is rather slow and drawling; 
bis accent and pronunoiatbn are of Kilsyth in the last Gen- 
try ; his tone is ratiier nasal, his gesture ungraceful. When 
he rises, however, into his true power, all this is forgotteu 
in the animation, the foscefiil bursts, the impassioned truth 
of a genuine natural orator. The air of eld, too, which 
l)reathes around his style, language, appearance, and ad- 
dress, adds a tart peculiarity to Uie whole, and you are 
oarried back to the days of Cameron and Ren wick. What 
a hill-preacher would he have made, as the enemy was 
coming up, or as a thunderstorm was darkening over the 
heads of the assembly ! 

As a public and platform man, William Anderson exerts 
great power in Glasgow. Every one believes him sincere, 
and every one knows him to be one of the ablest, readiest, 
and radest of speakers. Here, too, all his strength, im- 
petuosity, and earnestness, are under the control of discre- 
tion and sound judgment His appearance is singular, if 
not fine. His features are plain, his &ce is slightly mark- 
ed with the smallpox, his complexion is dark, but his eye, 
ftom its expression of blended sagacity and benevolence, 
redeems the whole. In private he is homely, social, kind ly, 
taW of nuitter, especially of anecdote and incident illustra- 
tive of life and character — proner to praise than blame — 
and, with all his sagacity, simple as a child. Music and 
infhncy are the two mild hobbies he loves to ride, and long 
may he ride them I Like many other men of mark, he has 
had to fight his way. He was long a wond^r unto many. 
The foolish laughed at, the malignant defamed, the hyper- 
critical underrated him, and &om his peers he received 
little sympathy or support But, like all the brave, ho 
struggled on, and was rewarded with victory. His popu> 
larity, at first excited by the eccentricities, was at last al- 
lowed calmly to rest on the excellence of his preaching and 
character, * Those who came to laugh remained to pra> ,' 
personal and party prejudice was gradually subdued, bis 
oddities mellowed and softened with time, and we may now 
as safely as we can conscientiously declare, that the United 
Presbyterian Church, with all its host of talented men, pos- 
sesses scarcely one who equals in genius, and very few who 
surpass in talent, plain, strong, gifted William Anderson. 

We mav just add that Mr Anderson, although not dis- 
jtinguishea for pastoral visitation, is most exemplary in 
waiting .on the sickbed. We heard recently a rather amus- 
ing anecdote of him. Seme person called, complaining that 
he had been eighteen years a member of his congregation 
and had never been visited by his minister. * You should 
be very thankful,' replied Mr Anderson. * How that, tir ? ' 
rejoined Mr B. *1 never visit any but those in whose 
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houses God has entered by afflictioiL It seems jou have 
been eighteen years without affliction in your family ; few 
are so highly pririlegod. I trust other eighteen years may 
elapse ere I be in your house, sir. Good morning, Mr B/ 
So may all querulous B.s or blockheads be treat^ I 



CHRIST-LIKE. 

BT MBS CHILD. 

To-day is Christmas. For several days past, cart-loads 
of evergreens have gone bv my windows, the pure snow 
failing on them, soft and still as » blessing. To-day 
churches are wreathed in evergreen, altars are illumi- 
nated, and the bells sound joyfully in Oloria Excelm, 
Throngs of worshippers are going up to their altars, in the 
Greek, Syrian, Armenian, Roman, and English churches. 
More than 1800 years ago, a poor babe was bom in a 
stable, and a few lonely shepherds heard heavenly voiees, 
soft warblmg over the nnoonlit hills, proclaiming ' peace 
on earth, and good will towards men.' Earth made no 
response to the ohoms ; it always entertains angels un- 
awares. When the Holt One came among them, they 
mocked and crucified him. But now the stars, in their 
midnight course, listen to millions of human voices and 
deep organ-tones straggling upwards, vainly striving to 
express the hopes and aspirations which that advent con- 
centrated from the past and prophesied for the future. 
From east to west, fh>m north to south, men chant 
hymns of praise to the despised Naaarene, and kneel in 
worship before his cross. How beautiful is this universal 
homage to the principle of love ! — that feminine principle 
of the oniverse, the inmost centre of Christianity. It is 
the divine idea which distinguishes it from all other re- 
ligions, and yet the idea in which Christian nations evince 
so little faith, that one would think they kept, only to 
swear by, that gospel which says < Swear not at all.' 

Centuries have passed, and through infinite eonflkt have 
* ushered in our brief to-day ; ' and U there peace and good 
will among men P Sinoeiie faith in the words of Jesus 
would soon fulfil the prophecy which angels sung. But 
the world persists in saying, * This doctrine of unqualified 
forgiveness aud perfect love, though beautiful and holy, 
cannot be carried into practice now / men are not yet pre- 
pared for it.' The sanM spirit says, < It would not be safe 
to emancipate slaves ; they must first be fitted for freedom.' 
As if slavery ever eould fit men for freedom, or war ever 
lead the nations into peace ! Tet men who gravely utter 
these excuses, laugh at the shallow wit of that timid 
mother who declared that her son sheuM never venture 
into Uie water till he had learned to swim. 

Those who have dared to trust the principles of peace, 
have always found them perfectly safe. It can never prove 
otherwise, if accompanied by the declaration that such a 
course is the result of Christian principle, and a deep 
friendliness for humanity. Who seemed so little likelv 
to understand such a position as the Indians of North 
America P Tet how readily they laid down tomahawks 
and scalping-knives at the feet of William Penn ! With 
what humble sorrow they apologised for killing the only 
two Quakers they were ever known to attack ! * The men 
carried arms,' said they, * and therefore we did not know 
they were not fighters. We thought thev pretended to be 
Quakers, because they were cowards.' The savages of the 
East, who murdered Lyman and Munson, made the same 
excuse. * They carried arms,' said they, * and so we sup- 
posed they were not Christian missionaries, but enemies. 
We would have done them no harm, if we had known thoy 
were men of Gkxi.' 

If a nation could but attain to such high wisdom as to 
abjure war, and proclaim to all the earth, * We will not 
fight, under any provocation — if other nations have aught 
against us, we will settle the question by umpires mutu- 
ally chosen,' think yon that any nation would dat4 to 
make war upon such a people P Nay, verily, they would 
be instinctively ashamed of such an act, as men are now 
ashamed to attack a woman or a ehild. Even if any were 
found mean enough to pursue such a course, the whole 



civilised world would cry fie upon them, and, by ttnivensl 
consent, brand them as poltroons and assassins. Aad 
assassins they would be, even in the common aoceptatioo of 
the term. I have read of a certain regiment OT*defed1v 
march into a small town (in the Tyrol, I think), i^ 
take it. It chanced that the place was settled by a eolsif 
who believed the gospel of Christ, and proved their (Utfc 
by works. A courier n'om a neighboaring village tnfbn»ed 
them that troops were advancing to take the town. Tbe^ 
quietly answered, < If they will take it, they must.* S«!- 
diers soon came riding in, with colours flying, and fifs 
piping their shrill defiance. They looked round for m 
enemy, and saw the farmer at his plough, the blackimitk 
at his anvil, and the women at their chums and spinniof- 
wheels. Babies crowed to hear the music, and boys na 
out to see the pretty trainers, with feathers and br%i)t 
buttons, Uhe harlequins of the nineteenth century.' Of 
course, none of these were hi a proper position to be shot 
at. * Where are your soldiers P' they asked. ' We hate 
none,' was the brief reply. ' Bnt we have come to tdie 
the town.' ' Well, friends, it Ties before yon.' *B«t b 
there nobody here to fight P * * No ; we are all Christiam.' 
Here was an emergency altogether unprovided for by tke 
military schools. This was a sort of resistance wtd^ bo 
bullet could bit ; a fortress perfectly bomb-proof. The 
commander was perplexed. * If there is nobody to ligfci 
with, of course we cannot fight,' said he ; Mt b irapossAic 
to take such a town as this.' So he ordered the horses te 
be turned about, and they carried the human anin^ oat 
of the village, as guiltless as they entered, and perchance 
somewhat wiser. 

This experiment on a small scale indicates bow easy it 
would be to dispense with armies and navies, if men eolt 
had faith in the religion they profess to believe. Whea 
France lately reduced her army, England imme^atdy 
did the same ; for the existence of one army creat« tie 
necessity for another, unless men are safely en&eoneed in 
the bomb-proof fortress above mentioned. 

The doctrines of Jesus are not beautiful abstraetioos, bet 
living, vital truths. There is in them no elaborate cales- 
latioQ of consequences, but simply the divine impulse it- 
tered. They are few and simple, bnt infinite in s^rit, 
and of universal application. Like the algebraic X, they 
stand for the unknown quantity, and, if consolted arigbt, 
always give the true answer. The world lias been dehiged 
with argumeuta about war, slavery, &c., and the wisest 
product of them all is simply an enlightened appiicitifn 
of the maxims of Jesus. Faith in God, love to man, ssd 
action obedient thereto— from these flow idl that betesR 
to order, peace, and progress. Probably, the lawsby whiefc 
the universe were made, are thus reducible to three in one, 
and all varieties of creation are thence unfolded, » sU 
melody and harmony flow from three primal notes. <3od 
works synthetically. The divine idea goes forth anddolbes 
itself in form, from which all the infinity of forms are 
evolved. We mortals see truth in fragments, and try to 
trace it upwards to its origin by painful analysis. lotins 
there is no growth. All creation, all life, is evohed fcf 
the opposite process. We must reverence truth. Ve 
must nave that faith in it, of which action is the appropri- 
ate form ; and lo, the progress which we have soogbt fbr 
so painfully, will unfold upon us, as naturally as tl^ seed 
into blossoms and fruit. 

I did not mean to preach a sermon. But the evergreens, 
and the music from neighbouring churches, carried nw 
back to the hill-sides of Palestine, and my spirit iuvoIm- 
tarily began to ask. What response does earth now give 
to that chorus of peace and good will P 

It matters little that Christ was not bom on that dsf 
which the church has chosen to commemorate his fairtii. 
The associations twined around it for many centuries h»z 
consecrated it to my mind. Nor am I indifierent to the 
fact, that it was the old Roman festival for the birth «( 
the sun. As a form of their religious idea, it is intefpst- 
ing to me, and 1 see peculiar beauty in thos ideutlfif^ 
the birth of the natural sun with the advent of the 9m of 
Righteousness, which, in an infinitely higher setiM^ «&- 
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lif^tens and TWifies the nations. The learned argue that 
C3irist was probably bom in the spring ; because the Jewish 
people were at that season enrolled for taxation, and this 
was tha bo«»iness which carried Joseph and Mary to Beth- 
lehem ; and because the shepherds of Syria would not be 
watching their flocks in the open air daring the cold 
months. To these reasons, Swedenboigians would add 
snotber; for, aeoording to the doctrine of coirrespondence 
unfolded by their 'illuminated scribe/ spring corresponds 
to peace — that diapason note from which all growth rises 
in harmonious order. 

But I am willing to accept this wintry anniversary, and 
take it to ray heart. As the sun now begins to return to 
us, so may the truth and love which he typifies gradually 
irradiate and warm the globe. The Romans kept their 
festival with social feasts and mutual gifts ; and not a few 
of our windows are to-day filled with various fonns of 
luxury and splendour, to tempt the wealthy, who are mak- 
ing up Christmas boxes for family and friends. Many are 
tfa^ rich jewels and shining stuffib this day bestowed by 
affection or vanity. In this I have no share ; but if I were 
as rich as John Jacob Astor, and not so fbarfiil of poverty 
as he is said to have been, I would this day go direct to 
the shop of Baronto, a poor Italian arUst, purchase's!! lie 
bas^ anid give freely to every one who enjoys forms of 
beauty. There are hidden in that small obscure workshop 
ssme little gems of art. Alabaster nymphs, antique uras 
of agate, and Hebe vases of the costly Verd de Prato. There 
is something that moves me strangely in those old Grecian 
forms. They stand like petrified melodies from the worid's 
youthful heart. 1 would like to buy out Baronto every 
Chnstmas, and mix those * fair humanities of old religion' 
with the Madonnas and Saviours of a more spiritual Ume. 

A friend of mine, who has no money to spend for jewels 
or silks, or even anti<|ue vases, has employed his Chnstmas 
more wisely than this ; an<i in his action, there is more 
angelic UMisic, than in those divine old statues. He filled 
a large basket full of cakes, and went forth into our most 
miserable streets, to distribute them among hungry chil- 
dren. How little dirty faces peeped after him, round street 
comers, and laughed from behind open gates ! How their 
eyes sparkled as they led along some shivering barefooted 
urchin, and cried out, ' This little boy has had no cake, 
sir!' Sometimes a greedy lad would get two shares by 
false pretences ; but this was no conclusive proof of total 
depravity, in children who never ate cake from Christmas 
to Christmas. No wonder the stranger with his basket ex- 
cited a prodigious sensation. Mothers came to see who 
it was that had been so kind to their little ones. Every 
«ae had a story to tell of health ruined by bard work, oif 
sickly children, or drunken husbands. It was a gemdne 
autpoaring of hearts. An honest son of the Bmersid Isle, 
who stood by, rubbing his head, exclaimed, 'Did eyes ever 
se« the like o' that P A jintleman giving cake to folks he 
don't know, and never asking a bit o* money for the same ! ' 
Alas, eighteen centuries ago, that chorus of good will 
was sung, and yet so simple an act of sympathising kind- 
•ess astonishes the poor ! 

In the course of his Christmas rambles, my friend enter- 
ed a house occupied by fifteen families. In the comer of 
one room, on a heap of rags, lay a woman with a babe, 
three days old, without food or fire. In another very small 
apartment, was an aged, weather-beaten woman. She 
pointed to an old basket of pins and tape, as she said, * For 
sixteen years 1 have carried that basket on my arm, through 
the streets of New York ; and often have I come home 
with weary feet, without money enough to buy my supper. 
But we must always pay our rent in advance, whether we 
have a loaf of bresd to eat or not.' Seeing the bed with- 
out clothing, her visiter inquired how she slept. * Oh, the 
house is very leaky. The wind whtsUes through and 
through, and the rain and snow frequently come driving 
in« When any ef us are sick, or the weather is extra 
cold, we lend our bedding, and some of us sit up while 
others get a nap.' As she spoke, a ragged little girl came 
in to say, 'Mammy wants to know whether you will lend 
her jour fork ?' * To be sure, I will, dear,' she replied, in 



tl:e heartiest tone imaginable. She would have been less 
generous bad her fork been a silver one. Her visiter 
smiled as he said, ' 1 suppose you borrow your neighbour's 
knife in return for your ferkP' 'Oh, yes,' she replied, 
' and she is as willing to lend as I am. We poor folks must 
help one another. It is all the coaifbrt we have.' Thekind- 
hesLTted creature did not know, perhaps, that it was pre- 
cisely such comfort as the angels have in heaven ; only 
theirs is without the drawback of physical Buffering and 
limited means. 

I have said that these families, owning a knife and fork 
between them, and lending tbeir bedclothes after a day of 
toil, were always compelled to pay their rent in advance. 
Upon adding together the sums paid by each, for accommo- 
dations so wretched, it was found that the income from 
that dilapidated building, in a filthy and crowded street, 
was greater than the rent of many a princely mansion. 
This mode of oppressing the poor is a crying sin. A be- 
nevolent rich num could not make a better investment of 
capital, tlian to build tenements for the labouring class, 
and let them on reaaonable terms. 

This Christmas tour of observation has suggested to 
my mind many thoughts concerning the present relations 
of labour and capital. But 1 forbear; for I see that this 
path, like every other, ' if you do but follow it, leads to 
the end of the world.' I had rather dwell on the perpetual 
efforts of Divine Providence to equalise what the selfish- 
ness of man strives to make unequal. If the poor have 
fewer pleasures than the rich, they enjoy them more keen- 
ly ; if they have not that consideration in society which 
brings with it so many advantages, they avoid the irksome 
slavery of conventional forms ; and what exercise of the 
benevolent sympathies could a rich man eojoy, in making 
the most magnificent Christmas gift, compared with the 
beautiful self-denial which lends its last blanket that 
another may sleep P That there should exist the n^eeuity 
for such sacrifices, what does it say to as concerning the 
structure of society, on this Christmas day, nearly two 
thousand years after the Advent of Him who said, ' God 
is your father and all ye are brethren P' 

A WORD TO YOUNG MEN. 

Tbb operations of the Spirit of God on the hearts of men 
are of immeasurable interest and importance. Many seem 
not to realise the nature of the Spirit's operations, the 
poMibility always of resisting, and the great danger of 
queoohtng that light of God in the soul. How many young 
men could I name here, once thoughtful, now stupid.' 
Where are those young men who were so serious, and who 
attended the inquiry meeting in our last revival P Alas ! 
have they quenched the Holy Spirit P Is not this the case 
with you, yonng man ; with you, young woman P Have 
not you Quenched the Spirit until now your mind is dark- 
ened and vour heart wofiilly hardened P How long ere 
the death-knell shall toll over you, and your soul go down 
to hell P How long before you will lose your hold on aii 
truth, and the Spirit will have left you utterly P But let 
me bring this appeal home to the hearts of those who have 
not yet utterly quenched the light of God in the soul. Do 
you ind that truth sUll takes hold of your conscience— that 
God's word flashes on your mind — that heaven's light is 
not yet utterly extinguished, and there is still a quivering 
of conscience P You hear of a sudden death, and trembling 
seises your soul, for you know that another blow naay single 
out you. Then, by all the mercies of Gk>d, take care what 
you de. Quench not the Holy Ghost, lest your sun go down 
in everlasting darkness. Just as you nuy have seen the 
sun set, when it dipped into a dark, terrific, portentous 
thundmr cloud, so a benighted sinner dies! Have you 
ever seen such a death P X)ying, he seemed to siok into 
an awAil ckmd of fire, and storm, and darkness. The scene 
was fearful, like a sun-setting of storms, and gathering 
clouds, and rolling thunders, and forked lightnings. The 
clouds gather low in the weat — the spirited storm rides ou 
the blast — bek:hing thunders aeem as if they would cleave 
the solid earth— behind such a fearful cloud the sun drops. 
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and all is darkness ! So have I seen a sinner give up the 
ghost and drop into a world of storms, and howling tem- 
pests, and flashing fire. Oh, how unlike the setting sun of 
a mild summer evening ! All nature seems to put on her 
sweetest smile as she bids the king of day adieu. So dies 
the saint of Ood. There may be paleness on his lip and 
cold sweat on his brow, but there is beauty in that eye and 
iflory in the soul. I think of a woman, JMt converted, 
when she was taken siek— brought down to the gatei of 
death— yet was her soul full of heaven. Her voice was the 
music of angeh, her countenance shone, her eye sparkled 
as if the forms of heavenly glory were emliodied in her 
(lying features. Nature at last sinks— the momt>nt of death 
has conoe — she stretches out her dying bands and hails the 
waiting spirit-throng— * Glory to God !* she cries, *I am 
coming — I am coming ! ' Not going, observe—she did not 
say, *• I am going,'— but, * I am coming !' But right over 
agamst this, look at the sinner dying. A frightful glare 
is in his countenance, as if he saw ten thousand demons ! 
As if the setting sun should go down into an ocean of storms 
—to be lost in a world charged with tornadoes, storms, and 
ieath \ Young man, you will die just so if you quench the 
Spirit of God. Jesus himself has said—* If ye will not be- 
lieve, ye shall die in your sins.' Beyond such a death, there 
is an awfol hell. — Pimne}^ 



CHIPS FROM MY LOG. 

No. XIV. 

\N0THKIfc8ArL UP THK nOOOiY — aOMFWABn BOUNO— PA8SA0R 
DOWN TilE BIVRB — INOIDKNTS OV TUB VOYAOB. 

With a notice of a second excursion up the river, I shall 
lose roy reminiscesces of Calcutta. A young gentleman 
of our aequaintance having hired a bolio for the purpose 
of going by water to Rishnagur,. the captain and. I deter- 
mined to give him a convoy a part of the way. We 
started one afternoon about the time of high-water, and, 
with the help of a fair wind and eight oars, our boal 
stemmed the ebb-tide till near Serampore, where, tha 
wind having died away, we anchored to await the flood. 
Before midnight, we were again under weigh, and the 
boatmen kept up such a noise, by singing at their oars, 
that I eould get no sleep — the bard benches of tfae^ bolio 
not being, at the best, very favourable to repose. Eariy 
in the naorning we anchored at Cbinsurah, formerly a 
Dutch settlement, but now in the possession of Ihe Eng- 
lish, and at daybreak we landed and had> a walk through 
the towB^ while our servant was looking out for something 
to eat. Returning to the boat, we break fwOed on bread, 
milk, and eggs, which last we bought at the rate of four- 
teen for two annas (threepence), from an old woman that 
was sitting selling them under a trte. At nine a'clock, 
set sail with a fair wind and tide^ the captain and I hav- 
ing engaged a dinghy to follow aodr take us back when ve 
should leave our companion. Two milesabove Cbinsurah. 
we passed Hooglv, and, » little fevtber on, Bandel. The 
sailing was dcligbtfol. The smooth surface of the river 
was enlivened by numerous beets, from the light dinghy 
and handsome bolio to the great unshapely Mur, or 
oargo-boat of tbe up-eounlry. The banks presented 
Hindoo villages with their pictiirescpie ghauts and etim- 
deels (small temples or pagodas), with crowds of natives 
at their daily semi- religious ablutions, the females being 
conspicuous from their light floating drapery and the pro* 
fusion of ornaments about their wrists^ ears, and noses. 
Occasionally a fine English residence was seen beside a 
sugar or indigo factory ; and lining the river on each side 
was the luxuriant tropical vegetation, an>ong which lofty 
palms, wide-spreading shady banyans, feathery tamarinds, 
ragj^ed -leafed plantains, clumps of slender bamboos, leaf- 
less trees covered with large red flowers, and others not 
known to me, were chiefly distinguished. Then the clear 
sunny sky, and the gentle cooling south wind, made our 
voyage extremely pleasant. At a place called Terbonee, 
we saw an elephant standing in the river and throwing 
water over his body with his long trunk. Farther up we 



passed Nya Serai, where a chain bridge is thrown over » 
tributary of the river. Near this place, and at one o'tlo^ 
the * bore' passed us, that is, the flood- tide advantimr «itli 
great velocity in the form of a large wave, or series of 
waves. Bores occur only at spring-tld<»s, and are worst 
about the equinoxes and during tbe south -west monsoon, 
when they are suflSciently strong to break laiige ship s from 
their moorings, and do much damage. 1 afterwards ascer- 
tained that this one pissed Calcutta at a quarter past 
eleven, and Nva Serai being about thirty- five miles from 
Calcutta, the tide wave must have advanced at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour. 

As we proceeded upwards, the country became more 
open, and presented fi«*lds of sugar-cane, indigo, he. Still 
farther up, the banks were bare and sandy, and there were 
many indications of the changing course of the river; for 
example, we saw a village at some distance from tbe 
water, with a ghaut or landing-place attached to it, which 
the river at some former period must have washed. Be- 
yond I his, we came upon a very barren rf^on ; to^rards tbe 
left a bare sandy track, evidently subject to inundations, ex- 
tended nearly as far as the eye cooW reach. About sub-^ 
down, we passed the mouth of tbe MaUbhanga, one of tbe^ 
three rHers that leave tbe Ganges and unite to form tbe 
Hoogly, the other two being the JeUingbee<and.tfae Bhaa- 
garuttee. During the rainy .season,, the- inland steamers, 
from CalcutU get np to tbe Gauges by the Bhaogaruttee,. 
but, for seven months of the year., they have to go dowa 
the Hoogly, and thence by s^a to the Megna, tbeeasten^ 
most branch of the Ganges flowing past Daces. 

About seven o'clock the wind died away» and^ tlie tide 
being against us, we brought up below Santipore. Tbe 
night was clear and beautiful, and after some music (our 
friend having a violin with lum) and a supper of bread asd 
cheese,, we wrapped our greatcoats about us, and stretched 
ourselves on the seats and boxes in ihe bolio ; but, before 
we could compose ourselmes to sl^ep. the scene changed. 
h small cloud, that was just visible in tbe south west 
wheU'We turned in, had spread rapidly over the sky, emit- 
ting abwdance of silent lightning. At length a peal of 
thunder was heard, and our boat was struck with a blast 
of wind so fierce and sudden that it seemed tbeeontact of 
a solid body. This was tbe openwg note of a most ter- 
rific turmoil. The rain poured in Untnts; liffbtnmg 
flashed incessantly, illuminating the black beav^ sky, and 
seeming to run along the ground in every direction. Tbe 
fiirious gusts of wind raised such waves that tbe boat was 
in great danger of being swamped^ and, the cable baring 
parted, we drifted over the river. The Mussulman boat- 
men cried out to * AUab ' for aid ; and the crashing 
thunder so mixed itself up with Ihe noise of the wind, and 
rain, and waves, and cries, as to make a most chaotic 
sound. Very soon, however, it all paaaed away, and left 
the sky clear and the water calm as before. Early next 
morning we rtsumed our voyage, and want up to near 
Culna, where, the captain not being able to afford naore 
time, we left our oompanion^ and betook ourselves to the 
dinghy in order to return. In repassing Santinore, we 
sent on share fos somatbing to eat; but the people being 
Hindoos, and our servant a Musaulman, he had to wander 
about for an houi before he could get so much as a jar of 
milk. Vortunately^ we had some bread with us, and ob 
this, wilb tbe milk, we made an excellent breakfrat. 
About the middle of the day we were overtaken by a beafj 
squall, in wbiob, as the dinghy afiforded but indiffereat 
skelter, we got a good wetting; and although the wind 
was fair, there was too much of it for us to take advantage 
of, and we bad to make laat till it moderated. Whirl- 
winds of sand, contrasting strongly with the black clouds 
beyond, were raised from the banks, and the rain fell so 
bitterly cold, that our poor dinghy-wallahs were slmast 
benumbed. When the sqoal I was over, the tide beinff^ tkeo 
against us, we got a rope fixed to the top of the ooat^ 
mast and towed her along— a common method of navigat- 
ing wherever the banks of the river are sufficiently gmh 
and level to afllbrd towing-paths. Walking past a p^toa 
called Sooksaugar, we c«?|,ftj|ppBya,^it>\gl Hi^df^^ 
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raaJes drawing vater from the n^er, and, on seeing as, 
thtj scampered off as if oar proximity had been dangerous ; 
had we toDcbed their jars, they would have looked upon 
them as poUated and unfit for further use. At this vil- 
lage there was an indigo factory, and a beautiful little 
tt'mple among the trees, and near this we saw a large 
elepiMAt plodding along with two men on his back, and 
stopping occasionally to poll down branches from the 
trees with his trunk. About eight p.m. we anchored off 
the little town called Hoog^y, and spent the night on the 
bare boards of the dinghy — a bed hard and comfortless 
enough. The night was clear and calm, but very cold. 
Before daylight, next morning, we again set out, passed 
Cbinsarah without stopping, and at seven o'clock arrived 
at Ghanderaagore, a town belonging to the French, as 
seen by the tri-coloured flag waving over a square tower 
in the centre. Here we stopped an hour, and got some 
bread, milk, and rice, for breakfast. Between Ohander- 
na^re and Serampore (ten or twelves miles) the river is 
very winding, and the banks are covered with native vil- 
lages and English houses. A little below Cbandemagore, 
00 the east side, there is a splendid Hindoo temple co- 
vering with its various boildings a large space of ground. 
When we had got six or seven miles below Serampore, 
the tkie-bore came up, and our dinghy-wallahs made all 
ba&te into a small creek at Bali-Kbal, until the roaring 
foaming wave passed by. The noise of the bore was heard 
long before it reached us, and crowds of natives came 
borrjing down to the river-side, some to get boats into 
places of safety, and others simply to witness the fine 
sight. The wave seldom breaks in the middle of the 
chasnel ; and hence, if boats are brought out from the 
tidea^ and kept wiih their bows towards the advancing 
mass ef water, they commonly get over it in safety. Small 
boats are sometimes dragged up the banks, or into any 
convenient creek, but everything left within high -water 
mark is swept away with violence. After the tide-wave 
b pasty the water continues to rush up with great velocity 
for some time, but, in our case, we bad to wait only about 
an hour till the ebb commenced along the sides ; we then 
set sail, and arrived at the ship a little before sunset. It 
appeared that the squalls and bores had been felt very 
severely among the shipping, several vessels having 
dra^;ed their anchors and got foul of each other ; some 
boats bad also been upset and people drowned ; and the 
officers of our ship had been so alarmed for our safety, 
that, had we not ' cast up ' when we did, they were to 
have sent a boat in search of us in the morning. 

Shortly after this excursion I tell into bad health, and, 
not being willing to risk a hot season in India, I was re- 
iactantly obliged to^ve up my original pr >jects, and seek 
a passage home. Disappointed and unwell, and therefore 
anxiuus to get away from Calcutta, I felt the days as if 
lengthened to weeks, until the ship was ready to sail ; 
and when at length the word was passed forward early 
one morning, ' AU hands unmoor ship,' the clank of the 
windUss was to me the sweetest music. Not being able to 
procure a steam-tug, we could do no more the first day 
than drop down with the tide to Garden Reach, and bring 
vp there for the night ; but, at six o'clock next morning, 
we proceeded downwards in tow of the steamer ' Dwarka- 
■aath/ Before we had gone far, they happened to ap- 
proach too near the banks with us, and the ship grounded, 
having twenty-seven feet water on one side, and only 
thirteen on the other, the ship's draught being nineteen 
feet three inches. Of coarse she heeled over a good deal 
to one side, and, as we were sitting below at breakfast at 
the time, the first intimation we had of the accident, was 
the tea-cups sliding off the table, and the cabin doors fall- 
ing open of their own accord. The towing-ropes had 
parted, but strong warps and chains were immediately got 
out to the steamer, whose full power was then exerted to 
drag 08 off ; and, to make the ship lie over more towards 
the deep water, the large guns were rolled aver to the 
lee side of the deck. Fortunately the tide was still ris- 
ing, jind. after an hoar's work, the steamer got us off 
%aio.' We brought up in the afternoon a little below 



Fultah. Next day we crossed the * James and Mary ' sand* 
one of the most dangerous in the river — we had only 
four fathoms on it at the top of high water ; passed Dia- 
mond harbour at noon, and, when the tide failed us, 
anchored off Culpee. On the fourth day, the steamer 
took us down as far as Cowkolly lighthouse, opposite 
Saugor, and there left us. The following night we an- 
chored near the upper floating light ; and, on the sixth 
day from leaving Calcutta, we passed the outer floating 
light, and discharged our pilot into the ' Fame ' pilot- 
brig. 

The pilot establishment for the river Hoogly is very ex- 
tensive, the staff, consisting of about 150 members, ar- 
ranged in five grades, thus : — 12 branch-pilots, 36 masters, 
50 mates and second-mates, and 50 volunteers. Eight 
brigs, of about 200 tons each, are employed in the service, 
and four of them are kept constantly cruising about the 
sand-heads, on the look-out for ships. These brigs are 
commanded by the branch-pilots. The master-pilots live 
on board ready to take charge of vessels in their turn ; the 
mates act as officers of the brigs, and pilots, when neces- 
sary ; and the volunteers act as leadsmen until they be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with the river. The sand- 
banks in the river are so changeable that they require to 
be surveyed every year, and a vessel is constantly cm- 
ployed in this service, and m making alterations in the 
buoys. 

In eight days we got only 300 miles from the sand-heads ; 
for, being the commencement of the south-west monsoon, 
the wind was light, and consequently ahead ; but worse 
luck followed, for, in the succeeding ten days, we had no 
wind at all, or only occasional light flaws from all points 
of the compass, and we made but 230 miles of southing. 
After this came a period of fifteen days, in which we bad 
light puffs of southerly and easterly winds, interspersed 
with frequent and continued calms, and although we made 
out 490 miles of southing, yet part of this was due to fa- 
vourable currents. This was a very harassing time for the 
sailors, as they had to pull about the yards, set studding- 
sails, and haul them down again, for every change of 
wind ; and this, too, under a burning sun, with the ther- 
mometer ranging from 84 to 90 deg. in the shade, and 
never below 82 deg. even during the night. As a natural 
consequence of such a state of things, fever made its ap- 
pearance in the ship, and, although in most cases it was 
ephemeral and comparatively mild, in one or two it was 
prolonged and rather sorious. After treating eight or ten 
cases, 1 took it myself and got reduced very much. 

In thirty- eight days from the mouth of the Hoogly, we 
crossed the line— a distance that, with good winds, can 
easily be done in a week. After this there were a few 
days of showery weather, with light variable winds and 
calms, and then, in 5 deg. south latitude, we fell in with the 
south-east trades, which we carried, with a slight interrup- 
tion, to 30 deg. The wind was strong and squally, and 
the heavy sea kept the deck constantly flooded, and made 
the ship tumble about very much ; but, after the stagna- 
tion in the bay of Bengal, we were willing to put up with 
anything, so that we might get on. In one week we 
sailed upwards of 1500 English miles. 

From the time that we lost the trades in the Indian 
Ocean, till we got them again in the Atlantic (more than 
a month), our voyage was almost a constant fight against 
heavy seas and westerly gales, relieved now and then by 
a brief calm, or a puff of favourable wind. When south 
of Madagascar, we had a strong gale one night, by which 
our main-yard was broken asunder in the middle, although 
the main course had been stowed and the topsail reefed. 
The spar was sixty feet long, and fifteen inches diameter 
in the middle. Not having another of such a length on 
board, one end of the old one was tongued into a spare 
topmast, and the junction secured by iron hoops. Pui ing 
the few days it took to get ready, the ship was rolling and 
plunging dreadfully, and taking on board immense quan- 
tities of water, the carpenter and his assistants being fre- 
quently deluged by the heavy seas, and then, as soon as 
it was finished, it was sent up, and all its tackle adjusted 
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by moonlight ; bat the ease with which seamen handle 
the heaviest spars of a ship under any circumstances is 
surprising. 

The night before we made the coast of Africa we had 
a specimen of a * white squall/ or one not preceded by any 
gathering of clouds. The day had been fine^ though 
cloudy, and we were going about eight knots an hour, with 
a steady northerly breexe j the barometer, however, was 
falling rather fast, and, confiding in the instrument, the 
captain towards night made them shorten sail and pre- 
pare for a change. A fter sunset, a curious spot of orange- 
coloured light hung for some lime in the north-west ; but 
the general cloudiness began to diu>er8e, the moon ^one 
out, and the evening was so mild and settled that we 
could not help thinking that for once the barometer had 
made a mistake! About nine p.m. I was walking the 
poop with the chief mate, when all at once the breeze 
freshened up and felt parching hot as if from a furnace : 
I fell also as if fine sand were blowing into my eyes. We 
were just remarking how strange the wind was, when it 
drew more ahead, and the sails began to shake. The men 
were immediately called aft to the braces, but, before any- 
thing could be done, the ship was taken flat aback by a 
hard squall from the west. The captain was out instantly : 
* Hard up with the helm,' * dew up,* ' haul down,' ' let 
go the topsail haulyards,' ' brace round the yards,* ' call 
the hands up,' < reef the topsails,' were some of the orders 
heard amidst the din and bustle. Fortunately, the sea 
was pretty smooth, and the ship, having had good way 
upon her, gradually * paid off,' or else the consequences 
would have been serious. Sail was taken off her as ra- 
pidly as possible, till nothing remained but the topsails 
double- i-t>efed. At daylight next morning, the gale hav- 
ing modt>rated, we tacked ship and stood northwards, and 
at noon we were within six miles of the African coast, be- 
tween the Great Fish River and the Keiskama; the 
shore, bare and sandy with hills in the background, and 
white clouds of smoke rising from the level plains. This 
was on tlie 8th of June, and, the season bemg therefore 
winter, we bad nothing to expect but a hard buffet in get- 
ting round this * cape of storms ; ' the royal yards were 
accordingly sent on deck, the studdingsai] gear unrove, 
and everything made snug. For a day or two we derived 
much assistance from a current flowing in a south-westerly 
direction fifty or sixty miles aday, but as thisstrong current 
was opposed to the prevailing winds, it had the effect of 
raising the most magnificent waves that I had ever seen ; 
and, as we could make little headway against such huge 
seas, we kept pretty close in shore all the way round. 
On the 10th we stood into the mouth of Algoa Bay, and 
bad a sight of Elizabeth Town, a cluster of houses built 
ou the sloping shore of the bay — a bare unsheltered-looking 
spot. On the 11th we had a few hours of favourable 
wind, and as we sailed along parallel to, and not many 
miles off, the coast, we had a good view of the shore and 
the craggy mountains inland. After dark we saw several 
large fires on the heights, and, as similar fires had beeu 
visible almost every night, we puzzled ourselves much at 
the time to account for ihem, but afterwards we met with 
a sufficient explanation, which I shall mention by and by. 
On the evening of the 12th we encountered a strong ffale 
from west, and the ship had to be hove-to under double- 
reofed main and mizen topsails ; at night, the immense 
waves were crested with luminous foam, giving to the sea 
a very wild appearance. Working slowly along the coast 
other six days, we then got an easterly wind, which took 
us round Cape Agulhas, the southernmost point of Africa, 
a low sandy tongue of land projecting from a bluff rocky 
cuost. In passing, we saw a ship's mast, the remains of 
a wreck standing out of the water near it. Si>reading our 
wings to the utmost for the fair wind, we sailed rapidly 
along the coast, and in the evening, just after the sun had 
set behind the hills of Africa, we got a sight of Table 
Mountain and the high land of the Cape of Good Hope — 
the rugged outline of the hills, and the perfectly horizon- 
tal summit of the * Table,* being strongly relieved aj^aiust i 
tiie rich orange light of the western bky. It was a fine | 



sight, and everything conspired to put us in a proper mood 
for emoy ing it. The beautiful evening, the fair wind and 
smooth sea, the rapid progress of the ship, and the be- 
lief that here we would bid adieu to foul winds and sUvmy 
weather, and, with a straight course homeward, have 
nothing but pleasant sailing for the remainder of the 
voyage, all tended to raise our spirits and exdte sanguioe 
expectations that were, however, to be grievoaaly disap- 
pomted. 

The Cur wind lasted only one day.. Next forenooa we 
lay becalmed a few miles off the Cape, and in sight of the 
bouses at the top of Simon's Bay. The day following, we 
still had Table Mountain to gaze at, and after this a breeze 
sprung up right ahead, so strong that we bad to take it 
under reefed topsails. A few days after passing the Gape, 
we came up with a schooner, and finding, by means of ^- 
nals, that she had just come from Table Bay, we sent s 
boat on board and got some newspapers. From these we 
learned that on the day we first made the coast of Africa, 
and on the land we first saw (the district between the 
Great Fish River and the Keiskama), a battle had been 
fought with the Kaffirs, in which about five hundred of 
them had been killed. The clouds of smoke that we no- 
ticed rising from the pUuns must have proceeded from the 
scene of action, as the time an^ place exactly correspond- 
ed. From the frequent mention made in the newspapers 
of signal-fires and ourning houses, it was very probable 
that the large fires seen by us nightlv along the coast asd 
or tbe hills were some of those. We found also that the 
w. jck off Cape Agulhas was an American ship, that h&d 
been lost on her way home from Calcutta about the be- 
ginning of the month, and in which seven people had lost 
their lives. 



A CHRISTxMAS HYMN. 

It was the calm and silent ni^ht ! 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Bad Rome tieen lipxiwing ap to mtgiit. 

And now waa queen of land and sea, 
Ko SDond was heard of olashinff wart. 

Peace brooded o*er the Imali'd Uqiuain: 
Apollo, Palhu, Jove, and Mars 

Held undiatnrb*d their ancient relKn, 
In the solemn midnight, 
OeotuTles ago. 

Twas in the cahn and silent night, 

The senator of haugh^ Borne 
Impatient urged his diariot'N fli>;ht, 

From lordly revel rolling home; 
Tnnmphal arclies gleaming swell 

his breast with thoughts of boundless swaj ; 
What reck'd the Romans what befell 

A paltry province ftu* away. 

In the sotemn midnighti 
Geaturieaago? 

Within that province fiir away 

Went plodding home a weary boor; 
A streak of light before him lay, 

Fallen Uirough a half-shut stable-<loor 
Across Ids path. Hepass'd; for nought 

Told what waa going on within: 
How keen the stars, Ids only thought— 

The ahr how calm, and cold, and thin, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries agol 

Oh, strange IndifforenccI low and high 

Drow.scd over common joys and cares; 
The earth wasatUl, bat knew not why ; 

The w(urld was Ust'ning unawares. 
Bow calm a moment may precede 

One that shall thrill the world lor ever! 
To that still moment, none would hoed. 

Hall's doom was linked no more to aerer. 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 

It is the calm and solemn night I 

A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their Joyous pealx abroad, and smite 

The darkness— harmed and holy now ! 
The night that erst no shame liad worn, 

To it a happy name is given : 
For in that stable lay, new-bom. 

The peaceful prhice of earth and hea wn. 
In the solemn midnight. 
Centuries ago! A. 
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ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND 

FOETY-EIGHT. 
Old Fal&er Time, wHh one foot on the apex of thts temt- 
queona ball and tbe other on the borders of Lethe, hath 
strode another blow npon the bell whose pealings eeho 
the knell of jears in the great abyss of eternity. Another 
wrinkle has been added to Uie plaetie brow of oar old 
mother earth ; another link has been welded to Uie chain 
of annual drcnmstanoes, whose first ring was forged when 
chaos died, and long before Tnbal-Cain essayed his canning 
skilL Eigfateen-forty-eight has gone! He was born in 

Cand sorrow; he was cradled in snow, and reeked by 
ting Boreas ; he has tottered from bdng, over a black 
and slippery path, and has sank into the galf of ages on 
a revolution. Strange ftct ! This great world and all thaX 
it inherits, roTolTing in its chainless might— conrsing on 
in the eccentric path, which zodiacal signs and wonders 
point oat by glittering starlight, brongbt eighteen-forty- 
eight, the Is^bom son of Time, to the point where he be- 
gan his reign, and then horled him from his throne. 
Eighteen- forty-ei^t has passed sway, and another year, 
arising from the sleep of the fataris^ has caaghl his robe 
and duulem as he fell, and seated himself opon his throne. 
The Pleiades sparkle in the New Year's croww, and Ononis 
belt is bound around his loins ; the pole-star dances bope- 
fdlly in his yonng e3re8, and the planets sing anthems of 
joy at his advent; but is eighteen-fbrty-eight fbrgotten, 
although he is gone? Ah, no ! for, despite his young and 
hopeful air, there is trouble in the eye and tremblings at 
the heart of his successor. The quiTering agonies of hopes 
&Qd fears live still; the monndngs or triumphal shonts of 
events are Tital yet; the trials, cares, and sorrows of men 
have not departed. Humanity still does, and feels, and 
suffers, and ages yet unborn i^all often revert to the ter- 
rible and eventful year that has just ffeeted away. 

January, 1847, satv a young Arab chief pass from con- 
quest to conquest, and bear the silver standard of Mos- 
lemism triumphantly over the plains of Algieria and Tunis; 
and cunning politicians shook their heads and predicated 
a north-western African empire, of which this second Ismael 
should be chief; but in January, 1848, the crescent had 
Ullen before the lily of Prance, and Abd-el-Kader, the 
prince of ten thousand thousand spears and soaring hopes, 
b^Qt down a captive before the throne of the crafty old 
man whom the world styled King of the French, and who 
glorified himself because of the stability of his power. 

On February 9, scarcely more than the revelation of a 
moon ftom Abd-el-Kader*s fell, he to whom Mahhi Eldin's 
son had done homage, stood up like a proud Canute, and 
commanded that his people should not assemble together 
at a feast; but the people, like the ooean's Waves, heard 
him not, and they came on and on, and they surged and 
roared around the foundations of the throne of France, 
iiad they swept it at last away ; and the old man fled like 
some poor frightened one, and fierce men, that would not 
bive harmed him, broke up the seat on which he had sat, 
anil cast it into the flames. The phantasmagoria of events 
in 1848 made one monthly revolution, and France was a 
republic; and kings, and princes, and prime minister? 
lied away from that land where they had hiaglied to scorn 
the voices of history and men. 

February, 1848, has written upon its broad phylactery 
Grange sentences of wonderment a nd change. On the 1 1 tfa, 
To-Mmny, wtdcli, since tbe days of ancient Rome's disruption, 
hid been a lordling*s fief, became once more a f^ nation, 
aod the grani duke a responsible monarch. On the 1 1 th of 
February, 1848, was granted to Tuscany a representative 
government; and the fires of hope an4 referm biased ap, 
after its long sleep of ages, in the heart of Italy ; and Sicily 
caught the flame as it rolled southwards, and she too would 
be fi-ee. On the 22d, 23d, and 24th, tbe cannon of the 
royal Neapolitans played upon revolted Messina, in answer 
to her cry for f^^om, and the ashes and ruins of her 
buildings buried up the corpses of many people, and cover- 
ed over £400,000 worth of property. It will take busy 
fingers, and long vigiltf, and aching limbs, throngh long 



di^ and nights, to restore the wreck and ruin of these 
three days of warlike game ; bat kings must reign thoagh 
nations should perish ! 

Eighteen-ferty-eight made one other monthly turn upon 
her axle^ and brought us boisterous llffarch ; and with the 
first str^ of its first day the little mountainons canton 
of Neufehatel declared herself independent of Prussia; and 
on tbe Sd, M. Guizot, who had risen finom obscurity, through 
his tne gemns, to be first minister of a mighty nation, 
landed in BriUdn, a ftigitive from Che land of his birth ; and 
on the same day Loijds PhiHppe set fbot npon the same 
shores, an exile for the second and last time in his event- 
ful life. On the 7th, the Duke of Saxe-Ooburg Gotha en- 
deared himsdf to his people by voluntarily granting to 
them a repmsentative govemm^t, freedom of the press, 
and trial by jury. On the 18th, Vienna arose, after thirty 
years of mental bondage and imprisonment, and the arch- 
ohaneellor IfetCemich left in fear his broken web of ty- 
ranny, and the weak emperor fied away, but bore with him 
bis greaiteet enemy, hid own dotard cowardice; and blood 
was thed npon the streets like water, and men with bad 
cries of hope upon thdr lips lay down sflcid died at the feet 
of liberty. On the 18th, the fiery Hans, fh>m the Carpa- 
thiatts to Sclavonia, rose up in th^ anger, and shook their 
battle-blades at Austria's throne, and the feeble oM emperor 
conceded to them the fk^edom which he could not withhold. 
His hand that day had scarcely signed the imperial mis- 
sive of constitutional liberty to Hungary, when tlM burgho^ 
of Berlin rose np also agsinst despotism, and six hundred 
ot them lay weltering in their blood, bdfbre Idie sun went 
down, aHhoagh tbe living ones rejoiced over a promised 
constitution. And on that day, too, tbe Milanese Bgbted 
the fires of rev<^tion upon the Adriatic) and by the waters 
of Como and the Po ; and they drove the remnants of their 
Austrian conquerors flrom their city, after two thousand of 
them lay weltering in their gore. On the morrow, the 
cities of Tenioe, Vicenxa, and Padua, were in open insure 
reotion. On the 23d, Venice had declared herself once 
more a repnbHo. The banners of San Marco were once 
more shaken oat to the breeie of the Adriatie. Europe, 
trembling fai all her parts, sent mutterings up fh>m her 
bosom of liberty, and individuality, and ftiry, and Ihna- 
tidsm ; and Germany's diverse dialeets were heard highest 
in the warlike £n. Holstein, on the 24ch of March, £rew 
off the cable of Denmark ; and Hungary, too impatient to 
parley with her late monarch, declared herself her own 
mistress on the 30th, while, to seal the works of March 
and inaogurate the idea of German unity, a grand na- 
thmol congress met on the 81statFraakfert-on-the-Maine^ 
to discuss tbe question of a united Qermmm parliament. 

April, that month of sun and showers, was full of wars 
asd fightings, and the fear of them filled 1^ public offices 
of London with armed men aad monitions of war - but it 
did not fill tbe souls of legislators with wisdom and plana 
for the melioration of a starving nation. On the 9th, 
Danes and Germans met in fierce conflict on the plitins <i 
Scbleswig, and on the 21st that city wa^ taken by the 
German confederation. On the 26th a new constitution 
was granted to Austria, whose government was to be com- 
posed of tbe king, senate, and chamber of deputies; and 
on tbe 4th of May the French National Assembly met and 
proclaimed the republic of the 24th of February, with its 
motto of * Libertv, Equality, Fraternity ; ' while on the flth, 
Piedmonteee and Austrians met each other again in the 
deadly rift of battle at Verona, and slaoghtered each other 
in hatred because of some old feud, 

Tbe heart grows sad and weary as it recounts the wart 
and fightings of men made after the image of God, made 
to dwell in peace with each other upon the earth, and it 
tarns with a sense d^ relief to other events and scenes. 
On the 11th of March, 1848, the riiips Enterprise and In- 
veftigator, under the command of Sir James B^>ss, departed 
to the Arctic regions in search of &r John Franklin. 
Science, calm amongst the revolutions of nations, turned 
her eyes to the (hr-off regions of the earth, and, leaving 
our hemisphere in the tormoil of change, the savant de- 
parted for the nnexploved regions of natui-e. 
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When we look back on 1848, the first s^anoe of its pro- 
minewt aspect is terrible — the diaruptioii of states ; the 
overthrow of dynasties; the upheaying, on-nishiag of 
frantic men, long uoi^sed to breathe the thoughts that 
stirred them; and tbe base, callous, fiendish yengeance 
aud hatred of reo^eUoniury tyranny. Events wild and dis- 
similar mingle i« the same horoscope. On the Idth of 
May, in the city of Massaniello, Ferdinand, false to every . 
principle «nd promise of honour, lets loose upon his people 
his mercenary Swiss guards and the bmtal la^zaroni. 
' Viva el rey ! ' cried the murderers, as they bore the image 
of the Prince of Peace in their left bosoms, and the dagger 
in their right hands. ' Viva el reyV cried the mountain , 
republicans, as they lent their hired blades to Que of the ' 
foulest massacres that history records ^pon her blushing 
pages. On the 17th, the erratic Austrian emperor sud- 
denly departs .from his pahi^ at Vienna, and, posting west- 
ward, takes up his residence at Innspruck, amongst his 
Tyroleans. More recently, the Austrian emperor has abdi- 
cated in fkvour of his nephew; and the King of Prussia 
has taken upon himself the responsibility of disaolying the 
constitutional assembly, at the same time issuing a new 
constitution of his own firaming, by which freedom of re- 
ligious worship is secured, and the right of the generftljodu- 
cation of the people is guar^teed. On the 19th of M&yj 
Mexico and ihe United States shake hands in peace; the 
one a wounded duellist, the other a robber and bully. 
Eighteen-forty-eight shall be remembered through time Bfi 
the crownipg year of the United States' disgrace. She 
trampled on a weak aister»republic in the Inst of her power 
and cupidity, and placed .a i^an who buys and sells ^ 
brethren in her presidential chi^ir ; but it also sh^l be re- 
membered as her year of hope, for from the ^^rkness of her 
lii.-grace comes forth the cry, • Slavery is falling!' 

In 1848 the baleful fires of insurrection blazed on the 
mountains of grscn £rin, and men looked on aghast as 
tbey watched their mysterious, portentous glow ; and the 
eyes of her sons caught the rejection of their Ught, axid 
they muttered words of deep and direful meaning; but on 
the 27th of May, John Mitchell was sent beyond the seas 
to dwell a convict for fourteen years, by the law which h^ 
had defied and scorned- On the 29th of July his country- 
men rose in Tipperary, with William Smith O'Brien, M.P., 
at their head. On the 6th of August, William Smith 
O'Brien was a prisoner in ICilmainham Jail ; and on the 
23(1 of October, he, and Terrenoe Qellew M'ManijLS, Patriok 
O'Donohoe, and Thomas Francis Meagher, were prisoners, 
condemned to be hanged, beheaded, i^nd quartered. The 
wheel of fate revolved, and the leaders qf a nation's insur- ; 
gents were in chains, and doomed to die* 

But still 1848 was not cured of her tra^ail-pftiiis, for the 
angels of wrath were hanging over the worjd, as they did 
in the Apocalypse, and the yials o^ wrat^ were poured out 
upon her, and blood filled all her Qor^ers. On the 2l8t 
of June, Paris was a battlefield, and on the 24th it was a 
lazar-house. Ten thoosand men lay dead amongst the, 
ruins they had n^ade, and * liberty, Bqmklity, JPraternity' 
wailed over their mangled bodieGt, as a military despotism 
placed its foot upon their graves. 

Raging and roariqg from the Indvs to the Atlantic i 
shores, still came the howls of inhoman war, while the 
birds of summer sung peatfe and love on every bush» and 
the flowers of summer sprung in beavty on every green 
lawn. Britain tracked her Indian way with the blood of 
the Moultanese; Austrians aad Italians destroyed and 
slew each other in suony Italy, and still the cry was, 
' Kill ! ' The former, in her imperial pride, would keep 
her heel upon the neck of Italia, and yet, in her democratio , 
heart, she would be firee. On the 9th and 7th of October, 
Vienna was in insurreotion, and the4)eople and a portion 
of the military murdered Connt I^atour. In November, 
Vienna was besieged by Windiscbgratz and Jellachich ; and 
Blum and Messenhauser, two popular leaders, were mur- 
dered iu oold blood by thie sajrage Croats, at the pommaod 
of the imperial chiefs And, to add to the dUi of humao 
conflict, casM the elements of nature in their power, apd 
the fieroe winds vA waters lashed the rocky shores of 



Scotland on the 18th and 19th of August, ^nd there i 
wailing over the bodies of ninety drowned men when thet 
ftiry was expended. 

On the 24th of August, the Qoean Monanah, lad^i with 
men, and women, and little ones, set out from Jgnglaad'^ 
shores for the world's asylum of the west, and fiill of |M>p^ 
the proud ship flew over her ocean way ; but the fai]is gf 
Carnarvon were illumined that night by a|iother light thaa 
that of moon or stars, and the w(^ of drowning, burning 
human creatures filled her night winds. Oue hundrtii 
and twenty victims perished in the waves, and the bla^ 
ened hull of a mighty ship was their monuments 

On the 27th of September the National Assembly ii 
France decreed that there should be but one legislfttJTfc 
chamber ; and on the 7th of October it decided that by tks 
universal suffrage of Uie people shall be eU^cted the chid 
of the republic. 

In the sixth century, Gregory, bishop of ^°^ ^"^ 
blished a mortal, risible unity in the iChristian Caiird^ 
which gradually stretched out its long, ambitioos anu^ 
and wit£ fire, and foggot, and pains^ ajad penalties, and ael^ 
abnegation, and crafty and labour, bnut up a uniTemi 
hierarchy, before which kings bent the knee and natiooi 
trembled. For long o^turies she stood with ope foot oe 
the Vatican and the other on the summit of ail politjeaj 
systems, and waved the soeptre over the world. Bat os 
the 25th of November, 1848, the Pope, the head of the Ro- 
man Church, fled seoretly away flrom the Quinnal, mod 
took reftige at Gaeta, while his indifferent Aomaos uttaraelj 
deplored his flight Wonderfhl 1848.! 

But 1848, stained with blood and fijjl of agony as it has 
been, has also been fhiitAil of high resolves and glorioot 
hopes. The dawn of a new era has at last begun to Unge 
the horizon of the world's better morning. The song which 
angels sung by night op Bethlehem's plains, when the star 
of the east adorned the horizon of Judea, and Christ the 
Lord was bom, has been heard in 1848, pealing its soft 
sweet refrain above the cries of battle and the groans of 
pain. When democracy and aristoscracy were grappling 
at each other's throats, and the fingers of the amorur 
were tightened round the paralysed limbs of the satrap; 
when political ideas had rent asunder the chords <^ hu- 
manity, and dirided this world into hating and hated sec- 
tions and classes ; the angel, flying oyer the earth, chaqted 
the eternal song, * God hath made of one blood aU nations 
of men !' And there were men on earth who heard the 
song rising high above the orash of thrones and the npf 
hearings of a troubled world, ss^d the^ answered back a 
grateful amen ; and on the 2^ of September, pearly two 
hundred men and women, from our own dear Spotland, so 
fkmed in warlike story ; from England, land of green mea^ 
dows and sweet hedgerows ; from Cambiia, wi4> her yer- 
daot fells; and from Ireland's lovely borders, weatibrth, 
with the white banner of universal peace displayed, to bear 
their testimony in Christ before a bloo4idyed« weeping 
world ; and regal Belgium opened her arms and welconmi 
the pe^oeftil strangers to her kindly breast; and the legU- 
lator, apd the lowly priest, and the savant* and the gra^de^:;, 
and the workman, and doctor of laws, and t|ie matron, muJ 
the maid, came from France, and Spain, and Italy, ao-J 
Hollaod, and Germany, and Liberia, and Ameriea, aixi 
they clasped hands together and planted the standard of 
universal peace at Bmsaels, the city of Waterloo. 

In October, 1848, Lord Ashley, honoured be his name, 
met 182 thieves in the Minories, London, who begged far 
a distant home, in order to escape the misery of oriue. 
The world never saw so wonderftil or sad a spectacle. It 
startled us, and startled the tears teom our. hearts In a 
futvre number we shall give o^r readers a full aooount of 
this wondrous meeting, and of other strange things con- 
nected with it, that live in the deep shade of London. The 
thief-meeting in the Minories shall be one of our longest 
memories of 1848. 

^g^teef^forty-eight, when the suu rose upon the oold, 
frowning morning of thy birth, who would have oonoeiy«4 
of the mysteries that lay hidden beneath the deep oeruleaa 
of thy eye? Dark, impalpable, and quiesoent were the 
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rents that were rerolTing in thy womb. But a revolution 
r this great sphere bath made thee and all thy mysteries 
memory, a retroepection. We hear the wailing of thy 
olce, however, as it sounds from the eternal abyss; we 
^e1 the trembling of thy agonies, as they thrill with the 
Lectrio element of thy vitality, the coming year. A joyous 
reedng can we give to our readers, however, albeit the 
rorld is mourning. May the world*8 worst year and theirs 
e past, mav plenteous harvests make the plains to groan 
i 1 849, and may the swords of warriors be bent to hooks 
3 reap them ; so that peace and plenty may abound, and 
ower with the veil of Ceres the hecatombs piled up by 
t&rsinl848. 



THE CANNON OF THE PALAIS-ROYAL. 

FROM TBI VmUfOH. 

Tpov a beautiful forenoon of spring, when the sun was 
cattering abroad its brightest and most splendid rays, a 
roop of juvenile idlers was playing in the garden of the 
^alftis-RoyaL They hung suspended by the hands upon 
h^ iron nils which surrounded the parterres ; they leaped 
ike squirrels down upon the grass, threw stones at the 
lowers, and now and again contrived to discover some new 
orm of mischief whenever the gardeners had turned their 
Micks. In such circumstances, indeed, everybody knows 
hat the imagination of a mischievous Parisian gamin is 
lever at (kult The Ckrmans, who used to twit the French 
rith ranting couplets and sarcastic refrains, expressive of 
Jie latter's inability to cross the Rhine — the Germans, who 
refused to sell their horses to the imperial cavalry, and 
irho would have refused them spurs and stirrups to boot, 
iave now, however, generously illuminated France with 
Lbe brightest works of their national industry, that is, with 
^ose German lucifbr-matches, which, unlike their solid 
xiAnYifkcturers, blaze up with a little fHction. The gamin 
of Paris, especially, has taken advantage oC and makes a 
^reat use of that bright and flaming invention, and always 
mrries in his pocket a supply, with which he contrives to 
Nork all sorts of mischiefl The leader of the little band 
in the gardens of the Palais-Roval, seizing a fkvourable mo- 
ment when no person observed him, nimbly scaled the ba- 
lustrade, and glided on his hands and knees towards the 
cannon which the sun at mid>day causes to be discharged, 
[t was no more than half-past eleven now ; but between the 
finger and thumb of the young artilleryman beamed a 
ehemioal match, which took upon it to play the part of the 
Bun, and the cannon accordingly made its official detona- 
tion. At the same moment, and at all parts of the city — 
in the lanes, galleries, coffeehouses, and places of business, 
everybody pulled out his watch to verity its exactitude; 
and this dmultaneous operation was followed by a general 
movement of surprise, which was accompanied by the fol- 
lowing tacit reflections : — ' Well, that is singular !' * I be- 
lieved that my watch was a good goer ! * * Eh, what ! am 
I half an hour behind, and my watch a warranted one, 
which oQght not to have varied a minute in a month?' 
' Ay, this b the first time that my Breguet ever fell into 
the same mistake.* The horologers were more astonished 
than anybody else. Nevertheless, the majority of them 
yielded to the three of the cannon's evidence, two or three 
daring spirits only having hardihood enough to advance 
the audacious proposition, that it was the sun which had 
gone wrong. Saving these rare exceptions, everybody who 
bad heard the report of the cannon — makers of time-pieces 
as well as those more simple folks who kept time aocord- 
iof? to thdr pieces — ^gave the long handles of their docks 
&nd watches one half-hour's turn forward on the dials, and 
went about their business again. Of course, there were not 
many people who could be fbund bold enough to impeach 
the infallibility of the sun. 

At the first glance, nobody would believe that anything 
▼ery seriont could accrue fh)m this mischievous trick of 
& child with a match ; but the consequences were never- 
theless very grave and important People cannot with im- 
ponity break off half an hour fh)m the circle of time ; and 
everybody knows that a watch which h addicted to an er- 



ratic course of procedure, and is not very scrupulous about 
its character for vemcity, has frequently involved people 
in errors which were the preludes to numerous accidents, 
and adventures more or less momentous. « 

* Already midday I Waiter, hand me my bill.' These 
words were pronounced by a gentleman who had break- 
fasted at Vefours, and who appeared to be a prey to per- 
plexing thoughts. It was M. D , the banker, whose 

affairs were supposed to be in a flourisliing condition, but 
who had himself for some time been seriously alive to the 
reverse fact, and who knew that now he could no longer 

maintain his credit Bl D left the coffeeroom with 

eager and hasty steps, and, as he walked along, drew fh)m 
his pocket-book a letter, which he now and again regarded 
with an anxious look, and which he had read fbr the 
twentieth time. It ran thus :— * My dear friend — You have 
acquainted me with your disastrous posfition, and you have 
told me that your only hope is in me. Alas ! my own re- 
sources are insufficient to meet the exigency, but I shall 
endeavour (with liule hope, I avow) to find some one who 
shall assist us in this matter. It is possible that I may be 
successful ; and, depend upon it, I shall endeavour to the 
utmost of my power to save you fh)m failure. If I am to 
succeed in realising the sum absolutely necessary at this 
time, I shall do so this morning, and shall bring it to you 
exactly at twelve o'clock, in the Orleans Gallery, where 
you will please to wnit on me. I do not wish to call at 
your house with it, because I wish to spare you the pain 
of a somewhat embarrassing visit If 1 am not there pre- 
cisely at the hour, the game is up ; I shall have failed, and 
you must consequently lose no time in carrying out your 
design of departing. When you have gone out of the way, 
your creditors will be more accommodating. You under- 
stand why I do not wish to be myself the bearer of bad 
news. I do not wish to be seen with you in the critical 
moment, lest my uncle, to whom, I believe, you are due 
some twenty thousand francs, should hear of it, and whose 
avarice would prompt him never to forgive mo, if he sup- 
posed me to have aided in your flight In ca^e of misfor- 
tune dispose of me. Thy fViend indeed, Luoikm B .' 

* Here I am now, at the fatal moment when my fate must 

be decided,' said M. D ^ as he walked hastily up and 

down the gallery. *I have reached the middle of that 
rapid current down which has glided so many fortunes, 
nothing can now arrest me. I have achieved my ruin by that 
vanity which impelled me to conceal my situation when I 
had still time enough to resign myself to an honourable 
fiite. All my plans to sustain myself are cru>he4l under 
foot if Lucien's intervention is impotent If he does not 
bring me a hundred thousand francs, which I am compelled 
to pay to-day, then I am gone.' Whilst he made these 
cruel reflections, the banker looked twenty times at his 
watch, for the hour seemed to glide slowly on, notwith- 
standing his sufferings, and although the departure of each 
minute was to him the flight of hope. The indicator 
marked the hour at last — the IHtal term which scaled the 
fiite of the unfortunate man ; and as he beheld the inexor- 
able sign he felt a cold perspiration burst from his aching 
brain. * The hour, and Lucien not arrived ! Then it is now 
accomplished.' Still the despairing man walked from one 
end to the other of the gallery. He looked at all the pas- 
sages, seemed anxious to leave the plaoe^ and still his foot- 
st^s lingered. It was only when his watch marked 

twenty-five minutes past twelve that the unfortunate D 

hurried from the Palais-Royal. At the same moment his 
friend entered the Orleans Gallery, five minutes before the 
time fixed ; for it was really five minutes less than twelve, 
but the banker had regulated his watch by the report of 
the cannon. 

As D walked fV>om the Palais-Royal, he stepped into 

bankruptcy. A post-chaise had been hired, as a precau- 
tion in case of failure, and he sprung into it and datihed 
off at full gallop, just as Lucien, who had carried him a 
cheque for a hundred thousand francs, was puzzling him- 
self to find some motive for his absence. Would Lucien 
have believed the secret to have lain in that lucifer-iuntch, 
the first effect of which had been a commercial diiMMter I 
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At the same hoar a beai^tiful lady, in most elegant at- 
tire, swept graceAilIy into the passage Delome. She 
made two or three very qnick tarns, and as she did so, an 
obsenret- might easily have remarked upoa her charming 
face an expression of mingled surprise, impatience, and 
anger. * It is very singular,' said she, in a tone of evident 
vexation; * my watch is correct, since I have just received 
it from my watchmakers in the Palois-Royal ; it is ten 
minutes past twelve. M. Leopold ought to have been here, 
to have accompanied me to the museum, and yet he has 
not made his appearance.' 

The surprise, impatience, and tbiger of the lady re- 
doubled each moment, and traly they seemed to have suffi- 
cient cause to do so. Young, beautiful, rich, a widow, and 
surrounded by admirers, Madame de Luceval bad espe- 
cially distinguished fhnn the crowd of her adorers M. I^ 
pold de Versy. She had led him to hope, a little before to- 
day, that she might consent to resume ror him the chains of 
Hymen, and in the meantime she had very willingly ac- 
cepted his arm to visit the exliibition of the Louvre — a pre- 
cious and enviable &vour, which Leopold had accepted 
with gratitude ; and yet, at the hour specified, he had foiled 
to meet her. 

* 1 expected to be outdone in punctuality,* added Madame 
de Lueeval, in a tone of vexation, * but I am mistaken He 
has indeed a sufficiency of presumption ! ' she exclaim- 
ed, tossing her head. * He does not pride himself Upon 
exactitude certainly ; and if he puts off this way, at this 
point of our correspondence, what shall it be when he has 
assumed the title of husband ? M. Luceval had this same 
fault;* and I know what I have suffered. My re-marrying 
only to fiUl into the same meahes would be rather a mono- 
tonous succession of events. I vow that my second hus- 
band shall differ from the first somewhat, and if it is our 
fate that we must suffer all sorts of wrongs and neglects 
fh)m the haughty mesdeurs, 1 shall desire at least the 
benefit of variety.' It will be seen that Madame de Luce- 
val was not very exacting. The watch, consulted for the 
last time, marked eighteen minutes past twelve. * My pa- 
tience is exhausted,' said the beautiful widow. ' The most 
rigorous politeness only acooftU a quarter of an hour to 
your lagtardies, and in this Case, Where I ought to have 
found eager impatience, it is too mtich of me to have ex- 
ceeded that space. To wait any longer would be a loss of 
time indeed.' 

Having said this, Madame de Luceval walked hcm^ and 
Leopold, who arrived, all impatience, ten minutes before 
tlie hour appointed, had plenty of time to cool himself in 
the passage. It was now his turn to indulge in bitter re- 
flections. 'Has she forgotten? Will she come? Is she 
playing with me? Is some other than I the happy be? But 

no, it cannot be .' Leopold paused and pondered for 

a few seconds; then shaking his head dubiously, he ex- 
claimed, 'Ah, these vridows! with them ^person never 
knows how to reckon; they have so mu<£ experience, 
and so much latitude of action.' Four o'clock at kst 
sounded at the Tuilleries. * At least,' said Leopold, with 
a very funt smile, ' I shall find her again at home, where 
she invited me to dine. I shall not have lost more than 
a part of this precious day after all. A dinner, too, al- 
most in UU-aUUt for we shall have nobody with us but 
her deaf old uncle.' Leopold accordingly walked briskly 
to the house of Madame Luceval * 

* My mistress has gone out,' said the maid-servant, as she 
held the door in her hand. 

* Indeed I Then I shall widtfor her; I have done so since 
morning,' said Leopold. 

* But roadame may be very late befbre she returns home,' 
said the femme de chambre, looking down at her pretty 
foot, as she beat lightly oft the ground with it. 

* She always comes home to dinner,' said Leopold. 

* Not always,' said the girl, saucily. * Madame Went out 
just about an hour ago, and she said that she would dine 
in the city.' 

* Qone to put the finish to me ! ' thought Leopold, as he 
walked rapidly and angrily away. 

£ach was as much piqued as the otheir, and. Instead of 



explidning fully, they shut themselves up in the sHenee of 
wounded dignity, which very often destroys the flowers «f 
love. And what was the result of this titde quarrel? JoH 
this — ^that tbe projected marriage was irrevocably bnAei 
up, and that Madame Luceval Sought firom that moment a 
husband whose exactitude would be secure fhim evo-y Hgfai 
suspicion. Who would have anticipated such results fKm 
a cannon discharged before its time — not the sgnal-gm of 
two hostile armies lying grinning at eadi other, or of tw« 
fleets ranged in order of battle, but the insignificant fiuk 
cannon ot the Palais-Royal, fired by aa urchin who wanted 
to mystify the sun with A ludfbr-match ! 

A countryman who had breakfasted that uoihunic aal 
at the same time regulated his watch at Uie PUais-Roysl 
was invited to dine that day at the house of a yotmf toh 
whom he designed to make his wedded wifb, and to who« 
he had promised himself that he should propose the ■»- 
mentous question that same evening, tie had evexj reasoi 
to believff that her consent was not a very doubtAxl matter, 
for he combined in himself all the pre-requirates of ui eli- 
gible match. The letter of invitation Was for six o'dock^ 
and the provincial, who thought that he would lose his cha- 
racter for politeness if he was not at table a quarter befbrv 
the time, presented himself at the bouse of his fatur 
father-in-law, at ten minutes past five. T^ey certainly never 
expected him to arrive so soon, for upon the stair he en- 
countered the good-fiither coming from the cellar, with a 
basket in one hand and a candlestick in the other, wbTbt 
overhead his wife railed at him in a sharp loud v(Hoe, whick 
did not say much for her good-nature. The wife showered 
down the stormy attack, and the husband hurled back the 
stormy defence; and thus the dispute went on, the adverse 
words increasing in tone and sharpness as the coooBbial 
pair drew nearer to each other. At the turn of Uie stair, 
where the provindal stood, he found himself beiweoi the 
wedded adversaries, at the very spot where they met In the 
crisis of the conflict; but he had fh>m this q>ot another 
view of a quarrel which was no less lively, whksh, after 
several apostrophes and replies, ended in a grand erssb ef 
broken porcelam — it was tne daughter of that loviiig pair 
— the damsel to whom his hand was on the point of being 
for ever pledged — who was doing the amiable with the ser- 
vants. Taken suddoily thus unawares, the aotors of this 
fkmily drama appeared to the love-dck s wun in all the aban- 
donment of private lifb. The young lady, who had not had 
time to hide her agitation, nor to restore her diaordefed 
toilet, appeared before her intended with such aocessories 
and indications as convinced the young provincial that din- 
ner was being prepared by the hands of the graces. Tb^ 
had told him that Miss Aglae was very amiable. < I be- 
lieve that dhe is fbriously so,* thought he, as he looked at 
her stormy visage. 

Half an hour later, and the ttorm wouUl not have Mta 
trace behind ; all would have been oalm, sweet and attrac- 
tive ; but the warning gun had sent our young hero tao soon 
into the mel^e, and henceforth Miss Aglae, whea she had 
any one to dinner, assumed at the sound of five o'clock the 
grace, modesty, and becoming attire of a damsel to many. 
But never to her returned the same neoeadty for aiBiks 
and winuing tones. 

Doubtless the report of the cannon of the Palai^Royal 
produced other consequences as serious and dramatis aa 
those which we have recounted ; but we have nothing more 
to advance than a petition for pardon in favour of the ar- 
tilleryman, for certainly the uI^chin knew not what he did. ' 

DAILY MiRAOLEa 

* The)r He beneath our feet, and the rode down 
Tretuls daily on them wtUi his clouted Aoaa: 

In an essay, remarkable at Once for the origiliality of its 
views and the practical good sense which it cota^aiiu, John 
Foster recommends the propriety of every man wnting 
memoirs of himself; not as an exercise of ingenui^— not sf 
a means of drawing the world's regard— but to fix in s 
man's own mind a sense of the proj^^ess, he has madib k 
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Boral and intellMtual ideafl, to mark the change in hia 
sensations which a prolonged experience of life produces, 
and to excite a fteling of graUiiide for tho^e many prori- 
dential interposilionfl whicn the most oareleas obserrer can 
seareel J fiul to recognise as exercised in bis behalf. 

Considered in this latter point of Tiew, few processes of 
mind can be more interesting than this retros]^ which a 
thoughtful poraon is apt M> take ^t certain seasons of his 
past life. The trite obserration, that man is the creature 
of carcomstanees, is in one sense strikingly illustrated ; 
bat. In a higher and more important meaning, be will feel 
tha4 

^Tbereli a divtnity tUt ahap« our enia 
Bom^ hew tiMm how we wUL* 

Wby he is in this position rather than in thai, is to him a 
moral poale ; ana as he mns his memory along the^heead 
of cirenmstaaoes — ^raany of which at the time appeared 
triffins and insignificant, but which are now disoenied to 
have exercised a deep and important influence upon his 
Ihte— ^ cannot bnt feel that hb destinies are in the hands 
of a higher power than his own will ; and tfaat^ though fiir 
from bong altogether powerless in the battle of life, he is 
acting under superior orders, mysteriously but unerringly 
eott^eyed to him ; and that he cannot, if he would, separate 
his lot firom that grand scheme of unirersal pro^ndenae* 
which binds in one the whole complicated, inTolved, anfl 
apparently irreconcilable interests of the uniTerse. 

Is suoh a surrey of the past, calmly and rererently pur- 
sued, likely to conduct a man to the conclusion of sitting 
down in despair, or even of careless apathy, as if his de8ti>- 
mes were in no sense in his own hands, or as it^ a mere 
atom in the immensity of creation, no account were to be 
taken of him? By no means. It is more likely to elsfate 
him in the sense of his own dignity, and to stimulate him 
to pot forth more rigorous effort. True, he can neither fore- 
see the ftiture, nor control those elements that make it — the 
▼nried current of events in the present and the past; but 
while he feels that he is not self-sufficient that be cannot 
separate himself from that mighty whole of whieh he is a 
part, bis self<-love may well be satisfied by the compensat- 
ing thought, that of that whole be is no insignifl<»mt, no 
uncared-for portion. This is proTcd, with tie power of 
demonstration, by the fkct of the care that is taken for his 
preservation, as well as by the ii^uence, gentle as irresis- 
tible, with which he is impelled along the course of action. 
He is evidently no vulgar instrument in the hands of the 
universal Agent; for ^e motives whish are addressed to 
his nature, mighty as they are, are seen only in the^r 
eiTects. 80 secretly, so softly, so delicately are they 
applied to the springs of his volition, that he is unconscious 
of their existenee, and he moves with a freedom and ap 
elasticity as complete as if the sources of his action were 
all his own. Neither dragged as an inanimate piece of 
matter, nor goaded like a wild beast, the influence exercised 
over hhn is aptly and feliciloasly described in Scripture as 
* the cords of love.' In all cases his reason hasfml scope 
for action ; and though he cannot see the important con- 
sequences which may hang upon his decision, even in mat- 
ters of comparativefy insignificant moment, yet to the ex-. 
tent of its range he has fiiU permission to go, as well as p, 
course of duty laid down, kiixlly meant to asisist his limited 
vision, and in adhering to which he is infellibly assured, 
thAt, whether for time or for eternity, * he that walketh up- 
rightly walketh surely.' He is thus not only oompreheod- 
ed in the incomprehensible schemes of a universal provi- 
dence, but he is ferther honoured in being permitted in 
some huml>le but yet important degree to take an intelli- 
gent and rational part in their accomplishment. True, it 
is but little of their nature, a mere point in their extent, 
that be can discern ; but he sees enough to satisfy him as 
to their general scope apd design; and as he discerns 
those influences of dirine power ceaselessly but noiselessly 
at work, exerting themseWes in hmi as well as everywhere 
around Hm, he feels himself impressed with the overwhelm- 
ing thovqght that in this sense he is *- a f(rik>w-worker with 
God.' 
And not only is our obserrer sensible ef the opera^ns 



of a universal proridenos, in whieh he bears a part ; he 
will also feel that along with this there is at the same time 
a providence particularly interested in his own behalf; as 
tender, aa minute, as caieful, as if there were po being in 
the universe but hknseU; no interests requiring attention 
but his own. It may safely be afl&rmed that there is no man 
living who has pursued the course an4 arri?s4 ^t the posi> 
tka which on htt first setting out In life he had proposed for 
himsell In swnry case some thwarting influence nas been 
exerted^ traversing his schema or pushing him beyond 
what be bad designed ; but whether in the one case or the 
other, forcing upon him the conclusion th^ his own strength 
or sagatity has had little to do irith .thfs position which 
he new occupies. He has been led gently but irresistibly 
along the course which he has Qome, oft^ ag^iinst his oim 
will, seldom with the motivea which actuated hhn at ^is 
first setting out; and the plaos be oooupies, if he eter 
thought of it in the beginuivg of bis course, has be^n 
reasbed pj paths which be never irould hav|B Yoluntarily 
trod in. 

But a fietrospeet of a imb's life supplies food for ferther 
reflection still. It is not only that the igeneral course of 
events has been different from that which the man ex- 
pected, or which be intended to bend U> his will* though 
that alone might convince him that he is in higher hands 
than his own ; but there are abundance of illustrations of 
the sane general principle to be derived from particular 
incidents, with which the axperienoe of every man will 
supply him. How often do we meet with cases where a 
man commences life wilh the most brillii^^t prospects, 
which he pursues with ei^empUury patience and unwaver- 
ing perseverance, yet ever as he advances the gay scene 
seems to elude hhi grasp; gradually the clouds gather, the 
views darken, until at length the whole disappears like the 
illusion of a dream, and the individual, instead of bi;skipg 
in the prosperity wbich on feasonable grounds he had .pro- 
mised to himself, finds that he has to struggle against a 
succession of advense circumstances, which drive him out 
of his course, and impel him into new scenes and different 
associations which he had never before conten^plated, or 
thought of only to avoid ! Ajkd yet it is usually found 
that, as be enters along this new and undescried.path, its 
gloom gradually lightens and its ruggednesses. smooth. 
The difficulties which he anticipated, are found todiiiiinish 
as he advances towards them, the scenes which looked so 
baie and bleak at a distance are found to bloom with un- 
expected beauty on a nearer approach, and in many cases 
it is experienced that the indivjjtual has attained a situation 
more advantageous for his liH^erests and more suited for 
his powers than that which be first set forward to reach, 
and confidently counted upon attaining. Under any cir- 
cumstances, he has attained tbaft which is better than any 
worldly advantages— firmness qT mind ami resolution of 
will, nerves that are strung to enoountec danger, and an 
equal soul that is not undulv depressed, by adversity — 
such a discipline of the mipd, inducefi by uQgenial for- 
tune^ as is well described by our northenLl>ard : 

* They gje the wit of ace to youth, 
They let us ken enrsel* : 
They make us see the naked tnUh, 
Tbe i»a guid aad UL' 

,0r take imother.case. A, man steadily pursuing his. 
course, following on in the path of d^x^\ b mH by un^x- 
.pected, and, as it seems at the tii^ie. bj in^up^rnb^c (ob- 
stacles, which stretch across his line of virion like some 
Alpine chain, that frpwn upon.his [^Ath and ;ieem to foTbLil 
bis approach; andyet^ if he proce<'d. nothUig daunted by 
these threatening obstacles, he nsur^Hy HhiIa thi^t, in the 
very heart of them, a narrow path ia fantid. Some pti^A 
through the bJi!]?,. which, wiuding hi;i-e nnd llle^<^ prv^tot 
a course, rugged, in^lQed, steep, and advL^rsc. but yet suuK 
as will enable hmti^qi^ way.,*ud finally estricatc him 
from the hindK«9f)eS}^Ak^. ^^ ^"^ ^.rr.M-l iiriy-ru'tniM*^, 

So common ar% tlMP^ooot^^^nces, i-u ijm^-L ]^, cht: }ii-t>^ry 
of every indiri^i^l life niad^ up o^ tl^ttn, tJutt wp sirt- mo 
apt U> PASS Ui^ by as things q£ coa^a(^. And jet cui^ 
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there be planer indications of a divine guidance than 
these (kdhties of access, opened so unexpectedly, and al- 
ways at the right time, afford to every thinking mind — 
indications so plain and marked that the pillar of cloud 
and fire which led the chosen people in ancient days are 
hardly less miraculous? True, there is not the visible 
putting forth of the AlmighW arm which so fSrequently 
signalises the inspired records, but is it not as palpable 
and as decided? Miracles indeed! To one who tninks 
aright of the course of man's history, the interference with 
the course of nature, as indicated by the parting of the 
Red Sea waves and the daily supply of manna, are but (to 
speak it with reverence) mere clumsy contrivances, com- 
pared with the higher and finer manifestation of power and 
wisdom which consists in so arranging the order of nature 
that ite general rules shall all be made to work for the good 
of individuals, and the immensely complicated concerns of 
individuals are oared for with tiie utmost precision and 
minuteness by the same instrumentality that guides and 
regulates the general welikre of the whole. 

It is to be observed, too, that, whether in prosperity or 
in adversity, no man has any assurance tliat his position 
will be the same for any length of time. This is so obvious 
and so trite, that the ceaseless mutations of fortune have 
formed the theme of poets and moralists in all ages, and 
many are the complaints that have been issued by both of 
the instability of human affairs. We are not about to dis- 
pute the correctness of these complaints; but at the same 
time it is well to remark that, viewed in another light, this 
arrangement of Providence is another instance of the prin- 
ciple we are endeavouring to illustrate. For what is it but 
this, that Qod reserves man's affairs in his own hands, and 
deals out to him the incidents of his life only in the most 
minute particles at a timet The blessings that make man's 
life worth living for may be regarded as laid up in a vast 
treasury or storehouse, of which the keeper is Qod himself; 
and to bim must man come for each and all of them. But 
it is worth notice that he can carry away no more at each 
application than will serve him for the present time. Blan 
may come as often as he will— the oftener the more wel- 
come — and he is never denied a supply ; but yet, even in 
the most profkse distribution of these (kvours, there is this 
presiding eoonomv observed, that nothing is given to him 
beyond that whkm is needftil for the present demandL In 
this respect every man's life resembles the condition of the 
Israelites, when ttieir supplies of foo 1 lasted only for a day, 
and eveipr returning morning required a renewed supply. 
It is not intended to insinuate here that men are not some- 
times fiivoared with blessings more than they need for the 
present, or that opportunities never occur when a man may 
say, like him of old, * Soul, tfiou hast much goods laid up 
for many years.' Such an idea is of course contradicted 
at once by every man's experience ; but, on Uie other hand, 
it will not be denied that such provision often proves illusory 
and disappears, so that, even while hoarded in earthly store- 
houses, the owner of tkem has in reality no certain posses- 
sion. < Riches often make to themselves wings and fly 
away,' or health foils, and with it the power of enjoying 
them ; or, lastly, that dread event comes, which happened 
in the parable already referred to^* the soul is required' 
— «nd all earthly possessions are left behind. 

This latter consideration reminds us that, uncertain as 
earthly possessions are held, the tenure of Itfe is no surer. 
The possession of both, indeed, depend upon precisely the 
same security. We cannot call our blesangs our own be- 
yond the instant we are enjoying them ; we have no hold 
upon life beyond the moment we retain it Life and the 
means of living are dispensed together in the minutest 
partidee, as if to impress us at once with a sense of our 
own dependence, and of the never-ceasing ftilness, as well 
as the never^westrying care, of Him on whom we depend. 
In realising this exquisite arrangement, at once bountiftil 
to prodigality in the amount, while economical to niggard- 
liness in the duration, the heart is left calm and humble 
in prosperity, brave and hoping in adversity, and in both 
fi^ from a load of «ares with regard to Its worldly in- 
terests, while it calmly and resolutely pursues its pre- 



scribed du^, so that it may enter into the language ef 
poet— 

* Knowest thoa jesterdftv, Hs care ud torrow? 
Hast thoa rightlj welfched the duty of to-^j t 
Theo iter not tbon what donds may lower to-monov; 
But hnmbljr to thy Qod oommlt thy way.* 



THE MAN OUT OF THE MOON. 

* The man of the moon 
Game down at noon.* 

Perhaps these lines occurred to some of the iodirido 
who witnessed the disappearance of the man frooi t 
moon one balmy summer evening. There must hi 
been at least one astronomer, poet, lunatic, and pair 
lovers; and how many more may not easily be aaa 
tained. But the moonshine still came down so grai 
and the space vacated by that ancient man was filled 
such calm brightness, that little was said and no oomau 
caused by his withdrawal from that place where be had bei 
an admired fixture. Had he dropped down among aoj 
the evening watchers, doubtless there would have he^ 
great excitements—especially among children aDd 
with whom this man had been an object of gnan 
interest than any other class. And, as every body vi 
once a boy or girl, there might have been a reti 
of afi^tion, which would have manifested itaelf in va 
ing of handkerchiefs, loud huzzas, and clapping of haod^ 
perhaps in ringing of bells, and firing of cannon ; and vi 
knows what fine dinners might have been given bim, u 
concerts also, in which a few particular nnrsery rfaym 
might have been set to music by Vieuz Temps, or Ole Bo) 
and the stranger almost paralysed by the excess of joytM 
sensibility. But those who knew that he was gone cosi 
not of course tell whether he had started upon a joom^ 
to the Sun, or to Venus, or to Herscbel, or to some ' 
place among the stars ; and perhaps a few of them dream 
ed that he had come on a pilgrimage of love to the moool 
great satellite, earth. But, upon the same principle 
little boats should keep near the shore,' the inexperieoorj 
traveller had wisely r^olved that his first voyage sbosU 
terminate at the first landing-place. Whether tAoae mat 
moonstmck who first saw him 

* FlTlng betweeo the cold moon and the eertii, 
Where a fiilr lady, throned by the weet,* 

held state upon a little island— whether they were mooD* 
struck or not, matters little; but certainly no skylark 
ever fluttered into nest more unregarded, no eagle eret 
descended into its nest more untroubled, do soovflaki 
ever fell into its deep dingle more ndnotioed, andooleaflfl 
ever nestled under its shadowing rock morequietiy, thai 
the man from the o«Don came down, when he aligbtedttidff 
the broad shadow of a noble elm, in a dncal park. 

The deer turned upon him their laige lostrout eyes, 
and darted away to their leafy coverts ; the rooks slowly 
wheeled around above his head, and sailed upon the bwesrs 
of their leafy homes ; and the watch-dog met him at the 
portal with a fown of afifection. At the porter's lodge had 
gathered some of the juvenile nobility, and with the utnc&t 
courtesy they received unquestioned the remaikable 
stranger, and invited him to their princ^y home. 

* How beautiful is earth,' said the man, as, a few days 
afterwards, he rambled to the spot where be first pressed 
its soil, ' and how happy are her children ! Before I cane 
here I thought that peace was more common than Uis, 
that quiet was more frequent than joy ; but hitherto 1 
have investigated at a disadvantageous distance, and here 
I find that my ignorance was proverbial. Nevertbele»t, 
I have the will and capacity to learn, and the duke him- 
self shall not know more of bis neighbours than 1 wUl as- 
certain.' 

He bounded over a sweet-briar hedge, and weoded hii 
way to a little hamlet, which nestled between the gro^ and 
upland at a short distance. He entered the nearest oo< 
and the first sound which reached his ears was a 07 for 
broad. ^v. uy ^ ^^ ^ 

* Bread— BSLEAD f ' repeated he, < I saw H given to 
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dr^ thU morning. Bread ! there is enough at the castle. 
Qo to the duchess, my child, she will ((ive you enough of 
bread.* The child ceased her cry, but looked athim 
wonderingly, and an elderly sister shook her head, yet 
said nothing. Then the man heard a moan from a low 
pallet, and looking into the dark recess, he saw stretched 
upon it the emaciated form of a woman. She called the 
girl to her side. 

* Is there not a little more wine in the phial P' she asked. 
'Not one drop,' was the reply. The woman moaned 

more faintly. 

'Wine! wine!' repeated the man; 'we drank last 
night at the castle until our heads ached, and some of the 
company were carried away drowned by it. fVine and 
bread ! * he repeated, as he turned upon his heel, and flew 
toif^ds the castle. — He entered the drawing-room, and 
a aenrant passed him with a siUer salver, upon which were 
refreshments for the ladies, and the sideboard was covered 
with various wines. He g^rasped a bottle, and snatching 
the salver from the waiter, be turned to go. But the 
astonished domestic made such an outcry, and vociferated, 
' Thief ! robber ! ' so lustily that he was soon overtaken. 
The duke came to learn the cause of the tumult. 

'He was stealing your silver/ repeated the servant, 
' after tXl your kindness to him.' 

The duke looked at his mysterious guest with a pene- 
trating eye. 

' I saw a child almost within a stone's throw of your 
mansion,' replied the man, * who cried for bread. I saw 
also a woman fainting for a cordial, and here I knew that 
there was enough of bread and wine. I ran that they 
might the sooner be relieved from their misery.' 

The duke blushed as he heard the simple reply of the 
man, and almost doubted for the moment whether he him- 
self were a man. Bread and wine were instantly de- 
spatched by the servant, and the duke took the stranger 
into bis closet. What be told him there is what my readers 
already know — that want and misery stand even within 
the sunshine of plenty and prosperity; that sickness, 
pain, and death are in the daily paths of the rich and 
powerful ; that all these thinjs^ are looked upon as ne- 
cessary evils, and not allowed for a moment to interrupt 
the usual coarse of business and amusement. But he could 
not make it ^P^r to the man ont of the moon as it did 
to himself. The more common it is, the more dreadful it 
seemed to this wanderer from anoth'er sphere. The more 
difficult it appeared to find the remedy, the more earnestly 
he thought it should be sought. It seemed to him that 
the great fault was in the government, and at its head was 
a lady as young, as kind, as compassionate as the duke's 
eldest daughter. He left the castle, and hastened to the 
capitol. He lingered not by the way, but sighs obtruded 
Chennelves upon bis notice which gave him much pain. 
He flooght the palace ; he asked audience of the queen. 
He brought no references, no introductions, and could not 
be admitted to the young sovereign : but bis earnestness 
nined him an interview with one of her counsellors, fle 
Md so mach to say, and knew so little how to say it, his 
ideaa were all in such confusion, that it was some time be- 
fere the minister could gather aught from him. 

< To the point, ' said he at length. * Tell me, stranger,- 
wbtft yotL Wiui,' 

* I want aifiBT ! ' said the man. ' I came a stranger to 
your land, and at first all appeared to me very beautiful ; 
but I soon found hunger, destitution, and death. I in- 
qoired the cause, and asked for the remedy. I was told 
tberer was none ; but I found that if relief could be obtained 
this was the place to look for it. I left for this city. I 
honried on my way } bat unless I shut my eyes, I could 
not bftt see wrong. I hare seen huge heaps of grain con- 
verted hrto liquid poisoDt and starving men drunk of it 
that they might drown all sense of want and misery. I 
have seen broad fields lie waste as pleasure ground, while 
squalid crowds were faint for food. I saw a mighty ship 
sued with brave men ; and their garments glittered with 
beauty, and gushing strains of music stirred their noble 
hearts. 1 tlunight it a glorious sight, but I learned that 



they were sent to kill or be killed of their fellow-men. I 
saw a high and narrow structure spring upward to the sky ; 
and they brought out aman and put him to death between 
the heavens and the earth. Crowds of men gazed upward 
at the sight, and think ye not that? Gh>d looked down P I 
went into an old moss-^own church, and* there I saw the 
man who prayed at the gallows ; and all the people said 
with him, * Be ye also merciful, even m your Father in 
hearen is merciftil. For if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, how will your Father which is in heaven forgive 
your trespasses P ' But the more my spirit was paiDed 
within me, the more I hurried to this place. And when 
I was come I saw mighty palaces ibr the aecommodation 
of a few, and I saw also men herding together in filth and 
wretchedness; and those who had not where to lay their 
heads. I have seen warehouses <lled with clothes for rai- 
ment, and stout men passed by them with scarce a rag 
to cover them ; yet touched they nothing. I have seen 
l»keries full of bread, and storehouses filled with other 
food ; and savage-looking men proved that they were not 
fiends, for they did not strike dead those who withheld 
from them these provisions. Even here I have seen dogs 
and horses receive the attention denied to man. You ask 
me what I want ; I want to know if you have known aught 
of this ; and, if so, why stand you here idle P ' 

' Who are you P ' rejoined the astonished courtier. 

' The man out of the moon.' 

' Aha, aha ! a lunatic ! I thought as much. Now let 
me 8%e if we have not a nice place for you which you have 
not yet espied ; ' and calling the servants, he ordered them 
to tsdce the man to the hospital. But he slipped from their 
grasp and was soon out of the way. 

He strayed to the sea-side, for there was there less of the 
misery he could not relieve. He found a man sittingupon 
a solitary rode, and gazing far ont upon the waters. There 
was that in his eye which told the lunarian that there he 
might meet with sympathy. So they sat together, while 
the sea-winds moaned around them, and talked of wrong 
and oppression. 

' But why do the people bear all this P ' asked the man. 
Why do th^ not rise in their strength, and demand 
clothing, food, and shelter P^ Why db they not stretch out 
their hands and take it, when almost within their grasp P 
Why at least do they not die as men, rather than live like 
beastsP' 

' They are enchant^dy' was the reply of the philosopher. 

Then the man thought how impossible it would be for 
him to disenchant them, and he sighed ; and when the 
philosopher had gone he unrobed himself, and spread bis 
wings, and fiiBw across the channel till he came to another 
land. 

We will not follow him, as he strayed through various 
cHies, towns, and villages, along the Mediterranean. But 
he heard of it every where— he had heard of it before he 
crossed the channel — of a happy land, far across many 
wide waters — a new world, where tyranny, oppression, and 
corruption, had not found time to generate their train of 
evils. He yearned for this better land ; and one night, 
when the sky was dark with sombre clouds, and no one 
could witness his flight, he left the old for the newer con- 
tinent. 

He alighted at the plantation of a wealthy gentleman. 
With manly courtesy he was received, and entertained 
with chivalrous generosity, which asked no questions of the 
stranger, and knew nothing but that he needed rest. He 
was truly weary, and spent some quiet days in the family 
of his host, for whom he formed quite an attachment. But 
one day, as he was walking in the grounds, he heard the 
voice of piercing ramentatiY>tt. He looked around, and saw 
a negro woman, with her young child pressed to her bosom, 
and sobbing as though her heart would break. He in • 
quired the cause of her sorrow, and heard that her husband 
bad just been taken away to be sold to another master. 
Her children had been taken from her long before — all but 
the babe upon her breast. 

The man could not understand this at first, but after 
long questioning he learned some of the evils of slavery. 
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He retorned to bis host. He was siitiog with bis wife at 
bis side, and his child upon his knee. He caressed them 
both with affectioQ. The mao looked at him sternly. 

* How dare you love yoar child P ' said he ; * how dare 
you adore your wi/e P wheo you hare separated mother 
and child, busbaod and wife, aod consigned them all to 
misery.' 

* Whe are yon P ' replied the host, * that you speak thus 
Id my own house, where, as yet unquestioned you We been 
honoured and cherished as a stranger and a guest.' 

M am the man out of the moon.' 

Then the boat laughed beartilr. * Ab, moonstruck, I 
see,' said be, carelessly ; and touching his bead he nodded 
to his wife. After this they would neither of them heed 
what he said* but treated him good huraouredly, asjtmanlac 

In the neighbourhood, however, be met not with tkia 
consideration, for he would not bold his peace while he be- 
lieved a great wrong was calling for redress. They called 
bim an Abolitionist, and prooosed assisting him in bis de- 
parture from a place which aid not seem to suit him very 
well. They would provide feathers, if not wings, Mid at* 
tach them to him with tar, as the best artificiid method. 
They would not furnish him with a horse, but they found 
a rail, and this, with the aid of their own locomotive powers 
would assist him greatly. 

The man felt as though be would rather contlnne. free 
of ail such obligations, and on the night when all things 
were preparing for his exit, he spread his wings upon the 
darkness and new away. 

He had beard the negroes speak of a land to tbe north, 
where they were no slaves, where oppression, cruelty, and 
selfishness did not exist ; and be thought that must be the 
better land of which he had so often heard. He came to 
its far-famed city— that where morals, intelligence, and . 
prosperity are more nearly connected than in w other. 
He was pleased at first, but soon became dissatisfied, b^ 
cause it fell far short of bis ideas of social perfection. Here 
were also wealth .and poverty— here were misery, selfish- 
ness, and pride. He saw a wealthy lady roll along in her 
carriage, wbile a feeble woman could hardly totter across 
tbe streets. * Tbe carriage would have held more than 
two,' said be to himself. He followed tbe faltering foot- 
steps until be came to a cellar. The woman approached 
a bed, upon which two children were mping for Dreatb. 

* Can nothing be done for them P ' asked the man. 

* 1 have just called a physician,' veplied the mother* In 
a few moments be came in. He looked tenderly «t bis 
little patients. < They are dying of want,' said he. <Tbey 
want everything they should now have ; but first of all, is 
the want of fresh air.' Tbe man started from the house, 
and ran to a street in which was the residence of an emi-' 
nent philanthropist. His questionings had already led 
him to a knowledge of the good. He came to tbe bouse. 
The master was not at home — he had gone to his country- 
seat, and his mansion was vacant, with tbe exception of 
one servant, who was left to open the windows each day, 
and see the cool air breathed through the deserted rooms. 
And, as he looked at the lofty, well-ventilated, and vacant , 
apartments, be thought of the children who were dying in 
a neighbouring cellar for want of air. 

The man was wearied, disappointed, and vexed. * If this 
is tbe happiest spot «n earth,' said be, * then iet me go 
back to the moon.' 

It was a lovely starlight nlgbt. Tbe moon, like a silver 
eresoent, hung Afar in the blue ether, and there was one 
bright solitary cloud in the clear aky. The man spread 
bis wings, and, bidding fsrewell to earth, he turned his 
fiMse upward to a better home. As he passed the bright 
cloud be thought he saw, faintly delineated as though in 
bright shadow, the outlines of a human form. He ap- 
proached nearer, and the cloud seemed like a light couch, 
upon which an etberea.ised being reclined. Lofty intel- 
lect and childlike mildness were blended in bis pale spiri- 
tual countenance, but there was a glance of sorrow in his 
deep eyes which told that, if an angel, he bad not forgot- 
ten the trials of earth. 

Tbe man said to liim, *l have just left earth for the 



moon, but I would gladly leave it for any other world. 
Ton seem to bave returned to it from heaven P ' 

* It was my bom^' replied the spirit. < There I first re- 
ceived existence ; there I first drew the breath of life. It 
was my first home ; and though I know it is full of no 
and sorrow, yet at times I leave heaven that I may view 
it once again.' 

< And did you know, wbile there, that it was filled with 
guilt, ignorance, or pain P or did yon neglect the great 
interests of humanity for selfish pleasure P' 

' I did not live for myself alone. I endeavoared to lire 
for my kind, and to find my happiness in trying to pro- 
mote tbe well-being of others. I see now that I sngfat 
bave done more, but I saw it not then. Qod bad given 
nae« feeble frame, and I might not go forth actively among 
my brethren. But I sent my voice among them. I apoke 
aloud in behalf of the wronged and downtrodden. I spoke 
not of one evil, but of that which is the source of all evil. 
I spoke to tbe vonng, knowing that they would soon be 
tbe middle-aged to act, and then tbe aged to die. I sent 
my voice among tbe ignorant, and invited them to come 
to the tree of knowledge. Aod my bliss b now in tbe as- 
surance I have received, that my words will not be for- 
gotten.' 

'But if yon were doing good,' sud the man, sternly, 
' why did yon go thence P ' 

*i was called,' replied the spirit, gently. 

* And is there any who may take your place f 

* I hope and believe there are many noble sptiita, who 
are as earnest, as able, as faithful, and more active, who 
are labouring for their brother man. But there is an- 
other agent. Would you witness it P ' and, drawing aside 
a drapery of cloud, be disclosed a shining volume. Th^ 
night breeze ^ntly wafted its leaves, and, in letters of 
brightness, were written upon them such words as these : 

* Qod hath made of one blood all the nations of tbe earth.' 
' Thou shalt love thy neighbour as tbysnlf.' ' Tbe laboorer 
is worthy of his hire.' ' All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do you even so to them.' 

* With what measure ye mete, it shall be oseasored to 
you again.' 

The man glanced at them, and then said, ' Is this book 
there P' 

* It is tbm,' replied the spirit, ' and there it will re- 
main until its words are embroidered npon tbe hems of 
their garments, engraved upon tbe bells of ibeir horses, 
and bound as fhmtlets between their eyes. Tea, oven 
until they are impressed upon the hearts of all men.' 

Tbe spirit veiled the book again in aerial drapery, and 
diunpeared himself in tbe bright cloud. 

The man turned away, with a spirit less sad ; and ere 
morning dawned he looked down again from bis ' old sc- 
customed place,' with his usual placid smile ; and none 
would now know from hb benign expression, that we, poor 
erring mortals, had ever grieved and aqgered tbe Man in 
tbe Moon. — Lowell Offering, 



PORTRAIT OALLERT. 

REV. HENRT COOKE, DJ>. LLXX 

Profeaior of Sacred Rhetoric fnr tbe General Anemtdy of the PraSby- 
terlan Church in Irdand. 

It b now more than two hundred years sinoe Presbyte- 
nanism planted her standard in tbe province of Ul^er. 
The worthies ttom the * land of mountain and of flood,' by 
whom that standard was first erected, had felt tbe toerings 
of the tempest of persecution ; and they loved their reli- 
gion as the parent loves the child who has shared with bim 
* the night of peril' Thb b not tbe place to record tht 
triab and triumphs of Ulster Presbyterianism, or to trace 
its varied fortunes through clond and sunshine. 0ns 
feature, however, belonging to thb section of tbe Chris- 
tian church, miky be particularly alluded to, inasmuch as 
it appears with marked prominence in the subject of the 
present sketch. Tbe church of Knox, in common with 
its illustrious founder, repeatedly encountered tbe frowns 
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f rojaltjr ; jet the charoh of Kqox qaailed not before the 
rratli of an inoensed throne. In the year 1649» when 
►reabyterjr in Ulster was weak, and the turn of events had 
eft it utterly without protection, civil or military — when 
he mooarohy to which, in spite of the weakness and du- 
klicity of Charles, it clung with unabated attachment, was 
l«eaohed in blood, and its enemies, eveiTwhere in the 
laceadaot^ mled the destinies of the kingdom, the sons <>f 
he oov«amnt shmnk not firom unfurling the blue bitnner, 
iboug^ in A cause apparently crushed and hopeless. The 
recorded protest of Irish Presbyterians* against the trial 
md ezecQtion of King Charles, exhibits a noble specimea 
)f moral courage ; while the vigour of its statements and 
peasooiogs may be estimated by the fiust that on the very 
laj of its presentation to parliament (March 28^ 1649), 
lo less a personage than John Miltont was appointed te 
prepare an answer. 

In a church, among whose members the spirit of manly 
independence is cherished and honoured as their birth- 
right, Dr Cooke found a worthy and congenial sphere of 
Ktion. Forty years have passed away smce the ordina^ 
tion of this distinguished divine, and H is abe«t a quarter , 
af a century since he first took a decidedly prominent po- 
sitioQ in the deliberations of the Synod of tflster. For the 
vast influence which he speecKly acquired among his 
brethren in a free assembly, eharacterUed by complete . 
parity of office and rank, he was iodebled io no superiority 
of wealth or hereditary distinotiea. Graep ef mind, wisdom 
in counsel, sustained by eoBsainmate ability and courage 
in execution, and a bold and commanding eloquence which 
often startled even the witnesses of its former achieve- 
ments, conquered Ibr him the post of honour, and doubt- 
less, on occasions not a few, exposed him to 'Uie shafts of 
eary and detraction. The circumstances of the Presbyte- 
rian Church ftimish a satisfactory account of this mixed 
state of feeling, as they also largely contributed to the de- 
velopment of Dr Cooke's extraordinary powers. Arianism 
having ^lently gained some footing in the Synod of Ulster, 
and its advocates, though small in number, being gene- 
rally respectable men, possessing veiy considerable tact, 
and well versed in the noble watchwords of charity and 
liberality, when the pervading orthodoxy of the body, 
throuj^ Dr Cooke's instrumentality vendered «iore vital 
^nd vigilant, constrained the Arian party to apeak oat and 
declare themselves, the synodioal debates, whtph ensued in 
1824 and ran through several sacoesHJve years, displayed 
an amoant of ability, research, and eloquence, seldom sur- 
passed in any public assembly, political or eoclesiasticaL 
During this stormy period, Dr Oooke rode upou the crest 
of the billow. His perfect mastery of the groat theolotgioal 
question, both in its eaUent points and minute details — ^his 
amaxing readiness in combating the arguments and dis- 
secting the sophistry of opponents-— his ardent and exertbe 
zeal in the cause of evangelical truth— his firm determina- 
tion, by the blessing of God, to deliver the church of his 
lathers ttom the incubus of Arianism — all contributed to 
crown him as the leading and triumphant champion of the 
Bible orthodoxy taught in the Confemot^ of the Church of 
Scotland, and the Articles of the Church of England. The 
result smiled on Jans sanguine hopes, and blessed bis un- 
wearied toila Freed fSram the small Arian party, who 
now constitute a separate organisation under the name of 
Remonstrants, the Synod of Ulster, with renovated spirit 
and activity, entered upon a proq)erous career of devoted 
and prayerftil effort for the support and extension of our 
coDimen Obristiani^. 

The next subject of public interest which enlisted the 
energies of Dr Cooke, was the government system of na- 
tional education for Ireland. X^n the success of this, 
system, the powerftil ministry of Earl Qrcy had set Its 
beartw Lord Stanley, from whose statesmanship tbejUan 
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' emanated, and who then filled the office of chief secretary 
for Ireland, betrayed an earnest solicitude fur its ado]>tioo 
by the different religious denominations, as the only effec- 
tive means of carrying out the comprehensive design of the 
I legislature. Of all this, the Synod of Ulster was intimately 
; cognisant; yet state connection and state support did not 
I prevent that reverend body from repeatedly and solemnly 
condenming the system, as in their view fettering the free 
juse of the Scriptures in the education of youth. Nor did 
they abandon the attitude of staunch opposition till the 
national board conceded to them the right of local influence, 
especially that of parents and |;uardians, to determine the 
periods and the amount of Bible instruction in schools, 
under the superintendence of Presbyterians. With the 
right or the wrong of this procedure, on the part of Dr 
Cooke and the Synod, it is not requisite for us to inter- 
meddle : we simply record it as one out of many illustra- 
tions of the strong uncompromising spirit by which Irish 
Presbyteriamsm is animated ; while tne subject gave rise 
to dabates in which Dr Cooke gathered firesh laurels, his 
!i}rensic powers having easily distanced all competition. 

In the year 1886, Bet&st was the theatre of a discussion 
OB Voluntaryism, in which Dr Cooke maintained the prin- 
ciple of Church Establishments, and which we notice here, 
mei»ly for the purpose of quoting a passage referring to 
l^ocd Castlereagh, whose unhappy &te one (^ his opponents 
had made the subject of harsh animadversion. * I have 
advanced.' said the doctor, * as a second part of the propo- 
sition, that the state has no right to order anything incon- 
sistent with or contrary to Christianity. Great Britain 
committed a great blunder in legislation, when she com- 
pelled ft maiv under penalties ranging perhaps teom ten 
to a thousand pounds a day, to break the Sabbath. I am 
happy in the consideration that I was the jiumble instru- 
ment of bring^g the case before the legislature. Through 
my humble means, a communication was addressed to the 
prime minister of the day, that great man whose slumber- 
AUg ashes have been so unfeelingl v disturbed. Oh ! is there 
no lapse of years will wear away the perennial hate of party ? 
WUl the coffin and the grave afford no protection against its 
vampire appetite T mil the stroke by which mysterious 
Heaven extmgnishcs the lamp of reason, extract no tear of 
pity ttom the eye of iron-hearted man ? Will it form the very 
text upon which tiieological partisanship shall utter its un- 
feeling commentaries of exulting sarcasm and unappeasable 
hate ? Charity, charity ! where is that mantie with which thou 
hast been wont to caver the multitude of a neighbour's trans- 
gressions T Is it no w the office ofthy loudest advocates to tear 
that mantle aside, and expose to the rudest gaxe the errors 
of both the living and the dead — the errors of a mind 
exhausted with the toils of thought — ^the error of the fren- 
zied hour when reason reels and lunacy is ascendant T Oh ! 
might not the act of that unhappy hour be consigned to 
the recesses of oblivion, or charitably be supposed to lie 
beyond the verge of accountability T Might not, in such a 
case, * the accusing spirit, as he new up to heaven's ohan- 
ceory with the account, blush as he gave it in, and the re- 
cording angel drop a tear upon it, and blot it out forever f ' 
In heaven it might be so, where merer tempers justice. 
And on earth shall there be no mercy f Shall the com- 
missioned advocate of reform, who assumes all humanity 
for his client, not only assail the errors of the living, hut, 
hunting amidst the tombs of the dead, shall he, like another 
* Old Mortality,' be seen with steel chisel and incessant 
mallet, deepening those records g( iiuman firaiHy or of 
mysterious judgments, which the winds and the rains of 
heaven were merciftilly labouring to obliterate ? ' 

But, tiiongh renowned as a polemic, and * invincible in 
debate' — though Daniel O'Connell, when challenged thereto, 
declined the j)erilous honour of measuring syllogisms with 
him, on the subject of the repeal of the legislative union — 
it would do Dr Cooke flagrant ii^ustice to represent him 
as shining merely amid the strife and the struggle of theo- 
logical or general discussion. In the committees €>f the 
church, Ut from the excitement of a public auditory, his 
words are weighty and wise. In her judicatories he has 
been observed as ' the first to arrive, and the last to depart ' 
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— pfttiently and Tigoroosly transacting her buaiDess through 
the most protracted sedenmts. Nor arv the instances few 
in which he has proved himself possessed of a heart to feel, 
as well as of a head to plan and hands to execate. Let a 
legitimate demand be made upon the church's tender sym- 
pathies, and what bosom will heaye with purer, stronger 
emotion — and from what spirit will the generous fellow- 
feeling gush forth with equal power to soften and subdue? 

As a pulpit orator, Dr Cooke is so widely known and 
80 thoroughly appreciated over the United Kingdom, that 
a minute description or critique were superfluous. We 
have always considered him greatest and happiest in the 
public mimstrations of the sanctuary, particularly in the 
department of exposition. In the illustration of Scripture, 
he lays all nature, all history, all the arts and sciences, 
under varied and heavy contribution. As he proceeds 
with his discourse, the meaning of God's word assumes a 
distinctive form, and is made to sUmd out in attractive or 
terrible self-manifestation — wooing or warning the hearts 
of a riveted audience. Sinai clothes itself in the thflnders 
of old— the soft whisper of mercy is heard from Mount 
Zion. The preacher evinces deep insight into the mind of 
Qod and the soul of man — unfolding the inexhaustible 
treasures of revelation, and morally extorting from the 
hearer the admission of their perfect and exclusive fitness 
to enrich our bankrupt humanity * with all spiritual bless- 
ings, in heavenly places, in Christ Jesus.' Tearing to 
shreds every cloak of hypocrisy, aud pitilessly storming 
the refuges of lies by which men strive to screen conscience 
in the neglect of Christian duty, he foils not to urge home 
the claims of the truth by mingled motives of awAil and 
alluring enforcement His pulpit addresses partake plen- 
tifully of the strong, argumentative, sometimes scathing 
eloquence of John Knox ; yet are they not wanting in tones 
of sweet affectionate tenderness, characteristic of ^ the man 
that hath seen affliction,* and whose soul melts for the 
stricken and bereaved of his flock. On more public and 
exciting occasions, his preaching realises the boldest flights 
of saoiid orator}% displaying peculiar brilliancy, and ex- 
patiating in extensive ranges of thought, while depth and 
massiveness are never sacrificed on the altar of popular 
effect It was the observation of an able and learned clergy- 
man of the ^tablished Church in reference to one of Ms 

own brethren — * In the discourse of Mr you have no 

doubt enjoyed the a, b, c, of gospel simplicity ; but had you 
come to the service of Dr Cooke, you would have been 
feasted with the x, y, i, of Christian philosophy.' We 
merely add that the utterance of the doctor is seldom 
marked by rapidity : Uie onward march of his eloquence 
commonly su^ggests the idea of a slow and measured tread, 
but it is the tread of the honoured veteran on the field of 
his feme. 

Through life, Dr Cooke has evinced an extraordinary 
appetite for knowledge, not only in bis own chosen de- 
partment, but in all the branches of science and literature. 
Some years after his ordination, having made a satisfactory 
arrangement with his presbytery and parish, he repaired 
sucoessivelv to Glasgow and Dublin, to pursue his studies 
in the medical sciences, particularly those of anatomy and 
physiology. This knowledge he has frequently turned to 
good account, both in improving the minds of young men 
by courses of popular lectures on scientific subjects, and 
presenting more forcibly and vividly the argument sup- 
plied by natural theology for the being and attributes of 

In private, the society of Dr Cooke possesses a charm 
for all who come within the circle of his acqtiamtance ; 
and the greater the intimacy, the spell becomes increas- 
ingly powerful. On every topic of conversation, his ample 
resources enable him to instruct, while his kind considera- 
tion for others takes away all intrusive appearance of 
superiority. Some men are tickled or impressed only by 
their own wit or wisdom ; Dr Cooke sails h^pily down | 
the general stream of conversation, whether his own tribu- 1 
tary may chance to be large or small. With these quali- , 
ties, need we add, that in the bosom of his own fomily he j 
is beloved as a companion, and revered as a Christian parent | 



The present position of Dr Cooke s fluU of i nimM toi^ 
church. At the age of sixty— a fine venerable erect fifn% 
strong-minded, and hale in oonstitation — he has j 
signed his pastoral charge, that he may devote ~ 
trish and unimpaired energies te tibeeducatioa ' 
dates for the presbyterian minifltry. How ^propriate. te 
the chair which he fills— that of sacred rhetoric of wMl 
he 18 one of the greatest living masters ! and what 
must accrue to the students who diall be ammaiwi by ^ 
example as a minister, and enriched firem the abwJnl 
resources embodied in his preleetiooe as a p iofc aa ur I 



Anginal ^Poctcg.' 

A FATHER'S VISIT TO THE NUBSERT AT KIOHT. 
Oh, how myaterioos tis lo view 

TYuU fronp by ■lomber's q»eU eotniieed f 
Where Is the roeiry-he^rted crew 

That lately Ungb'd, mad long, and 4sDce4r 

All earth-born frolic's hnsh'd— and now 

A holy, hear'nly calm U shed 
O'er ev'ry marble, dierab brow. 

Bat whUher has the spirit fled?-- 

Each, by Us angel led the whOe 
To fldrer bowers, and brighter streainar 

0, yes! 0, yesl that raptnred amUe 
Is kindled by oelesdal beams. 

All of rile earth has pass'd away— 

A glory to each sleeper given; 
While soft the Saviour seems to say, 

* Of saeh my kingdom is in heaven.* 

Next to the wish that would restore 

My innocence whon Ufe was new. 
Give me, kind Heaven, at such an hour. 

The sleep of innocence to view ! Umjom Tsa 



CHIPS FROM MY LOG. 
No. XV. 
ARRIVAL AT ST HSLBNA — JAMKS' TOWH— WALK OTOL T»l 
ISLAND^MAPOLKON's TOMB— SAJiDT BAT — OOBCLCSlCfS OF 
TUB YOYAGB. 

Fbom the Cape we were three weeks to St Helena, a very 
long passage; but instead of the strong south-eaat tradsi 
that commonly blow in that locality, we had nothmg bet 
calms and light winds all the way up. It was deady net 
the ship's tkuH that we were so long about it, for vben then 
was any wind at all she sailed beantifullT, and go4 to wini- 
ward better than any vessel we erer happened to keep 
company with; in fiu^ we had paned sereral doriog tht 
passage, and only one, a smart Danish bri& had bealen «, 
and that was when we were disabled by the kes of ov 
mainyard. One day that we were lying beoaloied aootk 
of St Helena, a large whale treated us to a curious e^bi- 
tion. He first rose prettjr close alongside, and after blow- 
ing several times, and exhibiting aboTC the water his hop 
back, mottled with grey spots, he tamed himaelf slowiy 
round, passed under the ship's bottom, and rose to apofii 



large enough to hold a man. After a ftw erolutiooa, he 
again wheeled round his loassiTe bulk, dived down, aad 
re-passed leisurely under the vessel. This was rocated 
five or six times, and the water being quite smoott aid 
transparent, afforded us an unusually good opportiiBlQr of 
seeing his form and movements. 

On the morning of the 10th July we came in sight of tbe 
island of St Helena, and so correctly had we deCerBuntd 
our position and course the previous di^, that wh» it£nt 
became visible, at the distance of about forty nule% tbe 
ship's head was pointing directly towards it This maf 
seem a very trivial ihct, and not worth reoorfing; b^ 
really, when we think ef the erratic groping vojaiga rf 
fbrmer days, when a ship had difficulty in shaping mmre^ 
course for a continmt, let alone a small island^ the per 
taintyi^modemnavigation is surprising;. Great; 
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no de«bt yet preyails among seafaring people, and many 
d wa Mc rs flow from that source, but instruments are now 
so perfect, and rules so simple, that eren in unskilled 
hands the results are wonderfully accurate. Knowledge 
and skill are, howerer, highly necessary for many points 
;« .>— . — ^-flhip besides marking a ship's track. Navigation 



is a beautiful and noble art, and in its exercise the highest 
qualities of man — mental, moral, and physical — ^ftnd ample 
scope. 

On reaching the north-east comer of the island, we sail- 
ed west along the base of a cliff firom eight hundred to a 
thousand feet high, till we came to Sugar-loaf Point (a lofty 
conical rock with a battery on the &ce of it), where the 
topsails were clewed up, and in a few minutes more the 
ship was anchored abreast of James' Town. The appear- 
ance of the town from the anchorage is very striking. It 
Iks in the bottom of a narrow valley, whose rocky precipi- 
tous sides rise to the height of eight hundred feet and up- 
wards, and the houses being all plastered with white lime, 
contrast strongly with the bare black rocks around. The 
cliff on the right hand (called Ladder Hill) is crowned with 
an extensive fort, and batteries bristling with eaanoa are 
seen on every side. We landed at the base of the l^t-hand 
cliff, walked along a causeway much broken up by a late 
remarkable irruption of the sea, crossed a drawbridge, and 
then tamed to the rights along the front of the town, haT- 
ing a row of huge cannon, mortars, and piles of shot on the 
one hand, and the town-wall, lined with trees, on the other. 
Passing through a gateway guarded by soldiers, we enter- 
ed a sort of square, or wide street, which contained a 
cbnrcb with a tall spire, and some large white houses, one 
side being bounded by a public garden. A broad street, 
filled with plain white housa^, ascended from this square 
with a gentle slope for a little way, and terminated by di- 
viding into two narrow lanes, which passed up the sides of 
the yalley and back into the iiiterior. We dined and pass- 
ed the night on shore ; but the profound stillness was so 
unusual that I could scarcely sleep, the only sound being 
the sentry's hourly cry of * All's well ! ^ echoing among 
the rocks. 

Next morning I got up at daylight and started for the 
chief point of attraction in the island — Napoleon's empty 
tomb. I was strongly recommended to take a horse and 
guide; but as I consider both to be great nuisances when 
examining an interesting place, I set out alone and on foot 
Taking the path on the left hand, I proceeded up James' 
Valley, gradually getting on a higher and higher level, till I 
came to * Side-pat^' about a mUe and a half fh>m the town, 
and the residence of Napoleon when be first landed on the 
island. Looking down the valley fWmi this point, I had a 
beautiful view of the town and shipping, and right oppe- 
site to me a small stream of wftter formed a cascade of 
several hundred feet in height Before reaching the bot^ 
torn of the chasm the water was quite broken up into rain, 
which was blown in different directions by every puff of 
wind. The sides of the glen were steep and rocky, but 
covered with large patches of geraniums and prickly-pears. 
The path now took a sharp turn up tbe side of the lull, 
and soon brought me to the summit of the ridge separating 
James' fh>m Rupert's Valley. Here I found a stone with 
an Inscription intimating that the plade was one mile and 
two-thirds fh>m the town, and 1180 fbet above the level of 
the sea— at least so I interpreted the initials and figures. 
The ground was here covered with scanty herbage, on 
which some sheep were graxing. Keeping along the top 
of this ridge, which gradually increased in elevation, i 
came upon a fir wood and a dnnm of whin bushes, wthich 
brought me up, as sailors say, ' all standing.' Firs, to be 
surc^ I had seen plentifully on the heights in €hina, but 
whins — there had 1 been twenty-five months wanderingM>ver 
the earth's surface without ever sedng a bush. I was de- 
Bghted beyond measure. A feeling of hon^ rushed strong 
upon me, and even Napoleon's tomb I would have held 
cheap beside this despis^ but fiimiliar shrub. I pocketed 
a couple of fir cones, and enclosed in paper some of the 
jellow whin blossoms to serve as * beads in memory's ro- 
sary,' and tiien, while I trudged onwards over the wooded 



heights of St Helena, imagination indulged in a ramble on 
the banks of the Dee. 

On emerging fh)m the fir wood, I found myself on the top 
of one of the highest ridges in the island, about 2200 feet 
above the sea-level. Beneath me was a deep ravine, and be- 
yond it was aseries of lofty ragged cliffs, with the sea stretch- 
ing away and blending with the clouds towards the south- 
east. Turning to the right, the path led me along the side of 
the glen, which was covered with ftirze and brambles, and 
after a gradual descent I came near the upper end or head 
of the valley, where a young Creole poiuted out to me the 
site of the tomb. All that I could see was a white cottage 
with an oak-tree at one end, a droopiog-willow in front, 
and a clump of firs behind — a lonely spot for the grave of 
a man that made such a stir and bustle. I entered the 
cottage where the old Uidy that owns the property re- 
sides, wrote my name in the visiters' book, paid the 
usual charge of three-and-sixpence, and was then allowed 
to inspect the empty vault It occupies a grassy spot 
behind the patch of firs, and a few cypress and willow 
trees are planted arouud it* An old seijeant, who had 
been in charge of the tomb for about thirteen years, went 
down with me into it, and poured into my inattentive ears 
a full account of the removal of the body, and the state in 
which the various parts were found. But my thoughts 
were otherwise engaged, for I had never felt the truth that 
' all is vanity ' so strikingly exemplified. * What profit had 
this man of all his labour under the sun? ' 

* When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound; 
Bat now, two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enooffh.' 

And this, too, in such an out-of-the-way comer of the 
world — a sequestered valley of a remote iskind of the sea, 
fkr flrom his admirers and the scenes of his former exploits. 
Here he should have been left, that coming generations 
might learn an impressive lesson. When a great man dies 
and is consigned to the fiimily- vault or to a public burial- 
place, we think it all right and proper, and as we read his 
name and actions on the * storied urn,' or recall his features 
by the * animated bust,' we are by no means apt to be struck 
witb the utter emptiness and uselessness of earthly fame 
to its deputed possessor; but a ease like this is not to be 
mistaken, and the cry of ' vanity of vanities ' rings in the 
ears of the most indifferent 

Close by the grave a spring of clear cold water wells out 
from the rock, and flrom this Napoleon had his daily supply. 
He conceived a great liking to the spot during his resi- 
dence at Longwood (about a mile and a half distant), and 
chose it himself for his burying-plaoe. His daily rambles 
used to terminate here, and then, like the traveller at the 
wellofStKeane, 

' He drank of the water so cool and dear, , 
When hot and thirsty was he, 
And he sat down upon the bank. 
Under the willow tree,* 

there, no doubt, to think of his fallen fortunes, and brood 
over his hopeless imprisonment 

Before leaving the place I breakfasted in the cottage 
with a party of Frenchmen, and then struck across towards 
* Sandy Bay,' on the west side of the island. The road 
wound through valleys and over ridges, and there were so 
many by-paths and crossings that, in spite of ft^uent in- 
quiries, I several times went astray. One person pointed 
out how I might save a considerable distance by climbing 
over a hill, but, like most other * near cuts,' it was a bad 
bargain at any price. The path was often so narrow as 
not to afford room fbr my foot ; the hill-side was steep, and 
rendered slippery by a recent shower; and it was only by 
holding on to the grass and bushes that I could effect the 
precanous ascent But on surmounting the last ridge, I 
was taWj repaid for all my trouble; indeed, the extraor- 
dinary scene that burst upon me made me feel quite ex- 
cited. 1 had never seen natnie in such a mood. Beneath 
me lay a deep, irregular vallev, or large hollow, the bottom 
covered^ith green knolls and little hills, surmounted with 
white houses. Sheep and cattle were grazing on the grassy 
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slopes below me and to the left, but towards the right the 
sides of the chasm were clothed with trees. Looking sea- 
ward, and beyond the Talley, was a mass of bare brown 
rocks, thrown up, as if b^ Tolcanic agency, into lofty peaks 
and crags, smooth precipices, and many fantastic rorms. 
A deep cleft in the middle disclosed the sea and the bay 
fVom which the place is named. It would be impossible, 
and therefore I shall not attempt, to convey an idea of the 
general ^oct produced by the contrast of the green and 
wooded hills, with the quiet sunny cottages and grazing 
herds, on the one band ; and the desplate grandeur of the 
rugged mouptains, tlieir tope often hid among the driving 
clouds, on the other. 

From this point I commenced my return, and, after 
passing a few more valleys and ridges, the road led me to 
the fort OD the top of l^adder Hill. From this dizzy beighjt 
I looked righii down upon the town and shipping ^ if upon 
a plan drawn on paper. There were about a dozen large 
vessels in thie anchorage, besides a number of capture^ 
slayers, some of them perfect models; and, observing that' 
ou^ ship was giettinp; her topsail-yards hoisted, I perceived 
the ^lecessity of bringing iny excursion to a close. The 
cliff on which the fort stands is 628 fieet in perpendicpjla^ 
height, and it may be ascended firom the town either by a 
zig-^ road of one mile and 170 yards in length, or hj a 
wooden ladder of ^30 steps, right up the rocK|h)m the 
square or principal street I took the latter way, both for 
its novelty and its sfiortness, but had not descended tar 
till I had reason to repent of my choice. The steps' were 
fkr apart, and the unusual action of the musolet was so 
hard to maintain, that I had to rest nearly a dozen times 
by the WAy« and when at length I reached the bottom, I 
was obliged to si^ a while on the last step before my limlM 
would support me on the level ground. 

Going up the town, I found the captain with i^ i>arty of 
others at £noer, and, while inviting me to join them, he 
presented me with a letter fh>m home that he bad got in 
the post-office. Let him who wishes to appreciate such an 
event just go for twenty-five months without any word 
from friends, as I had done, and then I guess, as 8am Slick 
would say, the way he will f^U upon his first le^r will be 
a caution. 

About four o*clook we went on board ; our fine ship was 
already under weigh; so, squaring the yards and making 
all sail, we left the isjand rapidly behind us. ^t Helena, 
being plaoed right in the way of iiomeward-bound ships, 
and presenting a safe and convenient anchorage, is mncfa 
firequented. About one hundred vessels, on an average, 
call every month, and in the shipping list for March I 
counted as many as sixteen in one day, and nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty for the whole rnqnth. Water of excellent 
quality is pumped on board flrom tank-boats with jgreat 
expedition, and vegetables are furnished at moderate ex- 
pense. Beef and mutton were dear (one shilling a pound ), 
being brought with other articles from the Cape, and ^X 
that time there was a scarcity on account of the Kafir war. 

From St Helena we reached the line in nine days. The 
south-east trades then gradually merged into a steady 
sontherly wind, which carried us through the tract called 
the 'variables' without fkiling us a single hour, till oiie 
night, in about 12 deg. north latitude, it began to veer 
northwards with squalls and rain, and next morning the 
ship, baring fkllen off to E.N.E., was put on the starboard 
tack, and then she came rapidly up to her course of NN.tf ., 
the sky at the same time clearing up, and the north-east 
trades setting in steady. On the 1st August I passed un- 
derneath a vertical sun for the sixth time. A^fter losing 
the trades we had fifteen davs of calm,. hot weather, during 
which, by the aid of occasional ligbt airs, we made only 
560 miles of northing. A shoal of dolphins came alongside 
one morning, and, by means of hooks adorned with white 
rags, we caught a dozen. Some of them while dying showed 
beautiful metallic tints, but not equal to the line play of 
colours they exhibited in the water. Another shoal ap- 
peared two days after, and of these we captured about a 
dozen and a bait They were in prime condition, and we 
relished them veiy muoh. 



After passing the Azores we had squally, variable 
mostly ahead; the thermometer gn^u^j feU» ai 
watery, cloudy skies gave unpleasant eridenoe «f 
proacb to northern ^gioiis cold. In spite of all hin 
we gradually ci;ept n^rer liome; ^ps became matm'wm 
merous arotyid us; andf one day, wben nhout 800 ndfc 
fh)m the nearest point of Britain, two small birds trom th 
land jPaid us a visit, rested their weary win| 
the rigging,' and condjes'oended to pick some 
^m the 9a|kMn floor. ' 

Early' in' the morning of the 7th September, five Md i 
half long months fh>m ^Icutta, pie ^ta^i roused Ibe ^ 
to see the nghts on l^insale Head. We thoughi to' Wi 
made Cape Clear, but our cHronomcj^ was fl^*fiu&Hk' ^ 
BO it turned out 'to be I^ihsale ; and well for us it'if 
we were able to identify t^e light, Jtor ^e da^ [wa 
a^d squally, and .we got no further observajtiotisy _^, 
d'ark we shaped otv course nort Wards for f^'OeofseTi 
9hannel, and about dgjtit P.M., passe^. the l^oskar li$bt. ^*^ 

Sade a ihmous run during th'e mght, — tbe wind bem^^ r^|^ 
t fin^ blowing hard, — and by c»^t in' the monithg i 
abreast the 66uth Stack Rock o^Bofyhead. Ahoai 
P.1I., when off littie Ormes Head^ ^re fjoi takoQ in low 
a steamer; and' while they were'inwtig fkst» a 15*^*' — 
came on ^>oard o^ us from gmother veetel, for tBe 
of getting a quicker passage up. ' He was the master of i 
Liverpool ship that &d taken j^ sj^ntaneouslj, and 
burned at sea, on W way liome ht>m Calcutta. Tb« 
had taken to the boats, and a^ three days landild on tM 



island of Roderiguez, where' ihey ^ound the cfapcain i 
crew of the vessel in which I sailed from the MkiiriUik— 
that aidp having been wrecked on the island on lier w&^t 
fh>m Calcutto to the latter place. After iMoing some tii»^ 
on the island, an American ^haTer happened to jjasa,' 
by her they sent word of their ^tuation to the jH^aridnaf 
whence a smiUl vessel was despatched, and rel^erred be 
crews Q^m an imprisonment of more than two ioiontbs. 

After some detention at the moiith of the Mersey, oo ac- 
count of low tide, we^t up rapidly with the flood, aad a« 
midnight were siafely lodged in dock. So ended'm j voja^ d 
the yielding deck ig^as' exchanged fi>r the tread of solid 
ground, and the sounds and sigfits t^ were so long * — * 
Uar to me are now become unusual and s^ange. 

.We have now chippe^ the log pretty bare. LiUIe of ilt 
;remains but details of grinds and weather,' and tnvial 
cidents, — interesting enoug^ to me, as 'tending to re, 
many recollections hoik pleasant and 8ad,)>Qt whii^ fo tiMt 
general reader would ^ * dry as the rema^derby^t after 
a vovage.* You have bonie me company otw aeariy 
67,000 miles of ocean; we have scanned soiiSa" pleasiagt 
features of nat^V fiur fhce ; we* haye to^e^her heard* 
strange tongues, and llioked upon cpuntenanoee of dliefsa 
hues; and I cannot W re^l! tiiatl &aye been'ablelo tak»' 
so little advantage of my position, and have llbpsjted m* 
little solid knowledge. I dont want to giet sentiiacntei; 
over it ; butyet^ while I have your attention, I iroAald &ini 
give utterance to a'few thoughts that the Writing df Hfcfcse' 
notes has suggestrdL' ana which n6w come crov^diag ddek. 
Bi:|t I know not where to begii^ 4nd sAer all, I believe,' 
that anything I could say has been better said before, m\ 
1 shall give you a speedy release.' " * ■ ' ^-^ 

Captain Blarryat '{^ves it as hid opinion, i^ 'moA as^ 
travel by land may enlarge the mind, it neter can Jit ex- 
panded to the utmost of its capabilities, until it haslata 
peregrinated by prater;, that not only the human intsOeet, 
but the instiUQt of brutes is enlarged by going to »a:' 
This is taking high ground, and any one oommeneiiig a 
cruise with such elevated ndtions of its results, will Sl^y 
conclude it with a firmer persuasion than ever, HhaA 
* Hie ample propoeltlon hope makes 
In all dedKns bAfrun on earth below. 
Fails In the prooiiaed Bargeneaa.* 

The degree of improvement, indeed^ must ^epend in a gnat 
measure on the mdiridual hiifiseif; and a man niay deriva 
as little advantage fh>m the drcuronarigation of the gWM^ 
as from a holiday ^p in a steamer. Much prepsaaliiry 
I training in tact is necessary, before fVill benefit can be d^ 
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ifed from this or any other sphere of oh^ervatioii ; but 
tSI there is modi troth in the abore remark of Captidn 
liriTa*, and, apart from any distinct, tangible increase of 
inowMge, a tojage seems to exert a most beneficial in- 
loeoM 6n the mind. A ISuniliarity with the mH ocetfn 
tseM; id its tarious moods, can hardly hit of prododAg 
»me d«ree of inteUe<!tiial expansion; irhlle an aoqaatint^ 
mce mm the notel operations of natttre in fbreign lands, 
ind some intiircotkrse with different ?arieties of the human 
5p«eles> dnght to lessen onr oon^t, lead as to a j o^ter es- 
tiidate of out Gantry and onrselTOS, sind malte us feel a 
noM bc^e^leiM interest in all the members of the great 
biiman ikmil^. 

EottheooBtfaniil ehaikg« of 0c«n«, And bohseqnent ex- 
dfi^ineiit atfeftdant on Voyaghxg, Is apt to induce a restless 
wfAAU ud ft disSatisfkcticta with the cold details of eteiy- 
diy life. Tlve desire of tnkvellinff seems itisatiable. In- 
ddgenoe but increases it; and the Wise man might hate 
added it to the three things that are neter satisfied, and 
the tbnit thiit say net, * It is enough.' fioch has been the 
feehhglB my own case, though, doubtless, it may yet wsar 
(^ aAd I may be ooottent to settle down into a sober oita- 
leiL For the present, howeter, the latent desire often 
breaks ferth and urges its grAtiflcaflon in the teeth of all 
pradenoe and reasonable economy. While the bleak, cold 
days, and long, dark, stormy nights of winter hurt, I may 
fed eooteoted enough, but with summer comes a pilgrim- 
ilArit, and I lofig to be out on the wide world. Of course, 
I sm expected td conquer this dispodtion, and I do not fiul 
t0 be reminded among other things, that ' a rolling stone 
gfttbers no moss.' No matter : let me keep rolHng bright 
sad smooth,— mental rust and asperities all rubbed off,— 
the mo0S ihtkj grow where it will But such ad erratic 
tendency is suitable only fbr one that can afford to shape 
bis own course in the toyage of life; and although I hap- 
pen to be Ikroured with a pretty fefar whid at present, it 
Bay soon become necessary to * to braoe dka^ up^* and 
prepare for adyerse gales on this imcertain ^ea. 

The TOyage of life I— ho# deeply expresslYe the phrase 
to one ikmifiar with seafering experience. Of the multi- 
tads of things to which human life has been compared, it 
lus often straok me that none affords a closer parallel than 
tins similttnde to a toyage, wherein every phase and aod- 
d«&t of human existence may find an instructi?e counter- 
paH Tiake an illostration suggested by the common his- 
tofy of followers of die learned profesdons. A fifie ship is 
eoDstmcied with erery care; mnch expense is lavished on 
kcr outfit ; and as She leaves port wtth her ddes idoely 
pdMed, her rigging taut, her sails trim and neat, her 
frMOHNrork an freehly polished, and her pr6ud flag di^lay- 
iag its bright coloors in the breese, many look upon her 
with etory and admiration, tod anticipate for her an illus- 
triois career. But soon the sky lowers,— the bleak cold 
wkd whistles dismally, sail after sail is taken in, imd the 
M ma sts bend under the ptorinfe squalls. 80 passes toany 
*t«iy days and nights,— sometimes a propitious breeze 
airil a Utde sunshine to rerive her sinking energies)— till 
itlwmh, when the toyage is ikr spent, and a steady fldr 
whrt dses oome soothingly over the blue Waters, her sails 
are sH ragged and patched, her rigging shick, stranded, 
•ad knotted,— her sides, once so clean and bright, now 
alhny with green wm^ and begrimed with rusty streaks, 
ttd te sheathing io rough With barnacles and other ma- 
nne febodiinatSons. thit, with all her canvass spread again, 
Btte stoves but sluggishly. Is not the experience of any 
oa« siffident to afford the parallel T 

But I mn^ have done; for howetet pleasant it may be 
to MS one's self in print; yet when one comes to have no- 
thing to say, deddedfy the best plto is to toke Pnnch*e 
advice^ dad say so nt onoe. 



PANHOE PAN AND HER SEVIS!^ SUlTORa 

' p Mchsr*B IjMiies' MenertyMlnm Book and Poetienl 
MieRtny for 1840' appears amongst the host of diaries, 
reHiuibiinoerM, and pocket Cottpaaionsk whidi the season 
fttdw^ier^asMefofMrteinnrktbe onward pro- 



gress of that unwearied reaper, Time. It is one of the best 
of its cUss. Externally, it is well got up. The original 
contributions, by various well-known authors, are vigorous^ 
and the selections are tastefoL An interesting addition 
not common to works of this class, is the collection of 
charades and enigmas, many oi which are very ingenious. 
We eitract the following somewhat caustic morceau, by 
one of onr own oontributors. Miss Framobs Bbowit.] 

Tfll afldetft though nnprogresdng dvilisation of China 
possesses not only its peculiar arte, but a numerous and 
distiwgnished suooesdon of philosophers, poets, and nove- 
lists, with the greater portion of whose wit and wisdom 
Europe has made bat slight and casual acquaintance. 
There are those who believe that fomiliarity with thera, 
as fai the case of eertdn buttoned-up individuals among 
ourseltes, would not repa^ the trouble of cultivation ; others 
insist that thdr range is limited to tliat of the Chinese mind, 
Which never rose higher than the ninth storey of the Porce- 
lain Tower. We are not prepared to put dther assertion 
to the prool^ bdng apprehensive of attendant difficulties, 
but we are aware that Chinese Hfeerature had its authoresses 
also, though few they were in number, as those of the classic 
world, and quite as celebrated in thdr own fiur eastern 
regions, at a period when ladies of dmilar pursuits were 
still more rare in Europe. 

The most renowned name in this notable list is that of 
Panhoe Pan, whose novels are yet the delight and edifica- 
tion of the more sentimental beaux and fc«lles of China, 
and have been placed by an imperial decree among the 
works requidte to be read by all aspirants to the honours 
of the golden buttons or the peacock's feather. She flourisii- 
ed, according to the accredited chronicles of lier native city 
(Nankhi), in the thir^-ninth age of mortal government in 
China» or about the olooe of our seventeenth century, and 
was believed to have been the most learned and accom- 
plished woman diat ever appeared in the Celestial Empire, 
on which account the Bonyas discovered, but not till after 
her death, that her soul must have belonged to a star that 
lo0t its way and fell 10 the earth, or was one of the three 
hundred thousand inferior deities condemned to expiate 
some nff^iie against the great Tien, by sojourning among 
men fat n season. In the lenith of her feme the renowned 
Mantohoo Emperor Keen Lung commanded three thousand 
critics throughout his dominions to brhig each an essay on 
her Works to his summer palaoe at Pekm on the first day 
of tlie feUewing year, on pain of lodng their lieads on the 
second, that MS mi^esty might asoertaia from their diffe- 
rent ressarks irhat was the novelist's most striking exeel- 
lenosk With suoh indtements to punctuality the essays 
were dnly delivered, and on the readiDg of the whde before 
Keen Lang and his coundl— a process whieh dcoupied three 
consecutive months— it was ftnind tluU, though not so much 
as two of the critics agreed on any other pdnt, the three 
thousand were unanimouain admiring the lady's knowledge 
of the duties of her sex, and commending in particular tue 
rules she laid down for the conduct of their matrimonial 
lives. As it was also observed that all the essayists were 
married men, the emperor regarded tlie case as fully made 
out, and e^}oined the same opinion on his subjects by an 
ordinance which still remains among the statutes of the 
empire; yet the seven mandarins and twenty-one chief 
sdiolars a^KHUted to write the biography of Panhoe Pan 
unite in deploring that no opportunity was ever afforded 
to the lady of practically illustrating her extraordinary 
wisdom, and those writers all concur in accounting for tlw 
lamentable fhct by the following story. 

When the * Disobedience of Goe Hang,' the ' Unprofitable 
Deceit,' and the * Propitious Marriage ' ( productions unrival- 
led in the proper distribution of robes of honour and blows 
of the bamboo), were in the first flush of thdr popularity, 
the gifted aathoress was still un wedded and residing 
with her brother lien Shaog, in the second street of Nan- 
kin. Her father hod been a mandarin of tkie third class, 
and held tibe office of chief tea-taster; but, manifesting a 
peculiar dedre for adorning his house with looking-glasses 
and liandseme slaves, he was one day fennd guilty of bri* 
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bery, and hanged by the vioeroy of the proTinoe, to the in- 
consolable grief of his widow, who spent the first year in 
visiting his graye, selling his slaves, and marrjring his 
children, with the exception of Panhoe Pan and her brother, 
the former being still a child, and the latter having made 
a TOW to study the divine sciences for seven years; and 
then the esteemed lady was conveyed in a sedan-ohair, with 
the usual ceremonial, to the house of the salt-distributor, 
over which she continued to preside. 

The seven years of Lien Shang's study served, as was 
Intended, to make him a scholar of the first class; he re- 
ceived the degree of long-nails from the college of Nankin, 
and was soon after appointed to his Aether's offioe of tear 
taster with a suitable admonition against bribery from the 
uew viceroy ; but what chiefly recommended him to public 
respect was the fiime of his aocomplished sister. Lien 
Shang's pride in her was as great as the public expected. 
She had been the unwearied oompanion and xealoos assist- 
ant of his studies ; and, though something more than asto- 
nished at first to find her genius outstripping his own, yet 
when her second tale was printed in silver letters for the 
perusal of the Empress* Mother at Pekin, he lifted fifty- 
two joss-sticks in honour of the dispenser of souls, and 
ever after none could be more polite in acknowledging the 
lanterns lighted on her birUiday, or more hospitable in 
entertaining the sages who came to converse with her 
through the screen of painted lattice-work sel np for that 
purpose in his hall of reception. But latterly a more im- 
oortant consideration occupied the brother's attention ; he 
:)uddenly recollected that his sister's youth was passing, 
and the duty which devolved on him regarding her settle- 
ment in life. There were those in NanUn who suspected 
iiis anxiety arose flrom a laudable desire to provide his 
liouse with a new mistress, which he might well despair of 
accomplishing when a lady of such critical discernment as 
Panhoe Pan remained to direct his choice. Indeed, the 
last mentioned quality was the only appareol obstacle to 
her own disposal, as, besides her extraordinaiy distinction, 
she was known to possess a considerable anM>ant of Chinese 
attractions, in the form of broken feet, small eyes, and h\wok 
teeth ; and that peculiar merit ol her works on which the 
critics were afterwards so remarkably unanimous, had al- 
ready produced a deep impression on the more prudent 
part of the community, fh>m whom eligible offers, indicated 
as usual by blue dudt's eggs and verses written on porce- 
lain, poured in thick and many. The mistress of such gifts 
and graces was not to be easily won. Panhoe Pan had 
too fine a sense of conjugal duty to step into it without deep 
deliberation and inquiry, in the course of which one was 
found to be extravagant, a second to have a violent temper, 
and a third to be most shamefully poor. In short, the 
wisdom which fiisdnated her suitors was farther exhibited 
in refusing the greater part of them, till, as Lien Shang 
declared to a coi&dential friend, in his horror of her never 
being suited at all, only six mandarins of the first cUss re- 
mained on the fSsunily list, concerning whose fiiults the lady 
had as yet discovered nothing. The whole fkmil v now took 
alarm ; married brothers and sisters, with all their nume- 
rous connections, poured in remonstrance, warning, and 
adrice, to which Panhoe Pan listened in the most discreet 
silence ; and then informed thein, in a speech of two hoars' 
delivery, interspersed with maxims and quotations from her 
own works, that if her suitors would assemble in the hall 
of reception on the fifteenth day of the ensuing moon, and 
declare their pretensions to her brother, she would signify 
her opinion of each candidate, and select the most meri- 
torious flrom behind the bamboo lattice. 

The propensity of mankind to value things in proportion 
to the difficulty of obtaining them has been observed in 
more countries than China ; and this fkct may explain why 
the six mandarins accepted with alacrity the chance of 
success politely intimated to them by Lien Shang, and only 
grumbled that the day of trial should be fixed so distant; 
but Panhoe Pan had reasons for this arrangement, which 
were not set fbrth in her oration. Among the sages to 
whom she daily discoursed philosophy through tiie screen, 
there had lately come a young man wearing a plain silk 



robe and cap without either tuft or feather. His &oe «a» 
calm and thoughtful as that of Gonfbdus; bat his figuw 
was spare and muscular as that of a tiller of the field, and 
he called himself by the humble name of Tee Sing, a se^cr 
of wisdom. When questioned by the elder philosopiMn 
regarding his birth and pursuits, he said he was the onlj 
son of the chief mandarin's tenth secretary, and hftd bea 
sent on a tour of the empire-~the new sovereign's erampHf 
having rendered that proceeding imperative on the joatfc 
of Pekin. The inquirers were satisfied with his arrwinnt 
of himself and cause of travelliag, as it was general^ 
known that since the late emperor bad, in the laognage of 
the Chinese court circular, *gone to dwell among turn aft- 
oestors,' his successor — the then yonthftil Keen Lonj^ whoM 
subsequent mode of eliciting sound criticism we have re- 
corded—had devoted himself to a year of travel and dl1^g^^^e 
in order to hear the wisdom and see the wonders of his 
vast dominions. Considering that Tee Sing was an hanble 
imitator of his sovereign, the wonders and wisdom of Han- 
kin must have appeared in his eyes to be concentrated ia 
the hall of reception, for thither he came as dolj as the 
sun glanced in on its porcelain tiles and pillars inlaid with 
looking-glasses, and the admiration of the sages was divid- 
ed between the fVanknees with which he answered their in- 
terrogations, and the mode.sty with which he heard their 
opinions on all subjects without advancing any of his own : 
but this diffidence increased tenfold when the ladj spoke, 
and such was his anxiety to profit by her observationis that 
he always seated himself as close to the lattice as possibly 
and kept his eyes fixed on its painted bars. Phahoe Paa 
had more than once passed sidelong eneomiums on his at- 
tention ; he was even supposed to be the hero of her cele- 
brated tale, *The Reward of Humility/ and Pe Ping Botr 
the only one of the levee who talked with his eyes opes, 
being under seventy, and therefore regarded as unfit for 
lofty abetractionr had been heard to observe when rather 
excited at the least of lanterns, that her veil was snl^ect 
to marvellous agitations since the youth made his appear- 
ance, as now ahand and then a feature was visible at every 
sentence. In short, there was some expectation that a 
seventh might be added to the list of suitors ; but the ap- 
pointed day at length arrived, the household had been fbr 
a fortnight previous in the extreme seal of preparation, and 
there was a considerable display of new dresses and act- 
vants, the former being borrowed, and the latter hired fer 
the occasion, lor Lien Shang was believed to be rich, and 
naturally wished to support his reputation in the cheapest 
manner. All the family to the utmost limit of affinity 
were asembled, the gentlemen at one end of the hall with 
the brother who wore a most self-eongratulating look, and 
the ladies at the other, behind the t>amboo screen, with | 
Panhoe Pan seated in the centre, on a pile of scarlet cushions^ i 
and dressed in a robe as nearly approaching to the impe- i 
rial yellow as legal security permitted, a girdle of crimson | 
and gold, a newly written manuscript in one hand, and a j 
fiem (^ painted ivory in the other ; it is also recorded that 
the lady put on her smallest slippers and thinnest veil far 
the ceremony. 

The six suitors came, each in the robes of his rank, with a 
beeoming train of attendants, carrying fims and umbrellas ; 
and, last of all, appeared Tee Sing in his usual modest 
apparel, with only one servant fi>llowing him — a grave and 
elderly man, who might have been mistaken fbr a mandarin 
of the empire, but that he carried an ivory box under 
his left arm ; at that sight Panhoe Pnu let fiill her mane- 
script and blushed through her veil. The salutations being 
concluded, and half-an-hour of silent contemplation, as be- 
came such polished society, having ehipsed, the mandarins 
spoke according to the order of their application. The first 
was the overseer of mines. He said that, being yonn^ un- 
married, and very rich, his heart was captivated by the 
report of the lady's beauty, and as he had no partioolar 
objections to her wit and learning, especially whcm ooa- 
bined with such a clear perception of matrimonial dntaes, 
he had come to offer her his hand, and her brother one 
hundred ingots of gold by way of exchange for his sisiei; 
as had ever been the custom of the Celestial Empire 
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it rose miperior to the barbarism of anoirrouiidiiiff natioDB. 
When he ceased, there was deep silence in the hall, and all 
tamed towards the lattice ; but Panhoe Pan, gathering her 
vdl close around her, exclaimed, * The oTcrseer of mines is 
a child in soul, his thoughts rest on beauty which time will 
wither Hke the bloom of the tulip-tree; such love dwells 
only m the eye, and is beneath the regard of a daughter 
of wisdom. 

The next was the comptroller of manners in the province 
of Nankin; he opened his declaratioa with a statement of 
his high descent) the important oflloes tilled by his rela- 
tiona, and the power and infloence which he exerdsed; he 
thai described the cost and splendour of his new built 
house, and averred that it only required a mistress worthy 
of his rank and fortune, and having heard of none so ao- 
compBshed as Panhoe Pan, he now requested her accept- 
ance of his hand, and her brother to name the sum he would 
require in her stead. <Pfide is the beginning of all crime,' 
le^Kinded the lady ; * the love of a vain man tends only 
to his fimded glory, let no daughter of wisdom become the 
train of a peacock.' 

The next was the surveyor of temples; he spoke with 
^gnified modesty of the highly respectable position which 
the late onperor had seen fit to confer upon him, <^ his 
own upright conduct, and the flattering testimonies borne 
to his diwacter and abilities by men of every class, adding^ 
that Uiough hb fortune was not so ample as that of some 
competitors, he had every prospect of advancement as his 
talents were known at oovrt, and, being charmed with the 
wit and wisdom iA lien Shang's incomparable sister, he 
had determined to makean offer of marriage, convinced that 
her literary distinction would secure her the interests of 
his &inily better than the wealthiest connections. The 
lady's &n rattled against the bamboo, as she replied, * The 
wiae look on cunning as the eagle regards the mole. Wo 
to the wife of a designing man ; there is no certainty in 
her days I Let the surveyor of temples seek some other 
advantage.' 

The chief keeper of prisons then rose ; he was exactly 
sxty-five, and said that» though his pig-tail had grown 
white in rather unpleasant service, and he had poured out 
his soal in unavailmg sorrow over the graves of three sue- 
oesdve wives, yet, having realised a considerable fortune, 
sad being in possession of a large house and fifteen sons 
and dau^ters, he sincerely believed, from the sentiments 
set forth in the lady's works, which agreed in every tittle 
with his own, that she was the proper person to reverence 
the sunset of his days, and instruct his children how they 
should do likewise. * What do I hear T ' sud Panhoe Pan, 
half screaming with indignation ;* ' the owl saith to the taX- 
oon, * Come and make my nest honourable! ' Grey hairs 
should dwell with discretion, and not a haughty spirit ; 
let all wise women remember that he who exacts much 
will give little.' 

The keeper of prisons looked about to scold ; but his kind 
intent was interrupted by the dispenser of justice, an i^ged 
mandarin whose spine defied his efforts to stand straight 
on that important day. 'Excellent words,' said he, * dis- 
cover a lofty mind, and know, oh ! Lien Shang, that I aidmire 
the resolute soul of your sister even more than her beauty 
and talents, though they rise beyond comparison; my age 
seems somewhat advanced, I am rich and childless, for my 
only son hath proved rebellious, and married the daughter 
of a tooth stainer, for which I have resolved to disinherit 
him, md who is there that would assist me in keeping the 
base at a distance so ably as the incomparable Panhoe 
Pan ? ' * Learn to forgive thine own offspring before thy 
sool is called to account before the great Tien,' cried the 
huly in a still louder key. < Evil will overtake the vindic- 
tive man, and die that weds him must expect part of his 
punishment.' 

The dispenser of justice happened to be rather deaf; and 
hi.^ request for an explanation was lost in the speech of the | 
next suitor, who held the office of keeper of archives, and | 
had the smallest train among the six. He declared himself | 
unable to offer more than fifty ingots of silver to Bleu 
Shanes being obliged to support hu mother and a large 



helpless flunily, of which he was tiie eldest son, at the same 
time acknowledging that he had neither descent nor dis- 
tinction to boast, having obtained his office only two months 
before through the gratitude of the viceroy, whose wm he 
had saved from drowning; but having read the works of 
Panhoe Pan, and also caught a glimpse of her once by 
accident at the altar of the winds, her shadow was cast 
upon his soul, and he came to ask her acceptance of his 
home and affection. — Her attendant ladies denied the 
fiict, but it was asserted that at the close of this declara- 
tion, the lady's ivory fon rebounded off the keeper of the 
archives' head, and her manuscript followed it with a shout 
of * When will presumption cease ? Well may women la- 
ment when she that has been called wise and honourable 
is mocked by a vain pretence; the love that seeks its 
superior is the child of selfishness and conceit^ and wise 
women despise it ! ' 

Scarce had she spoken when Tee Sing rose. With his 
wonted humility he had occupied an inferior seat; but the 
lady's eye brightened as he approached Lien Shang, and 
the youth, gazing on the lattice, proceeded, * Brother of the 
most fiimous among women, I came a suitor to your sister. 
I read her works in my distant home, and undertook a 
long ioumey in order to learn the fbll amount of her wit, 
and knowledge, and beauty ; all these I have discovered 
and found them to exceed report; but I resign my suit 
and return alone — for Panhoe Pan is a fault-finder, her 
soul has an eye too keen for blemishes to be the abode of 
love, but when my house requires a censor I will remember 
your sister.' 

There came neither sound nor sign from behind the 
lattice, but the veil of silver tissue shook like all the boughs 
of an aspen in the summer wind ; and ' Who art thou ? ' 
gasped Lien Shang, almost suffocated with anger, * that 
thy house might require such a comptroller ? ' but at the 
same moment the grave servant touched a spring in the 
ivory box, which flew open, and out of it he unfolded a 
mantle of the imperial yellow, and reverently placed it on 
the shoulders of Tee Sing. 

* Pride is rebuked by truth from the lips of the son of 
heaven ! ' cried the keeper of the prisons ; ' sound the 
gongs that Nankin may know that the fiU^er of China is 
among us !' The gongs were accordingly sounded, and that 
night Nankin kept a regal festival in honour of Keen Lung, 
but the reception-hall of Lien Sbang's house was left silent 
and solitary, nor was it ever again visited by either sage 
or suitor, for Panhoe Pan the same night departed to the 
house of the sisters of celibacy on the firontiers of Mant- 
cbooria, and ever afterwards devoted herself to the service 
of the stars, and the composition of those inestimable works 
on which the three thousand critics and the imperial de- 
cree passed that unparalleled eulogium. 

FRAGMENT PRONf A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL. 

A PEBSBTTBBIAM's TBOUQBTS Olf MDSIO IN DIVINB BSBVIOB 
on HXABIMG GRAND MASS. 

' Mule li one of the fiaf rest and most Rlorions f^fts of Ood, to which 
Satan la a bitter enemy ; for tt remoyea from the heart the weight of 
lorrowa and the fwdnatlon of erll thooghta.*— Xrai<A«r. 

In Paris pleasure's goddess reigns supreme, and I confess that 
under her gay and glittering sceptre time rolls rapidly and 
pleasantly along — the seventh day excepted, which being 
kept more as a holiday than a holy day^ makes us Presby- 
terians feel anything but joyful, even though you attempt 
to join in the universal jubilee. Last Sabbath, however, 
I went to bear Grand Mass in the celebrated church of St 
Roch ; and the general effect was highly imposing, but the 
music was sublime, as, amidst eddying clouds of incense, 
the cadences of a well-trained choir, and the swelling tones 
of the organ, vibrating through the pillared and vaulted 
aisles, undulated onwards, in their aerial way, to mingle 
in eternity's unfathomable and ever-flowing tide, and lift- 
ing the soul to higher thoughts, in spite of all the gor- 
geous spectacle before you. Tes, much as we may dis- 
agree with the Catholics, 1 have ever thought that we have 
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gone far beyond the just mean in not using tbe doe influ- 
ence of niQsic in our services. None can deny that it 
may often have been even abused, and so has every good 
in this world ; nevertheless, it was doubtless intended to 
form no mean part in the worship of God. The ditference 
in effect of a verse read in a common manner instead of 
a solemn and earnest one, shows that there is much even 
in the tone of voice, and why should not an Almighty 
Being, who knows every thought, receive the homage and 
fullness of the soul as well from heart-felt tones as from 
words P ' We cannot utter all his praise.' Do not the shouts 
and loud acclamations of an assembled nation proclaim 
to its king the devotedness of his subjects more than words 
of deepest pathos can express P and cannot the panting of 
the exulting or troubled bosom breathe forth to Heaven 
its unutterable praise or acceptable prayer P Then why is 
our chureh-service so much conducted by cold reasoning, and 
often even without this aid to convince the understanding, 
but merely by the apparently severe and rugged orthodoxy 
of Calvinism, all of which, however true and excellent, 
might at least be much softened tnd the impression 
deepened, by elevating the soul to feel that bevond it 
there is an Omniscience which the mind cannot fathom, 
an Omnipresence from which it cannot escape, and an 
Omnipotence which it cannot gainsiy P and why should 
not every emotion that bears in the remotest degree an 
affinity to so solemn and mighty an end be stirred into 
active exercise by lawful and most natural means P and 
does not music, or even tbe modulation of the voice, yea, 
even the manner itself, and much Indeed the opening 
sentiments of a discourse, help in producing theM effects P 
and who that has heard men with these talents, or read 
their various writings, can deny the force and charm of 
this last — how at once the attention is rivetted, how the 
melody of their words brings the mind gradually into the 
field, softens it, and fits it to receive tbe seed, often re- 
taining it till the young plant is sprung, or watering it, 
thus sprung, with the showers of salvation. Few men, 
indeed, have such powers ; but does not solemn music, 
with appropriate words and even without words, ftrom its 
effect on our minds, hive one and All of them, more or 
less P We at least appear greatly hi error in ba^ng almost 
banished its thrilling haraiony from our churches. That 
it has often been carried beyond due limits there is little 
doubt. This is no apology. Each under its effects must 
hold the helm of his mind, and guide it to the proper 
theme, and let the blame, as in other means, rest on him- 
self, should he prefer grovelling on things or earth in pre- 
ference to those of heaven. 

No reasoning, I am aware, can reaolve all this Into an 
accurate demonstration, neither ean it almost any part or 
doctrine of Christianity ; but truth can be felt. How tbe 
mind Is soaaetimee nised fh»m tbe very dost by the 
simplest tone struck by Mcldeat! bow often docs tke 
gentle moaning of the wind waft the thoughts from pre- 
sent to more distant realities, or the faintly-throbiing 
swell of the iEolian, finned by the fluttering air, lull the 
tumult of the soul, and * soothe the spirit to love!' aad 
dofs not the Almighty himself, in the breathiag of tb« 
troubled ocean, the tempest, or ftie llgbtfttng's Grander, 
proclaim the majesty and power of heaven's loud harmony, 
and make you feel that every nerve of the body and every 
emotion of the mind can be racked to pain or reused to 
potent energy by the slightest change of a toneP and if 
such be the powers of music, and even the modulation of 
tbe voice over our wondrous physical and mental frames, 
why not, in dependence on the Divine aid, cause them to 
be more employed; and why should we, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, have our finest feelings marred, and loftiest 
thoughts stilled, by the harsh discord of unstrung voices, 
unmellowed by tbe harmonious choir, or the deep diapa^ 
son and solemn pealing of tbe organ, deepening even our 
holiest emotions, and rolling the soul onwards to eternity P 
and are we also to go in direct opposition to the commands 
of the Bible to praise him with psaltery and harp, with 
timbrel, and instruments often striugs, with trumpets and 
KNiud of comet P and is it not revealed, that the thousands 



around the throne itself harp their higb aod b< 
hallelujahs P Tes ; and heaven's wide^paDnin^ 
alted arch shall yet resound with music barmonioas. 
as earthly ear hath never heard, and with tbe meh 
voices well-taned, snch as angel's never jet sang^ s 
which those of this world are, like other hlessU 
foretaste of the Joys that twait as in the ' king* 
Is to come.' 
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' What Is tlM bloom Is< Unetan or Om 4riB, 
fe pmm ofmlMt, to baraionf wttUa ju. 
0ur, vhiUli tlM hutn of til* AiMMi n«, 
l^tfai ofthii ■uetbtajr or tt *>ft np^ ? 
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of wards «ad doeds eomiMVi ? 
* 
L— ASTBirOHAirTBDinBBOR: HUMIUTr. 

Should ws not iUtter oonslres, the lUttenr of others cooM 1 
hurt IIS. It to a sort of Inmo money, to whkm our rmoitj g^Tt 
reocy. 

n.-*AWAStf TOSKOOTHWaxncUtt: OOSTEimiBXC. 

To be tecore, be hamble. 

To be hxppj, be content— JTurtffe 

UL~AinfXVBB8AI.AII»0B]rUlKaBEAOTnmB: oooD-Bvasov 

▲ temper tne from pM8lon*s storm, 
A heart wlUi gentle viTtnes wmrm. 
Must fix the trfmnphs of thy tuce. 

IV.— A MATCHUCaS PAIB OV BAJK-BDIQe: AI 1 >M I IUM 

A dearth of words, dear glrto, yotfneed not fbuv 

But 'tis a tMk, indeed, to leara to hear; 

Tn that the drill of conversation lies, 

Whkh Shows or makes yoo both poUte aa4 wlieb 

v.— BISTWHrTBPADIT: VSVOCBICM, 

May innocence preserve thee long 
nx>m Inward and from outward strife — 

From dolmr and tnm softalng wrons, 
Along thy path of life! 

tL -mtHFaM scnuium «■ st vcvd pas a pakb: woraeTK. 

fifafl, modesty t hit female honour, hail! 
Beanty'i chief ornament, and beauty's stff! 
Far himm^ xamA Willi vlrtne ever dwell; 
And thou art virtoe, and without thy ^arma 
Beauty to insolent, and wit profkne. 

TK'^A ■Bzswt mwo swaaivasB to thb voicb: munoMs 

AXD TBDTH. 

It to ewfaes te rsmark how tlM nature of truth may b« dian^ed 1 
the garb It wears} sweetened to the warning of Mendablp^ or aoun 
to the severity of TtpTOot—MadtentSi. 

TiiL— Afnmup-eAirVs: OHsaarDUwas. 

Come, draarfUneM, triumphant feii; 
Shine through the bov'ring cloud of care! 
Oh, sweet of language, mild of mien ! 
Oh, Tlrtve's fdend, and pleasure's queea! 
Fair guardian of domestic life, 
Kind bantoher of home-bred strife— 
Kor snilen lip, nor taunting eye, 
Defbrro the scene when thou art by I 

XX.— MOST aALUTABT KTS-WATXK: BrnvOLBKCB. 

A soHtary blessing few am find, 

Our Joys with those we lore are so entwined. 

That he whose walieftil tendemeu remoree 

Hi' oblraalTe thorn that womids the breast be lovas^ 

i m osthes not another's rugged p^th alone, 

But scatters roses to adorn bto own. 

Ihe stfeotlonate Sarloor. to sympathy gave 

The imperuliing charms site wears, 
When, as wept the sad sisters at Lasdms* gner% 

He mingled hto tears with theira. 

Would you the bloom of vouth should last, 
TIs vlrtne that must bind it fest ; 
An easy carriage^ wholly free 
Ftons soar reaerre or levitr; 
Obod-humour'd mirth, an honest heart, 
And loolu nnsl(ill*d in any art; 
, Bominty enough to own 
The fmHtles that a friend make knowai 
And decent pride enough to know 
The wortli that virtue can bestow:— 
Theee dian be youra. wMcli ne'er decay, 
nravgfa youth and beaaty Ibde away . 
For tbne. which all things else removes 
dtlll hei^tena virtue, and Improves— A'dL IfMra. 
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^< THE CUEATE OF SANQUHAR. 

.^, IAS ft pleastuit ^y in June^ the san was shining brightly 

^^ fte bine sky, the krk was at his song on high in the 

^ I and the raoonlain-beeB were booming past on wings of 

^ Bic ; when three corenanting brethren in their wander- 

B hftd laid themselTes down among the tall and feathery 

__ kens on the grassy slope of a steep hfil ' Theae are 

uj times,' said one of them, < and were it not the grace 

'Vim in whoee oanse we suffer this wrong, that sn^aias 

'r^ heart and imparts fbrtitnle, we weald utterly sink 

Ider the trial'—* I brood with pain,' said Andrew Cltfk, 

Iver my poor wife and children, not knowing how they 

fry be fkiing while I am wandering in this wildemees ; for 

, fseli; I can bear all and rqoioe in it» bat my heart bleeds 

I these poor innoeents!' — * And I,' said John Wilson, 

h^e a d«ur fether and mother, whoee sostenance depaided 

I my industry, till I was forced to flee for my 1^ and 

!" Ire tiwm to themselves. how my heart yearns over 

|bm ! My own privations I would deem as nothing, if I 

^•ev tiiat they were prorided for; but the Qod hi whom 

t»y trust will not forsake them/-^ And I,' said James 
ay, * have neither wife nor children, fether nor mother, 
ht 1 have a beloved sister, of a tender and sickly consti- 
^^teon, whom the distress of the times has brought Bear 
ft grave, and she is all my care. Oh ! that I were now 
Ith her to minister to her wants ! But Ood will bleee 
iTt the Qod of her fether and her mother whom she 
° bded like a ministering angel, till they terminated their 

* Irthly pilgrimage ; and me she led to Christ. Dear friends^ 
hese are mournful times, but our Master bears us up, and 

I lat is Plough ; to Him be our acknowledgments.' * Hush ! ' 
lid Andrew Clark, * I thought I even now heard a 
land isBoe from the hazelwood in the glen beneath. Hark ! 
b you not hear itf— < Tes,' replied Wilson, * it is the 
0ft and suppressed sound of music; there, there it comes 
nrelling, fall and loud on the breeie, — it is the sound of 
.iraise ascending to the upper sanctuary : a company of 
rorshippers are in that thicket; let us go and seek them 
^t ; they are a portion of Qod's suffering remnant, who, 
Eke ourselves, have fled to this solitude in the dark and 
lioody day of Zion's affliction ; let us go and join them.' 
' Stay,' said James Gray, * what's yon I see emerging 
>om behind the hillock on the moor? a pair of troopers, 
•n my word ! but we are safe here.' — ' Tes,' said another, 

* were it not for these dogs, we might be snug enough, en- 
•oonced here among the deep brakens; but then these 
dogs will as surely find us out as the greyhound scents 
out the cowering hare. We must move, friends, not fhom 
this consideration merely, but for the salre of the poor 
worshippers down in the thicket there; we must deeoy 
the party fW>m them, for to a certainty they will invade 
them like wolves on the fold ; we are light of fbot, and we 
have the benefit of the height, where it is steepest, and if 
they pursue us, it will save our friends in the bushes ; let 
OS rise, then, and show ourselves.' — * Stay for a minute 
or two,' saAd another, ' and let us watch the result' 
As they came near, Andrew Clark exclaimed, * Fear not, 
friends, these men will do us no harm ; the foremost it the 
curate of Sanquhar, a man who never reveals the wan^ 
defers ; and the person who is with him will not likely act 
contrary to his will, if he lay on him the ii\junction. This 
curate is a kindly man, and is more disposed to indulge 
in glee than in cruelty ; besides, he considers that he owes 
me a fevour. If all the incumbents in the parishes around 
were like him, our annoyances would be fewer, and we 
might sleep securely in our own homes at night, instead 
of stretching ourservee on the brown heath, or crawling 
into the chilly caves. I respect this man ; he may not in- 
deed be a religious person, but he is generous, and be has 
done things in kindliness to our sufferiug brethren, for 
which we owe him gratitude. But see they take the moss, 
trusting that, in this fine dry weather, its surface will be 
80 firm as to bear them through ; but they are mistaken, 
for there are sinking morasses and deep wells covered with 
water-plants that conceal the danger, and if they stumble 
on one of these they are gone; but we are here to render 
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assistanoe if needed; they have not heard tiie singiag in 
the haiel bushes ; no, or if they liave, thsy do not widh to 
notioeit.' 

As the frimds were thus oonversing in their oonoeal- 
ment among the brakens on the hill, the curate and his 
oompanioB advanced into the moss, and for a while pro- 
ceeded with diffiouity, when all at once, havins come sod- 
dealy on one of those deoeitftil pits in the ^k boggy 
groand, man and horse plunged almost oat of sight in a 
moment. The three brethren sprang firom their lair, and 
were instantly on the 8pol> and by their united exertions 
r wo u e d the men firom a deep smeary grave in Hho moes. 
When they were reoovered firom their stupe&otion, and 
landed on the firm turf on the edge of the marsh, the cu- 
rate easily recognised Clark, and thanked him warmly fbr 
his promptassistanoe in the hoar of peril 'One good torn 
deserves another,' said Clark; < you have more than onoe 
sereeoed as, and your gsnerons interference most not be 
forgotten. We seek the liarm of none; we wish to live in 
peace with alL You have seen us now ; and all we wish is, 
tiMt yon will not take notice of the cireamstanoe.'—- * Tell 
your fHeods,' replied the grateAil men, * tell yoor friends 
whoee voioes we beard in the thicket, that they shall not 
be seathed by me ; only look well to yoarseltes^ for you 
kaow there are other eyes abroad than mine.' 

LoBg after this oeo ai renee» the good curate had oooasioii 
to traverse the same ragged moor in the depth of winter ; 
it was an intense firoet^ and the fkoe ef the moorland was 
as bard as a board, aiid wisliing to oross the same moss, 
he directed his mare into the individaal track in whioh she 
had fbrmerly tank, but aU his efforts oould not induce her 
te advance. On finding tliat his endeavours were firoit- 
less, he tamed away her head with the remark, ' Yoa brat^ 
you have a better memory than a judgment;' and heaee 
the local proverb still osed ia the district^ * You have a 
better memory than a judgment, tike the corato's mare.' 

The oorate showed no disposition to molest any of hit 
parishioniers for their covenanting leanings, bat rather 
sought te screen them when mischief was likely te bsiUl 
them. He made it pobUely known, that if the people 
who were inclined te nonoonformity woald only consent to 
come within the wall of the churchyard, though they did 
not enter the oharoh, he would give a fevoorabie report of 
them when iaquiries were made, and that he would shield 
them as fbr as was in his power firom molestation. 

Another anecdote is told of him, which very plainly 
shows his benevolent disposition. His house was ntnated 
on a pleasant green, close by the margin of the silvery 
Nitli, whioh was skirted with the flowery broom, and 
shaded with dense eopsewood, and was altogether a sweel 
and piotareeqoe scenO) and a resklenoe which a stodioos 
and contemplative mi»l would prefer te ooomy. Our co- 
late, it woold appear, delighted in the harmless pastimes 
tliat were common in the pUuie ; and one day he was en- 
gaged with a few associates in a game at quoite on the 
velvet turf^ by the river's side, when two men, in breatli- 
less haste, dashed into the stream, right opposite tlie cu- 
rate and his par^, and exclaimed, * Where shall we run, 
for we are pursued by the troopers ?' The curate instantly 
perceived liow matters stood, and that the poor follows 
were fleeing for their lives ; and, baring resolved to screen 
them if it was in his power, he replied, ' Doff your ooate 
instantly, and take a hand with me at the quoits.' This 
suggestion was immediately complied with, and the dra* 
goons, who were a sliort distance behind, having crossed 
the stream at tlie same place in tlie porsoitof tlie fhgitivee, 
wlio were now bu^ at the game, asked, * if they saw two 
men in ftill flight passing by tliem ; they are a brace of 
Whigs,' said they, * whom we started in the moors, and they 
have outrun us, and gained groand in passing over the 
soft moss.' * The men you are in quest o4* replied the cu- 
rate, * we plainly saw, and they cannot be fkr off ; you can 
cross the field there by the Inroom, and haste and track 
them out ; the prey will reward the chase.' The horsemen 
then continued the pursuit, not having the most diateut 
suspicion that the men were steading before them concealed 
untkr the curate's wing. It must be admitted that this 
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waa a perilous, and therefore a disinterested aot on the 
part of the ^honest curate* for had the thing been whispered, 
he had paid dearly for his generosity. Such a man de- 
serves respeet» for his humanity was ezerdsed on this oc- 
casion at no small risk to himselfl 

fiat '^re now proceed to the main incident connected with 
the story of the worthy curate. James Elirkwood was a 
nan e# a flusetiotts disposition, and of an easy temper; he 
possessed a considerable vein of wit, and had a goodly 
«ptce of kindliness in his nature. He was settled in his 
.curacy at an early period after the Section, for documents 
hare been found in his faand-wriling, addressed to the ma- 
gistrates of the burgh of Sanquhar, of a date prisr to the 
'battle >of P«BtlaBd. He was a man who made no slight 
"impression on »the popular mind, as the anecdotes and 
witty sayings that are retailed of him to this day plainly 
•show. 

Tbeifollowing story eliciu. certain fostwres of his charac- 
ter and disposition, which presoit him before usiin what 
was probably his real character. The Earl of Airley, in 
Sris raids through the country, arriTod with his troop at .the 
rcastle of danqubar, the residence of the noted Queensberry. 
This eastle, an ancient feudal stronghold, frequently de- 
dMminated Grichton Feel, from a fiunily which inha^ted 
it for sundry sueoessi?e centuries, was occupied by the r»- 
•deubted 'Queensbenry, prior to the erection of the princely 
•edifice of Dmnlanrig; here Airley found himself at home, 
and in the midst of a society congenial to his wishes. It 
httppened on tiiis ooeamon, that on a Saturday afternoon, 
tha casate, whose humorous and quaint manners had often 
anmsed the cirde in the castle, was sent for to entertain 
Airley 4n the midst of*4beir festirities, and accordingly he 
made Us appearance at the Peel at the appointed hour. He 
was introduoed in his appropriate character to Airley, 
who found him hi trrerj res{HWt to his liking. Haring dined, 
thecompany continued at .wine and wassail till supper, at 
whick late hour tE^rkwood probably found that it would 
hare hete more to the purpose had he beenjU home, and 
in his stady, but -he was induced to remain, the party find- 
ing that his presence .was indispensable to their entertain- 
ment Airley, it seems, used, a great many ilreedons with 
KirhMTood, who was in all his glory in the nndst of the 
merriment and carousals, andtforgot that the SabbaUi was 
stealing on apace, and that .he had to officiate to ids -eoa- 
gregation on the hallowed day. When he found that it was 
Ihr past midnight, he made sundry awkwavd efforts to 
withdrasr, but Airley as uniformly preTcnted him, by ez- 
^laiflodng, * Come, Mr fiirkwood, another glass and then,' 
till daylight began to dawn, when he sucMeded in releas- 
ing himself fh)m the hilarious party, and retreated home- 
wird by the south side of the town, through the broomy 
fields next the river, and reached the house undiBcovered. 

Being now safoLy lodged in his own domicile, he began 
to bethiidc himself wthat was to be done against ^e ap- 
proaching hour ofdirine worship— not that he cared much 
for the pnblks opinion, but he felt himself -utterly unfitted 
for anything .bat sleep. Kirkwood, it would appear, was 
a man of talent, and a ready speaker, who found no diffi- 
culty in addcessing his congregation at any time, and in 
this respect he was immeasurably superior to the majority 
of his bretloen around him; and it was probably i>ecause 
he was a man of this cast that«Queensberry hsd located . 
him in his ipresent situation, and as being uaetul to himself 
iu other jrespects. On this occasion, our curate thought it 
probable that the party .from the castle might risit the 
church at the ordinary >time of meeting, «nd more espe- 
riaily as there might eodst a certain curiosity on the part 
of some to see how he would acquit himself after the night's 
debauch ; and therefore, after a brief repose, he addressed 
himself to his studies, if so be he might he aUe4o command 
something appropriate to the oooasion. 

It fell out exactly as he opined, for Airley manifosted an 
unwonted curiosity to see bow his fooetious friend would 
acquit himself as a preacher, and accordingly he deter- 
uiiued to repair to the church to witness the exhibition. 
When the hour arrived, Kirkwood, being nov refreshed, 
and hftving fixed on what he deemed a suitable subject^ 



proceeded to the church with as much ooolneaa aad wm 
posure as if nothing had happened. Ha had no-a cwer «r 
tered the pulpit, than, ncoording to bis antietp a Sio na, the 
company firom the ca^e took their seats ia tFfaat wai 
called the loft, in full view of the preacher, aod Airk^, 
with some of his troopers behind him, plaoed faiasetf-nas* 
spicuously iu'tbe front. All this might hare da «t ad aa a t hB r 
man, but on Kirkwood it made no impression other thsa 
to rouse him to greater-effort, and to Jierve his fraae with 
greater firmness. 

In those days the Jurks were furnished each with a sand- 
glass instead of a dock, to measure the time, llut tb 
mimster might know how uxcalculate the length of JiisAt- 
^XHirses, and this instrument was plaoed near .the preopa- 
{tor*s hand, whose duty it was to tarn it when the aaod hsd 
run down. These glasses were of various sixes, from an 
hour to half an hour ; in the summer season the faoor-glas 
might be emplogred, and in the winter season the haif4ioar 
•one, as cooreniency might require. Kirkwood liad ehosea 
^r his text the following worck^ — *TheI<ord shall destroy 
'the wicked, and that right early/ ThMt ioems, he <h4 fiir 
acoommedating the word < early ' to one of his priooipa] 
auditors, who, on the prerious night, had teased faim raost 
and entangled him most in its bewitching debaucheriaa 
As he proceeded with his disoourse, aad waxed wmm eo 
the subject) he made fbequent use of the words of the 
text, laying a special emphads en .the word * early;' wmd 
pointed with his finger to the Sari, as if the subfeci had its 
whole bearing on hhn personally ; * Hie Lord will destnj 
•the wicked, and that^cv^ too'— and again he voci fera te d , 
and * tkat earJy,' till he drew the mtire attentioii of the 
audience to the object at which he was aiming. The people 
were astonished and amused at the/reedom and the bcid- 
ness which their preacher dared to use in the preseoee of 
his superiors, and these redoubted men who were a terrer 
ito the country. If the people were astonished. Airier was 
no less so, when the curate borrowing his lordship a ex- 
pression, whioh lie used at the board of revelry, *• one glass 
more and then, Mr Kirkwood,' when he wished to decaia 
him a little longer. * Jasper,' said he to the precentor, 
•* the sand is run out, turn it, 'for we want one gla.-'s more 
and then ;' this being done, he proceeded in his dasJun^ 
.and impetuous way, and with great vehemence of actioa^ 
to declaim agwnst the wickedness of the world, and to de- 
noimce the dirine iudgments on those who persisted ic 
their sins, and^sasting a glance over the oongr^giuioo, he 
cried out, * The Lord shall destroy the vfiekcd,' and thes 
directing his eyes to the place where Airley sa*. addrii 
^aad that ear^,' and * that right early.' In this fiuhioo 
he continued till the upper storey of the sandhold«r had 
emptied itself a second time, when he called out to the pre> 
center, * Another .gUss and then ;' and then went on as 
before, pouring forth a torrent of declamatioa as oentiDu 
ously as the sand poured its willing stream through th« 
narrow neck of the glass, with this difference, that whereas 
Uie sand ceased to flow when it hsd exhausted itaeiC he 
never seemed to foil nor to empty himself of his eaS^ect. 
How long he proceeded in this way is not said, or how 
many exact times the precentor turned the glaas is m»( 
now known, but certes, the party from the oaalie were 
threatened with a detention which might perohoaoe tax 
their patience somewhat more than their detention of the 
preacher on the preceding night taxed his patieooe, — ibej- 
were taught ihat he could ply his glass as ireely aa they 
could ply theirs. 

Whether they enjoyed the scene .or felt displeased, is not 
said, or whether the curate meant ithe thing in earnest, or 
in mere parade, we cannot say, but .there can be no doafot 
diattthe audience received impression:) not soon to be e^ 
foced, that there was something in the conduct of these 
gentry highly culpable, when even one of thdr own ooder- 
lings dared to use so much fr-eedom of apeeoh, in direatiag 
his remarks so pointedly to themselves. We may ca^y 
conceive, that Kutkwood would lone nothing in popular es- 
timation, by his apparently bold and unsparing repirehai- 
sions. That the impressions made by this day's exhititisB 
were deep and fondly cherished, is evident from the taei, 
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thafc Un iiicideat it talked of with great gusto even to this 
(kj, and the display seems to be as fresh and Tivid on the 
idods ot the people as if it had been witnessed but jester^ 
day. If Airlejr intended to befool the curate, he reckoned 
vithent his host, for be was ftilly upsides with him in a 
point whieh was little antidpated. That there might be 
Bore profoni^ than seriousness in this Sabbath's diisplay, 
may, perhaps, be justly surmised, but the curate sought 
repiiaals in his own way, and was suooessftiL 

OORAL ISLANDS. 

Thi innumerable islands that stud the bosom of the Pacific 
Ocean may be divided into three classes. The first is 
moontainous, and ascribed to Tolcanic agency ; the second 
is orystalltne, and rise in dull masses some hundred feet 
or so abofe the la? el of the ocean ; the third is low-lying, 
sad rise but a few feet abore the waters. Among the 
■oaatainous class, there are many that present scenes rich 
IB natural beauty and sublimity. From the rich and 
fertile plain mountains raias tiiar conical forms, and, 
towering aloft, lose themseWes in the region of the clouds. 
To a greai height, their sloping sides are covered with 
IbHsge and flowers of ewy hue^ interspersed with cliffs 
and broken rocks, presenting a scene of mingled beauty 
ind sublimity seloom to be met with. The soil, with 
omU esertioii, yiekb abundance to supply the simple wants 
of the aborigiaes. Here are all the necessaries of life and 
DMay of its Inzttriss. The climate is mild and delightftil; 
the owestest fragrance breathes in erery tale, and &» soft 
hresses from the shore cool and refresh the interior. This 
olav and the second we will pass Ofer, and confine onr- 
xlf in the meantime to the low-lying islands. This class 
is of eoral origin, and have long engaged the attention of 
Botural philooophers. The coral islands, or formations, 
kaown to exist in the Pacific and other oceans* are sub- 
ditided bv Darwin into three classes, each presenting 
characteristic features — the atoU, the barrkr-r^, and the 

First, th4 aiolL Atoll is the Indian name of a ctronlar 
mass of coral enclosing an area, no matter what its dimen- 
sions may be, of still water, and continually washed with- 
out by the poweribl waves of the surrounding ocean. These 
rings ace generally a few feet only above the level of the 
water. They are fi>nnd firom one mile in diameter to many 
Biles; and the breadth of the coral mass generally in- 
ereases with the circumference of the drcle. Hie sinfhce 
of the whole ring is not equally elevated; the windward 
poition is always highest, and the leeward portion lowest 
Nor is this last portion only lowest ; it uniformly contains 
a break or passage by which an entrance can be effieoted, 
and a cahn and safe anchorage obtained within. The sui^ 
&ee of the ring is almost in every instance clothed with a 
toil sufficient to bear a rich verdure and numerous cocoa- 
nut trees. The general aspect of the atoll is exceedingly 
mtereeting, and unlike any object to be mel with in our 
Dorthem regions. It appears an enormous feinr ring, 
eiethed in green, and calmiof^ as if by some, hidden but 
alUpotent spell, the wide stretch of waters it protects from 
the heavy swell of the surrounding ocean. As you ap- 
proach the interest increases. The outer margin of the 
drde preeents a beach of silvery whiteness, which, though 
it slopea at an angle of forty-five degrees, is seen to a con- 
siderable depth. Here the coral insects are at work in 
myriads, regardless of the incessant dashing of the waves. 
Within the drole the scene is varied, but not less interest- 
ing. Here you have a long sloping bottom, covered with 
other kinds of polypes, all at worK, and, under the sun's 
mya, giving out ths most brilliant colours. Many of the 
coral stems are of the most delicate and curious construc- 
tion. Altogether you have spread before you a feiry sub- 
marine forifst, with its mimic trees, and foliage, and flowers. 
Thds peculiar form which the coral moss assumes, has 
given rise to much speculation. Soom were of opinion that 
the iusects raised this rocky barrier to protect them from 
the violence of the ocean ; so that within the sacred enclo- 
sure shey oon-d biiiUl tlunr cells, and produce all that 



curious and beautiftil work which so many of the corals 
present This idea cannot for a moment abide before the 
researches of later years. In point of feet, the polypes 
that raised the barrier, or their successors, so &r from 
having taken shelter within the bulwarks of their own con- 
structing, are actually engsged at work, night and da;|r, 
outside the walL And it is indeed wonderftil to know that 
these diminutive labourers not only sustain the incessant 
beating of the waves, which come firom the fiu>spreading 
ocean with tremendous force, but make steady progress in 
the fiuse of this unceasing opposition. As Darwin well re- 
marks, we have here demonstrated the suneriority of or- 
ganic over inorganic power. Nor is this all ; it would ap- 
pear that the continmtl breaking of the waves upon the 
stony mass brings within the reach cf these tiny builders 
the calcareous puticles with which the sea-water is loaded, 
and which compose the material of their cells. The struc- 
ture to be raised is a coral reef; the builders are the spongy 
creatures called polypes ; the material is spread over the 
wide expanse of ocean ; and the rolling waves carry it for- 
ward, and place it, somewhat rudely indeed, withm their 
reach. It is indeed true that inside the circle multitudes 
of polypes are at work ; but it should be known that these 
are different species from those who ndsed the barrier. 
It was long beheved by scientific men that these coral rings 
were cons&ucted on the elevated margins of extinct vol- 
canoes. There were, indeed, some strong obrjeotions to this 
theoiT; but notwithstanding it held sway tUl very lately. 
The following foots were in its fevour :— First, the indica- 
tion of widehspread, almost universal volcanic actioa in 
these regions. Many of the islands, though in distant 
groups, are undoubtedly volcanic. In some of them vol- 
canoes are still active, in many more cones are distinctly 
traced, though long since inactive ; and throughout almost 
all the groups certain indications of vokanio matter are 
traceable. Now, was it not natural to suppose that the 
coral drole marked the site, and rested upon the edges of 
a submerged vohmno? Secondly, the atoll is in almost 
every ImrtSwTft circular, with imeven surihce— the identical 
fijnn of an ancient crater. It is believed that the coral in- 
sect cannot work below a certain depth— 120 or 180 feet* 
When the island was submerged so &r, then the polypes 
began their work, which they continued to the surfece ; and 
shonki the depressing process go on, so would the building, 
so that what was lost in the one way was gained in the 
other. Certain fects were against the theory: — ^First, 
whilst many of the atolls are not larger than the crater of 
a good sited volcano^ there are oth^ sixty, eighty, and 
even a hundred miles in circumference. Of course, these 
could not have such an origin, there being no volcanoes of 
such monstrous sise. Secondly, it was asked if these rest 
on the edges of extinct submerged volcanoes, whv do we 
invariably find a break or opening on one and the same 
side 7 A new theory has been announced by Darwin, which 
seems to account for all the fects existing in connection 
with the coral formations. The following is a brief state- 
ment of it:— That part of the Pacific Ocean, where the 
coral formations abound, was, at a period for remote, the 
site of numerous islands, sometimes presenting long elevated 
ridges, and sometimes presenting dome-shaped and conical 
masses. The existence of these elevated masses proved the 
existence of corresponding valleys, which had now become 
the bed of the ocean. The elevations would not be of one 
height, any more than of one form. When the whole 
region was submerged to some extent, the conditions were 
established for the active existence of polypes. We be- 
hold them now at work, a little below the surfece, all round 
the elevation. For the sake of virid illustration, suppose 
the elevation a cone 800 feet high. Another depression 
takes phice, and it is sunk 60 feet In course of time, the 
polypes work again to the surfece, when the submerging 
process is renewed ; and thus, through the continued sink- 
ing on the one hand, and the building on tlie other, the 
isUmd altogether disappears, whilst the coral belt around 

* Frmn c(*rt«ln dlsooTeries by Sir JAmes Rots In fne Antarctio 
region!, this it doabtfnL Tliete will bu nftenrards ntfemid tu. 
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it remaiuB. When the process has gone so far, the appear- 
ance is that of a circular moss of coral, enclosing, not the 
oonical top of the mountain, but a sheet of still water o?er 
the mass that is now submerged. Whatever was the shape 
and extent of the island, so would be the form and size of 
the coral band. Thus this new theory admits most readily 
of atoUs of all dimensions. But, it may be asked, are there 
vaj facts in connection with the islands in the South Seas 
calculated to furnish support to such a theory ? — for if there 
is not, then it must fall to the ground. We have already 
stated that it meets the case of all the known facts of the 
coral formations, and that is undoubtedly strong presump- 
tion in its fkvour. But in addition we have to state, that 
it is now ascertained that the region to which we are re- 
ferring is gradually sinJfing, and not riting as many fiinoy.* 
Secondly, T?i6 barrier-reef. This formation consists of 
a band of coral encircling an island at some distance from 
the shore. In origin and appearance, the barrier is in 
every respect similar to the atoll, only it has within it an 
island of greater or less dimensions, and composed of dif- 
ferent material. Between the ishuid and the barrier there 
is a body of still water, sometimes many fathoms deep, in 
which every variety of coral abounds, and numerous fikhes 
of various species gambol all day long. The barrier con- 
tains always one opening, and sometimes more than one ; 
and this is the only way by which the island can be reach- 
ed. The power with which the waves come from the deep, 
and dash against the barrier, raises such a surf, that it is 
always most dangerous, and frequently impossible, to get 
over it, even at high water, in a native canoe. The scene 
presented by the reef and its enclosed island is singular 
and highly interesting. There is the white band with its 
patches of green, composed of much more fragile material 
than the island, and yet protecting it effectually flrom the 
powerful and ever restless ocean. Within the coral ridge, 
the still transparent water presents a wonderfUl scene of 
mingled animation and beauty. Along the island shore 
stretches a frowning precipice, broken at intervals by deep 
guUeys, and presenting, on more minute observation, a 
series of romantic masses. Each gulley has its rill or rivulet 
Above and beyond the precipice stretches away from the 
shore a sort of tableland exceedingly rich, and clothed 
with luxuriant vegetation. Here are the huts, and rice- 
fields, and fhiit-groves of the natives ; and among them is 
now seen the whitewashed school-room and modest chapel. 
War, and polygamy, and a cruel idolatry, once blighted 
this Mr region; but now there is peace, and chastity, and 
the simple pure worship of the true God. This change is 
due, let it be frankly acknowledged, to the labours of the 
missionary. The centre of the island is frequently occu- 
pied by a rugged mountain, whose base is clothed with 
deep-shaded woods. The bold romantic scenery of these 
lovely islands is powerfully felt by the intelligent visiter. 
But to return to the theory of the formation of this coral 
reefl It is the opinion of Darwin, that the enclosed island 
is in the act of sinking, though to us by imperceptible de- 
grees ; and, of course^ the coral reef must be in the pro- 
cess of risings as the one process is uniformly associated 
with the other. At one time the island was much higher ; 
and, as ages roll on, it will continue to sink, should no 
change take place in the direction of the central powers of 
the earth, till it shall entirely disappear. But, inasmuch 
as the barrier will still continue to rise, the rate of depres- 
sion remaining the same, in connection with the island, we 
can look forward to a time when what is now an island 
with its coral barrier, will be an atoll, or circle, with its 
enclosed lagoon, or sheet of still water. Thus, the barrier- 
reef, with its encloiied island, places before us the process 
by which nature is forming the numerous coral circles that 
abound in the Southern Pacific, and which have given rise 
to so much speculation. But there is still a question to 
which we must refer, namely, Why is it that both in the 
atoll and barrier-ree^ there is an opening on the leeward 
side ? It is observed that, in fully formed circles and bar- 
riers, there is no opening to windward, and also, that the 
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elevation is greater in this direction. This is 
for on the principle that the dashing uf the waves is known 
not to be unfiivourable, but rather the contrary, to the week 
of the polypes, and is farther known to loosen, by sod of 
the sun, large masses of dead coral, and throw then opoa 
the barrier, where they lie, and, in course of tinie, mOcumM- 
late a considerable mass. It is observed that the openings 
are opposite those parts of the island where, firoan tlMir 
physical appearances, it Is obvious rivulsts or riwen lbf« 
merly existed. Now, polypes cannot work^ — ^thej cannfrt 
even exist — in fre«ih water, nor where sand or any sort of 
rubbish accumulates. This may account for a breach in 
the bnrrier, but it cannot aoooimt for it behig always 
one side. Bivers do not flow on one side only of an ' 
or continent From the combined effects of the 
thrown up on the windward side, and the oontimal 
of the trade winds, the openings would be at onon hkwked 
up, and the flow of f^h water impeded greatly. Hbs 
would enable the polypes to fill op the brMch; and tks 
water accumulated in Uie lagoon would natorally find an 
outlet where there were no i^uenoes at work to restorwur 
strengthen the barrier. This oonstniction of the eor^ 
reef, accounted for on such simple natursl prinoiplnB, hns 
proved fre<^uently of much benefit to the mariner. On Ae 
slieltered side of the isliuid he can readily steer Us veawl 
into the lagoon, and at any hour leave his andioraEge; boi 
he oould not have done this had the opening bsen on tkt 
other side. 

Thirdly, The fringing-reef. The fringing^vef is a maoi 
of coral stretching along a continent at some distance from 
the shore, as in some parts of the coast of Australia. Bat, 
after what has been advanced on the two Ibrmer cliMWBi of 
ooral formations, we will not dwell farther on this. 

It is well known that the coral insect is veiy diminniivv 
and unsubstantiaL It appears a formless, glotinons mans, 
and has its cell on the top of the stalk, whi^ to gradnaUy 
lengthens by depositing calcareous matter. There are 
numerous species; and, though the materia) whioh they 
secrete is the same, yet the form and appearaaoe of Hk 
stony mass is very dissindlar. To use the words of Lyoll — 
* The more durable materials of the generation that has 
passed away, serve as the foundation on which the living 
animals continue to rear a similar structure. The stony pan 
of the camelliform zoophyte may be likened to an internal 
skeleton, for it is always more or less sttrfonnded by a soft 
animal substance capable of expanding itself; yat, wfcea 
alarmed, it has i\te power of contracting and drawing itsetf 
almost entirely into the cells and hollows of the hard oonl. 
Although oftentimes beautifully coloured in their own ela- 
ment, Uie soft parts become, when taken from tht aea, 
nothing more in apciearance than a brown sUma syf a ad 
over the stony nucleus.' Speaking of oocals whioh iMd 
been obtained from Reeling Islaud, possessed of qnalHiab 
that had not before been observed, Darwin si^s : — ' i #aa 
a good deal surprised by finding two species of ooffal of 
the genus Millepora, possessed of the power of s ti m g m ^ . 
The stony branches or plates, when taken f^esh ttfum the 
water, have ji harsh feel, and are not slimy, although pos- 
sessing a strong and disagreeable smell. The stinging 
property seems to vary in different spedmens. Wh^ a 
piece was pressed or rubbed on the tender skin of tht 
fiMse or arm, a pricking sensation was usoaily eanaed, 
which came on after the interval of a second, and bsied 
only for a few minutes. One day, however, by nuaaly 
touching my fhce with one of the branches, pain was in- 
stantaneously caused — it increased as usual after a tsw 
seconds, and, remaining sharp for some minutes, was psp> 
oeptible for halfan-hour afterwards. The semtfUion was 
as bad as that from a nettle, but more like that caused \n 
the Portuguese man-of-war. Little red spots were prodoeed 
on the tender skin of the arm, which appeared as if the^ 
would have formed watery pustules, but did not' Stia^ 
ing corals have also been found in the West Indies. TVb 
is a quality which seems to be possessed by many aeft 
creatures and plants. How wonderful the provisions if 
nature, and how delicate and appropriate is this fluepH 
weapon of offence and defence ! Many Jdly-fisfa lufaftflifr 
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flog hare this power; and it woald appear that the sea- 
aoemone and a flexible coralline have the same proTimon. 
U is said that in the East Indian Sea a stinging sea-weed 
is found. The growth of those comis which construct 
neU of solid stone is confined to warm regions. They 
Tcry rarely extend beyond the tropics above a few degrees, 
except under peculiar circumstances. The Pacific Ocean 
is extremely prolific of coral — as also are the Arabian and 
Persian GuUb. It is also abundant in the sea between the 
coast of Malabar and the isUnd of Madagascar. There is 
a reef of coral on the east coast of New Holland, described 
bjr FlinderSt as extending to the length of about 1000 
miles, and as being unbroken, in one part, for some hun- 
dred miles. This is an enormous mass of matter deposited 
by such small and slow-working creatures. Th<^re are 
groups, or fields, of coral islands in the Pacific, from 1100 
to 1200 miles in length, by 800 or 400 miles in breadth ; 
as for example, the dangerous Archipelago, and what 
Kotaebue calls Radack. But these by no means oonsti- 
tate a continuous mass; they are rather small points and 
patches, surrounded by extensive fields of water. The rate 
of growth of coral seems to be extremely slow. In Captain 
Beechy's expedition to the Pacific, no evidence could be 
discovered of any channel having been filled up within a 
given period. Prom the investigations of Professor Ehren- 
berg, no facts have been derived in support of its rapid 
growth. On the contrary, in speaking of the corals of the 
Red Sea, he tells us that he observcnd single corals, of a 
gobalar form, of the genus Menandrina, which must be of 
immense antiquity, probably several thousand years old ; 
90 that Pharaoh may have looked upon the same in- 
dividuals as did the professor. But, in all probability, 
the rate of growth is greater than has been hitherto b^ 
lieved; the whole region in the Pacific being in a state of 
subsidences the upward growth will appear much more 
slow than in reality it is. The masses of coral in the 
South Seas, and other regions where it abounds, must be 
very thick, as well as fkr-extending. * It is curious to re- 
flect,* says Lyell, * that if the bottom of the equatorial seas, 
where atolls abound, were uprai<<ed and laid dry, we should 
behold mountain-peaks and ridges, composed ftindamen- 
tally of volcanic, granitic, and other rocks, on which tabu- 
lar masses of limestone would repose. Some of their cal- 
careous cappings would be continuous over an area three 
miles, others above 800 miles in circumference, while their 
thickness might vary ft-om 1000 to 10,000 feet, or more. 
They would consist principally of corals and shells, in 
some places entire, in others broken. In the lower regions 
of the same continent, and between the high tablelands or 
ZBountain ridges, there would often be no contemporary 
deposits, or, where exceptions occurred to this rule, the 
calcareous strata would differ in their nature as much as 
m the species of fossils which they enclosed from the tabu- 
lar masses of coral.' When we think that the coral insects 
have been at work, in inconceivable numbers, in epochs of 
this world's history long since past, as well as in the pre- 
sent, and know that vast masses of the earth's crust owe 
their origin to these creatures, then, however insignificant 
they may appear, they must be viewed as agents of no 
mean power and importance in the construction of the 
globe. Impressed with this conviction, we were led to 
devote this article to a popular statement of their present 
doings, believing that it will be an acceptable offering to 
many readers. Our remarks would have closed here, but 
for certain fiicts ascertained by Sir James Ross in his voyage 
to the Southern Seas, which strike at the root of an opinion 
almost universally held at the present time, though doubted 
by some of the earlier investigators. The point to which 
reference is now made, is the depth at which corals can 
live and work. The prevailing opinion is that corals do 
not exist in an active state at a greater depth than between 
120 and 180 feet In the last century, Forster, the Ger- 
man naturalist, who accompanied Captain Cook in his 
voyage round the world, was convinced, after his investiga- 
tions, that corals worked at great depths. The same no- 
tion was adopted by Captain Flinders. From the facts 
discovered by Sir James Ross and others, it would appear 



that these naturalists were nearer the truth than their suc- 
cessors. In latitude 83 deg. 82 min. south, longitude 167 
deg. 40 min. east, in soundings of four hundred fathoms 
(2400 feet), Sir James came upon a bank of sand and small 
black stones. The drag was put over board ; and after 
<^^SinS ''or about half-an-hour, it was found to contain 
some beautiful specimens of coral, corallines, flustroe, and 
a few omstaceous animals. The gallant captain remarks, 
' The discovery of a coral bank rising fh)m so great a 
depth towards the surfhoe of the ocean, and probably, m 
fhture ages, to form an island between New South Wales 
and New Zealand, is a remarkable circumstance.'* Speci- 
mens have been found at great depth in other parts of the 
ooean : nnd these fhcts together prove that corals do work 
at greater depths than is generally believed. 

THE HERO OF WESTMINSTER— MISSIONARIES 

AND THIEVES. 
PHtLAirrHR0?T has its battle-fields as well as hatred; 
but, while mere animal pugnacity is the idl-snfficient 
virtue of a warrior hero, it requires true eoarage to sustain 
the hero of philanthropy in his life-long and painful 
struggles with the misery and vices of humanity. No one 
who has not seen could conceive of the worlds of wretched- 
ness and crime that lie hidden in the heart of society, and 
which cry aloud to the Christian for invasion and conquest. 
No one who has not Intimately examined the characters 
and sentiments of those who constitute the outlaws and 
pariahs of the civilised worid, could conceive of the noble 
sentiments that often lie like pearls within their diseased 
natures. We have often pondered over the hopeful and 
sublimely charitable monitions of the Gospel, and com- 
pared with their spirit the spirit of the visible laws which 
are employed to govern men ; and we have often wondered 
if merely punitive human laws were not as conducive in 
propagating the vice and misery which they sought to sup- 
press, as were the tendencies of poor fallen human nature. 
In the ehief of weeds, there may be found sweet nectarine 
drops of honey. At the eleventh hour, fallen, down- 
stricken, degraded, debased humanity may arise from the 
miry slough of sin and crime, and the sool, glorified by 
the gift of adoption, may become a light in the galaxy of 
the empyreal heavens. While the lamp of life holds on 
to bum, the prodigal, who has wasted his patrimony, de- 
rided the beseechings of his brother, the sobbings of his 
sister, the appeals of his father, and the silent tearful 
agonies of the mother who fed him from her bosom— he 
who has strayed firom love and heaven into a far country 
of sin and misery, and who has fed with swine upon the 
husks which the birds and beasts have thrown under their 
forest-tables — even be may return, and the Father waits 
for him. But where are the evangels— the bearers of the 
tidings of peace and hope to the benighted and scorned 
outlaws from the world of propriety P The law sends 
them not ; it has sent the magistrate down into the haunts 
of crime with the sword, bat never with the olive-branch 
of hope and peace. What the law has not done, however, 
the church has attempted to do. What legislators have 
neglected, Christians have voluntarily taken upon them- 
selves, as part of the Saviour's yoke. And day by day 
pure-hearted and earnest men go down amoi^t the vile 
and vicious preaching repentance, and reclaiming many 
from the evil of their ways. 

Perhaps few men deserve so much of the sympathy and 
encouragement of their Christian brethren as these mis- 
sionaries who condescend to men of the most wretched 
estate — who, foil of a charity and sympathy which are 
rare in this cold world, go about amidst the most pesti- 
lential airs, and to the gloomiest homes, to point the 
sunken eyes of the thief and prostitute to purer air and 
brighter homes above. Few can estimate the harrowing * 
scenes which hourly pain the home-missionary's heart ; 
and few can ever know the discouragements that meet 
him in his progress, as he toils on in the service of his 
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Hfavenly Master; and perhaps as few can realise that 
glorious fullness of faith which sustains him in hb Master's 
work. Perhaps there is not in the world a man better 
qualified to discbarge the home-apostlesbip than is Mr A. 
Walker, whom we have heard called the * Lion of West- 
minster' at York, and the * Lamb of Westminster' in 
Lond«^n. He is more than a lion in strength of purpose 
and moral courage; he is a lamb in the gentleness of his 
soul and in the humility of his nature. For ten years he 
has been almost daily in the f ulest and most demoralised 
purlieus of Westminster, entering freely and without fear 
where single policemen dare not venture alone, and 
preaching and doing good to brigands and robbers, who re- 
ceive him with pleaj^ure and listen to him with respect 
Whilst lately in London, we collected several facts relat- 
ing to this remarkable man and his services, and we had 
determined to lay them before our readers, but still we 
always shrunk, from a feeling of delicacy towards the good 
missionary, from intruding on his modest path, and in- 
terfiering with a course so nice and perilous as his. The 

Sroceedings of a thieves' meeting, published in the * City 
[issioa Magazine,' for November, 184d» has relieved us 
now, however, of all sense of responsibility in our doing 
so, and we can with peace open up to our readers a glimpse 
of the path which Mr Walker daily treads. Mr Walker is 
a Scotchman, and is to Westminster what Mr Jackson Is 
to the Minories. He is the thieves' missionary of Duck 
Lane, Old and New Pye Streets, Pye Court, and those 
other dark purlieus north of the abbey, which yield a 
plentiful treasunr to the dean and chapter of Westminster. 
He has the confidence and esteem of the veriest outcasts 
of the world ; and, let the world sneer at the declaratioo if 
it will, be declares, and we believe him, that there are 
many virtues living side by side in the same souls with 
the sins wh'ch society sternly and inexorably punishes, 
and religioi; «:rh pity condemns. 

In the eariiei part of his career, Mr Walker had related 
to a friend his experience of the wilderness of wo, to 
which be went in &ith to sow the good seed, and this 
friend being much struck with what he bad heard, pub- 
lished a particular account of the haunts and habits of the 
Westminster thieves. It roust be recollected that these 
thieves are not totally illiterate, and that they have a 
special interest in watching public events. They sub- 
scribe for newspapers, and otherwise take a lynx-eyed cog- 
nisance of men and movements. The paragraph of Mr 
W.'s injudicious friend met the eye of the leader of one 
of the Westminster gangs, and it was sworn in concUve, 
that, as the missionary had betrayed their confidence, he 
should be pushed into the Thames some dark night. Pro- 
vidence, however, prevented the consummation of this 
terrible plot The chief of the murderers revealed their 
purpose to his paramour, and she, remembering who it 
was that had brought her medicine and cordials when she 
was lying at the point of death, and who it was that al- 
ways spoke to her so gently of Christ's love for sinners 
who forsook their sin, and who exhorted her and prayed 
with and for her, rose in the ni|[ht-time, and, pale and 
trembling, repaired to the good missionary's home and re- 
vealed to him his danger^ 

The intrepid soldier of the cross saw at once that un- 
less he acted boldly and openly, his usefulness was gone 
as well as his life menaced. He accordingly went to the 
band — accused them of their plot— explained the circum- 
stances of the publicAtioB — appealed to their experience of 
his paat ceonection with them— and so regained their 
confidence by his traiikness, that every design against his 
life was foregone, and these very murderers are his 
warmest friends. Even so do love and truth quicken those 
who are dead in trespasses and sins. 

We have often heard the adage bandied from mouth to 
mouth, ' there is honour atnong thieves,' and the fact is 
substantiated by Mr Walker's experience. On one oc- 
casion, a friend expressed much anxiety to accompany the 
missionary on one of his visits to a band, whom he had 
promised to meet in a secret place upon a Sa^jbath after- 
Doen. * 1 shall take you to the outside of the building, 



but I cannot take it upon me to admit yoo to oar bhI- 
ing, unless I obtain permission,' said the miaaioBBry, i 
yielding to his persuasions at last The permisaiOQ of tke U 
captain was asked and obtained, and the friend was aUovH 
to join the meeting. After prayer was over, bis iricwl 
whispered in Mr Walker'a ear that his haDdkeffdiief wis 
gone. The capUin being informed of the fact, tminediaCdT 
commanded it to be restored, tX the saaie time indigDaatJr 
saying to the thief who bad taken it, * Yon are no hmftr I 
a member of our band, we shall have no disboaoenUf 
fellow with ua.' 

Although driven from the paths of virtue, and p«oe, 
and honesty, many of these thieves retain a hi^h aeaae of 
the dignity of probity, and often bear something like so 
honourable testimony to an honest life. One Dotorion 
thief in Westminster gives one pound a year to a raggpd 
school, and on more than one occasion he has led efaiJdreii 
to its door and pointed their way towards it ' Ah,' sai4 
he to the missionary, who one day bad referred to Us 
anxiety for juvenile instruction, 'although I am a tbirf 
myself, I do not wish others to be so. I am not so with 
my will. The law made me so. My first imprifmiant 
was a false one. I was innocent of the crime imputed to 
me, nevertheless I was panished and rained. When I 
came from prison, I was an ooteast from foeiety. Nebodj 
would employ a * gaol bird,' and 1 was therefore fereed to 
become what the blind law bad made me appear te be^ sad 
what the world believed me to be.' 

This is not a singular case in the missionary's expe- 
rience, and happily he has been the means of redaimng 
one at least to peace and respectability, whom Um lawkad 
punished in mistake, but unmistakeaUy thrown iate the 
vortex of crime. One voung man who robbed, net besaase 
he loved to do so, but beeauae the honest would not give 
him honourable employment after a false imprisoBmear, 
was led back to the path of virtue by this minister of love, 
and now occupies a respectable position in society. 

The life of the missionary in the homea and haunts of 
the rile is a life of acdve charity, and such a one as pre- 
pares him for the apostolic measure of this cardinal Cbrti- 
tian virtue. Mr Walker has been somewhat censured by 
fastidious friends for his exertions to reclaim the weak<*st 
and the most pitiable portion of all those who have ben 
seduced from the path of rectitude. * Oh, if you knew,' 
said the missionary to a dear friend of ours, * how maoj 
of these poor ereatares are brought to thia cooditioa bf { 
the fiilaehood and villany of men of wealth, and ham .; 
many of t^em woold starve if they were to return to 
virtue, you would not blame them but would pity then, 
and reserve your indignation for those who have destroyed 
them.' World-doubting, censorious, conventions! world, 
would yon believe itP Many poor unfortunates have beeo 
led back to the ways of pleasantness by this hero of phi- 
lanthropy, and are now happy wives and the aogels of 
happy homes. 

The secret of Mr Walker's success in teaching these, 
our poor brothers and sisters of humanity, is iove. He 
went first amongst them and befriended them, and, hir- 
ing gained their confidence, he lifted up the veil that di- 
rided them from the Redeemer's kingdom— preached re- 
pentance, and pointed to the glorious heavens, throqgh the 
merits of the crucified Sariour. * I would rather consest 
to die than divulge to the law-ofllcers anything that bss 
been revealed in confidence to me by these people,* ssn 
the good missionary ; M am the servant of Him wkott 
ministry is love, and who reserves to himself vengesace.' 

For ten years has Mr Walker lived amongst tbe« 
people, condemning their practices, pointing out the eril 
of their ways, describing the peace and glory of virtue sad |j 
religion, and never in one single instance sofieringan ex- 
pression palliating their ways of life to cross his lips ; sod 
yet the very thieves breathe his name in love. The poor 
and lowly scatter blessings perfumed with the iDceuae d 
prayer upon bis path, aud the desponding and sorrowing 
sigh, and * wish that they were only as sure of hesses 
as he.' 

Fortunately, there are now incontestlUe corroborattfe 
Digitized by ^ ^- ^^ j^._> 
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ihtiort the pabKe upon this sabject; and it will be 
BiwvibM oar good friend Walker's case is not a singular 
iiM. ThB foiloiiring description of a meeting of thieves, 
hM IB LoBdon,^ eMrpanes all that ever yet was placed 
■pott the reeords of history, and shows as what might be 
^Biie if awn were^ only wise. All the Bow Street officers 
sad thiaf^akert in^ the met«»polui coold not have brought 
I»ir^har207 thtovM i»anoiitkf bat k>ve*--thewiN to do 
than good, aod tfaaeonidence mm by oneCkrlstian man — 
Aow tham voUntarihr tegvtfaar Id lMte» to words of hope 
aod promise, aad to behold the gKmmenags of a better 
fotare. This noeetlBg is oa^ of the most serious pheno- 
neaa of the age, aad is caiealated to prodtoeemaeb reflec*- 
eioQ opoB oar social condition, and to- widen moeh the 
drele of moral charity. We extract ttie aooonnt from 
the 'Sra/ of November, 18i8: 

' Everybody has heard of the Ragged Schools, and most 
Mople know Ibat LonI Ashley is their principal promoter. 
Now, there is whai is termed the London City Mission, 
established for the purpose of supporting Ragged Schools, 
aod employhig missionaries to reform people living 
aaeagat as of humble ealliogs and of all ages. One of 
these ariMonartes Is Mr Jacksoa, of the B^ Fair and 
Rosemary Laae district. His boose is open to all who 
choose to visit hhn in searOH of advice and assistance : and 
betw«ao Jane and Deceiaber, 1847, so many as 2343 calls 
epott him were made by children and young persons. 
People at all acquainted with the neighbonrfaoc^ to which 
Mr Jackson's sealoo% pious, and philanthropic labours are 
coofiaed, will not be surprised to learn that he is termed 
the •Thieves' Missionary,' a distlnetien of which he is, 
doubtless, by no means aslHmied,«and one which he has 
been at much paias to obtain. He is, in foct, in the con- 
fideaoe of the thievea of London — a confidence profitable 
Is them, to him, and to the whole eommuuity. How thb 
intimacy was obtained, and by what means it is kept up 
with advantage to both parties, and an injury to neither, 
it would take a Tolnme to relate — such a volume as would 
pot ' Paal Clifford' and 'Jack Sheppard' in the shade— 
such a story of real Hfe as would eclipse all the sentimental 
slan^. and vice made charming, that have been prepared 
by different aothors to suit the tastes of different palates, 
but not to benefit their owners. 

When we consider how many missionaries are eaten by 
ttvages, speared by Indians, killed by fbver, and other- 
vise made to suffer in the pursuit of their calling-- when 
we remember what is borne by these men^thont * faint- 
ing by the way '—it is not to be wondered at that Mr 
Jackson courts aad keeps such dangerous acquafntances as 
pro(bssed thieves ; and whev we reflect upon what is done 
in the jungle, on the prairie, in the mountattis, the desert, 
and in the wilderness, it is by no means surprising that his 
* mission ' is not unsuccessful. 

The feet that half a dozen pickpockets occasionally drop 
in to take tea and pray with him and his respectab^ 
fanrily, or that he, a moral man and a Christian^ goes 
openly Into dens of iniamy, and familiarises himself with 
tin in its most sickening shape (and these be facts), is 
not so striking as is the evidence of the existence of such 
cool outlaws, and such deliberate crime, as those to which 
we allude. But we are coming to more of this presently. 
We are about to describe a scene which Bulwer, nor 
Aintworih, nor Reynolds never dreamed of in their phi- 
losophy. 

it occurred to Mr Jackson, upon the receipt of Lord 
Ashlejr's speech, spoken in the House of Commons, in June 
last, that some of his * young friends ' might desire to emi- 
grate ' at the expense of the GKyvemment,' but not after 
the manner in which culprits usually leave the mother 
coontry. He accordingly pot the question to one of them, 
and the answer was, <I should jump at it!' Thus on- 
cooraged, he made ftirther inquiry among his wicked as- 
sociates, and shortly afterward, to use the words of the 
*City Mission Magazine for this month (Novembpr> — 
'Mr Jackson was sent for by a number of thieves lodg- 
ing in a court adjacent to the district, called Blue Anchor 
Yard. He went, and they expressed themselves extreme- 



ly desfrous to- know whether any hope conid be held out 
of their obtaining an honest livelihood, however humble, 
in our colonies, instead of continuing to pursue their pre- 
sent criminal course in this country, from which they 
found it now almost an impossibility to estricate them- 
selves. ' It would/ said they, ' be a capital thing for chaps 
like us." 

Of oonese* the- matter was seriously discussed,, and we 
ask tm thinking man, whether & scene mote interesting 
•an be imagined than that wherein the moral and reli- 
gions champion stood, surrounded by the lawless gang of 
eastavaysi the miscreants, whose hands or fingers were 
against everybody,. and at whom every man's (particularly 
every policeman's) hand or finger was directed P We can 
believe in * The Beggar's Opera,' and Peachum, Lockett, 
and Filch are to us living characters ; but there is some- 
thing in this truth far more strange than fiction. To 
proceed: Mr Jackson informed his audience that Lord 
Ashley was about to honour him with a visit, and be would 
have much pleasure in introducing them to his lordship. 
The Irish Free School was fixed on as the place of meet- 
ing, and on the evening of Thursday, July 27, I84d, the 
convicted felons, vagrants, and known thieves, assembled 
together to the number of two hundred and seven, for the 
purpose of consulting Lord Ashley a& to the best means 
for bettering their condition. Two hundred and seven 
thieves ! £ven Mr Jackson was not prepared for this. It 
was a meeting that had never taken place since Spartan 
boys had ceased to congregate. Two hjuodred and seven 
professed thieves surrounding hajf-a-dosen honest men 
was a sight worthy of all the metropolitan magistrates ^d 
the entire police forae. Had Person's devil taken * a walk ' 
that night, what would he have said or done in passing 
the Irish Free School P Bat we must not pause to mo- 
ralise. The * City Mission Magatine ' says, with becoming 
candour, coolness, and gravity — * Several of the best knovni 
and matt exparieneed Msoe^ were stationed at the door, 
to prevent the admission of any but thieves. Some four 
or five individuals, who were not at first knowrty were sub- 
jected to a more public examination, and only allowed to 
remain on their stating toba th^ were^ and being recog- 
nised as members of the dishonest fraternity ; and before 
the proceedings of the evening commenced, the question 
was very carefully put, and repeated several times, whether 
any one waa in the room of whom others entertained 
doubts as to who be was. The object of this care was, as 
so many of them were in danger of getting into trouble, 
as they call it, or^ in other words, of being taken up for 
their crimes, if discovered, to ascertain whether any who 
should betray them was present. 

How will it be supposed that the noeeting was opened P 
Why, with a hymn, and then a prayer. And the writer 
in the Magasine, who was one of the few honest men 
present, shrewdly says, * What was the real state of the 
hearts of those present, while these devotional exercises 
were proceeding, it is of course impossible for any man to 
say/ Who, indeed, shall fathom the heart of manP 

An address was next read to Lord Ashley, setting forth 
the nature and object of the meeting, and the characters 
of those who attended it, together with the result of the 
reader's previous exertions in the cause of reformation. 
From that it appeared that rehearsals or trials had pre- 
viously taken place, and when they met only one hun- 
dred and thirty eight avowed thieves were present. We 
extract from a table the results of inquiries made upon 
that occasion : — 

Number of tndlTldiisls present 188 

How uiauy of you hare been in prlflon ¥ UUt 

Have all of you been in prison for theft ? 138 

How many of you aocribe your fall to intoxication drink ? ... 27 
How muiy of yon are abandoned by your friends, who could 

help yon? SI 

How many of yon bare fHends who cannot iielp you ? ... 88 
How many of you hare friends wlio would hilp you if thej 

knew your present state ? < 

Are yon willing to gtre up thievini( and go to work f ... 188 

Uow many of you hare mothers liring? 14 

How many of you have a fkther living? 17 

How many of you are lirlng with giris hi an unmarried state? 18 
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How many of yoo we willing to marry the glxis yon are liv- 
ing with? 11 

How many of joa are married? 4 

How many of you sleep in anions ? 60 

How many of yoa aicribe yonr present min to sleeping In the 

oasnal ward? 42 

How many of yoo are likely to get into tronble ? 1B8 

How man V of yon are willing to emigrate ? 187 

How much do yon get for every ponnd's worth of goods?— Fire 
Shillings in the pound, if we are not known ; but If we ai« 
known, Ten Shillings in the ponnd 

The above is an important docament. We leave tfae 
reader to ponder over it, and the intelli^nt mind will 
find there more to engage it than we have space to point 
out, or ability to describe. One hundred and thirty-eight of 
oar fellow -creatures in the prime of manhood, thieves bj 
trade, self- acknowledged felons, ready to abandon their 
unlawful pursuits, and in this Christian, moral, libenJ, 
and enligntened age, actually incapable of discovering 
how to be honest, and live ! Out of 372, 278 had received 
no education, and their times of imprisonment varied 
from one to twenty-seven times, while two forgot bow 
many times they had been incarcerated. But we mutt 
hasten to a close. What was to be said to the two hun- 
dred and seven confessed and convicted rogues then and 
there P What was to become of them aS^^r the party 
broke up P Lord Ashley is a practical pbilaathropist, a 
Christian gentleman, a legislator, and a lord. He has a 
heart and a head that reflect credit upon human nature. 
He is an ornament to society and a blessing to mankind, 
but he must hitve felt and deplored hb individual help- 
lessness ; here be must have seen the magnitude of hb 
task and the littleness of his power. He addressed hb 
hearers, we are told, 'carefully and judiciously.' N^o re- 
cord was kept of hb speech. He expressed his willinff- 
nesfi to befriend them as it was bis duty to do. Hb lord- 
ship candidly told them, that there was little hope for 
them here, and recommended them to turn their attention 
to the back settlements of the New World. Suggestive of 
levity as may be these particulars, there b something so 
serious, so solemn, assocbted with them, that the jeer 
sinks to a sigh, and we say, < Alas, for frail humanity ! Alas, 
for wayward man!' Lord Ashley could promise them 
nothing ; and the sternness, consequent upon a conscious- 
ness of their unworthiness, probably melted into pity as 
he looked around upon the upturned faces of the prodigal, 
the profligate, the anandoned, the hopeless — the drowning 
men clinging to straws, the doomed, the guilty. The gal- 
lows loomed in the dbtance of thought, the hulks were 
ready. 

* Mutual aid 'was what bis lordship most recommended, 
—self-reliance, self-sacrifice, a relinqubhing of their old 
practices, and new resolves for the future. 

* But how,* said they, < are we to live till our next meet- 
ing P We must steal, or die.' One of the party arose 
and said, ' My lord, and gentlemen of the jury,* prayer 
is very good, but it will not fill an empty stomach.' There 
was a general response of ' Hear, hear ;' and the ' directors 
of the meeting,' we are told, ' were in considerable difli- 
culty.' One thief hereupon came forward and recounted 
how he had forsaken his criminal calling, and travelled 
to Exeter on foot in search of emplovment, and back again 
to Mr Jackson, who received him, footsore and faint, and 
relieved him. Step by step, with evidence of repentance, 
must those rise who do emerge from their position ; but 
without aid of some kind how few will escape the fate to 
which they are hastening. Those who were present felt 
this, for a sum of money was contributed on the spot, and 
thirteen of those who were present are now in the wilds 
of Canada. Our readers must draw their own comments 
from these Au^ts.' 

Are we not right when we say that true courage and 
true glory belong to the heroes of philanthropy P And 
shall not our Lord have rewards sufficient for men who, 
like Messrs Jackson and Walker, follow in the footsteps 
of their Master, keeping company with the vilest of 
sinners, and being willing to be thought of no account that 
perishing souls may be saved P 

• Thla is literally true. 
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FAITH Iir VIBTUK 

Lewd exultation, anaTafllng wo, 
Were load In Aria; tar the dogs of war 
Had alfpp'd their leaahei, and Mr womco mt^ 
IR^dow'd or sonlea, amid gore and gloom. 
Darlos bad left Snaa, glad tfaroogfa dreans 
Interpreted by dreamet% with a boat 
I>eck*d for destmctian. 

Akxanderlay 
Slok in aii«a. chafed by Perrian thruUs 
And pTOTldence. Hia diamlier aeem'd fbraakeBi 
For they who aongbt hia grace or loved hia aonl~ 
Oonrtiera, and ruder Cav'ritea firom the camp— 
Were taking eoonael for hia sadden cnre ; 
And, save one boy. a page, whose kindling eym, 
Unnoted, in a dream of manhood, scann'd 
Hto glitt*rtBg weapons and the warlike gear. 
He was alone. 

A messenger arrived ; 
And, at his serrant's hand, the king recelred 
A letter from Parmenio, warning him 
Of secret death, through Phflip. his physldan. 
He startled -fiercely frown'd- supinely sank 
Beneath a crowd of sorrowful reflections - 
Roaring, shook consternation to tlie wlnda— 
Sat npright in his conch, and, in the rir e uKtb 
Of some great purpose, calmly waiting, amOed. 
A Uttle while, and a low riir wltboat 
Broke the apartment's ttiilneaa. Tbenagroop— 
Trusting or trembling; staring. wMep*ifng, 
Or lobonring in tbouglit; wann4luided yoatli. 
And wtodom grey^alood round the bed ofaninfalil 
And PhiHp, proMoghls ramedy, 
BacelTed th' aeeoriac mlarive^ 

Qlaadug dowa it. 
He twn'd, Inpnlriveljr, in taasfee. to grasp 
The goblat-^twM too late -^the dnagbc waa drvnk. 
• Ay, WM tt poison'd. PhiUp?"— * Nay," the sago 
Pnmdly and ooldly aMwer'd.->* Why then aeek 
To taka it 9' said the monarch.—* To drink shame 
To slanderers, and prove my innocence : 
Why didat Oou drink?'-' I knew thee rirtooaa.* 
There waa a pause, while big hearts sweU*d with Joy, 
And base ones shrank tbroagh envy ; while bold eyea 
Beam'd admiration, and vagne glances spoke 
Sorpriae an*! hatred: then the patient drooped 
Upon his pillow, in deep agony, 
And, at the leech's signal, solemnly 
And slowly, one by one, the rest withdrew 
To plot, or weep, or aerre a sufTring master. 
And morning ftmnd him arming Ibr the flgH 
And eVntng babbled of the blood he'd shed. 
And fbnd Fame call'd hhn * Hero— Demi-god I* 
And Time cried * Mnraerttrt* 

Te earnest qMta 
Who'd spam soO'd laorela, snatchM from acenea of ila affhtwr , 
Whoae thoogtats are propheriea of fMve peace. 
Oh, let the Macedonian's m>mi»gfam 
In vit$tu plead their csoae, who, grand In will, 
Are itlU mlagnldedl and, beltcvlng worth, 
Omah'd, cheriafa'd, hidden, or reveal'd, to be 
Ihe heritage of genius, Hto oa 
With the high hope that, in the end, all gifts 
flhall. heavea-4lrected, worit for tove and right! 

KawToa Gooraim. 



HILMAR ERNST RAU8CHENBUSCH. 
TTTTJiAa EEiiflT Raubohmbusoh WAS not an illnstrioos man. 
The world, beyond his own country, did not know of him 
while be lived, and when be died great people did not put 
on the outward weeds of mourning; but Hilmar fimst 
Ranachenbusch waa nevertheless a great man, and the re- 
cord of his life is, perhaps, one of the most instructive and 
noble that could be placed in the hands of youth as a guide 
and example. The Uographies of men like Oberlin and 
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Ransehenbasoh are pecaliarlj Taloable ; they not only i not seem to hare been so protracted in Prussia as in this 

S lease but they instruct, and inspire a noble emulation, i country, nor the academical path so guarded by tests and 
Then we read in our youth of men who haTC deroted I strict requirements. Rauschenbusch was two years at the 



themselTes to the worid, and who baTe sacrificed humanity 
to thdr aggrandisement and glory, we bare our wonder 
and imagination excited and pleased, but we are almost 
certain to suffer in our inward sense of ri^t by ftkmiliarity 
vith their actions. 

The end of a warrior and Btateeman*s lifb— ambition — is 
th« grand object to which the eyes of those who study their 
lives are direoted, so that the moralities which they sacri- 
fi<^ in the attainment of their objects become minor oon- 
^enitions to the constant stodent of the ambitious. In 
sTud jing the lives of men like Oberlin and Rauschenbusch, 
Uh mind is directed not to the acquirement of worldly 
fame, but to the formation of a hea?«i]y mind and ohurac- 
ter. The leading idea of their histories is not self-aggran- 
disemrat, but self-sacrifice. It is not personal will and 
haman pride which we behold guiding them ; but the will 
of God, and personal humility regulattog their deroted and 
noble conduct We wish we could impart to those pages 
a fall sense of the lively pleasure which we have ezpe- 
rieDced fh>m knowing in biography the good Rauschen- 
busch. From the ostensible character of Prus^an religion, 
ve were not prepared to find so beautiful a narratiTe of 
fidelity to the truth, and of such simplicity of fidth in that 
eouBtry as the life of Rauschenbusch presents. It illus- 
trates in a most beautifhl light the character of the Prus- 
sLtn rural population, and shows that eren below the fonn 
of despotism, there could live the spirit of pure free Chris- 
tiaoity— that whom the Qospel makes free, is free indeed. 

Hilmar £mdt Rauschenbusch was the fifth son of John 
Cbtrles Rauschonbusch, pastor of Merbeck, in the county 
of lippe Biiokeburg, Prussia, and was bom on the 27th of 
February, 1 745. The fiunily of Raoschenbnsch seemed to 
be called to the ministry, for liis brothers and sons chiefly 
adopted this path of duty, although two of the former pre- 
ferred the destructire and vain-glorious soldiery of the 
world, to the consecratiTe and immortal solcUery oi the 
Cross. 

Hilmar Ernst was superior to all his brothers in the sub- 
ftaatial formation of his character, in his knowledge of 
nankiod, in his tact and variety of abilities, and in his 
spirituality of mind. In eariy youth he easily and rapidly 
acquired the rudiments of education, and began to exhibit 
a tendency towards study and meditation ; but when he 
nA twelve years of age, his two brothers went away fh>m 
kome to join the army as lieutenants, and their flaunting 
attire excited his longings for the military lifb. Of him- 
self he says, — * I heard everywhere so many incorrect no- 
^ns expn*8sed, serving to represent the life of a scholar 
as contemptible, and to extol that of a soldier, that I fMt 
Mt of all patience to have in my sixteenth year to sit at 
borne as a person of no importance.* This desire, however^ 
was not gratified-; and after an affectionate warning to pa- 
vents to guard their children fh>m the influences of ambi- 
tion, he remarks,—* For there wore moments in my life 
when my desire to become a soldier seemed almost irre- 
•istible, and yet, after a few years, I came to see clearly, 
tlutt there were good reasons to believe that I should have 
Wn miserable ail my days had such a wish been gratified.* 

The youth of RauH^enbusch was passed in those studies 
which have been denominated scholarly. Latin, Qreek, 
Hebrew, and French, occupied his attention ; and, although 
be excelled in his acquirements, he never was satisfied with 
himseli; but kboured under a sense of superficiality. He 
Was Tery fond of music, and attained to great perfection in 
that art ; but his chief end and constant desire was to ob- 
tain clear and explicit views of God's will, and to find and 
Attain to integrity and consistency in Christian profession. 

The soul of Raaschenbusch wa» in love with truth, and 
^ pursued it with an assiduity and determination that 
was noble and heroic His rudimentary education was 
acquired at home from his father and elder brothers, and 
tlito he was sent to the High School at Biickeburg, where 
iis studies were not very successful, however, on account 
«f the iiluess of his tewcher. ITie study of theology does 



University of Gottingen, and then he became tutor to the 
fkmilv of Von OrUter in Osnaburg, where he was intro- 
duced to refined society, and had an opportunity of seeing 
the worid. The fhmily of Von GHHer was a proud mili- 
tary one, and the lady had high notions of the disparity 
between a tutor and a noble ; but the manly and dignified 
Rauschenbusch soon made her to perceive, that there was 
something more respectable in his character than title or 
birth, and he was always treated with marked respect 
The year in which he entered the flimily of Von Griiter was 
a marked one in his history. He had begun to preach, and, 
with the commencement of his didactic labours, there arose 
hi his soul those mysterious and spiritual premonitions of 
a new Ufo which every converted Christhm has felt * There 
had arisen in his inward man a legal spirit of bondage, 
which incited him to seek peace of conscience in the strict 
and fhithfhl discharge of every duty. They were, however, 
real duties which he practised, and not imaginary ones; 
it was the strenuous exertion of his abilities, and not mere 
devotional exercises that had borne him along.* 

From the house of Von Grtt(er, Rauschenbusch went to 
Halle, with strict prohibitions from his fiither against going 
amongst a sect termed Pietists, or fh>m accepting suppoit 
fh>m an establishment called the Orphan House. Hiltnfir 
Ernst was on the search for the trudi as it was in Christ ; 
and he would have as readily accepted it firom the Pietists 
as flrom anv other persons. At Halle, the students were 
generally drunken and dissolute, but t^ose of the Orphan 
House had the reputation of piety, and he accordingly 
sought and obtained instruction there. * The tutors kept 
an open table, so that when any one of the usual company 
was absent, there stood at the door probationary students, 
and these were then inrited in and took the empty seats ; 
but whoever was not inrited in had to go away without a 
meal, and to get something for himself ehsewhere.' 

Rauschenbusch had money, and was not covetous, never- 
theless he waited at the door; for he felt a peculiar delight 
in hearing the prayer before meals, and in joining in at 
once with it. But nothing disgusted him more than to see 
what was to him truth and life sunk down to mere emptv 
pretensions or hypocridoal dead form. One of his beauti- 
Ibl remarks to his brother students was — * We, who shall 
one day have to convert others, ought to be converted our- 
selves, and to seek and endeavour, above all things, to be 
truly turned to God.' 

After he left Hall«> he went home to his fiather's house, 
where he was looked upon in sorrow as a Pietist This 
grieved him extremely, as he had not adopted the tenets of 
any sect, but maintained the independent convictions vouch- 
safed to his light * Dogmatical dirinity he seems never 
to have assumed as a mere theologian ; yet it served him 
as a fkstness into which he could retire flrom an at- 
tack in cases of necessity; still the forces he drew out 
against the common foe, and against that foe's human 
agents, consisted of the greater and lesser truths of prac- 
tical Christianity.' 

Rauschenbusch's residence in the fiimily of a pious lady 
at Gohfeld, as tutor, brought him under the influence of 
the celebrated pastor Weibe, and his mind at last found 
peace. Rauschenbusch occasionally officiated for his aged 
friend, and was particularly delighted to commune with 
his pious and simple flock. This was the first time in bis 
life that he had ever settled down amongst Christians of 
the woi^dng class. The simple kind of heart-language with 
which such people addressed him, and their frankness and 
sincerity, were peculiarly grateful to him. He could open 
his mouth confidentially to such brethren, and he found 
that it was good for him so to do. He told them, how that 
a sense of his own imperficctions bowed him down and 
troubled him : and, in return, they showed him that he was 
not the only Christian who had to contend with indwelling 
sin. 

In 1771, when twenty-six years of age, Rauschenbusch 
was called to his first pastcral charge of BUnde, and, after 
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his ioductioo, he married the diMighter of Weihe. The la- 
bours of RnuscheiibQsch, in his pastoral charge, were io- 
cessant, and not a day passed without its duties. His 
Saturday erenings were peculiarly delightful, and the re- 
unions which then took place in his house were beautiftil 
testimonies to the efficacy of Christian harmony. * Stran- 
gers from for and near olten came to him on those Satur- 
day evenings. His house was a Yenr temple of hospitality. 
Pious persons who arrired fh)m a dist-anoe, seemed to see 
the apostolic period reviyed, when Christians had all things 
in common. It was enough to know, that ' there a Christian 
lives,' and people turned in under the roof.' 

The friends of the parish who were blessed with plenty, 
had generally, on these nights, strangers from Saxony, 
Hamburg, Osnaburg, and Minden, who were in BUnde on 
business, or looking for employment, and they came to 
wait till Sunday, in order to hear profitable and fbarless 
preaching. These Saturday evenings were of peculiar 
oenefit to Christians who dwelt ^>art» as it brought them 
into contact and acquaintance with one another. * Rau- 
schenbusch at those seasons used to show the strangers how 
they ought to conduct themselves with respect to their 
unconverted ministers, and exhorted them to know their 
office, wherever and as long as it was possible to get any 
good from things which they taoght or practised, and to 
bring no scandal upon true religion by any imprudence of 
their own. But he quite as impressively charged them to 
make a free and open profession of their faith ; and he was 
also a powerftil help to many an one that was oppressed, 
cast down, or wavering. Thus was spent the evening be- 
fore the Sabbath ; and lastly he made his whole &mi1y come 
together to prayer. This indeed was his practice every 
evening, with his servants, and maids, and aay-labourers ; 
but the children were not allowed to be present on these 
occasions, unless they begged permission to be so. Tet 
they were always thus present on Saturday evenings. And 
then the first thing he did was, to read to the company the 
text for the day out of Bogatiky's * Golden Treasury ;' after 
which, all kneeled down ; the fkther of the family prayed ; 
and then all dispersed for repose, to meet the coming Lord's- 
day. The next morning Rauschenbusch would be on the 
look-out fW>m his house toward the various roads and path- 
ways around him, by which the members of his congrega- 
tion that lived at a distance were coming. His heart would 
beat to see them, and his sermon then often received many 
an addition fVoro his pen. The parsonage was soon full of 
people; those who did not like going to the inns went 
to the dwelling of the minister, and there they met one 
another. Thus many strangers got acquiunted, and con- 
gratuUted the people of Biinde on having always so near 
to them what they themselves could obtain but seldom, and 
even then with some difficulty and toil. And now they 
proceeded to church; an ancient edifice, built, as tradition 
sa^s, by Wittekind; but it had nothing beautiful about it; 
indeed, many a portion of it offended persons of taste. The 
service was oonaucted without any remarkable ceremonies. 
But one must have been presmU in such congregations to 
feel how the kingdom of God cometh not with all that 
wherewith many in our days choose to make it suffer 
violence.' 

Such was the beaudf^l picture of the patriarchal pastor 
and his flock, as they proceeded to the place of religious 
communion ; and such were the holy influences that vip*i6d 
their simple hearts in that place. Beautiful as BausCiien- 
bu»ch appears surrounded by his people, his moral and 
spiritual beauty was none the less, when he stood alone in 
the discharge of his duty. * He was attached with cordial 
Christian tenderness to all the needy and distressed; a 
sincere friend and helper of the widow and the orphan ; and 
his house was a true ref^ of the destitute. He had be- 
come acquainted with human life in its many and diversi- 
fied relations; and therefore he could, in the most per- 
plexed cases, meet the helpless with consolation and ossist- 
anoe. He had brought the state of the poor of that parish 
into the bestposaible order; and when in the year 1777 the 
great scarcity pervaded the whole country, he, trom the 
mere constraint of his benevolent spirit, undertook the office 



of overseer. A horae bad died, beloagiBg to one §t )m 
Christian neighbours, who could not well sustain tk« Jbikr 
He immediately got several of the fimner* to bold a 
ing, came forward among them, related the 
awakened their sympathy, and said, * You* are aU 
and I also am a farmer; cannot we muster a hone 
us? I will give so much; what will you giveP'* 
good neighbour soon had his loss Rdeemecb 

* Such were Rauschenbu8ch*s acts, not oilj 
fHends, but towards enemies. A woman wbo^ m wm» H 
his more immediate household matters, bad done 1^ As 
basest ii^ustioe, came soon after into a state of pwalv 
dependence on him» in the very station in whioh she W 
iigured him. He had now an opportunity to req«iktker 
with good in the ftillest measure fbr the much eril she bJ 
done him; and, in return for this, he had the joy of »e ' 
her beoome quite an altered character : so that many yi 
afterwards, when he was now at Elberfeld, and sbe was w 
her death-bed, she sent a message lo aim, saying that shr 
should acknowledge him before the throne of the RedeeiDcr 
as the deliverer of her soul, by his generous and 
mous treatment 

* His life at Biinde was now approaching the nioetea^ 
year, and his efficiency had attained a ripeness which set 
him in the rank of the roost considerate, influential* ifti 
pious men of his time. He was the first moral aotlMril^ 
IB his parish. Under the Divine blessing, he had 
transformed it Whereas it had once been the most qa/a- 
relsome in the whole country, it bad now beoome tht bm 
peaceful. He had nrged the necessity of a thoroo^ 
vation of the heart ; had required love towards one s neSi^ 
hour as the prime fruit of it : had, in all their cont«ntiflns» 
ever smoothed the way to adjustment, and urged the ^ji^V 
aside of differences, and thus bad effectually got rid of their 
contentious disposition. Moreover, he stiU ceased not ts 
guide by his information and advice ; to exhort, to admonish, 
and even, when it was necessary, to speak severely. Hhii 
he had once padfically exhorted a set of hamlet-peasant» 
of his parish, who were disposed to go to law with one so- 
other; he had taken all possible pains, and had repeatedlj 
sacrificed considerable ume for the purpose of persQadiiif 
them to an equitable agreement, and had, at length, no- 
ceeded in convinciiu; them that it was best ; so that they 
had agreed so to do* Nevertheless, be was waited upon, 
one evening, by a f^h deputation from them ; he \mk 
them come up to him into his room, and then asked, 'What 
do you wish further to say to me!' * Mr Pastor, that vt 
are stall determined to go to law ! ' He made tiican do n^ 
ply, but opened the door, and showed them the way wA. 
This succeeded ; and the law-suit was dropped. In Qs 
manner a very bad man had, for a long time, been vexa- 
tious to the parish of Biinde, and no one could restrain hin. 
Whenever he pleased, he turned his horse into his wi^ 
hour's fields of sown or standing com, and used to hmv] 
and bluster as he passed along so that no one dared m 
approach him. RauschenbuscL determined at len^ to 
take him seriously in hand. The smaU stream that na 
through the place separated Rauschenbnsch'a glehe-frnn 
from the public road, along which this fellow came blu- 
tering on his way into the town. Rauschenbusch' hap- 
pening just then to hear him, but being on the other ait 
of the stream, came to the water edge within sight of hnw 
and called out ' Muth (that was his name), I am conubf !* 
and the man was immediately quiet Rauschenbusch 9st 
him directly in the wood just by ; and though no one wm 
secure of his life in meeting him thus, Rauschenbusch went 
resolutely up to him, took hold of him with a firm haa4 
and said, * All Biinde is afiraid of you; but I am not aftaid 
of the devil ; and I command you to oome to mc to-morro«» 
and to let me know whether you mean to be a diffofot 
man !' The fellow actually came the next morning, and 
Rauschenbusch set before him the authority and sacre^biQSi 
of the law of Ood, and the judgment to come, and tln| hs 
did with all the seriousness of his otlldal charaotcsv ip^ 
with all the importunity of an honest heart anxiouiJj »* 
terested about him. And though he never could Rfsid 
him as a converted man, yet he succeeded so &r aa to tiad 
-^— y " ^- , 
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^tnn within him, so that this person wae constrained to 
jease from annoying his fellow-men/ 

As Rauschenhuscb*9 parishioners became more and more 
aalighteDed and fiuthAil ChristiAns, the link that bound him 
to mm became more one of affection than duty, so that be 
Ht a strong inward desire to go to some more barren spot 
it his father's Tinejard, and leaTe his m«ch loyed Bi&nde. 
Id the spring of 1700, he received a call flnom the Evan- 
Sefical Lutheran Ghnroh, Elberfeld, and at once accepted 
it. He did not stop to consider that his emoluments would 
be considerably less, and that the locality was completely 
inknown to him. He heard that the parish was a wide 
field of labour lying read v for the sower, and he went forth 
woordingly. * The people of Biinde wept aloud on his ao- 
ocmnt, and befiered tnat he could not Uto long, now that he 
bad consented to leave them. They had strained all the 
derieee of affection to retain him amongst them, and now 
they mourned orer his parting.' 

In 1790, RauschenlMisch removed to hilly Wnpperthal, 
a place widely different fW>m the sphere in which he 
had hitherto been engaged, both in external character, and 
in the peculiarities of the people. The valley of Wnpper- 
thal was one of the first to accept the Swiss reformed doc- 
trines, And to maintida a rigoroas stato of religious inde- 
pendence. The natives of the vale were a hardy, strong, 
and simple race of men, who were both religious and in- 
dustrious. Besides the general industrial occupations of 
towns, the main branch of their trade consisted in the 
bleaching and manufocturing of linen yam. All round the 
town of Elberfeld, and on both sides of the wator of Wup- 
per, as well as up the lateral recesses of the narrow vale, 
were the bleachmg establishments. On Sundays every 
body went to church, except such as were constrained to 
stay at home through fiunily duties, or for watohing the 
Bnen. The manners of the people were remarkably simple, 
and disparities of condition were scarcely known. The 
shrewd primitive simplicity which distinguishes a frugal, 
mdostrions, rural community, having little or no contact 
with the great world, peculiarly distinguished the people 
•ftbe Wopperthal amongst whom Rauschenbusch now went 
lo minister. 

Rausebenbusch's success in Elberfold was equal to what 
it bad been in Bttnde. His grand aim was to inspire his 
flock with a love of God, and to stir them up to a pure and 
active love of one another, and in this he was singularly 
SQOceasftil. He had never joined any of the parties in the 
efaordi, and yet be lived at peace with, and was respected 
by, them all. The drinking and merrymaking customs of 
the people distressed Rauschenbusch, and, although these 
were countenanced by the magistrates and government, he 
determinedly set himself to abolish them. All his pa- 
rishioners soon became aware that he was opposed to balls 
and theatres ; and that he regarded light conversation at 
weddings and christening parties as singularly out of place. 
Once he heard that there was to be a great merrymaking 
at a wedding about to be, and he immediately sent for the 
bridegroom, and declared that if he noticed any such thing, 
be would not perform the ceremony. This warning was 
disregarded, and Rauschenbusch hearing the sound of 
mo^c and dancing, turned back and sent the clerk to tell 
the betrothed, that they must come to the parsonage and 
be married. The company were frightened, delayed a long 
time, and at Ust moved in silence to the parsonage, where 
they remained some time in thought, until Rauschenbusch 
made bis appearance. He spoke to them impressively, and 
remoostrated against their commencing the most important 
period of a Christian's life in so trifling a manner, and this 
h^ the effect of introducing the observance of ft serious 
decorum at weddings ever after. 

Fkithfolly as he discharged the duties of admonition 
Qpon any departure from sound doctrine, he was little dia- 
pW to systematically undertake the labour of renting 
infidelity. He knew that this foe yielded not to argumcnto 
of reason, but only to illumination from above; and that it 
^ better to implant tlie truth, than to waste one's strength 
ni attempting by disputation to uproot er'crr. 
If sndi was the manner in which Rauschenbusch dis- 



charged bid duties to Ood and to the world, his life at 
home WAS one of peace, and holiness, and diligence; and 
especially in the education of his children did he exemplify 
great wisdom and care. The education of his little ones 
began with life. Whenever they were conscious of the 
meaning of words, he would perhaps take them in his arms, 
and, pointing upwards to heaven, would say, ' There dwells 
Abba (our heavenly Father), who loves little children ;* if 
be added more, it was — * If little children behave well.' 
When they were older, he sought to correct their lesser 
iSanlte not by stem rebuke, but by parables, which not only 
interested but instructed. Whenever he announced at table 
that he was going to tell a story, the tbougbte of each child 
were instantly turned upon itself, or brothers and sisters, 
in order to see to which of them it applied. Thus, for in- 
stance, he made one of bis little foster-daughters — for he 
voluntarily received into his house and supported many 
orphan children — the present of a text-book for every day 
in the year, and it used to lie in her bed-room. It did not 
escape bis notice, that the book was seldom opened, and 
this he observed for many days. At last he related at table, 
that one of his daughters had a friend who complained to 
him that she was taken no notice o^ although she wished 
to be useAil to her young friend. The accused felt by his 
looking at her that she was the person meant, but sho 
could not guess how to apply the parable. After a few 
days, Rauschenbusch related that the friend, grown weary 
of indifference, intended to leave the place, and at last be 
declared that it had left the place, when the little girl 
springing up exclaimed, * It is my text-book.' Nothing de- 
lighted him more than excursions into the country, sur- 
rounded by his merry troop of lovely children. These ex- 
cursions were promised long beforehand, thus adding hope 
to eigovment 

On these occasions, he did indeed act as fiither ; he pro- 
vided refreshmente on the way, and, quietly sticking fruit 
upon the boughs of trees, would call the delighted children 
around him, holding the tiniest up to pluck them. 

At Elberfeld, as at Bttnde, he was remarkably frugal in 
his own household, in order that he might supply with his 
self-denying savings the wanto of widows ana of orphans, 
and seldom has be been surpassed in the practice of such 
self-denying benevolence. 

Rauschenbusch was sorely tried in this life, and his af- 
fectionate heart was often wounded in ite deepest chords ; 
but these visitations only chastened his soul the more, and 
led him nearer to heaven. His eldest son, Augustus, who 
had been called to the ministry at nineteen, died at twenty- 
one years of age, in the flushing of a glorious promise; 
and his beloved son, Wilhelm, was drowned in 1809, while 
bathing in the Neckar at Tiibingen ; but the affectionate 
tenderness of the rest of his family, and his own deep piety, 
bore him up even in his old age, and sustained him in las 
duty. 

On the 10th of June, 1815, Hilmar Ernst Rauschenbasch 
died, baring just entered his seventy-first year. His death 
was like his life, ftill of peace and calm heroic dignity. 
There was no pomp nor proud array at his funeral, and the 
vain oblation of fosbionable homage did not attend his re- 
mains to the grave; but hundreds of humble and earnest 
Christians walked slowly and tearfully behind his bier ; 
and the influence of his heavenly character and the heart- 
felt glory of his name are still known and honoured in 
Biinde and simple Wupperthal. 



SHORT ETTMOLOGICAL NOTICES OP THE 
TOPOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND. 

ST PiRDEUTES. 

Stajthopr is a considerable market-town, situate on the 
Wear, at ite confluence with one of those numerous tribu- 
taries which descend from that dorsal ridge of hills that has 
not unaptly been denominated the Apennines of England, 
though none of them in the county of Durham rises to any 
considerable altitude. The former syllable, Statiy is the 
old English for stone, as in Stanton^ Gloucestershire, 
Stanton- Drew, Somersetehire; but, whether jst* called from 
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certain Druidioal monuments of stone, as is the case with 
tiie latter two places, or from the stony character of the 
locality, we have not been able to procure sufficient data 
whereby to determine. The latter syllable is a most sig- 
nificant term, indicating the hollow, lurch, or shelUrid 
part of a hill, where shepherds were wont to build their 
bouchUt shiiiUngSt or huts — hunterzi to eroct their hothie$ — 
and gypsies, like the Scythians of old, t-o pitch tb<^ir flyiag 
camps. H(0#'and howff. Sootic^, are forms of the same wor<C 
only they are, in the slang ▼ocabulary, appropriated to de- 
note the place where tipplers, smugglei-s, tinkers, and others 
of that kidney do usually rendexvous and congregate. In the 
south of Scotland, an<l in the north of England, the name 
predominates in the hilly or pastoral di:«tncts, and is pro- 
nounced v)hcMp. In the south of England it is pronounced 
huve, with a French v. Another modification of hope 
is Eng. haven^ Ger. hafen, Brit, hafn, Dan. havn or 
hagen ; only that the latter are properly applied to places 
of tHuilUr on the sea-coast, as hope is to places in the in- 
terior of a country. The primary idea couched under all 
these diTersified modifications of the same word seems to 
be that of opening or oping ; a gap or aperture, in fkct 
This maritime idea the Celts happily express by aber^ i.e. 
mouth ; whence Fr. havrey as Havre-4e-gracey i.e. the haven 
of wfety^ its creek or crooks viz. in the coast, being ftt>m 
time immemorial a noted asylum for mariners in streis of 
weather.* 

On the other side of the Wear, and opposite Stanhope, is 
Bithopz ley, being another of the numerous names indica- 
tive of the extent of old of the episcopal jorisdiotion aad 
territory in this ecolesiastioal oountT. 

Ohester-le-Street, so called to distinguish it fhmi Chester 
or West-Chester, the capital of Cheshire, and noted for a 
capital iron-foundry, is situate on the Wear, abont half- 
way betwixt Durham and Sunderland. Chester denotes it 
to have been, during the Roman dominion in the island, 
the site of a eaetra itativa, or permanent camp. In such 
castra all our towns and cities, into whose formation ehea- 
ter or any of its modifications enters, originate, as will be 
seen abundantly in the sequel. Street intimates that it is 
situate on or near one of the great military roads or etreets 
which the Romans constructed to facilitate and expedite the 
marching of troops, and the conveyance of warlike stores 
from station to station. The particular highway in ques- 
tion was that styled in afterdmes Icknel Street, which, 
beginning at Oblonia, the modem Colchester in Essex, held 
its course through Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge, and 
so on, through Unooln and York, to Tinmouth. The in- 
habitants of Norfolk and Suffolk were called at that time 
Icenij or Cenimagni, i.a the men of the headland, or great 
promontory; for so they called that it)tund and bulky 
projection which contains the modem counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and part of Cambridge and Essex ; and this 
they so denominated to distinguish it from Cantium or 
Ktsnt, which is, as if you would say, the lesser promontory ; 
both having for their roots the old British term cefn, which 
signifies a head, and by extension a fore land. From these 
Iceni, Jcibi^Street is with much probability thought to 
have had its name. This name not only evidently points 
back to the remote times of the Roman domination, but 
it smacks also of the Norman conquest in the oentral 
French article le, the. The Normans appointed by the 
Conqueror to survey England and compile Doom*s-day 
Book, being ignorant of, or but partially acquainted with 
the language of the native Saxons, committed many sad 
blunders in pronouncing and inditing the names of places. 
This ancient and authentic record is justly esteemed the 
foundation of English property ; its era the date whence 
historians and antiquarians commence their inquiries, and 
beyond which it is considered almost lost labour to extend 
their research. Extracts from it, also, in general consti- 
tute the ground-work upon which most of the provincial 



histories of England have been reared. However, H isbf 
no means in the article of topo)aiaphicortbograpli7ahn|i 
tymological student — the NcrtMtr 



« Tills haven formerly (In IftlS) h«<l a chapel dedicated to onr Lady 
of Gtace, to whom salloin io distreM weru larlsh of tholr vowa Hits 
chapel has since disappeared ; bnt an ancient hutel still exists, with a 
boat and tMMtroan rudely carved on stone, the sign of the hooseaod 
the dt'vlce of the town. 



a safe guide to the etymological 
scribes, who, by the way, were chiefly priests or 
spelling the words arbitrarily and at raiidoni. WWEft^t^ 
this word, it will not be foreign to our sufaject and 
to advert to Home Tooke's derivation of it. Thxa 
philologist derives street team Fr. itrsit, wliiob Is 
Lat striotus, the post participle of strmqOj to gtneteh, onp^ 
and is equivalent to strict or strait Now, under gJft ai^ 
sion, this derivation seems to us too tightly di«wii« or, m 
the French critics term it, ' tirie par cheveux.' la CmI^ m 
far is the English word strut from radically involTiDg tfet 
idea of straitness or narrowness, that it implies the viiy 
contrary one of width or broadness. In the Roman n ulW i i, 
the strata viamm, i.e. the prostrate or levelled parti «f 
the ways, are always directly or by implication opposed t» 
the cmgusta viarum, i.e., the narrow parts or straiA 
Thus Virgil exactly in point, 

* Obaedere aW tella amgu$ta viantmt* 
which Dryden, with admirable critical aotunen, tlios pan^ 
phrases — 

* To several posts their parties tbey diride. 
Some block the Harrow stretti, some soonr the sHtfa* 

The labour expended on these public highways or stre^i^ 
which in many places are still visible* was prwfigiom. IW 
word street is full of meaning, telling an astounding lA 
of hills excavated, valleys filled up, forests feUedl, bop 
drained, and rivers over-arehed. In some parts these 
massy ways were calcata, Le., pitched or paved with Jtsmi 
whenoe our English causeway, or cansey. 

* By sin and deatli a broad loay now i* pmvtd 
The cautey to hell-gate.'— Afi^cm. 

From Chester-le-Street, proceeding down the Wear, vlscfc 
here flows through a densely populous district, whose in- 
habitants more or less participate in the coal-trade, we ar- 
rive at Wear-mouth, or Bishop's Wearmouth, yet anothv 
appellation farther corroboratory of episcopal sway. Had 
the Wear been situate in Wales or Caledonia, the town at 
its embouchure would have been called Aberwear, or ^ 
verwear. Bishop's Wearmouth has an extensive mass- 
fkctory of sail-cloth. Almost adjoining to it snoceeds the 
busy, thriving, and populous town of Sunderland. Thb 
town competes with Newcastle, and with North and Somh 
Shields, in the exportation of the grand staple of the 
countv, vii., coal. Its port at the mouth of the Wear, 
though much enlarged and deepened of late jeam. w31 
not admit colliers of the largest burden, which ibeTjncat 
the Shields does; but, byway of compensation, nature has 
arranged it so, that vessels can get out to sea ftma thr 
mouth of the Wear much more readily than from ftat vf 
the Tyne, By the way, mariners term a vessel from Ae 
latter river a Qeordie, and iVom the former a Jamie^ JLi 
sea, they can distinguish the one from the other hj the 
diflferent colours of their bows, sides, stems, See. Aad 
right worthy sea-tubs these same Oeordies and James 
are in a gale of wind, either weathering the storm like 
the ger-falcon, or gallantly riding it out lively and booT- 
ant as a wild-duck! And right worthy, too, are the tan 
who man our dingy navy — alert aloft or alow — skilled 
with steady eye, and heart, and hand, to steer the ^m^ 



craft, with never a yaw,* over the tempestuous 
waters — cool, courageous, and collected, amid the 
images of death, the lurking perils, and the sudden 
gencies, that ever beset the nautical life ! Oh, ye 
daughters of affluence and luxury, as you dt at 
safety by the cheerfhl seehcoal fire, and 

' Wheu yoa do hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, 

think gratefhllv upon the hardy blue- jackets who are eves 
then leaving the boisterous storm, and buffeting the noo- 
turnal billow to contribute to your comfort on shore! 



* When a ship Is not steered sttfadlljr, Imt ffoes In and <nt wltf 
head. Jack, in his own expressive lingo, says, * She tketrt or | 
Therefore, hi Kivinfc diace to an enemy, or in a violent fpal» of 1 
the ablest men are pui to the helm, who can keep tbe aUp Maa 
and eveoest upon a point .-/yiu-^^vj k^y -»^ — ^^ ^^^..^ 
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We shall here, with all homilitj, submit to sooh of our 
xeiwlers as love to iuTestigate the cmtiquitist of their ooun- 
try, a criticism upon the anei&nt names of these important 
HTera, tiM Tyne and Wear, as transmitted to us by Ptolemy, 
the illa0triou8 Egyptian geographer, and partly perpe- 
tuated by Br Horsley in his elaborate map of Britamnia 
Bomana, or Britain under the Romans. In the former the 
Tytu is eiUled Ftdrafluviust and the next trending or bay 
m the coast southwards he denominates Pimumm sinus, 
without any river discharging itself into it. Dr Horsley's 
chart Is much the same, only the latter locality is styled 
m it, DiMMUfi ssstuarium Tel sinus. JBttuary always im- 
plies a river ; and he makes Dunum applicable to the Ts6g, 
not thf" Wsar, Now, what suggests itself to our mind is, 
that Vabra is the ffear, and Dunwn the Tyne, The ear 
end eye will themseive9 avouch, at least, the phiuaibility 
of such suggestion. The character of the two rivers — the 
one admitting vessels of Uu^ draught, the other only com- 
nuativdy small craft — gives it also fVirther probability. 
For it 18 heedftilly to be noted, that Dunum denotes a <iMjp 
river, befaig derived from Celtic dhouh deep ; and such u 
more or less predioable of all the rivers whose name it is, 
or of which it Ibrms a component part ; as, for instance, 
the DoHy in Yorkshire, in Aberdtftfnshire, in Russia; the 
TyM in Haddingtonshire; the two Russian J h m at or 
Dmifuttt the one flowing into the Oulf of Riga, the other 
faitn that of Archangel ; DotMibe ; Bhons, or RhodoiNfi, Le. 
very deep ; Brifkmwf, the poetical name of the Po, which 
also signiflee very dsepi and, to conclude with a name 
wfaidk genius has borne Ihrther, and rendered more clas- 
sical than Eridanns itself—* Te banks and braes o' bonnie 
Doon,* Btit what gitee ik» greatest appearance of cor- 
m^nese to this attempt at emendatory criticism is this 
striking fiu^t, that in both Ptolemy and Horsley we find 
in aboriginal tribe inhabiting the territory betwixt the 
Tweed and the TVffM, called Otadmdt which, if we have any 
skill in etymologic analysis, just means the people betwixt 
Tuais (Berwick) and Dwnum. In still Airther corrobo- 
rttion, h may be mentioned that another tribe ikrther into 
the interior, and occupying the country betwixt the upper 
part of the Tyns and the Jed^ are denominated Qadmi. 
The reason of the name is obvious. The modem Jedburgh 
oooupies the site, and is the modem representative and 
lineal descendant of the Roman capital of this district^ 
vhich was called Ooria or Curia Qadenarutn, Not a few 
districts of kingdoms with their inhabitants have derived 
their names from being situate betwixt rivers or fsstuaries ; 
dins the Lat Interanma, intiTy between, and arnnes, the 
rivers, a town in Urabrin, and now abbreviated in the mo* 
dern Termi; Meeopotamia, i.e. betwixt the rivers, vis. the 
Bophrates and Tigris; EdderaehilUe, a district in Suthei^ 
kadsfaire, signiiying heUcixt the two kyiesy or branches of 
the sea; EiUr$ Vouro e Mmho, in Portugal, and exactly 
parallel with the tei-ms under discussion. Bo important 
&n auxiliary and arbiter often is etymology in ascertaining 
and settling doubtful and dbputed localities ! 



IT IS POSSIBLE! 
ntOM Tua SWISS ov his&i zsohokki. 
Btetk, the late counsellor of state, had a custom of utter- 
ing on almost every occasion these three words, which be- 
came a 0ort of proverb in his month — * It is possible ! ' 
Often even when presenting reports in full council, he pro- 
oounoed them. This was always the signal for a smile on 
the lips of his colleagues, as if they pitied this weak point 
in their friend. Notwithstanding this, however, coun- 
sellor of state Stryk was a man highly esteemed. The re- 
spective governors appreciated and employed him in con- 
lequQDce of his variea knowledge and business habits. All 
confessed that he was a man of talent and consummate tact 
fiarpaseed by none, M. Stryk was moreover always open 
tnd honourable; nothing of a partisan nature could be at- 
tributed to him ; but his Jineue was undeniable. So gene- 
fally was this acknowledged, that while some regarded 
^ M the reeult of a profound policy, by others he was es- 
teemed a kind of prophet ; and all this reputation he owed 



to these three words — * It is possible I ' We have collected 
some ihcts regarding this man, once so &mou8 in the his- 
tory of his country. We are indebted for them to one of 
his friends, who found them in a journal which the coun- 
sellor had kept from his youth. The most important entry 
therein is the evex^recurring phrase, * It is possible ! * 

Although he pronounced these words so frequently, he 
always attached to them a meaning; and whenever they 
escaped him he believed himself bound to abide the conse- 
quences, and sustain them. Thus the motto exercised the 
greatest influence oTer his opinions, his habits, and all the 
events of his life. Not only did he himself live faithfUl to 
these three words, but he seriously wished that his only 
sen should be accustomed to render their influence all- 
powerful. The young man, who imagined, like many more 
young men, that he saw things fkr more clearly than his 
old &ther, used to regard the repetition of this text gs a 
veiy odd habit. 

* They will pardon in you this little originality, my dear 
&ther,' said he, * but in me it would be esteemed most ri- 
diculous. It would just be set down as a mode of speech 
adopted by design and copied without taste.' 

* It is possible, Frederick,' answered the counsellor of 
'state ; * but what matters a laugh, if these three words give 
you peace, prudence, security, and happiness T If the bene- 
fit is evident, and the fear of raillery hinders you firom 
saying then) aloud, I beseech vou, at least, to repeat them 
to yourself on every occasion.^ . 

* But, father, for what good? Your love for this expres- 
sion goes in truth very fiur.' 

* My son,' said the old man, * I love you, and this is why 
I seek to bind it to you, that peace of heart and happiness 
may follow. Do not think that this axiom has become ha- 
bitual to me by constant repetition. No ; it is a word 
which I pronounced at first after much grave reflection, 
and which experience has confirmed. Under God's bless- 
ing, it is to it that I owe all I have and all that I am.' 

* What, then, made you determine to adopt it ? ' 

* The misfortunes of my youth and despair. With these 
three words I raised myself anew and re-conquered for- 
tune. Our ancestors were honestjpeople, fearing God, but 
possessed of no great patrimony. What I inherit^ scarcely 
sufficed to enable me to pass my terms of study at the 
university, and procure subsistence for a year or two after. 
I was an ardent student — too much so indeed ; for I lived 
but in the ideal of models of virtue of my own creation. 
That illusion cost me dear. I did not know the world, and 
saw it by turns, according to droumstanoes, peopled either 
with angels or fiends.' 

* That often happens to me, despite myself^' said Frede- 
rick. 

* It is possible,' answered the counsellor ; 'fbr a young 
man who has not fkllen into that error has neither a pure 
heart nor a loving soul. It is necessary to pass through 
that ordeal once. Well, I was for a long tune forced to 
work without emolument befbre obtaining a little remune- 
rative employment, with much bad usage. This I did not 
like, and cast my eyes around to try better for the future. 
I saw that it was necessary not to appear poor ; otherwise 
I would not readily succeed, even in obtaining that for 
which I was capable. Accordingly, I dressed with that 
taste which now would be called gallant, but which was 
named at that day elegant I lived in a fine apart- 
ment, appeared hi the most distinguished circles, ana did 
not fbar even from time to time to give small but costly 
parties ; and yet, with all this, I was without debt— a rather 
uncommon thing amongst young men of my age snd sta- 
tion. Everywhere 1 was represented as wealthier than in 
reality was the case ; and these results I obtained for little 
money. No person knew how miserably I lived in private 
Bread and milk formed my constant nourishment How- 
ever, I was very happy, fbr I had a thousand little plea- 
sures. I was well received—by the ladies with pleasure, 
and by the men with esteem. Nevertheless, I had found 
amongst my acquaintances but one friena— a rare and tried 
frien(i^ upon whom I could depend — an advocate named 
SchneemuUer. Amongst the ladies, only one occupied my 
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thoughts— -it was the daughter of GkDeral Van Tyten, 
named Philippine. For yeans I loved her in silence. It 
was almost idolatry ; but my whole life was sanctified by 
that loye. No person knew the state of my heart, for to 
no one did I dare to confide it' 

* What I not even to your friend P * 

* No, not eTen to him ; for at first the mediocrity of my 
fortune, my obscure birth, and precarious situation, made 
me fear seriously to aspire to the hand of the noble gene- 
ral's daughter. AoKmg others, it was from Sohoeemnller 
that I first learned that the report was current that I was 
the preferred lover of Philippine. She loved me ardently, 
he said, and in consequenoe several scenes had taken place 
between her and the mother. 1 was already aware il the 
truth of this report, for oircamstances had brought me in 
contact with Philippine — we had discovered oar mutual 
secret — we had sworn eternal constancy — and, after the 
usual fkshion, declared that death alone would separate 
us. At this period, Dame Fortune seemed determined to 
heap on me her fiivours. 1 became chamberlain to the 
dowager duchess, with a considerable salary, a situation, 
moreover, which served to break down the barrier whioh 
aepMated Philippine and 1. The general had need of me. 
1 obtained his confidence, and his spouse had no more re- 
monstrances to oppose to thepission of her dau^ter; and, 
to crown all, some few months alter, a ooosin at Batavia 
died, learing me the sole possessor of a rich heritage, de- 
posited at AmaterdaoL 1 nad become almost a millionaire, 
and was happy beyond expression, not because of my for^ 
tune, but of m^ Philippine. A young count, a fiivourite of 
the then reignmg sovereign, sought earnestly to obtain her 
hand. It was without doubt an annoying matter for me. 
She prayed me to demand it from her parents, and 1 pre- 
pared for this step; but it was necessary that I should set 
out immediately for Amsterdam, and in that voyage I was 
singularly baulked — first, because I could not endure the 
idea of quitting Philippine; and, in the second place, in the 
event of my departure, the count — ^young, ricii, and powers 
All — would be a sore tormentor, left behind. In snort, I 
came to another resolve, and my friend SchneemuUer set 
out for Amsterdam, with the certificates and all neoessaij 
powers.* 

' But you have never yet spoken about that friend,' said 
Frederick. 

* It is possible,' answered the counsellor ; < that will be 
explained immediately. Weeks and months passed, and 
still neither my friend nor documents arrived. I despatch- 
ed letter after letter, and still no an^twer. Imagining he 
must have been seized with dangerous illness, friendship 
triumphed over love, and I departed for Amsterdam. My 
absence plunged Philippine into great grief^ and on quit- 
ting me she swooned away in her mother's arms. At each 
stage of the voyage I sought for information regarding 
SchneemuUer. I found his name inscribed on all the regis- 
ters of the inns. I arrived in Amsterdam. He had so- 
journed for a long time there; he had collected every stun 
of money which fell due to me under the legacy, and con- 
verted all into letters of exchange, but transmitted no part. 
In short, I learned to my great surprise that a man very 
much resembling my friend had sailed in an American 
ship about two months before — the very period when 
SchneemuUer had wound up all the affairs d. the suocee- 
sion. I exclaimed, ' It is impossible ! ' and had yet to believe 
the certitude of my misfortune. It was, in truth, very pos- 
sible ; my only, and, as I had imagined, my best friend, 
had betrayed me. With a heavy heart I came back. I 
could publish the loss of my money, but not the treason of 
my friend, for his behaviour had destroyed aU my confi- 
dence in men. On my arrival, I wished to go at once to 
General Van Tyten's, to see PhiUppine and recount my loss, 
which I had already announced by letter, but the evening 
was too hi advanced. My host received me pleasantly. 
• What news? * I asked.—* No great things,' said he. * You 
know, I suppose, that Mademoiselle Van Tyten is married 
about a month ago.' — * It is impossible '—-impossible ! 
married ? — the daughter of Qeueral Van Tyten t — to whom T 
— to the count?* — ' Jumi mo.' suiid he, and he described all 



that had passed. My Philippine had not hesitated to ao> 
cept the hand of the young, wealthy, and influential ooouW 
and the marriage had been celebrated just after the reoript 
of my letter from Amsterdam detailing to the general tU 
viUany of SchneemuUer. I would not beUeve the word d 
my host, and I cried always, * It is i.upoosible 1 ' But tht 
next day, everybody confirmed what I bad teamed m 
the prerious evening. I cried out, * I will believe no 
more in' anything on earth — the love of anj womaa, 
the friendship of any man, or the duration of any ha^ 
ness, for that which seemed impossible has bappcoed. 
From that day I believed eveiything was likely (o happei, 
except good , and when any one spoke of the most unUkeiy 
circumstances, I always answered, Mt is possible!' In 
these three words, I found all my system of pMlosophioaL 
practice. 1 proposed to myself to repeat them on eveiy 
occasion, finding they were some consolation in mj pro- 
found grief— that they def^ded me against otto- d^Mir; 
and I learned to reckon nothing sure but God and myseH 
Are yon ever able, would I sometiffles t^ to mj8al4 uc 
you ever able to be happy on earth t It is possible \ was 
my refrain, and the event justified it^ I adspted it for 
ever. The chances of happiness by which I proited did 
not intoxicate me: I dreamed of the instability of fortniK 
and the disgrace of plaoe, and always said. It is possible! 
I never experienced a more heartfelt Joy thaaa&yoaifatnh, 
my dear Frederick, but I moderated my transpoits At she 
idee that death night step in and anoteh yon from b^ 
affection, or, if sparad firom that pain, yoo migbi bsoosM 
an eril-disposed child. 1 said, it is possible ! and 1 was 
fortified against evary evil 
* Cbd be praised, my feth^, it hasnot yet eome te Uol' 
< Happily, my son, it has not, but it was possible. Sisc* 
I have had my axiom I take every pl easan t momeat as a 
gift fh>m heaven, and no misfortune surprises mc^ for I 
am prepared for aU. AU is possible : wherefore I eounad 
you to appropriate that idea, but it is requisite by uasge 
to make it enter into your organisation, thai it may g»« 
into a kind of seoond nature^ otherwise it wiU aoi serve 
you.* 

The fovourite phrase of the oonnseltor not unf^oentlj 
brought him into disgraoe, but he was not readily damped 
For example, he was one <U^ attending the oooneil ac 
which the elector presided; it was at the momeoft of the 
explosion of the French Revolution. After the aittiag 
closed, there vras a good deal of talk about the new evcnta 
in Paris, Lyons, and Strasburg—of thechsngee whieh were 
taking plaoe in the French nation, firom idolatry of thar 
kings, to the extreme of joy at the fidl of the Ibmr. 

* Tl^y are the most fickle people on earth,' said the elcoior ; 

* no other would act in the same manner. Whesi I tinak 
of my subjects, one could never dream that ihey wmUd he 
seised with a similar vertigo — that they would renooaoe 
their fideU^ to their prince. What say you, IL GowiaeUor! ' 

The oounsellor, pre-occupied at the momeBt, had only 
heard the last words of the prince. He raised Ids cym, 
and answered as usual, * It is possible, my lord.' 

The elector reddened. * How T Do I understand you!' 
cried he. * Do you beUeve that there will ever be a time 
when my subjects will rejoice for my loss?' 

* It is possible,' answered the counsellor, and tUs time 
with reflection ; * one knows not the i^iture. NotUag u 
more uncertain than the opinion of a people, for it is com- 
posed of men who have each an individual interest* wfaidi 
they prefer to that of a prince. A new order of thin|i 
gives ground for new hopes. Although the peo^ bnr 
to your electoral highness that love whioh you merit. 1 
should not affirm that in these new events they would not 
forget the beneficence of their prince, and that we may wst 
Uve to see the elt^^ral arms broken, and replaced by the 
tree of liberty.' The elector retired, and Stayk fell mm 
disgrace. Bvery one said, Counsellor Stryk is a foel ! 

Some years after, the victorious French passed die BMm^ 
and the elector, with his whole court, took flight. Tlis tree 
of liberty was planted, and the electoral arms were peblkh 
broken by the people. Stryk, as an abte and experienrnd 
man, was recalte<l to pIa*-«^ n*>der the new re|D»e. TW 
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jomtam «f Ms ra iirwu ett i was Aedk in the memory of all. 
He WM viewed as the TioHm of a now extioguiebed'dee- 
fwtiem; and by Us aotivitgr he oontribnted not a IHtle to 
taamlafai order and eoasoUdateihe new oonsdtation. Uow- 
eter, ^fesplte his natnml ardour, he neTer allowed himself 
(e be drawn into poUtioal enthasiasm. He attached him> 
self to no party, and beeame in ^onseqoenoe suspected by 
an. The Jacobins treated him as a disguised Royalist, 
and the BoyaHsts held him to be at bottom a Jacobin. He 
despised both names, and deroted himself to lus office. 

One day ihere arriTed Uie oommissaiy of a new depart- 
mmt of the republic, who was recdved with the greatest 
boooon. The commissary, who had receiTed a hint as to 
the opinions of Strjk, finding at a grand banquet one day 
that a ioast was to be propoMd to &e liberty of the world, 
the rights of nations, and the ivctories of the republic, 
turned to him and said, ' I am astoaished that the khigs 
dare slill resist us, fbr it will only accelerate their own 
Ml Berolutlon will make the tour of the world. What 
do they hope fort I>o they think to curb anew the great 
nation midter the yoke of the Bourbons T The madmen! 
All Europe shall perish first What think you, dtiienT 
A reasonable man must admit that the throne will never 
he r^-eetabHshed in Prance.* 

* Tha!l is not probable,' said Stryk ; * but it is possible.' 

* How t Possible f ' cried the commissary, in a voice of 
thunder. * He who doubts liber^ has nearer loved her. I 
am distreesed beyond measure to see a public ftinctionary 
profess such opinions. Can you justify yourself; citizen T ' 

* h Is very possibly said Stryk, calmly. * Free Athens 
accustomed herself at first to Pericles, then to a King of 
Macedonia. Rome had at first the trinnurin, then a Cmsar, 
tad htftly a Kera EngUnd, who killed her king, sup- 
ported iOromwell, and a^in the empire is under kings.' 

* What matters your Romans, your Athenians, and your 
Bnglifiht You do not mean to compare them with the 
Kreaoh, 1 hope. But I forgive jrour fiilse views; you have 
not the honour to be bom a Prenehman.' 

The pardon of the coamissary was aoi complete, how- 
ever, for Stryk lost hb phice. He was even subjected to 
some persecution Ibr his suspicious discourse. 

Some years after, Bonaparte beoame first oonsul, then 
ooDSttl fbr ten years, consul for lifB, and. In short, emperor 
and kiog. Stryk was immediately reinstated in his ftino- 
tieos, for he luul belonged notoriovsly to the moderate 
party. He played his part with more credit and eonsido- 
racioa than ever. Again had his predictions been ftUflUed, 
and he passed Ibr a eonsummate poHtidan. Napoleon 
changed the world, and gave away crowns. Stryk also 
beeame the servant of one of those crowns, and ebuined 
ttaoy benours. There existed no republicans now; every 
coe sbmnk under the new master. No person wished to 
have it said that they ever entertained the idea of repub- 
rieaniBm; every one pretended that he had resisted the 
«orr«ot; and it was regarded as a disgrace not to' have al^ 
v^s belonged to the partisans 'Of royalty. 

* I have no shame in saying this,' said Stryk; * the epi- 
demic reigned ; you will again feel its miction ; that it will 
iDaappear, and you will feel its still heavier blows, it is 

I posabie.' 

^ What ! Do you take us for men so weak that we shall 
be for ever changing?' they answered hioL 

* 1 always remember,' said Stryfc, < of the Sultan of Egypt 
of whom Addison speaks. Nothing seemed to him more 
odieulaus in the JLoran than the history of the prophet's 
■erial v^age. Bfahomet, whilst in bin bed one morning, 
had been transported by the angel Gabriel and carri^ 
Ihrvugfa paradue— the seven heavens and hell*-he had 
seen and observed aH marvels-^-he had held ninety thou- 

' sand conversations with God ; and all this in so short a 

I apace of time, that when the angel had deposited the 

I prophet anew in his bed be found it s^ warm, and the 

water iOootained in a ewer, which they accidentally over- 

laraed wiien starting; had not entirely ceased to flow. 

The sultan laughed outright at this hutory in presence 

da decvish, wlio had a great reputation for working 

I Blratdes. He promised that the sultan should be cured ol' 



his incredulity, if he only did as he was commanded. Tha 
sultan took the holy man at his word; andaocordingly the 
commander of the ihithftil was led by him to a large tub 
filled with water to the very brim. The whole court was 
present, and surrounded the tub with no ordinary curiosity. 
The dervish ordered the saltan to plunge his head into the 
tub of water, and withdraw it again immediately. Scarcely 
had the prince put his head under the water* when he 
found himself at the fi)ot of a solitary mountain near the 
seaside. His surprise may be imagined. Qestormed,and 
threatened to take the lifo of the dervish ; but he must coo- 
form to his destiny. Happily he found some men in a wood ; 
they were woodcutters, and by their direction he was en- 
abled to reach the neighbouring town. He found himself 
for from Egypt, upon the borders of the Caspian Sea. No 
person knew him, and be dared not reveal who he was. 
After many adventures he fell in with a rich man, and 
married his daughter, by whom be had fourteen children. 
At last his wife died; and after several years of misfortune 
he fell into great misery, so much so, that he was forced to 
beg his bread in the streets. Often he wept bitter tears 
in comparing his present miserable condition with the 
sumptuous life he had led in his palace, and he regarded 
his lot as a punishment for his increduli^. In short, he re- 
solved on repentance, and to make a pilg^mage as a beggar 
to Mecca. He accomplished Uiat pil^mage ; but before 
approaching the sacred mosque, he wished to purify him- 
self by a general ablution. He took ofif his garments and 
plun^ into the waves, but» oh, miracle ! as he came out» 
he found himself not by the water edge, but before the tub 
into which the dervish had commanded him to put his 
headl Be was still surrounded by his courtiers and 
the dervish; he could not refrain from venting his violent 
indignation against the man who had caused him so many 
gri^ and misfortunes ; but the astonishment of the sultan 
was redoubled, when he learned from all around, that he 
had not quitted the tub, and that all these events had been 
accomplished in the short space of time necessary to plunge 
in his head and draw it out again. Now,' continued the old 
counsellor of state, *you are just in the same case as the 
Sultan of Egypt Many strange events have come to pass 
in a wonderftilly short space of time ; for if any one had told 
^ou before the revolution took place, what you have done 
m its course, you would never have believed him. And, 
now that you have brought your head out of the tub, you 
will never be able to forget what you have thought, done, 
and experienced, in the time of miracles. If the Bourbons 
ever re-enter France, they will regard history, since 1789, 
as if it had not happened ; and finding themselves again, 
as the sultan did, by the side of the tub, will esteem their 
years of suffering as a fleeting dream.' 

They laughed. * Come, come,' said some, * the counsellor 
is not for wrong. But if he imagines that the poor Bour- 
bons will ever be restored, that will also belong to the 
history of miracles.' 

* Hem ! It is possible,' said Stryk; and, in truth, he did 
not wait long to see the event accomplished, and the ancient 
order of politics resume its seat That change did not 
carry danger to a man professing such ojunions as the 
counsellor, who, in addition, had again fiUlen into disgrace 
towards the close of the imperial regime. It was said that 
Napoleon had heard of his political sagacity, and, a short 
time previous to the Russian campaign, had sent one of his 
generals to ascertain what Stryk augured from that ex* 
pedition. The old counsellor was greatly astonished at 
the question, and refbsed to answer it The general said, 
* Your reserve is singular. I think we shall celebrate the 
New Year at St Petersburg ; but it seems as if you feared 
unfortunate results to us from that war.' The counsellor 
shrugged his shoulders according to habitude, and answer- 
ed, * It is possible.' That answer was not forgotten, and 
his name disappeared for another time from the list of 
counsellors of state. When the allied powers entered 
France, and the creations of Napoleon were scattered to 
the four winds of heaven, er&ry one said, Stryk is a pro- 
phet! 

His disgrace under the government of the intruders, as 
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that of the fallen emperor was designated, raised him to 
favour again, under that of the new and legitimate soTe- 
reigQ. But his axiom was not long in bringing down a 
fre^h tempest on his head. The prince made him under- 
standt one day in eonndl, that his derotion to all govern- 
Dient« caused his words sometimes to be suspected. 

' I have always been a IkithAil ooanseller, said the old 
man, ^ for I have always served my oountry, whoever was 
master. The state has always need of the help of her 
citizens, and he is only fulfilling his duty when he sorves 
Iter under every drcumstanoe.' 

* Tlie state,' said the prince, * is the sovereign. How 
dare you separate his person from the state?* and, with a 
fiown, he nubde a sign for the old statesman to leavie the 
chamber. 

This was his last disgrace; and when they asked Un if 
bo would still survive more political changes, he aoswereA, 
' It is possible ! They have attacked truth, Ught, and 
liberty, not only in France, but throughout all Enrt^pe. 
They desire the re-establishment of the Inquisition, the 
wars of religion, the tricks of dipionwoy, the titles of 
nobility, ribbons, and holy alliances, censorship, and simi- 
lar means, all to bring about, as they say, eternal peace ! 
It was thus in the times when Franklin and Washington 
appeared— the times of the Bastile, of Fouch6, and Rcvigo ; 
the bame causes will reproduce the same results. *1t it 
possibul' 



COLOUR. 

* The different colours which so greatly beaotify the oiii> 
verse,' says Blair, < depend upon the eye and the sensatioB. 
Different reflectioos give different intensities or force to 
the atoms which produce in the eye various effects, and 
these various effects we agree, by experience, to call by 
different names as coloars. Colours to the ^e are like 
tones to the ear, and depend on the force of the impression. 
The greatest force is scarlet, the lesst is violet or indigo ; 
the medium is agreeable green. Light is variable force, 
sound is variable force, and colours and tones depend oo 
our sensations.' It is useful to young ladies who paint 
landscapes or flowers, to know accurately the theory of 
colour ; an acquisition too much neglected in general by 
those who indulge as amateurs in tbb most fascinating 
occupation. How many would think it impossible to colour 
an autumnal landscape, without umber, sienna, and ecbre, 
and would scarcely believe, that if they possess but tbe 
primary colours, any combination may be formed, and any 
colour produced. Sir Isaac Newton, the discoverer of colour, 
enumerated seven primary colours, and for many years 
after his time the error continued. Many school-books 
still propagate the same belief. Indigo, orange, green, 
and violet, are still enumerated ; not one of which is a 
primary colour. It is now allowed that the primary colours 
are three only, and that the others are produced by mere- 
ly mixing two of the primary c<^ours in the requisite pro- 
portions. Any one possessing the first colours, red, blue, 
yellow, may easily assure himself that the blending of red 
and yellow will produce orange ; yellow and blue will make 
green ; indigo is only a deep blue ; and violet a mixture 
of red and blue. No mixture of colours will produce 
red, or blue, or yellow, proving that they alone have a 
claim to be considered primary, from the mixtures of 
which all others may be produced. Black is the absence 
of colour ; and white, the three colours in equal proportions. 
This Isst proposition is undoubtedly true, when colours 
can be found sufficiently pure for the experiment With 
common water colours it is difficult to procure white by 
this means, probably on account of the difficulty of mixing 
iu exact proportion, but the three colours will always be 
found to produce a light neutral tint, much fainter than 
the quantity of colour employed would produce, but for the 
povier which the primary colours possess of neutralising 
each other. The three colours when painted distinctly 
on a card, will, if the card be rapidly turned round, lose ! 
every disi inct hue, and become to the eye one white whole. 
Sir Uaac Newton loses nothing of the honour of this his 



favourite discovery, in consequence of its having noee beta 
ascertained that the number of colours he enamerated 
may be differently classed ; this is a small acceaskn of 
knowledge, following and attending on his stapendoos dis- 
coveries, not contradicting his theory, hot attestiag' and 
confirming its truth. Well did he merit the mppimuam d 
the poet, contained ki the following passage — 

' E*eo Ught itself, which everything di^la^w, 
8bone undiMover'd, till his brigliier mind 
Untwisted all the nblninR rohe of day, 
And frutn the whiten d undlstingaisii'd 
Collecting every ray into itt kind. 
To tb« ohann'd eye, edaced the gorgeona 
Of parent colours.* 

Dark or fhll cdonrs best retain beat ; they are t b cr efo f c 
best adapted for winter use ; the lighter the colour the 
less heat it will absorb. This may be ascertained by lay- 
ing pieces of cloth of different colours on the snowr am a 
sunny morning, when it will be found that the d»Tlt4rst 
pieces will sink the deepest in the snow, on aocomit of the 
heat which they absorb from the sun's rays; and tbeligten- 
the colour, the nearer the surface it will remain. TLv 
modem practice of painting black the walls to which fruit 
trees are attached, had its origin in this aacertained 
foct. 

There is a psper in the 'Spectator,' which proposes to 
point out the harmony of colours, with regard to dresa and 
complexion. The hints are taken from Ovid, and an at- 
tempt is made to ascertain what colours best snit iadi- 
viduals, with reference to complexion and the eoknir ol 
the hair and eyes. To the fair, black or blue ia recooH 
mended; and, indeed, every one knows how beconinff 
blue is to a feir lady; to the brunette, white or red 
is prescribed ; and to the unfortunates of sallow hue, white 
and red commingled is advised. Ovid's systena evident- 
ly delights hi oontratits — ' Pearls upon an Ethiop's arm.' 
Therefore, according to his theory, that dtixen was in 
error who had his carriage lined with yellow, to reoder 
less apparent the tawny coraplexicn of his dan^hten. 
while the daughter of a church-warden showed great skill 
and science who insisted that the new curtain to the cfaorch 
window, just &bove her pew, should be red, because her 
white satin bonnet was a little yellow. 

It is very certain that a judicious selection of coloars 
for dress is a sure proof of correct and cultivated taste. 
The authoress of the * Young Ladies' Friend' has devoted 
a portion of her valuid>le little work to endeavoar to far- 
nish to young ladies correct ideas with regard to their at- 
tire, and informs us that Dr Spurzheim observed of the 
American ladies, * that they were deficient in the origan 
of colour, and that, on landing at New York, he was shock- 
ed to see ladies wearing mdiserimuiately all the ookmrs 
of the rainbow, without rmrd to their complexion or the 
season of the year ; and often with pink, blue, and yellow 
on, all at the same time/ Now, in nothing is the taste 
of Parisian dames more conspicuous than in their skilfol 
selection of colours. But there must be a sad want of 
taste for the fine arts, when ladies are to be seen vrlth pink 
ribbons on their bonnets, blue shawls on their shoolders, 
while their hands display yellow gloves and green ba^ 
— when we witness sallow complexions, contrasted wi^ 
sky-blue, and flushed cheeks surmounted by the hoes of 
the rose* and pale ones made to appear more coloorlesB 
by green linings. ■ All these things will, in time, be better 
understood, when young persons have learned to regard 
dress less as a matter to be taken upon trust from foreign 
dealers in finery, than as an individual accomplishmest ; 
and to constider that their appearance depends more oo 
their own good taste than the length of their lathers' 
purses. 

* The eye,' remarks Dr Ure, * has its principle of cor- 
respondence with what is Just, beautinil, and elegant, 
and, when cultivated, acquires a habitual delicacy, and 
answers to the finest impressions. Being versed in the : 
best works of nature and art, it soon learns to distinguuh .' 
true impressions frxmi false — grace from^affecta^on.* — - 
Tlu Qkaner. '"'''" " "' C^^ 
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THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY CHURCH. 

It ku often been obseryed, that there are few things 
more dlstinctiTely AiylM than her old-Aishioned country 
chnrcbes. Queer, many-aagled, odd-shaped edifioea they 
are ; not a few, indeed, remarkable for arohiteotoral beauty, 
bat more fer a oertain indeeoribable quaintnees ; a rustac 
aBralioity of appearance, which adds an inexpreesible charm 
(0 them. Some we hare seen with a roof of prodigious 
slope— a roof of greTgrown slates, or ruddy-brown tiles, 
coming down to within a few feet of the ground; others 
with the queerest little beU4owerB, the quaintest old porches, 
the moet unaccountable nooks, and crannies, and comers, 
bat 90 weather-stained and moss-grown, as to haTO become 
dcKghtfttl to the eye in their harmony of colouring. Per- 
fiect pictmes they often are, but painted l^ the hand of 
acddieiit, With a few flmshing touches Ittm that of time. 
They hare not, you see, been placed fer effect, but haTO 
fiUlen accidentally in with the general features of the 
soeiiery, and appear as natural as the gigantic tree, or the 
green swelling Idll, or the sparkling rirulet, which would 
seem to loee as much by the removal of the churches, as 
(Jujf would by the loss of these charming acy uncts. While 
some of these old time-honoured edifices grace the way- 
side, or crown the gentle hill, the greater number require 
to be sought out by the lover of them. They are found in 
odd nooka and comers, neetHng under hills, manded with 
iry, or crouching under trees as tall again as their own 
loirers ; and nothing is more de^ghtAil than an exploratory 
pilgrimage in some of the rustic districts of England, in 
!iearch of old country churches. Did you never, when a 
child, watch the sparks as they disappeared firom a pieoe 
of bunt-out paper, repeating the elegant distich, — 
* There goes the iqtilre, and there goes the qwrk, 
There guee the parwm, and there goee the cteilE.* 
Well, * men are but children of a larger growth,' you know, 
and we may, perhaps, glean a little wisdom, while we 
gather much amusement, fhmi a qieculation upon the 
church and the church-goers. 

My ancle was the vicar of an old parish diurch in Ox- 
(brdihire. It was not exactly one of the small rustic sort 
to which I have alluded, for it was a fine old Gothic build- 
ing, with its little interior chapels now deserted, but once 
devoted to the Virgin and the saints; its neglected con- 
fessionals'-a series of apertures in the wall through which 
your penitent thrust his head to meet the shaven pate, and 
whisper into the ear of the priest ; fts receptacle for holy 
water, now half filled with unholy dust, and its little sacrist- 
tower, the bell of which was now tongue-tied and mute. 
There was a tall stone tower for the great bells, but this 
little bell had a siiedal task of its own, to apprise the 
neighbourhood of the Novation of the host, or the monks of 
the periods for prayer ; or it might be to put away the little 
eril spirits, while the great bell alone could deal with the 
more formidable demons. Then there was a fine oriel 
window, through whose infinity of little green lozenge panes 
the setting sun shed a crimson glow that gladdened the 
eye to see. With all this architectural grandeur, however, 
buried deep in the bosom of a rural district, the old church 
retained its character of primitive rustic simplicity. It was 
screened from the neighbourhood by a grove of tall trees, 
in which a wholecolony of rooks had taken up their abode, 
aod I firmly believe, that some of the young mad-cap rooks 
made a constant exploit of trying to settle on the weather^ 
cock in a windy day, just as your school-boys taunt one 
another with hare-brained exploits, and deeds of youthfiil 
daring. It wa8 f)leasant in a still summer evening to hear 
tbe curfew bell flinging its solemn tone out of the high grey 
tower, and summoning, it would seem, the rooks home to 
bt^, as its predecessor had been wont to summon a different 
black-robed race, as hinted above ; but it was not so plea- 
!*aiit to find tbe same old jowler startling you out of a sweet 
sleep, or a delicious dream, at five o'clock on a frosty morn- 
ing, until you became so used to the din as to sleep through 
it. IIh* cause of this abominatioo was, that a traveller : 
vrho luid lost his way in the snow, on an adjacent common, 
w.ie. guided home by the church clock stnking the hour | 



alluded to ; and out of pious gratitude he had resolved to 
make himself eminently disagreeable to posterity, for he 
had left a large sum of money to the church, on condition 
that the bell should be tolled at the stated hour every 
morning to commemorate his happy deliverance. 

It was pleaaant and not profitless to step ont of the vicar- 
age on a fine Sabbath morning, into the contiguous <^urch- 
yard, and, while the glories of nature above your head 
lifted the mind to the greatness of the Creator, the moulder- 
ing dust of humanity beneath your feet drew it down to 
the evanesoenoe of the created. Not a cloud b there to 
chequer the brightness of those deep-blue heavens — not a 
aound save the tinkle of the limpkl rivulet that skirts the 
old wall of the church-yard, or the hum of some truant. 
Sabbath-breaking bee; for the rooks are fiur afield on their 
fi>raging excursioaB, and there is noting but the whisper- 
ing wii^ making a murmuring in the tops of the trees. 

But as the day advances, the silence is disturbed. That 
tittle fellow who has left the churchyard-gate, to swing to 
and fro upon its hinges, and now comes dawdling up the 
path, is a Sunday scholar— between ourselves, he would 
rather be a week-day dunce. Clad in a suit of glorious 
velveteen, with splendid mother-of-pearl buttons, a bag of 
books dangling at his back, and in his hand a hazel stick, 
he is making the most of his time, not the best of his way, 
to the Sunday schooL Tbe spirit of laziness is strong upon 
him ; he cannot resist the temptation to sit upon a tomb- 
stone, and swing his legs a Uttle; and as his iron-heel just 
comes in contact with the mouth and nose of a chubby 
cherub, the pride of the sculptor is in a fiur way to assume 
a negro cast of feature, which might do for an African 
angel, but is quite opposed to all European ideas of ange- 
lic beauty. How the urchin is envying that butterfly which 
is fluttering about in the balmy air, flirting with the poppies 
and blind nettles, and in its little short erratic flights, 
seeming quite undecided of purpose, until it disappears 
over the wall ! It did not seem to know where it was going, 
but, happ^ creature I it was certainly not going to school. 
Our lazy unp has let his eye wander around in search of 
some amusement, but it has caught one of tbe grotesque 
spout-heads, with monstrous mouth and lolling tongue, and 
great stone eyes, leering at him from the roof of the church, 
and he is (^ the tombstone in a twinkling. It is neither 
dusky eve nor pale moonlight, or he would take to his heels 
at once ; but though in the broad day, it if a churchyard, 
you know, and he sneaks away, casting a ftirtive glance 
over his shoulder at the dcmi-devil, until he is out of sight 

The next is a very different passenger, and very differ- 
ently she shuts the gate. Instead of allowing it to swing 
noisOy upon its hinges, giving a sharp oUck at every osdl- 
Uition, she carelVilly drops the latdi into the hasp as though 
she was afraid of disturbing some one. She quits the 
principal path, and you may see her widow's weeds, and 
slightly stooping pensive form, threading a byway among 
the cp:^een mounds and grey stones, until she comes to one 
differing, in many particulars, from the rest. It is not 
time-subdued and weather-stained, but stands out in ob- 
trusive whiteness, and offends the eye with its recent fresh- 
ness. In all the stones around, the letters are filled with 
green and golden-tinted moss, but of these the chiselling 
is sharp and harsh, as much so as the gri^ impressed upon 
the heart of the mourner, which has not as yet been mel- 
lowed by the touch of time into a gentle sober melancholy. 
The widow, however, has no eye for any other, and bend- 
ing over it, she reads the inijcription on that fresh-cut 
stone. You can see her lips move as she peruses it in her 
earnestness, as though it were not every word indelibly 
imprinted on her mind ; as though it bad not been the daily 
object of her visit, the nightly subject of her thoughts for 
mouths. Casting a stealthy glance around, to see that she 
is unobserved, she brings a little basket from under her 
shawl. A root from her garden— a primrose or a violet — 
and a small trowel are its contents, and close up to the 
head-stone on that new made mound she plants the flower. 
She gazes hastily around again, with the eye of a fawn at 
a fountain — a timid startled glance that Kbows the fear in 
her bosom — the shrinking bcnsitiTeness that dreads to be 
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ohsenred ; and with a quicker step than that which brought 
her hither, she steals away as though she h^d done some- 
thing wrong. Something wrong ! How of^en in this harsh, 
misjudging world, do vice and folly) with unbinding ef- 
fh)ntery, challenge attention, while we careftilly ooKoeal 
the tenderest and holiest feelings in oar heart, as if we 
were entertaining something wrong! 

Bat the early morning is wearing away, and there goes 
Tippins the sexton, to open the church doors and toll the 
bell. He has got the great keys in one hand, but what is 
that which he puts down while be usee both of them to tarn 
the ponderous key in the massive door T Start net, my 
gentle friends of the North, nor turn those Presbytertaa 
eyes, in utter incredulity, away. It is not a little infant's 
coffin, though in shape and size it somewhat resemble 
one; and such you will say, might be more meet for 
sexton's hands. It is not an infhnt's coffin, but a fiddle- 
case .' Tes, in the days to which I refer, the sexton of 
the parish was the leader of the band ; and as this sort 
of band may be a little curiosity on this side of the 
Tweed, I must pause to describe it. You see^ they had 
no organ in my uncle's church, and they substituted for 
it an instrumental band, of which they were not a little 
proud. The good rioar had a great aversion to the * mu- 
sic,' but it was as much as his popularity was worth 
to * forbid the band.' His power, indeed, was absolute, 
but with many of the excellences, and some of the defects 
of the English clergy of those days, he was, as he was wont 
to say, rather disposed to play the part of King Leg than 
King Stork. Besides, these things were, and for aught I 
know are, common in some parts of England, even in this 
the nineteenth century, first, there came Gaffer Stubba, 
a little, Iht, bald pated old fellow, who plaj^ed the bas»>yiol, 
And was a mont steady and imperturbable performer, for 
being half-deaC half^dunijy, he was never put out by the 
errors of his colleagues. You might see him from the body 
of the church, as he sat in the music gallery, sawing away 
at the Psalms, nothing but the shining convexity ef hu 
bald pato risible, for be had got a habit of stooping as he 
rasped out the tone ; stooping 90 low, that he seem«I to be 
looking into the body of his instrument, to see where the 
tone came from. Then there was the village tailor, a very 
prototype of friend Feeble, the valiant tailor of Falstaff 's 
ragged regiment. He blew the clarionet most manfully; 
and two riolins, one of which was our friend the sexton, 
made up the instrumental array. The sexton, as Hiay be 
supposed from his profession, was a serious <f had almost 
said grave) subject, and though he had made an imprudent 
choice in preferring such a little, yelping, squealing, in- 
strument as the fiddle, instead of the sober, steady, great 
bass-viol of his friend Stubbs, yet his playing, aa well as 
his demeanour, was of such a sedato and edifying order, as 
showed his sense of the dignity of his positiofB. But his co- 
adjutor in the fiddle department, or as Tippms loved to call 
bira, the vice tfiolin, was the most uarnly, the most trouble- 
some, because the most opinionated man in the parish. 
He was an * harmonious blacksmith,' but, released ftt>m the 
hammer and the anril, the fiddle was a obild's toy in his 
hand, and he loved to show how he could play wiih it as 
well as on it. He entertained the idea, that whoso played 
the fastest played the best ; and as he sometmnes leaped 
over a bar, like a five-barr'd gato, he generally got first to 
the foot of the page, and honoured his audience with a 
wise and condescending stare, while his fellow-labourers 
were finishing the tune. There was no breaking the man at 
this habit He was a dangerous person to quarrel with, or 
they would have put him out of the band long ago, so he con- 
tinued to boast at his club — * the jolly fellows^— that he was 
the man to knock off the Psalms, and witJi all * due indif- 
ference' to Mr Tippins' musical knowledge, fftat was the 
way to get through the old hundredth. The vocal part of 
the choir was of a piece with the instrumental, and such 
was a pretty fhir specimen of the church minstrelsy of 
many a country church. 

Tippins was now tolling the bell, and I must say, though 
I would not have allowed him to hear me for the world, 
that the bell-rope was better adapted to his homy hand. 



than the fiildle-string to his iron fin^r. Bef^ire be b«i 
well begun to toll the b*»ll — and mind y^wu bn gave M 
measure, good three quarters of an hour on >ua«l ly i«ra. 
ing, for he took a prid' in the regular churrb bell, it vti 
only that nasty piou^ nui>:iace of ihe reseiK^ tra«i:!i« 
that excited his spleen -^)> 'fire ne hnd well 
stragglerM began to saunter into the cburst.yiu^ 
ia straightKSut coats of iron-g^-ey. with hngi- iseCa 
and broad-brinmed hats; goodies in Koarlet doftks wai 
black bonaeia, or bl«e-chec£ed guwas and Welsh whittle^ 
and here they came to sit upon the tombs find have thor 
gositip out This is purely charaoteristie of an •Ad ucmj 
church. Many a long story adjourned from the ovw- 
night's alehouse— many a piece of political economy, wUak 
wonld have* bewildered the most astute financier — many a 
fragment of village soandal was di>eui«sed in tbe ckn^h- 
yard. One man you may obaerre partienlftriy; lie »< aa 
oracle of the parirth. His hard bon.v handa. upon the backs 
of which the veins and rout*cles rise in high retteC— hw 
straight shrunken legs encahed in grey-ribbed stocking 
wliich are much too large for ihem— his stooping alMmlden 
and his furrowed Cmo, all tell h lon»c tale of hihour and ex- 
haustion; but bb deoent, well4>ni«h<4 boHver, kin bnekke- 
gamished shoes, and the massive broooh which «eonn» the 
red handkerchief aronnd his scimggy neok. no lem fb^eihij 
demonstrate the fkct, that he is a man well te di» in the 
world ; yes, be is as prolcund an oracle («eared on a toab- 
stone, as if he had been perched upon a tripod : and fail 
fiime is founded upon much tiie same preletiHioo as that of 
the Delphic priestesses of old, namely, indoioitnble aMW- 
ance, and a certain hasy way of expressing himoeK that 
will admit of very vague interpretation, and, in case of ta- 
accuraoy, is very easily explained aw^. It is aaMBaf 
upon what slender grrands some people contrive to om- 
Btruct a reputation. They give out that they have a great 
genins for some particnlar art, science, or aoeomplishiiRat, 
and as they take care never 4o display their qnattfioatioaB, 
nobody can contradict them. People begin (o fiuicy whit 
they eould do if they wcmid, give them great credit fe 
their modesty, and as so little comes ottt» fanagiBe whis 
an immense aroonnt must remain within. 

* 0! my Antonio 1 dalinow of theses 
That therefiore only mn rerated wise 
For aaying notiting; wlio I am very Miw 
If they should ipe^ -* 

Ay, if thev should speak! Not that our gossip of tk 
churchyard spoke little, but he spoke so mysteriously, thst 
every body thought he must mcHU a great deal. Whatever 
he said seemed to be above one's comprehension ; and, wbea 
a man appears to know more than one's self; we always set 
falm down as an exceedingly shrewd intelligent Ibllow. 

He is interrupted now by the thickening throng, who an 
wending churchward. ThaA ancient lady is tbe sqaire's 
sister, but the squire's house is too proCme for Misa Cieeitia. 
and she now Kves at the great house with the green gates 
at the comer of Church l^ne. It is said that Mi^ (>6iu 
half sterves that little lad who now carries her great biNe 
and prayer-book under his arm behind her. His preset 
business is to follow her up the aisle until she gees war 
her pew, when he slips past her, opens the pew-door, dt- 
posits the bible and prayer-book on the desk bef re hfr. 
pulls out the hassock from under the seat, and banging to 
the door, leaves her to her devotions. The * closet door^ 15 
closed, {for the church pew is Miss Cecilia's only closet.) 
The closet door ia closed, but she does not * pray in secret '— 
on the contrary, she repeato the responses very andib y— 
for all she does is to be seen of men. Miss Cecilia avukls 
indeed the very appearance of eril, but she knows vion 
eril of her neighbours than any one in the ueighbonrkood 
She listens with avidity to calumny and scandal — a daa- 
gerous experiment, for when evil finds the entrance to t 
man's head, it seldom stays in the porch. Miss CediM 
is a constant attendant at church. * Quite right,' jos 
say — and you are quite right in saying so ; every €» ' 
who is wise in the sense of true wisdom — ewry one win (' 
is deeply interested in the highest of all interests— ensy 
one who has made a sober calculation on the whole sf 
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kis eiisteiMe, must and will be so^be so, not as a datj 
ud a drudgery, but a pleasure and a privilege. But then, 
Hm Cecilia's religion, like that, alas ! of hundreds, con- 
Bsls in going to ehurch, and a few other * outward and Tisi- 
ble signstMn whieh, in her ea8^ there is speoial little ' inward 
•od spiritual grace.' Mise Cecilia's tongue, albeit exceed- 
ii^ low and musical, is as thou^ it had the Tenom of 
a ripsr lodged beneath it She pretends to a deal of fkith, 
vbioh she cannot have, because she has no charity. Cha- 
ritj ! Oil beg pardon. Miss Cecilia gives ten pounds at 
Christnas to the poor of the pariah, whereby she stands at 
tbe bead of the anbscription list Indeed, she has a knack 
of getting her name into a greater number of charitable lists 
(or the sane amount of money than any body that I know. 
Her brother, the squire, that stout, hale old gentlemaa 
ifi the blue coat with brass button^ the knee^sords and 
low crowned bat, a little tinged with powder, and to whom 
all the hats around ore going off; is a tnak generous old 
fellow, a kind and liberal landlord. He is sensible enough 
te see that religion m«Bt be minded, though, unfortunately, 
ite thinks it may be put off by so hale and hearty an old 
gentleman as he-Hi man whose ancestors, for many geiM»> 
rattnns, made up their three siiore and fifteen, and he is in 
great danger of being disgusted altogether, by his sister's 
iitfiog so egregiously confounded sanctity and sanctimony. 

Ketfiur behind Miss Ceoilin hobbles an old dame, Nanny 
ftaniu who has seldom cast even a widow's mite into the 
neasary, simply beoaose she has seldom had a widow's 
otiiBtoeast 8ha is a person of no great abilities, of little 
if any cditeatioo. ! I beg her pardon too; she has been 
^ly educated in the great school of adversity, and learned 
noBt thoroughly that most valuable lesson-— endurance. 
She could beir the breaking of her arm better than Miss 
Cecilia oould the pricking of her finger. She is very old, 
•od people say, very ugly, though, for my part I never 
awld see it; but old and ugly though she be, she looks 
with pleasure on that young and pretty girl who, in all 
the {]«ide of vouth and beauty, is passing beude hert uid 
who is, for thoee very attributes, the subject of Miss Ced- 
lia'a biUer hatred. I cannot, indeed, approve of the said 
dauMel's demeanour myself Miss Fano^ has no business 
to go mincing and simpering up the path in that way, espe- 
cially on her way to church. I cannot excuse her flirtation 
with young JoQcs, the lawyer's clerk, either, as I am sure 
she is not serious, but only trifling with the feelings of the 
jroang man. 1 think it very unbe»»ming> Nor can I agree 
witii old Nanny on that point for when I spoke with her 
Qpoo the sutyect sh^ only said, ' Uiwk, Sir, young people 
will be young p^ple ! ' 

U titat Laurence JLarkins the apothecary ? then I must 
quit the parsonage window and get my boots on, for Lau- 
n^nee is the most ponctual man in the village, and prides 
imn«elf upon being in his pew exactly three minutes and 
% half before service time. He is the most laborious trifler 
jou ever met with, and has spent some years upon an in- 
fraUgatioo into the point, whether the colossal head known 
JQ figypt as that of the sphinx, ever bad a body 7 Like 
•many serious triflers, he is not only punctual, but punc- 
Uiieus in the way of time ; and, when Tippins sees him 
coming up the path, he invariably begins the peculiar style 
of bell-ringing known as * ringing-in.* Ay, there comes 
tile fast tolling, every stroke seeming as if it were treading 
OD the heel of the former. The clergyman, in all his sable 
Slate, is sailing out of the parsonage gate, followed by the 
clerk, and I shnll have to steal in afterwards, for, as the 
good vicar disappears, the last stragglei s who have lingered 
to lift their hats to him, are lost in the dark porch. Yes, 
to cume back again to my juvenile reverie — 

* There goea the Bqaire, and there Roes the spark, 
Tlicre goes the parson, and there goes the clerk.* 

Like Sparks in the burned-out puper, they have disap- 
peared, and, in a few short years, as far as this world is 
coDcetned, they shall all have gone out in darkness — have 
disappeared not into the church, but the churchyard — not 
W,9it upon the stones, bat to sleep beneath them. Since 
,lhe tiiue to which my sketch refers, many have already de- 
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churchy where a simple marble slab unnecessaril v remipds 
his parishioners of him. A few short years, and the very 
names that are now mouldering on the tombstones shall 
be illegible, while fresher legends shall be there inscribed; 
another race shall occupy the place of their ancestors, to 
fiMle and perish in their turn. May we be the wiser and 
the belter for these things ; and, while we amuse ourselves 
with the passing throng — passing indeed away, and muse 
upon these little points of human character and human 
feeling, may we Uy it to heart, that we also are walking 
through a transient scene to one that is unfading as eternal 
destiny. Iota. 



AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AND MODEL PARISH. 

Iv aught is calculated to inspire men with hope in these 
gloomy and depressing times, it is the evidences of energy 
and seal which again and again appear amongst the vari- 
ous knots of the philanthropists of the age. From the 
fkr off lands of the western continent we hear the whisper 
of the *good time coming;' from the active busy hum of 
the Ragged School, fh>m the gardens of the Patriotic 
Society, firom the bureaux of thougiittul financiers, from 
the circles of peace and of brotherhood, from the coDclaves 
of temperance, and of many other active movements for the 
weal of humankind, there comes again and again to cheer 
the hopeful spirit the promise of a better day. We must 
confess that we most admire those philanthropical move- 
ments that not only tt- nd to meliorate the condition of the 
poor, but at the same time, conduce to elevate their sense 
of themselves — which not only incn ase their comforts but 
their self respect; and consequently, their intelligence and 
independence. It is noble and generois to raise up a fallen 
brother, but it is better to prevent him, if we can, fVom 
foiling. It is right and imperative upon us, that we point 
our brother's e^es from the slough of despond to the cross 
of Christ ; but it is better if we lead him upwai d, even from 
his youth, in the way of duty and truth, and teach him 
the moral footholds of a correct life, from which himself 
may see a higher state of being. Idleness is the parent 
of every other evil in both town and country, but we be- 
lieve that the want of skill ftnd industrial tastes is one 
pf the most fruitful sources of rural detrogression. It is 
but too common, in rural districts, for youths to leave 
school totally ignorant of anvthing like method in agricul- 
tural labour, and yet more aestitute of knowledge of agri- 
culture as a science ; so that the rural population generally 
in England exemj>Iify neither a taste for the beautiful nor 
a desire for the mdefinite something which we call home 
comfort They are laborious no doubt for they must work, 
and hard too; but they are unskilful, because untaught; 
and they are generally poor and intemperate, because of 
similar reasons. Everv attempt that is made to instruct 
the people in industrial pursuits, seems to us to be some- 
thing like an individual and national blessing, and deserves 
to be chronicled as an example to the nation. We are pleased 
to observe that in the immediate neighbourhood of Notting- 
ham, an experiment is in operation somewhat similar to 
the praiseworthy, and, we are happy to say, most success- 
ful effort made at Edinburgh last year by the Scottish 
Patriotic Society for improving the condition of the work* 
ing classes. * In the immediate neighbourhood of Notting- 
ham,' says the ' Midland Florist' * are an immense number 
of small gardens, occupied and cultivated by all grades of 
society ; and with a most laudable and praiseworthy feeling 
the friends connected with the High-pavement Chapel 
Boys' Sunday School have purchased two of these inclo* 
sures, in each of which is a commodious summer-house. 
One of these gardens is cultivated by the elder boys, th^ 
other by the juniors. Each garden is subdivided into 
smaller allotments, which are assigned to their respective 
tenants — boys from. ten to fourteen years old — who culti- 
vate and crop them according to their own fancy, a small 
portion of each being devoted to flowers. The diligence 
and ability displayed by these youthful gardeners are reall j 
astouihhing. We have inspected their crops during prvpral 
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delighted with them. The onions, lettuce, celery, carrots, 
potatoes, &c., were excellent, and would vie with the pro- 
ductiona of older and more experienced cultivators. Prize 
gooseberries are also grown, and the past year's crops of 
London, Companion, Gunner, Eagle, &c., were amongst 
the best we have ever seen, either at Nottingham qr else- 
where; in fiskct, these boys always endeavour to obtain, 
either of seeds or plants, the best varieties possible. In 
connection with these gardens, and to excite emulation, a 
vegetable and flower show is inutituted. This is held in 
the school-rooms, at Nottingham, and prizes are given for 
the best productions in vegetables, as well tfs for stands of 
pansiee, verbenas, oollectioiis of annual and perennial 
flowers and nosegays, or bcrnqtieU^ as they are called by 
some, but we fancy our readers will like the old English 
name best. These exhibitions of youthftd skill and industry 
are well attended.' 

The introduction of a system of eduoatSonal amusement 
like the above, in certain districts in England, must of ne- 
cessity conduce to elevate the minds of the young, and to 
admirably fit them in some respects, as pioneers in experi- 
mental trials, such as that proposed by the Rev. William 
Wight, M.A., Chelsea, late curate of St John's, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Mr Wight's is a bold, and, in old England, a 
novel proposition, lUthougfa in New England there are 
sufficient proofe extant of the justdoe of his calculations and 
the correctness of his anticipations. Mr Wight proposes to 
establish what he terms a 'model parish,' based upon total 
abstinence principles ; and he augurs the happiest results 
from the carrying out of his benevolent plan. We can tell 
him that, in the state of Massachussets, there are several 
pretty large towns where there is not a drop of alcoholic 
drinks brewed, distilled, sold, or given away ; and that, 
in them, there is neither pauper, idler, nor criminal. There 
is no need for jail, police-office, or poor's-house, in these 
teetotal towns. We can specify North Brookfield, with a 
population of about 8000, as one of these; so that Mr 
Wight's 'model parish' Is no impracticable Utopia, but 
a beautifol fact waiting for development. 

We extract the introduction to, and the development 
of, the proposition by Mr Wight, from a pamphlet lately 
published by the benevolent projector. We leave our 
readers to form their own opinions upon his remarks and 
his nteans of founding what the moral sense of the people 
of New England has caused them to alreadv form :— 

* In one view it is pleasing to witness the many efforts 
which are now being made for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the people of this country. Is it not, however, 
very humiliating and painAil to reflect that there should 
be so much occasion ibr these numerous institutions, and 
should it not excite our surprise that a people possessing 
so vast a machinery of philanthropic effort should never- 
theless continue in a condition so unworthy the wealth, the 
intelligence, and the religion of this great country? That 
a land of unparalleled wealth — a land of Bibles, churches, 
chapels, schools, and benevolent institutions — a land with 
tens of thousand of ministers, with large numbers of school- 
masters, of Sabbath-school teachers, tract distributors, dis- 
trict visiters, and town missionaries — that a land which, 
in these advantages, stands first among the nations of the 
earth, should yet present the appalling condition of pau- 
perism, irreligion, ignorance, immorality, and crime, ex- 
hibited by Great Britain in this the nineteenth century, 
must strike every reflecting mind as an extraordinary 
phenomenon. Whence this fearful state of things ? whence 
the occasion fbr our pauper-houses, our penitentiaries, our 
criminal establishments, &c. ? Why is England studded 
with these institutions? Why do these monuments of 
our shame tower forth wherever any number of our people 
congregate ? And what good will these vast and expensive 
establishments effect ? Do their unfortunate inmates grow 
wiser and better ? On the contrary, the testimony of those 
superintending such establishments proves that the victims 
who once enter such places, almost invariably return again 
and agaiu after their liberation. Now what, we ask, is 
the origin of the numerous evils which are telling with 
such terrific effect upon our people ? What is the disease 



which is so insidiously preying upon the vitals of our 
people and sapping their very life blood ? The tetfimonj 
borne by our most distinguished judges and phy^idans. t; 
well as the evidence afforded by various statistical returns, 
proves that the origin of these numerous and mighty evib 
is found in the artificial drinking usages of society. 

The Bishop of London has, in the House of Lords, ex- [ 
pressed his opinion, that the efforts made for the reHgioQ* ' 
and moral instruction of the people would be ineffe^mL • 
unless their physical condition were improved. Bat e^ i 
this physical improvement be accomplished while the u:?e j 
of intoxicating drink is so general ? Let the following |ar- 
ticulars furnish the answer. The Sheriff of Glasgow (Mr 
Alison, the distinguished historian of Europe) states, that 
the people of that city spend annually one miUiim teo 
hundred thousimd pounds in intoxicating drink, and that 
every Saturday night and the greater part of the Sabbath, 
there are in that city at least 80,000" persons in a state of 
intoxication. 

This, alas ! is but a specimen of the whole nation. Tfit 
people of this country spend gixty-Jhe miltions every year 
on this article, and it is supposed to cost us indh^ecUy 
another forty millions — ^thns raising the entire cost to up- 
wards of one hundred miUions annually ! Now, while the 
source of all these evils remains untouched, can we expect 
to effect any moral or physical reformation ? I^ then, the 
opinion expressed by the Bishop of London be correct, and 
ii improvement in the physical condition of our popnlation 
be hopeless while their drinking habits continue, must we 
not coincide in the sentiment of another prelate, that it is 
on efforts for the entire abolition of these drinking costoms 
that the f^ilcrum might be rested on which to raise the 
British nation to what it onght to be? Is it not probable 
that if the drinking tisages of society were ^ectuaUy <&- 
couraged in our paruihee, as much good might be accom- 
plished in one year as we now see produced in ten ? It is 
certainly worth while making the experiment, and the 
public mind is rapidly opening to the importance and 
necessity of some such efforts. We desire to see QiristiaBs 
take their proper position in this great work of moral re- 
formation, and we eamestiy entreat them to ahl ns in our 
project of eradicating these drinking customs, that the ns 
formation may not only progress, but that it may have a 
right direction and Christian tendency. Let England di». 
continue her drinking customs, and there will be little oc- 
casion for pauper-houses, penitentiaries, jails, &e. Such 
institutions will be fisw and fiir between. England wonM 
be a land of happiness and prosperity — fitcilities fbr elevat- 
ing the intelligence, character, and condition of the people 
would be increased a hnndred-fi)ld, and instead of ini<)ul^ 
mshing like a mighty torrent through our land, sweepittg 
away Tn its progress everything virtuous and sacred, 
righteousness would, with God's blessing, flow down onr 
streets like a river. Such have been the results, misaaon- 
aries tell us, where the experiment has been made. Let 
us then, as we have done in other matters, make a speciCc 
effort to crush, to annihilate the corrupting drinking cn«- 
toms of our country — to rid our land, and perhaps through 
us, the world, of the greatest scourge which has ever curt;?^ 
€h>d's earth. Let us begin with our joomftes, and jx3SiocA«ai 
reformation will soon be followed by national improvement. 
This impression has suggested the scheme which is now 
respectfully submitted to the public — a scheme which it is 
right perhaps here to state is unconnected with any society, 
and one for which the projector must alone be held re- 
sponsible. 

THB MODEL PABISR. 

That the condition of English parishes is awfhil j ^h^lo- 
rablc, no longer admits of a doubt in the mmds of any 
who are at nil conver>ant with the state of things in this 
nominally Christian land. And tiie deeply interesting and 
important inquiry which suggests itself is, * What is the 
primary cause uf the numerous evils which are committiiif: 
such dreadful havoc upon our people, and whether we 
have not a remediable measure at bandP' We hav«, u»- 
qiie()tionnbIy, been all labouring under a strange and th- j 
surd delusion. Every one has been trained in the IwiftSrf ; 
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th&t alcohoiic beverages are djetetically necessary. Hence 
the present drinking system so general in our parishes. 
TJu mmisUr takes intoxicating drinks, hit frimds and 
Uiickav do the same, and, of course, such example, reoom- 
meodation, and authority influence the population at large. 
The ridng generation are initiated into the same dangerous 
and corrupting habit, and thus the (ktal delusion with all 
its eoDcomitant evils is perpetuated. This is the history 
uf oar drinking system in our parishes throughout the 
country generaUy. Here lies the secret, the source of this 
)dant evil, the master curse of Great Britain. Now, we 
propose in the model parish to dispel the delusion and to 
eradicate the habit, and by this simple process to remove 
ihe occasion of three-fourths of those disorders over which 
we have to mourn in all our parochial districts. For the 
Aooomplishment of this object, it was originally proposed 
to select some new district in the immediate vicinity of a 
nilwsy station, where a church and schools might be re- 
quired, and to take the necessary steps for securing the 
appdntment of the minister to this district in perpetuity 
to trustees. On farther consideration, however, a much less 
expensive plan was discoTered, and one, by which a more 
speedy realisation of our object would be attained, namely, 
the purchasing of an advowson. And to the parish thus 
obtained, the trustees (the projector having the first ap- 
pointment) will nominate as the minister a clergyman who 
will himself totally abstain from all alcoholic beverages. 
He, in his turn, will appoint under him teachers and all 
smbordinates upon the same principle. In this way, minis- 
ter, teachers, and others, will thoroughly indoctrinate the 
young in the conviction, not only that such articles are 
onucoessary, but that, since the evils growing out of their 
otje are so great, it is a moral and a sacred duty for them 
wholly to iU>stain. Further efforts would be made to in- 
duce the owners of property to insert clauses in their 
leases, so as to prevent places ever being opened for the 
baleof intoxicating drinks, also to influence the magistrates 
in withholding licenses. And to show the working and 
industrious classes there was no idea of interfering with 
their comforts, we should probably originate a small build- 
ing society, to afford such parties facilities for purchasing 
plots of land, on which to erect cottages, and which the 
cowuntm sense of an Englishman would soon discover was 
a better way of employing his surplus wages than in build- 
ing gin-palaces, public-houses, or beer-shops. Thus we 
may hope and conclude that the house of prayer, Bible 
class, and schools, the garden with its freehold-cottage, 
the library with its reading and lecture-room, will present 
to all classes in the model parish, attractions superior to 
the gin-palace, the public-house, or the social wine-party. 
This b our aim, and the carrying out of our plan in all 
its integrity, and in perpetuity, is guaranteed, since the 
trustees (being themselves by qualification abstainers) are 
pledged to observe throughout the institution the great 
leading feature — the principle we desire to embody in this 
nK)del parish. Then the superior health, the superiority 
of the people of this model parish over the people of other 
parishes, both in their physical, moral, and social condi- 
tion, must afford a practical demonstration to the country 
of the great advantages of abstinence over the drinking 
system, constituting a great fact, a triumphant refutation 
c^ all the objections raised to this philosophical and god- 
like truth— an argument which none would be able to 
gainsay or resist. We could not suppose a ragged school 
necessary in a district where this had taken place; a 
pauper-house could scarcely be needed among a people 
who were strangers to the arinking-habits of our pountry 
—a presumption borne out by the following fact. A gen- 
tleman of SunderUuid very recently told the writer that he 
bad been a poor-law guardian seven years, and that, hav- 
ing heard a great deal of the efforts made for the suppres- 
sion of the (Sinking practices so generally prevalent, and 
of the improvement which these efforts had produced in 
the character and condition of the people, he was anxious 
to ascertain for himself how fiir these assertions were borne 
out For this purpose he made a point during three 
UMQths of making himself acquainted with the history of 



every individual applying to the board of guardians for 
relief. *And during the whole three months,' said this 
gentleman, *I never met with a solitary instance of an ab- 
stainer making an application.' Again, it is not very pro- 
bable that our usual extensive constabulary force would be 
required to look after a people who had banished from 
them the great inciting elements of strife, discord, and in* 
subordination. No : having removed the occasion of rags, 
pauperism, and disorder — having applied the axe to the 
root of these evils — we may, with God's blessing, anticipate 
the most striking and beneficial results. As at the pre- 
sent, our districts are rife with every species of misery and 
vice, ftt>m the drinking-training their inhabitants have re- 
ceived ; so a district trained in entire abstinence fVom all 
such practices may reasonably be expected to become an 
exemption from such evils. To uphold the drinking cus- 
toms of this country, and yet hope for any sensible and 
permanent improvement in our people is, as a dignitary 
of the Church of England remarks, * as though a man should 
sow tares, and then look for a crop of wheat* What, we 
ask, would, humanly speaking be the condition of our 
model parish f Would there be, we again ask, any oc- 
casion here for ragged schools, &c. 7 Would this parish 
every Saturday, or pay-night, abound Jwith scenes of de- 
pravity — with wretch^ wives waiting in anxious suspense 
for the return of husbands spending their hard earnings 
in vile public-houses and beer-shops — with anxious mothers 
trembling for the safety of their sons just beginning to be 
ensnared by our corrupting drinking usages, and who, in- 
stead of receiving a training for usefulness, rendering them 
thereby a blessing to the community, are made by these 
customs pests of society and a curse to their country? 
Would a minister in this model parish find his people so 
improvident and vicious as to render unavailing all his 
efforts for their temporal and spiritual weUkre ? On the 
contranr, may we not reasonably anticipate very different 
results?— flourishing schools with well-fed and well-clad 
children — a district of happy homes — the synagogues of 
Satan destroyed and the houses of God thronged — the in- 
dustrious mechanic no longer robbed of his hard earnings, 
no longer caught in those traps, those nets everywhere set 
to entangle him in their many meshes, no longer ensnared 
' by the corrupting drinking practices so servilely followed 
by all classes in this country fram the highest to the lowest 
— but trained in a different school^^ncouraged in a dif- 
ferent course by his minister and all around him, and find- 
ing no difficulty in his safe and simple career, he is able 
by honest industry to provide for himself and family the 
necessaries and comforts of life, and by his high respecta- 
bility and virtuous conduct proves an ornament and a 
blessing to his country at large.' 

The Rev. John Angell James, when advocating the 
cause of the model parish, at an important meeting in the 
Town Hall of Birmingham, declared that he could not con- 
ceive of a greater paradise on earth thctn an English 
parish witlumt intoxicating drink. The pangs that the 
wretched and debased themselves feel are not the most 
acute ; the man of feeling mourns over their condition with 
a pain more lively perhaps than theirs. We have heard 
a gentleman declare, whose name is better known because 
of his charities than even of his wealth, that his greatest 
grief was to contemplate a human creature sunk in poverty 
and degradation, and that his heart panted for a state like 
that contemplated by Mr Wight Such states do exist in 
America, and in the most barren and niggardly portion of 
it physically, but without doubt, also, the most ttie, moral, 
and religious of all its states. We look with peculiar 
satisfaction upon agricultural schools, such as that now in 
operation at itottingham ; and we shall feel a lively interest 
in the model parish about to be established. About £8000 
sterling have already been subscribed to farther Mr Wight's 
object, and the friends of the scheme are very active through- 
out England ; so that we may hope to see it soon spread- 
ing a moral and social sunshine around it, inspiring the 
hearts of philanthropists to persevere in their efforts, and 
encouraging the people to aid them by a hearty co-opera- 
tion. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL. 

BT JOHN a. WHITTIKR, OF AMBRIOA. 

A nw days sinee, I was walking with a friend, who, un- 
fortunately for himself, seldom meets with anything in 
the worid of realities worthy of comparison with the ideal 
of bis fancy — which, like the bird in the Arabian tale, 
glides perpetually before him, always near, yet never over- 
taken. I felt my arm suddenly pressed. < Did you see 
that lady, who has just passed us P he inqoired. I turned 
and threw back a glance. * I see her,' I replied ; < a good 
figure, and quite a ^aceful step— what of her?* * Why, 
she is most beautiful— la {act very nearly perfect,' said 
my friend. * I have seen her several times before, and 
were it not for a chin slightly out of proportion, I should 
be obliged to confess that there is at least one handsome 
woman in the city.* * And but one, I suppose,' said I, 
laughingly. * That I am sure of,' said he ; * I have been 
to fUl the churches, frem the Catholic to the Mormon, and 
in all the Corporations, and there is not a handsome woman 
here, alihougd she whom we have just passed comes nearer 
the standard than any other* 

Just as if there were any standard of 1)eaaty — a fixed, 
arbitrary model of form aad feature, and colourl The 
beauty which my friend seemed in search of was that of pro- 
portion and colouring ; mechanicsl exactness ; a due com- 
bination of soft curves and obtuse angles, of warm carna- 
tion, and marble purity ! Such a man, for aught I can see, 
might love a graven image, like the girl of Florence, wlio 
pined into a shadow for the Apollo Belvidere, lookintr coldly 
on her with his stony eyes, from his niche in the Vatican. 
One thing is certain ; he will never find his faultless piece 
of artistical perfection, by searching for it amidst flesh 
and blood realities. Nature does not, as far as I can per- 
ceive, work with square and compass, or lay on her colours 
by the rules of royal artists, or the dunces of the academies. 
She eschews regular outlines. She does not shape her 
forms by a common model. Not one of Eve's numerous 
progeny in all respects resembles her who first culled the 
flowers of Eden. It Is in the infinite variety and pictures<^ue 
inequality of nature, that her great charm and uncloymg 
beauty consists. Look at her primitive woods — scattered 
trees with moist sward and bright mosses at their roots 
— groat clumps of green shadow, where limb entwists 
with limb, and the msUe of one leaf stirs a hundred others 
— stretching up steep hill-sides, flooding with green beauty 
the valleys, or arching over with leaves the sharp ravines 
— every tree and shrub unlike its neighbour in sifee and 
proportion — the old and storm-broken leaning on the young 
and vigorous — intricate and confused, without order or 
method ! Who would exchange thb for artificial French 
gardens, where every tree stands stiff and r^lar, clipped 
and trimmed into unvarying conformity, like so many 
grenadiers under review P Who wants eternal sunshine 
or shadow P Who would fix for ever the loveliest cloud- 
work of an autumn sunset, or hang over him an everlatt- 
iog moonfightP If the stream had no quiet eddying place, 
cuuld we so admire its cascade over the rocks P Were 
there no«clouds, «ould we so hail the sky shining through 
them IB its still, calm purity? Who shall venture to atfk 
our kind Mother Nature to remove from our sight any 
one of her forms or colours? Who shall decide which is 
beautiful, or otherwise, in jtaelf considered P 

There are too many like my fastidious friend, who go 
through the worid ' from Dan to Beersheba, finding all 
barren' — who have always some fault or other to find with 
nature and providence, seeming to consider themselves 
especially ill-used because the one 4oes not always coin- 
cide with their taste, nor the other with their narrow 
notions of personal convenience. In one of bis early poems, 
Coleridge has beautifully expressed a truth, which is not 
the less important because it is not generally admitted. 
. I have not m my mind at this moment the entire passage, 
^t the idea is briefly this : that the mind gives to all 
i!bing» their colouring, their gloom or gladness ; that the 
lieasure we derive firom external nature is primarily frooi 
Quneive§: 



* From the mtDd Itsdf miut Iisoe fbrfli 
A U^ht. a glory, a fkJr Inminoos mlM, 
EoTeloplnff the earth.' 

The real difficulty of these life-long hnolera nfter the 
beautiful exists in their own tpirita. They lai ascertain 
models of perfection in their imaginatioo% aii4 Am. go 
about the world in the vain expeetatioo of finding them 
actually wrought out according to pattern ; very noransoo- 
ably calculating that nature will suspend her tfverkMtqg 
laws for the purpose of creating faultless prodigieniir tbeir 
especial gratification. 

The anthon of < Gkieties and Gravities' give H m tkea 
opinion, that no object of sight is regarded by ns as a 
simple, disconnected form, but that ao instantaDeioas re- 
flection as to its history, purpose, or associariooa, eooverts 
it into a concrete one — a proeess, they shrewdly murk, 
which no thinking being can prevent, and which can onJj 
be avoided by the unmeaning and stolid stare of * n gcnw on 
the common, or a cow on the green.' The seosea and the 
^Mmlties of the understanding are so blended with, and 
dependent upon, each other, that not one of then can 
else its office alone, and without the modifieatioD of 
extrinsic interference or suffg<estk>n. Qraiefulnrnopleasaot 
associations cluster around all which sense takes ee^ni- 
zanoe of; the beauty which we discern in an extemnl eb> 
ject is o^en but the reflection of our own minds. 

What is beauty, after all ? Ask the lover, who kneeb 
in hoBi^ to one who has no Attractions for others. The 
ceid on-looker wonders that he can call that andarie 
combination of features, and that awkward foem, beanii- 
ful. Yet so it is. He seee, like Desdemona, h«r * visage 
in her mind,* or her affectiona. A light from within abine^ 
thrsugh the external uncomeliness, softens, irradiaies, and 
glorifies it. That which to others seems com m o n piec e 
and unworthy of note, is to him, in the words of SpeoKr, 
* A fweet, attraotlve kind of in'aeQ. 
A ftill MsarMice given Inr looks, 
Cootinaal comfort in a moe, 
Tlie lineaments of Qospel books.* 

* Handsome is that handsome does—hold op yonr heads, 
girls'! * was the language of Primrose in the plaj, when 
addressing her daughters. The worthy matron was right. 
Would that aH my female readers, who are sorrowing 
foolishly because they are not in all respects like Dnbofr's 
Eve, or that statue of the Venus 'which enchants the 
worjd,' could be persuaded to listen to her. What is good 
looking, as Horace Smith remarks, but looking good P Be 
good, be womanly, be gentle — generous in your sympathies, 
heedful of the well-bein^ of all around you, and, my word 
for it, yon will not lack kind words of admiration. Loviog 
and pleasant associations will gather about yoo. Knter 
mina the uglv reflection which your glass may give jroe. 
That mirror has no heart. But quite another fietMe is 
yours on the retina of hu man sy mpathy . There the beauty 
of holiness, of purity, of that inward grace * whick pisaeth 
show,' rests over it, softening and mellowing its feaUim, 
iust as the full, calm moonlight melts those of a rough 
landscape into harmonious lovetiness. * Hold up yoor 
heads, girls !' I repeat after Primrose. Why should foo 
not P Every mother's daughter of you eon be beantifhJ. 
You can envelope yourselves in an atmosphere of OBtfcal 
and intellecCoal beauty, through wbtcb yuur otherwise 
plain fkces will look forth like those of angels. Beaatafs] 
to Ledyard, stiflfening in the cold of a northern winter, 
seemed the diminutive, smoke-stained women of LfiflaiM^ 
who wrapped hrm in their fbrs, and ministered to bis 
necessities with kindness and gentle words of compaasioa. 
Lovely to the homesick heart of Park seemed the dark 
maids of Sego, as they sung their low and simple song of 
welcome beside his bed, and sought to comfort the white 
stranger, who had * no mother to bring him mi^ end os 
wife to grind him com.* 01 talk as we may ocheaaty 
as a thing to be chiselled from marUe or wrought ontcQ; 
canvass — speculate as we may upon its colours and est- ' 
lines— what is it but an intellectual abstraction, after sUT 
The heart feels a beauty of another kind — looking 
the outward environment, it discovers a deeper end 
real loveliness. ..y.u^^v. ^y ^- ^ ^rN"" 
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This was veil understood by the old paioten. In their 
pictures of Msry» the Virgio Mother, the beaoty which 
melts mod subdues the gaser is that of the soul snd the 
sffBCtioos— nnlting the aire and mystery of that mother's 
mbnenlous allotment with the irrepressible love, the oo- 
otterable teMleniess ef yoansr materaity — Heaven's crown- 
ing BDirwle with nntore's boliest and sweetest instinct. 
And their pale Magdatensa, holy with the look of sins for- 
given, bow the divine beauty of their penitence sinks into 
the heart F Do we not feel that the only real deformity 
b sin, and that goodness evermore hallows and sanctifies 
its dw«Uing-]>lace F When the soul b at rest, when the pas- 
iioaa aad desiies are all attuned to the divine harmony — 
* SpMti mtntog miMlosUy 
To a lat«*a,w«lLorder«l law/ 

do we not read the plaeid significaooe thereof in the 
human countenance F * I have seen/ said Charles Lamb, 
* faces upon which the dove of peace sat broodioff/ In 
that simple and beautiful record of a holy life, the * Journal 
of Joho Woolman,' there is a passage of which I have been 
more than once reminded in my intercourse with my fellow 
beings s—* Some glances of real beauty may be soen in 
their faces, who dwell in true meekness. There b a har- 
mony in the sound of that voice te which divine love gives 
atteraooe.' 

Quite the oiliest faot I ever saw was that of a woman 
whem the world calb beautiful. Through its ' silver veil ' 
the evil and ungentle passions looked out, hideous and 
hetelbl. On the other hand, there are faces which the 
miillitude at the first glance prooeunee homely, unattrac- 
tive, and such as < nsture fashions by the mss,' which I 
alwajra recognise with a warm heart-thrill ; not for the 
world would I have a feature changed ; they please me 
as they are ; they are hallowed by kind memories ; they 
sfe heaotifiil through their associations ; nor are they any 
the less welcome that with my admiration of them ' the 
stranger intermeddleth not.' 



MI8CBLLANB0US POBMS.* 

Tbbb poems are the productions of a servant-girl— of one 
of thoae who live and labour in the sunk areas, and sleep 
in the attlce — whose domestic duties are Arom earliest 
morning till latest evening, and whose labours are inoon- 
tesilbly the most constant and protracted in all the theatre 
of toiL We do not know a class who more deserve the 
sympathy and commiseration of the philantbropical than 
the class of artisans* daughters, who in early youth 
leave home and fhmily endearments for the house of a 
stranger, in which to folfil the duties of a servant Girls 
who £ive not yet attained to the age at which young ladies 
are generally sent to boarding-schoob, are sent forth 
into the world of duty, to toil and to suffer. The posi- 
tbn of the daughters of the operative class, as domestic 
servants, b far more depressing and hard to be borne than 
that of the severest course of lifo pursued by their maseu- 
Nne relatives, and their opportunities of mental improve- 
ment are almost totally nothing compared with those of 
their brothers. They hiave no free evenings, no schools, 
oo menul tmprovemeot associations, no hours that they 
can call their own, and not even the right of obtaining at 
stated times a glimpse of the hearth where they were 
nor«ed, and the home of all they love. Added to the posi- 
tion of servant girls b a prejudice yet prevalent in some 
quarters, that they have no need of more education than 
the power to read : that the end of their life b labour ; and 
that a superior education has a tendency to dbtraot them 
from their duties. We rau.Mt confess that we have been 
•^anled to hear these opinionH firom the lips of estimable 
Christbns, and we have felt that the spirit which dictated 
^ucfa sentioients was surely in error. The chief end of all 
mankind, male and female, b to glorify Qod, and intelli- 
gent homage b oertainly more grateftil to him than that 
of ignorance. The duties of these future mothers of men, 



* By ttM late Sakah '''klpord. With «n introduction, by tlie Rer. 
Tbokas Kbdch, UJL, Vicar of BUlingbam, and Minor Canon of Dnr- 



too, are more lofty, noble, and glorious, than that of mere 
J hired labourers, being educational and monitory, so that 
' education is as necessary to them as to any Christian woman, 
whatever her rank may be in the world. We do confeiis 
that a manifestation of tastes and powers, Uke those of 
Sarah Telford, in a girl of her estate, not only astonbbes 
but pleases us. We know that there b abundant and ex- 
cellent capacity amongst the women of the working class, 
as from the men of that class has sprung the abundance of 
the world's great names; but we also know that their ori- 
ginal education generally b so limited, and their duties so 
unintermitted, that it seems impossible that light should 
burst brightly forth from amongst them. 

The poems of the late Sarah Telford are edited by her 
late master, an ambble clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land ; and the tribute of well-merited praise which he be- 
stows upon hb servant-girl lightens up the transparent 
goodness of hb own Christian character, as well as shows 
forth the glory of hers. If the relation of master and ser- 
vant was generally as well understood as by the good 
Thomas Ebdon, B.A., there would, we are sure, be more 
of Christian harmony in the family, and more of a sense of 
relative duties between those who are esteemed high and 
low acoording to worldly oonventionalbm. We knew an 
aged lady, the directress of a popular educational institu- 
tion, who would not have the girls of operatives taught to 
write, because, she said, they would then employ their time 
in penning love epbtles. The Rev. Thomas Ebdon, how- 
ever, encouraged hit young domestic when he found her 
penning such sweet lines as the following, and he felt him- 
self elevated by oommunion with her thoughts in such a 
form:— 

* TBI PAST. 

OhI whatathriUorHuldellitlit 
Strikes through the heart with deepest tone^ 

Whllat mem'ry casts a backward glance 
On days that are tar erer gone. 

EathrallM by (kncy's magic spdl. 
Those flUiy scenes we tread once more, 

And weave the wreath of spring's wildllowen^ 
We oft hare weared In days of yore. 

We bend aroand oar parent's knee- 
That voice of love we hear e'en now, 

And feel the pressure of that hand 
Which clasp'd the then unclouded brow. 

Perchance that tongue is silent now— 
That hand in death's embrace is cold; 

Tet on the mero'ry is engrared 
The tender tale those lips hare told.* 

One characteristic of Sarah Telford's poetry, and a most 
estimable one it is, b common sense. There may be defects 
in rhythm and a want of terseness in expression, but there 
b never a straining into the sublimely ridiculous, so com- 
monly attained by the Ibping poetesses of the album-ro- 
manto echool There b no vamty, no forgetftilness of con- 
dition nor position visible In her strains, but an earnest 
breathing out of the simple thoughts of a simple soul in 
artless rhyme. 

* TBI WIDOWKD MOTBVB. 
She gazed upon her slurob'ring babe^ 

And, as she gazed, she wept. 
And her tears fell fest on Its rosy dieek, 

Tet still the infent slept 

Her looks besp<Ae the anguish and grief 

That prey'd upon her mind ; 
For her bosom friend was dead, and she 

And her infent were left behind. 

And roethinks. as she look'd on that Infent's fSMe, 

This prayer to Heaven she'd send— 
* Qod, be the fether of my poor dilld. 

Be the widow and orphan's friend. 

For thy hand it is that each gift bestows, 

Tfiis same that takes away ; 
Then hein me in this great trial. Lord, 

Thy wtil be done to say.' 

And now doth she strive her grief to calm, 

But the task is no light one; 
For his fether's image she can trace 

In the features of her son. 

And oft she roams with her darling child. 

And wanders the churchyard round. 
And bids him a tear of affection shed 
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And thus he U tanght to revere that ipot, 

And, when chUd^ yean are no more, 
He will often remember the tears which there 

Were shed in the days of yore.* 

We repeat again that it gives us infinite nleasnfe to be- 
hold the tendencies of young women directed towards such 
thoughts and pursuits as Sarah Telford's odd moments 
allowed her to indulge in ; and we feel gratified in being 
able to bear our testimony, along with her respected mas- 
ter, to the respectability of the amiable deceased's attain- 
ments. 



LIMNINQS OP SOCIAL LIFE. 



LAUBA LONOIOED) THI FDItBBBD TOUHQ LADT. 

' Two hundred pounds a-year, Tacation only fbur months ; 
certainly a heavy sum for the education of any girl,' sighed 
Gilbert Longford, after dinner, reclining in his easy chair, 
with one foot on the fender and the otb<nv— to Mrs Long- 
ford's great horror, though that lady, for oertann good 
causes and considerations, was mute under the infliction — 
stuck upon the marble. * A ruinous sum,' murmured Gil- 
bert again, still digesting the unpleasant fact < Two—hun- 
dred—pounds I ' repeated he, letting each word carry due 
emphasis, weighing them in some mental balance. * Why, 
a man would require to think twice before he retires from 
business to lead a quiet and inexpensive life in the country, 
as I have foolishly attempted. Two— hundred— pounds, 
and for what?' 

* For all the benefits of a finished education, without 
which no young lady is fit for society,' replied his irih, 
from the opposite side of the hearth. 

* Society ! Why, isn't she fit for my sodMy, and your so- 
ciety, and everybody's society coming here?' 

' Oh, you know, dear, that's not what I mean ! Unless 
Laura gets a year or two of Miss de Wolskey she can't 
go out into the world.' 

* Into the world ! Pray, my dear, what does the world 
care for her, or what has it got to do in the matter? ' in- 
quired Gilbert, with a slight twinkle of the eye. 

* Ton must have your joke out, love, I see,' replied his 
spouse, with anything, however, but a concurrent smile. 

Mr Longford had a tinge of humour in his spirit His 
wife used to admire the quality in Gilbert the bachelor, 
but had a matrimonial dislike to it in Gilbert the spouse. 
The anomaly is not rare. Is it because ladies find a joke 
an unanswerable sort of argument? 

* Let me see,' pursued the husband. * I have been pay- 
ing about thirty pounds a-year for Laura's education dur- 
ing the last five years, which altogether comes to ' 

*0h, don't go into these odious calculations!' inter- 
rupted the wife ; * it's so miserly like, dear.' 

' Well, never mind the sum then. What have the bene- 
fits been P Some spoiled dinners of Laura's attempting, 
four cotton nightcaps, a few wine-rubbers, a portfolio of 
bad drawings, and a pair of embroidered slippers — any- 
thing else?' 

* I wonder how you can talk so, Gilbert,' quoth Mrs L., 
pettishly. * If you'd look liberally at Laura's accomplish- 
ments, as any mther who loved bis child ought to do.' 

* I'm no judge of French, unfortunately,' said the father. 
<The * Battle of Prague' on the piano is rather, by con- 
tinual repetition, an unpleasant tune; and an extraordi- 
nary facility of wearing out new expensive dresses is not 
associated with much pleasure to me.' 

* Just go on,' suggested Mrs Longford, with a sliest tinc- 
ture of gall in her tone. 

* Two hundred pounds a-year for finishing this,' went on 
Gilbert, musingly. * Why, dearest, my education cost five 
shillings a quarter. Education of boys and girls then re- 
quired no other finishing more expensive.' 

* Your education, Gilbert I ' 

* For five shillings a quarter, I learned to read, write, 
count; and the fiunily got dancing gratis from Jem Trip- 
pit, in his yearly visits to the district, because he lodged a 
fortnight in my father's. We were all fitted for society ; 



and, in our owa humble way, have done our dotj le^ect- 
ablybyik' 

* But you can't judge of I^mra's ^here by tiiat of yoEr 
siatera, surely.' 

/My sistereconld make my stockings, mead mjdotke, 
cook my dinners, dress themselves neatly, behave tbea- 
selvea with propriety ; could card, oould spin, could make 
hay, could brew beer, bake bread, and make pimei i it — 
ay, and make frtn, too— none of which my dan^iter ea 
do. They couldn't, to be sure, apeak doubtfiil Fieaeh, 
play the * Battle of Prague,' or do anything in che Ufvo- 
doctive Berlin wool and knitting line; but they gut good 
husbanda fivall that, and made fftod wives and methostft 
boot' 

Mrs Longford looked very blaek, but into the fire; Her 
husband contintied. * These are old-Aishioned ways aid 
notions, I believe, however. Society's wiser, better, hs^ 
pier now. People, when they wish to educate their daagh- 
ters, must either starve a governess at home, or tbemsehcs 
to feed a fiishionable professor. The daughters leave the 
fiishionable finish to commit matrimony — a very pleassnt 
thing for a year or two, till the husband becomes bank- 
rupt — a thing now expected of most business husbands who 

marry finished girls, and Bleae me I what's the natter 

with you, Kate?' 

The adjuration was addressed to Mrs Longftrd, and with 
a degree of reason; for over that lady's countenance a sni- 
d^ change had come, ttom set fiur to stormy. Ske was 
bursting into violent tears, and maniilBsting latent hysterifls 
in a measure quito unmistakeable. Therefoic iaqoircd 
Gilbert of the cause. 

There are two popular theories in confirmed practice m 
the training of children — one is to punish them till they 
cry, and punish them till they stop crying ; the other, to 
punish as before, and coax and wheedle to atop the 07. 
Gilbert attempted the coax and wheedle system in refa^ 
ence to the present emergency ; but as tiiat plan geaeral) j 
requires a meastire of patience in practice, he found hiB>- 
self brought to a Ywy low ebb of endearment before the re- 
sult was gained. At last Mrs Longford gas^ped forth— 
* Oh, it's enough to break any mother's heart, it ia, to hear 
her husband speak so of her daughter ! If she wasn't yoer 
own flesh and blood, Gilbert, or you were a bear or wild 
hyena — which you are liker, if these are your s^time&te, 
than a Christian fiither — ^you might talk so. Tou don't 
deserve to have a child, you don't, living in a Christiafi 
land with privilegea, and a child that loves and reverences 
you as she does. I wish no Providence may ha|^>en kr 
this to fi&ll on her or you.' 

*8top, stop, Kate, what's meant by aU this?' 

< What^s meant by it ! Is that what your a^ng, G9bert 
after going on in abuse, as you have been dmng, of your 
own daughter, and speaking of her in such an unfeeliBg 
way ? I'm sure I didn't think to live to see this.' The sobteig 
commenced anew, as the words foiled to express the foil 
extent and meaning of Mrs Longford's thou^ts. 

*Tut, tut, Kate, woman, I didn't mean disrespect to 
lAura or you. I love you both, I trust, as a huslMuid and 
fother should do, and am willing to do anything for her 
good,' said Gilbert, hastily catohing at the fir^t straw. 

* And would you see your daughter looked down upca 
by sodety ? Have you no more respect and love fi»r her 
than that?— oh, Gilbert Gilbert!' 

< Of course, I wouldn't,' said he ; 'but why should she? 
It's one's own blame if society looks down on them ; and, 
if not their blame, they ought to foel proud they are looked 
down on, I say.' 

< And your only daughter foeling her inforioritf , as I 
know ahe will do, and I oug^t to know best when brought 
together with other girls of her years— wont this reflect on 
you, do you think ? ' 

Gilbert doubted all this. The philosophy of a woman's 
argument in such cases is more specious than substantial; 
but Mrs Longford having gunea one point advanced to 
another, till she succeed^ in extracting a pfwuse that 
Laura should be finished under the auspices of >fis8 (fe 
Wolskey. The exact line adopted by her to gain the sod 
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we know not; but next morning at brcakfott tnhla Mr 
Longford didn't wear the look ^ a man refttthed with 
slomber, while a certain signifioaiioe of anooen fluabed the 
features of his helpmeet, who, so soon as he went out, oom- 
mnaieated to Laara that pap* was going to allow her a 
year of Miss de Wolskej. 

* That's so nice, fm qnite happy of it,' said Laora, elap- 
ping her hands. * Oonsin Emilj will be as enyioas as any- 
thing now. She had no finishing. I deelave 111 mn and 
tell her this minute.' Off bovnoed lAora up stairs in 
haste, lest the news should cool or flow throagh some other 
channel, and a feminine gratifioatiaii be foribited. She 
found Bmily busj at a writing-deek in her own room — so 
busy that at her entrance she was unnodoed. The omis- 
sion was brief; however. ' Oh, Emily, would you think, 
'pa has promiied me a year of Bliss de Wolsk^-^isn't it 
so good of him?' cried Laura, ronning round Emily's 
chair, clapping her hands together. *The Jarrolds, and 
Newmans, and Mies Davis, are all going too^ I know. I'm 
so happy about it, you couldn't think.' 

' And will be so much the better of it» dear Laara» I 
hope,* said Emily, looking up, and snnling fhintly. 

Though nearly of an age, the cousins bore little resem- 
blance. Laura, in the flush of gurlhood, joyous-hearted, 
thoughtless, blooming with grace and beauty; Emily not 
beautiful at first view, though a sense of loveliness pervad- 
ed her features, and made them beautiftil when you saw 
them often. A thoughtftil brow, deep lustrous blue eye, 
pale cheek, and wavy brown locks, |^ted down each SMie 
of her head, and a more womanly look than her years 
seemed to imply, bore Emily Grey. She had been left in 
early orphanage to the charge of her uncle, Mr Longford, 
and Irved ctai^ in his family since, experiencing his kind- 
ness as much almost as if she had bMu a nearer friend. 
Yet in an orphan's lot there always is more or less, espe- 
dally in that of oae whose prospects in the world are not 
golden, something to remind the object of its condition. A 
father and a mother's love and care cannot be compensated 
for, and the returning love of the child, when these are not, 
is caTemed and imprisoned within itself; finding no object 
oa which to invest it, and nothing that can return the 
yearning fbr a parent's smile. Emily had grown perhaps 
the more Uioughtlal and the more womanly of the two now 
in that room fior this reason. And the ndnds of the cou- 
sins afforded no less a contrast Laura, without be^ posi- 
tively selfish, was narrow and ungenerous of thought, de- 
siring her own pleasure and gratification at all times, 
thoughtless altogether of that of any other, and liberal only 
when a need for liberality was pointed out to her. iier 
education was that of ninety-nine in a hundred young 
ladies— one of aooompliahmvBts, not one cf heart The 
former had been grafted on as teachers best could, the lat^ 
ter allowed to run wild. Emily, again, possessed a quick 
sen^tive spirit — was gen»t>us to a fttult — without being ac- 
complished, was shrewd, intelligent, and lively— altogether 
such a girl as you would esteem at first, make a finend of 
afterwards, and lastly (all in love with, if a baehelor, in 
the full assurance that her affection was a reality worth 
possessing. Her natural generosiQr prompted the wish 
above expressed to her cousin. She added, * Laura, your 
fatlier is very kind. You should feel grateAil to him, and 
try to please him.' 

* Oh, surely ! ' said Laura ; * it's not difficult to do that 
I wont see him much, however, for some tine to come, so 
you must be dutiful for me.' 

< When do you go ? ' 

* The Jarrolds go by coadi to-morrow. I think I'll make 
one of the party. Such a packing as must be to-night ! ' 

And such a packing there was, done by Mrs Longford 
and Emily, and superintended by Laura, who, amongst 
other omitted doctrines, had never heard of the dignity of 
labour, and might therefore be excused from eigoyiag it 
Next day, amidst the tears of mamma, the doubts of pi^M, 
and the good- wishes of Emily, she drove off. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to carry you into 
a ladies' boarding-school, and reveal the secnets of that | 
alma mater; and to keep you there during the year which 



Laura spent at it^ would be positively dreary. We will there- 
fi>re overleap that brief period, noting that our young lady, 
going under the wing of Miss de Wolskey a chrysalis, flutter- 
ed fbrth a butterfly. She had spent her time in walking, 
sleeping, studying — had acquired general notions of be^Us 
l^Ureg, improved styles of French, Italian, and Spanish — 
understood etiquette la mode, and the whole duty of a lady, 
with divers ^ 06Ura$ flrom the tutors, and (h)m her com- 
panions enlarged views of love, romance, and sentiment, 
and generally vague but golden-tinted views of life. The 
year was not long of passing; it went pleasantly ; but not 
so pleasant was the iuea of return home, though it hod to 
be confbrmed to in practice; and at last the finished 
daughter rushed into her mamma's arms, if a rush it could 
be CMblled — the young lady trying to keep her affectionate 
parent as cUstant as possible, conformable with an embrace, 
lest her new dress should suffer. 

^Ah, ma chore f mamma, how glad I am to get home 
once more ! How I did wish and weary myself to death for 
this day I Are you not delighted to see voire pauvre en- 
fant ^gaia^ There's a dear soul ! Now, you'll sit down be- 
«de me, you must be so tired.' 

The request was prompted by another manifestation of an 
embrace from mamma. Mamma, not knowing the reason, 
complied with the wish. * Tour fhther and I were just ex- 
pecting you, Laura ; but he had to go to London this morn- 
ing, so you wont see him till the evening.' 

* I'm so sorry fbr that I but where's Emily, ma eousme t ' 

* Tour cousin is here, dear Laura,' replied the young 
lady in question, coming into the room. 

Emily approached, with the obvious intent of throwing 
her arms about Laura's neck and kissing her ; but that 
was a practice disowned by Miss de Wolskey as belong- 
ing to a normal state of society, and not within modem 
refinement So Laura received her with ^e three fingers 
of her right hand, as a more befitting salute, saying, in a 
finished lisp, * Tou'U be glad of my company, dear, in this 
old maieon sombre again. I'm sure you must almost have 
died of ennui when alone.' Upon which the accomplished 
sat down, stiff and parchment-like^ upon a ohoir. 

Emily gazed at her improved cousin in some surprise, 
and felt a little wounded by her coolness ; yet the tender 
sympathies of her heart soon led her to overlook this. But 
if she wondwed then, it was marvellously increased before 
many hours elapsed — not that Laura did anything posi- 
tive to excite that organ in her cousin, but because she re- 
mained so absolutely negative during the day. She lay 
upon the sofo — looked into a book — tried the piano, voted 
it a horrid old shriek of a thing — got Emily to roll a little 
table towards the sofk, f^toh ink, paper, and pens, and 
then seal a little bergamot-scented note, containing about 
a dosen words, covering a page and a half— declared that 
the smell of the dinner coming up fh>m the kitchen was 
quite insufferable, and so agitated her nerves that she 
fearedshemust go to bed. Appetite getting the better of 
nerves, however, she managed to do a little more than en- 
dure its smell, but condemned each dish as she tasted it, 
and intimating that she highly approved of jpotage clair, 
BougeU gratiniSi the hort aoBmre et releoes, a la Wolskey, 
and she just hoped her dear mamma or Emily would try the 
cookery of them. After despatch of dinner. Miss Longford 
retired again to the sofh, got Emily to read the last of Mrs 
Qore's novels to her, while she played with a lap-dog — 
her mamma being quite gratified with the improvements 
wrought upon her daughter, and her qualifications for 
haut ton, 

* Mamma,' said the daughter, <you must speak to 'pa 
about getting a barouche ; one can't ride to London in the 
gig> yoB know — ^gigs are so outre now. I wouldn't be seen 
in one for anything. I should so like a barouche and pair 
of beautiful cream-coloured horses, like Miss Montfort s ! ' 

Mamma, willing to do as she was bid, assented, first to 
the reasonableness of the idea, next to its practicability, 
and was suggesting means of its accomplishment, when 
Mr Longford returned home. 

Laura didn't rush at once to meet her father, as most 
young ladies after an absence would have done. She had 
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learned better things than that So, retiring to her own 
room to smooth her hair, arrange her dress, and study 
a oonntenanoe, she Tentored frigidly forth to salute her 
parent To her horror, her Ikther, the moment she oame 
m Tiew, caught her, gave her a hearty smack, and, with- 
out the least regard to her newest dress, grasped her 
roughly with his hands, and, turning her round and round 
before him, as one might do a chair under inspection, ex- 
claimed, * Ha, Laura, lass, you're accomplished now, I sup- 
pose t — a pretty pieoe of ftmiiture you are, too. Oh, wont 
kiss your old fktherl — too nice grown, 1 suppose. What 
shall we do with her, wi&T lock her up in abandboz lined 
with cotton 7 There can be nothing too good for her now, 
eh T We must call you Miss Longford now ; Laura is too 
▼uigar, I presume. Is it part of Uie finish to frown at your 
fat^?' Laura did more than frown. She gave a hysteric 
sob or two, and threatened to swoon. * Tou needn't do 
that, Laura. That's an accomplishment best reeerred for 
some exigency,' remarked the (KMerrant fiuher, whereupon 
Laura, taking the hint, reooTered speech. 

* Oh, fSnther, it's so cruel of you ! I wish I had — ^had — 
nerer-^come home— oh, nerer, ncrer ! — but gone into a 
nunnery, and been forgotten. 1 wish I had drowned my- 
self; or done anything, rather than ha^e my affection for 
my father thus trampled on by him.' 

•It's jerj bad of you, Gilbert— tery bad. I wouldn't 
have expected it,* chimed in Mrs Longford. 

The foot was Gilbert had noticed Us daughter's recep- 
tion of bim, felt wounded by it, saw at a glance its cause, 
and determined to undo the work Miss de Wolskey had 
done — to rub the polish ofl^ and produce if possible a Ten- 
table surfiioe again. * Laura,' said he, * I'm ^ad to see 
you home again — sorry you erer went away, not that I 
grudge what it's cost me, but at what it has returned me. 
I trust you'll forget what you're learned, be of some use in 
the house to your mother, and every other person to whom 
you can be useful ; so dry your tears at once, and try to 
do something better.' 

Laura didn't dry her tears, howerer, in any hurry, hav- 
ing the sympathy in secret of her mother to bear her out; 
nor did she try to do anything useful in a hurry either. 
Day after day passed on without much improvement being 
produced. She exercised herself with copying music and 
playing on the piano ; daubed paint on paper, and called 
the productions sketches ; manufactured ornaments of per- 
forated card, spoiled wool, and wasted time on articles of 
doubtful utility ; |ot Emily to read novels, while she lay 
on the sofk in the evenings; but as to assisting in domes- 
tic matters that was out of the question. * Her mother, 
poor dear soul, was just vexing her life out with these ser- 
vants,' was her mother's consolsAion often ; but when a hint 
was dropped of Laura aiding her, * Oh, dear no I it's just 
mamma s element to be running about the house,' was the 
do-nothing defence. 

There is a tendency in us all striving against idleness. 
Old and young, great and humble of us feel it Idleness 
is not the relief of work — is at no time a satisfying condi- 
tion — is seldom long a possible state. Happiness is de- 
pendent on pursuit of some kind Lord Tom does some- 
thing in yachting, gambling, jaunting, horse-racing, and 
drinking by way of relieving himself of idleness— on the 
turf; at the roulette-table, the spread of some fellow-cantab, 
off the Needles, or in the opera-stall, he is obliged, accord- 
ing to his nature, to get rid of it In like nuinner is young 
Blling^uun warring against it bv climbing the Pyramids, 
•tumbling through ruins at Thebes, shooting crocodiles on 
the Nile, or tiger-hunting by the Ganges. So also do yon 
knot of porters club around the comer of the street seeking 
conversation ; and so are the tavern-bars and tap-rooms fill- 
•d. Idleness is not natural till it becomes habit The 
IIP. and the draper's boy, when holidays come, don't seek 
to eigoy themselves save in exertion — the one shooting 
grouse on the moor, the other peppering sparrows in a 
pam-yard, or on the hedges. Pleasure is associated with 
Bsercise, bodily or mental, perhaps both. The lack of ho- 
Best occupation is felt a curse, and the lack of love for it 
Induces finvolous or vicious pursuits. Laura had not been 



taught to do anything usefbl in the course of her 
tion. She had l>een trained to the sun as a flower 
external beauty might develop, clipped and pruned 
elegance; but nothing of a better nature grafted on, 
fhiit or ft«granoe mi^t be looked for. There was a 
to be supplied — a vacuum fblt in her existence. Man 
admiration of her did not supply it ; papa's theory waij 
endurable. She must have something to oocnpy ' 
thoughts and life on ; she couldn't lead a purely Tege 
existence with the fselings and sympathies of a W( 
within. How did she find that work t listen I 

The cousins were in the daily faalrit of walking 
for an hour or two. Laura would have preferred d 
and had hopes of attaining to something of the kind, 
sides, Emily was not just the companion she would 
chosen ; * slie was so plain, and such a matter-of-fkct ei 
ture ; ' but, till better was obtained, she condescended to I 
primitive exercise. Emify had observed that lattc 
Laura chose a certain park as a fkvourite route, and ind 
declined any change. She noticed, too, a certain tall n 
tary man very ft^uently meet them. Sometimes he b 
ed, sometimes spoke to Laura. Emily wondered who 
was, and curiosity being unendurable, as it always is i 
female mind, ventured at last to inquire. Laura laagh 
and said he was the Hon. Charles Craven, of the Guat 
an acquaintance of hers. '| 

* I never b^ajrd of him before,' replied Emily. 

* Don't you admire him, now ? ' said Laura. ' Such 
fine4ooking fellow ! He's so noble and generous-looking 

* Indeed.' 

* And of a respectable fhmily, too.' 

* Poor Mr Linton I ' said Emily, smiling. 

'Pray, no comparisons, cta^a mio. Mr Linton's we 
enough in his own way, I've no doubt' 

Hi^py Mr Linton ! who visited and courted Miss Lon( 
ford, exchanged rings with her, read poetry, and too 
rambles and drives with her into the country, and wboi 
Laura smiled upon, till her return tnim Miss de Wolskey'i 
when the unpoUshed truth said to her that Mr Linton wa 
a plain, unassuming youth, with nothing but his prollesstos 
of a solicitor to recommend him, and not to be compare 
to the dashing guardsman! Happy Mr linton! wh< 
wearied with Laura's coquetry and scorn, her romano 
and dignity, her polish and affectation, her want of hear 
and love of show, her vanity and uselessnces, felt love groi 
cold and admiration wane within him, and turned to Emilj 
wondering how he never discovered the mine of intelligeoc 
and truth that quiet giri owned ! Happy Mr linton ! wh( 
wearied of the tulip's insipkl colours, fled to the lily's frt 
grance! 

< But does papa know aaythingof Mr OraveD?' hiqttm< 
Bmily. 

* Papa know ! why shoukl he! I suppose Vm my owi 
mistress, at least In some things, and one of them is, tha 
I don't ccmsider myself bound to be so awfhily dutiftil a 
to run home every day with * Oh, papa ! I saw and spok 
to Mr or Miss SoHsnd^.* ' 

Emily refhuned firom farther remarit — silent with i 
painful consciousness of something wrong in her oonsin* 
moral notions. 

Mr Craven, or Captain Craven, Bmily flrequMitly sai 
again, sometimes while walking with her cousin, who ap 
peared to grow daily more intimate; sometimes at place 
of public resort ; sometimes not &r ft^om her uncle's boose 
once or twice speaking to Laura over the garden-hedge 
but never in the bouse. She fbit veiy unhappy in posses 
sion of Uie secret vad resolved on submitting it to Mn 
Longford. She did so one night of Laura's absence at i 
party, to that good lady's great amasement and constema 
tion. * That very night she would speak to Laura — iodtitc 
she would ; Mtf would let her know whether captams aa<i 
military men were to be her society; and if she was to kesf 
company in such an underhand, clandestine way, it wouU 
not be telling her — indeed it wouldn't' Mrs Longfbrd'! 
first intentions were over-ruled by prudential consiiler^ 
tions, however. Laura was rather late of returning, flhi 
did not get an opportunity of making a charge o«* of ^ 
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knowledge of Mr Longford, wbiofa she desired not, and was 
oblitEed to defer her purpose till next day. Next day, 
people looking over the ooIunan» of the * Morning Post' saw 
then and there—' Romance m C— .— This morning the 
Tilla^ of C— — , usually so qniet, undisturbed, and unex- 
cited, was thrown into a state of extraordinary oommotion 
by the following romantio droumstanoe {—About six 
montlis ago, the daughter of a respectable retired city 
merchant dwelling in C ■ '^ an only child, came home 
from the boarding-school; and about same time came 
thither also, on leave of absence, a certain gallant captain, 
w ho oast his eyes on the damsel. He passed her window 
often, and saw her then ; he met her on her walks ; and at 
church languished at the pew she sat in. Finding he conld 
treat with her, and her heart beat responsiye, and her eyes 
* looked love to eyes that spoke again,* he plied his suit 
Applyini; a ladder, * 'neath the moon's pale glimmer,' to 
her window, repeated intenriews were stolen; the result 
of which was, that on Friday ni^t hist she consented to 
pat on her bonnet and descend the ladder in her Lothario's 
arms. Near the Tilla a Tehicle was waiting, and the pair 
urged their flight to the borders. When the day dawned, 
some passer, with inquisitiTe eye^ detected the flight in the 
na removed ladder and open window, and communicated 
within the tidings. A hot pursuit was determined on by 
the irate father. Horses were ordered, and he, with a 
ooaple of friends, are now on the fhgitiTes' track, with 
whaA smcoess to-morrow will declare. We have heard it 
ramoared that the gallant capUMn struts in borrowed 
plumes, and the army list is innocent of his name.' 

The paragraph had a stratum of truth. Laura was 
gone— goae with jackdaw Oaptain Crayen. There was 
romance in the captain's whiskers, honour in his epau- 
lettes, love in his tenderness, and heroism in his gascotuuie. 
How could she resist the wiles of such a duck of a fallow T 
and bow withstand the delightftil excitement of an elope- 
ment — ^the Tery acm^ of ambition to all the young ladies 
under Bliss de Wolskey's fostering care ! A few days, and 
mamma wonid reooneile papa, and she would be restored 
to favour again, the happy wife of the noble captain; all 
wowld go off nkimately as agreeable as the third act of a 
drama, and as satiafhetory to parties interested as spec- 
tators. 

But the drama reached only the second aot» when the 
fugitivee were overtaken by the pursuit. The captain was 
denounced as an impostois and, ruthlessly kicked down 
stairs of the inn where they had halted, made an inglorious 
exit along the highway ; and ftinting Laura was bundled 
into the coach and driven home again. It was many weeks, 
many months indeed, before she recovered of her dis- 
I grace and crept forth amongst her friends. The ebpement 
was the last of her accomplishments; they all vanished 
: with it, and she has sunk down to a plain, useful, young 
lady, first from sheer necessity, now fh>m absolute convic- 
tion that duty is happiness, and happiness is best pur- 
chased when 

*Gadi rootnlag mm Mine tuk begun, 

fiadi eventeff MM it cIom: 
Something attempted— tomethlng done^ 
Uu earned a night's repoMu* 

Mr Linton has married Emily. If any bachelor has 
thoughts of Laura in her altered and improved condition, 
the writer shall be happy to communicate fiirther infor- 
mation. 

As people do not always draw the inference desired fh>m 
a parable, let us submit that no charge is meant against the 
education or accomplishments of our sisterhood in the ab- 
stract or in the practice, where the training of the heart 
and mind are inade subservient to the glitter of external 
cleverness. Unfortunately, we believe that the popuUr 
training of woman is more calculated to make her a toy 
for man than a companion for him — a fireside ornament 
than a household god— a jewel to be kept in a casket^ 
rather than a being to be loved and reverenced ; and with 
such a belief we cannot but Uunk that, till woman is edu- 
cated with a better aim, the blessings of her high mission 
«iU not be diffused and PHt, 



MEMOIRS AND ADVENTURES OF 
KIRKALDY OF GRANGE.* 
HiSTOiuooEAPUBRs and editors of biography are always 
careftil, in their dissertations and comments, to warn their 
readers against forming hasty conclusions concerning the 
characters of the men of whom they write. * Recollect the 
times,' say they ; < consider the spirit of the age, the cha- 
racter of institutions, et cetera^ and then judge leniently.' 
We humbly believe that tiiese monitions are not only un- 
philosophical but pernicious — that they not only tend to 
soften the aspects of ruffianism presented by history, but 
to lower the standard of moral judgment in the student 
Truth is truth through all ages and in all circumstances ; 
and Uie man who begins to look back upon the past, can- 
not truly know the past, unless he looks through the me- 
dium of truth. What is the spirit of an age, but the gene- 
ral spirit of the men who live in that age? And is it not 
the predominance of some active principle in the powerful 
that gives its historical character to a nation or epoch ? 
The student of history must ndther judge leniently of the 
men nor institutions of the past. He must judge truly. 
He must stand upon the rock of Christian equity and 
truth, and look back firom that point with a severe and 
impartial scrutiny upon all preceding things, veiling not 
his c^es to falsehood, murder, and crime, alihough covered 
with the gay garments of a robberly chivalry, nor faring 
to lift up Uie dutiful and true, though trodden down be- 
neath we iron heels of a murderous aristocracy, and de- 
fhmed by a venal literature. The student of history must 
keep his own ground — he must never lose sight of his own 
personality and position, or he will indubitably become 
lost in a hero or age, and thus cease to be a student in 
becoming a prejudiced partisan. He will measure men and 
their acts not by the moral standard of to-day, but of the 
age in which they lived and were enacted, and thus history 
vnll become to him not the philosophical problem of an 
ever active humanity, lost in the mases of its deep and 
darkened fhll, but a chapter of mere interesthig events. 

The lift and adventures of Sir William Kirkaldy of 
Grange are just the life and adventures of a ruffian of the 
period of the Scottish Reformation, and present to the 
reader, in bolder relief and more particular detail than 
general history, a character faW of the most resolute fbol- 
hardinees and determined stubbornness in war, together 
with that lax morality in peace, which disg^raced the inhu- 
man Scottish nobility of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Kirkaldy is denominated the * pink of chivalry 
and soul of honour;' and yet, if he lived to-day, decent 
men would unhesitatingly call him an insolent bully and 
mean traitor. Afker reading his lifh, we are constrained 
to exclaim, alas ! for the poor people of that poor country 
which was subjected to the domination of titled ruffians, of 
which this man was inoontestibly one of the most noble 
and true. We decry the imputation of the age producing 
bad men. The age is nothing but the reflection of meu's 
conduct The disgraces of history attach to men and not 
to ages, and all palUations of deeds done because of the 
times when they were done, arc inadmissible to an honest 
mind. The sixth century produced a Columbkill full of 
peace, and love, and benevolence, and learning; and the 
same age produced an Aiden, fierce, and bloody, and cruel ; 
but men followed the latter and darkness, because they 
loved not light and so their deeds were evil. 

Sir William Kirkaldy of Grange was bom in Fif^ and 
educated in the tenets of the reformed fiiith, by his fkther 
Sir James Kirkaldy, who was treasurer to King James V., 
and a man of blunt and fearless speech and carriage. 
Toung Kirkaldy, who was tall and well formed, was sent, 
like the generality of Scottish youths of name, to France 
fbr his education ; and there, like his countryman and con- 
temporary, the Admirable Cricbton, he was deemed one of 
the most accomplished and gallant knights of his age, bear- 
ing (M tlie palm firom all rivals in the tournaments of the 
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times, by his spirit and address. Wlien bat a youth he 
returned to his native country, and shortly afterwards en- . 
gAged in one of the most famous murders which is upon ' 
record in the annals of Sootland. On the 28th of May, 1546, ; 
Peter Carmichael, Norman Leslie, master of Rothes, John ! 
Leslie of Parkhill, Wi.liam Kirkaldy, and their retainers, 
burst into Cardinal Beaton's castle at St Andrews, where 
they assassinated him, and then held the castle against the 
forces of Moray of Guise and the Regent Arran for fifteen 
months. Upon the fall of the castle, the principal prisoners, 
among whom was John Knox, who had fled to this fortress 
from the pursuit of his implacable enemies, were sent into 
captivity in France. Kirkaldy and his compeers were eon- 
fined in the king's fortresses. The great reformer was con- 
strained to tug as a galley-slave for two years at the oar. 

The author of the life and adventures of Kirkaldy of 
Grange, more than once refers to John Knox in passages 
such as the following : — ' Knox was nearly two years in 
the degrading situation of a slave ; and it is not probable 
that the lash of the taskmaster increased his good will to- 
wards Popery, as it fidled to inspire him with that spirit 
of charity, forgiveness, and peace, which ought to be the 
chief characteristic of a Christian.' We accept this passage 
grateftilly, and acknowledge its appositeness and justice ; 
but it seems to us rather invidious to find the same author 
upholding as the pink of honour and chivalry, a man who 
kept np a private and traitorous correspondenoe with Eng- 
Uuid — who, presuming upon his skill in arms and strengUi 
of body, was always ready to crush his word down a man's 
throat with his gauntlet, and who was the suborner and 
defender of assassins. John Knox was vehement* and was 
at times impelled to say and do most unchristian things ; 
but he was more consistent and heroic than Kirkaldy of 
Grange, or any other man of his day, and the lusts that 
warred in the members of his fierce unprincipled intriguing 
contemporaries did not defile him. The prisoners bdng 
liberated, and having returned to Scotland, were soon once 
more into the vortex of political intrigue and battle ; and, 
at last, upon the formation of the party of the Congrega- 
tion, Kirkaldy was recognised as a bulwark and pillar of 
the new faith. He had sold his sword to the service of 
France, after his liberation from durance vile, and had dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars of the league as a leader of 
light horsemen ; and, upon his return to Scotland, he had 
lent himself privately to the uitrigues of England, so that 
he was not only esteemed as a military, bat political, chief 
by soldiers and politicians. The animosity of parties, the 
cupidity of the aristocracy, and the oppressive tyranny of 
the Scottish rulers, accelerated that awful period of our 
nation's history, the deeds of which are, perhaps, one of 
the most disgraceful records on the book of time — a period 
of awftil suffering, and contention, and bigotry. This au- 
thor, however, in his charges of fanaticism against the re- 
formers of this era, seems to forget that a more dangerous 
fknatioism than their's provoked it — the fitnaticism of in- 
ertia—the sacerdotal fiuiatadsm of satisfaction and spi- 
ritual bondage, which evoked an energy and vehemence 
which were nobler, better, and more beneficial fSur to society, 
than even the stately piles and works of art, the ruin of 
which we deplore as much as he can do, but which we 
would not for a moment weigh in the balance with the 
vital spirit of progress. The party of the Congregation, 
whatever might be the motives of those constituting it, had 
the common excuse of patriotism for its operations, while 
the procedure of Mary of Guise, the queen regent, was cha- 
racterised by glaring breaches of &ith and acts of tyranny. 

' Sir William Kirkaldy served with the army of the Con- 
gregation during all its operations in the field, until the 
end of the war, when the death of Mary of Guise, and the 
final establishment of the Reformation, brought peace to 
the land for a time. His name appears continually in all 
the annals of the period; and Knox says that he encoun- 
tered and escaped many dangers. He fought bravely in 
defence of Fife, his native shire; and from the moment 
those French troops first arrived in aid of the Popish fac- 
tion, and for the purpose of reducing Scotland to a pro- 
vince, * no man stood firmer to the interests of his oountty 



than Kirkaldy ; and in the first encounter he is mod to 
have slain the first man with his own hand.' ' 

History is, perhaps, the most instmotive branch of study, 
but it is most important that the student guard timfietf 
against the leanings of historians. We have riiowa hsjm 
broadly and unreservedly the author of Kirkaldy's life and 
adventures condemns the bold and fiery s|nrit of Ksex: 
behold how he palliates his hero : ' I would ghMllj ha«« 
passed over such intriguing, which some readers vaj 
consider a blot on his fiur fiune; but be it remenbered, 
that though his correspondence with the English oouit wis 
chuidestine, and strictly oontrary to the law of the land, 
he was steadily adhering to the popular cause when, by 
doing so, he strengthened Protestantism, and fiurthered tii^ 
projects of the party.' Inspired with a fierce and inpla- 
cable hatred towards Bothwell, and believing that Maiy, 
queen of Scots, had lent herself to the death of Danky, and 
the ftirtheranoe of the Duke of Orkney's schemes of aialii- 
tion and crime, Kirkaldy had j<nned what was teroted the 
king's ihction, and had contributed more than any mm to 
the ruin of Mary's cause. He had retuned, however, a 
name for something like manhood, and Mary r espec te d 
him, even although he bore arms against her. 

It was Kirkaldy, who, at Carb«rry Hill, aooeptod the 
gage of Bothwell ; and, upon the prohibitfon of the oorabal 
by Mary, it was he who led the horsemen of the kin^ 
party to the foot of the hill, when the queen was in a &- 
traoted state of mind, and anxious to evite the shedding of 
blood. * In this time of distress she was atiraoted by the 
band of horse at the foot of the hill, and, asking her at 
tendants who led them, was answered, * Sir William Kirk- 
aldy of the Grange.' At that moment she was weepinf 
bitterly. Entertaining the highest respect for tiie worth 
and vidour of Kirkaldy, whom she knew to be incapable 
of violating his plighted word, she sent the Laird of Onnis> 
ton to request he would speak with her. Grange^ not an- 
ticipating any danger, attended only by a geottemaii, 
spurred his charger up the hill of Carberry, and dismomrt- 
^& ^preached the queen, who was seated on s stone, 
with Bothwell near her. Mary was then foumand-tweoty, 
and in the full bloom of her beauty. Nature had formed 
this fhir bemg for love rather than for governing a natiao 
of lawless barons and unscrupulous serfr, who possessed 
all the headlong valour of the age of chivalry, without the 
gentle courtesy which distinguished it Her dark-grey eyes 
admirably expressed the softness and vivacity of Imt di^o- 
sition, as her fUlI poutmg lips and dimpled chin did arch- 
ness and wit, and her pure open brow intelUgmce uid 
candour. One moment her eyes were langnid, aad the 
next they were ftill of fire : the brightness of her oomplezies 
was dazzling, and her hair was of the most beautiful vnbunt 
Her taste in dressing lent additional histre to her oharsu : 
she rodeinth courage and danced with grace ; which, with 
her love of Parisian gaiety, formed the uUUtut TbmU of 
horror and abomination in the nostrils of Knox and his 
intolerant compatriots. Bat Mary could read Yirgil aad 
Livy with Buchanan, when such high-bom ruffians as Olea- 
caim could scarcely sign their names : in short, the name 
of Mary Stuarc summons at once to the mind all Uiat the 
greatest enthusiast can imagine of misfortune, of beanty, 
and romance. Kirkaldy knelt respeotAiUy before hnr. 
Tall, strong, sheathed in the complete armour of a luii^t, 
this courtly soldier, firom his bearing and aspect, was k 
prepossessing as the ^fted being he saluted. The qineei 
addressed him calmly, and bade him remember, * that 
there were punishments in another worid to be inflicted 
upon the rebellious in this ; that all h<mourab)e meii wcnld 
look upon avenging King Henry's murder as a peer pre- 
tence for the confoderates taking arms, as they thenMelvfi 
had voted the Duke of Orkney innocent of that criaM, sod, 
by their recommendation, had brought about that ubmb 
which, by force of arms, they now sought to disannul' 'Bo 
man can bear a greater affection for yofur royal pen« 
than I,' replied Kirkaldy with ardour and frankness; *ail 
those lords with witom I am engaged, and whose sMasares ; 
I have espoused, as being, in my opinion, moet.«onaiii«t ! 
with the strict rules of duty aod honour, are the *-^ 
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ta\ subjects of your grtoe, and have only taken np arms 
for your sernoe and safety. You are now in the hands of 
daagaroQs enemies — ^men of wicked lires, whose very breath 
iafeots yoiu* reputation — men whose adnces hare mined 
your authority and aUenatod the affection of your subjects. 
If gniUy^ the Duke of Orkn^ is unworthy the honour of 
being your husband ; if innocent, he may with safety sub- 
mit to a new triaL For myseli; and those with whom I 
am in arms, I can assert that nothing is designed by us but 
Um re-establishment of order and good goyemment, on that 
footing which has been handed down to us by our ances- 
tors.' He added much more concerning Both well's crimes, 
aod the cruelty with whicii he had diTorced his countess, 
the accomplished Lady Jane Gordon, to whom he had been 
m«rried only six months before. The handsome but rin- 
dicdTe earl, who daring the conference had been an anxious 
listener, enraged by the boldness and fireedom of Kirkaldy, 
secretly desired one of his harquebussiers to shoot him. 
The assassin was in the act of deliberately leTelling hiH 
long-barrelled weapon at the unsuspecting knight, who was 
yet kneeling before Mary, when she observed the act. 
Starting, she uttered a scream, and throwing herself before 
the harquebuss, exclaimed to Bothwell, that surely he 
would no^ disgrace her so fer as to marder one to whom 
she had (uromised protection. What notice Eirkaldy took 
of this intended outrage, Mdrille, who records it» does not 
say : but, in no way daunted, he continued to urge, that if 
ever Mary expected to enjoy the confidence of her subjects, 
she must instantly abandon Bothwell, who, being charged 
with regicide^ would be allowed to leave the field until the 
cause were tried in a dril court; and that if Mary would 
come over to the troops of the confederates, they would 
from that moment again i»ehn(nDl€dg6 and obey her as their > 
sovereign. Finding herself deserted by her friends, fearful 
of war and anxious for peace, expecting to be generously 
and kindly received on the pledged word of the gallant en- 
voy, the queen (whose confidence and good nature appear 
at thnes to have bordered on girlish simplicity) revlily 
agreed to perform what Kirkaldy proposed. Delighted 
wi(h her answer, he repaired to the confederate but>ns, 
who ratified his stipulations. Galloping back, he commu- 
nicated their resolution to the queen, and taking Bothwell 
by the hand, with soldier-like frankness advised him to 
depart^ promising that he wonld neither be opposed nor 
followed. Overwhelmed for a moment with remorse and 
disappointment, perhaps by despair, the unfortunate noble 
toroed his eyes for the last time to gaze on that beautiful 
queen, whose hand he had committed so many daring 
crimes, and risked so many dangers, to obtain. Bidding 
her a sad adieu, he rode down the 1^11 with a few attendants, 
learing Mary, feme, a throne, and hope behind him. Un- 
worthy as he was, his ultimate fete cannot be contemplated 
viihoat pity. Although lord of so many noble castles and 
estates, beir of so many sounding titles and magnificent 
heritages, the representative of the long line of the Hep- 
burns of Hailes, from that hour he was an outcast : — 

* A fiurltlTe ainonff his own, 
l>ii(nil8ed, deserted, desolate— 
A weed upon the torrent tlirown— 
A Cuin ainonf? the sons of men— 
A pirate on the ocean— then 
A Scdndlnavlan captive fetter'd 
To die umid the dongeou's gloom !' * 

The violation of Ktrkaldy's pledge followed hn mediately 
upon this act of womanly confidence, and Lochleveu be- 
came her home instead of Holyrood. Kirkaldy was oon- 
sentmg unto these things, and it was only in bvter years 
that he forsook the ostensible cause of James, and became a 
partisan of his unfortunate mother. The Laird of Orange 
was less actuated by base personal motives towards Mary, 
and less inspired with cupidity towards the lands of the 
Churdi, than any of his compatriots in the Scottish civil 
wart. It was he who hunted Bothwell from the Orkneys, 
and destroyed his piratical fleet It was he who was the 
Halbert Oiendinning of the battle of Langside, who mainly 
emtrihuted to the overthrow of the queen, who, it is said, ' 
he believed to have clung to Bothwell with a fetal perti- 1 
nadty; bnt still these personal services were not given to \ 



the cause he espoused, from a desire to enrich himself, but 
from a wish to punish what, in his crude morality, he 
esteemed to be dishonourable. * As a reward for his im- 
portant senrices, on the 5th September Kirkaldy was ap- 
pointed governor and captain of the castle of Edinburgh — 
a fortress every way of the first rank in the kingdom. Sir 
James Balfour of Pittendreich had received that office from 
his patron Bothwell, and until the battle of Longside had 
retained it in his hands ; but for a sum of money, and a 
gift of the Augnstinian priory of Pittenweem, and on Kirk- 
aldy pledging his word for his safety, he gave up the for- 
tress with its stores to the regent. Kirkaldy with his 
family immediately repaired to the important stronghold, 
where they continued to reside during the remainder of 
his troubled career. Strong at all times from its lofty 
situation, the castle of Edinburgh, by the height of its 
towers and number of its cannon, was fully a place of as 
great strength in the days of Kirkaldy as it is now. The 
non-military compilers of topographical accounts are very 
careful to inform their readers that, before the invention 
of gunpowder, this castle was impregnable, but forget to 
add that, by all tacticians it has bei^n considered still more 
so since Friar Bacon's notable discovery. Perched on the 
western rock, which, by a precipice nearly three humlred 
feet high, terminates the ridge of the ancient city, the walls 
of that magnificent fortress rise from steep and abrupt pre- 
cipices of black whinstone, perpendicular in many places, 
and inaccessible on all, save where, to the eastward, a nar- 
row bank or passage, cut through by a deep fosse, commu- 
nicates, by a drawbridge, with the town below. In the 
days of Kirkaldy, as now, strong batteries of cannon 
frowned over this only approach ; but the grand features 
of the fortress were markedly diflfereuL Instead of square 
barracks and storehouses of homely aspect, a series of tall 
towers or basteKhofUses— each like the fortlet of a lesser 
baron — ^reared up their lofty outlines fh)m every angle of 
the jagged cliffs ; massive battlements crowned, and strong 
curtain-walls connected them. On the highest part of the 
rock stood, and yet stands, the square tower where Mary 
of Guise died, James VI. was bom, and where the regalia 
have been kept for ajres. On the north a massive pile, 
called David's Tower, built by the second monarch of that 
name, and containing a spacious hall, rose to the height of 
more than forty fhet above the precipice, which threw its 
shadows on the loch two hundred feet below. Another, 
named from Wallace, stood nearer to the city ; and where 
now the formidable half- moon rears up its time-worn front, 
two high embattled walls, bristling with double tiers of 
ordnance, flanked on the north by the round tower of the 
Constable, fifty feet high, and on the south by a square 
gigantic peel, opposed their faces to the city. The soldiers 
of the garrison occupied the peel, the foundations of which 
are yet visible. Below it lay the entrance, with its port- 
cullis and gates, to which a flight of forty steps ascended. 
The other towers were St Margaret's, closed by a ponder- 
ous gate of iron, the kitchen tower, the laich-munition 
house, the armourer's forgo, the bakehouse, brewery, and 
guuhouse, at the gable of which swung a sonorous copper 
bell, for calling the watches and alarming the garrison. 
Between the fortress and the city lay a strong round ram- 
part, called the Spur, and another, named the Well-house 
tower, defended a narrow path which led to Cuthbert's 
Well. The castle then contained a great hail, a p^ilace, the 
regalia, a church and an oratory, endowed by St Margaret, 
who, five hundred years before, expired in a room which 
tradition still named * the blessed Margaret's chamber.* ' 

The jealousy, ambition, and intrigues of Murray, Mor- 
ton, and their faction, eventually led to the disruption of 
their relations with Maitland of Lethiugton, and the incar- 
ceration of the same upon a charge of participation in 
Damley's murder. His friend. Kirkaldy, forcibly rescued 
the cunning chtmcellor from prison, and bore him to the 
cjistle of Edinburgh, where he wjw in the meantime safe 
from the enmity of the regent and his ciiba!. The jtalousy 
produced by this act, and the severities of Murray, coupled 
witli the eloquence of Lethiugton, so» u widened the breach 
between the Laird of Grange and bis quondam friends, 
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until, at hst, the governor of Ediobargfa Castle, after the 
roj^fijt's murd*r. hoi-red the bnimer itf Qaeeu Mary, de- 
cl ired the forced dned of abdication, extorted by the bmtsl 
Linie.^aj as no abiic^rion, and defiiKl Monon and all Ihe 
lordd of the old confederacy. 

U gratifieii the imaginHtion and wonder of certain people 
to read ot doughty dt^eds of ohi chivalry, an 1 to see the 
Irani mated «*rene9 of the past burnished op lilce old coats 
of mail upon the paj;e of history. The hearts of some 
people swell with something like the ardoar of romance, as 
historiographers speak of braye knights, waving plumes, 
ijtout steeds, gay pennons, silken banners waiMsries, mar- 
tial air?, and nil the gay paraphernalia of tournaments and 
campaigns ; but let it be remembered, that always beneath 
the hoofs of the horses of war, and beneath the wheels of 
war-chariots, thousands of hearts were crushed, and that 
ruin and desolation marked tlie path of strife. * It is im- 
possible,' observcfii Tytler, * to conceive a more miserable 
spectacle than that presented at this moment by the Scoi- 
tixh capital : the country torn and desolated by the strug* 
gles of two exasperated fiictions, whose passions beoame 
every day more fierce and implacable, so that the very 
children fought under the name of king's and queen's men ; 
the capital in a state of siege, whilst the wretched dtiiens, 
placed between the fires of the castle and the oamp of the 
regent were competed to intermit their peaoefVil Ub mrs, 
and either to serte under the queen's biJiner, or to Join 
Lennox and have their property confiscated.' While the 
treacherous interposition of Elizabeth's ministry senred but 
to make matters worse, * fanaticism added her horrors to 
the war; and the Reformed clergy, by a reftisal to pray 
for the queen, inflamed the resentment of her fHends, and 
gave an example of rancour to the people.' All business 
was at an end, and all confidence between men had ceased ; 
the bells rang no more for public worship— they tolled 
only the signal to arms ; and the oeaseless din of the artil- 
lery thundered above the desolate capital fh>m the dawn 
to the sunset of each long summer day. Skirmishes and 
conflicts ensued daily, even hourly ; and the citizens soon 
learned, without emotion, to behold the dead and the dying 
'borne through tbcir guarded barriers. 

In these our days of ease and opulence, it is impossible 
to conceive the wretched state to which the lowlandcrs of 
Scotland were brought by the wars of those fierce (hctions 
jn every part of the country, but more especially around 
the capital. Prom the shores of the Forth to the shire 
A>{ Peebles, from the ramparto of Stirling to the peak of 
Boutra, the fertile Lothians were one vast arena of daily 
war and bloodshed: the castles and strongholds of earl, 
lord, and laird were taken, garrisoned, and retaken; while 
ihe surrounding villages were sacked, the 4inn-8teading8 
mined, growing com out down, destroyed, or trod to mire 
by the cavalry — the churches demolished, the land laid 
waste, ihe war-cry and the cannon-shot ringing on every 
passing breeze. * You would have seen,' reeords the 
•venerable Archbishop Spotttswood, * fiithers against their 
6on.<s sons against their fiithers, brothers fighting against 
•brothers, nigh kinsmen and others allied together, as 
.enemies seeking one the destraction of another. Every 
man, as his aflection led him, joined to one party or an- 
'Other. But the eondition of Edinburgh was, of all parts 
<3f the country, the most distressed. They that were of 
«quiet disposition and greatest substance were forced tofor- 
^iake their houses, which were rifled and abused, partly by 
ihe soldiers, and partly by necessitous people, who made 
|}mfit of the present calamities.' 

The atrocious and inhuman butcheries, called thePonglas 
wars, continued to rage and distract our poor country with- 
out intermission and without mercy. * No pen can ade- 
quately describe the miseries endured by the peaoeAil por- 
tion of the citizens during the storm of civil war which 
raged around them ; and the peculiar spirit of tbo time is 
evinced by the fiftct of a dmmmer being sent *jo Leith, chal- l 
lenging fifty men from that town to meet and fight an I 
equal number from the capital — a defiance never answered. 
Kirkaldy's soldiers made terrible havoc on the estates of 



being introduceil by Morton, were named * the Dnup^ 
wars' — scent's of death and horror, in whioh buth pank« 
were so lost to the principles of humaaity and the la»s tf 
honour, that they appear to hav«* become injiane^ k ««• 
not in the field alone that their implacable vengieaiice «■» 
displayed ; but fur two months, after every eagagereem 
both parUes hanged their prisoners without regard u 
mercy, age, rank, or justioe. Morton strung up hk hjf 
fifties on a gigantic gsUowi^ at the Gallowlee, mitlway be 
tween Leith and the city ; and the Inyalistd invariablj da 
played an equal number on a gibbet which reared ir« 
ghastly outline on the Csstlehill, in riew of the regew.\ 
camp. Meanwhile ihe distresses of the hapless athtof 
increased. During the sorerities of an inclement winter, 
the poor were driven fhim its olosed and hostile gates 
where the pike glittered and the cannon ever frowQe>l; 
the houses of foes and fugitives wove demolished, and their 
elaborate ftx>nts of omamental oak toni down and sold for 
ftiel at an exorbitant price ; a stona-weight of wood wu 
bartered for a peck of meal ; the arts of peace mete ntterl} 
abandoned ; in the city and around it, the Sabbath bell m^ 
heard no more, or rang only the call to $rmB ; the 6eU» 
lay untilled, while the plough rusted in the graas-growi 
fhrrow ; the farm-horse was bestrode by the mailed tcoo^ec^ 
or yoked to the ulanking oulverin. The surrounding h^ 
lets and villages had all been given to the flames, sod 
women and children fled from the bloody hearths whe«« 
fiithers and husbands had perished beaec^ the swofd ^ 
the destrover — if not dragged awav to the wheel, the rack, 
or the gibbet The poor peasant who dared witii his slom 
to approach the desolate and unused market-pIaM^ ww 
branded with hot iron like a slavey or hanged ; and eves 
women, whom neoessity forced on the same perilous errand, 
were isourged, burned on both cheeks, and hai^ged or 
drowned. Men beard even tbe voice of the preacher and 
the word of God in fear and trembling ; for d^ly aod 
nightly the galloping troopers, llie booming cannon, and 
tbo volleying harquebusses, the clash of armoor, and the 
war-cry of Qod aid Qusai^i rai>g among the dark wjod^ 
and desolate streets of the oapitaf At one time a huodnd 
of its citiiens fled to Leith, but were driven hack with blove 
and opprobrium, threatened with the cord as spies and 
adherents of Mary, and retnmed to find the gates closed 
and their houses demolished. Such were the borron i4 
the Douglas wars, which (save tbs butcheiiM of Cumber- 
land) form (he blackest chapter in oar Scottish annaU.' 

The cause of the queen wbv)h had seemed at first to pros- 
per, at last became coneeatrated in Kirkaldy, and, $nal)y, 
her banner floated over nt other spot of Scottish groqad 
save the great dark rock of Edinburgh Castle; and there 
the Laird of Orange displayed that bifiunous omel^ aad 
obstinacy, which gave the roofii of many unoffending peopk 
to the flames, and their flesh to the hungry baoiju^ nl 
Morton's brutal oamp-foUowers. ' Two days after the 
escape of his brothw from Dalkeith, Kirkaldy resolved to 
make a sally into the dty. It was now the gloeaj month 
of February, and he chose a dark and stormy nighti wh«a 
a tempestuous wind was sweeping round the ru^ed oliffd 
of the ancient castle. Rushing forth in complete araioar 
at the head of a chosen band, he attacked the trenches of 
the regent, scoured them sword in hand, apd drofs the 
trench-guards down the Lawnmarket in disorder. After 
4hi^ ere he returned, to avenge himself on the oitixeos (or 
having deserted him, he ordered several thatched bousei 
to be fired — some in the steep imd narrow GasUe Wynd. 
and others Airther westward in the ancient barony of the 
Portsburgb. The thick dry thatch blazed like tinder in 
the stonny wind, which blew keenly from the westward 
and fimned the rising flames; a fearftil conflagration — oae 
which threatened the entire destruction of the capital-^ 
ensued. From the barrier of the West Port the fire nffA 
eastward, tht?ough all the dense alleys and wynds in s«s> 
cession, along the spacious and picturesque markei-plsoei 
past the lower Bow Port and the gloomy honsea of t^ 
knights of St John, until it reached the chapel of St Msf- 
daleneand Forrester's Wynd in the then &shionftble Ga*- 
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the oonflagration, and save their perishing property ; but 
the cftDDoneen of KirkaMy, guided by the light of twenty 
blazing streets, poured the bullets of their sakers, falcons, 
and oulTerins on the soene of conflagration, three hundred 
feetbelew. The utmost exertions of the people were thus 
Tendered completely abortive ; many were slain, and in the 
hearts of the net, a hatred was kindled against the aggres- 
sor which even Iris uhimate fkte did not appease. 

* On the 8th of March, Morton was joined by a hundred 
English pioneers. On the 11th they broke ground in 
Castlehill Street, and threw up a sconce or ^ttery, on 
wluch they worked for four consecutiTe days, exposed to a 
constant fire poured on them by the besieged from the lofty 
easton curtain. They endureid considerable loss until the 
night of the 16th, when Kirkaldy made a sally at the head 
of a small party, and, again scouring the trenches with 
sword and pike, routed the pioneers, and destroyed the 
friuts of their labour. For three days his cannon continued 
pouring death and destruction on the mtj — sweeping the 
cross wynds and raking the length of the High Street — 
beating down rooA and gables, and oTerthrowing those 
heavy projections of timber, and ponderous stalks of dark 
old chimneys, whidi have always formed the most striking 
ftaturee of the andent city. On the 18th he compelled the 
blocka(fing troops to agree to a thirteen days' truce.* 

The demoniacal skill of Morton and Drury finally overw 
came the endurance and obstinacy of Kirluildy, and he 
was at last constrained to yield l^nself to his implacable 
foe the Earl of Morton. Tears, entreaties, bribes, offers of 
lerrice fuad submission, could not move the vindictive and 
eroel regent to spare his old comrade. He obtained his 
eondemnataon, and be commanded his execution. Kirkaldy 
was attended in his last moments by David Lindesay, 
minister of Leith, who carried his last appeal to the regent, 
and bore back the final answer to the Laird of Orange. 

* Then, Master David,' replied Kirkaldy firmly, * for the 
love of (Jurist, and the memory of our old friendship^ do 
not leave me now!' 

Immediately afterwards, with his brother Sir James and 
the two burgesses, he was bound wiUi cords and brought 
forth from the palace. They were placed upon conspicuous 
hardies, as spectacles to the dense concourse which thronged 
the Abbey Close, and thus were slowly drawn backwards 
up that long and steep street called the Oanongate. The 
pious Lind^y remained in the hurdle of Kirkaldy, who 
listened to his earnest exhortations and discourse with deep 
attention, and acknowledged the value of his nnnistrations 
with anoere gratitude. Oilderwood and others give brief 
bat graphic notices of his last moments on the scaffold. 
Through streets crowded to excess by soowling and vindio> 
tive dtixens, by railing churchmen and pitying loyalists, 
he was drawn to the ancient market-cross, surrounded by 
the mailed soldiers of Morton. When the bright sunset of 
the summer evening streamed from the westward, down 
the crowded and picturesque vista of that noble and lofty 
street) and * when he saw the day fidre and the sunne 
sbyoiog cleere* on the vast gothio fo<^e of St Oiles, the 
high (kntastic gable of the old Tolbooth, grisly with the 
bleaching skulls of traitors, and the grim arm of the fiital 
gibbet, vrith its cords dangling near the tall octagon column 
and carved battlements of the cross, * thm his countenance 
ohaaged,' and so markedly, that Lindesay asked why. 

* In faith. Master David,' he replied, * now I well per- 
oeive that Master Knox was a true servant of God, and 
that his warning is about to be accomplished. Repeat onto 
me his last words.' The minister then rehearsed Knox's 
prediction, which was in every man's mouth, and in all 
men's memory. * The soul of that man,' Knox said, * is 
dear to me— I would fain have saved him ; but he shall be 
dragged forth and hanged in the fiace of the &un ! ' Lindesay 
Mided, that Knox had been * earnest with God for Atm— was 
wrry for that which should befal his bodie, for the love he 
bore him; but was assured there was mercy for his soule.' 

* May his words prove true ! * rejoined Kirkaldy, fer- | 
nntly^ and requested Lindesay to repeat them over to him 
onoB more. Knox had been one of his oldest and earliest 
IHends^ and now the strong spirit of the stately soldier 



was so subdued, that he shed tears while Lindesay spoke. 
He expressed regret for the answer he had sent to Knox's 
friendly message, and added, with hunulity, that he was 
sincerely penitent for any sins of which he had unwittingly 
been guilty. To the last he expressed the most devoted 
and unshaken attachment to his country and its unhappy 
queen. John Durie, another clergyman of Leitli, attended 
him on the scaffold. 

* Master David,' sud he irith an unaltered manner, as 
Lindesay was about to descend from the fktal platform, < I 
hope that, after men shall think J am dead and gone, I shall 
give them a token of assurance of mercy to my soul, accord- 
ing to the words of Knox, that man of God.' The ministers 
retired. Exactly at four in the afternoon, he was thrust 
off the ladder by which he had ascended the scaffold. 

* The sun being about the north-west corner of the steeple 
(of St Giles),' continues the superstitious Oalderwood, ' as 
he was han^ng, his face was set towards the east, but within 
a prettie space, turned about to the west o^otiMt theiunn&, 
and so remained ; at which time Mr David marked him — 
when all supposed he was dead — to lift up his hands, which 
were bound before him, and to lay them down again soft- 
lie, which moved him with exclamatioune to glorifie God 
before the people I ' Then the people cried aloud that the 
prophecy of Knox was ftilfilled. 

Thus died Kirkaldy of Grange, and thus closed the last 
chapter of Mary's history in poor, torn, lacerated, bleed- 
ing, debased, demoralised Scotland. 



Original ^oetrg. 

THE UNIVERSAL CRY. 
What Is the qiiesttoii of each generation? 

A load, united, and continooiu cry, 
Echc'd from ihore to ihore by age and nation— 

The mighty question of humanity ? 
What says our deepest heart's onalter'd yearning ? 

What say oar proudest hopes when soaring high? 
What say our aspirations brightest burning? 

What says the lonely bosom's saddest sigh ? 
What say the many who have fought and periah'd 

For some great truth or onaekoowledged right ? 
What say the loves which fondest hearts hare cherish'd? 

What say those visions which ne'er saw the light? 
What say those thoughts, unqteakable, unspoken ? 

What says the spirit's dumb, deep agony. 
To break the secret that remains unbroken, 

And read its nature and its destiny ? 
Ohl by these thoughts, these hopes, this qteechlass foeUag; 

This universal, vaguely-utter'd cry. 
Which calls upon a power itself revealing 

In that one sentence * Immortality.* 
By birth, by life, by death, by separation— 

From all we are— by that deep mystery 
Which folds around us since our first creatkm— 

By all that we have been or sre to be- 
By cruelty, injustice, and oppression — 

By all the fearftd wrongs of mac to man. 
That cry from earth to heaven, without remission, 

Through time's unnoticed, unrecorded spazi— 
By ail man's virtues, crimes, his Joys, his sorrow. 

His wisdom, and his works, his weakness, might, 
Telling of a dark eve, which a to-morrow 

Can only, by its waking, bring to light- 
By our dim horror of annihilation— 

And by the struggles of our spirit-strife— 
We call on God to be our Revelatkm— 

To be our ' Resurrection ' and oor * Life.* Juua Sojucxb. 



THE FRENCH IN ALGERIA. 

Wa have more than once alluded to the character of 
French dominion in this African colony, and we have on- 
hesitatingly protested against the deeds done there in the 
name of civilisation, being regarded as the work of Chris- 
tians. A recent work, by Mr Dawson Borrer, who waa 
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well qaalified to judge both from his capacity and oppor- 
tuDities for observation, has, if possible, deepeDed our 
horror of the spirit which reiji^s over Algeria. The de- 
moniac razzias, which caused the heart of universal Europe 
to shudder, were undertaken by Marshal Bugeaud, even 
against the will of the home-politicians, and prosecuted 
with a fiendishness which can scarcely be paralleled. The 
marshal, on one of these occasions of invasion, began his 
march to the country of the Kabailes, and, as he departed 
on his mission of destruction, the poor famished Arab vic- 
tims of war came forth to seek some means of life. 

' About three p.m. the marshal arrived, and, the troops 
from Blid& having already joined, the column was soon once 
more «r» route. No sooner did the cavalry begin to move 
off than numerous Arabs came on the ground to scrape 
np with infinite care snch com as might have been left 
by the horses. It was astonishing to see the patience 
with which these poor wretches picked out, grain by gr^in, 
the barley from amongst the trampled herbage. One old 
grey-headed son of the prophet, with the assistance of an 
aged hag, had collected in bis bumoose at least a gallon ; 
and, perceiving that I regarded his gleanings with an eye 
of curiosity, ejaculated 'Mackash mangeria,' l>y which he 
meant to inform me that he had nothing to eat. The 
fact is, that the last harvest was very scanty, the locusts 
having * eaten up the land ; ' and this, combined with the 
miserable state they are reduced to by war and by the in- 

J'ustice of the French administration with regard to them, 
las rendered even a grain of corn valuable in their eyes. 
Many of these blighted beings, who descend like vultures 
to glean what may have been left by the horses of a pass- 
ing troop of cavalry, were once proprietors, perhaps, of 
that very soil upon which they now gather the busks with 
fear and trembling. Many of them are members of tribes 
that have not only bowed to, bat fbugfat for, their invaders, 
who, in retom, have deprived them of their lands, in 
many instances without indemnity ; reducing them thus 
to utter starvation, or forcing them to retire to more re- 
mote parts, where the arms of the * Christian civilisers of 
North Africa' do not yet prevail.' 

Driven before the merciless invaders, tlie Moslem moun- 
taineers disputed every foot of ground, bat fought with less 
success and even less ferocity than their OhrisHan foes : 

• Still advancing by extremely nigged tracks, the rocks 
in some places forming perfect mountain-stairs, with deq> 
ravines on one hand or the other, we came within sight 
of three villages lying close together, overlooked by a 
fourth in the background, crowning the very summit of 
an extremely lofty monnt — a spor in fact of a range of 
heights behind it, but presenting on our side a conical face 
of most difficult access, up which an Arab track, winding 
like a cork-screw, might be discerned, alive with nume- 
rous fugitives toiling towards the summit with slow and 
difficult steps. Several towers in the neighbourhood of 
these villages were garrisoned with enraged mountaineers, 
thirsting for vengeance, but aware that their only hope 
lay in the commanding stronghold above mentioned. 
Continual puffs of smoke issued A'om the towers, and bul- 
lets rattled about us. It was but a dying struggle ! The 
villages in the foreground were soon gained, the troops 
advancing au pas de course^ as well as the nature of the 
country would permit. For the cavalry it was difficult 
enough, the slopes about these mountain homes being 
divided into plots by low walls of loose rocks thrown 
tog:etber. Dashing the spurs into our horses* flanks, up- 
ward we drove, however, at a heavy gallop, every man 
following according to the ability of bis steed. Some 
cleared the rocky divisions ; some floundered over them ; 
others bit the dust, horse and rider, but always on the 
right side. More than one thick-pated trooper will long 
remember how he tried the mettle of the rock with his 
skull that day. It was a hard ride, but an exdtins one. 
The villnges were all surrounded v^ith walls of about twelve 
feet in height, and composed of stones cemented together 
with mod mingled with chopped straw, a strong fence of 
thorny bushes crowning them, and impenetrable hedges 
of the prick 1 . -pear growing along thei r base. The inhabi- 



tants fired chiefly from the loop-holes pierced in tbwe 
walls and In the walls of the bouses. Upon the terrant 
of the latter also might be seen picturesque gronps d 
gaunt warriors, their flowing bamooses tlurown back ■ 
they handled with activity Uieir long gnos. In oce of 
these last villages some half-dozen of them boldly reaialD- 
ed, after the great body of their comrades had fled, in i 
large square building commanding the entrance of the 
village on the side we approached, and kept up a detemuoe^ 
fire at bautportant. It was all to no avul, however ; tk 
narrow streets were soon crowded with French troops, n- 
vishing, massacreing, and plundering on all sides. Ndtber 
sex nor age was regarded ; the sword fell upon all alike. 
From one house bloodstained soldiers, laden with spoH, 
passed forth as I entered it Upon the floor of one of 
the chambers lay a little girl of twelve or fourteen yean 
of age ; there she lay, weltering in gore and in the agooM 
of death : an accursed ruflian thrust his bayonet into Ler. 
God will requite him. In another a wrinkled M woomo 
sat crouched upon the matting, rapidly muttering, hi the 
agony of fear, prayers to AUaJb, with a trembling toi^. 
A pretty child, of six or seven years old, laden with silTff 
and coral ornaments, clung to her side, her eyes strevc- 
ing with tears as she clasped her aged mother's arm. Tbe 
soldiery, mad with blood and rage, were nigh at haod. 
I seised the fair child : a moment was left to force her 
into a dark recess at the far end of the building ; soiae 
ragged matting thrown before it served to conceal ber; 
and whilst I was making signs to her mother to hold 
silence, soldiers rushed in ; some ransacked the habita- 
tion ; others pricked the old female with their bayoneta. 
' Soldiers, will you slay an aged woman P' — * No, naootieur/ 
said one fellow, < we will not kill her ; but her ValoaKes 
are concealed, and we must have them.' In nearly everj 
boose were jars of oil (for the Kabailes make, consume, 
and sell vast quantities), often six or seven feet in height, 
and ranged in rows around the chambers. Hdes behi; 
rapped in all these jars, the houses were soon flooded with 
oil, and streams of it were pouring down the very streets. 
When the soldiers had ransacked the dwellings, and 
smashed to atoms all that they could not carry off, or &i 
not think worth seizing as spoil, they heaped the remnsati 
and the mattings togeUier and fired them. As I was bastil; 
traversing the narrow streets to regun the outside of the 
village, dhguBted with the horrors 1 witnessed, flames bant 
forth on ail sides, and torrents of fire came swiftly gliding 
down the thoroughfares, for the flames had gained the 
oil. An instant I turned, the fearful doom of the po« 
concealed child and the decrepit mother flaskungonnif 
mind. It was too late ; who could distinguish the hoase 
amongst hundreds exactly similar P The fire was crackliDj^t 
blasiu^ with increased fury, and there was no time to lose. 
The way of the gateway was barred with roaring fiimeL 
Scrambling to the terrace of a low building, 1 threw mj- 
•elf over the wall. The unfortunate Kabisile child vas 
doubtless consumed with her aged parent. Bow nanj 
others may have shared her fate! ... All that vai 
not borne away by the spoilers was devoured by fire cr 
buried amidst the crashing ruins ; and then the hungiy 
flames, vomited forth from the burning habitations, gained 
the tall com growing around these villages, and, nunui^ 
swifUy on, wound about and consumed the scattered dive- 
trees overshadowing it Fire covered the face of tb« 
country, and the heavens were obscured with smoke.' 

We have often been told that soldiers are the mis^os- 
aries of eiviliaation, and that war is a means of spresdicf 
a knowledge of tlie true God. We shudder as we \istn 
to such opinions supported by practical arguments, like the 
one which we have just presented to our readers. War- 
riors never did for the spread of civilisation or Christiaoitj 
one tithe of the thousandth part that has been done wlthva 
the last twenty years by the British and A merican c'»nrfh<.s; 
and all the heroes of the sword put together, never i<i- 
ventured so much for the Lord's kingdom or corqcw(^ 
so many to his laws as has John Williams, Robert MoSfti, 
and Hope M. Waddel, three peaceful, hiunUie, butgloncai 
Christian missionaries of Britain. ^ ^ ^^ .^ ^ 
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THE DBBAMER8 QF DUNFEBMLINS. 

BT mAKOBS BKOWV. 

MoiT people are said to belieTe in waking dreams of some 
tecriptkio, and an did fldth it is, if philosophers can be 
trusted; hot one afanost as early was a belief in the dreams 
of nighty as oonTeying warnings and intimations ondiscofe- 
table bT the day-light wisdom of mortals. Erery scholar 
knows DOW widely this belief has been ditfbaed, and how 
many eonoboratiye tales ha^e floated down the cnrrsnt of 
histaMT. It is still the most popular remnant of the old 
world's ereed, especially among the class that» in military 
phrase, 'form the rear-goard* of the schoolmaster's march; 
the following instance of which is traditionally affirmed to 
haTe taken place about thirty yeara ago in the old burgh 
of Dunfermhne. 

At that period a ihmily of the order reforred to, named 
MKMbben, were the well-known, though by no means 
well-liked, inhabitants of the ground-flat of a house in the 
Ticinity ot the old abbey ohurdi, supposed to be scarce less 
antiquated than that Tenerable structure, and, Iflce it, long 
siiice superseded by one of modem erection. The dwelling 
of the M«Cribbens was like the kingdom described by the 
pr(^>het, * partly strong and partly broken.' It had escaped 
the great fire d 1624; and, after the ihshion of the houses 
then destroyed, consisted cf one substantial stone storey 
below, and two of timber above. The latter were uninha- 
bitable from the date of their occupation bv a fiunily of 
Hig^iland tinkers, who, some years before, had left the top 
flit in considerable arrears of rent, after supplying them- 
eehes so long and liberally with fhel fh>m the interior that 
the proprietor found the necessary repairs utterly beyond 
his finanoes, and resigned the timber part of the fobric at 
once to time and weather. There the rain pattered and the 
wind howled every succeeding winter, but be and his were 
tolerably sheltered by the first fioor, yet coaparatiTely 
Bonnd; fi>r the proprietor was none other than M*Cribben 
•eoior, who, with Ms wifo» three sons, and a dangfater-in- 
kw, occupied the lowest and safer division of the tenement 
As regarded the internal order of things, there were 
ame dieerless-looking apartments of different sins, dhni- 
ushmg to mere closets. The largest, in front, was the 
family workshop; every man in the household being a 
vbeelwrigbt. mlund it was a sort of general room, wMch 
served the MKMbbens for narlour, kitchen, and all; the 
rest were devoted to other ctomestic purposes, but none of 
tbem half f^imished, with the exception of three in the ex- 
treme rear, partitioned off to let as a separate habitation, 
when tenants could be found, and having an independent 
entrance firom a now forgotten dose. 

The li*€ribbens alone could tell how long that mansion 
bad been in the possession of their anoestora. None of 
their neighbours would believe that one of them had built 
it the year after Bannockbum; but the town records 
testified that a magistrate of the name had marched out of 
it in his robes to welcome Mary of Lorraine, and another 
had fled (h>m it in disguise immediately after the battle of 
Pitreavie. His descendants had returned, but the fomily 
tree was from that day a fiilling one— poorer and poorer 
erery goia^on had grown. Their history was a conti- 
nuation of getting down stairs in life, till the household of 
onr story stood almost on the last.steps of honest poverty. 
Bonest the M^Cribbens undoubtedly were ; sober, in the 
popnUr acceptation of the word, and laboriously indus- 
trious; their economy was proverbial, even among the 
prudent of their cUss in thi^ old Scottish burgh; vet it 
was equally notorious that none of the fondly ever had a 
&rthing. The charitable remarked on this subject that 
fortune went against them ; others said they had not the 
wajT of getting on ; and there was truth in both observa- 
tions. The M'Cribbens belonged to that description of 
people who might scrape a small fortune together if life 
were one unvarying routine of work and wages, without 
change or casualty, but could never take the by-way of 
<liffi<mlties or calculato against mischances. 

The fhther wras a large, spare, grave-looking man, on 
whom seventy quiet and temperate years had left no tokens 



but an extreme whiteness of the once bhick hair, and a 
sBght flteop in the tall figure. These were the only points 
of difference between him and his sons, who were all neariy 
in the middle stage of lifb. His wife also stronglv resembled 
him, but it was generally considered that the dame looked 
rather the sourest; and the character which the household 
received in their neighbourhood, besides that of penurious 
saving, was that the elder branches were habitually cross, 
and the younger perfiBOt firebrands in temper. There was 
one exception to the first rule, though he came more oom- 
pletely under the second ; Watty, the eldest son, was, Uke 
his parents, serious and surly; Willv, the youngest, was 
dull in everything but anger; but Adam, who occupied 
the central division, was at ones the lifo and scapegrace of 
the fhmily. Naturally of a social and ardent disposition, 
he had early found Us home disagreeable. The pubUo- 
house was then the only resource for a mechanic's leisure 
hours : thither accordingly Adam went, and, as an inevi- 
table ooQseqnenoe, contracted careless and intemperate 
habits, which rendered him neariy worthless^ in spite of 
the foot that he was the host workman in the house, and a 
general fovourlto on account of his readiness to oblige. 
The man had not yet sunk to the lowest depths of dissipa- 
tion; some remains of principle were still with him; and, 
besides, Adam was married. The second and by fhr in- 
fbrior woman in that cheerfhl domicile, Ussy Cameron, as 
Mrs MKMbben was in the habit of calling her, by way of 
indicating the ro<^ whenoe she was hewn, had been at 
good service In the town, and was the daughter of a small 
fhrmer in the vicinity . The girl had a stepmother at home^ 
but what induced her to become Ifrs M*Oribben was the 
subject of incessant wonder to her neighbours, and deter- 
mined wrath to her relations. The latter unanimously 
agreed that as she brewed she must drink, and none of 
them ever exchanged words with poor Lizxy after. The 
M*Oribbens oonsidered that Adam had degraded himself 
by the match, but th^ gave a sort of grumbling consent 
to her coming among them, especially as she brought a 
fbw pounds and dothes, and was known to be a most en- 
during and unselfish creature. The money and the olothes 
were long gone. By the wav, her mother-in-law had en- 
joyed the largest share of the latter, but the tender or 
simple nature that made such a choioe still remained with 
Liz^. She told the neighbours that Adam had been always 
kind to her— and perhaps he was, if keeping her in con- 
stant penury were any proof of it — literally obeyed the 
commands of Mrs M*Oribben, senior, acted as makl of all 
work to the eeUblishment, and sat up for his late return 
on Haturday night by the flickering embers, to which no 
additional coals were allowed under high penalties, saw 
him safo In bed, and repaired the week's wear while he 
slept, in hopes of coaxing him to attend the afternoon 
church on Sunday. Sometimes she succeeded in this at- 
tempt, for Adam was easy to be entreated, thon{^ he had 
grown selfish and hardened under the united operation of 
poverty and intemperance, and rather regardless of the 
careworn, childless woman, now that the times grew more 
trying. Their fhther had, with unwonted management, 
brought up all his sons to his own trade— the fhbrication 
and repair of spinning-wheels. Those engines of domestic 
industry had been particularly active in and about Dun- 
fermline since the manuflicture of linen napery was e8ta- 
blished there, but the introdoction of cotton and machinery 
had seriously affected their motion all over Britain, and of 
course diminished the profits of the wrights. This change 
was severely folt by the M'Oribbens, but they continued to 
toil away in the workshop, and generally in silence, from 
the earhest till the latest working hour, and it was sur- 
prising with how small an amount of hU>our they contrived 
to occupy the time; losses came upon them, profits de- 
creased, but still the thirst of the M'Cribbens^ days was 
the acquisition of money. Neither the parents nor their two 
unmarried sons ever spared to the necessity of others, or 
spent ou their own amusement a single fhustion; and when 
a small hoard had been thus collected, some heartless 
knave usually succeeded in borrowing ii from them under 
the promise of most exorbitant interest, which would have 
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mode them lend to any character, when, as a matter of 
course, they never receiTed either it or the principal. 
Adam, indeed, met with no sach losses; he couldn't be 
persuaded to save trifles, and large sums did not come in 
his way ; but his desire to get money was no less anxious 
than that of his brothers, and loudly was it expressed in 
the fits of repentance which occasionally visited him. 

It was late on the evening of a Saturday, which happened 
to be the last in December. The household had retired to 
rest in bad spirits and worse temper, for an unlucky weaver 
had that day decamped with thirty shillings of their col- 
lective stock, borrowed as usual at the rate of fifty per cent, 
lizzy sat alone, managing the waning fire to make it last, 
and keep warm the portion of porridge allowed for Adam's 
supper. She heard the abbey-clock strike eleven, but still 
her hu:iband didn't come. Lizzy had been up early that 
morning, and never had she felt so weary. Opposite her 
stood a long deal bench, worn smooth with years of usage, 
and, stretching herself upon it, she fell &st asleep in a few 
minutes. 

About an hour after, there was a creaking of the door, 
and Adam i<huflied in, looking considerably more downcast 
and less intoxicated than was his wont He missed Ldziy 
fh)m her place, but a look round the half-lighted apart- 
ment showed him where she still slept soundly on the bare 
bench. Something like inward compunction seemed to rise 
as his eye wandered from her emaciated face to the woman's 
clean but miserably patched gown. He laid his hand on 
her shoulder, and said, in a kindly tone, * Liny, dear, why 
don't ye gang to bed ?' 

* Is't you, Adam ?' said she, springing up half-fHghtened. 
« 'Deed is't,' responded Adam, making what he evidently 

knew to be a bootless search of his pockets. * But, Uzzy, 
a' my siller's gane; some blackguard has ta'en it frae me 
in John Todd's bar-room. Heeh, but it was fu' the night ! ' 
Lizzy was his comforter in all times of trouble, but a look 
of absolute desperation was her reply to that intelligence, 
as she thought hdw much dependence had been pla^ on 
that week's wages. * Weel, Adam,' said she, * it couldna 
hae happened at a waur time; but, oh, man! I had a 
dream on that form, that there was heaps o' siller hidden 
in this verra house, and I was gaun to get it just when you 
vaukened me.' 

* Whar was't, Lizzy T' cried Adam, loud enough to waken 
his mother in the next room, who forthwith issued orders 
for the pair to go to bed immediately ; but no explanation 
could poor Lizzy give regarding the whereabouts of * the 
siller,' except that it was in the house they occupied, and 
she was proceeding to find it when awoke by her husband. 

Adam wished for money, and Lizzy condoled with him 
on his mischance, till both fell asleep ; but when the shrill 
call of her mother-in-law broke in upon her slumbers next 
morning, the luckless wife again murmured that she was 
wakened just on the nick of ' findin' the siller.' 

That (&y was more dreary than ordinary with the 
M'Cribbens ; their mutual losses pressed heavily on their 
minds ; the wants which they occanioned were borne and 
grumbled over as other wants had been ; and the govern- 
ing dame, determining on still more strict economy, sent 
them early to bed, by way of saving coals. 

* What's that, Adam, dear?' cried Lizzy, starting up in 
the daybreak of Monday, as a loud, continuous knocking 
sounded fVom the outer door * They hae kept me fh>m 

I findin' that siller again !' Adam bestowed a curse on the 
applicant, but he thrust on some of his garments and pro- 
ceeded to the door. Scarce was it opened when a little old 
woman pushed in, almost bent over a staff, and wearing a 
thread-bare grey dufiie or old-fashioned cloak, which 
covered her fh>m head to foot 

* Isn't there rooms to let here!' said she, in a thin, im- 
patient voice. 

* A sort o' anee,' said Adam; * but it's Just ower early 
to see them, gudewife.' 

I "V^eel, I'm in a hurry,' replied the determined tenant, 
who had now made her way into the kitchen and taken 
unasked possession of a seat ; * sne if ye're no up, I'll e'en 
wait an' light my pipe. Dinna pit yersels about for me ; ' 



add she produced with extraordinary celerity the instru- 
ment mentioned, together with the primitive apparatus of 
tinder, flint, and steel. There she sat smoking till tke 
fiimily were all a^^tir, and there was sufficient li^t to 
examine that backward tenement The old woman tottered 
from room to room, examining each with the okoet carcfi^ 
attention ; but with the bedroom, though it was most out 
of repair, she seemed best satisfied, and looked roond upoi 
it as if entirely answering her expectations. Then cum 
half-an-hour's chaffering about the rent, which was at 
length settled at threepence-hali)»enny per week Icaa tfasa 
old M'Cribben was in the habit of asking, and the new 
tenant adjourned to send home her things, after infomung 
him that her name was Janet Robertson, that she lif«d 
alone, and was a native of Inverkeitbing. Her reasons 
for removing to Dunfermline were not precisely stated, 
nor were the M'Cribbens particular on that subject, beio^ 
rather in want of a lodger; but Lizzy, who, thuugfa tk« 
gentlest, was by no means the dullest of the ikmily, r^ 
marked that, on surveying the sleeping apartment she 
muttered to herself, ' It's just the place, an' Fll hae it a' to 
mysel' I ' 

By inquiries at an Inverkathmg carrier of Adan's 
acquaintance, they also learned that old Janet wr.s notable 
in her native town as an extremely fine spinner and a 
most inveterate miser— one of those solitary creatures ia 
an humble station, who, fh>m peculiar habits of gathering 
and parsimony throughout a long lif^ are supposed to be 
the owners of concealed and generally exaggerated wealth; 
besides, the carrier observed that her resolution rfgardinf 
the change of residence appeared to have been taken so'i- 
denly on Sunday morning; that she had questioned hoa 
about M'Cribben's house, the situation and appearance 
of which she described accurately, though the name of the 
owner was then unknown to her, and appeared delightHl 
when he mentioned that there were rooms in it to let 80 
were the M'Cribbens on hearing this tale, for it opened t 
distant prospect of money to their mental vision. The oM 
woman had no acknowledged relations ; death might find 
her in their mansion ; and by that changeless law which 
says to every mortal, Thou sbalt carry nothing hence, the 
savings of her years would remain within Uieir gra.<p. 
They were believed to be deposited in an old but verj 
strong chest, which, together with a spinning- wheel, a ret-l, 
and some flax, comprehended the sum total of Janet's 
visible property, and was removed the same day, not, as 
was said, without a tou^ remonstrance on the part of bfr 
Inverkeitbing landlady, who could not understand, to use 
her own words, * why the auld body wad gang to de« 
amang the wrights and weavers 0' Dunfermline. Janet 
was not particularly satis&ctory on the .point and iht-j 
parted with sundry observations more true than flattering 
on both sides, to the complete satisfaction of the M*Gribbeaii, 
who were for once in their lives all as obliging as Adam 
in forwarding her settlement among them. Some of the 
dame's arrangements, however, surprised them ; but \ht 
rich and childless of every class are allovred to have thdr 
peculiarities. The rooms which she occupied were aR 
dingy enough, but the bedroom, owing to a ^mall and very 
ill-situated window, was supplied with nothing but a sort 
of twilight It had once been wainscoted, but thank» to 
a former proprietor's destructive taste — by the way. a 
f^tent accompaniment of &lljng families — the wood- 
work was long ago removed, except fh)m one comer be> 
yond the bed, and quite darkened by a pnjecting fir^ 
place, yet in this recess Janet insisted on her chest beisg 
placed. Probably she deemed it the safest for her trensure. 
There her fkrthing candle was seen to glimmor more thia 
half the night, and there were sounds as if the old woiuafl 
had been at work with somethicg hard and henry. 

Our readers will believe that Janet was a well watched 
woman, but her door was fiist locked after night&ll, mA 
observers could only conclude that her attention was occo- 
pied by the chest Uzzy had been appointed her attend- 
ant and that patient soul remarked, that she made * a gse 
deal 0' dust aboot it' On the following daj, a nwghbour, 
whose window looked into the close, ezpres:&ed her sux- 
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5 rise St the quantity of rubbish she had aooidentallT seen 
anet casting out with her own hands long after micmig^t 

These small wonders were gradually forgotten as hor 
quiet days crept on ; they were mostly spent in solitary 
spinning, for Janet was silent, reseryed, and very dia- 
conraging to Tisiters ; but the M*€ribbens were aware how 
much of her nights was passed in that darkened comer. 
With them things went on rather worse than in the old 
ftfihion ; the small addition which old Janet's rent made to 
their income was more than counterbalanced by the de- 
cline of work, and Adam, whose late loss had rendered him 
reckless, now drank later on Saturday nights, and conld 
not be persuaded to go to church at all. Lizzy had much 
more drudgery to do ; but she had risen somewhat in the 
estimation of the household, as her dream concerning the 
nndiscoTered * siller ' was b^ general consent interpreted 
to signify Uie coming of their tenant — a reading in whidi, 
strange to say, she was the only unbelierer, though her 
vision nerer recurred after that event 

Thus the seasons wore on, and week after week, and 
month after month Janet remained with them, in spite of 
many great though ineffectual efforts made by other par- 
ties who had rooms to let, and could calculate on her de- 
cease. Mrs M'Cribben, senior, and her family, survived 
the winter's expense for coals, the summer's deamess of 
meal, and the all but total cessation of spinning-wheels in 
the harvest ; but another winter came to tnem with glorious 
promise, for Janet Robertson, the infirmities of whose age 
had lately increased in consequence of the damp and close- 
ness of the apartments in which she chose to live, was at 
leogth taken ill, and seemed in the &ir way of dying. 

It was wonderful how the old woman held out against 
the last enemy, and yet more so how she continued to re- 
sist the varie^ of recommendations and admonitions poor- 
ed on her by all who had the slightest acquaintance, touch- 
ing the matter of her wilL ' I hae nae will tae mak',' she 
would half shriek, casting a fHghtened glance from the 
adviser to the dark recess; 'I'm poor— I'm poor! Wha 
sud that I had siller T ' To do them justice, the M*Cribbens 
seened least anxious about her testament^ and, had their 
ueighbours not guessed the motive, they must have been 
astonished at their assiduous attention to the invalid. But 
Iwr illness outlasted the M-Cribbens' patience and policy, 
( xcept whatever remains of both, or it might be something 
belter, induced poor Lizzy to sit up with her when particu- 
larly sick and wakeful in long winter nights, and read the 
Bible to her on Sundays. 

It was after one of these long night's sittings, almost at 
the cloee of the year, when the dose of Janet's days seemed 
also approaching, that Lizzy was reading to her, by a feeble 
rushlight, that portion of Scripture which affirms the love 
of money to be the root of all evil. It had been uncon- 
'ciously selected, but an expression of strong and terrible 
coiiviction passed over the old woman's sharp withered 
face. With an appearance of sudden resiolution she partly 
raised herself and said, * Lizzy, what day o' the week^ 
iiiisT' 

' It's Saturday morning,' said Lizzy, who had just count- 
ed the chimes of four. 

* Weel,' continued Janet, * this night twalmonth I dream- 
ed ' 

'What?' said Lizzy, dropping the Bible, as a flash of 
mt-mory crossed her mind ; but something seemed to rush 
bick on Janet like a letuming wave. Was it the evil 
principle of her life taking great authority because its hour 
vas short? 

'■ Ah, naethin', naethin',' she groaned, sinking down in 
the bed. * It was a' my ain ; ' and that was the last speech 
of Janet Robertson. 

She remained motionless and breathing heavily from 
tliat hour till daybreak, when Mrs M'Cribben made her 
appearance to request, with unwonted consideration, that 
Lizzy would resign to her the post of watcher for death, 
•iilding she was ' no jist sure that Janet was sae near the 
'leeinV In this latter remark the lady spoke wide of the 
tnith, which happened to he that she believed the old wo- 
man's dis.*H)Iution very near, and neither she nor the fa- 



mily deemed Lizzy a proper sharer in the afterpiece they 
intended. To poor Luzy the offer was as welcome as want 
of sleep could make it, and Janet with all her other cares 
were soon forgotten on the hard low pallet Mrs M*Crib- 
ben took her place, but for some hours her prediction ap- 
peared to be verified. Janet continued to breathe hard 
and open her eyes at times. All the fhmily had come in 
succession to inquire for her death, but at three in the 
afternoon they gave the matter up in despair ; and the 
mother, unusad to watch in a sick room, and heartily tired 
of the office, leaned her head on the table, and dropped 
into a dose. 

Night had ikllen when the good woman woke. There 
was deep darkness in the chamber, and a silence which 
terrified her. She hurried out for a light Lizzy still 
slept; the old man, too, had gone to rest; but her sons 
were yet in the workshop. A candle soon showed her that 
the wished-for opportunity had at last arrived — Janet's 
anxieties and savings were over, and the corpse had beou 
long cold. 

* Is she dead?' said the three sons, in a whisper, press- 
ing in behind their mother, whose motions they had ob- 
served. 

* Ay, Adam,' said Mrs M^Cribben, addressing the most 
forward, * FU keep a' quiet ; mind, she keepit the key un- 
der the pillow.* 

In wild fear and haste, the dame stepped out, closing the 
door noiselessly, and the men proceeded to work. Adam 
seized the key as he had bec^ directed, Watty held the 
candle, and Willie was already bending over the chest 
* Move it, lads,' said Adam, as be turned the key, * an' let 
the lid &' back.' * It's gae licht,' said the brothers, gazing 
in, as Adam plunged his hands down through old clothes, 
bundles of yam, and shreds of every description. He was 
standing next the bed, and had come in contact with som»> 
thing hard and cold, when a rustling sound in that direc- 
tion made him turn involuntarily, and that act caused his 
brothers to look in the same direction. The next iuHtant 
the lid fell with a bang, and the three men rushed from 
the room. An explanation never was discovered, but 
Adam declared he nad seen the old woman sitting up in 
bed grinning horribly and shaking her skinny fist at them, 
while Watty and Willie affirmed they had seen her lie 
down again. It might have been that the imagination of 
the brothers had combined; but when their mother at 
length found courage to rouse Lizzy, and collect as many 
of &e neighbours as could be induced to asMst, her horror 
was if possible increased by finding the bedclothes partly 
flung off, and one of Janet's hands fttft clenched. The 
strangest part of the tale was that the chest contained no 
money whatever; but near the bottom lay a chisel and 
hammer, which Adam said had deceived him. Janet Ro- 
bertson was interred at the expense of the parish, and the 
day after, as nobody else cared to enter it Lizzy was sent to 
clean out the apartment In the course of her operations, 
seeing a quantity of dust behind the old chest, she drew 
it still farther from the wall and began to sweep vigorously, 
when accidentally striking the wainscot with her broom, 
one of the panels fell out, showing a square aperture, to which 
Lizzy lowered her light It was a hole in the wall about two 
feet deep, and within one of the floor. At the fitrther end of it„ 
stood a rusty iron box, closely fitted to the space. The lid 
bad been lately forced, and when Lizzy, with no small diffi- 
culty drew it out, she found it entirely filled with gold and 
silver coin of nearly every size and value. The upper layer, 
of about an inch in depth, belonged to her own times, but 
all below to the reign of the first Charles. The supposi* 
tion of the parish minister, to whom the whole story was 
imparted in the confidence of his sacred office, was, that 
the latter had been hidden there by some ancestor of the 
M'Cribbens at the period of Cromwell's invasion, and the 
former was old Janet's private deposit, which she had laid 
up with the discovered hoard. What intelligence had 
pointed it out to her neither the divine nor the MhCribbens 
conld ever determine, but Lizzy affirmed that it must have 
been a dream similar to her own, so frequently inter- 
rupted. In ri ■ ht of finding, she rebuned the greater part 
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of the money, recent occurrences haying made the fkmily 
onosually manageable by the gently prudent daaghter-in- 
law. Beyond the clergyman and some confidential neigh- 
bours, the tale was never allowed to be known till its 
circle was gradually widened in process of time, as the 
M*Oribbens became prosperous and even rich; but its 
different effects on the yarious members of the household 
were subjects of surprise and remark long after to the more 
serious part of the community. While Adam became at onoe 
sober, Uioughtfiil, and strictly pious in his conduct, Wattv 
and Willie grew irregular and something of the spend- 
Uirift. They emigrated to North America, as it was b&- 
lieyed, when their share of the spoil had been nearly ex- 
hausted, leaving the old pair to reside with Adam and 
lizzy, who was now a woman of much consideration, for 
Mrs M'Oribben oould never forget that * she had fimd the 
siller/ 



JUVENILE DEPRAVITY. 

That juvenile depravity prevails at the present day to a 
fearful extent must be painftilly apparent to every ob- 
servant and reflective mind. It is not confined to any one 
locality, or to any one condition in life ; but has overspread 
the whole fsMse of society, covering it everywhere with the 
most frightftil moral excrescences. It stalks abroad in all 
its hideous proportions, not merely under the thick cover 
of night, but even in the broad light of day, and before the 
eyes of all men. Who that is accustomed to visit our 
market-places and our marts of commeroe; who that is 
acquainted with the harbours of our seaport towns, or the 
' fkirs ' and * trysts ' of our rural districts ; who that has 
watched with inquisitive eye our colliery, and mining, and 
factory population ; who that has trod the * highways and 
byways of our large towns, or walked the streets of our 
cities when the light of the sun was withdrawn, and the 
devisers of mischief and the prowlers for prey were abroad ; 
who that has done this and is aoquainted with these things 
can need to be told that youthful vice and crime alarm- 
ingly abound, and that Uieir wretched victims may be 
counted by thousands and tens of thousands in every cor- 
ner of the land ? The newspapers of the day, our criminal 
courts, our jails, our numerous reformatory institutions, 
all bear testimony to the same melandholy bot 

It may be difficult, perhaps impossible, to ascertain pr&- 
cisely to what extent juvenile depravity exists in our 
country, and yet at the same time we may be able to pre- 
sent faicts and figures, which will enable us to give some- 
thing like a * rough guess ' at the real extent of the evil, 
and which at least will most abundantly prove that it does 
most fearfVilly and widely prevail. 

First, we shall state a few general fhcts upon the sub- 
ject ; and secondly, make a few calculations in regard to it 
First, then, we are to deal with general statistics. Dr 
Harris, in his * Christian Citizen,' says, that in the metro- 
polis of our nation there are * 12,000 children training in 
crime.' Lord Ashley stated in the House of Commons that 
'1500 children are every year added to 'Us classes dan- 
gereusest' in the town of Alanchester alone. The watch 
committee of the borough of Liverpool, in giving certain 
statistics regarding the number and character of the pub- 
lic-houses and saloons of infamous resort in their district, 
state, *that in these places were estimated about 1200 
thieves under fifteen years of age,* In the report furnish- 
ed by the Sunderland Abstinence Society to the * World's 
Temperance Convention' of 1846, there occurs the follow- 
ing statement : — * Sixty public-houses in the borough were 
visited by a deputation, in nine of which were found 450 
individuals, chiefly young persons, both male and female, 
from fifteen to twenty years of age, exhibiting the most 
disgusting immorality and debauchery.' In tables fur- 
nished by Mr Smith, governor of the Edinburgh jail, and 
given in the police reports, it is shown that 5484 young 
persons wnder twenty years of age, and 245 under ten years, 
were imprisoned durmg the three yeairs ending 1844. 



From the report of a public meeting held in 
October 1846, for the purpose of establishing 
schools of industry, it appears that the oommitmeota 
jwl of Dundee, from July 1845 to July 1846, amo 
no fewer than 1408, and that of this number 658 
males, and 202 of both sexes under the age of s 
years. By the jail return for the West Hiding of the 
of York, in reference to a reformatory and educationial 
blishment for juvenile offenders, it appears that, ane 
school began in February 1844, upwards of 800 boys 
been entered in the school-books ; of these, many have 
twice committed for short periods, and some of them 
times, during that period. In the return for tlie c 
Bristol it is stated, that *of eleven males 
transportation at the Easter quarter sessioi] 
youths under twenty, and that out of five males at the 
summer sessions three were very young/ In the 
of the Poor-Uw Comnussioners for 1838, on the 
Leeds, it is remarked, that children of seven, ci^ 
nine years of age, are not unfr^uently brought before 
gistratee, a very large proportion under fourteen yi 
age. Mr Richard Bod^n, a missionary in London, 
in some statistical accounts which he has ftimisbed, 
in one large metropolitan parish, out of nearly SUOO 
dren of a suitable age for instruction, only 518 
tending Sabbath schools, and the most of these 
children are thrown unprotected upon the streets, 
speedily educated in vice and crime. In 1845 the 
politan police took into custody no fewer than 14,887 
sons under twenty years of age. Of these there y 
summarily disposed of by the magistrates 88 males 
15 females under thirteen years; 1187 males and 
females at thirteen, and under fifteen; and 8519 
and 1191 females at fifteen and under twentj. 
were committed for trial 12 males and 6 femaks 
ten years of age, and 870 males and 44 females 
ten and under fifteen; while the numbers oommit 
fifteen and under twenty were 1189 males and 2S 
males. The statistics of fifteen at the ragged eohools 
that there were attending the schoob 2845 ehildrea. 
average attendance was 1600. Of these 1600, 162 
confessed that they had been several times in prmm, 
had deserted their homes, 170 slept in lodging-hMisca 
the lowest description, 253 lived bv beg^i 
neither shoes nor stockings, 280 had no heai 
21 had never slept in a b^ 68 were the chihlren 
victs, and 806 htul lost either one or both of their _ 
What can be expected of such children, if abandoned of i 
wise and the good, but that they make crime at ooee * 
business and recreation, and draw their subsistence 
the wages of iniquity ? In London alone there are 80|,0 
male profligates, by fer the greater portion of whom are 
der twenty years of age. Many of these are under ten years 
of age. Out of 1000 admitted into an asylum in Edin- 
burgh, 662 were undoi twenty years; but of 8322 ad- 
mitted into a similar institution in Glasgow, between the 
years 1816 and 1882, 8748 were under twenty yearsw A 
similar institution in Westmoreland has admitted 2172 un- 
der twenty years of age. Out of 92 cases in another tern- 
blishment in Liverpool, 62 were under twen^ J^^n, aal 
several of them were of very tender years. 

It were an easy matter to multiply statistical feds fik* 
these. Referring as they do to London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Dundee, and Sunderland, they maj 
be taken as specimens of the extent to which the evil pre- 
vails in the more populous districts of the country. It i^ 
but too probable that they may constitute a true key toj 
the state of morality among the juvenile population gem 
rally throughout our land. The statistics of the col&l 
and mining, and even of many of the rural districts, U 
an equally appalling tale. Let these Ikcts be deeply pol 
dered. They contain volumes of gloomy meaning. Thi 
unveil to us spots like tiie very 'blackness of darkness ' 
the midst of abounding light ; dreary moral deserts in t| 
very centre of our religious Edens ; rottenness and eocrc 
tion rankling and festering at the very core of society, u 
I silently but surely undei-mining its foundations; and tk 
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osit dif^ skadow aoroas the ftitare proepects of our be- 



What profortioa does jatenile oriaiinalitj betr to the 
crimmali^ of the natkm? This is an important inquiry. 
That proportion is not aniform kXi orer &e oonntry. It 
Ttries considerably in different localities. Let ns take 
a few speamenB. In Edinborgh jail the nomber of oom- 
mitnepts in 1846 were 8367; or these 669 were under 
twenty-one years of a^ i^, about one-fifth of the whole. 
The total number of oommitments to Perth oonnty prison 
were 610 ; of these 188 were undw twenty years of age, 
id^ nearly one-firorth of the whole. The total number of 
eommitmeots to Aberdeen prison were 421 ; of these 189 
were under twenty-one years of age, i^ somewhat less 
than ooe-hatf of the whole. The total number of commit- 
ments to Glasgow prison were 2888 ; of these 460 were 
iureniks ondtf serenteen vears of age, being somewhat 
less than one-fifth of the whole. The total commitments 
in Scotland were 19,000; ofthese 6000 were under twenty- 
one yean ofage, being nearly one-thurd of the whola. These 
may be taken as not onfhir specimens of the state of the 
country generally. Ourestimate, we think, may be regard- 
ed as a truthful one, when we say that the average propor- 
tion of juvenile criminality to the criminality of the nation 
is as one to three. This conclusion is the resuH of our in- 
quiries 80 far as we have been enabled to prosecute them. 
It is a melancholy conclusion, and ou|^t surely to arouse 
the earnest attention of Christian philanthrof^sts to the 
su^eot. 

What proportion does jurenile criminality bear to the 
general population of the country T* This, too, la an impor- 
tant inquii^. Bffr Ndson's tables supply our answer. The 
following is the ratio which he gives at the ages specified : 
Under fifteen years, .494 per cent; from fifteen to twenty 
years, .6840 per cent These statistics refer to England 
and Wales, but they ma^ be regarded as not in^pliciU>le 
to the stale of matters m SooUand also. An analysis <^ 
the criminal returns shows that seme districts of country 
and some branches of trade are nM>re prolific of juvenile 
crime than others; but the above may be regarded as the 
average proportion to the population of the country at 
large. 

The question. Is juvenile criminality on the increase or 
decrease? is also one of great importance. The assertion 
is very frequently made that juvenile crime is rapidly 
augmenting. We hear it stated in public meetings, and 
we see it in the pages of numerous penodicals, that a larger 
number of boys and girls are annually taken to our police- 
officee and confined in our jails than formerly. Public 
opinion seems to support this assertion. Men of high 
authority have not heintated to speak of such increase in 
firm and confident langimge. H. Miller, Esq., governor 
of tlie Glasgow prison, writes thus in 1846 : * The increase 
of jurenile delinquency has at length become so marked 
Si to deserve the most grave consideration, and to cause 
most serious alarm. The centesimal proportion exhibits 
the startling ikct that I>ecember and January last pro- 
duced in the male department alone an increase of 7 per 
cent and 12 per cent, respectively, as compared with the 
corresponding months of previous period, viz., December 
1845 and January 1846. A much more startling con- 
trast might be made by selecting some former period when 
the number of juvenile committals was considerably less ; 
but for the purpose of furnishing correct data, correspond- 
ing and recent periods have beoi preferred. That 88 per 
cent, of the entire number of males committed during one 
short UKmih should have been all hoys seventeen years of 
age and under is sufficient to rouse the most lethardc to 
mqmiy.' This is trulv a melancholy statement, and not 
a few similar ones might be quoted firom equally high and 
credible authorities. Yet at the same time we would en- 
tertain the hope that the increase may only be in certain 
localities, and not general throughout the country. Some 



* This part of the tobject wm fblly dlacntted in previous namben 
of the bisTBUcroB (Vol rl^ No& 188 and 140), and what follows on 
this point Is a brief analysis of the statiatlcs there giren. 



valuable ikots on this head may be collected ft^m the sta- 
tistical tables of crime in England and Wales, recently pub- 
lished by F. G. P. Neison, Esq., F.L.a, Actuaiy to the 
Medical, Invalid, and Generallife Assurance Society. The 
criminal returns on which these tables have been con- 
structed refiBr to two periods. The first period embraces 
the years 1884-0 ; the second embraces the years 1842-4. 
By a comparison of these returns, it appears that there has 
been a great increase of crime between these periods, 
amounting to about 19 per cent ; that this increase has been 
principally confined to criminals above twenty years of 
age, and, what is veiy remarkable, has been greatest 
amongst those farthest advanced in life ; and that while 
there has been this increase amongst criminals above 
twenty years of age, there has been a considerable decrease, 
amounting to fblly 14 per cent, amongst those whose 
ages ranged ft^m fifteen to twenty years. 

The ratio of the increase or decrease of crime at given 
ages varies in dififerent localities. In the mining districts 
of Cumberland, Northumberland, and Durham, there is 
less crime committed than the general average of the 
countiy by 62 per cent, while between the years of fifteen 
and twenty the diminution is by 67 per cent, and under 
fifteen years by 20 per cent In the extMisive and densely- 
populated manufkcturing districts of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, where immense numbers of young people are en- 
gaged at the mills, there is less than the general average 
by 7 per cent, while under twenty years the diminution is 
nearly 11 per cent In the manufhctnring districts of 
Locester, Nottingham, Dert>y, and Chester, where the 
young are employed at very tender ages on the lace and 
other manufiiotures, there is more committed than the gene- 
ral average by 8^ per cent, while, under fifteen years, the 
increase is nearly 10 per cent In the disteHcts of Worces- 
ter, Warwick, and Staiffordshire, where hardware, pottery, 
and glass manufhctures aboimd, there is a still gr^tter ex- 
cess of juvenile crime. Taking the agricultural district 
and blending them together, we find that there is a diminu- 
tion of crime among the juvenile population as compared 
with the average of the country. 

Having mentioned these fects, then, it appears that dur- 
ing the periods of time to which they refsr there was a di- 
minution in the average of juvenile crime. But that there 
may have been an increase since these periods we are not 
prepared to deny. Indeed, the probability is strong that 
there has. There has been a large increase of those influ- 
ences which tend to create and extend delinquency amongst 
the young. Low theatres, dancing and drinking saloons, 
and publications of a degrading and immoral tendency, 
have been fearfully multipUed of late years, and these must 
have produced baneftil effects upon multitudes of the 
^oung. Tet at the same time it is not to be forgot, that 
influences of a preventive and counteractive kind have also 
been brought more extensively into operation of late years. 
An increased amount of attention has been paid to the mo- 
ral condition of the rising generation. There was a time, 
and that not of very ancient date, when the young generally 
were much neglected. They were allowed to grow up in 
ignorance and vice, and to rush forward recklessly firom 
one stage of depravity into another, until crime became 
the only object of their pursuit, at once their business and 
their pastime. ' No man cared for their souls.' They 
were vicious and depraved, and that was enough; the 
world looked on them as utter outcasts, and even good 
men deemed them incorrigible. They were left to drink 
their tall of the cup of crime, and then pay for so doing 
by forfeiting their lives upon the scaffold, or dragging out 
a weary wretched existence — a living death in some penal 
colony in a fiu^off clime. The mistake was a pitiable and 
humiliating one, and, alas ! it was fifttal to the highest well- 
being of thousands. But happily the times are changed, 
and with them the opinions of men in this as well as in 
other matters. Philanthro|^ have had their attention 
directed to the state and prospects of the juvenile outcasts 
of society. The belief has taken possession of the minds 
of many, that the fselings of humanity are not entirely ex- 
tinguished even, in the bosoms of the moetdepraved--that 
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there are chords deep in the soul eren of the most aban- 
doned which the hardest incrustations of rioe cannot petrify, 
nor its most searing infloenoe totally annihilate, and which, 
if only touched by the kindly sympathies of a g^erous 
heart» may awake and vibrate to new emotions and to the 
production of anew lii^— that, therefore, there is no one 
too reckless, too deprayed, or too ignorant for the moral 
reformer or the propagator of diTine truth — that, In one 
word, while there is l£fe there is hope, eren for the most 
degraded of all the degraded, the vilest of the yile. De- 
lightful and glorious results have already followed the ear- 
nest adoption of this belief by enlightened and devoted 
philanthropists, and we augur from it more splendid re- 
sults still. It has already given birth to numerous appro- 
priate agencies for the enlightenment, reclamadon, and 
moral elevation of the ignorant and erring amongst the 
young. 1^ then, there 1ms been an increase of Juvenile de- 
linquency, this spirit and these agencies of which we spBak 
may have beoi mstrumental in counteracting it That 
they have been sucoessftil to a large extent will not be 
questioned by any who are acquainted with the history of 
such movements. May these agendes speedily be multi- 
plied a thousandfold ! may the divine blessing give energy 
and efficacy to them all I may * forward ' be inscribed on 
all their banners, until at length they wave in triumph 
over a morally regenerated people ! 

We have thus, tiien, placed before our readers a variety 
of statistics and calculaitions in ngud to the extent of de- 
pravity amongst the young. Perhi^w some may be inclined 
to regard them merely as repulsive and unmeaning figures, 
and may think them fit only for the eye of the calculator, 
or the curious speculatist, but utterly valueless to the 
practical man. We humbly deem this a great mistake. 
To the thoughtftil mind these cold-looking figures speak a 
highly intelUgible language. They constitute an index to 
the moral condition of the nation, so fiur as that condition 
can be known from the nature and extent of that crimi- 
nality of which the law takes cognisance. Tell they not 
of degradation, misery, and wo-H>f neglected moral cul- 
ture, maddened passion, wounded spirits, bleeding hearts, 
and withered prospects? Write they not a bitter cruel tale 
of hunger, cold, nakedness, maltreatiiient» desertion, and 
suflfering? Utter they not heavy charges against parents, 
guardians, and the public at large T What more powerfiil 
stimulus, then, can be supplied Sian a knowledge of these 
facts in order to arouse to benevolent exertion the en- 
lightened and the humane f Unlets we have something 
like a proper idea of the fbll extent of juvenile depravity 
and crime, is it not to be feared that any effort tnat we 
make for its suppression will at best be but fitful and 
feeble? Unless we know the extent as well as the nature 
of the disease, how shall we be able to judge of the ade- 
quacy of a remedy to work its cure ? Or what more power- 
fill motive can be appealed to in awakening and arousing 
men to exertion than the frightfbl hold which this moral 
malady has taken on the youthful communities of our 
land? 

But these figures do not indicate the fiill extent to which 
juvenile depravity prevails. The greater part of them re- 
spect more particularly juvenile erimmakty. We must, 
however, distinguish between criminality and depravity. 
Qenerally speaking, criminality implies depravity. Crimi- 
nality precedes not, but follows in the train of depravity. 
It is a manifestation of depravity— it is one of the painful 
consequences which result from its active existence. But 
depravity does not always imply criminality in the legal 
sense of that term. Viewed in a moral aspect, depravity 
always implies criminality; indeed, depravity itself w 
criminality. But criminality viewed legally involves such 
an outward manifestation of depravity as does violence to 
human law, and consequently incurs the penalty attached 
thereto. The calculations, then, which we have been mak- 
ing refer more particularly to the extent of juvenile de- 
pravity as exhibited in the violation of human law. But 
this is but one shade in the dariL picture — but one depart- 
ment in the moral charnel-house. Beneath and beyond it 
there are huge and firightfiil masses of corruption and 



wickedness. While this exists in vidation of evecy kvof 
Qodt yet, because it comes not into immediate ooofeaot wilk 
the laws of men, no cognisance is taken (tf it, no ncoti 
brings it to light, and to the m^ority of men its exisknee 
is unknown. Yet, notwithstanding this, it exists. Nor is 
it altogether hid trom. the observant eye. Much of it asj 
indeed be hidden firom human scrutiny. Perpetrated un- 
der the thick cover of night, or in the dark and secret n- 
cesses of the abodes of iniquity, an impenetrable veil msj 
conceal it from mortal gaxe. And yet there is much but 
too apparent It sometimes obtrudes its hideous features 
where least expected, and even on the notioe of those wbo 
are slow to observe such things. While it is by &r nmt 

* rife and rampant' in our densely-populated districti, H 
is not altogether confined to these. It is far from beisf 
unknown in our quiet country vilUges and rural abodes. 
Poets have been wont to sing, and philosophers to dilate^ m 
the innocence, simplicity, and beauty of rural life and ea»- 
toms; but either the golden age ia this respeei has goae 
past, and a fisarfhl deteriorating change has swept over all, 
or poets have been misled by (iincy and philoeopfaen by 
fhlUdous data, for assuredly such desori^ons greatij 
misrepresent the present state of things. Even amid re- 
treats of Arcadian beauty the footstq>s of juvenile depra- 
vity are but too visible. They have left their polluted ka- 

Srint on the feirest scenes of rural life. Like the wide- 
estroying pestilence, this moral nuisance has swept aerees 
the whole land, leaving no nook or comer free tnm its 
scathing power. 

That the evil prevails to an appalling extent in the 
thickly-peopled localities, the large towns and the cities of 
our land, is but too apparent to every observer. No 
figures are needed to prove this. It confines not itself to 

* Uie dens of iniquity,' but rears its head aloft, alike in 
outskirt, street, and dismal lane. By night it stalks abroad 
like a giant-fiend, scattering contain at ew&ry step^ Kor 
does it always hide its head for shame in open day. Wkfa 
a hardihood and effrontery than whkh tl^re can be no- 
thing baser or more loathsome, it braves all exposure, out- 
rages all decency, and glories in its very shame. And let 
it be borne in mind that it is but a ssaaXi portion of tkis 
that is ever taken cognisance of by Uw, and brought m^ 
the eye of the public in the character of criminality. 

How extensively prevalent, then, the juvenile depravitj 
of the present day ! What a wide fiekl for the labours k 
the philanthropist ! And how loud the call for earnest sod 
laborious effort on the part of all who have at heart ibe 
well-being of humanity 1 



EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE.* 

Tbb observations of naturalists have for several years put 
been more especially directed to the insect world; sod 
the results of their researches into the nature and babici 
of those tiny creatures have been wondrously pleasio^. 
The study of entomology hss been lately fruitful of interest- 
ing discoveries, and busts tended to illustrate more and 
more that beautiful chain of ordinate and intelligent desu;n 
which exists throughout the created universe. Indeed, 
one could scarcely look upon the motions of insects withcot 
being struck with an appearance of sense or puipo«e in 
their actions, and an inquiring mind could hardly feil to 
be led to trace the sources of their movements to somethui^ 
like a higher species of instinct. Perhaps analogies to 
human action and social habits are not to he so p^ectlf 
found in all the branches of zoology as in the insect trflM ; 
and the author of the Episodes seems to have been fiillf 
imbued with this idea when be assumed the historiol 
style in his description of the warlike habits of fonmcani 
or ants. ' Slave-making, as still sanctioned by the example 
of civilised and Christian nations, has been always praetiied 
by certain tribes of this pigmy people. In some respects, 
however, onr Lilliputian slave-owners are wofully behind- 
hand, as compared with those of larger stature, espedaUj 
with the dwellers in a certain transatlantic land i 
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freeitrm. They know not the meaning of Lynch law, the 
sound of a whip is never heard within their territories. 
The slaves live as well as their possessors; and, on some 
occasions, the common rule of soch relationship being re- 
versed, would seem to take the chief authority into their 
own hands. With all this indulgence, strange as it may 
appear, these little slaves are famous hands at labour. 
No Jack-of- all-trades, nor maid-of-all-work (for be it 
here observed that they are all females) can beat them for 
universal usefulness. The greater number of their owners 
are of the same sex with themselves, and, what may seem 
on this account the more remarkable is, that they are all 
without exception soldiers — Amazonian soldiers. As was 
0DC8 said by a certain corps of our own gentleman mili- 
taires, or said for them, these lady warriors are a class, 
who (fighting of course excepted) never do anything. It 
fellows, consequently, that their slaves have everything to 
do. In a populous city they are at once the builders, 
the scavengers, the porters, and the nurses of the infant 
population. Nay, they are even the feeders of the grown- 
up free community, which consists solely of the above- 
named lady soldiery, a few idle gentlemen, and some two 
or three queens or princesses ^ the blood. The slave 
population beipg thus absolutely necessary to the comfort, 
nay, very existence of their owners, it of course follows, 
that the keeping up of its numbers is a most imporUnt 
matter. This cA>iect is effected by predatory excursions, 
taken frequently into the territories of those harmless un- 
offending tribes which furnish the desired supply, and 
from which the female warriors usually return triumphant, 
each laden with the useful, if not glorious trophy of an in- 
fant captive.' 

This preliminary description is followed by an account 
of a predatory excursion resolved on by a party of Ama- 
zonian Rufians, or chiefs of one of the slave making states 
of Formica, who proceed sgainst Fusca, a city covered with 
a single dome, and the chief town of the busy, industrial, 
dudty Foscans. When the industrious ants hear of the 
approach of the enemy, they leave their several employ- 
ments, and proceed against the foe, leaving only some 
effeminate males within the ant-hill. < The defenders are 
sssembled in front of their city, fighting for their queen, 
their lives, and the liberty of their infant population. The 
assailants, their main body having now come op, are fight- 
ing for glory and for plunder, and above all, for the rape 
of Fusean babies, to become the future slaves of their own 
rising generation. Oh ! for a Homer's pen to describe the 
universal ardour and the individual prowess of our pigmy 
A masons. By far more numerous are the dusky Fuscans, 
though in discipline and personal strength they are much 
inferior to the warlike Rufians. Of the latter we have 
spoken hitherto as Lilliputians, but now we have to treat 
of them as opposed to a tribe of very inferior stature. The 
battle-field, an area of some four feet square, is strewed 
with dead and dyine. Sulphureous fumes exhale around. 
Single combatants by thousands, each so eager in their 
respective contests as to seem unconscious of all besides, 
have spent their ammunition; but with rancour undi- 
minished, behold them now, limb to limb, head to head, 
seized by each other and held in savage grip — now wrest- 
ling upright, now rolling in the dust. Long does the 
dubious strife continue, till a third, Rufian or Fusean, 
comes to turn the balance and throw death into the ascend- 
ing scale. In another quarter, see perhaps a do2en com- 
batants of either party, all firmly linked together in a 
living chain, dashing, writhing like a wounded snake in 
serpe&tine convulsions, till snap goes a link beneath a 
mortal blow ; but in an instant the dissevered portions re- 
unite, and struggle on with double fury. Look now at 
that powerful long-limbed Rufian and the active little 
Foscan, her opponent : the latter springs like a cat o'- 
moootain on the chest of her bulkier foe ; but dearly does 
she pay for her temerity. Caught in the grasp of the 
Amacooian Ajax, she is crushed, and falls strangled to the 
earth. She falls — but let not her conqueror exult — a sister 
heroine, no bigger than heiself, and, like herself, carrying 
iu a little body a mighty miud, beholds and vows to aveuge 



her fate. She too springs upon the Rufian, but with 
more effective grasp, her powerful jaws enclosin;-, as in a 
vice, one limb of her athletic antagonist. The Rufian 
severs in twain the body of her assailant ; its lower half 
falls and is trampled in the dust ; but (horrible to see !) 
the upper portion still retains its hold, supported by the 
jaws which death has double-locked. The fixed eyes con- 
tinue to look up angrily into the living face, the rigid arms 
to encircle the warm body of the wounded Rufian. Vainly 
she strives to shake off the hideous burthen : like the old 
Man of the Mountain, it will not be dislodged ; and though 
the Amazon of Rufia left that battle-field, yet evermore 
the lady wore, carried, perforce, about her, the slaughtered 
Fnscan's head and shoulders, frigbtfiil trophy of her dear- 
bought rictory I But how goes the day P How flows the 
tide of battle P Will Rufia or will Fusca, will might or 
right, prevail P Shall the infant Fusean females grow up 
to be maids of all work at home, or slaves of all work in 
a foreign land P They run ! they run ! Who run P inquires 
the eager but dying gaze of a wounded Amazon, half 
raising her recumbent form and trying to scan the face of 
the field through the mist of her glazing eye. She saw 
them not ; but too plainly to be seen were the vanquished 
Fuscans in full retreat towards the city which their efforts 
had proved ineffectual to defend. The remnant of their 
army, still numerous, though more than half destroyed, 
having reached the dome-like roof which covered in their 
subterranean capital, were seen to overspread its surface, 
then suddenly to disappear, defiling downwards through 
the descending streets. But the enemy was close at hand, 
and the dome just occupied by the scattered citizens, 
swarmed presently with the invading legions. The latter 
were soon in possession of the principal entrances ; but even 
while these were being won, their sappers and miners 
opened breaches in the earthen masonry of the dome, so 
that the entire force of the invaders was speedily pouring 
from all quarters into the unhappy city. Thus were the 
free nurseries of Fusca stripped almost to extinction, that 
the slave-nurseries of Rufia might be replenished to 
overflowing.' 

Despite of the human aspect given to these proceedings, 
they are strictly entomological and correct, and pour- 
trav the life that moves and suffers far down in the scale 
of being, and seem to share even the purpose of our ra- 
tional nature. 

One very pleasant chapter upon silk-worm moths leads 
to a discussion upon the medicinal and edible properties 
of insects, and demonstrates that these have been and are 
in more extensive use than is generally supposed. * See, 
in the West Indies, the French planter gourmand (and 
sometimes the English, as his copyist), seated at his luxu- 
rious table, oiling the hinges of his luxurious appetite with 
those lumps of insect fatness known as the grubs of the 
palm weevil ; and then turn to the poor, degraded Hot- 
tentot, squatted on the arid ground, swallowing, by hand- 
fuls, white ants roasted, washed down by locust soup, or, 
just as often, too hungry or too indolent to dress them, 
devouring the uncooked insects. But, after all, none can 
pronounce these Acridophagi, or Locust- eaters, as mon- 
sters of singularity in their mode of diet. Was not ' the 
locust after its kind' expressly allowed for food by the 
Mosaic law P and, from the time of its institution even to 
the present, does not the law of nature, ever kind and 
provident, permit this insect scourge of humanity to be 
converted into a medium of supporting human life, since, 
in all countries a prey to their ravages, Syria, Arabia, 
Persia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and Barbary, locusts are still an 
article of provision, in more or less extensive use? And 
from what but prejudice arises our disgust at insect-feed- 
ing P Our King Jamie, of pedantic memory, was said to 
have pronounced him ' a vera valiant man' who first ad- 
ventured on eating oysters ; and truly we opine that he 
niust have been quite as much a hero in his way as the 
dweller in Surinam or the Mauritius who first engulphed 
a fat palm weevil grub. Why should the Frenchman, 
wiping bis mouth after snail-soup, laugh at the Chinaman 
smacking his lips after a dish or silk-worm chrysalides P 
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Shrimp-eatars as we are, why ihoiild we lUre at the loentt- 
feeding Ethiop or Arab, and whj should he who has tapped 
off roasted crabs despise a New CaledoniaD for seasoDiiig 
his breakfast with a relish of roasted spiders P Instead of 
thanking oar stars for oar own discriminating taste, let as, 
then, rather thank Providence for that omniToroos appe- 
tite common to our race. Herein let as recognise a dis- 
tingnished pronsioa by which oar brother man, when 
located in barren lands or overtaken by accidental scarcity, 
is enabled to draw sopplies from almost every department 
of nature. We only marvel that gastronomy (than whom 
even necenity herself can scarcely boast a more nnmeroas 
progeny of inventioDs and resooroes) should not, in the 
demand of her votaries fbr new modes^ have been led to 
seek more frequently fbr new matmiel out of the insect 
kingdom. This, however, may be reserved for some ftitare 
time. CockchaiRBrs and chafer grubs may vet become 
articles for the Loodoo spring-market, and Pat^ de 
Sauterelles mav yet have a place in second courses.' 

The * Episodes of InaectXife' is a work which admi- 
rably combines the beautifhl, the agreeable, and the in- 
structive. It is just such a work as the young, hiquiring 
mind would luxuriate over, being a serio-comic £linea- 
tion of the habitudes of fomiliM' and eommon faisectiu 
written in a rich, racy, and flowing style» and illustrated 
with spirited and lively engravings. 



BETURN OF THE SUM TO THE ARCTIC RECHONSL 
Dark M the B]«lit of death 

Whitei'e dread reiini— 
BlU, plain, aod rtrer held 

Bound In hb ehaln. 
Down in hlifroaen hot 

The Laplander lay, 
Dark, dieerleM days and nlg)it% 

Dreantegftway* 

* Hie to fbe ttoantain-top^ 

See yon fldnt streak 
Throogb the thick darknesi 

Flrtt slowly break, 
Widening and rBdd*ntng 

More and more bright! 
Joy to the frosen idalnsi 

Herald the light I 

Redasabkwdyshleld, 

Rifling, he gleams; 
Boon o'er the snowy hUla 

GIorioQS he streams; 
Now (torn the melting wreatha 

0oi\geoo8 hnes flash; 
Icebergs are Cilltng— 

Fearftal the crash. 

Hatl to thee, god of day- 
Gladness then briog'st ; 

Beanty and happiness* 
Ronnd thee thou flhig*8tl 

BaU to thee, waking 
The earth from her sleep! 

HaU to thee, breakhig 
The bands of the deq>! 

Han to thee, chasing 
The gloom of the night I 

Ball to thee, scattering 
Life, hope, and Ughtl' I. Cium. 



'NAPS.' 

Sommas, nay oft-timee, our fhnoy becomes frolioeome, 
and will take us back to boyhood again, noUns vol&ns. 
The appetite for marbles, and a love c? thoee coins which 
we were wont to tear tnm our garments, and whose eyes 
we smashed to fit them for the process of pitoh-and-toss, 
oome often back upon us with aU the vigour of a twelve- 
year-old; and our solemn black haX, our grave stude^ial 



spectacles, our magnilloent Tartarian whiskers, aad aU 
the incumbrances and appendages of a flunily-man, TsiiiBh 
in the li|^t of our ima^nation, which reduces us to com- 
panionsMp with the 'voung chip,' whom we sometiBies 
catch trying on our Wellingtons, and promenadingwitii oor 
waistcoat Ours were the right rollioking days of boy- 
hood ; everybody had not grown old then. Utile men of 
nfaie years of age did not all at onoe become meohaaiciaBi 
in tiioee days; and an apprentice of a week old <fid not 
take to the universal tobaooo-pipe, and the wearing of the 
togchvkitiUy together with a hat Humanity was a gn- 
duative thing in our verdant childhood; and we had 
not then acquired the practice of winking our m» at our 
grandsires, and telling the *old chaps' that they 'were 
iolly green.' We were * little tiny dvee that sported like 
linnets in a bush;' we were bom inihots, and then we be- 
came diildren ; and then we got along to juvenility ; from 
that we stuped to adolescence, and thai we rushed onward 
to manhood. But people are bom men now. The rising 
generation rises from the maternal lap, and walks ' like 
winkin ' through the world, laughing at * guvners,' and ill 
that sort of people. It is a wise, knowing, sententiooa, 
profound generaoon, the present There are no boys hot 
old-boys to be seen amongst its tremendous membera 
Wen, then, reader, when we were in our sportive primes 
there were * naps' in the world. We do not speak anatomi- 
cally nor gastronomically. We do not refer to portionB of 
the fbmoral bone and muscle of a heifer, nor that part of 
a calf sometimes graphically described as a < knuckle.' 
WespeakoflivingTrrational creatures of a particular tern- |i 
perament and nature, which seem to have become eztiDct 
sinoe boys went out of Ihshion. Naps were very irascible 
people — ^prompt to effervesce^ and to oe excited bj the most 
puny agencies and unimaginable means. Thm was a 
spontaneous, instantaneous, Ailminative combustibility 
about than that had no parallel then — ^no companion ma- 
terial that we are aware of; but now they seem to hafe 
transferred their nature to iudfer-matches and bottled- 
brisk soda-water. 

If we thought that our prelections upon this extinct 
genius of * queer-fishes ' were to UM into the hands of mis- 
chievous urchins, who would constrae them into an attempt 
to revive the obsolete race spoken of^ we should at once re- 
frain fit>m presenting them to anybody ; but reading bojn 
are seldom idle bo^s, and idle boys irill not therefore be 
admitted to share m our lighter retrospections. We con- | 
demn, with the strongest measure of reprehoision, every- | 
thing that could tend to weaken youth's respect ibr age, I 
or could give age one smgle cause of pain. ' Naps ' are goo^ 
and we hope that there is no one w1m> would seek to rec^ 
them to this sweating bustling stage of lifb again. Thej 
are to us fkiot shadows on the brink of Lethe^ which we 
smile at through our tears. | 

In speaking of * naps,' therefore, we must be particularly I 
understood. We do not mean old and tottering men, 
trembling beneath the burden of years, and suffering them- 
selves to be roused by the levities of youth. Age fh>m oor 
earlieet days has been a holy tiling to us. We could have 
wept at its totterings; we could never laugh at its weak- 
nesses. Age of itself never provokes the insults of the 
young, or, if it does, the depravity of the juvenile heart 
must surpass all we ever knew of youth. Age was no cha- 
racteristic of a nap, and neither was a single weakness or 
infirmity that could produce pity. The qualities of the 
' nap's' nature were not apparent, they were only discover- 
able by an alchemy which was very acUve in our juvenility, 
but which seems to have gone out now with all alchemy. ; 
The wink of an eye, the elevation of a finger, the utterance 
of a cabalistic syllable, were suffident to exorcise the N 
equanimity from any confirmed * nap,' and send him off Hke 
the simoom' in the vain but terrific pursuit of his young -| 
tormentors. \ 

We know of no physiological principles imon which to 
explain the natures of those lud naturct. They apnmg 
into existence in a moment, and were fiuniliar to hundred:) 
of young students of nature, wiUi the utmost rapidi^. .1 
* A nap— a nap,' was a rall^rii^ci^ more^^otent than the || 
'"^'"'^'^ (^^^ }\ 
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bndesl sobool-ben ; and the purstiit and study of the ob- 
feot ^fao exdted it was so illusively powerful, that frown- 
ing teachers, angry fiithers, and the rod of correction, 
ranisbed from the excited eyes of the young nap-hunter, as 
be pursued the delightftil game. How manifold and mul- 
kifarions are the purposes of humanity, when decomposed 
and analysed into individual elements. There are tens 
of thousands of persons who trip or stride along the oourse 
of life without any posidve or negatiye quality in their dis- 
positions ; the^ come to do the world litUe or no good, and 
they do it as bttle harm. They have no heart to intermpt 
or disturb the regular routine of erents, and their minds 
do not incline them to disturb even themselves. They 
create no tears, and thev exdte no smiles. These are the 
old eorks of the world, that float in the smooth parts of the 
stream, and do not affect the heavier or more independent 
things that resist, or take the centre of the current 'Naps' 
were not your human quiescents, however, they wore th« 
very volcanoes of the social world, biasings roaring, rush- 
iog^ overwhelming masses of excitement, that vomited forth 
the lava of their wrath and the scorise of their fury, as they 
tore along at fiery speed after the atoms which had ignited 
their combustible bumps. Persons who, like us, have seen 
the members of this extinct genius in their efflorescence, 
and who, also like us, in their more philosophical moods, 
hare r^eeted upon the causes and effects of juvenile and 
* nap ' collision, must have been struck with the apparent 
unreasonableness of the declamations and ftirious activities 
of Uie race. We have seen a husband and parent converted 
into an animal of the bloodhound species, by the simple 
enunciation of the words, * Three feet in a stocking.' What 
mystery lay in them we cannot tell ; what talismanic in- 
fluence redded in that sentence we would leave to Daviot 
Bonatns or Argol, those lights of astrology, to decide; but 
such was their effect, that, with the speed of wildfire^ the 
hat which covered the * nap's' parental head was con- 
verted into a magazine for projectile munitions. His teeth 
became compressed, his eyes as bright as the dog-star, and 
his fe^ as light and active as a winter storm. On he went 
through many devious ways called * jinkin' entries,' hurling 
defiance and stones at the objects of his wrath ; perspiring 
in the fullness of his ardour and tiie vdiemenoe of his toil. 
Sometimes resting a moment between sensations cf exhaus- 
tion and ideas of personal dignity, until the cabalistic words 
re-echoed once more from a doten throats, to reanimate 
once more the ' life and metal of his heels.' 

Spunge is to our minds a very simple expression jmtm, 
yet we have seen the most direftil effects produced upon 
a homan constitution, by the simple expression thei^ 
We recollect of a person of very powerful frame, and of 
rery sedate semblance, who wore a metallic badge upon 
bis breast, and over whose shoulders were suspended a few 
fathoms of rope. His countenance was of a bright trans- 
parent purple, which, being a royal colour, gave a right 
royal character to his visage. The migestic effect of his 
fkce was conaderably enhaiioed by a grove of dense red 
whiskers; and his head was further dignified by the 
coronal attribute of a Kilmarnock blue-bonnet He wore 
an apron — a custom which is canonised by Inshops; but 
his was white, while the sacerdotal pmafere is of deepest 
black. He paced the plain-stones, which oircumpedate the 
university of that city, anciently called * Ckutrwn Pttsl- 
iarum,* and he was a pluralist who was content to serve a 
thousand masters, and bear all their burdens for very 
small gratuities. Gravity was written on his circular 
limbs, and broad shoulders, and Brobdignagian fbet He 
was a man of weight, for he waited daily on the highways, 
that he might transport the weights of weary wights where- 
soever they would. To have looked at him, you would 
have supposed him to be as difficult to be moved as an 
elephftut or kmken, and as firm as a lamp-post in mental 
equipoise. But, oh, mistaken judges who lean upon the 
Apparent, there were unseen sensibilities in that pcoter's 
brain, which were as delicate and tender as the chords of' 
an iEolian harp. Spunge, breathed from the earnest lips 
of juvenile philologist, struck the fire-bearing flint of lus 
sensitive bosom, and, in a moment, <all his frame was 



moved.' Have you read Byron's *AJaseppa,' reader? Oh, 
yes, for it was the rage in our younger days. * Away, 
away,' is one of the most expressive apoetrophes in the 
poem. Allan Cunningham adopts it in his song of * A wet 
sheet,' &C. Do you recollect ooott's bounding cantos of 
'Merrilv, merrily goes the bark, as o'er the seaa she 
bounds r ' Possibly you don't ; for the * Lord of the Isles,' 
although perh^M Uie seeond beet of Scott's lays, is least 
read. Do you remember anything that suggests something 
very swift N-something like Wilson's stag, * that beaatifiil 
creature so stately ami brightT' Then, imagine you see 
our Oonus, animated by die word tpfmp^t and floundering 
with gleaming eyes and labouring hreiUh, in pursuit of his 
juveoUe contemporaries. 

It was a sine qua mm in the nature of the wonderfril 
beings who form the snljeot of our wandering prelection, 
that they should take. Sometimes the legerdemain of the 
yoothAil excitist made a mistake. Sometimes his expres- 
sive ' Here he is again, here he is again,' fell upon impas- 
sable ears; and his extended fingers failed to hit the mark. 
If the bait was not taken; if the chase fUled to nibble at 
the fly, the game was up. Spontaneous combustibility, 
ftilminative instantaniety, was the life and being of a ' nap,' 
these his ways. It might be imagined that ' naps ' became 
fierce and violent from a lM>rror or detestation of the sou- 
briquets applied to them ; but, fitmi a earefril review of the 
ph^mena we were privileged to behold in connection 
with than, vaeL doesnot seem to have been the case. One 
prominent member of the ompBt who would have traversed 
miles of street and alley, making the most violent demon- 
strations of wrath, and subjecting bmiself to the most 
melting toil, at the simple expression of the sounds, * Shoot 
him, too whosi' usedfrequeaatiy to asseverate that, however 
ill-used people might ceasider bin to be by his ostensible 
tormentors, ne was worse without them. 

It has been hinted tons by a gentienin of the most pro- 
found speculative genius, that the violent attrition of tiie 
late rismg generation, with the rear-guard of the preced- 
ing, inroduoed those wonderfli&l demonstrations wmoh we 
have vulgarly called * naps.' ' Humanity, in its ages or 
senerations,' he says, *is like soldiers on a campaign. 
Army after army bur«ts from the social ikbrio, and rushes 
fbrward, in^Mlled by an idea, until it sinks down by its 
own violent exertion^ or is trampled down by its suooessor.' 
Those persons whom we have half stigmatised with a very 
derisive epithet, he believes to have been the last loitering 
renmants of a proud age, upon which the present genera- 
tion was trenching with colossal strides. All decaying 
eras are violentiy jealous of th^ honour,, and tenacious of 
thdr privileges, so that the < naps,' Hke sertain other ob- 
structionists, were only obeying a law of moral inertia, 
when they riolently reclaimed iuveaUe presumption. We 
believed it to be < all for Ain,^whfn we lent our revolu- 
tionary cry of < A nap— a nap ;' but we have lived long 
enough to acquire some experienoe, and we have seen 
enough upon which to exereise that experience, and our 
conviction is, that many things that have serious names 
and very serious powers, arebuti after all, in essence littie 
else than ' naps.' 



MRS JUDSON. 

In the merchants' windows, at the comers of streets, 
and amongst the other multifarious announcements of our 
busy days, people may from time to time percdve little 
hand-bill mtimations anent meetings, at which some de- 
voted one is to be set apart to labour amongst the far off 
heathens. These notices produce little or no efl^ upon 
the world generally ; but to the Christian churches they 
are usually of the most lively interest. They illustrate 
the chivalry of the church, if we may so speak ; they ex- 
hibit the Christian heroism of our age, and present a lovely 
moral and religious contrast to the destructive heroism of 
the world. It is easy to become a warrior ; the poor ne- 
glected immortals, whose ferocity has alone been trained, 
have gained the reputation of dauntless heroism. The 
applause of the world is of itself sufficient to incite any 
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man to rash into the deadly rift of battle, but the courage 
requisite for a missionary appears to us to be of the most 
sublime and noble kind. No world's applause could sus- 
tain a man or woman, full of beart-afiection for friends and 
home, amidst the dreary desolate wastes of heathen lands 
during a life time. Nothing but the religious sense of 
duty, and the applause of a pure conscience, could so elevate 
and susUdn the soul amongst weary labours and pestilen- 
tial airs. When we look at courage through the true 
medium, how immeasurably superior to the ferocious 
passions of a Caesar or a Napoleon do the faithful souls 
of a Williams, Roberts, and Waddel, appear. The book of 
history is full of the fame of the former, and their monu- 
ments are on almost every chimney-piece ; the latter are 
only known to the Christian world of Great Britain and 
America, the angels, and the heathen ; but their place of 
remembrance shall be heaven. 

The missionary field, however, is not exclusively re- 
served for the strong and faithful and froward man. As 
Christianity is woman's bond of equality with man, so is 
the vineyard of Christ equally her place of labour, and she 
also goes forth in the faith that maketh strong, to do the 
will of Him who sends her. 

Perhaps it might appear invidioas to sketch the life 
of any one of those amiable heroines of the cross, when 
the lives of all are so full of true courage and faith ; but 
as, on the other hand, the life of one, save in its incidents, 
may be looked upon as a parallel to that of all others, it 
is both necessary and profitable to particularise. One 
beautifhl attribute of genuine Christianity is its power 
of moulding the univeirsal human mind into one grand 
religious thought. Nationalities, political institutions, 
and local prejudices, melt in the fusive beauty and glory 
of its beams. All tribes and tongues are taught by it to 
worship the almighty unity of beauty, and goodness, and 
truth, and all hearts are inspired by its spirit to be cour- 
ageous in the cause of God. America, where the state 
makes no provision for the pecuniary support of any re- 
ligious body, has, perhaps, stood forward first and most 
liberally in the work of missions. It is to America that 
we are indebted for the temperance and peace movements, 
and to her, it b also said, does the first idea of a Protest- 
ant mission to the heathens belong. It is certain that 
she has nobly sustained her part in this field of Christian 
labour, and that manv of her noblest sons and daughters 
have devoted themselves to this arduous and trying life, 
and amongst them is the subject of our sketch. 

Sarah Boardman Judson was bom in 1803, at Alstead, 
in the state of New Hampshire, and subsequently re- 
moved with her parents, Ralph and Abiah Hall, to Dan- 
vers, and then to Salem, in the state of Massachussetts. 
Sarah was the eldest of five children ; and, as her parents 
were of the industrious class, she was constrained, like the 
majority of poor men's eldest daughters, to devote herself 
more to the care of her younger brothers and sisters than 
to the regular cultivation of her own mind. There are 
some minds that would never grow strong unless they had 
something to struggle against. The latent courage of the 
noblest souls is only aroused and developed by those op- 
posing forces that seem anything but blessings. Mysterious 
are the ways of Providence, however, and finite and par- 
tial the judgments of men. We know not how the cir- 
cumstances of life may operate towards the soul — GK)d 
knows. Deprived of the power of attending school, Sarah 
Hall was thrown upon herself. She had no teacher save 
experience, no guide in her lessons save her books, and to 
these she applied herself with heroic diligence. Care pro- 
duced thus early in Sarah Hall that though tfulness and 
patience which, when matured, so beautifully adorn the 
Christian character, and her self-education was just the 
path to riper self-reliance. She early began to observe 
and think, and to write down her thoughts in a little day- 
book ; and then in the form of poetry, when her ideas 
became more expanded and matured. At seventeen 
years of age, Sarah Hall had devoted herself to the busi- 
ness of instructiog others, in order that she might obtain 
the means of educating herself. During the day she 



taught, and at night she devoted her mind to the 
tion of logic, geometry, and Latin, &e. — a coaxie of 
severe procedure that none but those who have parHw4 
it can properly estimate. The baptism of Sarali Hal 
seems to have awakened in her the whole force ai ber b>- 
ward Ufe; and her meditations and aspiratiaos see^ 
shortly after this event, to have been towards the path d 
a missionary. ' I am privileged to worship the true God,' 
the would say, ' but, alas ! for the poor perishing heaths 
who has never known him.' There is something so »dna- 
rable in the spirit of these musings and expressions that, 
apart from their religious character, they are auffident u 
claim the respect of every generous heart. A aeose of 
blessings and privileges, and a strong desire to infwt 
them to others, despite of toil, and uncertainty, and distance 
and disease, are the glorious principles which anlmar^ 
those who bear the cross to distant lands. How oolike 
the vainglorious spirit of those who go forth to slay ! As 
time wore onward Sarah Hall's name began to be heard 
in the literary world, and many looked upoo her as a 
rising poetess, when she married the Sev. George Dasa 
Boardman on the 4th of July, 1825, and the same moDtii 
proceeded with him to join the American missionarief re- 
cently settled at Burmah, in the East Indi^. It was 
here that the most interesting and eventful part of Saiah s 
life began. It was here that all her self-reliance and 
courage were called into requisition. Mr Boardman aad 
his wife settled at a station called Amherst, in order to 
become acquainted with the key to the heart of the heathen, 
w^ich is his language. Dr Judson and his family resided 
here and assisted in the studies of the new comers, as weQ 
as in encouraging them in their labours. 

Burmah was at this time in a most unfavourable eondi- 
Uon for receiving from white men the religion of »ace, 
for war and force were the first instruments whidi the 
whites had exercised towards the Burmese in visiting their 
country, and they had little confidence in any peaceful 
attempt that was made for their good. After atodyiog 
for some time at Amherst, Mr and Mrs Boardman r^ 
moved to Maulmain, to a lonely and dangerous misnaQ 
house. The spot where it stood was a mile beyond the 
cantonments, close beside the thick jungle, where, doriDf 
the night, the wild beasts made dismal bowlings. Behind 
the station rose a fine range of hills, whose solitary aspect 
was relieved by the gilded masonry of handsome pagodas, 
and before rolled the broad deep river, where rode so 
English sloop of war, and where danced the boata of the 
natives. Just across the river was the Burman profinoe 
of Martaban, whose terrible freebooters issued from their 
fastnesses during the night, armed with knives, qiears, 
and sometimes muskets, driving away or slaying the 
peaceful inhabitants, while they seized upon the produce ' 
of their toil. The English general suggested to Mr 
Boardman the necessity of having an armed guard, bat , 
this would have totally deprived the missionary of gunisg 
the confidence of the people, and it was declined. It wai 
to study the language, habits, and character of the na- 
tives that he had gone thither, and not as a conqueror. 
About a month after her settlement at Maalmain, Mn 
Boardman wrote to a friend, « We are in excellent health, 
and as happy as it is possible for human beings to be opoo 
earth. It is our earnest desire to live, and labour, and me, 
among this people.' The life of a missionary is not one of 
ease and safety, as the following thrilling incident in the 
life of young Sarsh Boardman will show. About the 
middle of June, as the meridian sun came down from its 
altitude, men in loose garments of gaily plaided cloth, sod 
with their long black hair wound about their heads, and ' 
confined by folds of muslin, looked curiously in at the 
door of the strange foreigner ; and then, encouraged hf 
some kind word or glance, or the spreading of a nat, 
seated themselves in their own fashion, talked a little 
while with their host, though often, from misapprehensioo 
^ each other's meaning, at cross-purposes, and weot 
away, leaving him to his books and teacher. Women and 
children gathered more timidly, but with curiosity ewfi 
less disguised, about the iLa^ma-jf)2(g^(£hitefor^ignen), 
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wondering at her straofce cofltome, the fairnesi of her skin, 
abd the superiority displayed ia her beariDg; and some 
of the bolder of them venturing to touch her hand, or to 
pass their tawny taper fingers from the covered instep to 
the toe of the neatly formed slipper, so unlike their own 
clumsy sandals. But who, among all these, came to in- 
quire of Jesus Christ, or learn the way to heaven P Most 
emphatically could they say, * We have not so much as 
heard if there be a God.' On the evening of the fourth 
day, as it deepened into night, the books of study were 
thrown aside, and the book of GK>d taken in their stead ; 
then the prayer was raised to heaven, and the little family 
went to test. Feeble were the rays of the one pale lamp, 
close by the pillow of the young mother, scarce throwing 
its light opon the infant resting in her bosom, and pene- 
trating into the remote darkness but by feeble flickerings. 
So sleep soon brooded over the shut eyelids ; and silence 
folded its solemn wings about the little habitation. The 
infant stirred, and the mother opened her eyes. Why was 
she in darkness P and what objects were those scattered so 
strangely about her apartment, just distinguishable from 
the grey shadows P The lamp was soon re-lighted, and 
startling was the scene which it revealed. There lay, in 
odd confusion, trunks, boxes, and chests of drawers, all 
rifled of their contents ; and str^ed carelessly about the 
floor, were such articles as the marauders had not con- 
sidered worth their taking. While regarding in conster- 
nation, not appreciable by those who have access to the 
shops of an American city, this spoiling of their goods, 
Mrs Boardman chanced to raise her eye to the curtain, 
beneath which her husband had slept, and she thought of 
the lost goods no more. Two long g^hes, one at the 
head and the other at the foot, had been cut in the muslin ; 
and there had the desperate villains stood, glaring on the 
unconscious sleeper with their fierce, murderous eyes, 
while the booty was secured by their companions. The 
bared, swarthy arm was ready for the blow, and the sharp 
knife, or pointed spear, glittered in their hands. Had 
the sleeper opened bis eyes, bad he only stirred, had but 
a heavy, long-drawn breath startled the cowardice of guilt 
— ah, had it ! But it did not. The rounded limbs of the 
little infant lay motionless as their nurble counterfeit; 
for if their rosy lips had moved but to the slightest mur- 
mur, or the tiny band crept closer to the loved bosom in 
her baby dreams, the chord in the mother s breast most 
have answered, and the death-stroke followed. But the 
nother held her treasure to her heart and slept on. 
Murderers stood bv the bed-side, regarding with callous 
hearts the beaatiful tableau ; and the husband and father 
tUpt. But there was one eye open — the eye that never 
slumbers — a protecting wing was over them, and a soft, 
invisible band pressed down their sleeping lids. Nearly 
every article of value that could be taken away had dis- 
appeared from the house ; and, though strict search was 
made throughout the neighbourhood, no trace of them 
was ever discovered.* 

It was at Tavoy, however, that the real labours of the 
Beardmans began, and here they had to struggle with the 
utmost diflkulties. Both bad suffered in their health, 
and both were called upon to exert themselves to the 
utmost in the acquirement of the dialect of the people, 
and in the pursuit of plans for their instruction. The 
missionaries had not only to contend with the climate, 
failing strength, and the other accidents of their position, 
but they had also to share the dangers and trials incidental 
to those states which forcibly base themselves upon the 
aubJHgation of their neighbours. 

hi August 1827, at the dead of night, the natives of 
Tavoy revolted against the British, and drove the com- 
mandant of the whites and a hundred sepoys into a block- 
house on the quay. Here the Europeans maintained 
themselves until the arrival of Colonel Uurney, when the 
revolt was suppressed ; but the fatigue, agitation, and ex- 
posure, accelerated the decline of Mr Board man*s already 
failing health, and hurried him on to that grave which 
he found on Burmah's distant shore. And now Mrs 
Boardman was left alone with her only child, George. 



And now came the inquiry from Sarah's widowed heart, 
' What shall I doP' She wrote to America, to Maulmain, 
to Rangoon, and Amherst, for advice, and prayed to be 
directed in the way that she should ga Her spirit in- 
clined her, however, to remain in her appointed sphere, 
and she did remain. * When 1 first stood by the grave 
of my husband, I thought I must go home with Qeorge. 
But these poor, inquiring, and Christian Karens, and 
the school-boys, and the Burmese Christiani, would 
then be left without any one to instruct them ; and the 
poor, stupid Tavoyans would go on in the road to death, 
with no one to warn them of their danger. How then, 
oh, how can I go P We shall not be separated long. A 
few more years, and we shall all meet in yonder blissful 
world, whither those we love have gone before us. I 
feel thankful that I was allowed to come to this heathen 
land. Oh, it is a precious privilege to tell idolaters of 
the Gk>spel ; and when we see them disposed to love the 
Saviour, we forget all our privations and dangers. My 
beloved husband wore out his life in this glorious cause ; 
and that remembrance makes me more thiui ever attached 
to the work, and the people for whose salvation he laboured 
till death.' 

Mrs Boardman now devoted herself with all the eoergy 
of her soul to the instruction of those so much cast upon 
her by the death of her husband, and moved about from 
place to place, encountering much danger and enduring 
much fatigue in her apostolic mission. She went into the 
jungle amongst the simple Karens, and established schools, 
with the supervision of which she taxed herself. These 
day-schools attracted the notice of the agents of the 
British government, and they were allowanced by the 
same, although differing somewhat in constitution from 
the formula prescribed in the East India Company's cir- 
cular. She soon became a most excellent Burmese scholar, 
and was enabled to communicate in that language with 
great fluency. * Mrs Boardman's tours in the Karen wil- 
derness, with little Qeorge, borne in the arms of her fol- 
lowers, beside her— through wild mountain passes, over 
swollen streams and deceitful marshes, and among the 
craggy rocks and tangled shrubs of the jungle— if they 
could be spread out in detail, would doubtless present 
scenes of thrilling interest. But her singular modesty 
always made her silent on a subject which would present 
her in a light so enterprising and adventurous. Even her 
most intimate friends could seldom draw from her any- 
thing on the subject ; and they knew little more than 
that such tours were made, and that the progress of the 
gospel was not suspended among the Karens while her 
husband's successor was engaged in the study of the lan- 
guage. There is a note addressed to Mrs Mason, from a 
sayat by the way-side, just before she reached the moun- 
tains ; and this is the only scrap among her writings al- 
luding in any way to these tours. It was sent back by a 
party of men who were to bring her provisions, and con- 
tains only directions about the things necessary to her 
journey. She says, < Perhaps you had better send the 
chair, as it is convenient to be carried over the streams 
when they are deep You will laugh when I tell you 
that I bare forded all the smaller ones.* A single anec- 
dote is related by Captain F , a British officer, sta- 
tioned at Tavoy ; and he used to dwell with much Ohction 
on the lovely apparition which once greeted him among 
these wild, dreary mountains. He had left Tavoy, ac- 
companied by a few followers, 1 think on a hunting ex- 
pedition, and bad strolled far into the jungle. The heavy 
rains which deluge this country in the summer had not 
yet commenced ; but they were near at hand, and during 
the night had sent an earnest of their coming, which was 
anything but agreeable. All along bis path hung the 
dripping trailers, and beneath his feet were the roots of 
vegetables, half-bared, and half-imbedded iu mud ; while 
the dark clouds, with the rain almost incessantly pouring 
from them, and the crazy clusters of bamboo huts, which 
appeared here and there in the gloomy waste, and were 
honoured by the name of viila^^e, made up a scene of deso- 
lation absolutely iiidescri>>able. A lieavy iibower coming 
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up as he approached a zayat by the way-side, and far 
from even one of those primitiye villages, he hastily took 
refuge beneath the roof. Here, in no very good humour 
with the world, especially Asiatic jungles and tropic rains, 
he sulkily ' whistled for want of thought,' and employed 
bis eyes in watching the preparations for his breakfast. 
^ Uh ! what wretched comers the world has, hidden be- 
yond its oceans and behind its trees.' Just as he had 
made this sage mental reflection, he was startled by the 
vision of a fair, smiling face in front of the zayat, the pro- 
perty of a dripping figure, which seemed to his surprised 
imagination to have stepped that moment from the clouds. 
But the party of wild Karen followers, which gathered 
around her, had a very human air; and the slight burdens 
they bore spoke of human wants and human cares. The 
lady seemed as much surprised as himself ; bat she curtsied 
with ready grace, as she made some pleasant remark in 
English, and then turned to retire. Here was a dilemma. 
He could not suifer the lady to go out into the rain, bat 
— his miserable accommodations, and still more miserable 
breakfast ! He hesitated and stammered ; bat her quick 
apprehension had taken in all at a gUnce, and she at onoe 
relieved him from his embarrassment Mentioning her 
name and errand, she added, smiling, that the emergen- 
cies of the wilderness were not new to her ; and now she 
begged leave to put her own breakfut with his, and make 
up a pleasant morning party. Then beckoning to her 
Karens, she spoke a few nnintelligible words, and disap- 
peared onder a low shed— a moaldering appendage of the 
zayat She soon returned with the same sunny face, and 
in dry clothing ; and very pleasant indeed was the inter- 
view between the pioos officer and the lady-missionary. 
They were friends afterward ; and the circumstances of 
their first meeting proved a very charming reminiscence.' 

After three years of widowhood, Mrs Boardman was 
united to Dr Jadson, of the American misiioa, at Maol- 
main, whither she removed with her little son, where she 
devoted herself to the acqoirement of a new language, 
called the Pegoan, in which she made considerable ad- 
vancement She revised the standard-tracts in Pegnan, 
and the catechism, and Gospel according to St Luke ; and, 
assisted hy Ko-man-boke, a Peguan Christian, she trans- 
lated the New Testament The life at Maulmain was one 
of love, laboar, and triaL Eight children were bom to 
her here, and three of them withered awaj and died, 
while, to add to the depth of her trials, Dr Judson was 
threatened with the fatal disease which had bereft her of 
her first hosband. Here, too, had she parted from her 
oldest son, and endared all the pangs of a wife and loving 
mother. Her last child was bora in December, 1844, 
when she was attacked with chronic diarrhoea, from 
which she had suffered much in the early part of her 
missionary life. It soon became evident, froia the sink- 
ing of her physical powers, that death was in her cup, 
unless some remedy coald be found to alleviate her snfibr* 
ings ; and a sea voya|[e being the only thing that soggested 
itself to the physician, she departed wiUi her husband 
and three eldest children for America. At first, the 
voyage seemed to produce the most ben^dal results, and 
she even proposed to proceed alone from the Isle of France, 
but the oisease returned once more with fatal vinilence, 
and slie died at sea on 1st September, 1845, and was 
buried at St Helena. She sleeps amongst the distant 
mould of the sea-washed solitary isle, and over her ashes 
her hosband has erected a monument, with the following 
inscription : ' Sacred to the memory of Sarah B. Judson, 
member of the American Baptist Mission to Burmah, for- 
merly wife of the Rev. George D. Boardman of Tavoy, and 
lately wife of the Rev. Adoniram Jadson of Maulmain, 
who died in this port, September 1, 1846, on her passage 
to the United States, in the forty-second year of her age, 
and the twenty-first of her missionary life.' 

Dr Jadson returned to America with his children, and 
•oaght out, and placed In the hands of Miss Chubbuck, an 
accomplished Utterateur of America, the materials of his 
second wife's biography. Miss Chubbuck, better known 
by the psen^tonyne of * Fanny Forrester,' after finishing 



the record of Mrs Judson's life and laboara, oooantedto | 
take up her cross, and now she dwells among the heaHii^ j 
labouring for their eternal weal, having fbrsakea bone^ •' 
kindred, and high prospects in her own dear native laa^ | 
in order to link her fate with that of Dr Judsoo, and to 
devote her life to the spread of the kingdom of the Re- 
deemer. Would that those who declare that time is a» 
vitality in Christianity, could see and appreciate Ike 
courage and sacrifices which animate, and are demandei 
from those who, like Mrs Judson, go forth to tell tte 
darkened savi^ of Christ I 



THE ORPHAN HOT. 

BT TBB AVITHOm OT * ORUmHO VS THB LAlT WAB.' 

* He hAetL, yet so calm and meeit. 
So gently wan, to sweetly weak.* 

Thb bustle of the fi^ was over; the prisoners had bees 
secured, the decks washed down, the watch piped, and tka 
schooner had once more reli^)8ed into nudni^t qokt ead 
repose. I sought my hammock, and soon Ml asleep. Bet 
my slumbers were disturbed by wild dreams, iHnck, fike 
the visions of a fever, agitated and unnerved me; the late 
strife the hardships of my early lifb, and a thousand other 
things, mingling together as figures in a phentasmagorria. 
Suddenly a hand was laid on my shoukler, and etM - tii ig 
up I beheld the surgeon's mate. < little Diok, sir, ia dyio^* 
he siud. At onoe I sprang firom my hammock little 
Diok was a sort of protegee of mine. He was a pale, d/A- 
cate child, said to be an orphan, and used to gentle Bor- 
ture ; and firom the first hour I joined the seboooer xaj 
heart had yearned toward him, for I too had onoe been 
friendless and alone in the world. He often talked to urn 
in confidence of his mother, whoee memory be regarded 
with a holy reverence. With the other boys €€ the ahip Ik 
had little to say ; ibr they were mde and ooarsob h% defi- 
cate and seneitive. Often, when they jeered hSra Ibr bis 
melancholy, he would go apart by himself and weep. He 
never complained of his lot» though his eompanioDS in- 
posed on Mm oontinually. Poor lad ! his heart was in tbe 
grave with his lost parents. I took a strange interest m 
him, and had lightened his tasks as much as poesiUe. 
During the late fight I had owed my lift to him. for he 
rushed in just as a sabre stroke was levelled at me, and bgr 
interposing his Ibeble cutlass had averted the deadly bker. 
In the hurry andoonfbsbn since, I had forgotten to faiqeAre 
if he was hurt, thou^ at the time 1 had inwardly resolved 
to exert all my little influence to prooare him a aaidefa^ 
man's warrant in requital Ibr his service. It was wttb • 
pang of reproachful agony, therefore, that I leaped to nj 
feet— < What ! ' I exclaimed, < you do not mean It? He ii 
not dying?' 

< I fear, sir,' said the messenger, shaking his heed sadly, 
' that he cannot live till morning.' 

< And I have been lying idly here I ' I exelaimed, 
remorse. * Lead me to him.' 

* He is delirious ; but in the Intervals of lunacy he 
fbr you, sir ; ' and as the man spoke we stood by the bed- 
side of the dying boy. 

The sufferer dUd not lie in his usual hammook, for it was 
hung in the very midst of the orew, and tbe dose air aroond 
it was too stifling, but he had been carried under the open 
hatchway, and Isdd there in a little op»i space of abont 
four feet square. From the sound of the ripples I judged 
the schooner was in motion, while the dear calm blue i^, 
seen through the opening OTorhead, and dotted with n^yriads 
of stars, betokened that the fog had broken away. Hov 
calmly it smiled down on the wan &oe of the dying bov ! 
Occasionally a light current of wind — oh, how delloioQi^y 
cool in that pent-up hold I— eddied down the hatchway, 
and lifted the dark chestnut looks of the sufferer, as, win 
his little head reposing in the lap of an old veteran, he InT 
in an unquiet slumber. His shirt-collar was unbnttcne^ 
and his childish bosom, as white as that of a girl, was open 
and exposed. He breathed quick and heavily. The womed 
of which he was dying had been intensely painfcd, bet 
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wUhu the iMt half boor had somewhat loUed, though OTen 
now his thin fingers tightly gniq>ed the bed^slothra, as if 
lie suffered the greatest agonj. A baUle«tained and 
S>«j-haired seaman stood beside him, holding a dull lan- 
tern in his hand, and gating sorrowfyilly down upon the 
Bofforar. The surgeon knelt with his finger on the boy's 
pulse. As I approached* they all looked up. The Teteran 
who held him shook his head, and would have spoken, but 
ihe tears gathered too chokingly in his eyes. The surgeon 
said, ' He is going ihst» poor little fellow ! Do you see 
this? ' and as he spoke he lifted up a rioh gold locket» 
whieh had lain upon the boy's breast. ' He has seen bet- 
ter days.' 

I oonld not answer, finr my heart was ftill. Here was 
the being to whom but a few hours befbre I had owed my 
lifi»— a poor, slight, unprotected child— lying befbre me^ 
with death already writtoi on his brow, and yet I had 
never known of his danger, and ncTer sought him out after 
the oonflict. How bitterly my heart reproached me in that 
hoar! They noticed my agitation, and his old friend, the 
seaman that held his head, said sadly, * Poor little Dick, 
iroull never see the shore you have wished for so long; 
out therell be more than one, when your log's out'— he 
spoke with emotion — * to mourn over you.' 

Suddenly the little fellow opened his eyes, and gased 
▼aennt^ around. * Has he oome yet?' he asked, in a low 
Toioe. 'Why wont be come?' 

• I am here,' said I, taking the UtUe fellow's hand. 
* Dssi^ yoi) know me, Diok ?' 

Hesmiled feinthr in my fiice. Then he atAd,* Tou have been 
kind to me, sir— kinder than most people are to a poor 
orphan boy. I have no wigr to show my gratitude, unless 
yon will take the Bible youll find in my trunk. It's a 
smnll oflferin& I know, but it is all I have.' I burst into 
tears* He resumed. * Doctor, I am dyings ain't I,' said 
the little fellow, * for my sight grows dim? Qod bless you, 
Mr Dfetnforth.' 

*CsnIdonothingfbryou,IMok?'saadI. <Tou saved 
my life ; I would coin my own blood to buy yours.' 

• I have nothing to ask— I don't want to Ure; only, if 
it*8 possible, let me be buried by my mother. Tou will 
find the name of the place, and all about it, in my trunk. 

• Anything— everything^ my poor lad,' I answoed 
chokingly. 

The liule fellow smiled fiuntly— it was like an angel's 
smile — but he did not answer. His eves were fiized on the 
Stan flickering in that patch of blue sky tut overhead. His 
mind waoderML * It is a long long way up there^ but 
there are bright angels among them. Mother used to say 
that I would meet her there. How near they coms^ and I 
see sweet feces snming on me from them ! Hark! is that 
music?' and, lifting his finger, he seemed listening in- 
teoUy for a moment. Be fell back, and the old veteran 
hurst into tears. The child was deud Did he indeed 
hear angels' voices? God grant it. 



THE SAXON LANGUAGE. 

lOUBTH AKTIGLB. 

Tbb letter « is an extremely useftil and forcible member of 
the alphabet, allowing of several most impressive com- 
pounds with other consonants at the opening of words. In 
all such cases, it gives a peculiar stress to the vocable or 
Terb which it begins, the tongue being compelled, as it 
were, to rest thereon with marked emphasis, conveying a 
sense of energetic exertion. C, the first letter so joined with 
#, does not indicate more, however, than a moderately 
forcible action, as in tcald, scale, scalp, scare, sccUhe, and 
a few others commencing with sea. By happy termina- 
tions an additional impetus is given to some such words, 
as secunpcr and scatter, both excelleutly expressive. 
Neither see nor set need any peculiar notice, as the double 
consooant is seldom or never sounded in these cases. 8co 
takes the initiative, however, in some verbs more worthy 
of attention. Scoff and scorn are almost as good as can 
1>e, there being a kind of contemptuousoess uf look and 
Sp Called forth in their very utienioce. How different is 



seowlj and yet how equally fine and apt its sound? A 
theatrical bandit, in the act of saying * Stand and deliver ' 
to a true man, rises up to the imagination at once, as the 
word is enunciated. Thoe is also no slight force in scour, 
the first letters giving a starting impulse, and the latter 
ones seeming to maintain and lengthen out the effect. 
Shakspeare uses a different word in the same radical sense, 
or, ratner, he employs the same word spelled differently. 
< Send out more horses; tifcirrthe oountiy round.' So says 
Macbeth; and Henry V. speaks of making his foemen 
* Skirr aw»y as swift as ttones 
EofDToed ttom tb« old AaQjrUn sUngi.* 
The word skhrr greatly heightens the force of these pas- 
sages. . Se gives also no slight portion of emphasis to the 
verb seowrge, well roughened, too, as it were, by its close. 

All the words beginmng with scr have a well indi- 
vidualised signification. £i the mere three letters are so 
fsa grating to the ear, so also are all the actions denoted 
by the words which they commence. For example, sound 
never could better represent and develop sense, than in the 
oases of scrape, scratch, scrawl, screak, scream, screech, 
screw, scruif, and some other kindred words. Scream and 
screech are rendered more peculiarly expressive by their 
shrill endings, and we think it not dkficult even to see an 
extra shrillmiss in screecK when compared with the mel- 
U>w dose of scream. Scramble derives a fine meaning 
from its terminative letters, often similarly used by our 
Saxon sires to denote a rumble-tumblejumble species of 
action or motion. Scranch, ngnifying * to crash with the 
teeth, to make a noise in eating,' is most especially forcible, 
imparting almost the sensation of tooth-drawing. Scraggy 
and scrimp are both also very significative, the two gs giv- 
ing to the first the same effect as in crcu/gy and ragged ; 
and the same thing may be said of scrU)ble, to which the scr 
communicates a scrawling effect, while the ending rounds 
it off with a dribbling import — such as it sho^d have 
exactly. The word s^td is one implying quick motion, 
and it is almost impossible to avoid imitoting that motion 
in the utterance. 

Almost all the verbs commencing with sha denote soft 
or moderate action, such as the sound suits, or as suite the 
sound. Words of this sort are shade, shame, shape, share, 
and tiuBoe. Even shake, though deriving force from the 
dose, is yet but partially emphatical; imd the acUective 
sharp is aUo mainly pointed by ito terminative oonsouante. 
It is odd to observe what a number of coarse and vulgar 
monosyllables are rendered mainly effective by a clo»ing 
St. Such a term is sham, and such also is fiam, with 
bam, hwtt, and various others, in pronouncing all of which 
the lips almost naturallv take a semi-contemptuous ex- 
pression. She, shea, and shee, soften all the terms which 
they b^n, as shed, sheathe, and sheer, where the sound is 
perfectly congruous with the sense. Shift and shine are 
not without their peculiar force; and shiver has an im- 
pressiveness resulting mainly firom the termination in 
ver, which the old Saxons oft^ employed similarly. The 
verbs commencing with sho are much more broadly 
marked than the preceding ones, however, as respecte 
united sound and sense. Shock is the act itself in ut- 
terance; and shoot, as well as shot, compd a quick use 
of tongue at the ending, which is extremely appropriate. 
Shove and shovel, again, are modifiedj^d mollified by their 
closing letters ; while shout, as compared with <ftot, shows 
finely how much the power of words may be affect by 
very slight changes in the construction. In place of the 
kind of compulsory rapidity attending the utterance of 
shot, the voice lingers on shout in spite of itself and so in- 
dicates well the implied action. 

Shriek is an admirable word of the screech and scream 
class, the r giving the harshness, while the ie gives the 
shrillness, requisite to unite in the verb the proper sound 
and meaning. Shrill itself is most effective, the closing Us 
imparting the prolonged liquidity suiting ito signification. 
How different is the influence on the ear of shrink, derived 
from the catohing-up effect of the nJk / Shirk and shtfffle 
are likewise in their ways inimitable, the latter word par- 
ticularly. It forms a good example of the numerous simi- 
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lar uses made by the Saxons of the final ^ as in JUddU, 
riddle^ and some others which need not be mentioned, and 
which fill imply in sound, as in sense, a petty description 
of actions represented concentratedly in the term duldle. 
Shrug and shudder are each very significative; ard not 
less 80 is shut, the closing strength of the t being peculiarly 
pre-eminent and happy. 

The verbs opening with si are not of striking moment 
It may be observed of one of them, sievSj that the foppery 
of stage performers has converteid it, in pronunciation, 
into siwe. Upon what principle this is done it would be 
difficult to say, since every other word in our language 
similarly spelled, is pronounced eev6» It should thus be 
seeve. These players do take strange liberties in this way. 
John Kemble tried to oorrect both them and their leader, 
fashion, in as finr as he was able. He, for example, obsti- 
nately pronounced the word ache simply as h (aiteh) in 
his playing of Hamlet, until he made his audiences riotous. 
And yet, if Shakspeare be any authority, the pronuncia- 
tion should be aitch not dk^. Beatrice, new smitten with 
her love for Benedict, is asked if she sighs for * a hawk, a 
horse, or a husband T* She answers, < For the letter that 
begins all of these,' plainly meaning an h (ache or heart- 
ache), and thereby indicating how the word was pronounced 
in the great dramatist's time. When the fisimous O.P. (Old 
Price) disturbances occurred during Kemble's management 
of Covent-Garden theatre, a &vourite call to him nightly 
from the obstreperous galleries was, * Jack, my boy, how 
are your aitches to-night P * 

Sigh is certainly a very forcible word when sounded in 
the old way, which allowed the gh to have its foil effect, 
now entirely lost. The addition of A to the j, in the initia- 
tions of words, gives to those so formed an effect com- 
pounded of the stress of the last of these letters, and the 
quickness of the former one. Skate constitutes a fkir ex- 
ample thereof, and so does sUp^ as also skim and skiff, which 
have their strength added to by their endings. We have 
before noticed the emphasis of sHrtf as a word of motion 
or action. Sla gives a power akin to that derived fh>m 
fla to the verbs which it opens ; though the s heightens the 
force, if it diminishes the rapidity of the action. Compare, 
for instance, the impression derived from slap with that of 
flap, of slay with ^y, and of slash with flashy and the 
power of the initiative letters respectively will be apparent 
at once. The tongue is compelled as if to strain itself to 
some extent in pronouncing the one set of words, while it 
flies rapidly over the others. 

SUek is a very picture of a word, considering its mean- 
ing ; and sleep has a softness in the utterance only to be 
equalled by slumber. The peculiar aptness of the term 
slick has been signalised to the whole world by its adoption 
as the patronymic of the immortal Samuel, the clockmaker. 
Our brethren of America have indeed adopted and appro- 
priated slickness as theb own especial national charac- 
teristic, and it is capitally expressive in sound and in sense. 
Here and in other oases, it may be remarked that the 
Yankees have been placed by circumstances half in the 
position of new language-firamers, and that many words 
nearly obsolete with us have by them been restored to 
t^nstant use, simply from carrying sound and signification 
markedly conjoined. It speaks curiously for the disposi- 
tion of the people in question, that all the terms implying 
cautiousness in the expression of opinions have proved wit£ 
them particular fkvourites. Bluff John Bull has long in- 
dulged in Uie habit of round asseveration. His scions of 
the United States * calculate,' and < guess,' and < reckon,' 
and so forth, condnually. We of Scotland have much 
more of the same prudential mode of speaking than our 
southern neighbours. * I'm not sure,' and * it may be,' 
are much more frequently to be found in our northern 
mouths than in theirs. On the whole, the language of the 
commonalty in the New England States across the Atlantic 
approaches in many points more closely to the old Saxon- 
English than any dialect absolutely spoken in Britain at 
this day, unless it be where the Lowland-Scotoh is yet pre- 
served in something like its naive and pristine purity. 

Slinkt sUpy and slit are all good in their way, and so is 



sUng, a word with a termination well expressing the 
of continuous action implied. The heavy effect of the i 
tiatory slo need but be mentioned to be felt and aekao 
lodged. Slaw, sloth, slottem (or slattern), slomcb, aad 
slovertf are very^emphatic in sound, although ibey gatkef 
much of their force respectively fi^m their terminatieac 
Slops and slough are also notable for thdr force. SMb^ 
gives us the image of an incipient schoolboy with m dirty 
pinafore at onoe; and no other imaginable coogreg^tMe 
of letters could supply the places ^ slug, Huggisk, ani 
sluggard. The tongue gets positively laiy in giving them 
forth. We have before pointed to the peculiar use made 
by the Saxons of the terminative mp. It was seen ia 
plwnp; it is even more obvious in slump, and the eo&- 
mendng si adds to the effect Slur is good, too; bat we 
more admire slut, which seems really to open as if witk 
anger, and end with contempt, when it fldls from the 
tongue. Our task may have made us over-eoaoifOiiRd 
of these old Saxon radicals, but certainly, to our UunkiBf. 
no letters in the language could better convey the sig&iS- 
cation designed than those composing the adjective sip. 
Eye and lips appear involuntarily to confirm its effect ia 
the utterance. 

Like sc and sly sm gives force to the beginning of ver^ 
of action, as in smack and sma^ which body forth the 
very deeds denoted. Part of the effect lies in the dose, no 
doubt ; and yet could clack or oraek ever give tbe labol 
effect of the sm in smack f The lips in reality dose and 
open as in the very act of smacking. Or could claA or 
crash convey half of the fiill weight of smash f The strength 
of the first letters is different wholly in these cases; and 
indeed sm is much more potent in every one of the few in- 
stances where it be^ns verbs of action. Smite ia a very 
emphatic word, for example. Smart, smatterrsmelt, emirdk, 
smirk, smile, smooth, smother, smug, smuggle, and smutch, 
are all excellent, though the force of the n» ia in eytrj 
case modified, but modified with singular aptitude, bj the 
terminations. We have just noticed the use made by tbe 
Americans of our radical English terms. They have not 
fi&iled to note the force of smart, and denominate all their 
greatest statesmen, and also thcdr greatest rogues, < smart 
men. Gowper the poet calls his prim, fiishionable divine 
' Sir Smug, and the name is in itself a portrait The effect 
of- the ggle in smuggle, too, is not to be surpassed, painting 
the very deed in sound. 

The sn, like all simihur conjunctions of « with consonants, 
has a power peculiarly its own. There is a bearing down 
weight in sm well represented in smash and smite; and, 
for an illustration of the different effect of sn, we should 
take snaqp and snarL Let any mortal being * of earth's 
mould' try to pronounce these words emphatically under 
his breath, fuii, if the lookers-on do not detect whsA he k 
about from his visage, they have not the right use of their 
eyes. The pronunciation of the «n is an act essentiallj 
snappish and snarling. Snare, snatch, sneer, snib, snip, 
snort, and snub, are good proolh of what is here aaserted 
In various other cases, though the sn never wholly loses its 
sharp, biting, scornful potency, it is modified in part bj 
the terminations. In the case of sneak, it is impossible to 
doubt that the act generated the word, or rather that the 
word sprung into existence when the human features served 
but as a tablet on which men wrote hierogly phical signs, the 
tongue being as yet but the subsidiary organ of expres- 
sion. Sneap (to check sharply) is good, and snseze ex- 
cellent But snivel and snotter must be pronounced in- 
comparable, their very picturesqueness rendering then 
coarse. Snore is an actual prolonged blast on the nasil 
trumpet and is admirably distinguished from snort, which 
is just a loud snore cut in twain. Snell, sneek, snicker, 
sniggle, and snuffle, have all meanings modified by their 
endings, and yet have the fiEUuily likeness throu^out of 
the sn verbs. 

Sob is the first word introduced by so, to which we now 
come, and it is one not devoid of emphasis. Sod is mnoh 
more forcible, however, the d coming in at the close with 
something of the effect of a thud, itself a fine word. Sottk 
is good, and soft mellifluouH ; sang rings like metal : and 
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Is rotund, as it should be, and sonorous. But it 
itty be briefly said of nearly all the words beginning wiUi 
K tbat their general import is wM and toUtrm. These 
wo last adjectives are from the classical tongues, as we find 
KMt of the terms to be that begin widi a single conso- 
Knt followed by a yowel. This drcumstanoe is asoribable 
> the polish reoeiyed by the dead languages, and its full 
BTeetB may be feen in the modem speech of Italy, in which 
Dwels 80 strikingly predominate orer consonants. A de- 
glitftil and honeyed softness is oertainly produced there- 
of bui the pith of the more primitiTe languages is lost, 
od the gain does not counterbalance the deficiency. Three 
axon words commencing with 90 are yet worthy of men- 
ion here, namely, joss, tot, and tour, all of them coigoin- 
IS sound finely with signification. 

Our task has again swelled upon our hands, so as to 
all for yet ftirther space. It would carry us beyond aXi 
pasonable bounds at present were we to attempt to intro- 
'oce here those general remarks by which we ^tist to ren- 
er this sketch of the Anglo-Saxon tongue praotioilly use- 
il to youthftil readers and writers of the present day. 
Loom must still be besought for ' Our Moral. 



TO A LONE WATERFOWL 

WhUber, midst fUlfaiff dew. 
While glow the heaTens with the last ttepe of day, 
Far through the rosy depths dost thoa pursue 

Thy solitary way? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky. 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plsshy brink. 
The weedy lake, or marge of river wide— . 
Or where the foaming billows rise and sbik 

On the chafed ocean's side? 

There Is a power, whose eare 
Teaches thy way along that pathless ooast^ 
In desert, In Ulhnitable air, 

Lone wandering, bnt not lost 

All day thy wings have fSuin'd 
At that (kr height, the oold, thin atmosphere; 
Tet stoop not wearj to the welcome land. 

Though the dark night is near. 

Thon'rt gone— th* abyss of heaTon 
Hath 8waIlow*d np thy form ; yet on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson then hast gircn. 

And shall not soon depart 

He who fttmi zone to zone 
Onldes through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. Bbtant. 



THB YOUNG MAN'S COUNSELLOR. 

OOCtTPATION. 

[h a temperate climate, and in a ciyilised state, man is 
ssontimlly active, and must have some object worthy of his 
nture to call forth and exercise his powers. Some praLse- 
vorthy object of pursuit is indispensable, not only to the 
sharaecer, but also to the virtue and the happiness of a 
^ung man. Without some engagement^ he sinks into in- 
dolence, pursues frivolities, or rushes into stirring and 
fidous pleasures. 

Labour — by the word we mean some reputable employ- 
ment or pursuit — requires relaxation, and amusement fUr- 
nisbes it. Engage in amusement as a relaxation, and you 
are refreshed ; make it a business, and you experience the 
uneasiness of bodily and mental exhaustion. Pleasure, to 
be genuine, must be the associate of virtue ; and amuse- 
ment, to be refreshing, must be the attendant of labour. 

Do you desire the rest and ease which are so pleasing 
to the body ? Do you desire the satisfoction and pleasure 
tliat result ftt>m some useftil employment? Idleness can 
procore none of them, for they are (be effects of labour. 



Labour — some physical or mental occupation — ^is the price 
that must be paid for all human good. 

People who spend their time in idleness and frivolity 
cannot enjoy pleasure ; for some active and steady occupa- 
tion — we rep^t the assertion — is essential to physical and 
mental happiness. The young, who pass existence in idle- 
ness and frivolity, apparently live for no other purpose 
than to accumulate vain regrets for maturer years. 

In the morning, idleness languidly looks around, and, 
having no steady plan to follow, becomes the sport of ac- 
cident; labour enters into its usual routine of thought 
and action, and, with high satisfoodon, pursues its voca- 
tion. In the evening, idleness feels the dull consciousness 
that another day is dosed; labour sits down contentedly, 
and enjoys the pleasing reflection that it has discharged its 
duty. 

Indolence never achieved anything worthy of renown. 
Whoever would attain excellence in any pursuit, must 
sedulously devote his time and attention to it ; for only on 
such conditions Heaven grants high attainments to man. 

Why is it that those who are most fitvoured with the 
gifts of fortune are frequently the most discontented with 
Uieir eigoyments T We have little relish for the happiness 
which costs us nothing; it is through labour, and tne al- 
ternation of hope and fear in the way of duty, that we at- 
tain our purest enjoyments. 

Bodily and mental labour, which restraint and aversion 
render irksome, voluntary choice converts into pleasure. 
How many are unhappv because their desires are in oppo- 
sition to their pursuits 7 We have all our several occupa- 
tions and professions, and the first point of wisdom is to 
reconcile our minds to the duties which they demand. 

To accomplish this important purpose, the beneficence 
of our Creator has made a wise provision in our composite 
nature. When we engage in any commendable employ- 
ment, time gradually overcomes difficulties, establishes 
habits, and, besides the high satisfoction resulting from the 
discharge of duty in the exercise of laudable habits, there 
is posiUve pleasure. 

Sloth is oppressed with the least exertion. Idleness, 
destitute of perseverance, can do nothing praiseworthy. 
A restless manner, without doing much, is fiitigued by its 
own restlessness. A regulated mind produces regulated 
action ; a person of this character has his time, as his ac- 
tions, reduced to order ; every hour has its duty, and the 
conclusion of the day is the conclusion of sadsfttctory 
labour. 

DBURKKNinsS. 

One must be long accustomed to the view of drunken- 
ness before he can look with indifference on a fellow-being 
in a stAte of inebriety — a state of pitiable degradation. 
Permit not yourself for a moment to regard intoxication 
with indifference or with merriment; for, when aversion 
to drunkenness is overcome, easy is the transition to com- 
pUance. 

Morality forbids drunkenness, and religion denounces 
it. It is hostile to the physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
nature of man. In this lUe, it demands the sacritice of re> 
putation, fortune, health, and everything that is good and 
exalted in human character; and in a foture state, revela- 
tion declares, the drunkard shall not inherit the Idngdom 
of heaven. 

A young man of a sound constitution, who observes the 
rules of health and virtue, has a natural flow of gaiety. 
Tliis state can be preserved only by temperance ; every 
attempt to raise it by the stimulant of ardent spirits has 
the effect to destroy it 

Excitement from intoxicating liquor alternates with de- 
pression. In the conflict the constitution suffers ; and, as the 
constitution sinks, the excitement diminishes, till it termi- 
nates in debility and wretchedness. 

We should vigilantly watch and correct our dissocial 
propensities ; but it is a duty no less necessary to keep a 
watchful eye over our social affections, for in their perver- 
sion or excess, before we are aware of danger, they allure 
us to vicious habits. 

Our social sympathies attach us to the human fiunily, 
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and constitQte the bond that unites the commnnity of 

Their indulgence is at once instinctite and rational, and 
therefore commendable ; but when enlirened by inebriat- 
ing liquor at the festiTe board, in the club, or in the taTem, 
they prove ruinous to unsuspecting youth. 

To observe sobriety is podtive pleasure; to avoid hi- 
temperanoe is to escape future misery, by avoiding seem- 
ing and deceitftil pleasure. Moderate «[\Joyment8 are 
most lasting, grateful, and suitable to our nature; immo- 
derate et\}oyment8 enfeeble the constitution, and ultimately 
destroy it 

The exhilaration of drunkenness at first is flushed and 
joyous, then noisy and reckless ; but in its progression it 
declines, sinks, and finally, when the constituoon is im- 
paired, ends in the wailings of compunction, a&d in the 
tears of despair. 

WHAT 18 WITHnr OUB OOKTROL ? 

In early youth you leave your native plaofr— a small 
town — repair to a large city, and there reside constantly 
for a number of years. Ajfter the lapse of a considerable 
time, you return to vour native place, but to you how 
changed t The dwellings seem diminutive, the streets de- 
serted, the manners of the people altered, but nothing ex- 
ternally is changed— the change is in yourselil The ideas 
of maturer years have supervened on those of youth, and 
partly obliterated, and pa^y modified them. 

From the above view of human nature, some usefiil 
lessons oi moral conduct may be deduced. Distinguish 
between the ideas that are suggested and modified by your 
own mind, and therefore depend chiefly on yourself— and 
those ideas which you receive from external nature and 
passing events, and therefore depend greatly on outward 
circumstances. 

Youiiave ambitious desires, and you are unhappy, be- 
cause it is not in your power to gratify them. Many are 
happy without the gratification of what you are anxious to 
obtiun, and hence yo«( unhappiness must proceed from 
yourself— from your unreasonable desires. Your duty re- 
quires you to i^uce your desires into accordance with 
Sour condidon, and the means you possess of acoomplish- 
ig them. 

Your desires are in harmony with your condition, but 
you sustain a considerable loss, and you are grieved and 
discontented. Many never possessed what you have lost, 
and you are reduced only to their level — they complain 
not, and hence the cause of your complaint must exist in 
your own breast Sjiow the tenure by which you hold 
life and all its blessings, submissively bow before the will 
of the Supreme Being, and in your submissbn you will 
find tranquillity. 

Distinguish also between what is within, and what is be- 
yond your control. Tour principles on which your cha- 
racter rests are within your power, and, by early and assi- 
duous cultivation, you may train them to virtue ; but vour 
character — the opinion which the public entertains of you 
— is beyond your power, and therefore you cannot com- 
mand it 

If a man is very solicitous to gain a tisur public charac- 
ter, and his solicitude induces him to neglect the true basis 
on which it rests, he may realise his aim by artifice and 
address. He may begin by deceiving others, and, by a kind 
of self-delusion, end by deceiving himself; but such a cha- 
racter inspires constant watchftilness and fear — it yields no 
peace, and gives no security against exposure and shame. 

Be it your solicitude to establish good principles, which 
are the solid foundation of a good character, and, though 
you can never be indifferent to public opinion, you will 
feel no painfi:^ anxiety respecting its attainment : to you it 
will be sufficient to deserve it A straight onward course 
of rectitude is a straight onward path of peace ; and a cha- 
racter founded on principle will in time be recognised and 
honoured. 

But you stand not alone in society; you are connected 
with your feUows, and the events of life relative to you, de- 
pend partly on yourself and partly on your associates. If 
you (uscharge your part with r^eotion, honour, and in- 



^^^t luid not fidl, you have done your duty, and j^ 
must submit to the course of providoice. If you mn 
at the issue, you murmur be(»use yon are not more 
man — that yon have not power to control hunsan i 
Every scheme, the execution of which depends on 
and incidents over which you have little coDtrol,~^a^ 
be formed conditionally with prudent forethought. Era 
schemes over which you think you have complete eontni 
should not be pursued with sanguine hope, for doobtA:! a 
the issue of every human enterpriro ; and the aontcaesi </ 
disappointment is ever proportioned to the coofidsDoe 4 
hope. 



CHINESE HISTORY OF CHRIST. 

Thb extreme western nations say, that, at the distaaer 
of ninety-seven thousand ly (30,000 miles) fram Chiio, 
a journey of aboot three years, commenoes the border d 
Sy-keang. In that country there was formerly a virfs, 
named Ma-le-a. In the first year of YQeQ-<Jiy, in the 
dynasty of Han, a celestial god reverently annoai»ed tc 
her saying, ' The Lord of heaven has selected thee to U 
his mother/ Having finiriied his discourse, abe actnalh 
conceived, and afterwards bore a son. The mother, fiUei 
with joy and reverence, wrapped him in doth and Isj^ 
him in a manger. A flock of celestial gods sang and re- 
joiced in the void soace. Forty days after, his mother pre- 
sented him to the holy teacher, and named him Yay-soo. 
When twelve years of age, be followed his mother lo m- 
ship in the holy place — returning home they lost each 
other. After three days' search, she saw Yay-soo sitti^ 
on a seat conversing with aged and learned doctors aboot 
the works and doctrines of the Lord of Heaven. Seeiag 
bis mother he was glad, returned with her, and served her 
with the utmost filial reverence. When thirty yean of 
age he left his mother and teacher, and, travelling to the 
country of Yutcha, taught men to do good. The aaered 
miracles which he wrought were very numerous. The 
chief families and those in office in that country, hnw 
proud and wicked in the extreme, envied him for the mal- 
titude of those who joined themselves to him, and planned 
to slay him. Among the twelve disciples of Yay-aoo there 
was a covetous one, named Yu-tah-sae. Aware of the 
wish of the greater part of his countrymen, and seising oe 
a profiTered gain, he led forth a multitude at night, vks 
taKing Yay-soo, bound him, and carried him before Anasie 
in the court-hoase of Fe-lah-to. Rudely stripped of hk 
garment, they tied him to a stone pillar, inflicting oo him 
upwards of five thousand four hundred stripes, until ha 
whole body was torn and mangled, but still be was sQeai, 
and like a lamb remonstrated not The wteked rabbfe 
taking a cap made of piercing thorns, pressed it fordUv 
down on his temples. Tbey hung a vile red cloak on hii 
body, and hypocritically did reverence to him as a king. 
They made a very large and heavy machine of wood, ra- 
sembling the character tdn or an upright cross, which tbey 
compelled him to bear on bis shoulders. The whole way 
it pressed him down, so that he moved and fell alternately. 
Hu hands and foet were nailed to the wood, and being 
thirsty, a sour and bitter drink was given him. When be 
died, the heavens were darkened, the earth shook, the 
rocks striking against each other, even broken into soiaU 
pieces. He was then aged thirty-three years. On the 
third day after bis death he again returned to life, and 
his body was splendid and beautiful. He appeared fint 
to his mother, in order to remove her sorrow. Forty days 
after, when about to ascend to heaven, he commanded bis 
disciples (in all 102) to separate and go everywhere under 
heaven to teach, and to administer a sacred water to wasii 
away the sins of those who should join their sect Haria^ 
finished his command, a flodc of ancient holy ones foUov- 
ed him up to the celestial kingdom. Ten days after, a 
celestial god descended to receive his mother, wfao alM 
ascended up on high ; being set above the nine orders, she 
became the empress of heaven and earth, aud the prs- 
tectress of human beings.— iftlii^'s UranHation <^ CUif 
Bm. ofBodt and Chmii, 
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PORTRAIT QALLSRT. 

TBI LATI WILLIAM TBRIAjn, LLJ). 

norawtt or okzbhtal iohqoaois ni n lunrt fwwiiaog, 

8TJJIDEXWS. 

De William TnaiAirr, chiefly known as author of * Anster 
Fair/ died at his pleasant villa of Derongrore, near Dollar, 
OD the 15th October 1848. For a oonriderable time his 
health had been unstable; a sefere oold, oani^t in the 
tatomn of 1848, haTing gradually preyed on his oonstitii- 
ttoo, till by slow inroads it brought him to the grate. 
The history of Tennaat's life is rather a remarkable one, 
and tends to oonirm atrath, hitherto ilhistrmted by Tarions 
examples in onr country's annals, that genius will soar 
in the most untoward drcomstanoes, and that talent united 
with industry cannot fidl, amidst events the most unflmmr- 
able and unpropitious, to bring ultimately their own re- 
ward. 

Dr Teonant was one of tlie pretty numerous Ihmily of 
iniliam TennaDt, a small merchant in the town of An- 
Btrather, in Rib, where he was bom in 1784. At birth, 
he had inscribed on his person the seeming indioadons of 
fiitiBe helplessness and misftrtane, being inal>fonned in 
both his limbs, and thus unlikely to be able, without arti- 
ficial means, to make any looomotiTC movements throu^ 
lift. The drouBStanoes of his parents not permitting him 
to lire independent of personal exertion in after Uft^ and 
his own physical defi^mi^, fixed, we may suppose, in very 
early lifb the profession he should follow — that of impart- 
ing instruction in the capacity of a schoolmaster. niUi 
the prospect before him of becomings if his talents allowed, 
a oounti7 dowdniey William at a very early age was sent 
to school, and immediately applied himself with diligence 
and seal to the preparation of his tasks. Disoovei£ig a 
marked aptitude for learning, a promptness and r^Miiness 
in compreneodinff and retaining the information communi- 
cated to him by the master, or contained in his books, and 
a fkdllty in obtaining an aequaintaaoe with the classic 
authors, he was recommended to continue the proeooution 
of his stucto at the universi^. His parents, delighted to 
find that their infirm child mentally possessed what nature 
had physically denied him, resolved to strain every nerve 
to give him a finlslied eduction, and, in pursuance of the 
counsel of his teacher, sent him as a student to 8t An- 
drews ; and thus were studying at the same university two 
natives of Anstruther, sent thither with difficulty by their 
parents, who were destined afterwards to make a distiiH 
guisbed figure among their eountrrmen, though in very 
different walks, the other being Thomas Chalmers. At 
college, Tennant did not foil to distinguish himseU; pur- 
suing as he did his classical studies pMtioularly, with ar- 
dour and marked sueoess, asmall portion of his time being 
necessarily, tmm hispbysioal disability, oeoupied in those 
juvenile bodily exercises and recreations in which his class- 
fellows mgaged. The pecuniary circumstances of his 
fether precluded him f^m completing the ordinary philo- 
sophical curriculum, and he left the United College, St 
Andrews, after studying there only two years, in May 1801, 
when he returned to Anstruther. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, he applied himself with diligence at home — made 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Livy, with Homer and Virgil, 
his companions— and likewise made himself acquainted 
with the modem languages, and their most esteemed poeti- 
cal writers. Having mastered the ancient and modem, he 
applied himself to Uie study of the eastern tongues, and 
began to acquire a knowledge of that ancient and venerable 
language, so intimately associated with all that is holy and 
sublime^ and for his intimate acquaintance with which he 
owed the acquirement of that honourable, conspicuous, and 
elevated poation which he was destined to occupy. 

While thus engaged in the acquisition of languages and 
varied learning, a few years after tie left college, a situa- 
tion was offered him, which, though humble and subordi- 
natei, and unattended by any adequate reward, was too 
tempting for one in his peculiar circumstances and condi- 



derk to his brother, a oom-ihotor, first at Glasgow and 
afterwards at Anstruther, and thus had the greater portion 
of his time occupied by counting-house duties, but he 
had still severer difficulties to contend with ere he was en- 
abled to emerge from his retirement at Anstrather. His 
brother's commercial affairs became completely embar- 
rassed, and the creditors, in the a b s e noe of the pnndpal, 
secured the person of the unfortunate clerk. It was, wo 
believcb while subjected to personal confinement* and la- 
bouring under accusations alike erroneous in their nature 
as they were repulsive to his mind, that he conceived and 
committed to writing the introductory stanzas of that poem 
on wfaldi his fome will continue to rest, and which indi- 
cated a disposition fai the author not to be overcome by the 
pressure of external circumstances. 'Anster Fair,' the poem 
to which weallude, was finished in his fliUlier's house in 1811, 
and was published anonymously in the following ^ear. This 
was the first great effort of the author ; his previous paces 
had been ephemeral and unpretending; and scarcely had 
ever bard sent forth his offering to tibe world in circum- 
stances more mpropitious and unfovourable. As a poet, the 
author at forthest was known to the few townsmen of An- 
strather; and if his name had been spoken of elsewhere, 
it was only in connection with his brother's mercantile 
embanrassments. Besides, it was unlikely that, at a period 
when the writings both in poetry and prose of Sir Walter 
Scott, James Hogg, and Professor Wilson, were entirely 
occupying and absorbing the public notice and admiration, 
any space should be peradtted to an unpatronised and un- 
pretending son of genius for pladng his crutches on the 
arena of letters. Yet in oiroumstanoee the most adverse, 
* Anster Fair ' at length became known. The volume found 
its way to the metropolis, and attracting the notice of Lord 
Woodhouselee, he communicated, in a letter to the pub- 
lisher, his opinion that the poem contained * unequivocal 
marks of strong original genius, a vein of humour of an 
uncommon cast, united with a talent for natural descrip- 
tion of the meet vivid and characteristic qiecies, and, above 
all, a true feeling of the sublime, forming altogether one of 
the most pleasing and singular combinations of the difffr- 
rentpowers of poetry that he had over met with.' 

Wnile beginning to acquire the laurels of poetical repu- 
tation, in the autumn of 1818, Tennant was preferred to 
the vacant office of schoolmarter of Dunino^ a parish si- 
tuated between Anstrather and St Andrews, ana only five 
miles from his native town. This was an appointment in 
many respects suitable to his feelings, and had been the 
snmmit of his youthftil wishes. He gave himself to the 
discharge of his duties in his new and responsible sphere 
with tlmt seal and assiduity which had always charac- 
terised him ; but while he sedulously sought the improve- 
ment and advantage of his pupils, he did not neglect the 
continuous instructiott of his own mind by engaging in his 
old and fevourite studies. Attaining access to the Ubrary 
of the University of St Andrews, he was now enabled to 
procure works on all subjects, and to make himself ac- 
quainted with every department of learning. But the study 
of languages was yet his favourite theme, and here he 
added to his knowledge of Hebrew an acquaintance with 
the Arabic, Syriao, and Persian. Poetry, too, was here 
cultivated with all his former avidity and ardour. A few 
years before his appointment as schoolmaster, along with 
a few other ' dabblers in rhyme, and admirers of ftm and 
good fellowship,' in the catt neuk, he had taken a promi- 
nent and active part in originating a poetical society called 
the Iftuomanie, which held stated meetings at Anstrather, 
and he now from tioie to time composed some harmonious 
pieces for the amusement of this merry corps. This so- 
ciety claimed to itself the exclusive privilege, in that por- 
tion of the empire, of discovering on whom Apollo had set 
his seal, and accordingly investiBd, by all the formalities 
of a diploma. Sir Walter Scott, the Ettrick Shepherd, and 
other eminent poets, with the distinguished dignity of ho- 
norary memb^hips ! It continued to hold meetings till 
1817, when, by the dispersion of its leading members, 
its joyous celebrations were suspended. Though, at Du- 
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much in literary speoalation, being, including all the 
emoluments of bia office, with the profits deriTed from keep- 
ing a few boarders, barely forty pounds a year, yet he 
was here enabled to publish at his own cost a second and 
revised edition of * Anster Fair,' in a form and style of 
typography much improved on the former. The poem now 
arrested the attention of Lord Jefifrey, who in a generous 
notice in the ' Edinburgh Review,' in November 1814, fully 
blazoned forth its merits to the world. 

In 1816, Mr Tennant, highly recommended by the mi- 
nister of the parish-r-himself an accurate and accomplish- 
ed scholar — as an able and efficient teacher, was, aided 
by the support of Mr George Thomson of Edinburgh, the 
friend and correspondent of Bums, transferred Arom the 
schoolmastership of Dunino to that of Lasswade, near 
Edinburgh, where he remained, enjoying the society of 
several distinguished literary men in the metropolis, till 
1819, when he was elected teacher of classical and oriental 
htnguagee in Dollar Academy. Here he held an appoint- 
ment exactly suitable to his taste and inclinations, and 
distinguished himself not more by the profhndity of his 
own knowledge of the ancient languages than by his suc- 
cess in imparting it to others. In 1881, on a vacancy oc- 
curring in the chair of Oriental Languages in St Mary's 
College, St Andrews, he offered himself as a candidate, 
and had nearly succeeded — the crown authorities delibe- 
rating for a time between him and Dr Scott, minister of 
Corstorphine, who was ultimately preferred. Three years 
afier, however, on Dr Scott's death, he was appointed to 
the chair. 

As a professor, Tennant discharged all the duties in- 
cumbent upon him with the utmost fidelity. He occasion- 
ally taught an additional class for the benefit of those stu- 
dents who found it inconvenient to attend at the ordinary 
class hours, and readily gave private lessons in the eastern 
languages to all who applied to him. On bis first appoint- 
ment to the chair, he read the Hebrew without the points, 
but afterwards adopted the other method, finding it the 
most generally practised, though he regarded either mode 
of reading as a matter of indifference. 

Some years before his death, Frofdasor Tennant was 
elected a member of the Royal Society of London, and so 
recently as December 1847 had the degree of Doctor of 
Laws conferred on him by the Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, a literary distinction which he survived a very short 
time to enjoy. He died, as stated above, at Derongrove, 
near Dollar, a small villa which he had purchased by his 
own active and meritorious exertions, and where, since his 
appointment to the Hebrew chair, he had uniformly re- 
sided during the summer months, enjoying the close re- 
tirement which he ever regarded as in4ispensable to study. 
Dr Tennant's death causes a blank among the ranks of 
linguists in Scotland, if it be accurate, as is believed, that 
he was acquainted not only with all the ancient languages 
worthy of being known, and with the modem languages 
of Europe, but also with a number of the nuuiy languages 
of India. It is certain he was a man of extraordinary and 
almost unprecedented perseverance, and having acquired 
the faculty, if it may be so designated* of easily acquiring 
a knowledge of distinct tongues, he may have made him- 
self master of a number almost inconceivable to those who 
did not e^joy his peculiar taste, leisure, and opportunities. 
He has been heard to say, that in a very few weeks he mas- 
tered the Gaelic, so as to be able to read and translate a4 
aperturam the New Testament in that difficult tongue ; and 
it is said his first reading of the Hebrew Bible was com- 
pleted in half a year and three days, with no assistance 
but the grammar and dictionary. It is to be regretted, 
however, that he has left nothing on which his memory as 
a linguist might have rested — his only productions on the 
subject of Isnguage being a small caMer, containing an 
epitaph on David Barclay, shoemaker and gravedigger in 
Anstmther-easter, in eight different languages, printed in 
1888, and a very limited ' Synopsis of Syriao and Chaldaio 
Grammar,' published in 1840 — the former certainly merely 
an ephemeral literary toy, and the latter, fW>m its brevity 
and too concise explanation of the languages of which it 



treats, more adapted for the use of the living antbor in hk 
class-room, than for being generally read aiid ■todi«d. 

Dr Tennant's poetical writings are nnmeroiit, hmt an 
not likely to become generally known. He very frequeady 
attempts the ludicrous, but be has no proper cownemptim 
of it His wit often sinks into fri? olity, but aeklotn rixs 
into genuine humour. His characters, who are elik^ 
confined to the neighbourhood of Anstmther, wheiber the 
mitred prelate or Uie lofty baron, are often clovni^ a&d 
even sometimes childish, but are always pedaato. TW 
reader finds himself among a profusion f^ Itowers, but they 
are not arranged by the tasteful hand of the g&rdeoer, b«s 
strewed about by the child. Poetry of frequent elegaoee. 
and always above mediocrity, is expended on tbe naMC 
trifling sentiments — ^the sound is pleasing, the sense wurt^ 
less. * Anster Fair ' is the only poem in which tbe r ea dtr 
forgets the frivolity of the subject in the smooUuMSS ^ 
the diction. It was this poem that brought the ambor firA 
into notice, and through it alone will his name be haaiird 
down to posterity. The cboioe of the subject vras aa iajo- 
dicious one. Ii is founded on the old ballad of * ita^^e 
Lauder,' at one time popular in the East Neuk of FUe^ set- 
ting forth the praises of an Anster maid, more remarkabk 
for the attractions of her person than the virtoes oi bo- 
character. Yet this damsel, the looseness of whoee mo- 
rals caused her first to be mentioned in song, is transfiira- 
ed into a chaste and coy maiden, sighing in secret, oa whisk 
of her numerous suitors of Fife laii^ she should bestow bs 
hand. As she thus cogitates at supper, firom ber mostard- 

Eot arises a fairy, who warns her against aooeptin^ tbe 
and of aoy of her present lovers, and exhorts ber to cen- 
mand it to be proclaimed throughout tbe whole kingdon. 
that she would bestow herself on the successful oempetiior 
ip a match of ass-racing, sack-racing, story-telling and 
bag-piping at Anster. On this homely, we may alawst 
say frivolous, foundation, the merit of the poem eonsissa ia 
having erected a poetical superstructure of an imcoBnHiB 
order. Lord Jeffrey in 1814 thus ndUces the poen ia tbe 
* Edinburgh Review : — * We consider this volume noi saly 
as eminently original, but as belonging to a class of eon^ 
position hitherto but little known in the literature of this 
country— to that species, we mean, of gay or fiuitasue 
poetry which plays through the works ot Puld and Arioet^ 
and animates the compositions of many inferior writen 
both in Spain and in Italy — which is equally remored from 
the vulgarity of mere burlesque or mock heroiOi a^ fro* 
the sarcasm, and point, and finesse, of satirical pkasaatry 
— which is extravagant rather than ridiculous, and displays 
rather the vague and unbounded license of a 8poni>e aad 
raised imagination, vrithout the cold pungency cf wit» or 
the practised sagacity of derision. It f^oeatly relaxn 
into childishness, and is sometimes concentrated to bo- 
mour ; but its leading character is a sort of enthnsiaiitic 
gaiety— a certain intoxication a^d nimbleoees of f^mcj, 
which pours out a profbsion of images without maoh coe- 
gruity or selection, and covers all tbe ok^jeots to whioh it 
is directed with colours that are rather brilUailt than bai^ 
monious, and combines them into groups that are more 
lively than graceftil. . . Tbe great charm of this sin- 
gular composition consists, no d^ibt, in the proftuum of 
images and groups which it thrusts upon the fancy, aad 
the crowd, and hurry, and animation with which tbey Mip 
all jostled and driven along; but this, though a very rare 
iperit in any modern production, is entitled perhaps to less 
distinction than the perpetual sallies and outbreakiaga of 
a rich and poetical imagination, by which tbe homely 
themes on which the author is profsesedly employed are 
constantly ennobled or contrasted, and in which tbe ardour 
of a mind evidently fitted for higher tasks is somewhat cfc> 
priciously expended. It is this ^^uent kindling of a di- 
viner spirit, this tendency to rise above tbe trivial (»mrc&f 
amoi^g which he has chosen to disport himself and thij 
power of connecting grand or beautiful conceptions with 
the representation of vulgar objects and ludiarons oc- 
currences, that first recommended this poem to our notioa 
and still seem to us to entitle it to more general not<jnH'j. 
The author is occupied, no doubt, in general with low nafc- 
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ters, and bent upon homely mirth ; but his genius soars np 
now and then in spite of him, and his delights, to use a 
quaint expression it Shakspeare— 

* HiB delights 
Are dolphin-Ulie, and show their becks aboTO 
The element they more in.* * 

The following is ihe author's account of the versification 
of * Anster Pair* : — * The poem is written in stanzas of oc- 
tave rfa^e, or the otUva rima of the Italians — a mea- 
sure said to be invented by Bocaccio, and after him em- 
ployed by Tasso and AHosto. From these writers it was 
transferred into English poetry by Fairfiu, in his transla- 
tion of ' Jerusalem Delivered/ but since his days has been 
by our poets perhaps too little cultivated. The stanza of 
Fairikz is here shut with the Alexandrine of Spenser, that 
its close may be more full and sounding.' 
, Some years after the publication of < Anster Fair/ Dr 
Tennant gave to the world a poem, bearing on the histonr 
j of the Scottish Reformation, entitled, * Papistry Storm'd, 
or the Dingin' Doun o' the Cathedral.' This poem, of the 
I author's other poetical writings, probably approached 
nearest to ' Anster Fair,* in becoming known, tnough it 
I neTer attained any degree of celebrity. It is professedly 
I written after the manner of Sir David Lyndesay, but is 
I wholly devoid of his pungency of wit, and entirely desti- 
tute (rf* his poignancy of satire. When humour is particu- 
larly attempted the style sinks into frivolity, when sarcasm 
I is aimed at, it is innocent. The barbarous demolition of 
the splendid cathedral of St Andrews by the bands of a 
I ruthless and lawless mob is described in a tone of levity 
' and merriment — the Vandal spirit that actuated a rude 
I and savage rabble is made the theme of attempted laughs 
! ter and (Aversion. 

I In 1822, Dr Tennant published the first part of a poem, 
I entitled the * Thane of Vite,* describing the invasion of the 
! Danes on the east coast of Fife, about the middle of the 
, ninth century, when, according to Buchanan, Constantine, 
one of the Scottish kings, was slain in a battle near the 
town of Crail. This proved a remarkable failure, and the 
! remaining part of the poem consequently never appeared. 
', The whole machinery of the six cantos is supernatural ; 
; the deities of various mythologies are jumbled together in 
I confVision and disorder ; and the business of the rencounters, 
I escapes, and adventures are conducted not on the F\fm 
' cuasts by living, breathing men, but by the dread array of 
incarnate fiends, sent to earth by hosts of wondering im- 
mortals. The Danes being tempest-tossed at sea and in 
danger of shipwreck, Odin, amidst ' a gush of radiant light 
magnificent,* comes fh)m his throne above, * marching 
terribly o*er the enridged mass of sea,' and, clenching the 
Uiast of the vessel in his hand^ rescues it f)rom peril. Mac- 
duff^ Fife's valiant thane> having engaged in single combat 
i^ith Hangar, the leader of the Danish invaders, is about 
to overcome him, when Niord, * the green-hair'd god that 
rules the sea,* suddenly * interposes his clear javelin,' and 
st-parates the chieft. A cloud afterwards envelopes them, 
tlirough which means they lose each other, but find their 
own camps. Macduff soon after goes on an expedition to 
D.tnino (where the poet was schoolmaster), and there a 
number of fairies meet him along the banks of the Kenly 
Miream, and the queen promises her assistance to him 
against Hungar, and his god Odin, presenting him at same 
lime with a whisUe, by which he could invoke * elf, genie, 
fairy, fiiy, or goblin tall,' to his aid. The two hostile 
armies aiterwards meet at Crail; the Scots fight valiantly, 
hut in the hour of victory an army of sea-horses and sea- 
calves start f^om the sea, and put them to instant flight. 
lUie leader, the laird of Stravithie, is pursued by a large sea- 
bom monster, with tortuous horns, to his property, some 
oiiles distant, where he resumes courage, and, turning back, 
piHs his fHghtful pursuer to death. Macduff himself is 
aubdued by the charms of a Danish beauty, whom he had 
descried shooting arrows at him ; he chases her, becomes 
enamoured, follows her to her ship, which sets sail, and, 
in spite of his whistle, he is taken prisoner, and in this 
conation be is withdrawn from the notice of the reader. 
Such is an epitome of (he manner and design of the poem, 



which, even in point of poetical expression, is foroe(| and 
unnatural < We consider,' says a reviewer in the * Edin- 
burgh Magazine,' of January, 1822, * tiie design of the 
present poem fundamentally vicious; that is to say, if he 
meant his poetry to please and to instruct tiie enlight- 
ened part of sodety. We are quite clear that the intro- 
duction of supernatural machinery into a ierious poem — 
a poem, too, which professes to record tiie achievements 
of our gallant forefiithers, and in which their high chivalry 
and generous self-devoted patriotism would have borne 
through a poet of meaner name— is a defect for which no 
degree of skilftil execution can possibly atone. .... Ex- 
travagance and absurdity can interest nobody, not even 
the extravagant and absurd.* 

( Cardinal Beaton,* a drama, in five acts, published in 
1828, probably the least known of the author's writings, 
and now not to be found on the shelves of the bookseller, 
would in no single passage convince that the author was 
possessed of a ray of genius or shred of descriptive humour. 
The narrative is generally carried on in blank verse, but 
the peasantry uniformly confer in broad prosaic Scotch. 
Distinction between characters is scarcely perceptibly pre- 
served; the designing and murderous conspirator and 
simple clown use the same sentiments, and are equally 
prominent heroes. History is boldly perverted. The con- 
spirators meet in Stravithie House, near St Andrews, 
to plot the cardinal's death, and these consist, with the 
exception of Norman Leslie, of a few Fife ladrds in the 
'East Neuk.' The names of numerous characters are 
introduced, which do not occur in the historical account, 
and these never serve to promote the effect; while other 
names are omitted, whose absence trom the scenes renders 
the production, as an historical drama, incomplete and 
worthless. The cardinal himself appears on uie stage, 
making use unblushingly of expressions certainly unsuited 
to his rank and position, more likely to have proceeded 
fh)m the lips of the open and reckless debauchee than from 
the mouth of a wary and crafty churchman. 

* John Baliol,' an historical dnuna, in five acts, published 
in 1825, is equally deficient in poetical expression and his- 
torical fidelity. Edward I. is described as having held a 
meeting regarding Baliol in the Parliament-House of Edin- 
burgh, while history records that this assembly was held 
in London. Baliol is said to have done homage to Edward 
at his coronation at Scone, while we know from history he 
only did so the year following at Newcastle-npon-Tjne. 
Such gross historical perversions are inexcusable; a poet 
is entitled to ample license and scope for the exercise of 
Ms ima^nation, but when he professes to describe history 
he must take it as it is; he is entitled to adorn, but not to 
contradict it Save these and other historical inaccuracies, 
and the firequent and continued recurrence of the vulgar 
epithet, * tut,* this production contains nothing to arrest 
the attention of the man of genius or the scholar. 

About the period when these pieces were written, Dr 
Tennant was engaged as a contributor to the ' Edinburgh 
Literary Journal,' a magazine conducted with tolerable 
vigour, and not deficient in general interest The great 
proportion of tho papers ftimi^ed by Tennant were flowery 
prose translations of portions of Greek and German writers 
on subjects which smted his fency, and some speculations 
of his own with regard to the nature and origin of languages. 
In this periodical he engaged hi a correspondence with 
James Hogg, in regard to a proposed new metrical trans- 
lation of the Psalms — himself advocating the pn^riety and 
expediency of a new, while Hogg insisted for the continu- 
ance of the present version. The fieusts adduced and argu- 
ments advanced by both parties are interesting, and will 
continue to merit a perusal. The whole correspondence 
has been separately printed in the form of a pamphlet 

The next publication of Dr Tennant of any extent, or 
worthy of being mentioned here, with the exception of his 
* Synopsis of Syriao Grammar,' already referred to, ap- 
peared in 1845, and is entitled * Hebrew Dramas, founded 
on Incidents in Bible History.' It contains three dramatic 
illustrations of distiuct portions of Scripture history, and 
is fortunately free of that extravagance or frivolity which. 
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in a greater or less degree, abound in his other poetical 
wriUngs. The scriptuntl narrative is, in general, rigidly 
followed; few fictitious characters are introduced, and 
these are uniformly subordinate to those which appear in 
the sacred record. The following short description of ft- 
male loveliness is worthy of the poet : — 

*H«thhenotroinlst6r'd 
Beanty, tl^e sorerelgn and redsUeaa cbann, 
And gathered every gnce and ornament, 
Scattered apart thronsh bis gay aniverae, 
And, as in one bright type, oonoentrated 
Them all in.womaa's form?* 

Besides sereral ballads published in early life, Dr Ten- 
nant wrote a number of smaller poems, chiefly translations 
from the German poets. The following rerses, from an 
* Ode to Peace,' are ftill of sensibility and pathos :— 

*Oft have I wept to hear the cry 
Of widows waUing Utterly; 
To see the parent's silent tear 
For children fallen beneath the qwar; 

And 1 have Mt so sore 
Tike sense of human guHt and wo, 
Tliat I, in Tirtoe's passioned glow. 
Have coned (my soul was wounded so) 

The shape of man I bore. 

Then oome to thv serene abode. 
Thou gladneas-glving child of Ood I 
And cease the wortd's ensanguined strlfiei, 
And reconcile my soul to life; 

For much 1 long to see, 
Ere to the grave I down descend. 
Thy hand htf blessed brandi extend, 
And to the world*s remotest end 

Ware love and harmony I ' 

A poem on his mother's decease breathes the qf>irit of 
true poetry, and indicates the possession in the writer of 
the finest feelings of our nature: — 

iln I see her anxious look, 
Hien di!ldhood*s sorrows on me lay; 
I hear her voice, which, ftall of lM^>e, 

Soothed all those childish ails away ; 
Each word she qrake, each kindly deed 

That firom her fond hand fluttMng came, 
All rise aftvsb to sanctify 
Still more a mother's sacred name. 

When flpom on high affliction oame 

And flU'd mv father's house with tears, 
For her alone I ftelt— tor her 

My unconfessing soul had fears; 
When Joy came like an angd down, 

Tb wipe the sorrows God had given, 
Twas for her sake alone I blesa'd 

"Huit gladness which came down firom heaven.* 

Appended to the * Hebrew Dramas ' is a poem * On Envy,' 
which we would characterise as the best conceived and 
happiest e£fort of the author. We shall here quote the last 
Btuiza, which we regard as supereminently beautifrd : — 

^For me (be thanked, my gracious Ood t) 

Some seraph, kind and good. 
Sorely hath rooted flpom my heart 

A weed so rank and rude; 
Whence I make other's bliss, mine own 

With mudngs sweet and wild ; 
And walk among the sous of men, 

imoidug as a child.* 

In the composition of prose, Tennant wrote with care 
and accuracy, though not with ease. His printed intro- 
ductory address to his students in 1841, composed, as all 
his lectures were, with the utmost elaboration, may be re- 
garded as a specimen of his style, and though glimpses of 
the poetical and ornate occasionally appear, in general it 
is forced and ostentatious. We believe he has left some 
unpublished poetical pieces, and also an interesting collec- 
tion of poems by his rbymiug correspondents and friends, 
but it is questionable whether these will be given to the 
world. In private life he was the inoffensive and appa- 
rently unconcerned spectator of all passing around him. 
In the strictest sense a student, he made the parlour or 
class-room his house, and his library his chief society. He 
rose early, and early retired to rest His conversation was 
generally on his favourite theme of languages, and indicated 
careful and extensive reading and research. In domestic 
habits he had a peculiar regard to economy. He wrote a 
curious hand, which be designated Italian, and which, if 



difficult to decipher, was at least pleasant to look opoo. 
By his death and that of Dr Chalmers, we have been d^ 
prived of two natives of the same-town who ntade an etsi- 
nent figure — the latter as an eloquent preacher and learned 
divine, the former as a humorous poet and exteosve 
linguist. Chalmers has left a sufficient monument to las 
memoiy by his distinguished public career and niuMnms 
theological writings ; Tennant» as a linguist, will be kindlj 
remembered by his students and friends ; but his iame wiL 
continue chiefly to rest on the first decided and unques- 
tionably greatest effort of his genius— the prodnotaon of 
*Anster Fair.** 



CITIES OF INDIA. 

HUBDWAAB. 

Tbb traveller enters Hurdwaar, *1he gate of heaven,' 
and the holy dty of the Hindoos par excdiene^ on tlM 
north-west side, through a grove of stately trees, on whose a 
branches are perched numerous peafowl and other birda {£ 
gorgeous plumage, there held sacred and allowed to mul- 
tiplv and abide at their pleasure. So well aware are they 
of their privileges, it would seem, that the noisy caravaD 
scarce moves them as it passes by. On emerging from the 
grove, the road winds gently upward, and on a narrow 
platform at the base of a hill of the Sewalick, or lower 
range of the Himalimtf, stands the sacred dty. Tbe 
Ganges washes its walls to the left; and on the opposite 
shore the interrupted chain of mountains reoommeuoes 
with.the * Chauduee Pahar,' or Silver Hill, on whose summit 
glitters the temple of Mahadeo, a popular Hindoo god, 
whose image is a shapeless block of stone, supposed to de- 
scend into unknown depths in the bowels of Uie earth, and , 
to have no termination. The temples dedicated to Mahadeo 
are everywhere, and many are the traditions oonoeming 
him. Leaving the Sewalick range of hills to flank the roed 
to the right and tbe Ganges to the left, the first object giT- 
ing rise to a question, and telling of an approach to this ^ 
stronghold of Hindoo superstition, is a square excavatkm 
on the lace of the rock, to which a ladder g^ves aooe«. > 
This cave is the abode of one of the mendicant friars of 
India, otherwise called * fakirs.* Behold him, ius hesd i 
covered with a tawny cloth, a rag of the same hue about I 
his loins, his fkce and body besmeiu^ with white paint tod 
ashes, rosaiy upon rosary about his neck, a physiognomy 
expressive of malice, lust, and cunning, and this type of a i 
hideous raoe, much venerated by the natives, is before yoo. 
As we passed, our domestics offered him alms, and oar i 
cavalcade received his blessings. 

It was dusk when we entered the thronged baiaar of the 
dty, through which we had to pass on our way to tbe 
tents, and truly few of us had seen a more curious ^wo- 
tacle. Rows of lamps of various colours, on each storey of 
the houses, and along the fh>nts of the open booths, (fis- 
played the varied objects and groups to the greatest ad- 
vantage. The merchants in th^ turbans, white as snov, 
or of colours according to their trades, their dress in w^ 
arranged folds about the person, were seated, smoking 
their long pipes nonchalantly, or chatting together; the 
money-changer, surrounded with heaps of various coin, 
frt>m the oowrie to the gold mohur — strongly bound chests 
in the background, and rolls of parchment-looking paper, 
with hieroglyphical characters, at his right hand — r^dy to 
recdve the amounts given or recdved. Next him a sweet- 
meat vender, his wares piled in pyramids in front, whik 
he himself is preparing, over a charcoal fire, some savooiy 
mess, if we may judge by the eager looks of the expectant i 
customers. European mcrchandbe, such as beads, lookiog- 
glasses, knives, &0., are in the next stall One booth contains , 



* In connection with this tubgect, It nuiy bo mentioned, that tw« 
months after the dcatli of Dr Tennant, the occaaton of a rxcant ittB*- 
tion in the Adrocates* Library brought to lifrht the wonderftd aeqaln- 
ments of an obscore Indlridual in £dinbargh, in the tame mft ta 
which Dr Tennant ao contpicnoudy dMOOb Mr Saorael UaUnCt, « 
young merchant in town, has proved himself to pooeesB Ungaal i^ 
tainments wliich wo believe are not inferior In extent and vaii^ to 
those which distlngnlshed Dr Tennant, and tbe reaolL too, of tke 
same perBevering industry and self-application. ^ ^^ ^ -^ ^ 
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die ▼arioiis mtensila of glass, for the manufiictiire of whioh 
the place is &mous, or brazen and copper yessels, bamish- 
ed BO as to look like gold. Glittering jewels and rich staffs 
to ^Eitioe the ejre, relics and charms, dancing-girls, war- 
riors, b^^gars, and dogs, fill up the picture, and also the 
highway. Wearied at length with the scene, the glare^ the 
bostle, and the crowd, we with some trouble made our way 
through this liring mass, and gladly welcomed the shelter 
of the tents. Scarcely were we laid to rest, when loud 
cries from both sides of * Snakes! thieyes ! ' startled us 
into watchftilnees. £arly in the evening large fires had 
been. Idndled, our encampment being near a wood ; in one 
of the fi&ggots a cobra had nestled, another was gliding to 
the tents. We had to call the Mussulmans to kill the rep- 
tiles, for within the precincts of the holy city no Hindoo 
would take away life. Of the thieves we saw nothing ; but 
having observed our people preparing to mount ginurd by 
turns, and hearing their watchword at short intervals, we 
lay down securely and slept in peace. 

The morning was one of gorgeous sunshine. We ascend- 
ed a low hill, and the scene, so striking by the Uunplight 
of the previous evening, lost nothing by that of day— the 
distant hills, before which hung that thin curtain of blue 
haxe peculiar to ^e east; the broad smooth surfiice of the 
shining river, on which were gliding the picturesque boats 
of the native traders; in the foreground, the glittering cu- 
polas, the domes, the golden balls on the temples, the gay 
trappings of elephants and horses, the varied costumes of 
the inhabitants, spread before us an oriental picture of 
grsat beauty. Alas, for the reverse ! Miserablerhuts ; beings 
crawling to display loathsome diseases to obtain an alms ; 
disgusting filthy sores ; the crippled and distorted limbs or 
lacerated bodies of miserable devotees, seeking to mortify 
the flesh. 

We were greatly amused on our return to the tents to 
find our Hindoo servants so completely altered in appear- 
ance as to be scarcely reoognked. Early in the morning 
they had been to perform their ablutions and devotions to 
the sacred river, and having shaved off their beards and 
hair, had thrown these into it as an offering. They had 
attired themselves in holiday garb, and now stood ready, 
with drawn swords, to accompany us through the city. It 
was Christmas-day, and on the side-table we found a num- 
ber of brazen salvers, filled with temi and native sweet- 
meats, which, as is the custom, ihej had come to present 
to us. We having placed a piece of money in each plate, 
the owners thereof filed in one by one to make obeisance 
and carry their vessels away. They were in a particularly 
happy mood, having clubbed together to make an offering 
to their hij^ priest of a beautifiil bull, wluch we saw 
tethered near the horses. Their cheerful fiices and smart 
dresses were in most pleasant contrast to the dusty, 
parti-ooloored rags and wearied looks of the previous 
day. 

It was now time to explore the city, which we proceeded 
to da We had not gone far when we found ourselves an 
object of curiosity not only to the natives but also to the 
sacred monkeys, which followed us, leaping most dexte- 
rously from brandi to branch of the banian or other trees, 
from pinnacle to pinnacle of the temples, or they ran along 
the terraces of the flat-roofed houses, some with young ones 
clinging to them, all grinning^ and chattering, and grimac- 
ing. ^Dieir antics amused us greatly for a time, but find- 
ing them approaching too closely, we purchased some 
pulse and distributed it TMs detained tiie creatures till 
we were beyond their reach. A considerable number of 
sleek sacred bulls were loitering in the streets, blocking up 
the pathway, which we could scarcely venture to drive out 
of our way. Our attention was first directed to a long 
covered portico wiUi fretted arches, built by a native prince 
in commemoration of a victory, and in ftilfilment of a vow ; 
it accommodated a number of the &kirs already described. 
These are the philosophers of the * porch ' in our day. 
Several old houses with most beautirally-carved wooden 
lattices and gateways were on the opposite side of the road ; 
they also seemed to be occupied by fakirs. 
The principal ghaot» or landing-place, at Hurdwaar is a 



broad flight of magnificent steps flanked by temples; that 
to the ri^t hand, besides a potch for the fiikirs, and dwell- 
ings for the priests, contains the idol Gunga, the goddess 
or personification of the sacred river. We were permitted 
to visit it, on condition of leaving our shoes behind. A 
narrow marble corridor overhanging the river, with fretted 
arches above, led us to a small recess, decorated with gaudy 
ridiculous pictures, and squares of talc inserted in the plas- 
ter. An altar at the &rtber end bore a wooden image of 
a female dressed in red and yellow, covered with glittering 
ornaments, and resembling the figures of the Virgin Mary 
in small continental churdies. Baskets of flowers, fruits, 
sweetmeats, and vegetables, were laid before the shrine — 
offerings of propitiation or thanksgiving to the goddess, 
and fo^ for her priests. As we were returning a proces- 
sion met us. In front, a handsome and venerahle priest, 
dressed in the most spotless white, carrying in lus hand a 
large vessel filled with rice and flour-cakes; after him, 
other priests, some with flowers and other offerings — two 
with <mowries formed of the long white silky tails of the 
y§k, with richly-chased silver lumdles ; one with a large, 
fine-toned bell, the outside covered with figures of the seve- 
ral deitiespin-chief in basso relievo. They were followed 
by a great multitude, who remained at the top of the steps. 
The priests descended, the bell was rung, a gong struck, 
and a low murmuring chant begun; the waters moved 
in circles and large ripples, and, obedient to the signal, 
several enormous and b^utiful fish came forward to be fed. 
The cakes were given them, while the chant continued ; the 
chowries were waved over the high priest and the stream, 
and, after a few mutterings and strewing flowers on the 
waters, the procession returned. A great rush to the river 
to bathe in the holy spot took place among the multitude, 
through which we could hardly make way. 

We visited another temple of greater magnificence, in 
which a large figure of Brahma, in the shape of a white 
marble bull, couchant, was the chief attraction. The sculp- 
ture was indeed rude^ but the material was exquisite, and 
round the idol was a railing of metal of beautiful work- 
manship. Some of our people, with great awe, related how 
this buU was not the work of human hands, but a direct 
gift from heaven. He is placed in a sort of temple, open 
on all sides, with a dome ornamented with the same gaudy 
figures as we had before seen ; squares of talc and various 
tinsel ornaments made the place ridiculous. Under an- 
other dome was the image of Mahadeo — a rounded block 
of black marble springing from an oblong piece of the 
same. A passage defended by an iron grating contained 
images of various deities : Vishnu, with a serpent round 
his body, on which be placed his heel ; Hunoomaun, in the 
form of an ape; the goddess of murder, and many others. 
The shrines were strewed with marigolds and other flowers ; 
there was much glitter, but no real magnificence. The ap- 
pearance of these temples ft^m the river is beautiful ; the 
broad flights of steps, the light domes, and open lattices, 
are highly picturesque, but within there is nothing remark- 
able. We were shown a massive, dismal-looking building 
at one end of the town, inhabited, we were told, by a 
princess of Lahore, a great saint and prophetess, who sub- 
sisted miraculously upon the juice of a small fruit, about 
the size of an apple, one of which formed her repast every 
twenty-four hours. We saw next a small hut, in which 
three glass-blowers, almost naked, were at work near a 
ftimace of glowing charcoal. The small bottles and glasses 
we saw made were very thin and fragile; some were 
afterwards brought to our tents, with a sort of basket-work 
round them, filled with the water of the holy river, which 
our servants purchased as a charm. There was now no- 
thing more to examine ; our time was limited ; we were 
four marches tcom Meerut, our destination. Bidding adieu, 
therefore, to the holy city, its priests, fakirs, sacred bolls, 
and their pleasant abode, we struck our tents and jour- 
neyed on to the plains of Hindostan. We passed the 
beautiful canal from the Ganges to Allahabad, a large and 
splendid work, of which the Brahmins at Hurdwaar had 
been complaining loudly, as it robbed them of the waters 
of their sacred river. - y ■ -^^ ^y ^- — — ^ - - 
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THE YOUNG MAN'S AID.* 

This little manual has reached its fifth thousand, and, if 
we oould, we woold onbe its oiroalation. So complete and 
oonsistent a guide tor yoath was seldom put into youthAil 
hands; and so safe and nnderstandable a * Mentor' has 
seldom condescended to teach, so fimuliarly, good and 
profitable lessons to the expandbig mind. No one who has 
not trod that part of the path of life which lies beyond the 
borders of adolesence, can estimate the influence which 
what are esteemed mere nothings exercise upon the fiiture 
life and conduct. No one who has not reached the point of 
reflection, can percdve upon what appar^t trifles habits 
and dispositions are based. The first twenty years of our 
life are spent in acquiring a character, either good or bad, 
and the next twenty years are seldom sufficient to eman- 
cipate the mind from its early acquired dispositions. If a 
young man will Just reflect for a few minutes upon the 
▼arious employments of men in society, he will perceive 
thai a great proportion of them are tuitive or monitory. 
The fether's duties to his children, the mothcor's care, the 
schoolmaster's daily labour, the preacher's constant study 
and aim — the nursery, the in&nt school, the seminary, the 
nniTersity— are all actire eridences of the importance at- 
tached to, and the labour expended upon, the cuItiTaticn of 
the mind and soul. A * Young Man's Aid,' then, is just 
one of the grand requirements and necessities of aJl times, 
and it is <^ the first importance that it should be one of 
correct principles, sufficient to become the fiiU-grown man's 
companion, and the old man's staff, as he approaches eter- 
nity. The little Tolume before us is eminently calculated 
to be so, and claims the especial patronage of all such 
parents as would haTe a loving assistant in their duties, 
and an excellent preceptor for their sons. 

* It certainly must appear to erery mind which fiiithftilly 
studies the world's history and the signs of Providence, 
that there never was a time and a country in which a life 
well spent promised so much good, and a life misspent so 
much evil to the world, as in t^e very time and country in 
which Providence has cast the lot of our young men. Very 
great power already resides in this class, and it seems to 
be increasing. It is a true proverb, * Old men for counsel, 
and young men for action.' Numerous changes mark the 
present as an age for action. Everywhere and on all sub- 
jects there is a predominant disposition to *go ahead.* 
The aged, cautious, and slow, are compelled to quicken 
their steps or to be left behind the times. The spirit of 
action predominates over the spirit of caution. Dangers 
attend this; and yet, so sluggish is the world in religion, 
that we are to look for its renovation rather to a spirit of 
bold and energetic action in benevolence, than to a spirit 
of indolent caution. And is it not a fiust, that the greatest 
achievements of every age have been effected by young 
men ? Joseph, David, Josiah, Daniel, and Nebemiah, were 
young men when they saved and delivered Israel Our 
Saviour and his Apostles were young men when they ac- 
complished the greatest work, and put into operation the 
most mighty, benign, and fer-reacbing influence that ever 
blessed the world. The reformers of the sixteenth century 
were young men. Calvin was but twenty-six years old 
when he wrote his femous ' Institutes ; ' and the great Ger^ 
man divine, Martin Luther, was but twenty-nine when 
he began to inffict a mortal wound upon the head of 
the Beast Baxter, Doddridge, Whitfield, Edwards, and 
Brainerd, were all young men when they began to kindle 
afresh the dying flame of religion in both continents ; while 
many of the old and cautious, retiring fh>m all effort, sat 
still and complained, till the age went by them, and their 
influence perished from the earth. The projectors and 
first movers of modem mis^ons were young men ; those 
who conceived and began to execute the bold and glorious 
plan of encompassiog and blessing Uie whole world with 
the systematic charities and labours of benevolence, were 
lees than thirty years old.' 

The first thing that human bdngs b^^ to acquire, be- 
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sides mere physical bulk, is knowledge. The first opeoiBg 
of the eye to a feint ray of light; the first vibratiao of 
sound, or touch, are the beginning of that aggregate of re> 
membered sensations which men call knowledge, and wbitk 
distinguish men pre-eminentiy from one another. ' Early 
knowledge is not only the easiest acquired, but the loosest 
retained. The memory becomes treacherous as we ad- 
vance. With meet persons it begins to foil by thirtj-tve 
or forty ; and they then find by experience that theb early 
knowledge has the firmest hold cf their intellects. Ona 
thorough reading of a history, while young, b worth more, 
for the purpose of impresiing its fects upon the mliid, tban 
half«-doKen readings at the age of forty or fifty. Ifeoee 
the lessons of the nursery, the spelling-book, and of thorn 
who subsequently instruct our youth, impart the know- 
ledge which most fiuthfriUy attends us thrmigh all oar life 
to second childhood and the grave. Early knowledge is 
very valuable capital with wUch to set forth in Ufeu It 
C^ves one an advantageous start If the poseessioii of 
knowledge has a given value at fifty, it has a much gnaMa 
value at twenty-five-— for there is ^ use of it for tweo^- 
five of the most important years of our life; and It is worth 
more than a hundred per cent interest Indeed, who earn 
estimate the interest of knowledge? How often do we 
hear men advanced in life say, * If I bad only poseeaaed the 
knowledge when young that I now have, I might now have 
been rich, learned, great, influential, usefiil,' Sec The 
essential elements of knowledge you may acquire while 
young. If favoured with o pportunities, therefore, it b your 
own &ult if you do not secure the needftd knowledge, and 
have to go through life suffering for want of it. fi^rly 
knowledge is important to enable one in season to feel hb 
own strength. Thousands mistake their calling from want 
of early luiowledge. Men who might have a^ted a bril- 
liant part in the pursuits for which they were made, are 
often doomed through life to a repelling and fruitless em- 
ployment, just because they did not poneas sufficient 
knowledge while young to direct their energies in the ri^t 
eourse. 

Life b too short to allow any mind to climb the whole 
ascent of knowledge by its own unaided effort and dis- 
coveries ; it must avail itself of the results of others' exer- 
tions. But thb does not interfere with any legitimate ex- 
ercise of your powers of originality and indep«idenoe ; for, 
when a man reftises ascertained truths just becaime others 
have embraced them, he is not original and independent, 
but weak and silly. An objection to attempting to acquire 
knowledge ftt)m books, is, that young men dev(rted to boB- 
ness have not time ; and, if they had, it would serve to di- 
vert their minds ftt>m business. But let us suppose that 
you devote twelve hours out of the twenty-four to bosineas. 
Thb b probably quite as much as you give to it upon an 
average throu^ut the year. Of the twelve remaining 
hours, allow dght for sleep, which is as much as any young 
man should spend in bed, who would enjoy health, long 
life, and an active mind. Of the four remaining hours, 
allow two for meals, recreation, and miscellaneous matters. 
Thirty minutes for your dinner, and fifteen each for yoor 
breakGiSt and supper, which b more than students at col- 
lege occupy at meals, and twice as much as Franklin did, 
will give you one whole hour or two half-hours each day 
for refreshment, and stUl have two hours for acqoiring 
knowledge, including the time spent in lectures, which 
should be considered as devoted to intellectual and moral 
culture. Tou may thus secure, after all necessary abate- 
ments, at least an hour and a-half each day to be devo ed 
to close personal study. Thb amounts, in a year, to four 
hundred and sixty-eight hours, which, at the rate of eight 
hours a^ay in study^^as much as is usually spent thus by 
professional students — b tantamount to two months every 
year, of exclusive devotion to mental disdpline and the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. It requires some resolution and 
firmness to resist the numerous solicitations of indolence, 
pleasure, and vanity ; the temptations to be out exploring 
the streets, visiting theatres, and other places of amuse- 
ment — to forego much of the reading of novels and other 
light productions, addressed principally to the irakginiaion 
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and the passions, thai yon may gire your mind to the ao- 
quisition of solid and raloable Imowledge — but you have 
only to look into the history of hundreds now llTing, to see 
that it may be done, and to learn the glorious results. They 
do not appear in a moment, but a few years develop the 
Tast difference between the mind that has disciplined itself 
to thought and application, and taken hold of the great 
prindplee of knowledge, and the mind that has only floated 
at random upon the surfiioe of things, indolent and self-in- 
dulgent^ snatching perhaps a sweet morsel here and there, 
but acquiring no intellectual force.' 

A fkmiliar illustration often couTeys more to the mind 
of the student by way of example, than the most elaborate 
process of disquisition oould; and the following anecdote 
will show our young friends what an early love of know- 
ledge and oorreet morals lead to : — * A gentleman of large 
wealth, and of estimable character and influence, informed 
me, that when he first entered a store as an apprentice, he 
took lodgings in a boarding-house with eleven other young 
men. A part of them solicited of the lady who kept the 
house, the fkrour of studying in her dining-room a pre- 
scribed portion of the erening, and of having the room kept 
quiet for that purpose. The others reftised to come into 
this arrangement ; and while their companions were study- 
ing, they were out, spending their evenings in theatres, and 
other places of amusement and dissipation. Thedifferenoe 
between the characters and prospects of these two classes 
graduallyincreased. Every one of those who wasted their 
evenings in amusement and pleasure subsequently foiled 
in business, and finally came to nothing ; while all of those 
who devoted their leisure time to study succeeded well, 
and, with the exception of one who has since died, they are 
still living, and are some of our most distinguished and 
valuable citizens. The same gentleman who stated this 
f>u;t to me, said, that it was only one of numerous similar 
examples which had fallen under his observation, in the 
course of one whole generation and a part of another. It 
may be confidently l^d down as a general rule, that those 
young men who rodeem time from indolence and pleasure 
to discipline their minds and acquire important knowledge, 
succeed in their callings and rise to eminence ; while they 
who waste their y onthfbl vigour in dissipating amusements, 
and secure no other intellectual culture than is afforded 
by novels, and by miscellaneous and light reading, foil of 
sufficient mental force to succeed in any important enter- 
prise, and at no distant period find the grave of oblirion.' 

The loftiest and most beautiful capital in the human 
beini^ mental and spiritual, is correct principles, and 
there is nothing that requires so much care and so much 
of consistent action in tuition from a preceptor. He who 
would teach principles must practise them, and, even al- 
though he do not preoeptively inculcate them, men will 
read them in his deeds. Principles form a general condi- 
tion of society, and operate powerftiUy upon men, although 
perhaps they are unseen in their action. * The word prm- 
dpUs has a meaning that varies according to the subject 
to which it is applied ; in chemistry, it means the elements 
of things; in mathematics and metaphysics, it means the 
sel^vident truths; in the philosophy of cause and effect, 
it designates the generic sources whence species and indi- 
viduals proceed * and, in moral science, it indicates the 
leading doctrina of biiUrf, and the adopUd rui€8 of actum 
which they sanction. The principles of belief are of nu- 
merous grades, from gross atheism to sound religion ; and 
the principles of conduct also graduate in like manner. 
The first elevation is only a refinement upon the pleasures 
of the brutes. It implies the exercise of intellect, but it is 
exerted merely for the purpose of enhancing and prolong- 
ing the pleasxu^ of smsuality. There are, in all commu- 
nities, some men who, as is said of a great portion of the 
French nation, adopt no higher principle of action, than 
just to secure to themselves, and to the objects of their fo- 
vour, the highest and longest continued sensual gratifica- 
tions. The next elevation carries us just above the mere 
pleasures of sensuality, to the lower gratifications of vcmity. 
Here we find the fop and the dandy, whose character is 
manufactured by the tailor and the dancing-master, and 



who is never so much in his glory, as when exhibiting his 
fine person, dress, and manners, to best advantage. In 
the same company, we find those trifling and vain spirits 
of the other sex, who spend so many hours in gazing with 
transport upon the mirror, at what they suppose to be 
beauty of form, complexion, and dress ; and who are never 
so much delighted as in the assembly or the drawing-room, 
where they can exhibit their fonded charms to highest ad- 
miration ; while others, conscious of not possessing their 
personal attractions, display their vanity in aping the 
manners, and aspiring to the society, of the more ikshion- 
able circles. Vanity of peraon, dress, equipage, ftimiture, 
station, rank, name, and distinction, constitutes the ruling 
passion and the controlling principle of many weak minds 
of each sex and of every age. — Not far from this grade, we 
find those who adopt what is called the principle df honour. 
As honour is a relative term, the standard of right conduct 
of course varies with the character of the communities in 
which they reside. It is the governing principle of such 
men to do what public sentiment declares to be honour- 
able. Hence, in some communities, their external morality 
will be almost foultless; in others, where the standard of 
morality is lower, they will desert the house of God, and 
indulge in walks and rides of pleasure upon the Sabbath ; 
in otlwrs, they will fight duels ; in others, mete out to their 
enemies retaliation and revenge, according to the rule of 
a heaven writer, that it is equally dishonourable to be 
outdone by a friend in conferring friendship, and by an 
enemy in inflicting injury; in others they will practise 
gambling, swindling, drunkenness, and seduction; in 
othera they will perhi^m do all these things — because they 
are honourable, and perhaps more honourable than any 
other conduct in their place. — We next find those who are 
swayed by the deeper and more serious ambition of wealthy 
intelisetual emmmicSr conquest and glory, rank and qficcj 
dignity and power. In these things they place their 
highest good; it is of course their principle of action to 
make all other interests subordinate to their acquisition 
and enjoyment They may be fhir and respectable men, 
in a worldly and loose sense; but do you not clearly see 
that every principle of action founded upon a supreme re- 
gard to tiiese inferior objects must be radically wrong ? 
Does it not violate the highest relations and most solemn 
obligations of our being ? Does it not set aside that great 
law of supreme regard to God, and of benevolence towards 
his creatures, which is equally a law of our moral consti- 
tution and of revealed truth ? Is this world ever to be re- 
deemed ttom its sins and sorrows, and heaven ever to be 
peopled with righteousness and joy, by characters formed 
upon such a principle as this? — Come we then to the posi- 
tive question. What are the principles of sound morality ? 
I answer, they are such only as recognise that first great 
moral truth, that we are accountable, and that we ought 
to render supreme homage to the Supreme Being, and 
benevolent conduct towards all his creatures. First of all, 
then, adopt this as a general and governing principle of 
your life, in all your conduct, to have a supreme regard 
to the will of God, and a benevolent regard to the interests 
of your fellow-men. The Decalogue contains the great 
principles of sound morality, handed down to our world 
firom heaven, to regulate our conduct towards God and to- 
wards each other. They are immutably perfect and im- 
perishable. The philosophy, science, arts, customs, and 
all the human institutions of the day in which these prin- 
ciples were presented to our race by God, have changed 
or passed away ; but these remain precisely as they were 
alinost four thousand years ago. Not a jot or tittle of 
fiem has changed or fkiled, and exactly such they will 
continue as long as the sun and the moon shall endure. 
Wherever they have been most known and obeyed, men 
have been most elevated in character and most happy. 
They are the everlasting principles of sound morality.' 

With a character formed in youth men step upon the 
stage of action, and, according to their early education 
and tendencies, they are either indifferent in purpose or 
actively good or evil ; they either become blessings to so- 
ciety and humanity, or curses to themselves and the 
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world. < Capacity to rise hig^ in exodlenoe and glory, is 
oapadtv to sink correspondmglj deep in ruin and perdi- 
tion, llie brute is incapable of procuring to himself, on 
the one hand, anything more tlian a few physical and tran- 
sient benefits ; for the same reason, be is ioeapable of pro- 
curing to himself^ on the other hand, anything more taan 
a few physical and transient evils. Not so with man. The 
same capacities and opportunities wMc^ enable him to rise 
to the erwlasting character and ei^oyments of angels, 
enable him to sink to the ererlasting chmetsr and miseries 
of derils. — Ton can ruin your phytical eomtitutkm. Yon 
can do this, even by many means whidi the humble brute 
cannot oommaod. You can employ your superior intelleet 
in inventing and contriving ways to enervate your body, 
induce incurable disease, and oonduot you through a course 
of severe sufferings to an early grave. Some of the most 
intense physical sufferings whidi I ever witnessed, were 
those wmch a young man brought upon himself by sensual 
vices. Many a young man has, in a very short time, in- 
oonsiderately and wickedly ruined the finest constitution 
ever framed, so that he has either dug for himself an early 
grave, or compelled Inmself to drag out an existence so 
useless and miserable, as to h^ve considered death itself 
almost better. — You can ruin jovffpeoumcn^mUrMti and 
promecU, By a course of indolence^ inattention, wastes 
procugality, amusements, and pleasures, in your early years, 
you may fetally exile yourself from all the means and 
hopes of ever ri:dng from a state of abject Und servile de- 
pendence. And even if yon have b^:un and proceeded 
well for a season, you are not secure. It m%y coet a man 
years <^ toil to obtain the means- of a comfortable and h»> 
nourable subeistenoe ; but a few short hbors may decoy him 
into those improvident measures, to which that man is ei*- 
posed who * hath an evil eje,' or * hastetfa Co bo rich,' which 
will reduce you to poverty, and mortification of life.^— You 
can ruin your mtelket This b a talent oonqnUled to your 
keeping and culture, tar more predote than all the trea- 
sures ^ silver and* goh). You may waste it by neglect; 
yon may enwvate k by indolence iu»d indoigaMe; yea 
may derange it by;esioe8S( ymrviay ddbase it by sen^ 
suality ; you may rend and dttigtoy Its-fine mechanism by: 
sinftil passions : and .Ity howmnch higher than the brute 
you may rise, through a righfuse of yoilr iateUeot^ m nmeh. 
deeper than the brute yon may" sifik, fhtough the abuue dr> 
it. No ruin is more common, nor yet more &astrouB, Ifan 
that connected with a fUIen intelleet-^Tou may ruin your 
comdence. You may silence Its fiiithfiil admonitions ; you 
may stifle its convictions of truth and duty; you may 
iklsely educate it, so that it will put evil fer good and good 
for evil ; you may defile it; iron may sear it ; you may so 
utterly ruin its integrity and its power, as that this fitith- 
fhl guardian of virtue and advocate of the divine \kw will 
no longer disturb your sinftd course, but the more you sUi 
the less admonish you — thus leaving you unrebuked to fill 
up the measure of your iniquity. What earthly ruin more 
dreadfiil and hopeless, than that of a prostrated or per- 
verted conscience ! If you be true to your own mind, and 
qualify it to put forth the greatest and most benign influ- 
ence upon the world, you must become religious. What 
attainments in knowledge and in blessedness would the 
human race have ere this made, had all been sinless like 
the angels of heaven, all constantly impelled onward by 
the holy and benevolent power of religion ! Judge fttxn 
the resurrection of mind often witnessed in men at thdr 
regeneration; the very countenance and eye speak Uie 
kindling of a new intellectual as well as moral Hfe. Mul- 
titudes have thus been redeeired fh>m inglorious torpor, 
and made active and distinguished instruments of good. 
Facts demonstrate that a very large proportion of thiU en- 
terprise which goes to elevate and bless our nation and the 
world, both intellectually and morally, is of pious minds. 
Who are our public and professional teachers, the presi^ 
dents, professors, instructors of our institutions of learn- 
ing? Who are moulding the minds of the rising genera- 
tion ? Who are doing most to encourage universal educa- 
tion, and patronise all liberal and useful science ? Speak- 
ing generally, religious minds are they that are carrying 



ferward human nature^ that are festering the i^wtii of 
intellect, that are promoting secular and civil rigfata, thit 
are proridhtig means to bless mankind, that are resteriag 
a fellen worid to its primeval paradise. Read faiatory; 
look abroad on the world. Who first taugfiA maakfiwl tt 
think? Men taught by Ood. Who unlocked tlM eariiot 
treasures of knowledge? Men imbued with ksowledgt 
fi^om on hi|^ And, in more recent times, who ftwoke the 
world from a night of ages ? Christians. Wlioinftrodaoed 
dvil and rdfigious liberty? Christians. ?nio have ever 
taken the lead in the march of the human soul towards a 
higher and more excellent condition? Chnstiana Who 
are, at this moment^ resuscitating the dead intelleet, and 
kindling the torch of science in the dark places of ibi 
earth ? Christians. In a word, who are putting Iwth aa 
influence to reclaim this world of faUen, gniHy, miaerable 
minds to knowledge^ to virtue^ to Ood ? Christians. And 
where do we find the abject victims of superstitioti, and tke 
miserable tools of political demagogues, so nnmerous* as ia 
places long destitute of the preached goepdT Mnoh is 
jeeringly said by infidels of the disastrous inflaenee of the 
Christian ministry upon human liberty. It is dedared to 
be unfriendly to freedom of thought, to impose upon max 
th^ dark chain of superstition, to promote an aristocntie 
aind lordly power over the people. Now it happens that 
in all ages of the world, and in all countries, Cboae com- 
munities and nations which have enjoyed most real free- 
dom of every name, social, religious, intellectual, etvil, and 
have been most elevated in the scale of all that makes mca 
and nations great and blessed, a^ those identically ia 
wfiiofa the Bible has been most feiUiftilly preached. Where 
'the-Bible has been preached — not where it has been pro- 
scribed, either by avowed infidels or corrupt eoeksasties, 
and Id ^ place substituted the grovelling dogOMS of men— 
Where thfS Bible has been preached in its simplicity, purity, 
power,^ $mA has been understood, believed, obeyed, there 
b&ve-beei^ tfae>grera qwts of our earth, the oases of the 
d e a wttf Wiere^' men and nations have risen frmn dark- 
mm an4: thraldeu to Hfe and libwty.' 
■ 'Ttiik imflattsrfng friend and teacher not only points out 
tiie path of trie knowledge, and the process of its acqmre- 
ment; but introduces the young man into all the rektioDe 
of fife, and points out his- true and honourable poaitMn io 
reiittibn to mOk all. It eheuld be extensively read ; and 
we are certain that it will be extensively appreciated, and 
highly esteemed as a valuable addition to a young man's 
library^ 



LET EVERY MAN MIND HIS OWN BUSINESS. 

BT MS8 HARBIBI BBBCHKR STOWB. 

' Ann so 70U will not sign this paper P' said Alfred MeHon 
to his cousin, a fine-looking young man, who was kMmgiiig 
by the centre-table. 

<Not I, indeed. What in Ufe have I to do with these 
decidedly vulgar temperance pledges P Pshaw ! they have 
a relish of whisky in their very essence !' 

'Come, come, Cousin Melton,' said a brilliant^ dark- 
eyed girl, who had been lolling on the sofii during the 
conference, * I beg of you to give over attempting to evsn- 
gelise Edward. You see, as FalsUff has it, ■ be b little 
better than one of the wicked.' You must not waste socfa 
valuable temperance documents on him.' 

<Bnt, seriously, Melton, my good fellow/ resumed 
Edward, < this signing, and sealing, and pledging^ is alto- 

Sther an unnecessary aflfair for me. My past and present 
bits, my situation in life—in short, everything that can 
be mentioned with regard to me, goes against the suppo- 
sition of my ever becoming the slave of a vice so debssing; 
and this pledging myself to avoid it is somethipg alto- 
gether nc^ess-^ay, by im[dicatioo, it is degrading. As 
to what you say of my influence, I am inclined to the 
opinion, that if every man will look to himself, every mso 
will be looked to. This modem notion of tacking tbe 
whole responsibility of society on to every individual, is 
one I am not at all inclined to adopt; for, first, I knov 
it is a troublesome doctrine ; and, secondly, I doubt if it 
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be a true one. For both which reasona, I shall deelfDe 
extending it my patronage.' 

' Well, poeitiTely/ exclaimed the lady, < yon gentlemen 
baTe the gift of continuance in an nncommon de|^ee. Tou 
have discussed this matter backward and forward till! am 
ready to perish. I will talce the matter in hand myself, 
and sign a temperance pledge for Edward, and see that 
be gets into none of those naughty courses upon which 
you have been so pathetic.' 

* I dare say,' said Melton, glancing on her brilliant hee 
with eTident admiration, ' that you will be the best tem- 
perance pledge be could have. But every man, cousin, 
may not be so fortunate.' 

' But, Melton,' said Edward, 'seeing my steady habits 
are so well provided for, you must carry your logic and 
eloquence to some poor fellow less foveured.' And thus 
the conference ended. 

*What a good, disinterested fellow MeltOD is!' said 
Edward, after he bad left. 

< Yes, good as the day is long,' said Augusta, ' but rather 
prosy, after all. This tiresome temperance basiness! 
One never hears the end of it now-a-days. Temperance 
papers— temperance tracts— temperance hotels— temper- 
ance this, that, and the other thing, even down to tem- 
perance pocket-handkerchiefs for little boys I Really, the 
world is getting intemperately temperate.' 

' Ah, well ! with the security yon have o^red, Angnit% 
I shall dread no temptation.' 

Though there was nothing peculiar in these words, yet 
there was a certain eaniestness of tone that called the 
colour into the face of Augusta, and set her to sewing 
with uncommon assiduity. And thereupon Edward pro* 
ceeded with some remark about 'guardian angels,' together 
with many other things of the kind, which, thoogn they 
contain no more that is new than a temperance leetur^ 
always seem to have a peculiar freshness to people in eer- 
tain circumstances. In tact, before the hour was at an 
end, Edward and Augusta bad forgotten where they be- 
gan, and had wandered far into that land of Mitidpationa 
snd bright dreams, which surrounds the yoong and lovfaig 
before they eat of the tree of experience, and gain the 
fatal knowledge of good and evil. But here, stopping 
our sketching pencil, let us throw hi a little background 
and perspective that will enable our readers to perceive 
more readily the entire picture. 

Edward Howard was a young man whoee brilliant ta- 
lents and captivating manners had placed him first in the 
society in which he moved. Though without property or 
weight of family connections, he had become a leader in 
the circles where these appendages are most considered, 
and there were none of their immunities and privileges 
that were not freely at hb dispcwal. Augusta Elmore was 
conspicuous in all that lies within the sphere of femimne 
attainment She was an orphan, and accustomed from a 
very early age to the free enjoyment and control of an in- 
dependent property. This circumstance, doubtless, added 
to the magic of her personal graces in procuring for her 
that flattering deference which beauty and wealth secure. 
Her mental powers were naturally superior, although, 
from want of motive, they had received no development, 
except such as would secure success in society. Native 
good sense, with great strength of feeling and independ- 
ence of mind, had saved her from becoming heartless and 
frivolous. She was better fitted to lead and to influence 
than to be influenced or led. And hence, though not 
swayed by any habitual sense of moral responsibility, the 
tone of her character seemed altogether more elevated 
than the average of fashionable society. General expec- 
tation bad united the destiny of two persons who seemed 
every way fitted for each other, and for once general ex- 
pectation did not err. A few months after the interview 
mentioned were witnessed the festirities and congratola- 
tions of their brilliant and hvppf marriage. Never did 
two young persons commence life under happier auspices. 
'What an exact match!' 'What a beautiAil couplet' 
said all the gossips. ' They seem made for each other,' 



selves. Love, which wiUi persons of strong character is 
always an earnest and sobering principle, had made them 
thoughtful and considerate ; and as they looked forward 
to ftiture life, and talked of the days before them, their 
nlans and ideas were as rational as any plans can be, when 
formed entirely with refsrenee to this life, without any 
regard to another. For a while their absorbing attach- 
ment to each other tended to withdraw them from the 
temptations and alhnrements of company, and many a long 
winter evening passed delightfully in the elegant quietude 
of home, as they read, and sang, and talked of the past, 
and dreamed of the future in each other's society. But, 
contradictory as it may appear to the theory of the senti- 
mentalist, it is nevertheless a fact, that two persons can- 
not always find sufilcient excitement in talking to each 
other merely ; and this is especially true of those to whom 
high excitement baa been a necessary of life. After a 
while,' the yoong couple, though loving each other none 
the less, began to respond to the many oalls which invited 
them agrin into society, and the pride they felt in each 
other added seat to the pleasures of their return. As the 
gaze of admiration followed the gracefiil motions of the 
beautiful wifie, and the whispered tribute went round the 
circle whenever she entered, Edward felt a pride beyond 
all that flattery, addressed to himself, had ever excited ; 
and Augusta, when told of the conrivial talents and powers 
of entertainment which distinguished her husband, could 
not resist the temptation of urging him into society even 
oftener than his own wishes would have led him. Alas ! 
neither of them knew the perils of constant excitement, 
nor supposed that, in thus alienating themselves from the 
pure and simple pleasures of home, they were risking 
their whole capital of happiness. It is in indulging the 
first desire for extra atimulns that the first and deepest 
danger to domestic peace lies. Let that stimulus be 
either bodily or mental, ita efllsctaare alike to be dreaded. 
The man or the woman to whom habitual excitement of 
any kind has become essential, has taken the first step 
towards ruin. In the case of a woman, it leads to discon- 
tent, fretf^ktesa, and dissatiaCsction with the quiet duties 
of domestic hh ; in the case of a man, it leads almost in- 
variably to animal stimulus, ruinous alike to the powers 
of body and mind. Augusta, fondly trusting to the virtue 
of her husband, saw no danger in the constant round of en- 
gagementa which were gradually drawing hia attention 
n^ the graver cares of business, from the pursuit of self- 
improvement, and from the love of herself Already 
there was in her horison the cloud 'as big as a man's 
band' — the precursor of future darkness and tempest; 
bat, too ccondent and buoyant, she saw it not. It was 
not until the cares and duties of a mother began to con- 
fine her at home, that she first felt, with a startling sen- 
sation of fear, that there was an alteration in her husl>and, 
though even then the change was so shadowy and indefi- 
nite that it could not be defined bv words. It was known 
by that quick, prophetic sense, which reveals to the heart 
of woman the first variation in the pulse of aflfection, 
though it be so slight that no other touch can detect it. 
Edward was still fond, afiectionate, admiring; and when 
he tendered her all the little attentions demanded by her 
situation, or caressed and praised his beautiful son, she felt 
satisfied and happy. But when she saw that, even with- 
out her, the convivial circle had ita attractions, and that 
be could leave her to join it, Ae sighed, she scarce knew 
why. 'Surely,' she said, ' I am not so selfish as to wish 
to rob him of pleasure because I cannot enjoy it with him ! 
But yet, onoe he told me there was no pleasure where I 
was not. Alas ! it is true, what I have so often heard, 
that soch feelings cannot dways last ! ' Poor Augusta ! 
she knew not h<^ deep reason she had to fear. She saw 
not the temptations that surrounded her husband in the 
circlea where, to all the stimulus of wit and intellect waa 
often added the seat of wine, used far too freely for safety. 
Already had Edward become fiimiliar with a degree of 
physical excitement which touches the very verge of intoxi- 
cation ; yet, strong in self-confidence, and deluded by the 
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Teller who has passed above the rapids of Niagara may have 
noticed the spot where the first white sparkling ripple 
annouDces the downward tendency of the waters. All 
here is brilliancy and beauty ; and as the waters ripple 
and dance in the sunbeam, they seem only as if inspired 
by a spirit of new life, and not as hastening to a dreadful 
fall. So the first approach to intemperance, that ruins 
both body and soul, seems only like the buoyancy and ex- 
alting freshness of a new life, and the unconscious voy- 
ager feels his bark undulating with a thrill of delight, 
ignorant of the inexorable hurry, the tremendous sweep, 
with which the laughing waters urge him on beyond the 
reach of hope or recovery. 

It was at this period in the life of Edward that one 
judicious and manly friend, who would have had the cou- 
rage to point out to him the danger that every one else 
perceived, might have saved him. But among the circle 
of his acquaintances there was none such. * Let every 
man ndndhu own butineti* was their universal maxim. 
True, heads were gravely shaken, and Mr A. regretted 
to Mr B. that so promising a young man seemed about to 
ruin himself. But one was *no relation' of Edward's, 
and the other ' felt a delicacy in speaking on such a sub- 
ject,' and therefore, according to a very ancient precedent, 
they * passed by on the other side.' Tet it was at Mr 
A.'s sideboard, always sparkling with the choicest wine, 
that he had felt the first excitement of extra stimulus ; 
it was at Mr B.'s house that the convivial club began to 
hold their meetings, which, after a time, found a more 
appropriate place in a public hotel. It is thus that the 
sober, the regular, and the discreet, whose constitution 
saves them from liabilities to excess, will accompany the 
ardent and excitable to the very verge of danger, and then 
wonder at their want of self-control. 

It was a cold winter evening, and the wind whistled 
drearily around the closed shutters of the parlour in which 
Augusta was sitting. Everything around her bore the 
marks of elegance and comfort. Splendid books and en- 
gravings lay about in every direction. Vases of rare and 
costly flowers exhaled perfume, and magnificent mirrors 
multiplied every objecL All spoke of luxury and repose, 
save the anxious and sad countenance of its mistress. It 
was late, and she had watched anxiously for her husband 
for many long hours. She drew out her gold and diamond 
repeater, and looked at it. It was long past midnight. 
She sighed as she remembered the pleasant evenings they 
had passed together, as her eye fell on the books they had 
read together, and on her piano and harp, now silent, and 
thought of all he had said and looked in those days when 
each was all to the other. She was aroused from this 
melancholy reverie by a loud knocking at the street door. 
She hastened to open it, but started back at the sight it 
disclosed—her husband borne by four men. * D^ I is 
he deadP' she screamed, in agony. 

' No, ma'am,' said one of the men, ' but be might as 
well be dead as in such a fix as this.' 

The whole truth, in all its degradation, flashed on the 
mind of Augusta. Without a question or comment, she 
motioned to the sofa in the parlour, and her husband was 
laid there. She locked the street door, and when the 
last retreating footstep had died away, she turned to the 
sofa, and stood gazing in fixed and almost stupified silence 
on the face of her senseless husband. At once she rea- 
lised the whole of her fearful lot. She saw before her the 
blight of her own affections, the ruin of her helpless chil- 
dren, the disgrace and misery of her husband. She look- 
ed around her in helpless despair, for she well knew the 
power of the vice whose deadly seal was set upon her hus- 
band. As one who is struggling and sinking in the 
waters casts a last dizzy glance at the green sunny banks 
and distant trees which seem sliding ft'om his view, so did 
all the scenes of her happy davs pass in a moment before 
her, and she groaned aloud in bitterness of spirit. * Great 
God ! help me — help me ! ' she prayed. ' Save him— oh, 
save my husband!' 

Augusta was a woman of no common energy of spirit ; 
and, when the first wild burst of anguish was over, she 



resolved not to be wanting to her hatband and 
in a crisis so dreadful. 

* When he wakes,' she mentally exclaimed, * I will 
and implore ; I wiU poor out my whole aoul to save 
My poor husband, yoo have been misled — betrayed, 
yoa are too good — too generous — too noble to be 
without a struffgle.' 

It was late the next morning before the stupor m 
Edward was plunged began to pass off. He aiowlj c 
his eyes, started up wildly, gazed hurriedly aroosd tib 
room, till his eye met the fixed and sorrowfol gase ot %m 
wife. The past instantly flashed opon him, and a deip 
flush passed over his countenance. There was a dead, a 
solemn silence, until Augusta, yielding to her agony, 
herself into his arms, and wept. 

* Then yoa do not hate me, AogostaP' said be^ 
fully. 

* Hate yoa— never ! Bat oh, Edward — Edward, vhafc 
has beguiled youP' 

<My wife — ^you once promised to be my guardiaa m 
virtue— toch you are^ and will be. Ob, Aqgaata! yoa 
have looked on what you shall never see again — ^never- 
never ! ' sud he. And Augusta, as she gased oo the noUt 
face, the ardent expression of sincerity and reaMrae, coald 
not doubt that her husband was saved. But Edward's plaa 
of reformation had one grand defect. Itwasn»ereljiiii " 
fication and retrenchment, and not entire abandinmumt, 



He could not feel it necessary to cut himself off eotirdy 
from the scenes and associations where temptaiioo kai 
met him. He considered not that, when the 
flow of the blood and the even balance of the nervaa have 
once been destroyed, there is, ever after, a doable 
fourfold liability, which often makes a man the sport of 
the first untoward chance. He still contrived to 
late sufficiently to prevent the return of a 
healthy state of the mind and body, and to make 
self-control and watchfulness necessary. It is a great 
mbtake to call nothing intemperance but that degree of 
physicid excitement which completely overthrows tlie 
mental powers. There is a state of nervous excitability, 
resulting from what is often called moderate stiraolatioii, 
which often long precedes this, and is, in regard to it, 
like the premonitory warnings of the £atal cholera, an nn- 
suspected draught on the vital powers, from whieh, at 
any moment, they may sink into irrenaediable coUapce. 
It is in this state, often, that the spirit of gambling or cf 
wild speculation is induced by the morbid cravings of an 
over-stimulated system. Unsatisfied with the healthy 
and regular routine of business, and the laws of gradoal 
and solid prosperity, the excited and unsteady imagina- 
tion leads its subjects to daring risks, with the alternative 
of unbounded gain on the one side, or of utter min oo ik% 
other. And when, as is too often the case, that mza 
eomes, unrestramed and desperate intemperaDee ia the 
wretched resort to allay the ravii^ of diaanpcMntaie&t 
and despair. Such was the case with Edward. He had 
lost his interest in his regular business, and he eaafaai^ed 
the bulk of his property in a brilliant scheme tbesa ia 
vogue ; and when he found a crisis coming, threatesiiig 
ruin and beggary, he had recourse to the fatal atiaralos, 
which, alas ! he had never wholly abandoned. At tkia 
time he spent some months in a distant city, aq>arated 
from his wife and family, whUe the insidious power ef 
temptation duly increased, as he kept up, by artificial 
stimulus, the flagging vigour of his mind and nervoos 
system. It came at last — the blow which shattered alike 
his brilliant dreams and his real prosperity. The large 
fortune brought by his wife vanished in a moment, so 
that scarcely a pittance remained in his hands. From the 
distant city where he had been to superintend lusachemes, 
he thus wrote to his too confiding wife : 

< Aurusta, all is overt expect no more from your hos- 
band— -believe no more of his promises — for he is lost to 
you and to himself. Augusta, our property is gone ; yow i 
property, which I have blindly risked, is all swallowed | 
np. But is that the worst? No, no, Augusta, I am lost i 
— lost, body and soul, and as ii^li^^^l^a^^ the perish- | 
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; riches I have 8qaand«red. Coca I bad energy — health 
nerre — resolution ; but all are gone : yes, yes, 1 have 
elded — I do yield daily to what is at once my tormentor 
id my temporarr refuge from intolerable misery. Tou 
member the sad hour yon first knew your husband was 
drunkard. Tour look on that morning of misery — shall 
ever forget it ! Tet, blind and confiding as yon were, 
)w soon did your ill-judged confidence in me return, 
lin hopes ! I was even then past recovery-^even then 
filed over to blackness of darkness for ever. Alas I my 
ife, my peerless wife, why am I your husband P why the 
ither of such diildren as you hare given meP Is there 
9tbing in your unequalled loveliness — nothing in the in- 
ocence of our helpless babes, that is powerful enough to 
•call me P—no, there is not. Augusta, you know not the 
readfol gnawing, the intolerable agony of this master 
casion. I walk the floor— I think of n^ own dear home, 
ly high hopes, my proud ex(^tations, my children, my 
ressnred wife, my own immortal spirit — I feel that I am 
lerificiog all— feel it till I am withered with agony ; but 
he hour comes — the burning hour, and allum vain, 1 
ball return to you no more, Augusta. All the little 
Teek I have saved, I send : you have fHends, relatives — 
bore all, yon have an energy of mind, a capacity of reso- 
ita action, beyond that of ordinary women, and you shall 
ever be bound—the living to the dead. True, you will 
afier, thus to burst the bonds that unite ns ; but be re- 
ohite, for you will sufier more to watch from day to day 
be slow workings of death and ruin in your husband, 
f ould yon stay with me, to see every vestige of what you 
looe loved passing away f to endure the caprice, the mo- 
taeneea^ the delirious anger of one no longer master of 
limselfP Would you make your children victims and 
ellow-saflfSsrers with yonP No I dark and dreadful is my 
«th ! I will walk it alone : no one shall go with me. In 
lome peaeeliil retirement you mar concentrate your strong 
'eelings npon your children, and bring them up to fill a 
place m your heart which a worthless husband has aban- 
kmed. If I leave you now, you will remember me as I 
liave been — ^yon will love me and weep for me when dead ; 
tat if yon stay with me, your love will be worn out ; I 
(ball become the oHect of disgust and loathing. There- 
lore farewell, my wife — my first, best love, farewell ! with 
foa I part with hopto, 

* And, with hop«, ikrewaO fhur, 

Fmwdl remone: all good to me is kMt; 

Svil, bo thoa my good.* 

Fhis it a wild strain, but fit fbr me : do not seek for me, 
do not write: nothing can save me.' 

Thus abmptly began and ended the letter that conveyed 
to Aogoata the deat^-doom of her hopes. There are mo- 
ments of agony when the most worldly heart b pressed 
Dpward to God, even as a weight will force upward the 
reluctant water. Augusta had been a ffenerous, a high- 
minded, an afilMionate woman, but she bad lived entirely 
for thb world. Her chief good had been her husband and 
ber children. These had been her pride, her reliance, 
ber dependence. Strong in her own resources, she had 
nerer felt the need of looking to a higher power for assist- 
noe and happiness. But when this letter fell from her 
trembling hand, her heart died within her at its wild and 
reckless bitterness. In ber desperation she looked up to 
God. * What have I to live for now P' was the first feel- 
ing of her heart. But she repressed this inquiry of selfish 
agoay, and besought Almighty assistance to nerve her 
weakness ; and here first began that practical acquaintance 
vitb the truths and hopes of religion which changed her 
vbole character. The possibility of blind, confiding idol- 
ttrr of any earthly object was swept away by the fiall of 
ber husband, and, with the full energy of a decided and 
desolate spirit, she threw herself on the protection of an 
Almighty helper. She followed her husband to the city 
vbitber he had gone, found him, and vainly attempted to 
UTe. There were the usual alternations of short-lived 
reformations, exciting hopes only to be destroyed. There 
VIS the gradual sinking of the body, the decay of moral 
feeling and principle — the slow but sure approach of dis- 



gusting animalism, which marks the progress of the 
drunkard. 

It was some years after that a snull and partly ruinous 

tenement in the outskirts of A received a new family. 

The group consisted of four children, whose wan and wist- 
ful countenances, and still, uncbildlike deportment, testi- 
fied an early acquaintance with want and sorrow. There 
was the mother, faded and careworn, whose dark and me- 
lancholy eyes, pale cheeks, and compressed lips, told of 
years of anxiety and endurance. There was the father, 
with haggard face, unsteady step, and that callous, reck- 
less air, that betrayed long familiarity with degradation 
and crime. Who that had seen Edward Howard in the 
morning and freshness of bis days, could have recognised 
him in this miserable husband and father P or who, in this 
worn and wo-stricken woman, would have known the 
beautiful, brilliant, and accomplished Augusta P Yet such 
changes are not fancy, as many a bitter and broken heart 
can testify. Augusta had followed her guilty husband 
through many a change and many a weary wandering. 
All hope of reformation bad gradually faded away. Her 
own eyes had seen, her ears had heard, all those disgust- 
ing details, too revolting to be pourtrayed ; for in drunk- 
enness there is no royal road— no salvo for greatness of 
mind, refinement of taste, or tenderness of feeling. All 
alike are merged in the corruption of a moral death. The 
traveller, who met Edward reeling by the roadside, was 
sometimes startled to hear the fragments of classical lore, 
or wild bursts of half-remembered poetiy, mixing strange- 
ly with the imbecile merriment of intoxication. But 
when he stopped to gaze, there was no farther mark on 
his face or in his eye by which he could be distinguished 
from the loathsome and lowest drunkard. Augusta had 
come with her husband to a city where they were wholly 
unknown, that she might at least escape the degradation 
of their lot in the presence of those who had known them 
in better days. The \<m^ and dreadful struggle that an- 
nihilated the hopes of this life, had raised her feelings to 
rest upon the next, and the habit of communion with God, 
induced by sorrows which nothing else could console, had 
given a tender dignity to her character such as nothing 
else could bestow. It is true, the deeply loved her chil- 
dren, but it was with a holy, chastened love, such as in- 
spired the sentiment once breathed by Him ' who was 
inade perfect through sufferings:' 'For their sakes I 
sanctify myself, that they also may be sanctified.* Poverty, 
deep poverty, had followed their steps, but yet she had 
not fainted. Talents which in her happier days had been 
nourished merely as luxuries, were now stretched to the 
utmost to fumish a support ; while from the resources of 
her own reading she drew that which laid the foundation 
for early mental culture in her children. Augusta bad 
been here but a few we^s before her footsteps were 
traced by her only brother, who had lately discovered her 
situation, and urged her to forsake her unworthy husband 
and find refuge with him. 

< Augnsta, my sister, I have found you !' he exclaimed, 
as he suddenly entered one day, while she was busied 
with the work of her family. 

'Henry, my dear brother!' There was a momentary 
illumination of countenance accompanying these words, 
which soon faded into a mournful quietness as she cast 
her eyes around on the scanty accommodations and mean 
apartment. 

* I see how it is, Augusta ; step by step, yon are sinking 
— dragged down by a vain sense of duty to one no longer 
worthy. I cannot bear it any longer ; I have come to 
take yon away.* 

Augusta turned from him, and looked abstractedly out 
of the window. Her features settled in thought. Their 
expression gradually deepened from their usual tone of 
mild, resigned sorrow to one of keen anguish. 

* Henry,' said she, turning towards him, < never was 
mortal woman so blessed in another as I once was in him. 
How can I forget itP Who knew him in those days that 
did not admire and love him P They tempted and ensnared 
him ; and even I urged him into the path of danger. He 
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fell, and there was none to help. I urged reformation, 
and he again and again promised, resoWed, and began. 
But again they tempted him— ^^en his yerj beat friends ; 
yes, and that, too, when they knew his danger. They 
led him on as far as it was safe for ihem to go ; and when the 
sweep of his more excitable temperament took him past 
the point of safety and decency, they stood by and coolly 
wondered and lamented. How often was he led on by 
such heartless friends to humiliating falls, and then driven 
to desperation by the cold look, averted faces, and cmel 
sneers of those whose medium temperament and cooler 
blood saved them from the snares which they saw were 
enslaving himP What if / had forsaken him &ienf 
What acconnt shonld I have rendered to Q<|d P Every 
time a friend has been alienated by his comrades, it has 
seemed to seal him with another seal. I am his wife — 
and mine will be the last, Henry, when I leave him, 
I know his eternal ruin is sealed. I cannot do it now ; 
a little longer —a little longer ; the hour, I see, most come. 
I know my duty to my children forbids me to keep them 
here: take them— they are my last earthly comforts, 
Henry — but you most take them away. It may be-^ €h>d ! 
perhaps it mwt be — that I shall soon follow ; but not till 1 
have tried once more. What is this present Hfe to one who has 
suflfered as I have P Nothing. But eternity ! Ob, Henry t 
eternity — how can I abandon him to everlatting despair! 
Under the breaking of my heart I have borne up. I have 
borne up under all that can try a woman ; bat this 
thought — ' She stopped, and seemed struggling with her- 
self ; but at last, borne down by a tide of agony, she leaned 
her head on her hands ; the tears streamied through her 
fingers, and her whole frame shook with convulsive sobs. 
Her brother wept with her ; nor dared he ag^in to touch 
the point so solemnly guarded. The next day Acgnata 
parted fVom her children, hoping something from feelingt 
that, possibly, might be stirred by their absence in the 
bosom of their father. 

It was about a week after this that Augusta oM even- 
ing presented herself at the door of a rich Mr L ' ■■ , whose 
princely mansion was one of the ornaments of the city of 
A . it was not till she readied the sumptuous draw- 
ing-room that she recognised in Mr L ■ one whom she 
and her husband had frequently met in the gay circles of 
their early life. Altered as she was, Mr L-*^- did not 
recognise her, but compassionately handed her a chair, 
and requested her to wait the return of his lady, who was 
out ; and, then turning, he resumed his conversation with 
another gentleman. 

'Now, Dallas,' said he, *yoa are altogether excessive 
and intemperate in this matter. Society is not to be re- 
formed by everv man directing his efforts towards his 
neighbour, but by everj^ man taking care of himself. It 
is you and I, my dear sir, who must begtn with ourselves, 
and every other man must do the same ; and then society 
will be effectually reformed. Now this modem way, by 
which every man considers it his duty to attend to the 
spiritual matters of his next-door neighbour, is taking the 
business at the wrong end altogether. It makes a vast 
deal of appearance, but it does very little good.' 

< But suppose your neighbour feels no disposition to at- 
tend to his own improvement — what thenP* 

' Why, then it is bis own concern, and not mine. What 
my Maker requires is, that I do m^f duty, and not fret 
about my neighbour's.' 

' But, my friend, that is the very question. What is 
the duty your Maker requires P Does it not include some 
regard to your neighbour— some care and thought for his 
interest and improvement P' 

* Well, well, I do that by setting a good example. I 
do not mean by example what you do— that is, that I am 
to stop drinking wine because it may lead him to drink 
brandy, any more than that I must stop eating because 
he may eat too much and become a dyspeptic— but t^at I 
am to use my wine, and everything else, temperately and 
decently, and thus set him a good example.' 

The conversation was here interrupted by the return of 
Mrs L . It recalled, in all its freshness, to the mind 



of Augusta the days when both ahe and her husband bid 
this spoken and thought. 

Ah f how did these seDtimeota appear to her now, lone- 
ly, helpless, forlorn— the wife of a mined hnsband— tbe 
mother of mora than orphan children I How differect 
from what they seemed when, secure in ease, in wealth, 
in gratified affbctiona, she thoughtleaaly echoed tbe com- 
mon phraseology, ' Why must people oonoem themselTei 
so much in their neignboara' amors P Let eveiy mn 
mind hia own business? 

Augusta received in alienee from Mrs L tbe fioe 

sewing for which she eame» end left the room. 

* Ellen,' said Mr L^— to his wife, ' that poor womia 
mnst be in trouble of some kind or other. Yon most go 
some time, and see if anything can be done for her.' 

' How singular t ' said Mrs L ; 'she remiDdsBfi 
all the time of ilagnatA Howard. Ton remember ker, 
my dear P' • 

' Tea, poor thing ! and her husband too. That was i 
shocking affair of Edward Howard's. I hear that be be- 
came an intemperate^ worthleas fellow. Who could bare 
thought it!' 

' But you reeoUeet, my dear,' said Mrs L , 'I pre- 
dicted it six months beifore it was talked ot Yoa n- 
member, at the wine-party which yon gave after hsif* 
wedding, be was so excited that he was hardly decent. I 
mentioned thentbat he was getting into dangerous vaji. 
But he was such an excitable creature, that two or three 
glasses would pat him quite beside himself. And there 
is George Eldon, who takes off his ten or twelve gkaes, 
and no one suspects it.' 

* Well, it waa a great pity,' replied Mr L— ; * Howard 
was worth a dosen Qeorge Eldona.' 

* Do ^ou soppose,' said Dallas, who had listened thns 
hr in silence, * that if he bad moved in a circle where it 
was the unrmrsal custom to banish all stimulating drinks, 
be woold thus have fallen P' 

* I cannot say,' said Mr L— — ; 'perhaps not.' 

Mr Dallas waa a gentleman of fortune and leisore, and 
of an ardent and enthusiastic temperament. Whatever 
engaged him absorbed his whole soul ; and of late yean 
his mind had become deeply engaged in schemes of pki- 
laathropy for tbe improvement of his fellow-men. He 
had, in his benevolent ministrations, often passed the 
dwellinp^ of Edward, and was deeply interested in the pale 
and patient wife and mother. He made ae<^naintance vitb 
her through the aid of her children, and, m one way sod 
another, learned partkulars of their history that awakesed 
the deepest interest and oonoem. None but a mind m 
sanguine as his would have dreamed of attempting to ramedj 
such hopeless misery by the raformation of him who wu 
its cause. But such a plan had actually occurred to hio. 
The remarks of Mr and Mrs L— recalled the idea, and 
he soon found that his projected proteg^ was the voy 
Edward Howard whose early history was thos dtseiosei 
He leamed all the minutiie from these hb early aawriatf* 
without disclosing his aim, and left them still inore re- 
solved upon his benevolent plan. He watched hia o^iar- 
tunity when Edward was free from the infloenceorstUBo- 
lus» and it was just after the loss of bis children had called 
forth some remains of his better nature. Qradnally aad 
kindly he tried to touch the springs of his mind, sad 
awaken some of its buried sensibilities. 

<It is hi vain, Mr Dallas, to Ulk thus to noe,' sad 
Edward, when one day, with the strong ekqoenoe of ex- 
cited feeling, he painted the motives for attemptiqg le- 
formation ; * you might as well tnr to reclaim the lost is 
hell. Do you think,' he continued, in a wild, detenniaed 
manner, ' do you think I do not know all you caik^ell me f 
1 have it all by heart, sir ; no one can preach tkU% ^ 
courses as I can on this subject : I know all — beiidiM 
— as the devils believe and tremble.' ^^ 

< Ay, but,' said Dallas, <to yoa thsM is hope ; y< 
not to rain yourself for ever.' 

' And who are you, to speak to me m this way 
Edward, looking up from his sullen de^ir witb 
of curiosity, if not of hope. 
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* God's metienger to 70a, Edward Howard/ said Dallas. 
Ling his keeo eye upoo bim solemnly ; < to yoo, Edward 
oward, who haTe torown away talents, hope, and health 
•who haTe blasted the heart of yoor wife, and beggared 
nt saffering children. To yoa 1 am the messenger of 
Ar God — by me he offers health, and hope, and self-re- 
lect, and the legsrd of yom* fellow-men. You may heal 
le broken heart of your wife, and give back a fSstber to 
mr helpless children. Think of it, Howard : what if it 
ere possible P only suppose it. What would it be again 
» feel joQfself a man, oelofed and respected as yon once 
ere, with a happy home, a cheerftil wife, and smiling 
ttle ones P Think how you could repay yoor poor wife 
nt all her tears I What hinders yoa from gaining all this P 

'Just what hindered the nch man in hell— < btftewm 
s 1her§ u a grmU gulf fixed;' it lies between me and all 
bat is good ; my wife, my children, my hope of heaven, 
re all on the other side.' 

' Ay, bot this gulf can be passed : Howard, what would 
KW gi9€ to be a temperate man P' 

< What would I gfiveP' said Howard— he thought for a 
Doment, and burst into tears. 

< Ah, I see how it is,' said Dallas; <yon need a friend, 
nd God has s^mt yon one.' 

< What can you do for me, Mr Dallas P' said Edward, 
D a tone of wonder at the confidence of his assurances. 

' I will tell you what I can do : I can take you to my 
ioose, and give yoo a room, and watch orer you untU the 
tirongest temptations are past— I can give yoo business 
tgaio. I can do o^/ for you that needs to be done, if yoo 
sill give yourself to my care.' 

* Oh God of mercy ! ' exclaimed the unhappy man, < is 
there h<^ for me P I cannot belieTe it possible ; but take 
me where yoo choose— I will follow and obey.' 

A few boun witnessed the transfer of the lost husband 
to one of the retired apartments in the elegant mansion 
of Dallas, where he found his anxious and grateful wife 
itUl stoUoned as Ins watohfhl guardian. Medical treat- 
ment, healthful exercise, useful employment, ample food, 
sod pore water, were connected with a penonal superrision 
by DsUas, wbidi, while gently and politely sustained, at 
ffarst amounted to actual imprisonment. For a time the 
resctioo from the sudden saspenrion of habitual stimulus 
vss dreadfiil, and'eteo with tears did the unhappy man 
entreat to be permitted to abandon the undertaking. But 
the resolute steadiness of Dallss and the tender entreaties 
of his wife preyailed. It is true that he might be said to 
be saved < so as by fire ; ' for a fever, and a long and fierce 
delirium, wasted him almost to the borders of the grave. 
Bot, at length, the struggle between life and death was 
over, and though it left him stretched on the bed of sick* 
oes, emaciated and weak, yet he was restored to his right 
aiod, and was conscious of returning health. Let any 
one who has laid a friend in the grave, aod known what 
it is to have the heart feH with longing for them day by 
day, imagine the dreamy and unreal joy of Augusta when 
the began again to see in Edward the husband so long lost 
to her. It was as if the grave had given back the dead I 

'Augusta!' said he, fsintly, as, after a long and quiet 
sleep, be awoke free from delirium. She bent over him. 
' Aivnsta, 1 am redeemed— I am saved— I feel in myself 
that 1 am made whole.' 

The high heart of Augusta melted at these words. She 
trembled and wept. Her husband wept also, and after a 
psQse he continued : 

'It is more than bdng restored to this lifo— I feel that 
it is the beginning of eternal life. It is the Saviour who 
Mugbt me out, and 1 know that he is able to keep me from 
WUng.' 

Bot we will draw a veil over a scene which words have 
little power to paint. 

*Pray, Dallas,' said Mr L , one day, 'who u that 

fioe-lo^ing young man whom 1 met in your office this 
moroiogp 1 tbot^ht his face seemed familiar.' 

' It b a Mr Howard — a young lawyer whom I have late- 
Jy tsken imo business with me.' 



< Surely this cannot be the Howard that I once knew P' 
<I believe he is,' said Mr Dallas. 

' Why, I thought he was gone — dead and done over, long 
ago, with intemperance.' 

< He was so ; few have ever sunk lower ; bot he now 
promises even to outdo all that was hoped of him.' 

* Strange 1 Why, DaUas, what did bring about this 
change P' 

' I fsel a delicacy in mentioning how it came about, to 

you, Mr L , as there undoubtedly was a great deal of 

' interference with other men's matters' in the business. 
In short, the young man fell in the way of one of those 
meddlesome fellows, who go prowling about, distributing 
tracts, forming temperance societies, and all that sort of 
staff.' 

* Ongse, come, Dallas,' said Mr L , smiling, ' I most 

hear the story, for all that' 

* First call with me at this house,' said Dallas, stopping 
before the door of a neat little mansion. They were soon 
in the parlour. The first sight that met their eyes was 
Edward Howard, who, with a cheek glowing with exercise, 
was tossing aloft a blooming boy, while Augusta was 
watching his motions, her face radiant with smiles. 

' Mr woA Mrs Howard, this is Mr L , an old acquain- 
tance, I believe.' 

There was a moment of mutual embarrassment and sur- 
prise, soon dispelled, however, by the frank cordiality of 
Edward. Mr L— — sat down, but could scarce withdraw 
his eyes from the countenance of Augusta, in whose elo- 
quent face he recognised a beauty of a higher cast than 
even in her earlier days. He glanced about the apart- 
ment. It was simply but taatefully furnished, and wore 
an air of retired, domestic comfort. There were books, 
engravings, and musical instruments. Above all, there 
were four happy, healthy-looking childroD, pursuing studies 
or sports at the ferther end of the room. After a short 
call they regained the street. 

Dallas, you are a happy man,' said Mr L ; ' that 

femily will be a mine or jewels to you.' 

He was right. Every soul saved from pollution and 
ruin is a jewel to him that reclaims it, whose lustre only 
eternity can disclose; and therefore it is written, * They 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament 
and they that torn many to righteousness, as the stars for 
ever and over.' 



^^riginol l^oftts* 



A WBEATH. 
OhI twine for me BO wreaUi of Fame; 

Her Uarele grow to crown the tomb ; 
They lerve at beet to gild a name, 

And clothe a shade in deathless bloom. 
Too oft her cbaplet, shining bright, 

Galls what it decks with glory's ray ; 
And while she sheds a sickly light, 

Too oft she steals a sun away. 

Twine, twine a wreath of Faith, and Lore, 

And Hope— these holy plants of bliss, 
That sometimee ventnro from above 

To crown onr cnp of bappineas. 
Twine, twine this wreath— ye angels tmlne— 

Oh I twine this fhigrant wreath for me \ 
And it shall breathe its breath divine. 

And make my soul all harmony. S. W. T. 



THE P0TTEE8' EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 

Wn have always looked with especial interest to the gra- 
tuitoUB efforts made by philanthropists for the melioration 
of the condition of the poor ; and we have ever viewed with 
particular satisfeustiou the operation of those cliaritable 
aohemse which combined not only to elevate the condition 
of the people, but also their self-respect; but we hail with 
grateful and unfeigned delight the independent efforts of the 
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necessity of eleemosyn&ry assistance, and to emancipate 
themselves from the miseries to which the majority of them 
in Europe are too surely heirs. This is an age fraitfti] of 
actire charities. Benevolence never b^ore in the world's 
history shone so luminously amongst the nations; the 
world s active minds are now busy devising plans for im- 
proving everything that pertains to man's condition ; edu- 
cation is pouring its light down into the veriest purlieus 
of poverty and crime ; the blessed sunshine and balmy air 
are flowing in sanitary plenitude amongst the old locaUtiee 
of pent-up disease ; science has thrown away her stilts and 
technicalities, and now applies herself to the duties of 
every-day life. There are associations for improving the 
homes of the poor; for building baths, wash-houses, and 
gymnasiums. Associations for increasing the friendly relar 
tions of nations, and for facilitating thdr intercourse, are 
multiplying every day. The judicial bench, bowing to an 
increasingly enlightened public opinion, is becoming erery 
day less Sie medium of social vengeance; the genius and 
chivalry of the age are directed to the increase of human 
happiness and the elevation of man; the cry of the suf- 
ferer, the aspiration of the litterateur, the thought of the 
philosopher, and the hand of the Christian, are all directed 
towards a * good day coming ; ' and yet generous philan- 
thropy, lavish charity, and unceasing Christian effort, 
cannot stem the current of general detrogression. 

In a former number of the Instructor we gave a review 
of Britain's colonial system, showing how beneficially the 
half of the revenue which is now applied to the mainte- 
nance of idlers abroad, in the shape of officials and soldiers, 
could be applied to the enriching, not only of the colonies, 
but of the mother country, by a judicious system of emigra- 
tion. The government, however, does not act upon anything 
like fatherly principles in its Amotions. Its duties seem 
to be all punitive. It will hang a murderer, but it delays 
year after year to decide how the little, ragged, outcast 
SOD of a murderer shall be educated. It will banish a con- 
victed thief; but it will not assist one to emigrate who 
comes voluntarily forward and offers, for a flree passage to 
Australia, to forsake his evil ways. It will imprison a 
starving, willing workman if he begs frvrn door to door, 
but it will not assist him to cross the deep, where he can 
find employment and plenty. It has prisons, gibbets, hulks, 
transports, and penal colonies, for the vile; but for the 
decent poor it has nothing but a repressive, punitive fbroe, 
should they forget themselves and murmur at their state. 

We are beyond the province of polities; and, oertee, we 
have very little respect for what is termed politics. Chris- 
tian benevolence, in individuals or governments, is more to 
us than the petty conventional names of democracy, aris- 
tocracy, autocracy, or any other craoy ; and broad, expan- 
sive, vital efforts to spread the blessings of love, knowledge, 
peace, and plenty, are more noble, in our estimation, than 
all the brilliant campaigns which history records of mere 
partisan contentions. The aphorism of * Help yourselves, 
and your friends will love you all the better,' seems pecu- 
liarly applicable to the British people, in relation to the 
government All their benevolent schemes are private 
ones, and their severest struggles are those to propel their 
government towards anything of general advantage. We 
are glad to see the idea of general emigration, however, 
taken up by the people themselves, and we certainly have 
more faith in the efficacy of spontaneous efforts, like the 
Potters' Emigration Society, than in the operation of a 
government scheme^ with all its cumbrous and expensive 
machinery. 

The Potters' Emigration Bodety is not an exclusive 
association, as its name might imply. It was established 
by the Potters' Society at Eanley, some two or three years 
ago, and being not only eoononiioal and firatemal in its 
constitution, but most sucoessfU in its objects, it has now 
come before the toiling public of Great Britain to offer 
itself to their consideration and ask their suffrages. Witii 
a capital of £2000 sterling, the Potters' Society has already 
placed upon the soil of Wisconsin 184 individuals, or 40 
heads of fiunilies, each having a fkrm of his own of 20 
acres, and each surrounded by hope and promise, and be- 



yond the dread of want lIHsconsin was admitted last yi 
into the sisterhood of Unit^ States, and her pc^mbti 
is, consequently, now considerably above 250,000. Pm 
teen years ago, the Cbippewas, Sioux, Pottowatoii 
and Menomonies, prowled through its Inxor^nt fim 
and hunted the bison and elk on its magnifioeni pnirii 
No one came to dispute the possession of their bonla 
grounds with any of the tribes save their neigfaboar n 
skins, and a trapper or Indian agent fhnn Fort Ms^n 
which stands on an island to the north of Lake Miehip 
was seldom seen amongst tbem. The human tide of Su 
invasion has swept over the peninsula of BlScbigu, h 
ever, and has shot westward beyond the Michigan Uk 
and now Wisconsin is no longer the abode of the bdi 
nations, but one of the most bustling and tfarrviag d t 
United States. Wisconsin lies immediately to the W€8t 
Lake Michigan, and is comprehended between 87 and 
deg. of west longitude, and 42 and 49 deg. of north I 
tude. The country is abundantly watered by riven a| 
creeks, and is admirably adapted for agriculture and y^ 
turage. It abounds in prairies and beautiftil foreitB, i| 
is universally described as one of the most aoenic t 
healthy of the Stated. Wisconsin, besidea Ibrtility, boi 
ever, possesses other elements of national prosperity a 
greatness. It abounds in rich mineral deposits ; salt Km 
gypsum, sandstone, lead, coal, and iron, have been fi 
below its surfhce in groU abundance; and in a f^ 
turies this state will indubitably become one of the k4 
wealthy, as it is now one of the fk-eest communities fai 
world. Four years ago, Milwaukee, the capital of HI 
cousin, contained not one single brick building. Herfi 

Kulation of 6000 souls lived entirely in log or frame hou^ 
fow there are 16,000 inhabitants in this wcoderfbj 
vegetative city; and handsome streets of brick b«ildiii| 
together with public offices, mark the rapid progress m 
faiereasing wealth of the iniknt statSL The oommunicaHj 
of Wisooiuin with the eastern and southern states is f 
and ttde. The Wisconsin river is a tributary to tiie 
sissippi, and oonsequenUy opens up to the ikrmen of tK 
noruen land the trade of countries 8000 miles to d 
south ; while the passage through the lakes, direct fhi 
Milwaukee to Buffalo, secures for the province of Wiseod 
the- market of the eastern states. In oUmate and fatiBf 
Wisconsin is superior to Michigan, which grows gruo m 
raises pork enough to supply the whole American narki 
and its export trade already begins to rival that of 
neighbour, although tite latter state does not requiie 
narigate the Lakes Michigan, Huron, and St Ulair, 
transporting its produce to New York. In Wisoou 
the government is completely demooratio. The star 
flreemen of this western republic know no political 
tinction between white men and negroes; and abeac^ 
liberal and effective school system is in nOm operatio 
Libraries are being established in the various townikip 
and a oorrespondcaot of ours, who settled in Ais te 
four years ago, and who is now a thriving fimner, a 
commissioner, and poet^naster, writing us coooevn 
establishment of a library in the town of lisbon, Wi 
county, says, * Eighty dollars were subscribed at our 1 
meeting, with which to buy books, and as we ve all i 
to do here, we shall soon have a well-stoeked Hbnry. 
was appointed librarian ; and as the job is one aeeard 
to my own heart, I shall take care that the riieWes of si 
eastern bibliopole shall transfer their contents to on 
pretty often.' 

In Wisconsin the people bsTO wholly the regolstfo 
not only of general political, but of municipal affainabi 
and they can exclude spirituous liquors from tbdr tow 
ships at the ballot-box as effectually as they can el^the 
own magistrates. 'Lioense or no license!' is a <|i 
that is as common at town elections as 'Tariff or no 
at state ones; and by the exercise of this power thvei 
townships in Michigan and Wisconsin whm not a drop 
alcoholic drink is sold. The people irill have a sober tn 
munity, and it is so. The price of land in Whooom 
<me dollar and a quarter, or five sbilKngB and ttrepeso 
halfpenny of British moa^, per aereu Settlers ^aa 
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Qpca untoTTejed knd, and by doing this thej secure • 
ngfat of pre-emption; but the land is not sold on credit, 
ind if tlM squatter cannot pay the purchase-money, alter 
the sorrey of his lot, another can buT it, and he must clear 
out It is to Wisconsin, then, that the Potters' EmigraUon 
Sodeij has already transported 184 of its members ; and 
it is to its ample meadows that its ftiture members will 
direct their migrating steps; and it is firom their smiling 
&rms that their precursor brothers will hail their adrent 
Branches of this emigration association are springing into 
existenoe all OTer the oountry; and when its advantages 
and proTinons are more extensiyely known amongst the 
people, we hare no doubt but that its members will still 
more rapidly increase. The lowest weekly contribution to 
the society is sixpence per week for each member, which, 
at the end of ten years, secures to the contributor the 
lonajide proprietorehip of twenty acres of land and a free 
passage to the same. The settlement of a contributor of 
sixpence a-week upon his lot is not necessarily defiurred, 
bowerer, until he pays his full quota of sixpences ; when 
his investments amount to £1 : 1 : 6d. sterling, he is eligible 
to be balloted, and may thus, at a very early period, be 
placed in full possession of his own little estate. If not 
balloted, alter contributing £1:1: 6d., a member, by pay- 
ing his own emigration expenses, can obtain possession of 
bis fkrm, and wUl reodye all the benefits of the society 
when on the settlement Contributors of larger weekly 
Sams, of course, secure the right of occupation earlier than 
others. If a member of this society is possessed of ten 
pounds, which he is willing to lay out in the construction 
of a home, the society in Wisoonsm will erect for this sum 
a two-storey dwelling, wind and water tight ; and for an- 
other five pounds they will clear, break up, and sow in 
wheat, fire acres of his land. It is still not imperatiTO that 
be should pay for his house, and the oultiyation of a fourth 
part of his farm immediately. The society will credit him 
these, as well as a year's stores and Ikrming utensils; and 
thus he can start his new lifo with every &oiIity and ad- 
vantage. 

The association is not a mere speculation by which men 
seek to increase their capital, but a co-operative society of 
working-men who are all seeking to better their condition. 
Mutual assistance, and the amelioration of all, are the ob- 
jects of this grand and independent seheme, so that no ad- 
vantage will be taken of the member whose obligations to 
the society may be &r greater than the amount of his in- 
vestments while he was in England. He shall not be re- 
quired to pay money in liqiddation of his debts. The 
surplus produce of his fkrm, such as com, butter, pork, 
ashes from the wood he bums, fowls, &c., paid into the 
society's store, and valued at the current market-price, will 
be taken during a period of six years, in disbursement of 
his obligations; and his labour on the fiurms or houses of 
the settlers coming firom the * old country ' will also con- 
duce to fr^e him from those liabilities which he contracted 
in the same manner as he now renders to others. The 
society's present allotment is called Pottersville, and is 
situated in Columbia county; and those who have now 
settled there, having overoome the difficulties of their novel 
sitoalion, and begun their new life with prospects of the most 
inviting kind, are ready to act as pioneers and guides for 
their brethren at home. 

When we oontemplate the condition of the majority of 
the working classes in Great Britain, and reflect upon the 
means which they have expended on vain strikes, and bow 
admirably these means might have been applied to the 
building up for them, not only of a home but a proprietary 
country, we sigh to think that they have been so long blind 
to their own interests. For £6000 a township of 28,040 
acres of landoould be purchased in Wisconsin. Now, the 
journeymen silversmiths of London alone could not only 
purchase this splendid district but they could, with their 
society's present available funds, place two or three hun- 
dred men, with all the necessary means of prosperity, upon 
it ; and would not this be a more effectual means of equalis- 
ing the supply and demand of labour than by roaming idly 
up and down in profitless and embarrassing strikes! 



We have not spoken of the birds, wild animals, and 
fishes of Wisconsin ; but Colonel M'Kenney of the United 
States, who was for nearly thirty years officially connected 
with the Indians of the west and southwest, and Bir Fea- 
therstonehaugh, who recently made a eanoe-voyage on the 
Blinney Sotor and Wisconsin river, and who also travelled 
over and geologically examined this fine territory, describes 
the wild ducks and teals as squattering in mymds on the 
rivers and lakes, and the pigeions as sometimes darkening 
the sun for hours in their d^ise flight, while abundance of 
fine fishes are to be cau|^t in the ample waters, and deer 
and other game are plenti Ail in the western districts of the 
country. The Pottawatomie and Menomonie Indians are 
ikst receding before the white man ; a fow of them yet come 
fix>m beyond the Mississippi to the headwaters of Rock 
River in summer to fish, and to sell their peltries at Mil- 
waukee, while the Chippewas and 8iouz skirt the bor- 
ders of Lake Superior, and still hate and kill one another 
with traditionary animoei^. There are in this state, how- 
ever, two drilised and agricultural tribes, the Stockbridges 
and Brothertons, the former of whom were shamefully 
dispossessed of their lands in New York in 1882, and who 
we hope will now find a firee and unenvied home in young 
Wisconsin. Th^ have fine fhrms, and are dvil neij^bours. 

The Potters' Society, as we have already said, h^ placed 
184 of its membei^ or 40 flunilies, on the soil, and has also 
established a printing-office with £400 worth of stock, and 
its frmds in the gross have hitherto not exceeded £2000. 
If fhithlblly and judiciously worked, its capacities for bene- 
fiting the condition of the working classes of this oountry 
are immense, while it gives to the young republic a popu- 
lation of which it may be proud. The most moral, intelli- 
gent, and freedom-loving of the British people are they 
who will go to transform the virgin soil of the West into 
teeming farms, and who will perpetuate the firee institu- 
tions of America without the disgusting prejudices of the 
Americans. It is anticipated that in Manchester alone 
3000 operatives will join this association, while branches 
are being established in every city and town in the empire. 

This is a movement worthy of the intelligent working 
classes of Great Britain, and it is one Ihiitftil <^ future 
blessings to the world. They shall go to establish denovo 
that form of government which is natural in an indepen- 
dent country of equal emigration. They shall haye no old 
institutions to demolish—no old pr^ndices of caste with 
which to war. Their whole work will be constructive ; all 
their actirities will be directed by the genius of labour. 
The derelopment of all the capacities of tiieir country, and 
the development of all the capacities of fireedom and mind, 
shall be the oollective aim of those who fly fh>m the over- 
taxed, complicated, subdivided extremes of European so- 
ciety. We know of no place so well adapted in climate 
and character for the intelligent emigrants of Qreat Britain 
and Ireland as Wisconsin, and we know of no plan of gene- 
ral emigration so feasible and complete as that of the Pot- 
ters' Emigration Society. 



SINGING PRAISES. 

Some interesting facts relative to psalmody are to be found 
in the account of the Moravian mission to Greenland. 
When, after fifteen years of sowing the precions seed with 
tears, a handfril of believers at length sprung up amid the 
snows of Greenland, the Moravians, * at their catechetical 
and other meetings, bmn to teach the Catechumens 
hymns in honour of the Sariour, which they learned with 
eagerness and sung constantly. A school was be^un for 
the instruction of such as had any talent for smging, 
and as two of the brethren from Germany understood the 
science, they greatly assisted in training the young Green- 
landers, who not only improved in vocal, but some of them 
became even tolerably acquainted with instrumental, 
music. A brother, one morning very early, going to let 
out their sheep, heard uncommonly sweet singing in a tent, 
and drawing near found it was the bead of the family per- 
forming his morning devotions with his people. Beckon- 
ing to the others to come, we stood still (says the Mis- 
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sionary Diary) and listened to this sweet melod?, with 
heart! ezceedtngly moved, and with eyes filled with tears. 
Tly>iigh these people were, no longer than two years ag^, 
savage heathens, now they sing to ' the Lamb that was 
slain,' so diartningly that it strikes to the inmost sool/ 
What ! shall the voioe of psalms rise so sweetly from the 
tents of ssT^fe Greenland, amid their snow-clad roebs 
and piles of eternal gladers, and Is it beginning to die 
away from the cottages and firesides of Christian Scot- 
land ? Take one £m^ more. The missioDaries were one 
year refreriied by a visit from Bshop Johannes de Watte- 
Tille, who came to inspect the state of the mission, and 
set in order what was wanting. < He bestowed much 
attention npon the hymns sad the singing of the congre- 
gation, remarking thist it appeared to him that the hvnms 
proved a great blessing amcmg strmigsrt ; for the ractor 
told him that, bdng once on a trading round, thirty leagues 
distant, he entered a tent that had been pitched awhile in 
their neighbourhood, and found the children prettHy sing- 
ing several hymns they had learned from the children of 
the setUement, which furnished him with an opportunity 
of useful conversation.' What f shall heathen children 
that know not the Saviour be found in the icy wilderness 
of Greenland, imbibing the knowledge and love of Jesus 
from the psalmody of the far distant Christians, and shall 
converted parents, in this land of education and piety, 
leave their unconverted chiMrea untaught to hymn the 
praises of Jesus, in those plaintive airs, ' compared with 
which Italian trills are tame ' — those airs which are named 
from the safiTerings of their martyr fozefothers P— iZtfo. B, 



SONNETS ON THE LORD'S PRATER. 
I. Our Father, 

* Oar Father ! * HoUeat name, first, fondest, tiest ! 

Sweet is the xnarmnr'd music of the tow 

When yoong lore't kiss flrat prints tiie maiden's broir; 

Bat nreeter, to a fatiier't yearning breast, 

Hia blae-eyed boy's soft prattle. Thb la love I— 
Pore as the streamlets that distU through monntaina, 
And drop, in diamonda, In tfae^ carem'd fountains ; 

Warm as oar heart-drops; trae aa truth above. 

And is tncfa Thine? Fprwhom? For all -evm me! 
Then to whom all that is which dght can readi 
Is but a sand-grain <m the ocean beadi 

Ofbeingl Down my sool: Itoannot bel 

Bnt he bath said— Upb sool, unto Hb throne! 

Father, \oar Father,* bless and save tlUne own! 

II. Who art in htavm. 

* Who art In heaven 1 ' Thou know'st nor mete nor bonsd. 

Thy presence is existence. 'Neatli thine eye 

Systema tpringforth, revolve, and Alne, and die; ' 
Even aa, to na, within their UtUe round, 
The brlfl^t sands in the eddying hill-side q>ring, 

Spaiide and pass for ever down the stream. 

Stow-wheeHng Saturn, of the misty beam, 
Cfroles bat atoma with his mighty wing ; 
And bright-eyed Siriua, but a sentry, glows 

Upon the confines of infinity. 

where then art not, even nothing cannot be; 
Where thy smile is, is heaven ; where not— all wees^ 
Sin's chaoa and its gloom. Grant thy smile bo 
My light of life, to gnide me up to Theel 

IIL HaUowtdbelhynmm. 
'Hallowed be thr namel' In every cline, 

l^leatli every sky ! Or in this smiling kmd. 

Where Vice, bold-brow'd, and Craft walk hand in band. 
And vamlsh'd Seeming gives a grace to CrlBoe; 
Or in the howling wild, or on the plain. 

Where pagans tremble at their rongh-hewn god; 

Wherever voice hath sp .ke or foot hath trod; 
Sacred thy namel The soeptk wOd and viOn, 
Boused finxn bis re^ Joys; the Osmanlite; 

The laughing Ethiop; and the dusk Ilittdoo: 

Thy sons of every creed, of every hue, 
Praise thee! Nor earth alone. Each star of night 
Join in the dioirl till heaven and eartb aedlaim— 
Still, and for ever, ' hallowed be thy name ! * 

IV. Tktf kimgdtm 9om», 

*Thy kingdom oemei ' Speed, angel wings, that tlmel 
Then, known uo more the guile of gaiu, tbu leer 
Of lewdness, flpowning power, or pallid fear, 

The shriek of BufT'ring, or ttte howl of crime! 

AU will be thine— all best 1 * Thy kingdom comel ' 
Tlien in thy arms the sinless earth will re»t, 
As smiles the Infant on its mother's breast 

The dripping bayonet and the ktadUng dmm 



Unkaown—for not a foe; the thong unknown— 
For not a slave ; the odla, o'er which despair 
Flapa ita black wing and ikns the sigh-ewoira air, 

Deserted! Night will pass and hear no gross ; 

Glad day look down, nor tee aor gnUt nor gniw; 

And aU that Thou hast niade reflect thy amUal 

V. TkifviUhedfmeimmhkatUUimhtmm^ 

*Thy will be done on earth aa 'tia in ^eaf<enr 
That will which chords the moalc-moring qthereik 
With harmonies tmheard by mortal ears; 

And, losing which, oar orb is jarred and rivesL 

Oaraaemah'dliarpl Its strings by tempests s9 
Swept bv the hand of sin, its guilty tonea 
Startle tne spheres with discord and with groans; 

By virtue, peace, hope— all but Thee— forsaken ! 

Ofa! beltaehordsre-stmngi *Thy willbedosn!* 
Mysterious law I Our griefk approve that wiU s 
For as shades haunt the night, grief followa Bi; 

And bliss tends virtue, as the day the son. 

Homage oo easth, as *tla on high, be gtven; 

For when thy will is done, then earth is beaveni 

VL GinmOtUdavwrdaii^hrmi. 

* Give OS this day oar daily bread!' 11io«art 

Lord of the harvest Thou bast tanght tiw sosg 
Sang bv the rill the grassy vale along; 

And 'tis wy smile, when enmmra^a zephyrs start, 

Tliat makes the wavy wheat a sea of gold 1 
Give me to share thy boon 1 No miser lioard 
I crave; no splendour; no Apidan board ; 

Froedom, and nith, and food— and all is told: 

laSknomore. Bat ipare nj brethren ! Tkegr 
Now beg, in vain, to toil ; and cannot aaire 
Their wan-eved loved ones^ ainktng to ttie grove. 

Give them thdr daily bread 1 How many pr^, 

A]a8,invafai,forfood! BeCamiaefodi 

And give n^ Lord, this day, our daily braadl 

Vn. FW'fk€mmirtrt^amma»^Hfi>r9i9tWiimwk0tre^am^§a^m 

* Fbrglve os onr trespsswes, as we fmrgtre 

Those who against us trespass!' lltou^wetake 
Life, blesslnga, promised heaven, fhnn Tbee, we nuke 

Ufe a long war 'gainst Htm in whom we Uveu 

Pore once-^ow, like * the dties of the plain,' 
A bitter sea of death and darkness rolls 
Its heavy waves above our buried soulSi 

Tet wilt thou raise us to the light again, 

Wonns as we are, if we fotglve tbe worm 
That groveb in our way. Bow light tiie coat, 
And yet bow hard the task ; for we are lost 

In sin : Do ihoa ray sool onhold and form I 

Bankrupt and loet to all bnt hope and thee, 

Teaoh me to pardon, and, oh, pardon me! * 

(YIH. Andieadm90timio%amr«atimk 

'LeadasnotiatoteoptatlOBl* The earth's best 
Find bnt in flight their safoty ; and the wiae 
Shun, with considerate steps, its basilisk eyea 

Save U5 Itom Pleasure, with the heaving breast 

And unbound sone ; fkom Flattery's honey'd toqgoe; 
Avafldce, with go^jden palm and \er heart; 
Ambition's marble smile and earthly ait; 

Tlie rosy cup, where aspic deSth is hung! 

Better the meal (^ pulse and bed of stone, 
Attd the calm safoty of the snoborite, 
Tha|i aught that life can ghre of wild and bright 

Be thou my Joy, my hope, my strength alonel 

Save fhmi the tempter! would be woo to IM. 

Be tbMi lay rock, my StoMd, my safoty aWil 

"OLBiUdeliterm from 990. 

* Deliver nsfimmevfl I' Hapleasrsoe! 

Oor life a shadow, and oor walk a dreamy 

Onr gloom a fkte, onrioy a fltftil gleam ; 
Where Is our hope but Thee f Oh, give us grace 
To win thy fovonrl Save fh>m load-voiced wronii^ 

And Gre(q)ing craft! Save from file hate of foam 

The treadiory ot friends ; tiie many woes 
Which to the clash of man with man belong \ 
Save those I lore fhnn want, Itom sidineas, pafnl 

And— spared that pang of panga— oh, let mo dia 

Before, for them, a tear-dn^ fills my egrei 
And dying, let me hope to meet again I 
Ob, save me from myself! Make me and mlae, 
In life and spirit, ever, only thinet 
X. ForthlneUfkakbtgdom^amd1iiepmMr^cMde»*^ihr%^^vtt, Itm. 

* Thine Is the kingdom, power, aod glory! * Thine 

A kingdom, baaed on past eternity. 

So vast, the pond'rous thought— cotild such thonght be- 

Would crush the mind; a power that wills sliould shlae 

A million worlds— they shine; should die— they die; 
A glory to whidi the sun is dim : 
And ffooi whose radiance ev'n the senq>bim, 

Hcaveu-bom, must veil the brow and idiade tbe eye! 

And these are tWne'yoEKTBB!' Fearfblword, 
To OS, the belnga of a world of gravea 
And minutes ! Yet thy cov'nant promise ssyesi 

Onr trust is in thee. Father, Saviour, Lord I 

Holy, thrice holy, Thoul Fbrever, then, 

Be kingdom, power, and glory thine I ^Amsal* &T.Oqbbi>- 
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MAN AMONG HIS BOOKa 

SmaoQ more agreeably affects and elerates tiie spiritiial 
imaghiatioii than the idea of man in the stillaeeb of bo^" 
^e, his tiiougfats gathered up into themseWes, and wi^ 
% book of poesy or quickening sentiment lying befere him. 
His limbe are thrown loose on the 8o(k» nol so much tar 
phyaoal eouTenienoe as in aooontmodatton to his state of 
mind. The pain and tumult of oompomtion, if himself an 
uithor, is gone; and the past which contained it is unoon^ 
idoosly b^re the mind's eye in contrast to the gracious 
branqmUity of the present moment Around him stretches 
his library, in which books of all languages, of ercnry age, 
Kod of most kinds, greet his gUmce as he lifts his head 
from time to time for relieC Busts of the great dead rise 
on their pedestals, and genial portraits look down smil- 
mgly from the walls. !nie technical repose of his mind 
aikd the gratefbl quiet of hiis circumstances, set his spirit 
free to all new impressions. Without effort, and yet eifSBo- 
tirely operative, he teems with suggestions, rising dire6tly 
from the work before him, or superinduced by hio^df upon 
its reTeUi;tions. The luxury and digni^ of th&i position 
easily strike the fhncy ; but its Talue anid importaooe are 
not so lightly perodTed. Influences flow fhmi this disci- 
pline— for a discipline it is, and one of the highest, though 
a liTcly enjoyment — ^which are indispensable to the ^iritual 
health of the soul, not less than to Its broad and generous 
cnltiYation* No idle and Toluptuous habit, as sdne sup- 
pose — no dull substitute for talent, as others, is this stuoy 
of books. Genius most of all requires it, and is ct|>abto 
of profiting by it; nor are those in whom thediTine gift is 
lodged fbund in the wake of such as are less fhtoured, in 
the acquisition of that knowledge either left deposited by 
the paSt» or embodied in communicable forms by distin- 
gninied contemporaries. 

It may hare the air of paradox, but it is titie, that be 
who does not cultiTate the society of books oflTends in the 
nme way, with the aggravation of a higher degree, as he who 
lives buried in his chamber, ignorant of the actual, cogni- 
sant only of the represented world. For, take the simplest 
idea of a literature we may, we find it is the living exist- 
ing world condensed in a camera obsonra of outward forms, 
or a painting of the inner spiritual lifo of humanity, ex- 
hibited in types addressed to the imagination. It is as Dv- 
ing and impressive a world to those associated with it, as 
tiie crowds of yesterday or to-day's market Men buy and 
sell, declars and carry on war, are angry and pleased, 
tnake suooesshil love or the reverse, preach, pray, and 
damn, in it, ss really, though the foot is realised in a way 
somewhat different, as in Sie world of senses, where the 
eyeand the ear nunister to information. Why do we laugh 
uid weep when we read— hurl ourselves in tumultuous 
pssnon fi*om our chair, ftifious with indignation, or come 
ont of a dull, moodish humour, our heart li^ht and care- 
less, if books are not men, and women, and little children, 
horses, dogs, and fishes, houses and gardens — everything, 
in short which makes life dear or interesting to man ? The 
senses must first serve us before books can be available; 
bot because the earliest they are not necessarily the prin- 
cipal means of our knowledge. The peasant who has risen 
to manhood without ever travelling many leagues beyond 
the field that he ploughs, may know more of London, 
Rome, and Constantinople, than many who have visited 
them. How so 7 Because books have represented them 
to him in vision. He has dropped down the Danube to the 
Torkish metropolis, or cut across the Alps to Rome, with 
the genuine zest of a traveller. He has looked at every 
remarkable thing on the way, and has become an inhabi- 
tant of the continent True, he who visits Rome in the 
hody as well as in the spirit is better off than he ; and I6t 
no one stay at home who can manage to cross the interval 
of separation. But boolcs serve the stucfent well ; and 
vhile we stupidly, ignorantly, ridiculously, and in all 
manner of imperthient ways, imagine him to be a stiff, in- 
animate clod, prosing over a ftw ugly blotches of ink, with 
which some miserable pressman had soiled some quires of 



lake of Lenan, in morning, with the breeie drq»ping on 
his cheeks and filling the white canvas ; or he stands on 
the Bridge of Sighs, or gases, overpowered, into the dome 
of 8t Peter's. L^t us baoish the ^pmt insignificant notion 
that books are but books, and learn to fbar and respect 
them, love, honour, and obey them, as we do the divmer 
men among those whom we talk and associate with; for 
bo<^ are disembodied spirits, and move and in^sress us 80 
much the more powerfViUy, as they have left behind them 
the fleshly garments In which they were incarnated. 

The prime reason of all thisoonftision of thought on the 
subject of a book is that most people, forgetting their own 
experience or doubting it and being deficient in imagina- 
tion, stop short with the ink and ^taper, and identify its 
contents with the pettiness and Undtation of its outward 
fbrm. But every letter we welcome is a miniature book, 
or rather it is our friend talking^ laughing, jesting with us, 
telling us good or bad news, relieving himself of the spleen 
at our fireside by some effindon, or giving or aooepting an 
invitation to tea. We see and listen to Idm, become agi- 
tated with various emotions, take our seat again, if we had 
risen, and indulge in « brown stady of vision and reverie. 

But nothing proves more nutnifisirtly ^b» folly of the illu- 
sion that books are mere books instead of spirits walking 
abroad on the ihoe of tiie earth, than a reforence to history 
and experi^ce. A writer eftbs last century, in iaoognitOk 
takes the name of Junius, and writes a few short letters, 
wftliout authority, without previous reputation to support 
them; and everybodv reads them, as they are dropped 
mysteriously faito light horn time to time; by a h^d no- 
body sees or can succeed in seeing. The island is con- 
vulMd by these flying sheets, duels are meditated and chal- 
lenges made, prosecutions are begun, parliament is per- 
^exed, inqi^es are set a-fi)ot to find out the author, 
Burlie pronounces a panegyric, and soofss of books on the 
aiithor&ip follow. Another writer, Swift psos some letters 
on Irish copper money; and, though no kss a man than 
Sir Isaac Newton superintends the mint an issue of fiu^ 
things can find lodging wiA nobody. Eariier, in France, 
a man consummately greater in genius tliaa either of tlieso, 
Pascal, writes his ' Provincial Letters,' and sets the whole 
world a*ringing with hraghter against an ecclesiastical so- 
ciety, without, pan^el in history for the subtlety with 
which it creeps into power. Books, therefore, ave living 
beings, who have simply changed their dress ere they came 
out; they talk to us without noise, suffer remonstraaoe 
without reproach, lau^ and weep with us, and, in short 
fulfil all the duties of folio w-men. 

To vindicate, however, a gennina enthusiasm for this 
fbrm of life, and at the same time warn the student of 
books against degenerating into the book-worm, we mnst 
remark, that Ufis, lifo in its comoioii seiis»— the life of our- 
selves and others— must be habitually studied, in order to 
derive any real and comprehensive profit of literature. life, 
as everybodT understands this woro, is tiie basis of books-*- 
tlie material out of which they are woven; and the more 
of it we personaHy know, the finer and more perfect is our 
key to their sense and explaiiation. We must go into the 
actual world, mix with its men and women, inform our- 
selves in objects of human interest «re we can read to any 
purpoise. The reason is the most ea^ of conception. Lite- 
rature builds upon lifo, professes to pieture it; itis,indeed« 
in a true and transcendent sense, only more at large, and 
impenetrated by the subtile essenoe of the writer ; so that 
we must as naturally learn first to read lifo in its coarser 
forms, while it presses on and commands the senses, as we 
must creep before we walk, 'and walk before we run. in 
short we assert that a genuine literature is, and must be^ 
absolutely unintelligible to one who is ignorant of his neigh- 
bours^ and of the world's ways. It speaks of things of 
which no idea whatever, not even a reflected' shadow of 
one, exists in the experiende' of such a person. Although 
books could infbrm us of uotliing new, if it were neoessary 
to have a prior conception of everything they mentioned, 
yet we must have seen enough to justify to ourselves the 
possibility of what a book records; we must be ftimished 
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and tho other droomstanee TAried, snoh and soph an ob- 
jeot would exist It i|i inde^ troe, that be wbo baa least 
need of books o#ii use U^^ra be^t T))te ppe^ ff^r example, 
can sbaipe oii^ of bis Qwn beart i^nd fe^linp tfane life of all 
dead qr aotoftl beings; erevTibing images i^elf in bis 
spi^t, in a moM or less ilniabed form ; and no sooner is 
the hint giren ^j j» irord* than it leaps into Uib before bis 
ejpBf a 7wlity» «• irne to }^ i» if it were pi^f of bis ex- 
poianoe. 

It is in tbe Qomprebens^qn of this relation of 4epfsn<|enpe 
l^etire^n actual an^ repres«B|0d life that tl^ whole matter 
rps^s— rthe worth of Uterfttiire, the genuine methods of ^sing 
it, a^4 ^* iotmotion of experience and stndy on one an- 
qthe|r. Personal experieooe, without the knowledge of 
li)ook8f is shallow, oonnned, nnoertain, tardy in its progress, 
erer stnmbling on difl^lties. Book-experienoe, separated 
f^m )^ is pnnj and fiM^tastio, Tisionary, irreducible to 
ptaptioe, a body of sm^ke without a blink of fire. 

The ^or^b of bopks is l^efit known in a dull drisxly day, 
If l^en tbe sun is sjmu pnly as a halo, and bis influeooe is 
j^qt 9trpi?g epoi^h to draw ojQf the distempering Tapours 

Shipb pfN)et|rate eyen to one's solitude. It is in Tain, then, 
» ^ok Ibr clear and shining thoughts. The brain is 
P|j9g9i^ ^<1 ^11 ^ bj^monrs stagnate in their course. To 
keep jfcbS9 ^per purf and sweeti on^ opens the pages of a 
n^ of |en|ns. ilere, in th^s resoi^roe, is the spirit re- 
no^fted. ibe mists and olonds s^em ip^ually to rise and 
yanisb, ^ i^ey ^re vAi no niore; the tl^oughts brighten 
an4 steady, the judgment reooyers its tone, and a touch of 
joy ji^l^nds wid^' Q^ry sensation. Vfoh efort qf the mind 
befojce vis si^r^ to produce Uns ef^t; e^^irytbing in 
the >bf pe qf endeaTonr tending rather to increase mental 
prostr^QP thj^ remove it. A ray of lilb, bow^re^. from 
anotbw pri^ bu pierped onr squIs, ^d lighted t^i^m up 
with iji^as ai^a iqoages. ^be efeci seeps m^cal, l^ut it 
is natural; for jl^ookp jn^re to ns qi)r j^ppieslboiirs, and 
by the subtile symp^ies'otf ^ijiimai^^ ma)f:e the ricber pxr 
perienoe'(]if mpds more highly, mor0 ^n^agin^rely gi|tcd 
our own. It VJ^uld be dil|cult tp ntioasnre tbe Talus qf 
this singly use of Uter^^re, in fetation to our welfare V^^ 
happiness ^ow many iniser«^|^ hours and days sj^i^ld 
we haye to spend* if we ^ad no s^d) resouroe to betake oi^r? 
selyes to I ln 9om<e p^rts of tb$ glcije more than in otlierp— 
in our own Islf n<^ A>r e^inp)^~-these m|fl^ ta^d damp9 
bover oyer tn^ inhabitants |f^^ their harsb and l^l^ghtipg 
influence. The w^tb of <^nr literature teixjb tp mitigate 
the ineritabto CVUini 9M Ifdness which are the conse- 
quence ; nor pa^ we say now many lives it has 8^ye<^ pro^^ 
ruin or degrad^Uon pn 9^^ occasions. 

The rel^on of books, jbowcTer, to the i^entnl d^relpp- 
ment of the man of letters is of vastly mo^re interest, and 
at the same time greatl^^ more difl^cult to estimate. Al- 
though we havi^ .^Iready f^luded implicitly to the subject, 
we cannot belp pljiseryii^g bow wtf^ life and reading are 
contrasted; bp|f .^ student is l^y one rpppmmj^n^ed to ijsad 
laboriouslyi ^y ^otber to seek ptbjor in the world for bis 
materials thwp ^^ Jbe beart of popi?. ]|ut this is to mis- 
take the m^iti^r, and oppose things essentially the a^me, 
only formally diforent. To 4rftw frqin life, as it is called, 
is indeed tl^ ff^ of all gen^pne stjocly— *to look abroad 
with one's o]^ eyes, and jSei^r Tentably wi^ the ear ; still 
to draw from f^oij^ wba^ ip j^ji^g in them is to diiawft^pm 
life also, ^e j^re bfde lopk he^ and'tl^era, an4 n thqn- 
sand places wbecp ire sbould iiqt f^aye t^pqj^t of looking, 
and fil pur senses are i^adp often f ery mjiob mofe Dusy 
t|ian if tbey were nnite4|y qppupijp4 fn a> rivalry which 
would be the most vigilant iff (be i^ptn^ wprlq. AU b^^e 
not the gift of observation, pr ^^ leapt j^oi n\\ b^ve it in a 
state of aptivity and cultivntipn. i^^ impf^ \f^ the T}gj^ 
dirfMstipn may l^ deriyed tnm ppo^ and examp}p9 of suc- 
pessft^l attmtion Atmisbed. 

The danger |s ipdeed W 91^ Ipees b^ eonilibrinm an^<| 
the whirl of yasttsr mii^ds t|)an one's qin^t and l^ qr^^ >n 
to play the snbordina^ p«|rt of a satellite tp soine strpnger 
and more original thinker. Tbe effort of reading, too~-we 
mean here, as it may be, not as it ought— Is so mudi ligl^ter, 
80 mnob leii irksome and vexatious than a personal effort 



of thought pr inv^gation, that^ from sloth or desire of 
luxury, the temptation to abandon life aiid nature tot 
empty \iookB — empty because universally read — is veiy 
great, and quite irresbtible to all in whom ti^ impulse k 
gonius is weak or non-existent It is for this reason Ibst 
one meets every day with thousands amopg tbe Inanwd 
classes, if ho dare nqt pwn, if they spoke tl^e truth, ii ain^ 
idea as ihfnr own ; who nave sougqt ^4 fQ^>ik4 in boo«9 
wh^rewftb to sa^y tbe demands of pqbl|c taste ; i^id who 
bi^ve |i^er set before them ^ higher pri^pn of snooearf^ 
stqdy 'thai| prqsperity in wii|ning tbe out^rfrd prises of 
life, ^yerytning about such persons is to the fcnuine sto: 
dent stale and insipid — their ide^ p^ethods, style. No- 
tlj^Qg that oomes (W>m them is fres|i ai^d l^lliant, bearing 
the 9tamp of natu|» and personal insigli^ They are pob- 
lio ^n1^ filled from time to time fronf the fountain; but 
own no liring streanj, no bpbbling source of tbeir own. 
' Pity ^tis, 'tis tan^e ; 'ti q true, ^t^ pi^/ If public necessity 
denu^ids certain learned men, qy aU means let ns hav« 
them. Qut to owe reputation* everything, to the brainy 
of others, is mpre tq \^ wondered at than applauded. 

The tfruth fp, that readings in ^be trc^e sense of tbe word, 
is a study of the l^igh^t l^ld noblest kind ; not only as it 
concerns some qf pie spblimest products of genius, bat is 
it calls into actiyity all tbe faculties of tbe souL and pna 
them free an4 l)eautifUl play, each in its appropriate sphere. 
The study of l^^ojcs cannot be idcntHied with production or 
creation ; but it n^ay incidentally give rise to it It throws 
the mind into a state of spiritual excitement, if not so in- 
tense and concentre^ a? that of invent|pi^ at least na Qom- 
prebensive. It b^s fp^oeti an in^ueqoe peculiar to itseli^ 
and essentially rdnt«d to ^ apt of cte^ion. We allude 
to its power of projecting uje ii|iqd Iqo^e and out in a)l di- 
rections — of stirring wit||oqt (flscpnjpoe^ng it— df^npplying 
a perpetual rallying-point to the thou^ts when diMttr^ 
sively active. Out of this ^ eyolvo) many a oenteal ids^ 
and literary plan. Conoeptiofi; that l^efqre ^pated as vague 
films, vexing the mind by tlieir iqtangilHlity, are oopoea- 
trated by contact with some ihought^ as pro)MkbIy not at 
all related to them as related. ' The bndi|» in this state of 
qniescent acdrity, sees clearei*, grasp? morp firmly, BMyutdi 
its objects more exactly to its will, ai^d l^s a gsnecu 
spontaneity of action, scarcely realised qi apy other time. 

Akin to this use of books, tbqugh not identical iptb it, is 
tb)?tr relation to the mental soundness of tbe man oi lettM^ 
i^ the widest and most extensive sense of that word. B 
pejrpptually out of doors, and owiqg all tp cpnyersatioa an^ 
tbe world, he grows shallow and frivqlous ; mqre ij)4f 
ttu^ 4eept more showy than just in his juign|ei;ta. If he 
if'eipr in within himself; turning always on the'%iis of 
l)is own min.d, ^e gets narrow, one-sided, and monotowMB. 
He is in dj^ng^ir, too, of deranging his mind ; for inwanity^ 
in one of fts fprms, is onlv the promulgation of this baMt 
beypnd spp^e unde)&ned pomt in tne nervous systeo. ^cadr 
ing d'eeppns an<jl purifies him, rids him of self-coneeU ap^ 
all tne nonsense cpnnected with it, while it in^nns- hia| 
with ^Ifrrespect, if, o^ loofung curiously into lumadt M 
can find sometbing t^ere to esteem. The folBes of a cKs- 
or4er«d enthusiasm are li>e%ten out of him, as he finds sIbb- 
du^ of rigl)t and wjroog, beauty and deformi^, troth sta^ 
fblsehood argued; as his fbypipte theories oome nndlerxn- 
view, or spme couDtejr-tbepry is erected and defended. He 
can 1(0 longer bp)d to the pl/^nk which has been den oa 
strated to be rottei^ He unfurls a new sail and bfjlBli 
anpth^ flag, as bis growling experience proves the ifeef- 
siiy. The winds ^at fill bis canvass often blow fSraibi 4ii« 
lips' of the aea4: |n this way books work to bis )ie&e&. 

But ^e must no^ i^fg^ that literature is the great aiM 
pf )^ studies, ponsfd^i:^ qa an artist — that is, notiyoiy 
as a p|)|lp8ophpr or « ppet, i}ut, ns such, giyipg sftisyn «^ 
^ra^ to hip tboi^s^ts. The forms of his spl^ i|jtwri f g 
fpnst be 4i^wp. at least in the ftrst instance, fron) tk aj^ 
prpved mpdels pf the past» how much soever be may ^jfK 
di^ thepe by the aptiyitv of bis own mind. An autborM 
indeed show bif pnginal^ty through his forms gs weU^abf 
bis l^eqal Put tnpse are much more derived thnncvM^ 
because tbey are in greiUjfart^nven^oni^ bin^ is n n 
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diSng agreed on, Bometbing known already, in most re- 
spects, by the parties addressed, as well as by ihe autbor 
ifbo addresses; and tbis tbe autbor can only learn in tbe 
gei^ works wbich have served to transmit these forms. 
Tlie s^idy of books for this purpose is therefore an impor- 
tutj^rt 6f the author's duty — a part of essential moment, 
m<jm he realise any work to live, or seek to act widely 
1^ efftetively on the desUnies of Us fellow-men. 

Harmonising with all those uses of books, and throwing 
a soft richness over them, is another, the last we notice, 
namely, the exhortation to pure and dignified aims, which 
the&ct of their existence, as well as the bistorical drcum- 
stances under which the highest of them are known to have 
been produced, repeat in tibe ear of the man of letters. It 
cannot escape the observadon of any one with the slightest 
literary pretensions, that all the great poets and philo- 
sophers have thought and written under the influence of 
a certain holy awe. A tincture of this, if not more, reaches 
tbe student through his r^idings, to purge and elevate his 
purposes, and give to bis labours someming of the same 
sanctified aspect 

Man among his books is man holding to his fellow-man 
—man entering into tbe inheritance of the past, %nd join- 
ing bis own lands and cleared fields to his ancestors. Life 
IS vast and manifold. What can man do better than use so 
rich a patrimony ? Only there is a use and a misuse of it, 
which must be distinguished ; for if we do not use it aright, 
it bums to naught, or cumbers the world it was meant to 
enrich. 



BEBTBAND DUOUBSGLIN. 

* I SflAix let you see that you shall obey me tbis moment. 
Fft the absence of my father I am tbe chief of the feraily. 
I am the oldest son and heir ; and I shall show you that I 
am so, I tell you !' These words wore uttered in an arro- 
gimt tone, and with imperious gestures, by a little boy, 
who, with clenched fist and flashing eyes, stood threatening 
\a strike whoever opposed his will The child was not ex- 
cee<fing ten years of age, and yet his deep set eyeia, his 
large head, and thick, short body, gave token of a deter- 
mined will and athletic frame. He stood in the midst of 
a splendid Gothic apartment, whose sumptuous fUmiture 
was of the richest and most elaborate character, and which 
be kicked and threw down with the greatest disdain; 
while he ever and aoon shook a stick over the heads of a 
beantiiVil little boy and girl, who crouched in a terrified 
manner in a comer of the room. 

'Come,' cried the imperious little lad; 'come miss, and 
yoke yourself in this cord, and be my horse.* Then, as 
the child did not reply, he added, ' So 1 am not to be 
MftdV 

\* Choose another game, Bertrand,' replied the litt\e girl 
irf * trembling voice. 'You always hurt me with your 
itfhfj at that game.' 

'■=^1 bate said that this shall be the game,' cried Bertrand, 
stHHnig his foot on the ground and lifting up his hand. 

*-Alit, Wdl! but It does not please me.' 

^Tfot me,' added the little boy, joining his sister. 

•fld* you begin to dispute the matter, I believe,* cried 
BertHoxd ; and these words were followed by a riolent 
blow, applied to tbe shoulders of the little girl, who uttered 
adtjtr'ofpain. 

'^D^ quiet now, or I shall give you more,* continued the 
litUe tyrant, raising his clenched hand and scowling. 

Vtkt child became suddenly mute, but her first exclama- 
tion had been heard, for a man with a cold, solemn visage, 
ah<f vestments as black as bis eyes, quickly entered the 
ajMkifttnent, and catching Bertrand by the arm, shook him 
vwently, while be demanded, in severe tones, how he 
(filred to Strike his sister ? * You ought to be her protector, 
stf/ continued the tutor, fiercely, 'and yet you maltreat 
het* 

'^JMt truly I would defend her if any one else were to 
dkt€'\6 touch her,' replied Bertrand boldly, struggling 
fA^ *ahd' kickhig at, his master at the same time» with all 
hfii^-ffif^bt. 



' And how dare you strike her then, sir ?' continued the 
flushed preceptor, glad to emancipate the little rebel, and 
to resort at last to moral foroe^ as the means of maintain- 
ing his dignity and authority. 

< Because I am her master, Mister Abbe^' replied the 
boy, insolently. 

* And how do vou feel when I, being your master, chaa- 
tise ^ou ? ' sud the tutor, his eyes flashing with suppressed 
passion. 

*I feel that yon have no rij^i to do so,' said Bertrand, 
fiercely ; * and I hate you for it. You are not my master. 
I have no master but Renauld Dugaesclin, my fkther. 
You are onlv my preceptor. Mister Abbe.* 

< And I shall very quickly cease to be so, you little 
wretch,* cried the choleric teacher, catching the boy by 
the ear and shaking him sternly. * I only rob your iXber 
of his money ui attempting to teach such a young mule as 
you.* 

'You deserve the money for the trouble you take in 
scolding and buffeting me,* cried Bertrand, laughing; 
'you don't spare your hands or tongue, good master I' 

' And you certainly have not profited much by my labours, 
you stubborn malapert* 

' As much as 1 ever intend to do,* replied the bold boy. 

' Oh, you are a most insolent dog,* ocmtinued the te%chflr, 
'^et you have plenty of natural abilities, if you pleased to 
listen to instruction.' 

* Take care now, my dear preceptor,* said the child sar- 
castically, ' you are forgetting yourself in your agitation. 
Recollect, now, that it is to «m whom you speak. I am 
Bertrand Duguesclin— a little wretch, an obstinate dog, 
a brutal scoundrel, a bitterly bad one— and I know not 
all what other estimable qualities you have generously at- 
tributed to me. Truly you have often highly gratified me 
by telling me of my natural dispositions.* 

'It has caused me more pain to tell yon of your finults 
than it has caused you to listen to them,' said the abbe, in 
a low solemn tone, for the force of tbe diild's raillery was 
not lost upon him. 

' Marie, said Bertrand, turning to his sister, and speak- 
ing in a dolorous voice, ' give your pocket-handkerchief to 
tbe abbe; for if he continues upon this tone he will soon 
dissolve in tears, good man I ' 

' If you had any heart something might still be m£d o of 
you,' said the offended teacher ; * but I believe that you 
have none.' 

' Ah ! 1 know that I have none,* returned the boy ; ' but, 
after all, what do you mean by heart!* 

' It is love for those who love us.' 

' Then it is because nobody loves me that I love nobody,' 
siud the boy ; and his large brow fell so as almost to con- 
ceal his flashing eyes, and hid voice became harsh and 
severe. 

' And how can people love you, sir,* replied the monk, 
' when your only delight is in working mischief? Yon 
intermit no opportunity of tormenting the domestics ; you 
cause your brother and sister to cry whenever yon arc 
alone with them; you maltreat whoever is weaker than 
yourself; and it is sufficient that your mother desirei 
a thing for you to do the contrary ; you are so wicked, 
and 80 much dreaded, that there is not a child in the vil« 
lage, nor within two leagues of this castie, who does nol 
start off with affright whenever he sees you, and cries tc 
those whom he encounters, ' Run ! run ! there is Bertrand, 
the son of the baron I Bun ! for he is so wicked that Im 
will hurt you ! * No person can suffer you, ^.* 

' And I am everybody's egual in that respect,' said Ber 
trand, making a horrible grimace. 

' Look now at that mirror ond behold the spectacle whicl 
vou present, sir,* said the Abbe sternly ; ' your hair hangi 
in matted looks over your brow ; your clothes are stainec 
and torn ; one of your feet is covered, tbe other is naked 
your face is besmeared, and your hands black with dust 
you have the appearance of a little beggar, sir.' 

' So much the better,' said tbe incorrigible child. 

. ' And wherefore that? ' asked the teacher. 

'Because I do not wish to please anybody by appearin| 
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cleasL I bate tieryhodj^ because everybody hates mei' 
repKed Bertrand. 

* And do yoa kmow why they hate yeu f ' 

*¥e8,' replied Bertrand, while a nush oTerspread his 
*cheek and a d^ep sigh burst from his bosom. * Yes, it is 
becaase I am ugly.' 

"* It is because you are wicked, sir/ said the preceptor, 
stermly, * Do you think that because your body is short 
aad thick) and your nose or head is large, that your Ihther 
would frown when he heard youff name, and would exclaim 
«f his oldest son and hdr — That is a boy who shall be very 
little honour to the name he bears; I would rather that 
he had died, when he was boim, than stain the fiir name 
of his fikthers, as he shall do, without doubt' 

' Ah, my father has said that ! ' cried the little Dugues- 
clin, with flushed brow, clenched teeth, and closed hand, 
* my father has said that ! Ah, well ! I will become more 
mischievous still Aan I am. I will do sdll more evil ; and 
if nobody loves me, I shall, at least, make many fear me.' 

' Then, sir, receive my adieus,' said the Abbe, angrily. 

* With sail Bqy heart, sir. Go !' cried the child, sternly. 
^ I leave you with a sad heart,' said the preceptor, in a 

tone that tielied his words. 

* And I behold you go with a joyous one,' retorted the 
candid boy. 

*I hope to return some day hence, when you have 
mended your manners.' 

* Then I shall never see von again,' cried the boy. 
Buring this singular colloquy the brother and sister of 

Bertrand Duguesclin had gone to join their mother; so 
that when the preceptor retired, with slow steps, he left 
Bertrand all alone to His own sombre reflections. The 
door had scarcely closed when the boy, rushing to a comer 
of the splendid room, buried his fhoe in his hands, and ap- 
peared sunk in grief and miseir. The dinner-bell sounded 
sometime after this scene, and then Bertrand, rising slowly 
fh>m his recumbent position, repaired gloomily to the 
dining apartment, where his mother andnis brother and 
sister were already seated. * Your preceptor has gone, 
sir ; ' were the first words which his mother uttered to 
him, in a cold, and severe tone, as he took his place at 
the table. The boy looked at her for a moment as if 
searching in her eyes for one kindly, maternal sunbeam ; 
and then suddenly exclaiming, ' Ah, well ! so much the 
better!' he began to take his soup so quickly and so 
greedily, that part of it fell from his spoon, running down 
bis chin, and foiling upon his clothes. * You cause me 
plenty of vexation, sir, continued the Lady Duguesdin, 
forgetting to serve the plates, which the domestics had 
placed upon the table, in her vrrath at the conduct of her 
son. * Your fiither, before he went away, spoke of sending 
you to some distant place, where you would not distress 
us any longer; and my weakness was the cause of his 
deferring that idea. I shall cause it now, however, to be 
put immediately in execution. Bertrand's lip trembled, 
yet he did not say a word, but fixed his eyes upon a pigeon- 
pie placed near him, and thought for a moment how to fill 
his plate. Without considering whether ho should bum 
bis fingers, immediately upon his mother ceasing to speak, 
he dashed his hand into the pie, and transferred a pigeon 
to his plate, at the same time letting fiill a long train of 
sauce upon the stainless table-cloth. His mother's eyes 
flashed fire, and she seemed to be scarcely able to contain 
herself as she beheld this new insolence of the boy. * Look 
at your brother and sister, sir,' she said, stemly ; * both 
are younger than you, and yet they always conduct them- 
selves better than you do. I shall take care that hence- 
forth you shall not touch another plate, sir.' 

Bertrand vouchsafed no answer, but continued to tear 
;he pigeon with his teeth. 

' Truly, sir, you make me ashamed of you,' cried his 
mother, angrily. *Gan you not eat more properly? 
uomtois,' she continued, turning to a valet, who stood be* 
bind Bertrand, * carve that meat for Master Duguesclin, 
ind serve him.' 

* I have finished,' said Bertrand, doggedly. 

*Lift that aschette, Comtois, and plnce no more near 



him,' said the lady, scowling at Uie same time <m her de- 
linquent son. *You shall never oome here agaiOr* the 
added, coldly. 

She had scarcely finished her threat when one «f tbi 
boy's hands was thrust into a plate of apple-fiitteo a 
sugar, and the other into a salad of saa eom d Afssn I 
lettuce. 

< You defy me, Bertrand ? ' said tiie lady with emolun. 
Bertrand carried a couple of apple-ftitters to his moutfe, 

and several leaves of salad ; and then his haads beesaiii- 
continently to find their way to the plate agaia. 

*Go, sir!' cried Dame Duguesclin at last, while fatr 
whole ftwne shook. * Go I and never appear befiiro ae 
agMn without my permission.' 

* I shall go when I have dined,' replied Bertraod, witi 
his mouth foil, and continuing always to eat. 

< Go in a moment, sir ! ' cried the angry mother — *go, I 
tell you ! Comtois, take that boy hence, and lock hm 
up in his chamber, and bring me the key,' filie added, 
turning to the servant and forgetting her dignity m her 
anger. 

*He had better not tonoh rae,' cried Bertnad, wA 
flashing eyes. * He bad better not to«di ae.' 

*Do what I command you, Comtois!' cried the la^Ft 
stamping with her foot 

*lf he comes near m^ I shall paas my knife into hii 
belly,' cried Bertrand, seizing a knife and pigscmring itt 
point to the side of the valet 

The man, very little moved by the menace cf the ehtU, 
walked slowly behind him, and, aeinng him li^ the anas, 
when he was less on his guard, vety easily <fi8araed him. 
At this, the ftiry of Bertrand knew no bounds, dotebing 
the table-cloth he dragged it to him with all his might i^d 
in a moment all that stood upon it was hurled to the 
floor; plates, meats, sauces, fruits, glasses, water, and 
vrine, all fell pell-mell into the middle of the room with a 
crash that startled the echoes of the lofty old diniog-halL I 
Terrified at an act so audacious, the lady rose firom the 
table, and, clasping her little boy and girl to her breast 
looked first at ue broken dinner service, and next at Ber- 
trand ; and then with trembling lips exclaimed, ' Oh ! what 
have I done to displease Heaven, that in its an^er it sect 
me such a child as this t Surely he cannot be mine; they 
must have changed him at the nursing. It is imponibte 
that I have given birth to a being so ugly, so wicked, and 
so insubordkiate.' 

Without listening to these words, which, without doubt, 
were meaitt for Brartrand himseU; the little Duguesdio 
continued his attack upon the table. He struck with his 
feet crying, howling, and tearing himself with his fingers; 
going from the table to the chairs, and firom the chairs to the 
capsised plates, aMongst which he trampled vrith the gm^- 
est of vigoor. He then menaced the valets, who attffn|4wi 



to obey the orders of their mistress and soze the rebels and 
straggled OB in his fdry, while his hands flowed witkUood, 
and the sweat poured over his brow. 

* Seize him,' cried the dame, * and now yog shall pq^jAe 
him to his chamber, but to the subterranean catena si the 
foot of the stair on your right Look him up tlieii^^ftiKl 
let him remain till dght o'clock, with nothing but brad 
and water, without seeing anybody.' ^ 

At that instant the door of the dining-room opened, afid 
a woman clad in the black vestments of widownood sud- 
denly stood still at the threshold of the door, and oa^an 
astonished glance around her. She saw a table upset; 
amongst broken firagments of porcelain and of meats, wi^ch 
strewed the marble floor, rivers of water and of irine 
flowed here and there, tradng courses for themaehreB 
around broken tureens and amongst smoking fowls, B^ 
fore her was the Lady Duguesclin, bathed in teara^ and 
pressing her frightened infhnts to her breast; behind wke 
the stupified valets; and in a comer, with hanging heed, 
flushed fiioe, and sobbing «nd panting sat a dirtj, haJI^ 
clad boy. , 

* Madam Martois !' cried the two children at iMt; 'quit- 
ting the arms of their mother and running tQH^tf^^ 



beautiftil and gentle visiter. 
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'* T(fa eome at a rtry std moment, my friend/ said the 
dame, shaking her head and looking round wHh dismay. 

* But not iHthom a wekx>me, I hopet' said the lady^ 
mxiftltng. 

•HTou are met welcome, my friend,' e^d the dame, 
"wmimly; »but more particularly now, for 1 never had 
titore heed of consolation, and neTer did 1 experience the 
BttttnegrieC' 

* Traly / said Madam Martois, * yon are pale and agitated ; 
you tremble, your hand is burning, and tears are rolling 
from your eyes. Is there anyth^g the matter with the 
B^ron Dugiiesclin T ' 

* He is well, thank (3od,' replied the lady. 

<Then what is the matter!' said the widow, looking 
round her. 

'You are frightened now, my sister, at the disorder 
wliich you behold,' said the lady. ' How much more so 
would you be if yon knew the cause T ' 

* I am not occupied with the disorder,' said Madame 
Martois, *but with this child,' and she pointed with her 
fiBfger towards BerCrand— ^who is bet' 

The Lady Dugueselin hung down her head and sobbed ; 
and the domestics, seeing that she gave no more orders, re- 
tired, bearing away the fragments of the dinner. 

'He is a very wioked chUd,' said the dame, after a mo- 
ment of Silence. 

* Oh ! ' said Madam Mortois, smiling, and approaching 
Bertrand, ' why is one so young as you, wioked 7 ' 

* Because I am not old enough, like yon, to be good,' 
replied Bertrand, glancing from under his eyebrows. 

*Bttt thy age is better and aweeter than mine,' said the 
widow, gently, at the same time stretching out her hand 
and smiling. * Come to me, and leave your comer, my 
IHUe friend.' 

* I am the friend of nobody,' replied the boy, sulkily. 
'But me; will you let me be your friend?' continued 

the widow, in soft tones. 

' Do not torment me, but let me alone,' answered the 
boy, at the same time turning his back to the lady. 

* Oh, it is not polite of you, my dear, to do tlus,' said 
the widow, in her gentlest manner. 

' Ah, you have come to moralise, also, like my fiEbther, 
mother, and tutor,' said the boy, quickly. 

' No, I will not moraliee to you, my dear,' said the lady, 
* because I believe that you do not need that I should. I 
believe you to be wise and obedient.' 

' Do you know, madam, that I never allow anybody to 
mock me T ' said Bertrand, haughtily. 

' God forbid that I should mock the meanest thing on 

earth,' said the lady, in accents so soft, 00 earnest, and 

thrilling, that the boy insensibly tamed his eyes towards 

tier meek and beaming fttoe^ and looked at her for a mo- 

\ ment with pleased wonder. 

*^Then,' he added quickly, at the same time brandishing 
a piece of wood in the air, < 1 give those who mock me blows 
widi my dub.' 

* Never mind him, my dear madam,' said Bertrand's 
mother, with affright; *he will certainly hurt you.' 

* I beliete him incapable of doing so,' said the strong- 
willed, loving woman, at the same time advandng with a 
holy smile towards the boy. When close to him she took 
his hand, and then, parting the hiur that hung over his 

', brow and cheeks, and looking at him attentively, she turned 
' to the Dame Dugueselin and said, * There is something 
noble and independent in the fhce of that boy, or I am much 
, mistaken. What a lofty, masnve brow — what an eagle 
eye ! Thought and energy are seated on his beaming front, 
and with care and attention he might yet be one of the 
greatest men of his age.' 

The baroness heaved a deep ngh %a she listened to 
Madam Martois's prediction. * Alas, my good friend,' she 
answered, * that boy will never have a destiny suoh as you 
have predicted ; and, unfortunately, he is my son.' 

'Tour son! I never saw him before!' said (he asto- 
ti&hed widow." 

* Oh, his natural disposition is so bad,' said his mother, 
firmly, ' that, although my son and my first-bom, 1 think 



shame of him, and fear that he shoxild! either be seen or 
heard by those whose esteem I wish to preserve, and so i 
send Him away horn the castle when I have visiteis. That 
boy only delights in doing evil, and, sooner or later, I fbar 
he will dishonour our family.' 

While the mother spoke tiie iHdow fixed her keen, pen6^ 
trating eyes on the boy, who hung his head in shame and 
confusion, and then she drew near to him and: took him 
gently in her arms. * My dear child,'' she siud, kissing his 
eheek, that had seldom been kissed before, * if you would 
only strive to be good, what a noble and great man yofu 
might yet be ! What a different destiny might be yours 
from the dark one painted by your mother!' 

* If my mother and everybody had spoken to me and 
kissed me as you have done, how. I oould have loved them ! ' 
cried the boy, bursting into tears, and throwing his arms 
roubd the neck of iiis friend.. 'Oh, I shall be good, if you 
will love me!' 

'Yes, I will love ymv my noble-hearted diild,' said 
Madam Martois ; ' be obedient to your parents, and gentle 
and kind, and I and everybody will love you.' 

In a moment Bertrand throw down the club which he- 
held in his hand, and, going, towards his mother, he said^ 
as well as his tears and sobs would permit him, ' Mother^ 
I know where the prison-cell is,, and now I shaJl go alone^ 
Will you pardon my violence T I shall neiei} be di^bedient 
again, that she may love me.' 

' Oh, I knew he was a noble and generous child,'' said 
the widow, kissing his brow and clasping him. again in her 
arms. 

* And I fear that we have all been takitag the wrong way 
to make him good,' said his wondering mother, as she 
looked first at her son, and then at the friend on whose 
breast his head was laid with all the fondness, and inno-. 
cence, and trust of his age. And now the beauties that 
had lain hidden in the deep and stem nature of tihe boy 
came forth to light in the moming of love. Kindly words 
and gentle looks had never before been expended on the 
ungainly child He had been scomed, insulted, and 
mocked, and as he grew up he gave back scorn, insult, 
and blows; but still there was a fount^n of love in his 
bosom — ^tbere was a stream of affectioh beneath the Horeb 
of his breast suffident to drown out the fire of his hati^f 
if some rod of love would only touch bis obdurate nature 
and burst the sterner parts of it. Kindness had mdted 
the ice that had chilled the boy's soul ; he had felt that he 
was loved, and he lived again in love. 

When Bertrand afterwards walked abroad, the children 
of the vilhige were not slow to mark the changes of his 
dress and deportment, and by and by they would stand 
and Undly give him good day as he smilingly passed them. 

By and by the littie wicked Bertrand Dugueselin became 
remarkable for the strength of his mind and the brilliancy 
of that mind's attainments. From the chateau of Mothe* 
Broon he went to Paris, where he distinguished himself 
above all his peers by bis courage, docility, and address. 
He became one of the advisers of Charles V. of France, and 
by that monarch was created constable of the realm. He 
gained for himself one of the loftiest names in French his- 
tory, and died, not only beloved by his friends on account 
of his virtues, but regretted by his enemies, who admired 
him on account of his generosity. 80 excellent, elegant, 
and beautiful were the qualities of his heart and mind, that 
his contemporaries, in their warm admiration of these, 
never perceived the ugliness of his person. Love Is the 
best of all teachers, and virtue the most beautiAil of all the 
gifts of man, as the lives of many more than Bertrand 
Dugueselin, high constable of France, are proving every day. 



DB GUGGBNBt^HL, AND THE R£Xa£AT OF TU£ 

ABEMDBERG. 
VntTui and modesty are twin sisters. The former, ever 
active in well-doing, is sometimes overborne by oppodng 
accidents, in its pilgrimage of life, and sometimes it wears 
upon its cheeks the smile of triumph ; but, whether dis- 
comfited or triumphant, tme virtue ever leans upon the 
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bosom of modesty, and neither bemoans its misfortunes 
nor glories in its saccesses. The test of virtue is its own 
inherent vitality. Its existence and vigour are beyond the ' 
influences of extraneous circumstances. Virtue, as inter- 
preted by the heathens, was a mere conventional attribute. 
It was a thing of show, and fattened upon the applauses | 
of men. True virtue, like the most odoriferous flowers, | 
possesses no gaudv colours, and does not obtrude itself 
mto conspicuous places. It is lowly in its nature ; but it 
is nevertheless gracious and diffusive, and meant by God 
to be to us a pattern and example. 

It would be a wonder and a pity if the miser did not 
accumulate gold, and the warrior did not obtain the ap- 
plauses of the thoughtless. God tells us that * the hand 
of the diligent maketh rich.* The diligently avaricious in- 
variably gain wealth ; the pompous and vain procure for 
themselves their full measure of decorations and cheers ; 
and their success in the outward, lower world teaches us, 
as strongly as analogy can teach us, that he who pursues 
the paths of virtue is sure also to gain for himself treasures 
richer fkr than east or west can unfold. The miser pur- 
sues gold and he gains it ; but he loses every other thing 
that earth possesses: and, oh! who would grudge him 
his dirty dross ? The ambitious sells himself for grandeur, 
and glory, and the wide-throated acclamations of a fickle 
crowd : and who would rob the miserable of his only 
world, in all this world of varied pursuits ? Truly, the 
seeming favourites of fate, who appear to be caressed in 
the lap of pleasure, are, after all, the most pitiable of 
earth's children. One revolution of the wheel of * fickle 
(brtune ' denudes them in a moment of all the grosser joys 
of their merely outward life ; while, high above the effects 
of mundane wars and human jarring, lives and loves the 
rirtuous soul, whose imtr.ortal vitality springs from the 
Infinite and Inrisible, and whose world is Christ 

In the canton of Berne, Switzerland, and upon the moun- 
tain called Abendberg, an humble, unobtrusive Christian 
founded a little hospital in the year 1840. This bene- 
volent and devoted man did not merely give gold, in order 
to enable men more heroic than himself to prosecute those 
works of mercy of which he approved ; he forsook all his 
prospects of high professional eminence and worldly com- 
fort, and devoted a highly cultivated mind, a rigorous 
manhood, and a noble heart to a work which at first was 
deemed hopeless by all but himself— a vork which had 
long been calling for science and benevolence to arrest or 
mitigate its fearftil and horrifying ravages In the course 
of a tour amongst the high Alps m 1836, Dr GuggenbUhl, 
a Protestant native of Meilen, m the canton of Zurich, and 
a man already of some name as a physician, became spe- 
cially interested in the* condition of that pitiable and fear- 
fully enormous part pf the Swiss population denominated 
' Cretins,* or idiots.'* Struck, not only with the appear- 
ance but with the nature of Cretinism, the doctor continued 
during his tour to make observations, and finally devoted 
himself entirely to the study of this terribly prevalent 
disease. For two years he lived in the small and retired 
village of Semf^ in the canton Glarus; and then he tra- 
versed the most mountainous regions of Switzerland, 
studying and experimenting upon Cretinism, and feeling 
more and more that help was demanded for, and could be 
moat effectually rendered to, the Cretins. . He laid the 
results of his observations, and the suggestions derived 
from his experience, before the Swiss Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and the result was that the asso- 
ciation reported Ikvourably of his riews, and procured 
f^om the cantonal government of Berne the sum of 600 
Swiss fi-ancfs with which to begin his experiment 

In 1840 the Jioapice of Abtndbcrg, situated 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea, was opened, under th6 inspeo- 
tion and personal government of Dr GuggenV?iiKl / dnd 
such have been the happy and blessed results of his ope- 
rations, that the eyes of Europe are now gratefully direct- 
ed towards the little hospital of the Alps. 

* By modem psychologists, Cretinism is regarded as 
the highest degree of idiocy, combined with bo^Uly degene- 
racy, and with certain peculiarities dependent on ita en- [ 



demic character. Enolz believes that its ei 
in < predominant actirity of the ganglionic vafl '! 
development of the cerebral system, and finds tl 
explanation, not only of the phenomena obeerre^ 
life, but also that of the remarkably developed syiBl 
nerve.' As to the proximate cause of Cretinisnit ^ I^^JTO- 
bably formed of a combination of noxious influeneei^ nd <&ke 
of which, acting separately, would be adequate io ibt^pto- 
duction of the terrible effect Although one of the most 
flrequent conditions of its occurrence appears to be varm 
moisture in low situations, this is by no meana essenfSsl, 
for it sometimes is met wiUi in open and app&renUj dry 
places. Dr Guggenbiihl dirides the Cretins into Ibar 
classes: 1. Th6 atrophied Oretim; those wfaoae bodies 
are much emaciated, and their extremities paralysed. Io 
these he believes that the spinal marrow is chiefly affect- 
ed. — 2. The rickety Cretins; those whose bones are soft, 
and have their limbs bent in consequence. — 8. The hydro- 
cephaUc Cretins; those who are affected with chronic 
water-in-the-head. — 4. The Cretins diseased from HrUk; 
in these some of the worst symptoms appear, and they 
prove the most intractable : nevertheless it is remarked, 
that where a gottre exists at birth the brain Is less affect- 
ed than in other cases. — Indiriduals are to be found in 
whose persons all these conditions exist together;, and 
others Uiere are who present various combinatioiis ot the 
symptoms; but in all the classes gottres are seen fire- 
quently. The manifestations of the mental powers aad 
moral feelings varv much in all the classes, and oorres- 
pond pretty exactly with the greater or less acdvi^ of 
the organs of the senses. 

* It is well known that Cretinism occurs chieilj amongst 
the inhabitants of the lower parts, and the shady sides of 
narrow valleys, in the higher ranges of the Alps. In the 
more open places, and at elevaUons of 4000 f^t and up- 
wards, the disease is seldom met with. It would appear 
that in the deepest valleys, and even at particular spots 
in these valleys, the worst cases occur. In his acoonnt of 
the Cretins, Dr Reeve remarks that he found many had 
cases in one small rillage in adjoining houses, which were 
built under ledges of the rocks, and all of them very filthy, 
very hot, and miserable. The children of the poor are 
more fk'equently affected than those of persons in more 
comfortable circumstances. At Miint in a poor popnli^ 
tion of 100, SO are Cretins.* Numerous as these mise- 
rable objects still are, they are unquestionably less bo 
than they were a century ago. This diminution in their 
number seems to be owing chiefly to the improvement 
which has gradually taken place in the style of the habi- 
tations of the poorer classes, to the druning of marshes, 
the cutting down of woods, the discouragement of mar- 
riages amongst Cretins, and the greater care exercised 
by the parents in sending their aJfected children, fbi^ a 
certain period of the year, to their chalets on the alplpe 
heights. It must not be imagined that Cretinism exists 
only in Switzerland : it is seen also amongst the moi|B- 
tains of Carinthia, along the banks of the Danube, and in 
the valleys of the Pyrenees; also in the high lands of 
Madagascar, in Kemaon, within the ranges of the Hima- 
layas, and, according to Sir George Staunton, even in 
Chinese Tartary.' 

It was to arrest and mitigate the horrors of this shock- 
ing malady that Dr Guggenbiihl resolved to devote his Bfe; 



* * In the rallcy of Ollomont, as at Aoste, the ei^ynient of natixtml 
l>eaiit7 ts rendered impossible bj ttie loathsome deformity of the In- 
habitants. We were really shocked to find that none of tiie vittiffo 
through which we passed seemed to contain one rmsonahle hnnaa 
beintr; goitres and Cretinism appeared nnirersal and inseparable. 
Repeatedly I tried to obtain an answer to a simple qnestion mna Aie 
most ratidnal looking of the inhabitants, bat in Tain. This smcaitiil 

'«nd shocked va, for we were still at a height of 4000 EngHah ttet 
above the sea, where these maladies commonly disappear: aqd ve 

looked forward with despair to the prospect of obtaining a goMe &r 
the difficnh and unknown country which we wera Dtett to tfa^ tu fce. 
fh>m amongst such a populailoa. Bat in this, aa JuTCiy-maay 4flM^r 
casc^ first appearances are not to be interpreted to the Iett4^.* On 
further Inquiry it was found that 'the cflfective QOpukMbd^ i(^ 
mostly absent in attendance on a fete at the ddfcf |ftik06 <^Che'<is- 
trtct, and that * otbera were with their herdi ra tha.ni^taMiW-" 
Prq/cBifor Forbeg^is TrnvrU tfu'^ugh the Mp9 qfSat'o^^, 
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and IiBting once resoWed upon this glorious saorifioe of 
self and the outer world, the doctor retired to his little 
vorM of nataral grandeur and beatety, and began to reign 
in bis kingdom of loTew 

'Dr Ooggenbuhl learned from the experience of the past 
thatk if young children affected with Cretinism be taken 
from their native Talleys to the alpine heights, for even a 
few months of the summer, their general health is greatly 
improved, and their physical and mental defects are dimi- 
nisned. He therefore resolved that the situation of bis pro- 
posed infirmary should be a very elevated one ; and he chose 
for the subjects of his experiments the youngest Cretins he 
could find. To form a nursery for invalid children, of from 
one year to rix years of age, at an elevadon of 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and in the vicinity of glaciers, 
and that not merely for the summer, but for the whole year, 
was certamly a bold step; but bolder still was the de- 
termination on the part of the warm-hearted projector to 
become, in his own person, the director of the establish- 
ment, as well as the physician and teacher of the little pa- 
tient-pupils. There he was, a man of highly cultivated mind 
and refined tastes, shut up for months together, far away 
from the amenities of social life, with few companions but 
those i(Uot diildren, of whom scarcely one was able to re- 
ciprocate the smiles of tenderness and love be bestowed 
upon them ! Can anything be concaved of requiring more 
selM<miaI, patience, and resolution? It is not fer from 
the summit of the Abendberg, on an open space of grass- 
land, that Dr GuggenbilhVs cottages are situated. It is in 
summer a lovely spot The views of the neighbouring Alps, 
the Mdnoh, the Eigher, and the Jungfrau, the lakeof Brienz, 
and of the celebrated green valley of Interlachen, are mag- 
nificent The combination of beauty and grandeur in the 
scene is almost unrivalled. The effect of it on the opening 
minds of the young patients is, doubtless, highly fevourable 
to dieir development There are here excellent and abun- 
dant springs, and the soil is so productive, and the tempera- 
tiire so hi^ that ordinary esculent vegetables, and even 
grain and maize, grow and ripen well. Poultry and goats 
also are reared : so that the little colony is almost self- 
supporting. The winter's cold is not so great, nor the fell 
of snow so deep on the summit of the Abendberg, as in most 
other parts of the Alps at the same elevation. It appears 
that, of the true Cretin children treated in this alpme re- 
treat already about one -third have returned to their fiimi- 
lies, more or less completely restored to health in body and 
in mind. Some appear to have been completely cured, 
and rendered as camible of ordinary education as the most 
healthv children. Dr Guggenbiihl desires that the chil- 
dren should continue at the Abendberg for not less than 
three years, to do justice to his treatment Borne mAy re- 
quire five or six years' residence. But many are removed 
by their parents too soon, and fell back after their return 
home.' 

The children that are sent to the hospital of the Abend- 
berg are often of the most loathsome appearance, and in 
the weakest state of mental and physical debility ; and 
yet from these, infentile beauty and sprigbtliness are most 
successfhlly developed. Taken to the Retreat as soon as 
weaned, the children are committed to the care of nurses, 
bpr whom thev are bathed, fed with goats' milk, and ear- 
ned out and laid fb the sun on the grass, where they are 
amused, if capable of amusement and encouraged to move 
themselves. When their physical health has improved, 
attempts are made to rouse their dormant mental feculties 
through the organs of sense. Tubes and speaking-trumpets 
are directed to the ear, and loud sounds are inmitted, or 
else no impression can be made upon the obdurate faculty. 
The child is then coaxed to imitate tbe sounds which it 
bears, and, by patient perseverance, is thus brought to 
articulate. The eye and sense of touch are also exercised, 
by presenting to the pat^t large wooden letters, which 
lie ra 1^ and by taught to associate with sounds and na- 
tural objects. When much difllcnlty is foand in fixing the 
Cretin child's attention, it is taken into a dark chamber, 
where figures and letters are pourtrayed on the wall with 
phoephorus. As the poor children emerge from the state 



of mere being into a consciousness of life, music and gym- 
nastic exercises, together with the study and contempla- 
tion of nature, form part of their instruction and delight. 

In Dr Guggenbiihl's last report many interesting cases 
of core are recorded, and singular testimony is borne to 
the efficacy of his treatment : 

' The faculty of distinguishing right from wrong (or the 
force of conscience) shows itself strongly in some of the 
Cretins, and we have almost always remarked that, when 
once their intelligence is awakened, they comprehend fer 
more easily the existence of a Qod than that of a material 
object — of a table, for instance. The manifestation of the 
power of the Creator in the works of nature, which are so 
magnificently displayed around us, is also qi^ckly received 
into their hearts. Those who have witnessed, as we have 
done, the astonishment the joy, the admiration, of our 
Cretin children at the sight of a glorious sunrise, or sunset, 
of a summer rainbow, or a beautiful storm amidst our al- 

Eine heights, would feel the truth of the remark made by 
^iesterweg, that < many a man has felt ashamed of the in- 
difierence and insensibility with which he has coldly be- 
held the finest phenomena of creation, when he has seen the 
extacv, the attentive consideration, the transports of chil- 
dren. We have never found it necessary to call the at- 
tention of ours to such sights. The works of nature have 
beoome to them a sort of teachrag of higher things, and led 
them naturally to the thought of a heavenly Father, whose 
love is over all, and whose will it is, * that none perish, but 
that all come to the knowledge of the truth.' Memory is 
always more or less developed in Cretins. A boy now with 
us, of eleven years of age, in spite of the very decided state 
of Cretinism that he was in when he came, and also of a 
defect in his speech, learns verses of the Bible, and short 
sentences very easily, and remembers them most remark- 
ably. Cretins are also often good mechanics. They can 
draw, can build card houses with wonderAil dexterity, and 
enjoy other amusements of the snme kind. Their quick- 
ness of sensation is extraordinary, their impressions vio- 
lent ; sometimes gay and happy, at others sombre and sad ; 
and there are days in which th^ are incapable of receiving 
any good feeling, and seem to have stopped short in every 
thing. These difficulties, however, though they recur con- 
stantly, are forgotten when the progress is visible, and 
when they show us. by their happiness, their cheerfulness, 
and their tender affection, that they are grateftil for the 
trouble bestowed upon them for their temporal and spiri- 
tual welfere. In general. Cretins have a great horrer of 
animals, and a predilection for inanimate playthings, dolls, 
flowers, &c llieir food is also an olijeot of much excite- 
ment 

L- — , a girl of six months old, was brought to us in a 
fearftil state. Her body was ^ complete skeleton, out of 
all proportion, and covered with a cold, wrinkled sldn. 
Her fece was white as death ; and her shrivelled forehead 
and cheeks gave her the appearance of an old woman, 
which was increased by the strange expression of her little, 
dark, brilliant eyes, fiill of meaning. It was July when 
she came, the season of the year the best fitted, from the 
elasticity of the air and the splendour of the sunshine, to 
produce an amelioration in the state of our invalids. 
Thanks to these kind influences of nature, and to our 
unwearied care, she made as rapid progress in her re- 
covery as she had done in her decline. In three months' 
time her deformities began to disappear, her skin became 
soft and warm, the wrinkles vanished, and her counte- 
nance, losing its aged look, grew younger every day. The 
awakening of the mind soon followed the second spring- 
time of her body, and showed itself by her smiles and man- 
ner of noticing every thing around her. The gradual 
change that took place in her in a year can only be com- 
pared to that of passing from a mummy state into that of 
an animated being. After eighteen months spent on the 
Abendberg, she returned to her native village of Lutzeldorf, 
where, as we learn from her pastor, Bitrius, she continues 
perfectly well, and is beginning to talk. 

C was four years old when she came to us, with 

every symptom of confirmed rachitic Cretinism. Her ner- 
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▼ous syftem was bo oompleldj out of order, that the 
BtroBgeot deetrio diooks produced softroely any effect 
upon her for some months. Aromalio hatha, fHctioofl, 
moderate exercise, meat regimen and milk, were the means 
of restoriiig her. Her hoM and mnselee grew so strong, 
that in the coarse of a year she could nm tad jump. Her 
mind appeared to advanoe in proportion to her bo^y, for 
she learned to talk in French and also in German. The life 
and spirits usual in children of that age at length burst 
fbrti), and she was as gay and happy as before she had 
been cross and disagreeable. She was peculiarly open- 
hearted, aothe, kind, and oleanly. She leamed to nad, 
write, cypher, sew, and knit; and, abore all, she loTed to 
sing. U is now two years sinoe she left us, and we had 
the happinsss of hearing lately that she continues quite 
well and goes to school. This is an important Ihot, because 
in her &nuly there is a strong tendency to Cretii^sm, and 
the climate of the ointon of the Yalais, where she is, is 
fikUl to all de?elopment 

M-^— was a year and a half old when confided to os, 
half paralysed and in a most deplorable stats, unoonscioas 
of anythiM around her. It took at least nine months to 
reanimate her a little, when she b^gan to shew some signs 
fii intelligenoe. Her's were the extremes of laughter and of 
tears, of rapture and despair, of attention and inattention. 
The periwt gloom of night which enTeloped the mind of 
this child at length gaye way to a dawn of intelligenoe, 
which announced the awakening of all her Ikculties. At 
three years old she had yery correct notions of rif^ and 
wrong, of God and of her Saviour; and, after a stay of Ibur 
years amongH us, this poor child, who seemed doomed only 
to TegetateaJl her life, was sent home with OTery indication 
of a healthy mind, as well as of a healthy body. 

A Terydiffwent subject was sent to us. Her rosy cheeks^ 
her brfdit eyes, her fine intelligent expresdon, would hafo 
deoeiTed any one. Nerertheless, at three years old, she 
could not stand, and cried whenerer the attempt was made, 
and resisted aU our efforts to restore animation. We were 
not, howcTer, to be discouraged, and all at onoe^ as if by 
magic, she began to articulate a few words, and some 
months afterwards she could repeat little sentences. In 
the course of the fellowing year, when in the Yalais, we 
had the satis&ction of seeing this dear child considerably 
improved in body and mind ; showing us, in her infiwtine 
way, as much affection as she could, and that she had not 
in the least forgotten her fHends of the Abendberg. 

The little Countess of A came to us at seven months 

old, in July 1840, in a dying state. Violent cramps, in* 
flammation, and hooping cough, all semed to ponqnre to 
carry her off at onoe. Mv only desire was to render her last 
moments easv» and, to uat fluad, I gave her the essen^ of 
hyosoiamus in considerable quantities, wlien, to our as* 
tonishment, the worst symptoms disappeared* Her head 
was of an enormous sixe ; her ihce pale and deadly; she 
could neither stand, move, nor artioulate, when arrived at 
the usual age, nor feed herself; and yet she comprehended 
certain things, and her hearing was acute. We pursued 
a strict regimen for a long time with her ; the open air, 
milk diet, meat, aromatic baths, frictions, and iodine taken 
inwardly. When we compare her present state with what 
she was two years ago, her firm manner of walking, her 
readiness of pronunciation, her health v look, the propor- 
tion that there now is between her body and her h^d, her 
mernr voice, her cheerflil manner, we cannot but feel as- 
sured that we have hit upon the proper manner of treating 
her. Her head has stopped growing while her body con- 
tinues to develop itselfl 

Fritt came to us at six years of age, with every 

mark of Cretinism. He remain^ several months with us 
without uttering the slightest sound. Shy and timid, he 
kept apart ttom enry one; he took no notice ef any* 
thing, and seemed to feel neither Joy nor sorrow. Not a 
spark of intelligence shone in his pale countenance^ nor 
was there anything for the phrenologist to peruse on his 
skull He remained in apathetic silence at tiie lessons of 
the others, without showing the least attention, although 
his fty^ senses appeared to be peifeet Before the ndnd 



conld aot» it was nesesoaty thsit the body should acQoize 
stvength. One evenings when the setting sun was guding 
the mountain tops, and pouring the most vivid tints over 
the whole heavens, while the other children were standing 
in rapturous contemplation of its glories, and expressing 
their iafeatine wonder and admiration, all on a aoddm 
FriUalsoexolaiaedr— '2n^<9iin/ IheSimJ' Theioewas 
as it were broken, and he continued firom that hour to oob^ 
mnnicate his ideas to those around him, althongh his per- 
ceptions were still so droumsoribed that he could scarodty 
distingwsh hia finger from lus thumh> 

Let not our readeiB be astonished at the progress of these 
Cretins, when onoe the disease has been mastered or ar- 
rested. Maigr men whose names now shine in the pages 
of science were once as buried in matter as the children 
whose progress we have recorded, and were snatched from 
that (bffftil state by the tender care of those who sur- 
rounded them. The leamed Oriiner was cpnsidered as an 
idiot till the age of fourteen; and the poiet Zschokke sayai 
in speaking of himself, that, at the school of Uagdebai:& 
be was looked upon as incapable of receiving any instrue- 
tion, when, all on a su4den, at the age of thirteen, his 
mind opened of itself The celebrated painter of cats, 
Mind, was likewise a Cretin in hie infency^ though now 
remarkable for most extraordinary gifts. The opinion 
published by the Medical Committee of V^\e is in com- 
piste harmony with these fkots :^* We consider Cns6fusm 
as the result of an interruption of the development of the 
bnun, which has either taken place before the birth, or in 
earliest infency. The sooner it takes place the more com- 
plete is the deformity of the body.' The causes whence 
prftoeed the malady which ^e have undertaken to combat 
are even now, after so many researehes, but imperiieictly 
Imown. Hereditary defect are to be observed on one 
hand, and the peculiarities of certain localities on the 
other. Stagnation of the air in confined valleys — places, 
even on the mountain^, whose vegetation is exoeasiTe, 
where the rain or melted snow remains without an outlet 
— appears always to characterise the cradle of in&nt Cre- 
tins. It has been observed, on a fiirm belonging to Jos^th 
Willegger> in Syrintz, Klagenfurth, that the ferm-servanta, 
who came there in good health, began, in a very short 
time, to have goitres, and to experience bodily and mental 
weakness, till, in the course of years, they became Cretinsi 
Those bom on the fiirm were sooner affected bv the air 
than were strangers; and of the four brothers, the forawr 
proprietors, two were completely Cretins, the othm half 
so, and yet they attained toe astonishing age of one hnn- 
di^Bd and one hundred and five years. Animals also were 
affected, especially those reared on the form, and wasted 
away without any apparent cause. At Mtfnt, on the 
mountain near Naters, In the Valais, the same phenomena 
are observable. In a population of 100 souls, 80 are Cre- 
tins. The vegetation is magnificent there, but the water 
fh>m the higher Alps is held on the granite rocks, and 
occasions unwholesome vapours. Never will the speotaoie 
that there presented itself, of those unfortunate b^gs. be 
effaced from my memory. Exactly the same tuda have 
been observed at Albeckaohen, whose present proprietor, 
a bwiss officer, came to inhabit it with his first wU^ who 
had a goitre soon after, and died half a CreUn. He him- 
self and his second wife, are now redtced to the same sad 
state, and five of the i^der children are completely so. 
That branch of the family of Planta, which inhabited the 
chateau of Bechberg ^which, however, must not be oqa- 
founded with the branch of the noble Plantas of Reichnaa), 
is now almost entirely extinct, with the exception of two 
Cretins in Uie hospital of Coire ; and many ^i^ ^^ ^^' 
amples in our Switserland of whole fiunilies, once cele- 
brated in its history, which have become the prey of this 
scourge. In Austria, Cretinism is become so prevalent on 
the banks of the Danube, that, at the season of the year 
when the new recruits are called out to exercise, not one 
man of Uie age required was to be found capable of bear- 
ing arms in all the circle of P. A. Qrosspechlaan, and in 
the villages round Puchlarn and Brun, not onp femily b 
exempt from it; some even are entirely composed of Cre- 
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tfns and half Oretins. Dr SohaoiAMiiser wilt6i llMit |mi* 
mts who come to Pnohlam in perfect IimIIIi gi^e birth to 
dntdren wbo are eomplete Cretins ; wfai1e» on tbeeontvttry, 
bftif Cretins, who left PuohUrn to settle on the noiuitfllns, 
bronght fbrth ehiMlren who were perfectly inteHtgeot.' 

We hare often heard it asserted that benetolme ope- 
rates independent of Christianity, and that man, in his 
individual nature, possesses all the powers necessary to 
regenerate tiie world. We do not deny the op^ntion of 
arbitrary benerolenoe; we know that diere are fountains 
of love in human natnre that often send up warm, gush- 
ing streams of kindness ft*om i^ood Samaritan bosooM, and 
prompt men to bind their brothers' wounds, when they 
meet them on the highway of life; but we search in Tain, 
save amongst Christians, for self-sacrifieiug« life-long de- 
votion to works that would shock men, and disgust then, 
but for their sustaining faith. ChrLitians have gone forth 
to all nations, to preach the Gospel, in the fece of death. 
The lazar-house and prison, the slave-ship And leper-ward, 
could not deter them firom their works of love aad mercy. 
They have ever thrown themselves Into the deadliest 
breaches of nloral reformation, bearing before them the 
bright banner of the Cross, and glorifying the name of the 
Captain of their Salvation. Christ has eommanded his 
disciples, throagh the apostle, to be living epistles, known 
and read of men; and we tell those who say that Chris- 
tianity is inane to look to the Abendberg ; and to those 
who rest upon the easy couch of formalism, we also say 
awaken, and behold a Christian. 

Dr Qaggenbiihrs benevolent labours have met with do- 
served sympathy in some quarters, and we hope that these 
shall go on extending In 1846, Ida, Countess of Hahn 
Hahn, devoted 7500 French francs to the support and edu- 
cation of one poor Yalaisan Cretin ; while Dr G. Valen- 
tin, professor at Berne ; Dr Jean TrQmp^y, president of 
the criminal tribunal at Glaris ; Professor SobSnlein, late 
privy coundllor at Berlin; Professor Troxler, of Berne; 
and Louis Germond, pastor at Echallens; together Vith 
Dr Trayer of Clonmel, and Dr Twining of London, bear the 
highest testimony to his zeal, devotion, and success. He 
bos appealed to English benevolence for assistanoe, and the 
Messrs Twining, bankers, 216 Strand, London, will take 
charge of all donations. 

Anginal IPoetis* 

THE VOICES OF THE HEART. 

Laagnage hath not the power 
To gtve the voicai.of my heait • tone>- 
To ten the feelings, deeetate and loae^ 

That o'er my ipirit iboww. . 

The rose upon her elem. 
The violet, and the lUy of the vale» 
With fhelr sweet fragrance, breatha malbrfli a tale 

I cannot q>eak— a gem. 

The organ's pealing lonnd 
Seems offering up the incense of a prayer, 
And in its notes of Joy and praise I share, 

With homage most profound. 

The blight, the gloriona sea. 
Whose wares seem bounding wltli a conscious pride, 
As they rush on in their impetuous tide, 

A language hath for me. 

The moon in tiie dear sky, 
Tlie thousand stars around her brilliant throne, 
Speak to me with a musie all tbehr own, 

Thoni^ titey may wake a sigh: 

They shine upon the deep, 
And their soft feelings fill my eyes with tears; 
And the lost friends and hopes of tenner yean 

Across my mem'ry sweep t 

For I am all alone ; 
rve seen my heart's best idols all depart— 
1 r> \ . UsM seen, with teailess eye but hartttng heart 



The eaith Is pastrtoc fi4r{ 
The hPl, Ue T«Uay, and the murm'rlog 
An lovely as tha tracery of a dnsam^ 

But none are )elt to share 

MyniptnrB,asIdwaU 
Upon her beaaty; and, with biow of glaoav 
I tarn me sorrowtogle the iliiliasiM mdb 

In paesloa'afltfUswdU. 

I think a while on death. 
On time, eternity, and that dread hoar 
When, by the mandate of almighty powar^ - 

I must resign my braath. 

Ky q>irlt longs to know 
Her destiny, and lature state of being, 
To which death is the entrance— the unknown 

Abore, around, below. 

But langusge hath not power 
To give the voices of my heart a tone, 
To tall the feeUqga, desoUte and lone, 

\Yhiah o'er my spirit shower. 
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STEAM NAVIGATION. 

To an inq«ifer capable of taking intelligent cognisance of 
ibe nnmerous steps bj which the mechanical enterprise of 
Great Britain has been elaborated and built up until the 
extent and power of its developnwut have reftcned the de- 
gree of exoeUence it at proseqi mwifwtfiS, few things will 
meet his viev afibrdipg such just ground for ^tional ex- 
ultation as the approsliDfttion to perfection whiph she has 
attained in the oonstruotioB and m m ag n me nt of machinery 
of all kind% driven by the stupendous yet docUe power of 
steam. Tlie forst application of this amazing auxiliary to 
fannftan achievement was made nearly two centuries ago lt>y 
the Biarq^ of Worcester, who was known in his day (is 
the inventor of many ingenious contrivances of mechanical 
skill; and who, in 1668, published in a book, napied * A 
Century ot Inventions,' his description of the first steam- 
engine ; but the noble injenior being more of a theoretical 
than a praocioal mechanic, his engine, as might have been 
axpeeted, was left by him ugi a i&ry imperfect state. Sub- 
sequently to his iime many modifications of the machine 
wer« Buuie with a view to its improvement and increased 
pvaetioal utility, not a few of which were both useful and 
ingeniooa. At length, partly from haring his attention 
aaeidMitally directed to the sul^jeot, and partly through 
design, the celebrated James Watt, who at the time held 
(he appointment of pkilosophical instrument maker in the 
University of Glasgow, about the year 1768-8, made such 
improvements on the principle and details of the steam- 
engine as brought it effectively within control as a work- 
ing power of the most invaluable efficacy, and applicable 
in nearly every branch of human industry. It forms no 
part of our present intention to enter into any disouisition 
upon the manifold advantages oonferred upon mankind by 
Watt in virtue of his invention, although the theme is un- 
doubtedly a tempting one ; suffice it to say here, that^ by 
following out the principles adopted by that iUustnous 
discoverer, the steam-engine has been made a tractable as 
well as A nearly all-powerftil agent in forwarding the 
operations of manufactures the most opposite in their 
nature, and the moat widely divergent in their objects and 
requirements. It has been made equally applicable to 
the draining of mines aad the singeing of mushns; to the 
turning of huge iron axles, and the spinning of the most 
delicate of silken fibres. In a word, as regards its vast 
field of applieation as a motive power in fixed positions, it 
may be ssjd to have been perfected when it left the hands 
ofWatft. Still, all applicable as the steam-engine had b<ien 
'found whilCr as it may be said, rooted to the spot, it was 
felt that a great additional object would be achieved if its 
vast powers oould be rendered subservient to the purposes 
of looomolion { and aoooxdiagly much persevering research, 
and an incaleulable amount of ingenuity, were devoted to 
the aocomplishm^nt of so highly deiiirable an end. At 
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'VMwli upon tifen and ouiftlB— -tbe more tstonnding ap- 
pttottdon cf H to the traotion of hmty loads orer long dia- 
tanoes opoii tmrafirma by means of raUways, not having 
at that tnne» nor for long afterward^ entered into the con> 
templated possibilitiea at eren the most sangoine speon- 
latfuv. It will be well, howerer, here to gnard against 
the mistaken supposition that the attempted application 
of steam as a propelling power in navigation was conse- 
quent opon the inmrorements on the steam-engine begun 
and periBOted by Watt; on Uie contrary, the application 
of steam, as a power for propelling vessels, had long previ- 
onsly engaged the attention of men eminent for Umit me- 
diamcal genius; and so early as 1784, the year in which 
Watt was bom, Mr Jonathan Halls obtained a patent for 
*a new iuTented machine for carrying ressels or ships out 
of or into any harbour, port, or river, against wind and 
tide, or in a calm.* It does not appear, however, that Mr 
Hulls' 'new invented machhie' haa been attended with a 
very extensive degree of success ; and we learn little more 
rmrding the progress of navigation by steam for nearly 
haa a century, when some unsucoeesftil attempts were 
made on the Soane at Lyons in 1781, by the Bivquis de 
Fouikv. Four years after the experiments instituted by 
the Marquis de Fouiky, similar attempts were made by 
Mr James Ramsay of Virginia, and Mr John Fitch of Phila- 
delphia, but these appear to have been equaDy uneuooesa- 
ftil with those already mentioned. During the course of 
the same year, 1785, the attention of Mr Patrick Miller of 
Dalswinton, in Dumfriesshire, seems to have beoi forcibly 
directed towards a similar object, and that gentleman 
made numerous experiments with paddles fitted to twin 
and triple hulled vessels, the paddles being worked by 
horse power or manual labour ; an account of these opera- 
tions he published in February, 1787. Not satisfied with 
the resuHs of his experiments, Mr Miller soon aftowards 
constructed a boat with two keels, into the space between 
wluch he fitted a propelling paddle, to the working of 
which Mr William Symington of Falkirk adapted a steam- 
engine, and in 1788 this mechanically ftimisoed craft was 
launched upon Dalswinton pond. The machinery for pro- 
pelling it, however, appears to have been as deficient in 
power as in all probability it was defective in principle ; 
and after numerous attempts had been made to remedy 
its practical imperfoctions, it was found that the engine 
and wheel were so diBproportionate to the work required, 
that it became requisite to increase their power by apply- 
ing the supplementary aid of manual labour at a windlass. 
TUs persevering experimenter was not to be deterred firom 
his purpose by the many disappointments he had already 
encountered, but, with praiseworthy resolution, he caused 
a larger and more powerful engine to be constmcted at 
Carton Works, which was fitted to a vessel, and, under 
Mr Miller's superintendence) experiments were made with 
it on the Forth and Clyde Canal, which proved much more 
successful than any of those he had previously engaged in ; 
but even this, although partially successfiil, was not found 
to be sufficiently effective to be considered generally prac- 
ticable for the purposes of navlgfltion. Wh^er this ineffi- 
ciency arose simply from inadequacy of power, or was at- 
tributable to the more important ddfect of an error in me- 
cbanieal principle, does not very clearly appear. In 1 794, 
the Earl of Stanhope constructed a steam vessel with pad- 
dles working under her quarters ; but obstacles which had 
to be combated, and were not overcome, in working the 
apparatus, after many trials led to the abandonment of 
the noble earl's plan also. In 1801.2, Lord Dundas, then 
governor of the Forth and Clyde Navigation Company, en- 
gaged Mr Symington, already mentioned, to construct a 
steam-boat for the navigation of the canal belonging to that 
company, which he accordingly did ; but this effort, like 
all its predecessors, proved unequal to the expectations 
formed of it, and it was ^ven up, as Mr Symington says, 
on account of the * opposition of narrow minds. Salrae- 
quently to this last mentioned attempt, numerous plans 
were brought forward for the purpose of impelling vessels 
by the agency of steam — an ob)e<A which we have already 
seen had engaged the atU»ition of the titled and the wealthy, | 



as well as of the ingeniaua investor ittif the \ 
ohaniflb but hitherto, unfortunately, without a ua a c a s ; ' 
ftdlure being probably in no small degree attrfiMrtahle t» 
the djeot more immediately in view, tk ' 
having been chiefly the proouring of a 
power upon canals, which, even to this day, 
satisfootorily attained, one mseparsMe obetaelelMfviBgl 
found in the destructive effeet upon the ba^n, eaera 
by the wave arising from the raodon-of the paddl » w h eels. 

About the time of Mr SymingtcMi's last experiaeiit, a 
new era in the history of navigation and of natal a^ds- 
tecture was about to dawn. At the elese of the ei gfatwa tli 
century, Mr Henry Bell, who was bom on the 7th April, 
1767, in the parish of T<aphicfaen, in linlithgowsUrer 
directed his attention to the subjeot of steaa navigatian, 
and had so fhr completed his plans of operation that, in 
the year 1800, he submitted to the British GovermneBt his 
*New Method of Narigation,' but his proSBred inTen^on 
was looked on with ooldness and distrust. Sdll his eon- 
fidenoe of success in the pikidples of operation wfaidh be 
had adopted remained unabated ; and having yet tmr^ber 
advanced the practical details of his plan, he mg^ ™ 
1808, laid the more matured arrangements of his plan be- 
fore the government, but met with no f^irther encoura^ 
ment in that quarter than had attended his previous appli* 
cation. In this fantanoe, probably pi<fi6d by the negleet 
which he had experienced, and deeireue that an i n ve ntion 
which he considered of such material impoitanae ahe^M 
not be lost, he transmitted an account of Ins method of 
applying steam in pn^Uing vessels against wind and tide 
to all the crowned heads in Europe; but firom then the 
merit of his invention received no higher fhvour tha» it had 
done at home, and the hope of his bkng able to bring bto 
practical operation on an extensive scale this darling olgeet 
of his ambition seemed as remote tram the perica of ita 
accomplishment as ever. About the time last i ^ efen e d to^ 
when in all probability chagrined by repeated disappoint- 
ments in his applications to the governments of Suropcv 
he submitted a detailed description of his invention to the 
executive of the United States of North America, vrfaich 
body entered with alacrity into liis views, and, aided by 
the assistance and countenance of his government, Mr 
Robert Fulton, an American engineer, in the month of 
October, 1807, launched a steam-boat, constmeted accord' 
ing to tiie plan, and worked on the prinoiple devriopcd 
by Mr Bell, at New Tork, which plied with much aueeess 
between tiiat city and Albany— a distance of 160 miles. 

In the meantime Bell, whose energy and pemefveraaee 
exhibited no fiilling off consequent on the disoourageKicBt 
he had met with, continued with unflineliing seal in his 
exmtions to perfoot an invention to winch he had a t i oteid 
Ms lifo and talents, and which was destined, at no dirtscat 
day, to effect a revolution m the naval tactics, and te iSfc 
commercial and social intercourse of the wcnrld, greater 
than had been exercised upon them by any event whieh 
has occurred since the discovery of the mariner's ftmnyss, 
For several years after his last-mentioned appHeatkiB t6 
government, Mr Bell struggled on, improving the arrsage- 
ments and practical details of his models ; and the Md 
having now been left clear to him by the disappearaaee of 
competitors, he constructed, and succeeded in applyinig to 
his purpose, a steam-engine of three-horse power, siad «is- 
ployed Messrs John Wood & Co., shipbuilders in Pott- 
Glasgow, to bnild a boat for him, in whioh his spparmtss 
was fitted up ; this boat he named the Comet Tlie Omet 
was ready for trial about the middle of January, 1813, and 
on the 18th of that month begsn to ply betwem 1aagu a 
and Oreenock, in the first instance achieving a speed of 
five miles an hour against a head- wind. By inereasng Ifct 
power of his engine, he was enabled to attain an avevage 
speed of eleven miles an hour. Emboldened by this ano- 
cess, he, early in August of that year, published tlie fellow^ 
ing advertisement, which, as a singular announcement CM- 
nected with the history of steam navigation, will now^i 
read with a curiosity and interest, which, in all probabOKy, 
its first appearance fhi led to excite i — * Stsamji " " 

— The Comet, between Glasgow, Greenock, 
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UKtcl^ fer pastesgert omlj. The lubsoriber htmng at 
orach axpeose fitted ap a handtome Teasel to pi j upon 
the river G\jd^ between Glasgow and Greenock— to sail 
kj Ihe power of wind, air, and steam— he intends that the 
TO Bi ol shall leave the Broomielaw on Tuesdajs, Thursdajs* 
and SatordajSy about mid-day, or at such hour thereafter 
as ma^ answer from the state of the tide ; and to leave 
Greenook on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, in the 
momiog, to suit the tide. The elegance, comfort, safety, 
and speed of this vessel require only to be proved to me^ 
with the approbation of the publio, and the proprietor is de- 
termined to do everything in his power to ment public en- 
couragement The terms are, for the present, fixed at 4s. 
fi>r the best cabin, and 8s. for the second ; but beyond these 
rates nothing is to be allowed to servants or any other 
person employed about the vessel. The subscriber con- 
tioues his establishment at Helensburgh Baths, the same 
as for years past; and a vessel will be in readiness to 
convey passengers in the Comet from Greenock to Helens- 
bargb. PaoBSBgers by the Comet will receive information 
of the hours of sailing by applying at Mr Houston's office, 
BrooiBielaw, or Mr Thomas Biackney*A, East Quay Head, 
Greenock. HucetBbu.— Helensburgh Baths, 5(h August, 
1812.'* 

Such were the terms of tho modest announcement which 
introduoed to the notice of the British publio the practical 
achievement ef steam navigation ; the Comet being the first 
vessel which was suooessfully propelled by steam on aoy 
European water. It is only adding another to the nome- 
rooB iastaooes of apathy or distrust evinced towards im- 
portant discoveries or inventions by governments gene- 
rally, and hy our own in particniar, to state that in 1818, 
after the success which bad attended the Comet as a means 
of conveyance had demonstrated its utili^, and after the 
yet more conelusive evidence of its value, which had been 
given by six years of experience in America, Mr Bell once 
more laid his invention before the British government, 
wishing it to be adopted as a subject of national enter- 
prise, when it was once again treated by them as the de- 
lusive hallucination of a restless .mind. As some compen- 
sation for official indifference and neglect, general appre- 
ciation followed rapidly upon the practical demonstration 
of the utility and accura<^ of those prinoiples for which he 
had conteoded with such irrepres«ible pertinacity and 
vigour, sgaiost the coldness of state neglect and the saper- 
dlioas diiicouragement of royal inattention ; and Mr Bell 
lived long enough to witness the complete triumph of his 
own oontemptnously-treated invention, by seeing the ap- 
plicatioo of it in the narigation of every cirili»ed country 
in the world, although, like many others who have bene- 
§t43d mnnkhid by their inventions, unfortunately not long 
enough to reap the full harvest of advantage resulting from 
hia anxiety and labour. It should be stated, in addition, as 
no4 A Uttle to the credit of Mr Bell's ingenuity, that, notwith* 
standing the immense improvements made in mechanical 
science^ no material improvement on the principle of his 
application of the propelling power was made fur a period 
of fiiUy thirty years, although during that time numerous 
and expensive exertions were made in all parts of Great 
Britain, and in other places, to effect that object. Like the 
Jaoquard-loom in damask- wearing^ it would appear to have 
sprung from its inventor's brain at once perfect in the 
principle of its operation, aad to have bidden defiance to 
Ui« efforts of the improver. It is indeed true that the rate 
of speed attained by steam-vessels has now been greatly 
nugmented, but this result has been arrived at chiefly by 
iiii proving the mould and proportions of the vessel; by 
greatly increasiRg the relative power of the engines and 
luachinery, as compared with the tonnage and resistance 
of die ship : and by modifying many of the details of the 
Gomplioated apparatus employed ; but the principle of pro- 
pelling by the use of paddle-wheels still continues the 
8aa»e. Within these fow years a mode of propulsion, by 
naeans of aa exceedingly simple and beautiful application 
of the Arohimedian screw, has been introduced, which has 
received extensive commendation, and is seemingly making 
st#.WAJ rapidly in public (avoor. 



Suoh is a very brief narrative of the origin and early 
progress of steam navigation, from which it is mani- 
fest that, like nearly every great improvement npon the 
mechanical resources of the British empire, it owes its 
origin to the intelligence and persevering enthusiasm of 
indiridual enterprise, and is nothing beholden to the foster- 
ing power of state patronage; but assuredly it constitutes no 
small elementin the claim to beneficent distinetioii, so legiti- 
mately put forth by the enterprising manufiicturers of the 
Clyde, that to one bom upon its banlcs and nurtured by 
its chief city, the world owes the most valuable improve- 
ment upon the steam-engine, and that upon the bosom of 
this noble stream was first launched that new marine power 
which, called into existence under such discouragingdrcum- 
stances, has, within comparatively a handftil of years, en- 
compa^ed the globe with the arms of its might In en- 
deavouring to form a presumptive estimate of the advan- 
tages to be derived from the introduction of improved modes 
of operation, or from the application of new principles in 
mechanical regulation, let it never be forgotten that, at the 
commencement of the second decade of the present century, 
there did not exist a single steam- vessel in Europe ; and 
that, years before the conclusion of the same century's first 
half; every narigable river, lake, and sea in the world is 
traversed by steamers, wafting missions of peace and good- 
will, and exchanging mutual advantages with the most dis- 
tant nations of the earth. 



RUNNEL SQUASH AND THE BUNGED CANOE. 

[The following Backwoods' sketch is presented to our 
renders as a specimen of a unique spedes of literature now 
becoming current in America, and which is, of course, a 
transcript of the language and manners of a curious and 
unique race of men there resident. Loose morals, and the 
desire to overreach and impose upon each other, have pro- 
duced, in the sparsely-settlod districts of the fiir west, types 
of character and modes of expression, which are altogether 
new and foreign to us. The tale of the Uiief-colonel may 
perhaps amuse our readers; it wiU at least give them an 
idea of the verbal extravagances of the folks out west, and 
some conception of society and manners there. We may 

{>remise that, coarse as this tale is in form, it is neverthe- 
ess the most polite of the same genus of sketches which 
we have seen, and which eigoy a high reputation about 
Natchez and St Louis, and round about Mississippi.] 

EvKBTBODT that bad once seen him remembered Kunncl 
Squash ; not that he was pecoolerly worth a remembering, 
but because he had the way of making himself remember- 
ed. It was his genius to make himself fame; he lived by 
it, and kept on a-spreading of it, like cantharides upon a 
plaster, until he was the most noted man south of Mason 
and Dicksons, and west of old Mississip. Thar war'nt many 
Runnels like Ruunel Squash. He was as strong as a water- 
fall, slick as a greased panther, and deep as a draw-well ; he 
was here and thar, and up and inwerse, and down and anti- 
podes all to smish in no time, and such a droumfluous sodger 
in his movements, that he was called the * Plying Squash,' 
and sometimes Runnel Scratch, of Old Scratch's own bat- 
talion. It was whispered pooty considerable about St 
Louis and down thar, that the Runnel was no Runnel, or 
that if he was, it was of no yearthly regiment. Trap- 
pers, who came only to the settlements once of a season, 
and wam't afeard of the consequences, said bold out that 
he war only a capin, and that the blacklegs of Natchci 
knowed of what sort of a band ; while the m^ority of those 
who had seen the Runnel's grey-squirrel cap, his wild-cat 
eyes, bis leonine beard and whiskers, his shaggy hunting- 
shirt, blue pants, and brown mocassins ; together with his 
rifle, his four bowie knives, and dght revolvers, said nothin' 
consamin^ him more than this, that they had never seen his 
commission. 

It most be allowed that the Runnel was a man of many 
vartoos — that is, of Texan vartooe, which areas indigeanus 
to the sile, and as npootaneadous as honey-locust or alli- 
gator. He was free, and ea^, and locomotive^ — frta as a 
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wild-cat, easj as a sarpeDt in a hogshead, and locomotive as 
Jack-a-lanthorn. Euonel Squash loved freedom. He was 
80 jealous of it that he had shrunk like a dried pippin from 
even the chains of higbmen, and had broken trap from do- 
mestic life, because it confined him within four walls. He 
always looked ahind him when he walked afoot, and afbre 
him when he rode on horseback, and round and about 
when he mounted a neighbour's dray or buggy, and up 
and down, and sideways, and slantendicular, when he 
made free to squat in anybody's home o?er the night. In 
fhct, he was a walking suspicion, that everybody was des- 
pots or bailiffs, and wished to put chains upon him. Pr'aps 
the free-est citizen of the free-est nation in all creation was 
Kunnel Squash; for his tongue was as free as the whip of 
a planter, his hands war as fr^e as a thimblerigger's oour 
science, his feet war as free as he could keep 'em, and his 
mind was as free as the purse of repoodiating Pennsyl- 
vaney. He was an easy m&n, too — easy about other 
people's consams, and quite easy when consamed with 
people whom he had never seen, and hoped never to see. 
Thar arms, and ammunition, and raiment, and canoes, and 
dugouts, and fiirs, and whatsomever was convenyently por- 
table, suited the Kunnel all to nothin', and he eased them 
of everything superfluous, and a little more, whenever he 
could do that same with ease. 

It can't be denied that Kunnel Squash was an oncom- 
fortable friend, however; that he kept the whole of Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas, and part of Mississippi in a kind o' 
bile, from the pint of their toes to their backbones. He 
flew about like a duck in a brake, fright'ning folks o' nights ; 
and he bad all the consarvators of Judge Lynch behind 
him, as if he had been the same person wi&i his teeth taken 
out, and his claws drawn up by the roots, and started for 
a hunt Such was Kunnel Squash, and a great deal more 
that I doesn't know, and that he careftilly concealed with 
miserly and peoooliar devotion. 

The first dav of young spring was just opening her eyes, 
like Seth Ree^s baby, all rosy smiles and tears, when seve- 
ral traders dropt into the bar of Abdin Walsh at St Louis, 
and began to discuss the news and thar cherry-brandy at 
the same time. 

* Well, what's trump, Ned ? ' said Jared Hoss to one of 
the new-comers ; ' what's Srsdrrin' ? ' 

* Nothin's stirrin' with us but bar, buffalo, bees, vegeta- 
tion, agae, and emigrants,' said the tall, hardy Mississippian 
thus addressed, as he coolly sucked a sherry oobblar, and 
glanced keenly over the edge of the tumbliur towards lus 
companions. * Are there no news agoin' down hevar? * 

* Nothin's agoin' down heyar,' said the thin, little man, 
with the sharp pinched visage, * but capital ; that's agoin' 
back as &st as civileezation, and filling the pockets of 
hoosiers and woolevrins like acorns. We are getting poor 
heyar, while you are getting rich, Ned.' 

* How can we miss getting rich ? ' said the Mississippian, 
with a laugh. * Our's is the sucker state, the iley state, 
the spontaneacious-creation state, whar bars come from 
the brakes every spring as thick as minnow spawn — whar 
the sile attraoks settlers as a blazing pine-score does moths 
— whar the yearth is baked into puddings and dumplins, 
and the clay is as rich as hog's lard — whar the mountains 
run milk, and the rivers pyecrust — and whar even the 
coons have furs to sleep on m winter. Tou must come up 
with us, Jirr, if you wish to turn a beef. Well put a coat 
upon you in no time, that would conceal you ffom your 
own eyes, though you had a mark upon your head as Urge 
as a Yankee's tong^ue.' 

* Ah, ha ! ' Uughed those who stood and lounged around, 
* them are fine prospects for a man as has got no telescope, 
Ned. It's a wonder Kunnel Squash has never found out 
old Miss.' 

* Kunnel Squash ! ' said Ned, with a sudden start, * who 
may that be?' then speaking coolly and leisurelv, and 
still sipping his cobblar, he continaed, ' who may he be? 
I have left the arm v-list at home, and never beam o' that 
gen'leman. If he has eyes in his head, and hands at his 
wrists, and feet at his ankle-bones, and scent in his nose, 
be must have been in our parts howsomever ; for gen'lemen 



can live thar like genlemea, «nd nmer laaw horn. 
Kunnel Squash, Jirr, I say, however t' 

* His &ther's son, I guess,' said Jiiv, nrUk m kmmtg 
wink; 'and I shall bet my skin to AdDon'sb iMasiBi 
heyar can say any more consandn' Mm.' 

* He took Hiram Burr's maar bskikU^ at Qnwiiili; h 
appropriated Philip Dangle's oanoe add'wiiilef^ him ^am 
months ago, and moved them from faisstent|f «K liali> 
bash; he has lifted live rifles from sMtioMim th^^IffiDiii 
and as muc^ powder and lead as wmAd tiak -Ian to lb 
bottom of the Afiss., or Mow him up ^^-lugli imto Ifae W> 
gain. And now I say, Jirr, it's a foiMl thai aUa 9* 
youm,' cried the lumberer who spcdce ; 'yo« pay ne tbt 
premhim or an aqualevalant' 

*Did you ever seen the KuBnel, Bill, that's tiie fo^V 
cried Jirr, boldly. * I goesa yon never. Vnm wiijf 
he's a hnrricsne--the craek of a rifle — iIm whiatiB «f a 
bullet Nobody ever seen him bat oM Vmn Besli ; sad ke 
is his agent, and Scratch's agent as welL I tall ^ n 
pay like a maple when yo« tell ue the shape df his nasa' 

* Pooty morning, strangers,' said a fow^Mookng tma, 
who mij^t be boatman or trapper, fkmisr or aqfatttla^haa- 
ter or scout, entering the bar of Abdin Vaiak flt that ae- 
ment, and laying down bis ooyoers. * HealthViafiM, 
gentleman, as the wolves sud when eaek took « hak te 
Ms breakfiut; and healths all mmd,' lie ooptjaw^ 'u 
Elnathen Blaze said when he tlogMigerid tiiete-bH«B 
the Tazous, and slaked Ms thirst with Hs bleed J 9^ 
strangers, it's a pooty momin'.' 

The first comers eyed Abdln's last eastemwp ia 
for a few moments; but it was only for a few 
he soon broke silenoe again. He was a rwgii nvdt sad 
ready human, half-ooon half-bar. His coat was as eoane 
as the coat of a grixzly, and fringed allroond HkettesUit 
of an Ingen kyurons in scalps. He carried a kagitfe «■ 
his left arm, and a long knife at his left side; and had 
pints of interrogation in each eye, at the oomen of lif 
mouth, about his nose, in his cheeks, and waving in earii 
all round his cap. Tet be was frank and simple^ tea, » 
if he had lived on yarfoi, or been fed on Yankee-dsagfa 
pills, and taken his tea out of theemply boxes sineeQii^ 



*When I comes into a bar, as the goose Bud when ft ^ 
down bruin's tiiroat, I ezpeet seevility, as the 
to the bowie-knife, /say, strangers, it's a pooty 
he repeated, with great emphasis. 

'Glad you like it, stranger,* said Jared H0B8. «Weha«e 
plenty of 'em up this a-way, and can spare jo« thiseae, 
if you like it WegaveaoonpletoastiaagerfreBrawei 
last fen, and he sold 'em out in pints te Ike aerttefs waoig 
tite swamps and black creeks down than tmit mit a 
fortin.' ^ . 

*11iank yon, stranger, as the rattiesaake said spin it 
picked up the pigeon. I*d take it, if my foifim. m m t 9 ttake 
— that is sooperfluous already, howsomepver, aa thelhmek 
said to the freshet; and so I'll just advise yeii« as J & p utd 
Squash said to Hhram Burr's maar, 10 make Che Wift sa 
It yourself; as Kunn^ Squash also said when hetxedeliie 
maar from Greenfork to BiWy Bo's, and sold htrferten 
dolhirs.' 

'Well, that beats the roots on my diggiae-^Kwad 
Squash again !' said the Mississippian, looking m feoA Jui 
tumblar, and then looking round about him. * I'd lies to 
liquor with that bravo, md to shear my biffslehidi itk 
him fer a night, he's so admirable cute.' 

* Guess you wouldn't,' roared every one in theoii^aey, 
and the stranger loud^ than any of them. 

* Why, sir,' he continued, * Kunnel Sqoaah is a thendte 
bolt ; he only liquors in lightning spioed with branny sb4 
Hollands, and sleeps all alone in a monntainoas binkel' 

* He o't to be spiced and stuffed, and sold tor a ceoewity, 
if he could be caught But, stranger,' oontinvied thajw- 
comer, in a rapid, rattling, off-hand Umt, *yoa spehs cf 
diggins jist now. Will you tell me whar they lie I Iwastt 
to settle down in some 1^ spot in this univacsal ni p abH % 
and if yours soots me^ why irs mine.' 

A merry twinkle danced in the eye of the MifsJeapffes 
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lad a pleased expnesioii passed n^dly oyer bis hoe as 
Ofe Mft^i^fl^ke. * W^ stranger, if you do want a lot,' 
be answered, * 111 take yon to it You may buy it or you 
ktiiynX Skat's « flMst But you'll break the tent command- 
tteut right away if you don't settle, that's another. That 
lot ofmiiiewsileylteUyon. The yerdure is as green as the 
eye iit^ leouttik, andomee up like bile in sick deespepsy. 
Hie tnofiBtaie Mmes down thunderin' thar, and lays to the 
ro6t» at thb vegetation like spurs to a boss, or dog's teeth 
toapoBmuB. Hooey busts up from the bowels of the yearth, 
and greea oera and beans is swimming in it fbr everlast- 
mg. I wouldn't sell out, only to you; and as I am jist 
rea^ for s start, you will lose this opertoonity if you doant 
go abeftd now.' 

*I am ready, as the bowie-knife said to the sooidde; 
take aae to Garden o' Eden,' said the stranger, following 
Ned to ih» river, and suling with him. 

People soon fix acquaintance out west, and they as soon 
cot it. It's bolder manners, and b thou't nothin' of; so 
that Ned and the stranger went paddling up the broad 
BGsaissippi msbore all day as jocosely as if they had been 
bom ai the same hour, and nursed on the same pan and 
spoon. They rattled and talked consamin' evetyUiing, 
from the natur' oT fdanetaxy orbs down to trapping musk- 
rat8» sntit n i g h t lkl l brought them to a fork couTenient fbr 
a Dooktnmal Squat. 

' Thar is a canoe,' said Ned, proudly, < worth a thousand 
dollars of United States' money* Thar is powder, shot, 
calieoe, and stores, that will keep my woman and my game 
in comfort till next spring.' So saying, he threw some dry 
herbs tfver the canoe, hung his powder-pouch, rifle, and 
hunting-shirt upon the limb of a tree, and, rolling himself 
up in his bafialo-robe, laid himself down b^ide a fire which 
^s oompaoion had kindled, and was soon apparently 
asleep. The stranger, who had (bllowed his example in 
every respect, was soon in as deep a snore as Ned. 

It was a picked night Uiat was. Spring had put her 
hand into the weatheriB lottery-bag, and had drawn a prize 
Uiis time. The stars were looking as musical as blue- 
birds, and the plants were growing up so fiist that you 
eould hear them busting out of the embryoes. It was a 
eaution for an astronomer, that night was ; and the stranger 
seemed to think so, for he rizs up out of his nap, looked up, 
and down» and round and about; and tum^ this awav and 
the inwerse, and tJien he sat upon his right angles, andafter 
that he tttk to his perpendicular ; and then be stole, silent 
and slick as a wild cat» to the tree where Ned's traps hong ; 
and rifle, and powder, and lead, and shirty and every move- 
shle utensil, went like elk's feet, and he was soon in the 
tanoe, and into the middle of the creek. 

'Chiess you'll recollect Eunnel Squash,' muttered the 
* freebooter, with a grim smile^ as he struck his paddle into 
the water, and moved heavily down stream a bit 

^llTs sartin I will,' roared Ned, as he sprung to his feet, 
and gaive a whoop like old thunder, that woke up the very 
' shads and grasshoppers. 

Tl^ Kunnel seen at once that it was a close fix, so he 
' struck the paddle into the water like nervous fits a worldng ; 
but not a foot did the canoe move, but downward into 
the^ater. 

'Oh, ha!' roared Ned, clapping his hands with fierce 
d^l^ and crowing * cock-a-doodle-doo ! ' ' Well, Kunnel, 
bat you're treed at last I tuk the bung out afore I gin 
to bed, and if you doant pull back you must swim.' Sure 
enough, water was rising like a fountain in the canoe, but 
8tUl the Runnel tore awav like a steam-eng^e. < Ha, ha ! ' 
j riMffed Ned again, while his eyes swam like pumpkins in 
a pail ; < heyar you aur, Kunnel, and heyar you'll be. 
Ofrty boys, out; Old Squash is flumber^gusted at last, and 
teetotal treed all to smash. Gock-a-doodle-doo ! ' 

Ten loud peals of laughter responded to Ned's cry of 
trhonph, and, quick as greased electricity, Kunnel Squash 
Wis clasped in the arms of the Regulators, who, pushing 
Omb various points in their boats, dashed on him and 
landed him all alive and kicking. 

'Qlad to see yon, Kunnel Squash,' cried Hiram Burr, 
•8 he tore the rifle^ and knives, and revolvers from that 



hero ; * and I should be glad to see my maar too, if she's 
in health.' 

* Wish my canoe had been a bunged one,' roared Philip 
Dangle, as he drew the tar-kettle from its cover and looked 
affectionately at it 

* We'll give him a goose's soot this time, instead of Ned's 
hunting-shirt,' cried the other young men, as they cBsplayed 
the feather-sack and shook them op and out 

Kunnel Squash stood as quiet as the statue of liberty at 
Washington when slaves is a-sellfng, as the Regulators peel- 
ed him and tied him up. He knowed he had b^n tuk clean, 
and he scorned to screech or holler. The party, amongst 
whom he stood like a stump in a briar-ibnee, had long deter- 
mined to take him, and they had sent Ned on his trail, who 
knew him as well as a buzza^ knows green com. The Mis- 
sissippian had hooked him like a gudgeon, and had carried 
him to the rendezvous of the Regulators, where he was 
again caught in the act of making free once more. Un- 
fortunately for the Kunnel, Ned's canoe had a bung in it, 
which he had extracted before he left it; and when the 
Kunnel sought to cut and run, the canoe began to leak, 
and he was noosed. 

* Lay it on thick,' cried Philip Bangle, as he poured the 
black liquid on the Kunnel's wig, and down and over his 
shoulders. 'He looks spashus and adheesive; gum him 
up and sleek him down pooty.' 

* Sannjr, nmny showeiy, 
All 10 neat and floweiy/ 

cried Hiram Burr, sowing the downs and feathers upon 
him, like snowflakes on a blazed stump. * Now, boys, let 
him to his paces. Hooray !' 

Quick as the swoop of a bald eagle, Kunnel Squash, 
half-choked and streaming with tar, sprung from his tor- 
mentors, and plunged into the creek. He swam across 
like a black eel, took the bank like a bison, and vaniahed 
like a shadow, while the laughter of the Regulators follow- 
ed him slick. 

Nobody ever seen Kunnel Squash after that, and folks 
were found who declared him to be an Ingin mystery. 
Some thought he had clawed himself to death, however; 
and others were of opinion that he was swallowed by an 
alligator. Thar war a few who leaned to the opinion that 
he took to honest ways ; but all were agreed that Ned had 
took him, and also that folks like Kunnel Squash, sooner 
or later, always flnd tbe btthq out. 



THE ATMOSPHERE 

Tstfi atmosphere rises above us with its cathedral dome 
arching towards the heaven of which it is the most fiuniliar 
synonyme and symbol. It floats around us like that grand 
object which the Apostle John saw in his vision — * a sea 
of glass liket unto crystal' So massive is it that, when ii 
begins to stir, it tosses about ships like playthings and 
sweeps cities and forests like snow flakes to destruction be- 
fore it And yet it is so mobile that we have lived years 
in it before we can be pursuaded it exists at all, and the 
great bulk of mankind never realize the truth that they are 
bathed in an ocean of air. Its weight is so enormoos that 
iron shivers before it like glass, yet a soap-ball sails through 
it with impunity, and the tiniest insect waves it with its 
wings. It ministers lavishly to all the senses. We touch 
it not, but it touches us ; its warm south wind brings back 
colour to the pale fiuse dT the invalid : its cool west winds 
refresh the fevered brow and make the blood mantle in our 
cheeks : even its north blasts brace into new vigour the 
hardened children of our rugged clime. The eye is indebted 
to it for all the magnificence of sunrise, the fall brightness 
of mid-day, the chastened radiance of the gloaming, and 
tbe clouds that cradle near the setting sun. But for it the 
rainbow would want its triumphal arch, and the wmds 
would not send their fleecy messengers on errands round 
the heavens. The cold ether would not shed its snow 
feathers on the earth, nor would drops of dew gather on 
the flowers. The kindly rain would never fell — hSl, storm, 
nor fog diversify the face of the sky. Chir naked globe 
would turn its tanned unshadowed forehead to the sun, 
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and one droarj monotonoofl blase of light and heat dazsle 
and bam up all things. Were there no atmosphere, the 
evening sun would in a moment set^ and, without warning, 
plunge the earth in darkness. But the air ke^ps in her 
band a sheaf of his rays, and lets them slip but slowly 
through her fingers ; so Uiat the shadows of evening gaUier 
by degrees, and the flowers have time to bow their heads, 
and each creature space to find a place of rest and nestle 
to repose. In the morning the garish sun would at one 
hound burst from the bosom of night and blaze above the 
horizon ; but the air watches for his coming, and sends 
at first but one little ray to annouaoe his approach, and 
then another, and by and by a handAil, — and so gently 
draw.s aside the curtain of night, and slowly lets the light 
^n on the &oe of the sleeping earth, till her eye-lids open, 
and, like man, she ^oeth forth again to her labour until 
the evening. —QiMirX^/y Rt:vi€W. 



PHILOSOPHY OP CONFUCIUS. 

Perhaps in no other country in the world has the govern- 
ment and social order been so intimately combined with 
religion as in China. From the earliest dawn of the history 
of ^t remarkable people, exhibited in their ancient reli- 
gious systems, we find the government and institutions of 
social life — the philosophical and scientific dogmas — incor- 
porated in such a way with the religious system, as to have 
r^dered it impossible for a discoverer to found a new 
system of philosophy, without first repudiating the received 
system of religion. In many respects, the vast empire of 
China possesses features of interest peculiar to itself, whilst 
there are many others in which it resembles the other 
great empire <^ civilised A;sia, India. In their strange 
jealousy of foreign intercourse, their idolatry of their sove- 
reign, and in their unbounded and ridiculous love of them- 
self es, the Chinese resemble no other nation upon earth. 
So exorbitant is this admiration by the Chinese of every- 
thing belonging to their country, that no instances are re- 
corded of their seeking to extend their power into any 
other region of the globe; nor do we ever hear of a Chinese 
leader guiding migrations of his followers into Western Asia. 
A cursory oonsideration of the universality of the ancient 
religious systems of the east, and of the incorporation with 
them of jurisprudence and philosophy, will convince any 
one that it would have been a dangerous task for Confucius, 
the great moral teacher of the Chinese, to have attempted 
the introduction of a completely new system of philosophy 
into China. He did not attempt this, however. He found 
a confused mass of facts, reflections, and assertions in the 
ancient sacred works ; and flrom these undigested heaps he 
chose what best suited his purpose— explained them in ac- 
cordance with his convictions or his wishes, and on this 
foundation built his oomparatively pure system of ethics, 
his strange metaphysics, his fan<nful physics, and his ex- 
traordinary political economy. The founder of the poli- 
tical philosophy of China, Khoung-feu-tseu, Latinised into 
the form of ConfUdus, was bom about 560 b.o. His fiuher 
was chief minister of the petty kingdom of Loo, China 
being then, and for the three succeeding centuries, divided 
into a number of small independent states. ConAicius was 
distinguished from his earliest youth by an eager desire to 
acquire knowledge, and an intense anxiety to improve his 
mind. His peculiar position in his native country induced 
him at an early age to devote himself to the study of moral 
and political science; and his knowledge of state affairs 
was soon sufficient to disgust him with courtly fHvolity and 
affectation, and to induce him to apply himself to those 
literary Uibours which have exercised so large an ii^nence 
upon China, and lent such a lustre to his name. Unlike 
most founders of what may be termed a politioo*religiou8 
system, Confucius made no pretension to univeyaal know- 
ledge or perfection. * I was not bom,' says he^ * endued 
with all inowledge; I am merely a man who love the 
ancients, and who did all I could to arrive at trath.' On 
particular points of religion and other subjects, he was 
equally frank in his confession of ignorance; for, having 
been asked by one of his disdples how superior spirits 



should be worshipped ? he fl-ankly replied, that be did aoC 
know; whilst, on another occasion, wlien Sksked^whit 
death was, he answered, * When I know not what Is 1% 
how shall I inform you what is death? * so that CoB^adm 
cannot be viewed as a vulgar, ignorant impostor. Use 
means by which he attained to the practice of virtue, te- 
oording to his own repeated assertions, was by has refe- 
rence for the ancients, and an abhorrence of vice. IBs 
character, as depicted by one of his disciples, was ro6n)j 
tree from self-love, prejudice, egotism, or obstiiiai^; sad 
hid whole life and practice seem to have corroborated tins 
statement When he saw any one in mourning, or any oae 
in the garb of a magistrate, or blind, or older than lua> 
self, if seated, he rose at thehr approach, such was lis re- 
spect for grief, misfortune, and authority. In his manner 
of teaching, he was as simple and open as in his nuumer 
of life. He told his disciples his doubts and tbU9 witfaoit 
reserve, and endeavoured to interest- them only by a shnp.^ 
reUtion of what he conceived to be the truth. ViaoMtisM 
with this, however, they sought, according to the unxrem! 
tendency of speculative men, some mysterious syeteiB for 
themselves — something that they might cherish as a mb 
lime secret, and which would invest them with an 4wfW 
veneration, as the possessors of occult knowledge wh:di 
the world did not know. ♦ Oh, my disciples,' would Oea- 
Aldus exclaim, * do you believe, then, that I have for jan 
hidden doctrines? I have not What I Itave dom^vd 
what I have thought, I have communicated to you, for soeb 
alone is my manner of instruction.' His means or nodes 
of instruction were four — literature, the practice of vntBoas 
actions, rectitude, and fidelity. In htS precepts, there ma 
nothing austere or repulsively calculated to suppress ike 
free emotions of his followers ; on the contrary, he ettgwJy 
desired them to be open to every ennobling idea — to cul- 
tivate the sentiment of the sublime— to open their hmr^ 
to the influence of joy — ^to accomplish themselves b Ibe 
arts of singing and mudc — in short, by cveiy neans eoa- 
sistent with virtue, and in one case inconsistent with il^ to 
make themselves comfortable and happy. 

Simple and natural as was the character of ConftioaB, 
he was not understood by his age; the oppositioin and ai- 
popularity which he sometimes experienced, however, he 
invariably silenced by the noblest of courage, and tie 
firmest confidence in the tmtii and success of his doctrines. 
* When I examine myself,* he says, * and find my own heart 
right, although I should have for adversaries a thounirf 
or ten thousand men, I will march without foar against 
my enemies.' It must not be inferred fhmi these illustit- 
tions ot the lift and mind of ConfUdus, that he mahitaiMd 
a rigid consistency, and never was guilty of any TiotaUoBS 
of his own precepts. He frequently manifosted theeomBoe 
weaknesses of our common humamty; and, wheA assiiled 
in his afftetions, his phUosophv sometimes snoaMsbed kt 
his sentiments. We do not look upon this andent heatha^ 
philosopher in a less or greater ligjit than tiiat of weoto; 
and certainly it is wonderful that nearly two thousAMdfw 
hundred years ago, a philosophy so pure as that of Goo- 
fiidns should have been promulgated in a oouatry wMek 
has scarcely progressed a hair's-breadth in menla^tHt^ 
leotual culture during that time. 

The literary remains of Confhdns, which are mds^efr 
torial revisions to which the Chinese attach somethhitttfi 
sacred character, are entitled ' Kung,' or <King,' and en 
dirided into two sections. The first condsts of five dSfi^ieot 
books of the hi^^est estimation amongst the Chinese, aid are 
generally styled by Europeans the clasdcal works of ^ 
first order. Of these, the * Y-King' holds the first nA. 
The * Y-King,' or sacred book of changes, is no« thefwork 
of a Buigle indiridual. The foundation of the treatiM if 
said to be * the trigrams or enigmatical lines of Fohl,* the 
is recorded to have been the first emperor of China, aidia 
have lived four thousand dx hundred years ago. Tbi 
mystical problem of the trigrams had been proposed date | 
centuries, whra another monarch, Venvaag, nnderlooklt 
solve it, adding for that purpose to eaeh hekagnrai aidiM | 
sentence, which it was as difficult to understand as the I 
lines themselves. Thesonof Venvang,Tditel£Mg,«W ; 
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vbat be tmiMcl an interpretofcioiv to eaoh of bis ibther*i 
KDteiioes, and it was in this condition that Confbcius foond 
the work; be added a commentary to each bezagram* giv- 
iogi as be suppooed, a correct tiew <^ the mjstioal lines, 
lieBtences, ana commentaries. These definitions may be 
conridered to be an embodiment of the views of the philo- 
sopher on the Tarious subjects treated of in the compilation 
— «abject8 which comprise moral and political philosophy, 
with occasional attempts at tiie derelopment of a mys- 
terioQS system of phydcs. This * Y-King,' according to his 
f&dples, was the ibTonrite work, and constant companion 
of Confiicias, and it has reached our times as he left it. 
The fiJ>led origin of this mystical book is rather curious, 
and not a little Chinese. As the sage Fohi was walking 
aloog the banks of the great rirer Hoang-ho» there came, 
«a a sudden flrom the stream a dragon, or, as some say, a 
tertoise^ which carried on its back the form of this book. 
Fohi immediately copied it, and formed on this dedgn the 
igare of his mystittd trigiams. The < Y-King' embraces 
a multiplicity of subjects, and may be regarded as a 
Chinese encyclopssdia; yet its contents are reducible to 
the three subjects of metaphymcs, phydcs, and morals. 
The ' Chou-King,' or second of the five canonical works, is 
superior to the first in point of antiquity, and in no wise 
inferior in authority. U consists ^ a historical account of 
the four first Chinese dynasties, and was the work of many 
suooesalTf sovereigns. It was compiled, arranged, and re- 
stored in part by Conftadus, and» althoogb now imperfect, 
in consequence of the de^ruotiYeaess of some Chinese 
Edward L, the fragments which remain exist as they were 
vritten by Conftioius. The third book of these sacred 
works is *Chi-King,* being three hundred and eleven 
poetical odes, chosen by Confudus firom a host of others, 
and esteemed to be by him of a moral and improving ten- 
dency. No part of this work was the eompodtion of the 
sage himselt It is reckoned sacred, however, and is hi§^y 
esteemed by all the Chinese who commit its verses to 
memotyy and chaunt them on public occasions as well as 
in private concert The fourth book, * Li-Ki,' is simplv a 
treatise on etiquette and social economy, coiiq>rehending 
dress, demeanour, conversation, and the duties, parental, 
filial, and dvil. This appears to be a coUectbn by Con- 
ftidos of the various customs inculcated by former sages, 
which he probably embellished, extended, and impn^ed 
with examples of bis own. Some affirm that it is endrely 
his own composition; althongh his authorship is disput- 
able^ it is certain that Conftidus taught the greateat reve- 
reace for it amongst his disdples, and to ihe genoral adop- 
tiiii of tbe dogmas contained in this work ; and to the rigid 
ohaervanoe of them by the people we are to attribate the 
stagnation and uniform bnmobility of the Chinese mind. 
The fifth and last sacred book is the * Tchun-Tsiou,' which 
t&mfre iamediately and intimately than any of the others 
CenAM^an^ Its name is derived firom Tehun>t spring, and 
7«ia|l,. autumn, because in the former of these seasons di i 
CoafcldMa begk it, and he finished it in the latter. It 
cQBlains a bi^oiy of Loo, that part of China in which Con- 
Aldus .livedi and comprehends a period of two hundred 
and ^rtj years. It was written in the philosopher's old 
age, and was intended as a complete development of his 
faitherio ar«d6l|r illustrated political ideas. Besides these 
five works, which are esteemed to be of divine authority 
by the Chinese, there are other four called the * See^hou,' 
genetaUy reekoned less authoritative. One of these is a 
small: treatise by Conftioius on the art of government The 
seeond is an essay on the path of moderation, oompiled 
tnm the papers <^ the sage by his grandson. The ttdrd, 
the * Lnn-Yu,' is written by two of his disdples, and is a 
record of his pnblic and private life and convessalaon. 
Tbe fourth, or * lleng-Tseu,' is the conversations of a dis- 
dplei who gave bis name to the book, combined with that of 
apetly Chinese soverdgn. 

Xhe svston which Conftidus evolved flrom an emtnentlv 
eoduiwa and inane mystidsm, was particularly practical 
Haboped one dav to regenerate his country; and the 
means by which be soo^fe to do so, was by rendering 
vital the ^eod idaai which be found lying inert and lifialess 



amongst the syllogistic rubbish <^tbe undents. There is 
no doubt that he used duplidty and decdt in the propaga- 
tion of his theories; but, apart ft^mi the mode which he 
adopted of inculcating Ids nostrums, these theories were 
of themselves philanthropic and wise, and were nropounded 
with a dew to practice. The system <^ pbydcs pro- 
pounded by Conftidus was eminently absurd and fondftU, 
and is not at all worthy of any notice as an interpretation 
of physical nature. He bases his svstem upon the five 
imaginary elementa-^water, fire^ wcoo, metals, and earth ; 
and his explication of their essential qualities is truly ludi- 
crous, as the superstructure which he rears upon them is 
grossly material. Theethics of Conftidns are, however, of 
a loftier character. Almost all systems ef moral philo- 
sophy have agreed that the present condition ef mankind 
is an accidentel one, and degenerato flrom a natural state 
of perfect happiness; in tUs tiie phUosopby of Conftidus 
accords with others. This thesis being examined, however, 
produces the hypothesis, how did man flUl firom his happv 
state t and to this question Conftidus replies, < Throng 
their pasdons. All people are naturally good, but a de- 
sire of pleasure changes them; thence it is that they dis- 
obey thdr superiors, to fblfil thdr own individual appe- 
tites.' This proposition dearly explains the Mas <^ Con- 
ftidus's mind. Obedienoe was Uie source of harmony in his 
political, as purity was the basis of virtue in his moral 
system. The drcumstencee of Conftidus were fiivourable 
for his observation of men ; but the intrigues of the court 
to whidi bis flttber's podtion introduced him, were not 
likely to impress him with fiivourable views of human na- 
ture. He was not disgusted nor rendered misantbroplc^ 
however, as a man of equal penetration, but lees genius aiKl 
benevolence would have been. He saw the evils, he de- 
plored them, and, like a trae hero, he set himself to grapple 
with and conquer tiiem. His vast and nobly ambitious 
enterprise was to ' bring back man to the sovereign good ; ' 
and now the next question in sequence was, how shall yon 
do this? Conftidus urges upon bis disdples, as the first 
step in moral improvement, the dutjf Of developing that 
light which Heaven has granted to man ; and this sentence, 
the only clear one used in reference to this subject, would 
seem to imply that he had a distinct thought or sense of 
consdenee. Conftidus cannot therefore be said to leave 
man to the guidance of his mere unassisted reason. The 
philosopher, after placing his disciple on the path of pro- 
gress, next urges him to keep his eye unswenringly upon 
the object of his pursuit, renidng to be drawn away by 
any earthly condderation. Purity, and sincerity, and dis- 
interestedness must fill his bosom ; for hopes of ftiture ad- 
vantage are sure to oonteminate his sou( and to render 
unattainable the object at which he aims. The inward 
sense bdng awakened, and the mind rendered didnterested 
and determinate, the habito of thought to be cultivated are 
then expressed. Determination should be always exer- 
cised, and a * calm spirit ' cultivated. Determination con- 
quers great enterprises; calmness of soul renders man 
patient of wrong, and unwearied in the pursuit of good. 
And then the third grand requidte for progress^ aocoiding 
to the philosopber, is meditation, to which he adds the 
axiom that * personal improvement is the only sure basis 
of moral development' Having steadily persevered in the 
path ef moral progress, the student attains inevitably the 
podtion of sajge; and then there are rales laid down for 
observation in this extra^probaticmary and practical 
state. In ordinary life, the sage is to affect no superci- 
lious superiority over his fellow-creatures; he is not to 
make himself an universal censor of mankind, and is not 
to offend his friends by pointing out their defidendes and 
Ms own excellencies. He is to render himself as agreeable 
as he can, and to exerdse a modesty commensnrate with 
his knowlefi^ Circumstances are, in a great degree, to 
determine his conduct, and, hi order that be may conform to 
these, he is to render himself snbject to a rigid self-control. 
As a commentary upon his system, Conftteius gives an 
account of his own progress in learning; intimating Umt 
desire is an early atloibote of mind, his own at fifteen being 
towards learning. At thirty, be had attained to fixity of 
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mind — ^that ia, bis mind was so beat npoEk the porsuit to 
which be had schooled his desire for fifteen years, that he 
had BO strong desire to waste upon anything else; At 
forty, he asserts thait he had progressed from a state of 
mental ooncentrathrenees to one of satisAMtion; all his 
doubts were dispelled, he understood things clearly, and 
had no Airther need to seek or examine. At fifty, he 
coolly proponnds the assaranoe that the common coarse of 
natore, the conduct of Prondence^ and those ideas which 
are implanted by nature in the mi|ids of men fi>r the re- 
gulation of their conduct, were all midmttood by him in 
the fiillest sense of thtf term; fiw, as heasserts, * nothing 
appeared dark to haaa,* At sixty, everything had be«& so 
long ipell known to him, thal^urprise was banished. And 
at seventy, the grand culminating point in which all his 
attainments ended-— ^ nothing which proceeded ftiun his 
heart transgressed the laws of Yirtue or the leqnireBeBts 
of benevolencOi' 

It will be seen that the idttlos<^y of Oonftuaus was 
eminently practical, that he sought more to inculcate a 
code of morals which would ftiee men into npity and har- 
mony, than to propagate a tissue of distracting and vague 
metf^ysical syUogiMds, like the Epicureans, Cynics, and 
Stoics, than whose systems his flur mer^ nearly approxi- 
mated to the true. 

Proceeding from the growth and praetice of a moral cha- 
racter, Oonfiieius next dwells xxptm its five blessed results, 
which, he says, flow ^eom virtue^ and are the elements of 
true h^piness. The first is long life,, without which man 
could never pass fi^em the normal or probationary states 
into the ei^ojment of the Qther four bleisings. The se- 
cond is richse o imle n ee ■ plo n^; and there have been 
more people in this world than Gonftichis who have be- 
lieved wealth to be a snm qiM noie of happiness, although^ 
they have not so limply and boldly said so. The third 
bes^ttude is tean<ynUiMr; a most intensitive expression, 
which in all likelihsod, however, means peace. 1& fourth 
is aloveofvifttte; and the fifth and last is ahq>p7 deM^ 
after a long Ufik-^The converse of these five elements of 
hi^piaess ave abc evUs» equality material and practidU, 
and all oondnring to misery. The first is a short and 
vicious fife; the second, disease; the third, affliction; the 
fourth, peverty; the fifth, cruelty; simI the sixth, weakness, 
whether mental or corporeaL 

CoDfucms divides virtue into two great parts-— the first 
consisting of the levereose and wenhip due to superior 
beinm, and respect fiir paroats and those in authority; 
and die seeend that jusoee or equity which teaches us to 
render to every one that- which is Ins due. In his illus- 
tratiens of the above propositiim% Confticius is more des- 
potio than a modem eaq>licist wcnld perhaps be inclined 
to be. He seems te erect the states of government and 
parentage into two oenditieas claiming intransitive and 
eternal obtigadoas, without regard to their character or 
aspect. The pursuit of virtue was, however, the grand 
object which he constantly inculcated, and which he spent 
Ivs life in endeavouring to promote. 

The system of Coafboius, contrasted with those of 
Greece, Rome^ and the arrogances of Mabometism and 
Budctliismx is simple and even pure. Indeed, as a plan of 
mere human morality, it may be said to hold the first 
place; 'but when its excellence is compared with the 
subliine. lairs of Ood, as revealed and exemplified by £Um 
who was-jlL living epistle of all the virtues, how imperfect 
and groes does it appear I Its materiality, although of the 
bighent conceivable character, pales its feeble and termi- 
nable ligbC before the radiance and glory of a|)iritaal 
Christianity ; and he who can admire the mind that pro- 
jected it, and' the- humjun self^ienUd and truth that were 
brought to its propagation, cannot fiul to behold its insuf- 
ficiency fer all the conditions and wants 'of humanity. It 
is not applicable to progressive man in corporation; it 
developes the individual towards a feeble finality, but it 
renders states inert For upwards of twenty-three cen- 
turies China has been chained to the finite dogmas of Con- 
fucius, and Christianity shall alone be able to arouse that 
teeming empire up to adiv^ vitality. 



A MARHIAGB FARTING. 

(From •Hon&M^ Bridge,* by tlM Aafli« of 'EattaWTwIliM,' Ac} 

It is now one fortniglit after the wedding, and it is fine 
they should set out. It is a sweet momii^ in July. The 
sun has just risen upon the bins, and is gleaming br^tlj 
over-head. The whole village is up ; the sound of rani 
preparation for labour is heard upon all sides. Every thic^ 
looks as cheerful as it is possible to conceive. There it qoite 
a little party assembled at Duncan BeU's. All lure's 
family is there. But as for Michael, he had nettber khh 
nor un : not one person in the world did he call ccsno 
with. Mary's married sisters and their hnsbands, Mid si! 
their little oneSf are taking the last meal which under tke 
old man's roof they are to share together. It is a ■»- 
lancholy repast, as yon will easily believe. The poor dd 
woman sits upon the settle by the fire ; her hand supports 
her head. She is moaning softly, but endeavouring not to 
moan aloud. In vain ; Mary has hold of her hand : she 
does not think of breakfast. 'But, mother, you shall hetx 
of us from Glasgow, make sore, before we go to tea; and 
from Bristol as soon as we arrive. Michael h an exeelleot 
penman ; and thanks to our good minister, you knor, i 
can write tidily enough ; and I'll tell you au about this 
braw England we're goingto ; and thilik ye bow ye'll like 
mf letters I' . . . 'The son is getting high,' sud 
Michael, at last rising from the table. ' Maiyimj dear, 
it is time to be thinking of setting forwards.' There vas 
a general movement and bustling about, and grtthtg 
Majry*s things collected together, and getting co Marr's 
bonnet ; for she was not to travel bateheaded, like a mere 
Scotch lassie, but like the future head clerk's and pre- 
sumptive partner's lady, and her sisters had insisted apoa 
a bonnet. And then Mary retired to poll off her shoes 
and stockings, and fold them neatly and put them in her 
pocket ; and she came in again in her neat, compact dreas, 
her plaid fastened with a large silver brooch, her bonnet 
upon her head, and ber feet bare, with the tears standii^ | 
in her ejes— but not falling, for Mary was nevei^ kno^i'to 
sob and cry. And now, with a most gentle composore, 
but with a manner so feeling and sweet that it was ho- 

E'^ile to mistake this composure for indifferencf, she 
to kiss and take leave. The old woman cried like 
3 as she pressed her to her heart, kissed, and blessed, 
and prayed for her aloud. The old fathet^s expressioQ of 
feeling wfts more grave and solemn. He laicf his ba^d 
upon her head» and utterdd a fervent prayer — accordinf to 
the patriarchal custom of those days — while all stood an- 
bonnetted around him ; then there was kissing and bless- 
ing of sisters and brothers ; last of all it was the miirister's 
turn. He had been standing some little way apart . . . 
Michael came up and took Mary away. He had a sort of 
knapsack strapp^ over his shoulders, in which was their 
little provision of wearing apparel. According to the 
simple custom of that time and that rank, the husband 
walked out first, and the wife followed after. There «a» 
no arm-and-arm walking to go on between them. Sdf- 
soBtainedy he left the land of bis Others to fight hb waj 
through ^e world; and self-sustained she followed. 
The whole company crowded to the outside of the door to 
watch their departing steps. They went down tbe road 
that led southwards. Neither of them turned back to look. 
Micbael's heart and thoughts were already speeding for- 
wards upon the way which opened before hira ; but his 
partner ! She had gone through the parting with the com- 
posure so habitual to her ; but at this actual severance she 
felt as if her heart was breaking. It seemed to sink and 
die within her. She had just strength to follow. But 
for worlds she would not have looked back. Now they 
are receding. That little hillock, covered with gorse bashes 
and a ragged Ihom or two, hides them. Now they dbeffe 
again by Uie side of the twinkling bum. He is ^U walk- 
ing first, and she following. They neither of them look 
back. She has nothing of that sort of irresolo^on about 
her : her j^art is taken, she will not look back : much less 
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HALF AN HOUR AMONG THE MOTHa 

Whbzi we looked at the two onaito Tohnnes of Westwood 
and Humphreys on the Britisn moths, and remembered the 
vast mnhitiide of brilliant foreigners which claim acquaint- 
anoe with the same tribe, we were well-nigh lost in des- 
pair. How was an aooorate and oomprehensiTe ontline 
of a book so Tast to be given in a oonple of pages T Haying 
this redondanej to oontend with, this article must be taken 
only as a bird's-eye Tiew of a wide field of study, the more 
prominent ibatures of which alone can be brought under 
notice. That the moths are a well-known ihmily erery Air- 
rier and every &ir reader will testify with dismay ; and the 
furs and blankets of each will, with their half consumed 
fiibrics, bear witness to their destmctiTe capacities. In 
these instances they will probably be considered more 
annoying than interesting; but this is the error of igno- 
rance. Few condder that the little bseot which pokes its 
troublesome way through articles of this kind under tiie 
too fiMBiliar title of the ' clothes moth,' and looks so poverty- 
struck in his powdery garb of pale brown, has relatives of 
whom it may be said, ' that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of tbepe.' A large number of curious and 
interesting (kots eonneot tiiemselves with different portions 
of our subject, particular^ with the transformations of these 
insects. To each of these we shall in turn briefly address 
ourselves. 

linnieus named the natural order to which the moths 
belong tospether with the butterflies, LepUhptera, that Is, 
scale-wini^ insects. The peouliaritv to wnich this alludes is 
that the wings are covered on both sides with delicate imbri- 
cated scales, so small as to appear like fine powder. In such 
numbers do these minute scales exist, that Lewenhoek cat- 
euiated there were at least 400,000 on the wings of the 
silk-worm moth. The general figure of the scales is oval 
or wedge-shaped. They are oft^ of the most intensely- 
brilliant colours, some of them glistening with a vivid me- 
tallio splendour, on which, in bright sunlight, the eye is 
altogether unable to rest Th^ consist anatomically of two 
or thiee fine lamelloe, on the surfkoe of which the grannla- 
tions containing the colouring matter are found. The 
body of the very tiniest moth is either clothed with a 
warm robe of these scales or with a mantle of hah*. The 
ioaeot's mouth is greatly modified and formed into a beau- 
tifiil little organ called the proboscis, which b kept close 
to the body of the insect in a convoluted shape when out 
of useu This organ oomdsts of two pieces, and is the in- 
strument by means of which the insect pumps up the sweet 
joioes of the flowers it visits. A curious atid pMuliar pair 
of appendages will be found at each side of tlie chest; con- 
sistbg of two delicate scales somewhat Kke tippets hi ap- 
pearance, and are so called by Messrs Kirby and Spence. 
SnchisanoutlineofUie form of the perfect insect If we 
revert to the dawn of its life, we abm find in the eggs a 
remarkable peculiarity of form. We are so accustomed to 
consider the smoothness and ovoid form, the all-prevalent 
oharaoteristics of an egg, that it is difficult to believe there 
can be eg^ in which these features are greatly modified 
or lost. No other oviparous creatures produce eggs so cur 
riously sculptured as the lepidoptera, including the tribes 
of the butterflies as well as the moths. A good lens will 
reveal the most curious appearances in these eggs. Some- 
tames they are oovned, as it were, with wrinkles, some- 
times grotesquely carved all over, and occasionally they 
exhibit a beautiful appearance of reticulations on their 
sur&ce. Many of them are little note-worthy, as fiir as 
beauty of colour is ooncemed ; but the eggs of one species 
affordastrikingeifoeption to this rule. The^ofarare 
and beautiful moth is at first of a pale greenish yellow, 
then it becomes quite green, then changes to a beautiftil 
rose, and lastly deepens into black. A few are prettily 
•pecked, or baoded m divers oolours. In their depo^on 
the parent moth ft^uently displays all the sedulity and 
eare of a superior being. In particular, the proceedings 
I of the gipsy moth a*e strictly analogous to those of the 
I «kr duok. Thia little creature prepares the softest and 



manner. Slie is provided with a sort of tweeters, shaped 
somewhat like the end of a fire-tongs, at her tail. With 
these she plucks off the downy scales which thickty clothe 
the fainder part of her body. She then forms a little bed 
of the down, and drops a gluten-covered egg into its midst 
The egg becomes ooat^ over with the down, and another 
and another is added to the number until the work is com- 
pleted. Then, as a fhrthw seeurity, she piles a beautiftil 
oovering, somewhat Hke the roof of a houses over them all, 
the conical disposi^n of which enables it effectually to 
cast off ndn, while the non-conductiag properties of the 
down obviate the risk of injury fh>m the severest cold of 
winter. Another onrious nest must often have met the ^e 
in the orchard or hedgerow. It is somewhat in the form 
of a bracelet clasping around a slender twig, and is pos- 
sessed of a most remarkable degree of streI^^ and soH- 
(fity. This is the work of the lackey moth. The num- 
ber of eggs comprising the nests of the moths is very large. 
The silkworm moth produces about 600, the great^^oat 
moth lOeO, and the tiger moth 1600. 

The winter, with its oold and gloom, hurries by ; the 
uncertain smile and tear of spring return and vanish; the 
genial summer at length arrives, to give Ufe to countless 
multitudes of these eggs. The long-dormant mark kindles, 
theegg opens, and out emerges a stately caserpilUur, with the 
sharpest of sharp appetites. It is one of the oddest amuse- 
ments to see these gentlemen walk abroad decked in gU>> 
rious attire. Elongating his soft, annular body to its ex- 
treme limits, he draws iumself up into a loop, and, by a re- 
petition of stretchings and loofHformings, makes, if need 
oe, pretty rapid progress. Others communicate a strange 
senntbn to the beholder, as they seem to flow in animate 
waves along the suHhoe. Others are complete eooentricb* 
ties hi their way, for they may be seen sticking bolt up- 
right fbr hours, as stiff and immoveable as the twigs they 
seem ambitious to emulate ; and to their extraordinary n> 
semblance to the latter they doubtless ought to ascribe 
their personal safety a thousand times amr. Wonder and 
mirth die of repletion in half an hour among the caterpillars; 
pen and ink fail of expression. Take, for example, quaint 
Inak WaHott's description of the caterpillar of the press 
moth. * His lips and mouth are somewhat yellow, his eyes 
black as jet, his forehead purple, his feet and hinder parts 
green, his tsdl two-forked and black, -the whole body stained 
with red spots, which run along its neck and shoulder- 
blade, not unlike the form of 8t Andrew's cross, and a 
white line is drawn down his neek to his taiL' The truly 
Udeons aspect of this spectral being ean scarcely be con- 
ceived, and, KftiDg its liead from the willow-branch, on 
which it delights to rest, it is no stretch of the imagination 
to compare it to a newly-awakened Egyptian mummy. The 
country folk have often been alarmed by it, and it has been 
described in the country newspapers as an unheard-of 
monster, having a head like a lion, jaws Kke a shark, a 
borm like a aoicom, and two tremendous stings in its tall ! 
This caterpillar uses its tail, in a singular manner, like a 
lash, with which it whips away the ietmeumons, its deadly 
enemies. It is also provided with a most curious kind of 
squirt, having a mouth like the rose ef a watering-pot, by 
wnich means it discharges several jets of a painjfkl fluid 
against its enemies. Others belonging to tliis genus are 
like tiny alligators, with biped tails, only caparisoned in 
the most gorgeous manner. The Mtmuropm, or lobster 
caterpillar, is another extraordinary creature, the end of its 
body being recurved and somewhat reserablant to the tail of 
a fish. Others are armed with horns of different kinds and 
difllbring degrees of awfdlnes^ contributing something in- 
defiimbly marvel-exciting to their appearance. The cater- 
pillar of the celebrated emperor modi strongly resembles 
a diminutive cactus, being of a lovely green cok>ur, and all 
bcstudded with tubercles, eadi of which bristles with a 
whori of six hairs, like so many stars. The colours of 
many eaterpillara belon|^ to this fkmily of insects are 
most splendid. The great entomologist, M. Reaumur, says 
that they exhibit examples of every known colour, besides 
an infinite variety of shades which cannot be eUtewhero 
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&r more splendour of ftppearuioe than the imago, or per- 
fect insect, can lay claim to. Many of tbem are magnift- 
oently striped in parti-colours ; some appear as if set with 
many precious stones, others are crossea in ▼arious direc- 
tions with lines and streaks of the loTeliest colours, shad- 
ing imperceptibly into one another. A scarce species of 
^e lappet moth produces a caterpillar which is a gem 
of beauty. It is marked with beautiftil streaks of soft 
blue, contrasting with a brilliant white and rich brown, 
and is infinitely more loTely than the parent or perfect in- 
sect Seme vie in richness with the regal ermine, or are 
liring bits of glittering mosaic work, or are clothed in 
quaint suits of armorial devices, or appear to ha?e stolen 
the cast-off slashed doublets of our anoestry. 

Whiit grave reaaon have we to dwell upon the ^>petite0 
of the caterpillars of the moth fkmily ! It has been stated 
that if no cause existed, by the oyer-ruling wisdom of Di- 
Yine Providence, to destroy them, the caterpillars of one 
species of moth alone would be more than equal to the utter 
destruction of all the vegetation of our kingdom. In the 
memorable year 1782, the caterpillars of the brown-tail 
moth committed tremendous havoc in many parts of Eng- 
land. For some eause, inscrutable wisdom appeared in 
that year to be exercised in punishment, and the coun- 
teracting forces of this pest, in addition to others, seem to 
have been temporarily withdrawn. At the time^ it was 
considered quite a national visitation ; the produce of the 
orchards and gardens was annihilated, and the trees were 
stripped of their leaves. In the churches public prayers 
were offered up with great earnestness for the removal of 
the plague, and fears were entertained of the whole pro- 
duce of the fields being consumed by these fonnidable de- 
stroyers. The poor were set in large numbers to collect 
them ; one shilling was paid by the parish authorities for 
every bushel collected, and they were then publicly burn- 
ed. Some idea may be formed of their amazing numbers 
when it is stated, that for some time as many as eighty 
bushels a-day were collected and burned. The caterpillars 
of the gamma (Y) moth have frequently devastated many 
districts of France. Not only do the catermllars of this fk- 
mily attack vegetation, but, with an ommvorous appetite, 
they feast upon wool, feathers, Airs, and hair. 

The habit itions of the caterpillars are often singular and 
exceedingly ingonious. Very fi-equently the creatures en- 
case themselves in fragments of stone, which they aggluti- 
nate together into little conical edifices like minute night- 
caps in shape. They are hence called the stone-mason 
caterpillars. Others have been beantiftilly described by 
M. Reaumur as cutting out with their shairp mandibles, 
used Bcissors-foshion, little tents out of the substance of a 
leaf, and, when completed, carry their elegant homes on 
their backs, leaving a vacant space in the leaf correspond- 
ing to the size of the piece thus removed. These caterpil- 
lars, with their vegetable homes, may often be found, if 
they are carefully looked for, upon the leaves of the pear, 
elm, hawthorn, and other trees. Our comm<m enemy, the 
clothes moth, displays remarkable ingenuity in the con- 
struction of his warm dwelling. It consists of a somewhat 
cylindrical tube, composed ei^Bmally of wool and silk, but 
lined inside with pure silk. This cosey mantle is often 
parti-coloured, according as the colour of the ikbric in 
which the little destroyer lives. The habits of the leaf- 
rolling caterpillars yield to none in ingenuity or in inte- 
rest Selecting a suitable leai; the caterpillar attaches 
silken cords to its sides, and then hauls it together, until, 
after much patience and no Kttle amooat of toil, the leaf 
rolls round, and the little operative emoys at once a shel- 
ter, a home, and a larder in its intenor. Sometimes the 
same operation is more rapidly accomplished by the in- 
sect wrapping around the leaf a coil of siUl, and thus draw- 
ing it together; but as the growing shoot would burst 
asunder this habitation, it is given as a remarkable ex- 
ample of creative foresight, that the caterpillar gnaws it off^ 
and thus effectually puts a stop to danger in that direction. 
Many caterpillars meulate some varieties of the human 
race, and live in one large common habitation. A colony 
of this kind liaving fixed upon a leai; roll it gradually to- 



gether, and weave for it a beautiftil external canopy of the 
finest silk, and in this pleasant arbour live all the suOBcr 
long. As winter approaches, they set about constmclbf 
a more durable edifice, which they fiibricate out of Ukm 
and silk, and form so ^t the interior is full of labjrriathl 
Tills structure is of sufl&cient solidity to withstand any 
storm. Others live in silken hammocks, and wbeb tfaor 
days of toil are ended, swing in lasy luxui^ ftx>m the apple- 
tree twigs. A beautiful variety of hAbitation is tiie cocooi, 
the fiimiliar and valuable abode of the silk- worm. In sosw 
cases, the cocoons are constructed partly of silk and partly 
ci papier ftiaehc, and are often highly varnished, ne eo- 
coon of the silk-worm is generally formed of a single con- 
tinuous thread wound in a xig-iag direction, ftom whence it 
often happens that a cocoon can be entirely unwound un- 
broken. What vast interests are concerned in the la- 
bours of a humble caterpillar ! For how large a portioB 
of wealth, luxury, comfort, or even existence, is a great 
number of our race indebted to those 

* MiUiona of spinning worms. 
That in their grera shops weave t^ smooai-hair^d aBkl* 

In the year 1840, the average importation of silk into 
Great Britain equalled 4,999,791 lbs., or, in nmnd nni- 
bers, 6,000,000 lbs. An interesting calculation has heen 
made, which shows the enormous number of rilk-wora 
caterpillars which must bury themselves to meet the de> 
mand of our kingdom alone upon their msnufkctore. EasI 
cocoon, on the average, weighs about 8 or 8^ grainy and 
in length will probably oonUin 800 yards of rilk. Now, 
to pr^uce the yearly sum above mentioned, H wOl ha 
found we require about 18,000,000.000 worms, which will 
ccmsume in its production about 96,000,000 lbs, of kavca, 
grown upon about 9,600.000 trees. 

The insect has not yet arrived at matnri^. Tbe cater- 
pQlar form is only a transition stage from a lower to a 
higher point of development With all its glories H is to 
pass away, and the imago condition will sucoeed. To 
escape from the cocoon, its prison-house^ the insect geae- 
rallv loosens tlie texture of its enclosure by soma tolveat 
fluid, for which purpose it is fluently provided with a 
bag which secretes it Sometimes it eroergea by mere (fia- 
ruption, and, in the case of the emperor moth, the coeooa 
is especially contrived so that the insect emerges, as it 
were, out of an inverted mouse-trap, which served to keep 
out all intruders, but offered no resistance to the exit of 
the lawful tenant In the perfect state the moths, takhig 
the generality, can hardly bear a comparison with their 
magnificent relatives, the butterflies. Some of the ttnaest 
have, however, been called by the well-known anftor 
of the * Contemplation de Nature,' * little mImclcB of 
nature,' vying with the humming-birds, and even wMi 
the diamond beetles of the tropics, in tiie splendow of 
their metallic colours. All the London collectors of moths 
have their fovourites, which, for the beauty of their apparel, 
are called by several iSancy titles, such as emperor moths. 
Kentish glory, nonpareil, Richmond beauty, &e. A very 
curiously marked moth is the death'a-head«hawk moth. 
On its back the most unimaginative eye in the world can 
discern a dismal representation of a skull, and eross-lMMBi 
beneath. What adds to the awe inspired by the iaseei ^ 
that when caught it utters a peculiarly touching, plaintive 
cry. In Poland it is called the wandering deatb-lM 
and its appearance is considered to foretell war, pM- 
lence, hunger, death, and everything else that ia dreadfid. 
The gamma moth has the Qreek letter of that nama in- 
scribed on its wing?. Others are clothed in ghostly mhes 
of white. A beautiftil varie^, ft^m its resemblance on the 
wing to a sweet-pea, is called the peas-blossom. Some- 
times the very curious phenomenon, technically known as 
gynandromorphism, takes place in these insecta, and eat 
will be seen which in one half of its body represents a mak 
msect, possessing a wing of that colour, and on the other 
the half of the opposite sex, with a wing of a different hnr. 
The exotic moths are fiar more splendid in lustre than Um 
British, but they are too numerous and too beautHbl lo 
be placed at the tatt^ef an article, it is the peculiarly d 
the moths that the greater number of them are nootnmni hi- 
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sects. Thdr splendid hues, when they exist, are not dis- 
played to the eye of day, but flit about in the dim twilight* 
or are carried unheeded by in the darker shades of night 
It is a remarkable fact that they have their regular hours 
of appearing and disappearing at eventide. 80 mnch is 
this the case that it has been proposed that, after Uie example 
of liinnssus with flowers, a clock of moths might be ar- 
ranged, in which the hours would be designated by the 
appearance of different moths. The Rer. C. 8. Bird sUtes 
that, at his residence in the country, he has sat up until 
three in the morning, and all the time diflereat species of 
moths continued to arrif e and depart with the greatest re- 
gnlari^. 

The collectioa of mofks is made by some qmie a profes- 
sion. It is said that some of the London toUeetors, in order 
to capture a handsome species, will freiqpiently take a female 
of that species in a cage into the woods, and, suspending 
her in the branches, she is soon surrounded by a crowd ^ 
giddy flutterers, who are taken captiTe without a struggle 
to get free. Others are successful by securing them in the 
larva state, and with this riew they search fer larm in 
the woods in the months of April, June, July, and Sep- 
tember. To those who tsel anxious to form a collection of 
theoi, we cannot do a better service than by extracting the 
method pursued by the Rev. C. 8. Bird, communicated to 
the * Entomological Magaxine.' By placing several good 
lamna on a table near an open widow, especially if the 
window looks towards the woods, as the evening draws on, 
crowds of moths will make their appearance, attracted by 
the delusive glare. Some will come tumbling in, playmg 
all sorts of vagaries and kicking up a tremendous noise ; 
others will come like snowflakes, falling with a scarcely 
audible tap on the table. A book and an inverted tumbler 
are the captor's best apparatus. With a little manoeuvring 
the giddy insect is caught In what merciful manner can 
it now be destroyed ? Light a small piece of German tinder, 
and, drawing the edge of the glass a little over that of the 
book, allow the smoke to fill it The poor insect is speedily 
stupified, and lies as if dead. Quickly now, before it has 
time to rerive, kill it, while still insensible, by a pin dipped 
in a strong solution of oxalic acid ; this extinguishes the 
feeble sparic of lifle, and the insect mav be removed to the 
eabin<^ We believe every reader will agree with us tliat 
there is a tender mercy m this method which should re- 
commend it to all to whom it is pain to cause pain, even 
in an insect Mr Doubleday strongly recommends brush- 
ing the branches of a tree with a solution of sugar and 
water, to which the moths are rapidly attracted, and he 
states that many rare and beautiful specimens have been 
thus caught A good collection of moths becomes a very 
pleasing and interesting study ; and we are Justified b 
assuring our readers that if the opportunity for forming it 
presents* they will derive much instructive matter fh>m the 
oooupatiou. 



MELLICENT MAGUIRE. 
Whkbb is the land that can compare with England for 
green hedgerows, and fiury cottoges, and tall, stately trees. 
and verdant uplands, and fertile valleys T Is it thou, poor 
Erin, where even neglected nature sleeps in weedy, ragged 
patches, and ruined cottages paint the solitary landscape? 
or thou, Caledonia, sweetheart of winter, mother of bleak 
hills, and cradle of storms? No, loved lands! you are 
nature's children, as England is, but you have your own 
peculiar features, and hers, although least grand, are 
still most beautiful. 

On one of the most beautifhl evenings that ever smiled 
on England's smiling, summery fkce, and before one of 
the sweetest cottages that ever wore a robe of English 
jessamine and rose-trees, sat two women and a man. The 
son was setting behind the distant green fells, that broke 
the outline of the horizon, and he blushed through his veil 
of clouds, as the eyes of the silent cottagers watch^ his slow 
decline. Sometimes stray sunbeams would steal throush 
heaven's windows, and would dance upon the cottage 



nestle in the bosoms of Uie clumpy Jessamine; and, steal- 
ing to the pale brow of the man, and to the withered 
cheek of the elder woman, and then to the rosy lips and 
soft eyes of the maiden, they would dart away and bury 
themselves again amongst the snowy drapery of the 
clouds of evening. 

* I wonder if the sun shines as brigh^y anywhere as in 
England?' said Mrs Haguire with a smOe, as, breaking 
the silence, she turned to Charles Hensely, and laid her 
hand upon his arm. 

* Or seto as soon ? ' cried the youthfiil, blushing Mellioent» 
whose lips were still warm with the sunbeam's kiss. 

Charles Hensely was young, and his fkce and head were 
beautifhl as Hyperion's. His hair of flossy brown olu»> 
tered round a high, broad forehead, that was as pure and 
polished as ivory. His eyes of intense, wavy blue^ re- 
posed beneath his ample brow, or shone fh>m their deep 
recesses, like stars from the over^sanopied heavens. They 
were soft, as the amethyst burdened with dew, when his 
soul held converse with its Inner world, and bright as the 
dew that spangles the sandals of tiie morning, when he 
looked poetically upon nature. His features were irregu- 
lar, but massive and manly, aad mobile as the strings of 
a harp. They were tale-tellers, who declared their mas- 
ter's feelings as fluently as if he spoke them. Oenhis and 
heart had alternately played with the lineaments of 
Charles Hensely, and they had left, each, an impression 
of beauty and gentieness upon them. Nobody could have 
looked upon him without being struck with him ; and no 
one could have perceived him move along the smooth 
gravel walks without sighing, because that he was lame. 
Charles Hensely shook his head, as if he did not know 
what to answer to the questions of MelUoent and her 
mother, and then with a voice, soft and tremulous as a 
woman's, he repeated the words, * I wonder if the sun 
shines as brightly anywhere as in England?' 

* Charles and mother are into thehr poetics, now,* said 
Mellicent, as she arose from the green, rustic seat on 
which she sat, and, tripping along the lovely flower borders, 
culled some carnations and piccottees, and lopped two 
creepers firom the vine that clustered over the porch of 
the cottage. <I shall crown you king and queen of June,' 
she cried, 'for being so sun-struck and so absent' 

The mother kissed the cheek of the lovely girl, as she 
twined the vine and ruby-bordered flowers round her 
widow's bonnet; and Charles Hensely s%hed for a like 
privileges as she playfully bound his brew with the poetic 
corona. Ah I it was a pleasant thing to look in the fhoe 
of Mellicent M.iguire. Nineteen suns had added to, and ex- 

Cded, the beauties of that lovely countenance, since it 
first smiled in infantile innocence in Ike eyes of her 
mother. Slowly and delieately had the immaculate arti- 
ficer touched the delicate roseate of her cheeks, and the 
deep cerulean of her eyes, and the ruby of her lips, and 
the laughing dimples on her cheeks and chin, until a fkce 
lovely as Hebe's was that which now shone on Charles 
Hensely. And slowly, too, had the unseen finger of God 
modelled, in its process of years, firom the tiny form of an 
in&nt, that lovely, gracefW maiden, whose unstudied atti- 
tudes and liquid motions were beauttfbland light as A riel's. 
Mellicent Maguire was strikingly beantiftU, because she 
did not study to strike. Her simple dresses were lowly 
toned in colour, and of the simplest fiuthion; they were 
exquisitely unpretending, and borrowed aXl Uieir grace 
fW>m the form on which they hung. It was Mellicent's fhoe 
that first attracted notice when you first saw her, and thtsk 
her (kultless form, and then you never thought if she was 
fitshionable. 

Mellicent Maguire was the daughter of a man of letters, 
who, after he had poured the treasures of his fiwoy and 
experience into the public reservoir of knowledge, had 
died. A life insurance, a small annui^ purchased by the 
ten best years of his manhood, and a public subscription, 
had placed his widow and daughter beyond the reach of 
want; and they had left the great metropolis, when the 
mould of Highgate Cemetery closed over his oofBn, and had 
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came to Tisit them save Charles Hensoly, who taaght the 
little achool at Volney OroTe, and who wrote the letters and 
petitions of all who coold not do so themseWes In Volney. 
Mrs Maguire and her daughter did not feel at alt hart, 
that neither the sqoire, nor the parson, nor the doctor's 
wife in her flaming ribbons, nor any of the daughters of 
the Snubb<>e8 and Bubbses, who were striTinff to forget 
that their &thers once sold pork and treacle, aid not <»I1 
upon them. They had companions in their flowers, and 
birds and books; and they had Charles Hensely to lean 
on and sympathise with them, when they spoke of him who 
ha'l left them thus alone, and so they did not feel them- 
selves neglected. And there the three firiends sat on the 
green, ooaint, old garden-seat that had been made of 
twisted Umbf of trees ; and the snn was blushing from be- 
hind the tall, spinated poplars, as it looked at them, for 
Mellicent was decking the brow of Yolney Grove's Homer, 
and he was trembling and blushing as her soft white 
fingers touched his haur and cheeks. 

* See, mother, he quite looks Anacreon with his wreath 
of vine,' cried the innocent girl, as receding a few footsteps 
flrom the youth, in order to observe the effoot of her decora- 
tion, she clapped her hands and langhed, as the innocent 
only can lau^ 

* Olive, only olive or palm fbr Charles,' said Mrs Msr 
guire, playfhlly, * leave the vine and the ivy for wreathes 
to the new come captain at Volney. He loves whM and 
galas, I fimcy ; but Charles is a man of peace.' 

Charles bowed, and smiled; and Mellicent, whose eyes 
sparkled with innocent joy, plucked a few palm leaves 
fh)m a fivourite little tree, and, placing them in the hair 
of her friend, exclaimed, * I crown Charles hero of Volney, i 
and, hark ! the thrush in the poplar-tree hails him ao also.' 

' Mysterious are the sympathies of nature,' said Charles 
Hensely, smiling softly. * I was just thinking of that turd 
which sings so sweetly in that tree, each morning and 
evening, and of the peace that humble hearts can find in 
flowery solitude, when I came up the lane this afternoon. 
Do you know,' be added, as he laid his hand gently on the 
widow's arm, < I believe that we are happier in this little, 
rustic village, than the queen of England is in her great 
palace T We know less of men, less of the world, than your 
busy citixens do, it is true ; but then we know more of na- 
ture, and are more what men should be.' 

*See, Mellicent— see, Mrs Maguire,' he cried, at the 
same time pointing to a pair of white doves, that wheeled 
and gambolled amongst the golden radiance of the evening, 
' for all the wealth and elegance that even great London 
compasses, its poisoned sky and dingy twilight have no 
pictures of love like that See how they float, like purified 
foam, in the glowing ocean of heaven ! See how they fim 
each other with their sparkling wings, as the lingering 
rays of twilight kiss them !' 

The admiring eyes of Uie mother and her child were 
instantly directed towards the lovely birds, when, in a 
moment, one of them fell panting and bleeding at their 
feet, and the report of the murderous musket had scarcely 
died away, when a military officer sprung over the low 
hedge that separated the little garden from the adjacent 
field, and, accompanied by a beautiful spaniel, rushed to- 
wards his prey. He was upon the startled inmates of 
Volney Cottage belbre he perceived them ; and when he 
did, it did not much disturb him, for with the most con- 
summate self-possession, and with an air of high-bred ease, 
he apologised for the unintentional affright which he had 
caused to the ladies, and hoped that he had not much dis- 
turbed the gentleman by his intrusion. 

* I should tie did I not tell you that you have not only di»- 
turbed us but hurt our feelings,' said Charles Hensely, as 
his fine fkce flushed, and his eyes sparkled with aninstino* 
tive repugnance towards the 8elP<M)nfident intruder. * We 
so love our pigeons here, in Volney, that we never shoot 
them.' 

* I am sorry for your sake, sir, that I have destroyed 
the bird,' replied the officer, with a low bow; * perhaps 
the ladies will forgive me, however. 1 did not know tbat 
the gentlemen of Volney were so pigeon-hearted.' 



* It is your profession to destroy,' replied Heoa^^ "4^ 
< I can scarcdy blame you for exox&ing the firsCMli# 
pie of your life and the first lesson of your edueatvttr' 

* I am sorry that I have destroyed your equiudnite ilr/ 
continued the officer in the same subdued tone uf wmRmA 
sarcasm, *aad I am sorry that I have intruded wWft 9f 
presence must be disagreeable; but allow dm^ ^0|||1t 
make all the reparation I can for this unwitting s t i »p»i/ 
and, as he ^>oke, he presented to Mrs Magoire a mm¥ 
beautiful pheasants, bowed with a look of 9arice4 a^ 
ration to Mellicent; and then, whistling off Jiii fNifrlrilk' 
drew as precipitately as he had appeared. 

Captain Bresant, of the Royal Bengal Influitvy, kl I 
come to ^>end a few months with a relatioa in Voia^, ! 
and to repair the innovations which a saaann ki Ua- 
don had made upon his fortune. He was • pav «f the 
world, and, of course, an enemy to its peace and pority. 
He was accomplished, handsome^ high-born, higb-bmiad 
a man of honawr. Indeed, he would not hava aoraptallo 
liave cut the throaty according to the IkshioD, ef ai^j oae 
who had for a hair's-breadth impugne4 his hommr^ Be 
had always paid his bets, although his unpaid laoidrsiB 
might starve. He maintained his bourses and dop at tbt 
expense of tailors and shoemakers ; but the code arbooaar 
allowed that, and so he was an honourable van. Hh 
features were veir handsome ; his hair was yerj dark lad 
glossy ; and stuciy had not only taught him to complfte^ 
regulate the motions of his ih^ but to curl Us Mn ^ 
the most fiisdnating manner. Captain Breaant was m- 
tainly a man of feshion ; had he been only a witles cax- 
comb, however, he could have been tolerated ; but ha m 
as heartless as a fool, with all the determination and eool- 
neas of a philosopher. His pasrions maintained a tten 
supremacy over all his better sentiments, and his wiU tat 
monarch over liis conquering propensities. He was a 
voluptuary bv nature, and education had roidered Um a 
most accomplished one. Captain Bresant had nevet^ dur- 
ing his life, thought of stealing a purse fhim tasj one; 
but he never had hesitated to steal even the basest no- 
mentary gratification, at the expense of twenty agoaM 
souls, and the ruin of peaceful homes. He had begun Jiis 
conventional studies upon the mod^ of RodielbQcanU aad 
Chesterfield, and had pursued them with a too soceesrfkl 
devotion, having only the Epicurean's end in view, aad ea- 
dorsing only the Epicurean s feith. Captun Breeani^ how- 
ever, was gladly admitted to the noblest aaloona. RSeb, 
aristocratic mothers did not fear liim, for aHatooatic 
maidens ware exempted, by the code of honour, from hb 
seductions. He was smiled upon, eulogised, lioiiias^ aad 
courted, because Captain Bresant was the son of a baiaaet 
and the nephew cf a duke. The cottage homea of Bagbad, 
however, are beyond the anceetral ^e, and the ooCllgt 
maidens of England are beneath the proteoiioii of k^ 
honour. Oh, God, that innocence should be e a tce iaed ao 
cheaply — that humble peace, and holy parity, and hoOs^- 
hold hopes, and guileless love, should be reckoned btft the 
sport of conventionally high estate ! Oh, God, tha$ the 
Biarys and Marthas who dwell in the BethanY-IBce lioneB 
of rural England, should be looked upon by the Di«aA rf a 
lordly hall, as flowers that be may pluck asd tina tas 
contumeliously away ! Yet it is so— the boasted thifdfj 
of England looks upon the maidens of lowly life on)j tkai 
it may wither them with its baleftil contagjoiL 

CapUdn Bresant passed Volney Cottage on the morrst, 
and, perceiving Mellicent Maguire and her raotiier ia the 
garden, he entered ]poUtely, made same inqmriea ooaabra- 
hig their health, assisted them, with the most femffiarkiad- 
ness, vet reserved deference, to arrange aome flowcMMti; 
and then, as if suddenly recollecting liinmeli; begged pa^ 
don with a smile, and withdrew. 

There is notMng so grateftil to a woman as l ea p e dfe l 
attention; and nothing so likely to win the co nfld enae of 
an innocent nature, as ft*an]uiesa. The captain aaiae 
again and again to Voln^ Cottage, and avenr time tln^ 
came, he waa more and more attentive to Uedfipeai M 
her mother. He could repeat with fine effisct liie paJiij 
of Moore, and selected scraps^ from Bhaksn^are^ %\&tftm 
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^ Bdtber felt the beauU of the one, nor peroeived the exr 
•etlence of \he other. He talked about his own home in 
Someraett and about the treee» and lawns, and lakea 
^ound it; and he told Mellicent that it was just such a 
nome as she could love and adorn, and tb^ be spoke 
«bout his mother, and sighed. 

. Charles Hensely came to Volney Cottage again and again, 
too ; but, somehow or other, his heart beat less joyously at 
bis Yisits than it was wont to da The same kind welcome 
met bim, the same fHendly interest was manifested in his 
welfjBune, but the humble youth was too sensitiTe and acute 
not to feel and see that he was less the object of attention 
than his specious riyal. Perhaps Mellicent and her mother 
did not know it; but Charles Hensely was really of less 
ooDsideratLon to them than he had finrmerlv been, and 
Can^kin Bresant had rendered him 80» Mn Maguire and 
MelHoent had nearer before particulavly obserred the lame- 
ness of their friend; but the adroit^ insidious, and coi^ 
staaUy npeated pity of the captain had now magnified the 
infinnt^, and the mother and daughter had come to re- 
gard it aa a pitiable weakness in the atrong-soukd Charles 
Hensely. 

* The poor young man migM have been pMsably hand- 
some tar a rustic,' the capt^n would whisp^ in Mellioent's 
ear, ' and might have made a pretty enoi^h ensign.' 

Wbea Mellicent would naively reply that Charles be- 
lieved war to be a sinftil profession, the captain would 
smile, and my thai it was a comfortable belief for spigeon- 
henrjt, and would assuredly solace the vanity of one whose 
infirmities incapacitated him from even walking without 
pain ; and then Mellicent would say, * Poor Charles ! * and 
the captain would smile, Ibr we never express i»ty to a 
rival for those we fondly love. 

When the yellow fields c^ autumn were bare^ and the 
wind oame howling along, scattering the withered leaves 
that he had swept from tlie tall, trembling old poplars, the 
weeds were creeping over the borders of Volney Cottage 
garden; and along the gravel walks where the &ir young 
innooeat Mellioent Maguire but a few months age had 
tripped, the vines hung untrimmed from the broken 
porch. The withered jessamine and rose-trees looked like 
a mourning suit on tiie widowed cottage. The rusty nails 
that supported the wall-trees had lost th^r hold upon the 
crumbling plaster; and th« k>ttg straw of the houae-apar- 
row's nest fluttered finm the e»ve& The window-shutters 
were ckised, and the window-glass was shattered; the 
wicket was locked up, and all was deserted and desolate. 

Mellicent Magnirt left her home one night, aikd next 
dagr Contain Bresant was missed from h^ aooustomed 
walks aboat Volney. The oMevant chandlers* families, and 
thtt doctor's wife, and Squire Turfs household, and even 
the viear's groom, gigglsd when they heasd that the 
widow's only daughter had ek>ped> with the high-botti 
captua; but the guileless poor who were untainted with 
fn^bioQ or envy, mtied the bereft mothei!, and sighed when 
tiiey thought of Charles HeMely. 

Mellisent had left her home voluntarily, but not without 
astruggle. Oh, you who have neves passed the portals of 
pmdienee, judge the poor msiden gently. You who know 
what it is to resist the tenpter's vrales, from the depths of 
your experience call up pity for the fallen. Christians, 
the Bifaistar condemned noty and neither can you. On the 
table of her little room were all her little souvenirs, and 
they were stained and wet with her tears. Her faUier's 
pertrait, a ring which her mother had given her on her 
ogfatesnAh birthday, and * curiously bomtd old Bible, the 
present, of Charles Hensely, lay on her work-table, and a 
letter addressed to him was beside them* She could not 
take these treasures with her, she said, because they were 
nenwrials of daja and things which now she dared not 
k)ok back upon. She tokl Cbarke thai once she felt 
proud of bis attentmns and love-^yes love, she knew that 
he had loved her— and new she saki that her greatest 
grief was that she was not worthy of a love so pure as his. 
She bade him be a son to her mother, and to try to forget 
her; for that her destiny was now fixed, and those of 
Volney Cottage would see and hear of her no more. 



Two months of loneliness and suffering cured the sorrows 
of her mother's poor bleeding heart; for, when August 
came, widow Maguire slept soundly beneath the green turf 
of Volney churdiyard. But to Charles Hensely, years 
brought no surcease of sorrow. His pale face had grown 
paler, his eyes more dovelike, and his smile more sweetly 
pensive, his hair had become silvered, and his whole coun- 
tenance more spiritual ; but the world soon forgot that he 
suffered. Volney Grove had long ceased to be to him the 
fkiryland of his dreams; his eye had sought more in* 
tensely the paradise of the soul, since the spoiler had 
blighted the paradise of his senses ; and his love for human* 
kind had beoome more purified anil heavenly, as it beamed 
through the medium of us suffering love. Charles Hensely 
had no longer a home on earth, he lived with Christ alone 
now; and so when the London City Mission gave him the 
purlieus of Westminster as a field of labour, be gladly ao- 
eepted the call, and left the scenes of his sorrows. 

Down in those dark alleys leading to the Thames, there 
lived a darker world than ever Charl^ Hensely had dreamt 
of in his philosophy^ Misery hung its murky mantle over 
that Aceldama of dark, ruinous houses, that laid their roofh 
together aeross the alleys in gaunt decr^itude^ as if to 
keep one another from fklling down, and to hide firom tbe 
blue eye of heaven-and the searching glance of the sun the 
sin, and shame, and poverty that nuraed up and foistered 
typhus and cholera, till churchyards grew taX upon the 
hnunan <^al whk)h they left in their daintiness, as they 
went on sapping^ without surfeit, the life from haggard 
mothers and iktherless babes. See^ crouching over the 
embers of a soanty fire, that soaroe could warm a cricket, 
sitB a woman and a child. There are moulded clumps 
upon the damp, black walls, like rats in embryo ; the rain- 
drops fiUl with splashy, dreary precision from the broken 
roof; and the wind moans as it enters the cold dark room 
from twenty crevices, and tremblingly rustles the straw — 
the bed — that lies huddled in a corner. A woman sitting 
here— a woman dwelling here 1 Eden was not too beauti- 
ful for her primeval home; the odours and flowers of 
Paradise were not too sweet for her airs and adornment ! 
A woman here, and a child ! Oh, this is too cold, and 
dark, and gloomy for a corpse's tomb I and yet it is, in 
truth, the palace of life, the only home that ever a young 
immertal knew, the garden of a heart, the nursery of a 
aeul. Charles Hensely looked round him, and his bosom 
swelled to bursting ; he looked down upon the hearth, and 
his eyes filled with tears. * Ma,j the love of God and the 
communion of holy spirits be here ! ' said the missionary, 
in a voice dioking with emotion. A scream, wild and 
startlmg as a maniae's, gave back to the Christian's prayer 
a fireniisd amen. 

In a week alter this, a pale, thin woman, with eyes 
that ever seemed to read strange mysteries on the ground 
and had no wish to look on heaven, walked, at morning 
and evening, around the suburbs of Winchester, leading a 
little child by the hand. The simple country people would 
give her respectliil greeting as they passed her on the road, 
for they soon saw that she suffered and then they would 
turn Skod look alter her with a sad interest as she flitted 
along ; but she never lifted up her pale faoe to notice them, 
nor spoke to any one^ however kindly said might be the 
* Good day, madam.' A lame gentleman, whose counte- 
nance seemed beaming with apostolic love, blended with 
exquisite sorrow, had brought the mother and her child to 
Winchester, and, after a fortnight, he had come and taken 
them away again. It was in vain that Charles Hensely, 
as trustee, had treasured up the little fortune of Mrs 
Macguire, in half-anticipation of this dark day. Mellicent 
seemed neither to know him nor feel his delicate attentions. 
The darkness of Westminster's darkest den overclouded 
her soul, and nether the sun nor flchreift of Volney could 
awaken it te light agahL 

On a Summer's evening, beautiftil at that on which Mel- 
Bcent, hefc* mother, and Charles, had sat and watched the 
setting BOA and the flight of the white dotes, Charles 
Hensely, now grown a sadder man, sat beside the speech- 
Iciis Mellicent in her own old room, while her little gml lay 
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eradled on his kneo. ' I hBTe a letter for yon, MeI]ioetit»' 
he said, ana he handed the misslTe to her who was onoe 
the loyer of his hopefiil years, and who now had scarcely 
aught save sighs for him. She took the letter from him 
meohaaioaUy tad opened it, and Uien, slowly rising, she 
went aside for some minutes, wrote and careftilly setded a 
note, and then, taking her littleohild by the hand, wentcalm* 
ly out, as if to take her usual CTening walk. Tbey searched 
the woods and dens of Volney that night for Mellioent 
Blagnire, hut thmr found her not; they dragged the rivers 
and the ponds with creepers, but they found her not; for 
and near the Tillagers sped along the bypaths and high- 
roads, and asked at every wayside tavern, and carman, 
and traveller, if a woman and child had passed them, but 
still they found her not And then suddenly it came into 
Oharles Hensely's head to look upon her writing-table, and 
there he found an open letter and the sealed one she had 
written, directed to himself. The first bore the signature 
of Reginald Bresant ; the other explained alL * I have ao- 
cidentolly heard that you are again at Yolney,' wrote the 
hardened vilhdn, * and I am glad of it Tour child shall 
supply you with enough of tender care for the remainder 
of your life; forget me, for I go to Australia in a week to 
Join my wife.' 

The perspiration burst from every pore on Charles 
Henosly s flioe, and rained down upon his indignant yet 
sorrowfril bosom ; and then he read the last woi^ of his 
own beloved Mellioent, and he burst into tears: — *0h, 
that I had loved Qad as you have done, dearest Oharles,' 
she had written, and then a tear had bloated out the loring 
superlative. * Farewell t my child and I shall sleep this 
night at the bottom of the old draw-well. Bury us beside 
my mother, if yon can. I never knew that Bresant was 
mairied; he often told me that I should be hia wife when 
his mother died, but he abandoned me in London after a 
year of indignity, and left me to be found by you. He has 
given me the last stab to night, and I cannot survive it 
He believed in nothing, and he laughed at my remorse for 
my sins. But you, CluLrles Hensely, can pity me, and yon 
will for Christ's sake, if not for my own. Farewell ! oh, 
I foar for ever, forewell t' 

The mother and her child are sleeping in an obscure 
burial-yard, for the proud kinsman of (^ptain Bresant, 
who was vicar of Volney, refused her sepulture in conse- 
crated ground. And the destroyer, where is he T He walks 
the lordly saloons of England, an honoured and distin- 
guished man. No finger is pointed at him in scorn — ^no 
indignant eye scowls on the miscreant betrayer. Ladies 
hang on his words and praise him for his courtesy, and 
some men see in lum the lineaments of a hero. But wo, wo te 
him I for there is a day shall come when the recording 
an^l shall tear aside the conventional veil, and shall write 
upon his forehead, * The miner of a sacred home!' 

Would yon see Charles Hensely ? Then go down into the 
dark and sin-stained places of London, and you will be- 
hold a meek-eyed man, who weeps and prays amongst tlm 
vilest of the world's sisterhood, whom the world honours 
not, whom the world reftises to know. He has sufered 
such sorrows as the good^ the true, the sensitive, the loving 
only can feel; but Christ-like is the stricken Christian — 
his mission is on earth, his heart draws its inspiratiotts 
from heaven. HIb thinks on Mellioent Maguire, and be 
sighs for the outcast Magdalene. Does Captain Bresant 
ever think of the riotim of his base nature and feshionable 
villaniesT Beader, this is no fiction. 



SHORT ETYMOLOGICAL NOTICES OF THE 
TOPOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND. 

BV ViSDBnTBS; 

Ama leaving Sunderland and advaadng in a southern 
direction, the next town of any note is JBkariUpool or 
HariUypooki for we find it spelt both ways. Bailey de- 
fines it thus, * ftMMi Heatt the ibU of harts, of keort^ Sax. 
a hart, and pooV Here manifestly the word iiU is a mis- 
print for poof, and it ou^t to be the pssl oihtwU, or more 
ftilly, the pool of or acyacent to the ^ haunted by h«trt$^ 



in which case its etymon is ol o < ely syno n ymu — f Vlft^ 
of l{«rtfoftI town and county. Of the two spelBQflBfUl 
raadings of this word we are tnoliHed to givetln pcii^lM b 
to the former, 1st, beoawse it seems to have the ^ttild4 
antiqai^ in its fevour; and, 2d1y and mainlT, beoA^ 4» 
our sense, this term, hke0he9ter4&-9tr€etj dTwukih iMMb 
but lately, is elliptioal, and smacks somewhst wtntpf^ 
a dadi of Norman-Frendi in its composition. The mi 
omitted and required to make up the fbll meanuig ssosi 
to be siir, or upon, and the sense of Hartlepool wiH tha 
be this, Hwrt-upon^k&pool : this commodiotis haven, 
formed by a little hook or scythe of land enoorapsniig 
and sheltering it on all sides save the west, bang s^M 
by way of eminence, * the pooij* as affording a aafe faarboor 
Itnd asylum for ships in storms and contrary winds on tins 
exposed and *meroiiant-nianing' coast In confinoatien of 
the above view, it remains to be stated that there is asnaH 
village in the vicinity, anciently di^net teom but nov 
united to Hartlepool, and which seems to be its parent, ti 
least, so fiu" in name. This village is denonmmtad flirt 
As Hartlepool is so called ftwa Hs exoeHeBt liarbonrtf 
reftige, so to the same droumstance it is indebted for aoj 
importance which it now poesessei. Having no it t et cuiiw 
munication with the iutttioiv itB own trmit is inoouHs^ 
rable, consisting isfaleiy of the fishery and the eat^erf ff 
Hme, which is burned in large quantities at tibs baekeftht 
town. 

Stoektott^upon^Teee, so oogBOuinsled to distii^uUh H 
from other Stoektofu of minor note and iraportnnoe^ is t 
handsome, flourishing town, situated at some diotinos up 
the river Teee, which has no port at its mooCh. It has a 
large manufiMtory of ropes and canvass, it imporlfe gosds 
for the circumjacent country, and exports lead and con, 
which are sent down the river firom the interior. Aloaf 
with its neighbour, DarUngtot^ it has been long noted for 
its manufooture of the table and napkin Unen termed 
diapers and hmchAaeki — both of which terms mean Hnca 
articles in which flowers and figures are i nter w o ven, as 
dama^ implies the same in regard to fine silk stnfi 
wrought b flowers and figures, because these were fai- 
vented at Ikunascut, in Syria— a place, by the way, cele- 
brated above all others in the world for Its fimit and Jlower<' 
gardens, which may have suggested, most probably, the 
idea of making the textile labours of the loom to inritale 
the floral prodwotions of nature. They are called Jhudbs- 
Mofo when the figures are raised on the linen, as amtssa 
who has a emmp or bunoh on Ids back or shouJderi Is 
called Jbapfc/stactod. <6ffoe*fof» means the town of sftdb^ 
firom Sax; Uooem, whioh signifies the trunk at $tem ^ a 
tree, it hawing been probaMy first built of isosd, ertaan 
piles driven into the gn>und, in orderto g«t a i^bMg^m- 
dation. Itis thus that the capital ofSweden Is d ^ ni it tf lil 
Atoe^Oiolm, beoanse being ritnsto on a A»lfti, i.^.iUUfe'M 
land Ivhig along a river or inland sea, and ussatilBMlfy 
flooded by them, it was necessary to drive in pfles oTJIftatf 
preparatory to bidlding. In the case of 8|o«kheMl He 
lake is Maelar. Amsterdam is similarly oonstMottd; ti» 
foundations of the houses being laid upon piles drh«n 1Mb 
the morass. Under the stadtbouse alone, in oidelrfo 
secure sUbility, are no less than 18,669 of UkamtM^' 
That wmgbty edifice, the Royal Institution, at ik^ foot sT 
the Mound, Edinburgh, is similarly founded sipon viei 
rammed into what long was, and stiU is occasioDnfiy ouk^ 
the Hortk Loch, in contradistinction to the Soutk Lixli, 
which has by draining been converted into the pre sentplsa- 
sant promenade oalled the Meadowi, Loek-StmGkme, mrch 
Back of Canongate, is now the only last lingering B M na tt ti 
of this onoe-fomed suburban lake. Woo&nigB, Suiilk; 
Stodcbridge, Haapshire, Yorkshire, Icc, are terms synsqr- 
mous with iSCodbton, inasmuch as they point back to aie» 



mote period, and to a race of men oomparailve|y rude ia 
the arts, when bridges were wont to be built of wood, aid 
not of etons. It is thnr that not nnfr«quett^y tha bare 



•ji, 

liaie 



name of a locality itself indicates thedegrse of 
meat in the arts and dviliBation to wUob tl 
founders bad attained. In the above plasss, 
substantial stone erections have superseded t 
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ffo«iiaitriieiurei»>of AMaii4MtfbMMM Age. Ibe history 
ftf Its briUgB it often Ihe history of s town in epttoms. 
When it is bnt A littK MMPsely-kaown villnge^ the presft- 
rious footing of fte|>piDg-«tones enables the few peasengers 
to pose andrBpfMi dry-ehod. Some pntriotie indiiidaia 
Lhmws •oroea the stepping-stoses a phmlL or two— most 
Vrobebly (he pastor of the parish, to aooommodato the oM 
•nd /rail of his flook in their weekly journey to the hoase 
of prayer. Now these loose planhs flang aerose stepping^ 
stones ooastitoto the first rode elements and idea of a 
bridgs. As the place rises in wealth and importance, and 
the ffoad gets more frequented, a more durable, aad safer, 
and more eommodioassohstitoto of wood is supplied; and 
at last, in a still more auspicious era of the place's history 
and nrospects, the arched and parapetted stone struetura 
proudly spua the valley and connects the opposite banks, 
affording to all and sundry, foot and horse, dro?e and 
vehicle, a safe, easy, and expeditious passage and thorough- 
fore. And this is, in good sooth, the veiy perfection and 
urwhMuid€<Uoi%hridf4, which abridg4$, or makes short, 
and compendious, and ^reot, what was before tedious, and 
round about, and long. We may just remark tfn ootiflml, 
that Qoesn Matilda, nieoe of Sdgar Atheliag, and wife of 
Hcaiy L, in whose person the conflicting fiaaon and Nor- 
man interests were happily reconcikd» was the flrst who 
built stone^u^ehed bridges in JSngland. She boiH two at 
Siratferd in Essex, over the Lea, which town is thence 
called Strm^jfrd-dt^Arcrnkm, orXtf Bow, m contradistino- 
tion to Stmtford-upon*Avon of Shakspearian renown. It 
is said that Matilda narrowly escaped drowning in the Lsa 
upon occasion of a flood from waat of a suflEksient brid|^ 
aad that, aotaated by the truly rofol sentimentB of the 
hapless Phcenician queen, she forthwith remedied the dan- 
gerous defect; ' Uaud igaara mail miseris succnrrere 
disco.' 

In all languages, rude and refined, there are certain 
traditional phraseologies and idiomatic forms of roeech 
aad diction handed down as heir- looms ft^m generation to 
generation, and which, taking their rise in ancient manners 
and customs, still continue to surri? e, long after the usages 
in which they originated have been either superseded as 
useless and cumbersome, or even exploded ft^>m a more 
civilised society as pernicious and degrading. These 
phrases, nevertheless, are still pregnant with meaning; 
thev are still foithfol mirrors of bygone times, and events, 
and races. They both reflect onoeourrent modes of thought 
aad methods of action, and they not unfreqaently serve to 
establish doubtftil ooiOectnre aad validate disputed foots, 
though Arom them, perchance, the incurious aad eorsary 
observer may not elicit the lateaft thought, nor infer the 
imj»lied foot, nor cmyure up deftinot ancestorsi To him 
th^are oft bat <as a sounding brass and a tinkling qm- 
bal,' tickling, it maj be, the ear, but evohiag to hid mind 
no haatotioal act or event, and symbolic of no covert sense, 
^ov this same subiect of anciettt bridgemaking, and the 
nateviala employed in the same, Aimisb a very pertinent 
illnsOration of our remark. For instance, Gesar, in his 

* QaUic War/ thus writes, ' Pontost, qui erat ad Qenevam, 
jnbet rstemdL^ The great commentator, neither here nor 
elsewber^ when describing this bridge over the Rhone, 
tells us directly, and in so many words, that it was built 
of wood; but his pen, trenchant and succinct as his own 
good sword, convors that information in tbe single word 
TMcindi, It would not be a foitMhl translation to say, 

* He orders the bridge at Geneva to be ddmoUihed* — much 
less, 4iUipidcU€d^hwtmae both these terms would convey 
the erroneous idea that the bridge was constructed of HifM. 
In like manner, we bold that the elegant D'Ablancourt, 
who, by tbe way, dedicates his performance to the dauphin, 
aa the living picture (image vivante/ ot Gmsar, has not 
been happy in his rendering of the pat^sAge, which he does 
ttuas, ' Gomme il Ait h Geneve, il fit rtmpr^ U penH* 
Cokmel Martin Bladvn, who dedicates his work to the coi^ 
suaamato Marlborough, is more felicitous and exact His 
iTiO^rda are^ *• Ottsar, being arrived at Geneva, ordered the 
bndae to he cadfoim'—to be cut or hewn down, of course. 



Our classical readers may perhaps bedf^Msed to etnOa 
at our Best Illustration, because for it we are indebted to 
the Gaelic language— a very gvqtfate aad masculine, albeit 
a rude and an uncuhivatad speech. As the dialect of a 
htave, hardy, and patriotic Taee of bmb, it is entitled to all 
respect; while, from ito hoar antiquity siid rare origini^ity, 
it merita the firiendly regard, and will amply repAy the 
study of the philosophic and ccnpaaativelli^fuist. Butto 
eor Celtic iuustratioB. Mvery tourist can apeak to the 
excdlea^ of the moiem roads and hi ife t in the High- 
lands of Scotland^-'the former admirably metelled and 
macadamised, and the latter subatentinlly built of stone; 
so much so that with grateftil alacrity he is ready to chime 
in with the flMsed anachronistic inscription on the Fort- 
Augustus finger-post, and to axclaim^- 

* Hsd TO* leeD tbeet roedt beftm they were madei 
Tou*a lift op joor ejet, sad UeM Xanlnl Wadel' 
Now, despite these military roads and bridges of Marshal 
Wade^ and the more recent pateat improvements of parlia- 
mentaiy commissioaers ; deinite Mm Fort-Augustus finger- 
post and ito BcsotianUiscriptton; aad despite the rapid and 
formidabla iaroads which the English tongue is making oil 
the ever-narrowing dosMin of the Native Brse: still the 
Scottish Gad, whw occasion requires it, quotes, to this 
very day, the followiag pitlgr proverb, in the liwig vena- 
cular speech of Galedooia, all intact and iaiflMCulaie as his 
forbears a thousand vears agooe did : * 'Nuar bhios ndse 
ihaXi, gear droekaidJ For the behoof of the unimtiated, 
we sul^oin a literal translation—-* Whenever I have got over, 
eut dtim ^ bridge.* This proverb evidently pointe back 
to a remote period and to a lawless state of sodety, and had 
ite origin in the hereditary feude and hostile eneQunters of 
turbulent chicA and roving cUuis. It speaks hot too di»> 
tinctly and emphatically of the dread habite of predatory 
warftre^ of the sudden foray, and the precipitate retreat, 
aad the wily stratagems to bafiie pursuit employed by tbe 
laden marauder hieing him home to his fostness on the 
mountain, in the moss, in the island, or on tlie promontory's 
beak. Further comment wiB be superfiuous ; only let the 
learned ChFudan note that ^mt is cognate with €h*. Aserd, to 
cut, from which Lat earinth the kaal of a ship, because it 
emte the water; and let the Irishman of a philologic turn of 
mind note that from droehM is deriwd Drogheda, Anglic^ 
Bridgetatij from ite bridge over the ever-memorable Boyne. 



WINTER SfORTS IN NORTH AMERICA.* 

I>o«ai» tbe whote day we wandered about the woods, 
sonetiaws kililog a few ptarmigan, and occasionally a 
kind of grouse^', which are called by the people of the 
ooaaiiy wood^^aiAridges. While we were sauntering 
slowly along in the afternoon, a rabbit darted across our 
path ; the skipper fired at it without even putting the gun 
to his shoulder, and to his utter astonishment killed it. 
After this we turned to retrsce our steps, thinking that, 
at our game-btgs were pretty nearly roll, we had done 
enough for one day. Our sport was not done, however ; 
we came suddenly upon a large flock of ptermigao, which 
were so tame that Ihey would not fly, but merely ran from 
us a little way at the notte of esch shot. The firing that 

now commenced was quite terrific. C fired till both 

barrels of his gun wese stopped up ; the skipper fired till 
his powder and shot were done ; and I fired till — lekimned 
mgUmgtte I Lest any one should feel surprised at the Isst 
statement, I may ss well explain how this happened. The 
cold had become so intense, and my hands so beoumbed 
with loading, that the thumb at last obstinately refased 
to open the spring of my powder-flask. A partridge was 
sitting impudently before me, so that in the fear of losing 
the shot, I thooght of- trying to open it with my teeth. 
In the execntien of this.plan I put the brass hsodle to mv 
mouth, aad my tongue happening to come in contact with 
it, stock fost thereto, or, in other words, wss frozen to 
it. Upon diseovering this, I instantly pulled the flask 
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•iray, idcI wHli it a piece of ikie aboot the liie of a aix- 
pence. Haring- acmefed this Utile fisaty we onee more 
bent cm atept iMmeirard. 

Duriug our walk the imy had darkened, and the iky hi« 
teotihly beeoine ofenaat. Solitary flakes of snow fell here 
and there areond oa, tmd a lew aananing aoand, aa of dis- 
tant wind, eaaie ■mnutdAiIIj down thm^b the eoa^Mn 
trees, and, eddying reond their tnmks in little gnats, 
geoUy moved their hnsscbes, and died awar in the dis- 
tanoe. With an nneasy glance at these undonbted signs 
of an approaching storm, we hastened towards the fort 
as fast as eur loads permitted os, hot had little hope of 
reaehing it before the first burst of the gale. Nature had 
laid adde her apsrkHng jewek, and was now dressed in 
her simple robe of whhe. Dark leaden elonds rose on the 
northern horiien, and the diaUuit howling of the cold, 
cold wind struck monmftilly on our ears, as it rushed 
fresh and bitterly piercing from the Arotie seas, teariog 
madly over the froien pli^nM, and driring clouda of haU 
and snow before it. whew f how it daahed along, soonr^ 
ing wildly over the gronnd, as if maddened by the slight 
resistance ofihred to it by the swaying boshes, and hurry- 
ing impetuously forward to seek • more worthy object on 
which to spend iu bitter fwry t Whew I how it curled 
around onr limbs, catching up mountains of snow into the 
air, and dashing them into impalpable dost against our 
wretched Cmos. Oh ! H wss bitteily, bitteriy cold. Not- 
withstanding our thick wrappings, we felt as if dothed in 
ganae; while onr feces seemed to collapse and wrinkle up 
as we turned our backs to the wind and hid them in eur 
mittens. One or two flodis of ptarmigan, seared by the 
storm, flew swiftly paat us, and sought refuge in the 



neighbouring fereet. We quickly followed their example, 
and, under the partial shelter of the trees, made the beat 
of our way back to the fort, where we arrived just as it 
was getting dark, and entered the warm precincts ef 
Bachelor's HaU like three animated marble statnos, so 
completely were we coveied from head to foot with snow. 
It waa curious to obearve the change that took place in 
the appearance d our gun-barrels, after we entered the 
warm room. The barrsla, and every bit of metal upon 
them, instantly became white, like ground glass I This 
phenomenon was caused by the moist atmosphere of the 
room being condensed and firosen upon the cold iron. Any 
piece of metal, when broq^ht suddenly out of ftch intense 
cold into a warm room, will in this way become covered 
with a pure white coating of hoar frost. It does not re- 
main long in this state, however, as the warmth of the 
room soon heats the metal, and the ice begins to melt. 
Tbas, in about ten minutes our guns assumed three dif- 
ferent appearances : when we entered the house, they were 
clear, polished, and dry: in five minutes they were whitn 
aa snow ; and in five minutea more, thegr were drippiqg 
wet! 

TAKIXO P0T4.0aK WFtH AM IHDIAM. 

Ere long we filled our bags with ducks, geese, and 

{dover. Towards the afternoon we arrived at a tent be- 
onging to an old Indian called Morris. W^ith this dingy 
gentleman we agreed to dine, and accordingly bent our 
ateps towards his habitation. Here we found the old In- 
dian and his wife squatting down on the floor and wreathed 
in smoke, partly from the wood fire which burned in the 
middle of the tent, and partly from the tobacco-pipes 
atock in their respective mouths. Old Morris wss en- i 
gaged in preparing a kettle of pei^soop, io which were ! 
b<Mled several plover, and a large white owl, while his wife • 
wss engaged in ornamenting a pair of mocassins with d^ed 
quills. On our entrance, the old man removed his pipe, 
and cast an inquiring glance into the soup- kettle ; this 
apparently gave him immense satisfaction, as he turned 
to us with a smiling countenance» and remarked (for he 
could speak capital English, having spent the most of his 
life near York Factory) that * duck plenty, but he too 
hold to shoot much; obliged to Jbeat howV This we 
agreed was uncommonly hard, and after presenting him 
with several ducks and a goose, proposed an inspection of 
the contents of the kettle, which being agreed to, we de- 



metished nearly half of tiieseap^ and left Idm aiaife 
wife to <^eat' the < howl/ After restiag an hevwift 
tUs hospitable fellow, we departed to prsparereor encaasp- 
ment ere it became dark, aa we Intended passiqg the 
night aoBong the swaaspa, under our canoe. Meartheteai 
wepassedafoz-trapsetoa thetopofapole^ aDd,ottm- 
qoiring, found that this was the manhlne m wUeh eU 
Morris eaiwfat hia ' ikowla.' The while ewl ia a very Imge 
aad beantiiul bird, aometimes nearly as laige aa a awan. 
I shot one which measured &t€ feet three inches acnm 
the wings when expanded. They are in the habit of 
alighting upon the topa of blighted trees, and polea of any 
kind, which happen to stand conspicuously apart feeai 
the forest trees, for the purpose, probably, of watchiqg 
for mice and little birda, on which they prey. Taking ad- 
vantage of this habit, the Indian plaata hta trap en ths 
top of a bare tree, so that when the owl alights, it is 
generally caught by the lci^ 



THE TWO ANOSLa 

iMRASaa nsMtSB sbbkh ov wmwmem , 

DHOitt naM the ■tarry bortuiuMniber'AMiivrisspei. 



Two rOioittpMti-enieel IHradi (iMT aft, U reabMabo*^ 
Dow ftteDMOp add saotlMff tie ta moM of holy l0f^-~ 
T^igetiMit. *mkl thosa slonb-iiiiff woddi, tbfllr btts^Aaafkt « 

hsdiDSdfl^ 
▲ad on Orion's gtttt'iteff sons tboiriUfkl a nomeat stayed. 
■ftVi, pwahMMs aMnraflOi; 10 soft the hesMfr 



That bover'd o*ar hit nrial form, and lit hia yomtfaftd flMe; 
A cberab be of tbat bright band who, in the ooorts above, 
Stand Dozt the throne, and are moat bleaa'd, to their whola heart 

if lore. 
High on his fellow's lofty brow lat deeper, sterner thoa«^t. 
For he had tasted that ML stream with boondkas knowWce 

fraught 
Care may not dwell on anjcel^s brow, yet waa aldn to oare 
The thought that made that seraph's fhoe so awfhl, yet so Mr. 
* Brother,' the gende spirit said, ' what la that beantcoos tfar 
That sheds so soft, so pure a light upon oa flmn «£tr? 
Oh, tell me how life's bllasftd oonrae flows oo hi sonshiM fkcnf 
Whs* Cbrms of beamy dothe the BOB, or horw tn die air? 
Oh, teO me how Ms cMUIren Ie««e~eoea son! to seal entwteat 
Does brottar diiig to hMOier's heart, SB I do cUog ta tMsar 
What tilbate do Its teppy loas to Heaveo's high attar brtaie? 
Kow ahowHiey ftiitK ia thai te weiM, the glortea or oar KhigT 
Attd when the morritag^ rsdiaat ssaa hymns to leha va h wlaa. 
Biotlmr, what aates Aroai that pals atar swell In Hn aoDg effnisKr 
The lefty seriVh by his eMe had thoaghtfol stteaee kept, 
Now, tanilag to his bright oooBpess "Us Kavtfa,* te lold, Md «!>(> 



WORKING MEN'S ESSAT8 ON THE SABBATfl. 
In the spring of 1848, Mr Henderson, of Park, Glasgov, 
offered, by pubUc adyertiaement, the sum of £50 sterling, 
to be divided into three prises of £25, £15, and £10. fcr 
the best essays upon the temporal adfantages of the Ssl>» 
bftth, to be written by working men. The a d yertssemeat 
not only created a sensation amongst those invited to oouh 
pete, but amongst those cou-ventionallj of higher statioo, 
and, from donations by wealthy indiyiduals, Prince Albert 
amongst others, the prixev were multiplied to serentj' 
thre^^se? enty being cf £5 each. One thoui«and and fiirty- 
five working men, at this app«d, came forward to say tbcir 
say in deCenoe of the inviolabiHty of the day of rest; aad 
the friends who dereloped this vast testimony of the abffity, 
morality, and piety of Britain's working men, comddered 
the adjudication Gl the prises too good an opportomty fir 
in ftt«p£ a popular demonstration in fiiYour of Sabbath ob- 
serranoe to allow it to pass unimprored. On Wednesd^ 
morning, 27th of December, IbIS, the competitors and 
their friends, who could conTeniently leave their honsi^ 
assembled in the Freen^fi^^i^^all. Great King Street 
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Umdom, ^ break&8l» whefto* th^ acOMmtd to Atil«r 
HaH, wiiere the prises were distribcilecL 

The result of Mr Hendersoii's appeikl ta the worU&g 
e^ftBses has created not a litUe weader, and a great deil ef 
honest and hearty pleasure. In the last eeatiaMKt ire 
shall yield to none of our applauding eoatemporariee ; bat 
to us Ihere is no surprise in either t^ number or dtaraoter 
d tiie essays. Of the general intelligenee and true piety 
of the bona fde working men of Great Britain we h««e 
been long salisfied. The idle only are Tieioas. It is only 
in idleness Uait vice has growth. We do not snheoribe to 
the motto of the head prisema&'s essay, that labour is a 
curse. We belioTe it to be a blessing allowed to man by 
a just, yet paternal God, in order to pretenre hunHoily 
from tint ourse of sterility wUoh man's siafid disobedi- 
ence drew down upon the teeming primeval earth. La- 



bour — ^which word we take to be the symbol of ymKhtoftite 
power — ^is not a curse, but the greatsot of all tsmpeval 
blesangs, when its operatiens are regulated, by Ciiristiaa 



love; for, whetho* physical or mental* it then becomes 
holy and humane in all it« aetrrities. One thousand and 
forty-five essayists amongst the working classes upon one 
Buljeot of Chritftian ethics alone ! The idea is a sublime 
one; but we will venture to say, that, great as the number 
is, it is but a tithe of those who could cBseuss the subject 
in all its bearings, and in a more than mediocre styles 
We look upon these essays as double tsstimonieo to the 
truth. They testify the appreeiatioa of the Ubouring 
classes of ilmt day, so calm, ao holy, so bright, which God 
has excised from the invasion of Maiamon, and given as a 
pillow to the soul of man ; and we regard them also as 
testimonies in fovour of that general moral and intelleotnal 
character of the working claraes, which unscrupulous par- 
tisans, for their own purposes, have too frequently denied 
them to possess. We know of no temporal institution so 
worthy of the homage and watt^al Jealousy of the work- 
ing classes as the Sabbath; and there is none that the 
rich should be more careful of preserving inviolate. We 
esteem the people as the eqpedal guan^ans of the holy 
sabbatical character; and we ask finun the rich a recogni- 
tion of its universal obligation. We hope never to M»ar 
the dolorous clack of the shuttle nor the destroying blow 
of the hammer upon that day whioh was appointed for the 
eonsewation of rest and worship; and we shall r^doe 
when the man-servant and maid-servant* and the cattle of 
profesnng Christians, cease to distwrb those pioas rsOeo- 
tions which are on Sabbath called «p ia the house of 
prayer. The union of the peers and tho peasants, the 
princes and artisans, of our land, upon the platform of this 
question, is to us an espedal fixture of promise. It shows 
that this spirit of universal obligation is befaig understood 
m refaition to the Sabbath, and that men riiaH not dalm 
exemption f)rom its requirements beoauseof worldly station. 

The production of these prise essays is an era in the 
history of Hterature ; and in relation to their literary cha- 
r%KUsi we subjoin the snocfaiet but comprehensive report of 
the cammittee appointed to adjudicate the prises : 

*L In reference to the Thbglogioal Qtmnox invelved 
Vk the- subject proposed, the Bible is invariably the text 
book. Many trace the authority d the Sabbath to the 
Divine appointment at the creation of man. By others, 
the law given by Mooes is regarded as the great charter 
of the Si^bath; including in the word < Remember,' the 
previously announced obligation. The authority of God 
M Creator is uniformly acknowledged as suflficient to en* 
force obedience to this law, while the wisdom and goodness 
of the instittttion is also argued. The day is viewed as a 
periodical relief ih>m the curse resulting from Adam's dis- 
obedience; as a preservative and solace of the mental and 
bodily energies required by their very constitution ; and 
as a type, through all generations, of the eternal rest which 
vemains hereafter. It ia refreshing to the mind to hai>e the 
subject brought into such a variety of scriptural poipts of 
view. Very frequent allusions are made to the great 
doctrines of the divine salvation ; and, with but few exoep- 
tioQ% the writers seem to be men of enlightened and die- 
oided evangelical views of Christian truth. 



it. The MoBAL Smamrao which find expression in the 
ars in ahnost every eaec^ of a high order, as they 
•re of scriptnral authority. The numerous advantages of 
the Sdhbath in the proBiotio» of private and public virtue^ 
ace prominently exhibitod. Many.orimes are ttaoed to the 
violation of the Sabbath* an their common and prolific 
searee. The prsvalenie of ialemperanee and soeialiet iia- 
fidelity, especially smong Iho youth of the oountry, are dia- 
tinctlyshowik to issue lavgely from this 4NMise, Gharactem 
and soeaoD of deep interest are often deserihed with fiprea* 
effsct* all i^Bg evidsnoe of the high moral sentimonts 
witis which the writers of tho Sabbath essays are imbued. 

*8. There are abo proofe of a oonsidenihle amount of 
Sommtio KiiawifeDQn s catt e red throogjh these produc- 
tions. Illustrations drawn firom the structure of the earth, 
4ho arrangement of the solar syntem* tho array of fixed 
•latfn* Ae fiw sis which are ever at w<^ throughout the 
material unirerse^ shdw that astroaomy, with the auxiliary 
seieneea* has been so sUidied as to enlaiige and discipline 
the laSaA, The organisatioD^ Ibnctiona^ and neoessitiee of 
the human frames are described with much snrgical aoe4- 
racy. The whole range of physical scienoe is laid under 
tribak% in order to show tho caoabilities of the body, and 
its susceptibility to the aeliQCi of MOnrtonB^tnflueoeea. And 
the end of the whole matter i% a complete demonstration 
of tho wisdom and goodnoM of God in mahu^ the Sabbath 
for man. 

*4. It will not excite surprise that FounoaibVinws ave 
•(wietimw strongly expressed by the writers of these papera. 
It is, however, only nght to state that the funOamental 
prinoiplea of the British oonstatntion find an approving 
testimony at their hands} their chief regret b«iiig either 
the nhwillingnesa of tho Isgislatnre or the incapaoiiy of 
the govmnment to roHovetheoppressioB too oftett suffered 
by the hoaeot industrious Working ma^ Tlie tendency of 
ml nations to oonfiision and ruin, among whom the Sabbath 
it deseoratei by popnhMr custom or le^il prevision* is 
polited out with great fiiroe; and numerows examples of 
tlie displeasure of God agsinat the people who have as 
ofiiBnded are adduced. 

*6. There is scarcely an essay in which the importance 
of the Sabbath in reference to the due Eduoatiom of the 
oommimity does not form a prominent feature. In the 
mi^ofity of cases, it is held that the ooonpation of tho 
Sabbath would foil of one of its prime purposes were this 
thrown cot of view. Attendance upon the ordinances of 
God's house is strongly urged ; but the chief stress is hml 
upon tl» Sabbath tra^ng of the young, both in the do- 
mestic drde and the Scmday-eehooL Instmetive anec- 
dotes, many of them rebting to personal axperienoes of 
the benefit of Sunday-school instruction* are interwoven 
with the essays, which cannot foil to interest and encou- 
rage the devoted banA who an consecnNod to tha*« impor- 
tant work. 

* Iv auHAAA, there is a oemprehensive^ warsKhearted 
CHABnr pervading all the essays. The writers almost 
invariably eoipress a lively sympathy with thoss whom they 
suppose to be ia a worse condition than themeoHes. They 
pray that all may have * pood maUtin^ inelead of denouno* 
ing the unjust and oppressive. The fiMJtory worker pleads 
fi>r the miner, the miner ekxpientlv commiserates the agri- 
eulfenral labourer; while ell join u earnest remonstrance 
on beiialf of thoee whose necessity, but not whcoe will, con- 
sents to the bidding of mannfocturers and railway directors 
to TioUite the Sabbath. The robbery of the Sabbath rest 
thus perpetrated against thousands of their felbws is 
foithftilly exposed and earnestly deprecated.' 

From these general reflectioas we turn to the first prise 
essay — * Heaven's Antidote to the Curse of Labour,' by 
J. A. Quinton, Ipswich, which was printed, and distributed 
at the Exeter Hall meeting. Mr Quinton is a journeyman 
typographer* and his essay, considered as the production 
<:A one unaccustomed to practical composition, is highly 
creditable to him. * We can do nothing uolees we are pre- 
pared for it,' says one of our modem pUloe^^hers^ aad a 
perusal of Mr Qointon's essay would strengthen conviction 
IB the truth of thSe apophthegm. It it full of thought, fine 
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sentunentB, poetical ftllosions, and epithets; but there are 
numerous logical mistakes in it, iod it is redondaatlj 
cloying in style. All the freshness and vigour of the luzn- 
riant wilderness is to be seen, without the regularity and 
harmony of cultiration. There is evidence of a powerful 
memory, extensite desultory reading, of earnestness of 
heart, and of a copious flow of language in this- essay ; 
and at the same time it bears internal marks of being the 
production of a non-habitual writer. A critic could find 
yery much in it to condemn, but to us it appears, on the 
whole, to be a most commendable and respectable per- 
ibrmance. The errors of the essay are merely airtistic ; 
there is nothing essentially wrong that we can obeerre in 
either the sentiments or arguments adduced by this sturdy 
defender of the * poor man's blessed day.' 

A working man's essay may be a rarity to the gentle- 
men generally who oflldated at the distribution of tiie 
prises at Bxeter Hall, on the 27th of December, but when 
we r^ect that the greatest linguist of the age, the most 
talented writers on ethics and political economy, and tiie 
most powerful of BngUsh orators, were, a short time ago, 
manually, working men, we are only surprised that Uie 
estate of labour Ims as yet attained so littie actual con- 
sideration and prominence in hi^ places. 

We will not attempt to giro a qmopsis of Mr Quinton's 
essay, as it d e s e rves a ftill perusal from every one who is 
either interested in the great moral movements of the age, 
or in the eharaeter of the working classes. The following 
extract is perhaps one of the finest and least tkvify of the 
many passages In Mr Qufaiton's pamphlet :— 

* He errs guiltily, who regards the mechanic simply as a 
curious piece of mechanism, consisting of brains, and bones, 
and muM^ and nerves, endowed with extraordinary 
capabilities of labour, and who treats him precisely as he 
would any other piece of machinery, casting him off when 
no longer servieeable. Man is a being of mysterious com- 
plexity; and he who, in subjugating his powers to menial 
tasks, overlooks or blinks t^is fiiot, commits a sacrilege 
upon his nature. Whilst Uiere is nothing too low or 
grovelling fof him to stoop to, there is at the same time 
nothing too high to be unattainable by his ambition. While 
his feet tread the ground, his brow ftt>nts the sky. While 
his hands turn the sod, tug at the oar, or ply the loom, his 
soul, in its ^iritnal outgoings, may be roaming among the 
stars. The extremes of majesty and meanness thus meet 
in his nature. His perishing body establishes his affinity 
with the dust ; whilst his indestructible spirit links him 
with the heavens. His limbs fhmish him ¥rith instruments 
fitted for labour ; but his intellect qualifies him for thought 
The meanest serf; whose figure is bowed earthwards by 
the hardships of his lot, is invested with an immortal mirD : 
— all unhewn, and shapeless, and beautiless, it may be ; 
but still Iving there, embedded in the deep mines of his 
nature — dungeoned in darkness, peradventnre; but still 
alive^ looking bopefrilly through its bars, and struggling 
to be flree— void and unikshioned now; but with capacities 
for treasuring up a vast Aind of ideas — poor and talentless 
in its present state ; but nevertheless a mint that may here- 
after com and give currency to its intellectual opulence — 
barren and binbless now; but containing in its womb the 
dormant rudiments of noble purposes, startling discoveries, 
beneficent deeds, or mighty revolutions. Ae annals of 
politics, the chronicles of science, and the archives of religion, 
bear witness to the bounttAil upspringings of great and 
good men, from these unenclosed wastes of humanity. 
Science can boast of its Kepler, its Ferguson, its Watt, its 
Newton, and its Stephenson; and literature can point, 
amidst innumerable others, to the names of Erasmus, Shak- 
speare, and Bums— all these having sprung from the loins 
of labour. Philanthropy has called many from the forge 
and from the anvil to the more blessed work of fVising 
hostile hearts, and welding human sympathies. Religion, 
too, has ever selected her bravest and holiest champions 
from among the * common people.' In primitive times, she 
found her John, and James, and Peter following the occu- 
pation of fishermen, on the banks of the Galilean lake, and 
taking them from thenoe, made them the aposties of her 



stfoUme revelations ; and in this late age of mIssioBB, she 
has drawn her most illustrious Christian heroes — ^ber 
Martin, her Brainerd, her Carey, her ^lliama, her ^pibb» 
and her Moffat — ^from similar spheres of social ol»ciirilj, 
and sent them forth to humanise, regenerate, and ndeeni 
manldnd. Such being the inherent grandeur ofma^ <^ 
when found in the rudest condition, and fulffning the 
htmiblest frmctions, we may reasonably suppose th^ the 
Sabbath, being made expressly /or man, whilst it minis- 
tered refreshment to his corporeal frame, would not over- 
I look the higher necessities of his compound nature. Hot 
are we disappointed in these expectations. The Sabbath 
has a twofold fimction to perform, ft comes to give rest 
to matter, and liberty to mind. Whilst it sooiheB the 
senses, it unleashes the spirit ft>om its tether. It withdraws 
the hands ftx>m gold-gatbering, that it may feed and feast 
the intellect with'^knowledge. It disinters the soul from 
the rubbish of earthlv cares, and plumes it for higher con- 
verse and loftier stucues. It ikvours inaction only so hr, 
as it shall contribute to the advancement of inteUlgeooe. 
Thus the Sabbath as clearly indicates that the workiiM 
man has a xind, demanding to be exercised ^d enricb«C 
as that he has a body sighing in its weariness for the sweet 
indulgences of rest And bow beautifully is it adapted to 
the former, as well ad to the latter, of thM ends I R sop- 
plies the great desideratom of the artidan and bnsbandman s 
plodding existence— leisure for profitable reading, and men- 
tal and moral culture. Its ben^ influences are eminently 
calculated to warm into life, and nurse into maturity, many 
of the finer attributes of mankind.' 

It will be seen, by the critical reader, that very hnappo- 
flUe language is firequently used by the essayist, such as 
the * Sabbath has a twofold fhnotion to perform ; * but yet» 
struggling through the misty qrmbels, the light of vigorous 
thought is to be seen. 

We should wish the essays of the one thousand and 
forty-five working men, however, to be r^arded in thdr 
true light — not as intellectual or literary bulwarks in de- 
fence of the Sabbath institotion, for incoptestably abler 
essays than any that Mr Quinton or his co-comperitors 
could produce are long ago extant, but as a noble moral 
demonstration in flivour cf that day which shines Hke a 
hebdomadal ndllenium amidst the turmoil of worldly mind- 
edness. Qod grant that the working classes may ever see 
it to be their duty to rally in their tens of thousands round 
the Bdea of the &bbath ; and that they may become more 
and more able to build a legal, moral, and s|Hritual wall 
of defence sround its utmost border^ ! 



POETRY. 

Thouoh often handled, this is a sulject which can iMtfr 
be exhausted nor become stale. Varied as tii^ theutod- 
fold manifestations of outward nature, and diverafied 'M 
the diflerent minds by which that nature is viewed, jMetry 
can never be other than fiiU of innumerable shows <^ mk 
and unfiiding beauty, and possessed of myriads of ^«ins 
still undiscovered to the human eye. It may, however, be 
defined a product of the human mind — a 0&BAT1611, the es- 
sence of which is passion, and a deep, intuitive^ though it 
may be on the part of the poet almost unoonsdous, iin||jbt 
into that artflil and mysterious analog that exists betw e e a 
the physical and moral worlds, and wbidi the poet renders 
apparent by constituting things belonging to the outward 
and material world the natural types and emblems of in- 
ward gifts and emotions, and also by ascribing lifh, fbeBn^ 
and sentiment to everything interesting in the aspect of ex- 
ternal nature; or, concisely to make things spiritual ob- 
jective to the senses by means of material imagery, and to 
infuse, by a kind of creative will. Into things material an 
indiridual animating spirit— that to poetry. 

It is in the mind of man that poetry is bom and nourish- 
ed ; fh>m the mind it inhales its immortal vigour, and in 
the secret recesses of the soul it plumes its wings'andjn^ 

?iireB its pinions for its glorious and heavenward fo^t 
hough differing, of course, infinitely in degree^ poeT^ — *" 
the highest kind may be said to be a ereatiofi in th6 
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B %Tiat tiie ao( of tlie Almighty, in calUag tfau worl4 iato 
5, 18 said to be so. In rn^iiig this compariMm, Imw- 
n^ we most «ot be looked upon aa having ao j wish either 
t we ooe hand to degrade the works (^ God, or on the 
^ber undHly to exalt the offspring of the poetic loind. We 
i^lt kaow, and are sot at all inclined to forget» that the 
me 18 tke work of a created, the other of an uncreated 

Snj — that the one results from a finite, the other from an 
iaite will — that the one is the product of a fiillible, the 
(^er of an infallible aaderstanding — and that the one pro- 
peods from a human, and the other from a divine intellect; 
idU th^ are the same in kind, inasmuch as neither had 
any real positive existence undl called into being by the 
creative act of a creative will. It is thus that the poet, in- 
vesting what is purely spiritual with a material form, 
' gives to airy nothings a local habitation and a ftanie,' to 
do whiok is to produce pvetry of the highest order, because 
it is the product of a genius immediatdy creadTe. 

But poetry is also mediately, as well as in the above 
sense immediately, a oreation. The poet not only gives to 
* ury nothings a local habitation and a name^' but he also 
looks abroad over, the Manifold beauties of nature, and se- 
lectin|( therefrom what suits his fancy or will, infuses into 
material snbstanoet an animating individual souL As the 
son uid rain do not i^roduce but merely cause to deveU>p 
the rich and beauteotts flowers which he hid in the little 
seeds committed te earth's fostering care, so the poet, with 
an eye for all that is lovely, and with a feeling sympathetk 
with eyerything, both animate and inanimate, in nature — 
teaching, as with the wand of a magician, all outward 
tbbgs— causes them to arise as it were into a new state of 
being, and to reveal to bmu the hidden secret of their exist- 
ence, their truth, their beauty, or their power. It is thus, 
by the mediately creative foculty of the poet, that an addi- 
tional interest is thrown around trees, and shrubs, and 
flowers — mountoias, with their snow-crowned summits and 
verdant snnny slopes — ocean, with its restless waves or 
placid surface— the clouds, with their varied and fimtastlc 
forms, floating in the sat like the banners of a tempest, re- 
ceiving from the setting sun a purple splendour as they 
gather over him likecenquerors, or flying in white specks 
through the asure infinite, like angels commissioned firom 
on high — and even around the far distant stars, as they look 
down in calm, still graceftilness upon this lower worki» 
like sentinels placed there by the Almighty to watch duiv 
ing the darkness over the mevements of men. l\y being 
thus brought into loving contact, and made to sympathise 
with the external world, we are also taught, that although 
possessors of a mind somewhat similar in its highest mani- 
festations to that of Qod, we nevertheless bear about with 
us a body of sin and death closely allied tb the dust of 
«frth. 

Poetry, then, as stated in the general part of our d^ni^ 
tion, is a oreation both mediate\y and immediately ; and 
this consideration it is that explains the ineaning of an ex- 
pvcsfdoa which we remember having met with somewhere^ 
that poets are the prophets of their age, sent to teach it a 
higher doctrine, a purer truth. Poetry enlighteiis man- 
kiud by giving them to understand truths of wliich they 
were formerly ignorant, or which they were unwilling to 
remember; and flowing from the minds of men of large 
hearts and all-embracing sympathies, we contiuually find 
thnt in all standard poetry there is, either in a greater or 
1^ degree, a straining towards and grasping at the infi- 
nite and etemaL Qloriously, indeed, and beautifully does 
the poetic soul, like the pillar of fire which preceded the 
Israelites in their wi Ideroess journey, shine forth i n advance 
of its age, pointing the weary way-worn sons of earth, who 
&re groaning and sweating under the fardels of a laborious 
life, to a nobler and more exalted state of things. 
* It raoaiiU fh>m lowlv earth to beavett, 
And come* f^m bea^u agaitt,^ 
bHogiog with it, to strew on the path of life's pilgrimage, 
frenh garlands from the celestial fields, wreaths from &e 
Vunranthiae bowers which overshadow the throne of the 
Eiicmal 
But poetry is a creation, the essence of which is passion. 



Of all poetry passion is ^he marrow, the life, the soul ; and 
why 7 Simply because 1^ its means aloue are our sympa- 
thies awakened, and our minds laid opeti to the deepest 
and most lasting impressions; and because by it the active 
fkculty of the poet must be influenced before these impres- 
sions can be conveyed, «r those sympathies awakened. Si 
vis meJUre is indeed the grand secret of the poet's art— 
the secret of that command which he exercises over the 
thoughts and feelings of men. Whal is it that constitutes 
the charm, the chain by which all hearts are fitsdnated, 
bound to the love and admiration of poetry ? Is it not the 
displivy of that passion which ever and anon soothes and 
inflames the heart, which now pours itself forth in gentle 
strains, then in deep earnestness and overwhelming ardour 4 
now provoking us to smile, and now rousing us to indigna- 
tion or melting ns te tears? Besides, is it not very gene- 
rally allowed that without lovs there can be no stich thing 
as poetry ? It lives and moves in sympathetic feeling ; for 
it all nature, animate and inanimate, has charms { aud, 
like the ring of Saturn, it holds a world in its embrace. 
* A poet,' says Carlyle, * without love, is a physical and 
metaphysical impossibility.' We remember, some time ago» 
of seeing an extract going the round of the newspapers^ 
firom Leigh Hunt's work, 'Imagination and Fancy,' in 
which poetry was defined to be a passion tor truth, boanty, 
and power. Next to the general definition that pwtry is 
a creation, this is perhaps as good a one as may be had, 
although it is nothing more than was told us by Baeon and 
Milton, two hundred years ago, when the one said that 
poetry was * simple, sensuous, passionate,' and the other 
that it ' submitted the shows of things to the desires of the 
mind. Nevertheless, we shall accept of Leigh Hunt's de- 
finition as a text from which to illustrate this part cf our 
subject 

Poetry, then, is a 'passion for truth,' or, as Milton has 
it, * it is simple.' Truth is ever so, and the greater the 
simpler. It is only fiilsehood that requires the assistance 
of meretricious ornament ; truth loves to glitter in no lustre 
save its own. Poetry, however, though a passion for truth, 
does not always deal in absolnte, demonstrable, prosaic 
Ihot, but in something higher and more exalted by far. 
True^ the truth of poetry may not be such as science has 
defined or philosophy proved ; but it is such as our feelings 
determine and our sympathies acknowledge. It passes by 
things in their outward semblance, and views them in their 
iuward principles, and through their secret relationships; 
and thus addressing itself to the higher faculties of the 
mind, enundatee propositions not perhaps justifiable by 
the rules of logic to the prosaic understanding, but wbicb> 
being felt by us to be based upon the eternal verities of our 
own spiritual nature, have tiieir Ibimdation in a kind of 
truth, fiur above, though not contrary to, that for which 
science has declared. In this perhaps may be found the 
reason of the stetement, that * poetry b the art of stating 
our thoughte by fiction.' Were this, however, the case, the 
feUe and exaggerated would be the only poetic, the true 
and the truthful the onW prosaic The positioo, ho^vever, 
b wholly untenable^ and the statement altogether without 
foundation. The region of fable is only rendered mure «t^ 
tractive by being dad with the verdure of poetry ; anU 
when poetrv uses fable^ which it sometimes may, it is 
merely to give consistence and form to its own manifold 
marrelieus creations. Fiction, then, is not poetry ; indeed^ 
were it s >, a vast number of poetical compositions, cun- 
taining many wholesome truth:i and lifelike portraiturers 
behoves to be excluded from tlie category. The truthful 
descriptions and vivid representatiooii of ilomer; the ele- 
vated patriotism and glowing pa.<«sion of Bums; ihe devo- 
tional feeling and enlightened morality of Montguimry; 
the nature's truth, tht accurately-mirrored wortd-ren.iiies 
of Shakspeare, if nothing is poeti&il hut fiction, must nl 
necessity descend from their Cereal elevation, and from 
heiioefurth be content to associate with the humbier prosaic 
herd. Let us not, howevt-r, be misunderstood. Puetiy, 
alihougb not necessarily fiction, dues not, a^ ha^^ aaeaiiy 
been said, at all ume> deai iu literal, ab.ooiute, and uiaihe- 
matically demon^trable fictM. On iJie courrury, iicreata- 
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for itself ft world of its own, not wholly but in some 
sure different from ours — a world unlike the real one be- 
cause more true than it to nature's principles and laws; a 
world loTelier and more exatted, having a truth sublimer 
and purer, and therefore less easily apprehended than the 
real In all genuine poetical creations, however grand or 
fiuitaetioal, we generally if not always find the truth of 
consistency, the truth of beauty, the truth of love, the 
truth of man's ideal existence— in a word, the truth of 
poetry. 

But poetry is also a ' passion for beauty.' It never endea- 
vours to lessen or debase, but rather to exalt and magnify. 
' Accommodating the shows of things to the desires of the 
mind,' it beautifies with its own immortal blcom every ob- 
ject, however trifling, which it deigns to touch. It is among 
the most beaudAil c^ all beautiftil things that poetry de- 
lights to dwell. It loves to roam at IsSrge amid nature's 
sweets — by the sunny streamlets, whose verdant banks are 
gemmed with bright-eyed flowers— on the green mountain- 
side, gazing on the golden glories of sunset — on the ocean's 
shore, charmed by Uie wild music of the waves — and in the 
shndy groves, among the tall trees, listening to the carolling 
of the woodland wu^lers. It loves, too, to soar fkr into 
the azure infinite, stretching, as if with angel's wing, away 
beyond mortal ken, into that land where 

*Tlie BtatnOd fields art of dassUng glow, 
And tke ikxwtn of ererlastiiig blow,* 

and agidn to deecend to earth and look hi with benignant 
smile upon the weary and heavy laden sons of toil, to 
lighten their burden, to soothe th^ cares, and add to thdr 
scanty jors, by givhig them to have a truer sense of their 
own tHgnlty, a better appreciation of tiie really beeratifUl, 
and a greater desire for that kind of knowledge which 
pleasM while it refines and elevates the mind. Trae poedc 
Deau^ is thus not* of the earth, earthy,*' it is very different 
even from aiqrtfaing of merely intellectual origin. Begotten 
of heaven in the very inmost heart of man, and prompted 
by its own natural tendencies, it sometimes, as in Milton's 
greatest work, stretches away fbr beyond the boundaries 
of this lowly sphere to the flnnh and ever-flowing fimnt of 
inspiration, where, drinking of that * brook that fiows fut 
by the oracle of Qod,' it recdves a more refined sense .of ill 
own loveliness^ uid a completer power over the manifesta- 
tions of its manifold and varied forms. Even among the 
bleak and barren parts of nature poetry also discovers a 
beauty and a meaning. The humble sun-fringed momi^ 
tain-daisy, and the lowfy nest of the timorous fieM-nonse^ 
become, when breathed upon by its spirit, replete with fai- 
terest and clothed with an almost oelestbl beauty. Bttt 
poetry is a passion for other than mere material beauty. 
Whatever is best and noblest in man; whatever is most 
lovely and charming about woman; whatever is most 
agreeable and fiiticinating in childhood ; on these and on 
kindred subjects is it the delight of poetry to expatiate. 
With an eye for all that is most beauteous in nature, the 
true poet also loves to sing of the beantv cf virtue and of 
innocence, the beauty of truth and of c&aritj, of benevo» 
lenoe, of foith, and of love. 

It is not enough, however, that poetry dwell ia the puritv 
of truth and hixuriate amid the brightness of beauty ; it fe 
also a * passion fiir power.' This would seem almost to fol- 
low as a eorolkry mmi what has already been said. The 
true and the beautifhl are one, but the spirit irhicb has 
bowed at tibe shrine of the former, and bem sanctified by 
the worship of the latter, begins to yearn alter something 
sterner and stronger than even these can give. It longs 
for power— not, indeed, the vulgar idea of physical ascen- 
dancy, nor, OS the eluddator of Cnimweirs letters and 
speeches would say, * the foculty of giving piaoes, cf having 
newspaper paragraphs, of befaig waited on by sycophants,' 
but something of a character very dissimilar and altogether 
different ind^ The power ftiir which poetnr is a passion 
is the power of moulding the character and guiding the 
current cf human thou^t, teaching men the beauty and 
necessity of habitual self-government, and of cuUri!ating 
that heroic spirit of high moral daring and magnanimous 



resolve which t)r(m^ to geoeroas doedi «f vahmti 
blessing. The humaii hesrt is its throne; a regairf Iff 
truth and a love for beauty the aUrpowerftd aoeptraef iip 
mild and temperate rule. Ita wmhsnlhig notes g nsms ^ 
flpell more potent by fhr than the words of kmgs o^Hf 
decrees of legislators. 'Letmemakotlieaonsiof *-pespH 
and you may make their laws,' is no 'empty vord or |^eol» 
less boast,' and must hate been (he saying of one mA 
acquainted with the power and infioeBoe which gpamm 
Wtry can wield. 'Rule Britannia,' sung Janes ZheoM^ 
Rule, however, she did not then; but who nay estiBati 
the influence, poWerftU though unseen, wludi TkomssB't 
lyric had in elevating Britain to that proud pra-eoiBSMi 
which, among maritime nations, she at prMenthokia? Ths 
power, however, for which poetry is a pasaion is Bk* a 
two-edged sword, outyng the one way for eril and the oftor 
fotr good. Nor need we look &r for iastanees to ffl u s trat i 
the truth of this. Of two nations separated flrom eoeh other 
only by a narrow channel sobm twenty miles in breoiii^ 
one not long since madbr and enthusiastically ohaated Us 

* Horsellaise Hynm' and * Mourir poor la potrie^' poEsani 
to the knees among bkod the phantom «f that real fihsr^ 
to which its island ne|ghbow8» vkder the ii i liw^nw it 
'Rule Britannia' and * Scots wha Jmm!,' have loqg aA 
attained. How often, toOi has poetiy. In itaelr so wdu 
calculated to refine and devote tended to brusfiaBae and 
debase the mind, when, prostitttting its power, it aonstt Is 
prolong the hour of convmal enjoyment beyona those fimils 
which reason and common sense, no lees than re&g^oo, pre- 
scribe. How neoessaiy, then, that all our poetry sbooid 
be of that kind which purifies and enncbles, while tt amuses 
and histructs I— not that we would have poets cooftiie tfaem- 
selves wholly to subjects either religious or oo nn aoted with 
religion-Hi ddng neither possible nor even deeiisMe b at 
that all those who have, or tMnk they have, the fhenlty of 
poetising, should at least Imy nothing before tiie yiHk 
which woidd tend to crimson, even in the sU^itest degrei^ 
the cheeks of any of our fomale acquahoitanoeB, w h st W 
matron or maid. Any one triko should so purify the popir 
br songs, now-«<day8 so abundantly manufoctored to sm^ 
we foar, a morbid craving in the pubBc mind, oould Ml 
foil to be ranked among the benefoctors of his spedes. We 
say this less hi anger than in gnd, as it has s ometim w 
brdttg^ the blood to our own eheeksio hear young ladN% 
whose reputatbn the breath of scandal du»t not eall^ 
give vent in song to sentfanents whioh, if uttered in nlaai 
presr and without pianofotte aeeompanlmentB, oould not 
have foiled to- tk&tk even a very haperfoct sense of pio- 
prie^. It is, indeed, fhll time that that glossing over «f 
filth and obsoenity with fine music and meooarvi poid* 
^onM MeApoeed and condemned. No one tan iwthipir 
the erils which result from it; thegr will only ^^^ 
known in that day when the secrets cf aU hearts ilptt W 
revealed. But we have been digresring. To retans. ^oi^jf 
is a creation, havmg for its essence not only psiisiwi> hot 
also a de^ and intuitive insi^^ into that eiw and^i^^ 
terious anidogy which exists between the phyviml nii 
moral worlds, and which th« poet rendexw aMmt miK k % 
oonstitnting thhigs behmi^g to the outward and> laatipfW 
world the natural types and embleam of inward gflkwMri 
emotions. Many and wondetfkil ore the an^og^wMdl 
exist among all created thlsigs, attd^ poels ore poettf mig 
because they have a fhller knowledgo and dNirer tisiia 
of these tSian other men. Besideo thoee analogies^ hsf 
ever, which ore so fine that none sav« • poe^w ^ 
can see them, there are otSiers so deeply and vaht^ 
sally interwoven with our nature tm to hwre stan^ 
ed themselves upon the speech of evny nation, kiN^ 
dom, khid^red, and tribe. •Thus.' sftys a writer la 4» 

* Edinburgh Review,' * we talk of a penetrating midsr- 
standing and a mrious blost^-a weight argnment and a 
gentle stream, without being at all aware that we fie 
speaking in the language of poetry, and tronstaisg 
qualities finom one extremity of the qihero of being t» 
another. In ttaeoe eases^ oooorcfingly, the niet^phar. 1^ 
ceasing to be fel^ ceases in reality to exists and the a9S^ 
logy being no longer intimated, of oourse oan produce so 
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fUetL Bat, wbenever H is intimated, it does produoe an 
^Ciedl, and tiiat effeet ire tUnk it poetry.' 
^ tt^vte nodoubt Hit filing oTtusaiislosy wliichled the 
C^Mika and otilsr pHnlttYe nalioiMi to peraonify almost 
#rc»3r«tjeel in «Bleraal Batmne» tluis filbag tbe uniTerse 
iMi etftel»of inte w st and sympathy. Indeed, this per- 
MMyfldation of alMlradtieiM, and the aseiibing of life and 
feeing t6 iasniiMtoolrfeotB, olMned either in a greater 
or I^8« degree among ail natbns in the ftrot stages of their 
oHtfiBaMon, or dvtfiag w4Mt nay be termed the poetical era 
of their eodstenoe. With the Greeks it amounted almost to 
ft pasBiGn. Ereiy sto-eam had its naiad, erei^ fountain its 
nymph, erery sea its neried, and every tree its dryad, its 
Balyr, or its fown. The effeots of this Xmdwoy are appa- 
rent evea in their speech, their language is itself poe^. 
Whait are abstracdpns tfi us, were realities with them; 
and what appear to as mere dead and senseless pieces of 
matter, were by them invested with fonn, disposition, and 
▼oibe sinnlar to those of men. Many, too, of the bes^tles 
of Shakspeare andMTHon tare also to be attributed to their 
keen and true pereeptlon of thte analogr, and tiie power 
which they poseessea orer tte manlfestaHon. Their exter- 
nal scenes so harmonise with the passions of their liring 
agents, tfiat we see, as it were, theu' predomiuuit emotions 
bt tiio aspect of surrounding things. How well, fbr ez- 
amplev doet the tempest whidb rages around old Lear, har- 
monise with the stormy pttoions winch agitate his breast, 
when be breaks oat wm^ 

* Blow wind and crack your di6ek«t nge! Uowl 
1 OH cataracts and hwflcatKws^ ^NMit 
TUI ;<Hi bavadreMhadoar rtatflei. dfwmoA Mm codul 
Te aolpkurooa aad thoiubt-axacaUiiff flrei^ 
Vaunt coqilen to oak-cteaving thund^-bolts, 
Stnge mv white head! And thon, all-ahaklnfctiianda:, 
Strike IMt the thhk rotudltj «* the wetid; 
Cnwk natsBe^ ■euld^ att mmmwm ipfll st oas^ 
Tliat make Ingiateftil man ! 

And In Miltoi, the beautiAil ttOhitst and tereoity of Para- 
dise oorresjtonds finely with thepeacefhl andyet unbroken 
<|nietade of Adam's mind } bnt no sooner is that dresdAiI 
A oommitted which brought * death into the worki, and 
all oqr wo,' than the aspect of things is immediately 
changed, the conoord of nature seems brekm; and tte 
external work)* ik)W jarring in its iiarmonious arrange- 
nente^ 0nds sd exact counterpart in the bosoms of oar 
first parents. Thus true poetry, in the consdonsness of its 
own nighty tlirows itself with a sublime daring and un- 
yeservo upan the bosom of nature and of truth, gtiss wi^ 
a keen and olear ^yo into thtir nory inmost reoesseik 
and plooks out with a strong arm the Mden mystery of 
tiitt tantalising analogy which is apparent only to a poQt'i 
tye, and manifested only hf a ^QW$ power. 

Bnt it may now be atdcod, seeing thai we htTO tU along 
spoken of poetry as an effect, by what power is tins poetry 
Oreaied, this creation formed? It is the woric of iniaginiy- 
Qofa^-^ iumlty not belopgiqg exolusi?eIy to the poet, but 
•onty in him more fbtly developed. It b different e?en in 
^mimt people; * in ahakq)eare bright and rapid as the 
llghtaing, feting all things by its power ; in Milton* awftU 
til ooDeeted thunder/ Tnu^natinn is the crowning spirit 
Of poetry as borqe on its starry wings the poet asoends 
to the Ugbest^ aod aaon stoops to the lowest of objjeots, 
teleeting, comparing, and forming out of materials inoon* 
gruoos and disagreeing new oreadoos of its own, aU fiur 
tad Iotety*-oreations not indeed to be reconciled to the or- 
dinary rules of logic* or Jnstified to the unwilling mind, but 
perfiBotly intelb'gible to any one willing to receive the truth, 
altfaongh it does not, like s<nentifio &ct, admit of positiye 
demonstration* We must be careftil, however, to discri- 
minate between ima^nation and fiuoy— to distinguish the 
eretUims from the amamentmg power. The former pro- 
duces^ the latter beautifies; the former is the indispen- 
tabH the latlor the aodd^ital requisite of poetry; the 
Ibrmer eonoeives the image, the latter seizes it as it oomos 
6mi the burning grasp of the other, aod bestows upon it 
its (Nnate beatities. An excess of Ihncy is thus as <i»nge- 
t^6os to a poet as a deficieacy of imagination, as by it he 
HHif bo led so to dUate, amplify, and orer-ornament the 



original oonoqption, until it assume the I4>pearance of a 
silly conceit to which our aympathies cannot by any means 
extend. That poetry in which we sjro at a loss whether 
most to admire the originality of the thought, the beauty 
of the ornament, or the correctness of the taste, is only 
produced when ihn<^ is kept by judgment in its proper 
sphero-*Hrabordinate in the will of imagination* 



THE BSGOAR'8 BRIDGE. 
A ntADxnoN or olascdals. 
Qtn the eastern const of this our sea-drt isle, and at *Me 
mouth of the river Esk, there stands the andeot old town 
of Whitby, a place as singular in its situation and appear- 
ance as its old abb«y— now a heap of ruins— is rich in iu 
tssociations of eccledastiQal history. In years gone by, 
Whitby was Ihmous as a place Ibr building and manning 
the ships that were employed in the Qreenland whale- 
fishery. Itg glory, however, on that score, has long smoe 
departed, ana all that now remains of that onoe loorative 
and adventurous branch of commerce is to be found in the 
stirrioK recollections and dreamy traditions of the bravO 
men whose < path was on the mountahi-wave, whose home 
was on the deep/ These still linger in the place, and form 
the topic of conTorsation and anecdote at many a happy 
Christmas party; and few are more gleesome and happy 
than those which the sailors of Whitby enjoy among tnefr 
friends during tho three months of their winter vacation. 
At prosent it is a place of considerable trade In ironstone, 
some large beds of which have been discovered in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. It is also emoted to become 
of some note as a watering-place, having, notwithstand- 
ing its isolated position, been lateiv reached by a branch 
of the York ana North Midland Railway ; and now the 
fire-horse may be heard snorting and pufl&ng within a 
very few f^ of the ocean waves, as if bidding defiance to 
old Neptune and his steeds. 

Leaving this quaint old town, and referring the reader 
to Pr Young's * History of Whitby* for frirther informa* 
tioo, we take the road that leads to the north, and for a 
oonsiderablf distance we are favoured with one of the finest 
and most extensive sea views in the kingdom. After a 
gradual ascent of some miles, we enter upon the bleak and 
barren moors; and truly they seem to be the abodes of 
solitude Kod desolation, fbr < wilds immeasurably spread 
seem lengthening as wo go.' Scarcely anything is to be 
seen save the broad bare backs of the lonely mountains. 
^rtiy« howevor, the eye it relieved by now and then a 
distant glimpse ci what in that neighbourhood are called 
*tho Pales; ^ and whether it be that distance lends en- 
ohantment to the view, or that these sweet little valleys 
aro in some measure indebted to their bleak and brown- 
looldng neigbJiours, the moors, Ibr their beauty, certain it 
is that they are exceedingly lovely, and no edition of the 
beauties of nature would be perfect without them. Tour 
Arst impression on nearing them is» ' Well, if ti^re's peace 
to be found in the world it is here.' On entering GUze- 
disle, the iirst of these quiet and beautifhl little valleys, you 
have to cross a small meai¥!ering stream — a branch of the 
Esk ; and, for your convepiencei let us inform you, there 
was thrown ovor this stream, betteir than two hundred 
years ago, a narrow and rather singular-looking bridge. 
The span of the bridge is about fifteen yards, and the 
width, ftt>m one parapet to the other, not more than 
four.or five yards. The reason fbr this no doubt would 
be that in the days when it was erected pack-horses 
were the principle locomotives, wheeled carnages being 
exceedingly scarce. The key-stone of the bridge con- 
tains the following inscription, 'T. F., 1619,* which is 
supposed to referto the inidals of the person at whose cost 
it was builtk and the date of its erection. It is called in 
the neighbourhood * the Beffgar*s Bridge,' and the following 
tradiUonaxy account, whichwas given us by a respectable 
fiirmer in * the Dale^' is so interesting, and bears such an 
air of probability, tiiat, whether absolutely true or not, it 
seems worthy of being known beyond the precincts of the 
locality to which it relates. ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ 
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Some time zkearjhe close of the sixteenth oentunr, there 
was born in Whitby, or the neighbourhood, s little bo7, 
whose early days were spent among the order of raen<u- 
cants, who, in those days, not less than in these, seem to 
have bad .% preference for nooks, and corners, and ont-of- 
tbe-way places. In almost all weathers this little fellow 
might be seen crossing the bleak and barren moors, ford- 
ing the ihm bridgeless brooks and streams, and penetrat- 
ing these seduded valleys in search of alms, and personat- 
ing at eyery fiirm-house he came to the well-known cha- 
racter of * clamorous importunity in rags.' The ri? ulet 
before>mentioned was sometimes so swell^ by the rain that 
it was not only perilous, but utterly impracticable to fbrd 
it ; and in such cases, the little beggar boy, like other 
people, had no altematke but to wait until the yezed ele- 
ment came down to its ordinary mood and size. Under 
such drcumstanoes, we may reasonably suppose, he would 
be at times not a little tried ; his eleemosynary operatbnt 
would be greatly and proTokingly limited— for, like the 
Jordan in days of old. this stream was a sort of boundarr- 
line between the wilderness and the land flowing with milk 
and honey. It was therefore no small tntA to his ]Mtienoe 
to be compiled to remun on that side whose attractions 
were so few and whose remuneratiTe resources were so ex- 
ceedingly scanty. At length, however, better days dawned 
upon this young heir of poverty and want. He was ap- 
prenticed to the sea; and. with a change of employment, 
there seemed to come a salutary change * o'er the spirit of 
his dream ; * his whole existence seemed to be filled with 
a new consciousness and inspired by a new motive, and, 
instead of going round and round in the same ulivarying 
track of service, he thought of nothing but of getting on in 
the world, and to this his most sanguine schemes and cheer- 
Ail efforts were made to contribute. The vessel in which 
be was employed was engaged in the coMting trade, and 
afler his apprenticeship was completed, he continued for 
some time as a common sailor, being subsequently pro- 
moted for his good conduct to the office of chief mate. Here 
he managed, by cultivating habits of fhigatity and great 
steadiness, to save a little mon^ ; and when, after some 
time, a share of the vessel was offered to him, be was able 
to purchase It, and eventually the whole vessel be(»me his 
own property ; and thus, from being a little beggar bov, 
this child of Providence, or, as some would say, this * fa- 
vourite of fortune,' became a sort of sea-king, * a monarch 
of all he surveyed.' About this time the metropolis of 
this country was visited with one of those * sore judg- 
ments,' commonly known as the plague; and awftil were 
its ravages, tm is well known to everv reader of history. 80 
great was the consternation which it produced among the 
respecuble portions of the conununity, that several fuoines 
determined to ffee into the north. They accordingly en- 
gaged the vessel belonging to our hero, which was lying 
in the Thames at the time, to convey their goods and diat- 
tels (among which it is said were many valuables, oon- 
sisnng of plate, &c.) to some northern port Tradition 
says that, subsequent to the shipment of these goods, all 
the parties who Lbd anv lawfhl claim to tbem were swept 
away by Uie plague and never heard of mer^ and that the 
owner of the vessel claimed the waifh» and became en- 
riched by the spoil to such an extent as induced Urn at 
onee to retire fh>m sea&ring lifo, and to settle as a private 
gentleman in the town of Hull, where he was electee! alder- 
man of the town, and last of all exalted to the dvic honour 
of the mayoralty itself! Our deponent fUrther saith, that 
in his old age he was exceedingly generous, and appro- 
priated large sums of money to the erection of hospitals, 
the bettering of poor Urines in the church, the improve- 
ment of public roads, and the hmldmg of hidget over 
streams, where such conveniences had not preriously 
existed. Under such generous impulses, it li not to be 
wondered at that he should think of the * days of auld lang- 
syne,' when, as a little beggar boy, ho had waded the Esk 
at Qlazedale End, or that he should think of blessing pos- 
terity and immortalising his own name, by conferring upon 
the inhabitants of the Dales the boon of < the Beggar's 
Bridge.' 



WHERE 18 HBt 

And where to bet Hotbytbedde 

Of her wheat wsnti he lored to teai; 
Not o*er the raneyi waadVinf wMe, 

Where, tweeUjr lost. He oft woald wmAt 
That ft>nn hdoved be maths no mor^ 

Thoee eeeDee admhed ao more disB eeof 
The eoenei are lavdy esbelbre^ 

And the as Mr-tal when Is lief 

No, DO— the redlaoee to not dim 

That need to gild hie fkroorUe hlQ; 
Hie i^eararei that were dear to hia 

Are dear to life aad natore etilL 
But, oh, his home le not so lUr: 

Neglected must hie garden he; 
The Bttet droop aai wither there. 

And teem la whii^per— Where to hef 

Hie was the poBp» Hm envdethallt 

But whefe to aow the pfoM dtoplar * 
Hto hoDOor^ riebeit pleanra^ sH 

Deehv eonldftwae-hatwhereire tb^Y 
And he, ae iooM taU rock that stead* 

Protected hy the ctrdiQg tee, 
Sorronnded by admlriof haBd% 

Seein'd proadly etrong— hot where to bet 

The dittrefayard hean ea added Mea^ 

The 1h«iide ihowt a vaeaat cbalr— , 
Here lediMee dweOi aad WM|M ilAc% 

Aad death dtoplays Us haoaer tbera 
The Ulb to geae. the hreelh hae 0e4 

And what boa heen no men ahall tte;: 
The weU-luiowa fana, the welcome trmtH 

Ohl wbcM ait they, aad when to be» 



J0VKNILB DKPRAVITT. 

w.<— «ra OAVtm, 

Thi wise politieiaa Investigates the causes of nniibul A- 
tress, so that he mav be able to devise an appropriate and 
effective remedy ; the skilfhl surgeon expends all has in- 
genuity and patience in ascertaining the seat of d iseaw, la 
that he may thereby discover its cause and be able to pre- 
scribe fbr its cure; and if we would aooompli^ the cart 
of any moral (Bsorcler that is deranging our aoeia] ee»> 
nomy, or, like a gangrene, eating into the very vit^s tf 
our national prosperity, we must probe that disorder U ito 
lowest depths, so that we may come to a knowledge sf tli 
seat and cause, and may thereby be enabled to ^tfvise a 
remedy. Hence arises the importance of tie inoidrfc* on 
which we are about to enter. Ws smit kmaw ms e^km 
if we iMnll imettirfulfif mnitrtakt the €ure ef ^mni k 
depravity. We propose, then, to be somewhat ndMte (wt 
hope not unnecessarily prolix) in our trentment of te skb> 
Ject of this chapter. 

The first cause of Juvenile depravity towUdi w« IR&ll 
attention, is the existence of Awnsriowf ilkpmtUmt^ja^ 
ami over-crowded diwellmgB. The over-crowded, fU^,iDul 
unwholesome state of the dwellings of the lower damtsli 
many of the rural and manufhcturing, and especial^ fa 
the colliery, districts of our country, exerdsee a ftondly 
degrading influence on the younc. The cottage anc KWO 
datkMi is in many districts utteny inadequate to meel the 
wants of the population. It not nnfh«qnenthr hanp^is that 
a number of fhmilies are huddled together in a bnt WUd 
IB too small even fbr one fiunily, and which is alte^cCb* 
destitute of anything like conveniences. Oenermlly 4eff 
is a deficiency of sleeping room, and the Afferent membst 
cf the fkmily, who ought to occupy sepante apartaeal& 
are commingled in one, and parents and children, male tM 
female, sleep indiscriminately together. What must te 
state of morality be where these things exist T Must Knat 
necessarily be at the very lowest ebb T Perhaps wt oigit 
rather to ask if in these circumstances there can be A' 
thing like morality at all. What a fertile hotbed of tiot 
and crime most not such a state of matters be! ItiftnotnM 
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mttdi to say, tbaXii must be totally destraotiTe of all delicacy 
of feeling on the part of the young;- in every instance it moat 
blunt, in many instances almost entirely obliterate, the 
moral sense from the youthful breast, and there can be no 
sense of deprarity to which children &miliar with such 
things will not be prepared to descend. LiTing as do the 
bmtes, moTing in an atmosphere which is the very essence 
of impuri^yand knowing no obedienoe save to the demands 
of preoooious passion, it must needs be that the animal 
pr^KNiderates OTor and subjeots to slavery the rational na- 
ture, and that, but for the form which they wear, they 
would more strikingly resemble the lower animals than 
men. It is high time that the humane and benevolent por- 
tions of sode^ were flilly aware of the extent to whidi 
these evils exist, and that they pondered them well and 
understood aright the awAil demoralisation of the yonng 
which thev invariably produce. Let the following state- 
ments be duly, weighed. 

In a letter to the Poor-law Commissioners from Qeorge 
Robinson, clerk to the Amptfaill Union, he says : * A large 
pn^K>rtion of the oottages in the union are very miserable 
places, small and inoonvmient, hi which it is impossible 
to keep up eten Ibe eemmon deoeaoies of Ufa. I will re- 
fer to one instttoe with which I am well acquainted. A 
man, his wife, and femily, consisting in all of eleven indi- 
viduals, resided in a cottage containing only two rooms. 
The man, his wife, and four children, sometimes five, slept 
in one of the rooms and in one bed— some at the feot and 
otkers at the top— one a girl above fourteen, another a boy 
above twelve, the rest younger. The other part of the fe- 
mily slept in one bed in the keeptng*room, that is, the room 
in which the cookery, washing, aoMl eating, were perform- 
ed.' How could it possibly be otherwise with this femily 
than that they shenld be sunk into a most depbrable state 
of degradation and depravity 1 Mr Robinson goes on to 
state that the husband absconded, that the eldest daugh- 
ter gave birth to an illegitimate child, that another was 
sentenced to transportation for stealing in a dwelling- 
iuMise, and that when admitted into the workhouse the fe- 
mily were observed to be of * grossly filthy habits and dis- 
gusting behaviour.' He ferther states that this is no singular 
case, but a type of many others, and g^ee it as his decided 
opinion that ' their degraded moral state is mainly attri- 
butiible to the wretched way in which they have lived and 
herded together/ Edward Twistleton, Esq., one of the 
aseistaat Poor-law Commissioners, in his report on the 
dwelliuKS of the labouring classes in the counties of Nor- 
I'yUc and Suffolk, states: 'I have seen many instances 
W We a man, his wife, and ax children, of different sexes, 
have .slept together in one room, on three and sometimes 
only two becU' Mr Pearoe, medical officer of the Tavis- 
tock <li«tnet of the Tavistock Union, says, ' The great ma- 
jority «f the poor in this town are shut up, a whole femily 
{on an ]itverage man, wife, and three children) in a room 
npt more than twelve feet square, which serves them as 
kitehen, scullery, store-room, bed-chamber, wash-house, 
prying-house, and all, not having either garden, curtilage, 
or ai^ other sort of convenience.' A. D. Acland, Esq., 
Guardian of the Westminster Union, writes, in reference to 
Qie bad consequences arising from indequate cottage ao- 
cbmmodation : * With regard to their moral habits, as con- 
nected with their cottages, there is one ^reat and serious 
evil — the growing up of brothers and sisters to years of 
puberty in the same bedrooms with thdr married parents, 
and even with a married brother-in-law and sister, and the 
converse.' By this means the grossest demoralisation is 
speedily produced. 

There are other aggravating circumstances in connection 
with the overcrowded state of the dwellings, and which 
exerdse no small influence in the production of juvenile 
depravity ; such as the want of proper ventilation, of nume- 
rous conveniences, the absence of cleanly habits, and the 
filth Uiat is permitted to Ue about the doors. Blany of the 
oqtti^es are very damp and have no flooring. Many of 
Uiem are fer from being weather-tight, and the wind and 
the rain enter by the doors, the windows, and holes in the 
li^toh. Frequently there is no drainage or sewerage, and 



open and stagnant pools of water are collected, which 
quickly generate and send abroad a most noxious effluvia. 
Cesspools, dunghills, and pigsties very often surround the 
houses, while animal and vegetable reftise are thrown out, 
and allowed to accumulate, and there to remain and de- 
compose. The ventilation, too, is frequently very bad ; and, 
where there is only one apartment and some six or seven 
human beings living together in it, tiie atmosphere, to any 
one not habituated to it, is almost suffoca^ng. 

That such a state of things as this is extensively prevalent 
in the country appears from the numerous reports given in 
the sanitary inquiry. Those who wish to investigate this 
subject more flilly may consult the able reports of Edward 
de Vitre, Esq^ M.D., for the town and borough of Lancas- 
ter; James Harrison, Esq., for the town and borough of 
Preston; Dr Pearson, medical officer of the Wigan dis- 
trict of the Wigan Union ; Mr Greenwood, medic^ officer 
of the Halifkx district of the Halifax Union, &c 

We think there can be no doubt that a juvenile population 
bred up under such noxious physical agencies as these 
must materiall V suffer in physical organisation and general 
health ; that they must to a large extent abandon the de- 
cendeeof life; and that there must be a precocious develop- 
ment of all the propensities of tlieir animal nature. It ne- 
cessarily fellows that they must be less susceptible of mo- 
ral and religious impressions than those who are placed 
in more fevourable circumstances, and that education must 
exercise upon them a more feeble influence, and its effects 
be of a more transitory kind. How can it be otherwise 
than that they live in a state of firightfiil degradation, de- 
moralisation, and depravity 7 

The presmt lodginghouu tjftUmfor tJie very pocr and 
the vagraeU portion of the commtmify it a powerfully ope 
rating eauu in the production of juvenile depravity. The 
syston we refer to prevails especially in the manufeoturing 
and colliery districts to a very large extent, and indeed is 
more or less prevalent all over the country. These lodging- 
houses are generally situated in the lowest and dirtiest 
part of the town, and many of them have six or eight beds in 
a single room. They fluently contain from twenty to 
thirty lodgers at one time. Tlie beds are often filled pro- 
miscuously with men, women, and children, while the floor 
is literally covered with cast-off dirty clothes, and bundles 
and packages of all sort of things. There is the utter ab- 
sence of everything like cleanliness or ventilation; fre- 
Suently there is little light and no fl*esh air coming in ; and 
le heat and noxious effluvia which fill the room are of the 
most deleterious and suffocating character. The following 
statement is made by a committee of physicians and sur- 
geons, who gave in a sanitary report to the Poor-law 
Commissioners on the condition of the labouring classes in 
Birmingham : * ^e lodging-houses are generally in a very 
filthy condition, and, being the resort of the most abandon- 
ed characters, they are sources of extreme misery and vice.' 
We find it stated in Mr Burgesjs' return, that * in forty- 
seven of these the sexes indiscriminately sleep together.' 
Dr Jenks, in his report on the sanitary condition of the 
Uibooring classes in Brighton, states, *In Nottingham 
Street there are eight or nine lodging-houses.' The follow- 
ing is a description of one of them, and may serve as an 
inetar omnium: ' The keeper of the lodging-house rented 
four small tenements. One room, common to the whole of 
the inmates, who amounted to thirtv, including the chil- 
dren, served both as kitchen aod sitting-room. This room 
was crowded, when I visited it in company with the chief 
police-officer, Mr Solomons, with not less than seventeen 
people covered with filth and rags. In the largest of the 
sleeping-rooms, sixteen by ten feet, by seven feet high, 
there were six beds, five on bedsteads and one on the floor, 
to accommodate twelve people of both sexes, besides chil- 
ren. Each person paid 8d. per night' 

Dr Oliver, medical officer of Durham, states — ' I have 
known forty persons, half-clothed, lodged in one of these 
wretched dwellings, three or four lying upon one bed on 
straw, and only a single counterpane to cover them, which 
is never changed.' Dr Scott Alison states, that in Tranent 
there are from fifteen to twenty such houses; that men 
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women, and obfldren sleep in the same apartment; and 
that he has seen one which contained fonr beds mate tip 
constantly, and that when the honae was * throng/ another 
was added to the number. What, then, most be die moral 
influencee (to say nothing of the oontagloas diseases) gene- 
rated and perpetuated by houses lilce these? Frequently 
containing fk-om twenty to thirty inmates, tnany of them 
most abandoned characters, who have been schooled in 
CTery yioe, and whose highest safety oonsists in a oontinual 
sbifyng <k their abodes, and all crowded into the most 
dismal and wretctied apartments, without any dSstinetioii 
of age or sex, and without the slightest regarot to deoen^ ; 
can there, we ask, be such a thing as moral fbeling remain^ 
ing amongst those who can endure such a state of things 7 
Nor are scenes of the most riotous dissipation awanting to 
complete the horror of the {rfcture. Mr James Oameron, 
surgeon Ibr Tain, in his report upon the lodging-houses^ 
states—* They frequently, especially when collected b large 
numbers, drmk to excess, and their oondu^ on such oeoa- 
sions is riotous and disgusting in the extreme.' And whai 
must be the eff^ of all ^s upon the children, who tonn 
a large proportion of the hunates of these housest How 
readily must diey become schooled in the arts of iniquHy 
and the practices of dissipation, when Ihing in sudi a hot- 
bed of Tice and crime ! Well does the report of the Poop- 
law Oommissionera speak of such houses as ' normal schools 
of crime,' as * the most extensitely established school tbr 
juTcnile deUnquency,' as * open receptacles Ibr ?fo^ ortoe^ 
and profligacy, andnxnrseriee in which theyoung and yet un- 
initiated become ftuniliar with erery Spedes of ImmondHy,' 
and as houses ibr the reception of those who spread * phy^ 
sical pestilence and moral depratation' whereter they go. 
The Oommittee of the Prison Board ibr the county of 
Aberdeen, on Jxnrenile delinquency, in a recent report on 
the causes of crime, mentioa as * one fbrtile cause,' ' the 
want of proper, even decent aocommodatfon, in the hrm 
of lodging-houses ibr the lower classes, especially Ibr 
strangerv^ They remark — * This is a terrible etit, ibr it 
often plunges the unwary into the very depths of wicked- 
ness, and exposes them to the most degnunng moral pol- 
lution, before they know they are running into danger. 
MauT, eq>ecia11y persons coming tnm th» country into 
our large towns, mil by this means, never to rise again. 
There is one remark which we would, if fK>SBibIe» impress 
upon the minds of our readers. It ia, that ih^re etitU mi 
mtimaU eonnectum between pkyeieal wretehednese amd 
moral degradation, A community ailUcted with the former 
will inwiably sink down into the latter. It cannot pos- 
sibly be otherwise. In phrslcal deterioration Hie mind 
suffers ; self-respect gradually erani^hes ; high and honour- 
able principles lose their hold ; low and groreUing tastes 
are gradually imbibed; ^Bsoontent, enty, malice, wrath, 
and licentiousnees take possession of the heart; and, if 
i?ome strong oounteraotiTe cause be not bnraght buto effi- 
cient operation, the ffDiritnal being wfil soon beeeme a 
peri^ wreck— one wud and dreaty waste, unrelieved by 
a single redeeming i^mture. Let us. suppose a ease, so^ that 
we may see clearly the course of the deteriorating process. 
The two causes of delinquency which we have been consi- 
dering are nearly allied to each other — they may be said 
to be twin-sistere— and we shall 8ele<it our illustralion 
from the former, as being the less malignant of the t^o. 
We shall take one of umost erery-day occurrence : — ^A 
decent man with a small ihmily, who ttres in the country, 
falls out of regular employment, and removes to some large 
manufacturing town in the hope of obtaining it. He can- 
not afford to pay more than a very fow pounds of rental 
for a house. The decent, oomibrtable houses in the airy 
streets are all let at iSur too high a rato ibr him. The only 
class of houses which oome within reach of his limited 
means are situated in back lanes, dSrty courts, and dh^;y 
alleys. Stem necessi^ compels him to ilx en one of these. 
It is situated in a narrow, dir^ lane off one of the principal 
thoroughikres in the town. The golden rays or the snn 
never penetrate that lane, and the iyesbening and baliny 
gales of heaven never carry health there upon tbeir fra- 
grant wingB. The atmosphere is murky, haklbl, Mapei- 



lou.^, heaps of iilth lie scattered hero and there, and sad 
forth the most oiKensive odours; somewhere in a eonMr 

I may be seen a large pit of ma nur e in other iMtds; t 
mass of cormption too horrible ibr dceeilptk in, nnd ftem 

I wiiich there ooies o«t the actHe agetrts in the f e dn stiss 
of ibver, eholem, and other maladies; troepe ef ragged, 
dirty, and squalid chi ld i ' m are nmnlng out and in at iht 
doors; while large Mttiben ef men and woassn , with 
haggard eountenanoes and weni-e«t Dpanes, mmj be isn 
idHag about or lounging at the entrances ef liie stake. 
ThestaiMtheneelves atvnavTow fend ineh-deep In fith; tht 
rooms that branch dfthemate Bkerahbit-warrena, so onwd- 
^ are they with human behip ; even pigs are kept in ssmi 
of them, besides eats and dogs in great ahnndanee; tht 
windows in many of them are ahnest pane l ea s, and aie 
•tuffU iVill of dirty ragi ; nnd in yi ef them tlM air tkst ii 
breathed is elos^ dafeip» and loaded with impwftice; and 
in such a place, and amid sueh noodons inihrnaeea, the 
countryman and his limlly are eompelled to take 19 their 
ahodew The ho use ttselfissamH—a room and a deestei 
tt» witfaont any other esnvenisnoee whatever, and iw or 
Ave, or even, H mar be^ mere, have to sie^ in ene bed. 
Fever and other A ea a e s pay them iitequent vlaito; the 
ihther of the Auarfty eaima but veiy low wa gse^ and iiifce- 
qnently out ef work ; he is sometimes dbaUed» tee. Orsngk 
tte attack of soma epidemic; the children are sent ent ts 
the ihetmy at very tender years; and in e m e ons ef eM»- 
merdal dep r em is n, ihmine, «mnt» grim, an 
forgeto net to pay them a virit ae he stalks his 
Kow, what nnst be the effect of all this npen the chiMRB 
in that household? We say, what «•#!, ibr the drenm- 
etnaces and influencee ef which we speak can lead only ts 
ene consequence. Bdncatien is neglected ; low taaies art 
imbibed ; the passions are called into pvemafenre and ter- 
rible play; evil eompanionship ia ohsrislied, and vkfa 
hablto formed; and the career is still downward, unta 1 
linquencv, in ito SMSt revoltiag phams, is unbla^ngly 
practised. This instance may serve as an iilu s l i atiu n of 
thoasands more at present existing in all our larfe mana- 
ihetering towna The state of tkJnga to which ve haw 
been calling attentioa on g li t surely to secure 
investigation ef every true philanthropist. 



WRITING HISTORY FOR THE PEOPLE. 



To teach tlw people hy fodts, by events, by the hidda 
meaning of these greaft hieterio dramaa of which men an 
only the soenea and theaetom^ but whoee pUit is e ontii md 
by an farrisible hand; to teaeh them to knew, to judge, ti 
moderate themasl ves ; tomakethemcapdDleof distinguiBh- 
ing those who serve tnm thoee who mislead tlieai» tluse 
who damle ihmi those who enlighten; to point to every 
great man or great event of tl»r own history, and my, 
weigh them yourselves, not with the fiUse wei|^ of year 
paoeioM of a day — ^your pr^udioes, your anger, your aa> 
tional vanity, your narrow patriotism— but with tiie juA 
weii^teef theuniveisal oensdrnne of the human lae^ and 
theutilityof theacttochecanseof civiiiaation; tocoovinor 
them that every nation has ito poet» ite part asaj gnc d to it. 
every ohtfs of society ito relative importance in the sigki 
^ God; to tsaoh them hence to resoeot themeelve^ and to 
partiflipate letigioudiy, and with fiili oonsciousasaa of wfasi 
th9j are doing, in the progromifie aecomplishaient of tht 
great designs of Pvovidenee; in a word, to create hi theai 
a moral sense, and to exercise that moral sense on great 
evente and men of their history, and on themselTes— I 
venture to say that this were to give the people much more 
tlian empire, power, or govemsMnt: it were to g^ then 
eonscienoe, the judgment and sovereignty of themselvm: it 
were to place tiiem above all govemmsnto; for, indeed, tto 
veiy day on whieh they woe flt to rsign— it signifies littk 
nndsr what form or what namew It is the people that mojt 
hemodiied; govemmcnte will mediiytiiemaelves after its 
image; for, be assured, as is the people so is the gorera- 
meat; and when n people complams of its own, it is un- 
worthy to have another. This was the ^^nbn of Taeitotia 
his ds^ and it is equaUy true in oar own. — Lmmartm^ 
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THE LIGHT AND SHADE OP EARLY LIFE. 

Trxts and oommonplaoe thoagh the observatioii may be, we 
most onoe more remark the interest that there is in early 
lifiK. There is a Best and relish even in the reminiscences 
of childhood that the high tone of man's ambition — 
his earnest aspirations after gain or glory, nay, even the 
bright day-dreams of love or the savage excitements of war, 
can hardly afford. How often, when presented with the 
*• Life and Adrentores* of some hero — a hero, at least, in 
his own eyes— do we not find the first chapters the most 
interesting 1 And if this is the case with those whose career 
has been the most uncommon and adventurous, how much 
more so with the majority of men, consigned, as they are, 
to the monotonous drudgery which forms the chief evil of 
the ' heat and burden of the day ! ' Bian's Itfe is not made 
up of great joys and great sorrows; great joys are but 
transitory gleams of fi^I radiance, ^at burst occasionally 
upon him, but which in their very nature must be brie]^ 
siuoe they consist in deep excitement, the effect of which 
is created by contrast — contrast with the uniform tenor of 
ordinary life ; and great sorrows are the uncommon events 
of our careei^— events that fortunately, should we not say 
proTidendally, stir up all that is sublime and noble in the 
human soul to encounter and to endure them. Were either 
of these things to happen very fluently, we presume that 
they would rather benumb and indurate the sensibilities 
tbiui excite or soften them, and thus entirely lose their 
pungency. Poets, mdeed, have sung about some folks 
* whose breath is agitation, and their life a storm whereon 
they ride; ' but this, if true at all, is true of heroes, con- 
querors, and so forth, which are, fortunately, a rare race, 
and, as the world grows wiser, are, fortunately again, be- 
coming more and more unfashionable. They tell us, too, 
that * quiet to quick bosoms is a hell ' — a sentiment perhaps 
more correct; but then ^is quiet is a thing to which these 
quick bosoms are for the greater portion of their life con- 
demned. We are not a little misled by history — ^history 
eyen the most truthflil and authentic— because history 
necessarily deals with great events, and crushes them into 
a continuous narrative. We are told perhaps of a great 
hero — he fights battle after battle, subdues the barbanans 
of the north, then turns to the savages of the south, murders 
his kinsfolk, builds an abbey on the strength of it, calls a 
council, makes a law, marries a few wives, does many other 
wondrous things, and dU9 — and from this etching of his 
adventures we think we know the man, forgetting how 
many years of quiet domestic lifb intervene among these 
stirring events. When we read of a king who fought twenty 
battles, we are apt to fancy that he did nothing else, though 
he took perhaps twice twenty years to fight Siem in. No, 
it is your every-day evils, your petty cares, and troubles, 
and anxieties, that form the wear and tear of human life; 
and it is from your petty pleasures, your quiet, unexciting, 
not uncommon joys, that a man must make up the great 
amount of hb happiness. Hence, we say, the great minority 
of men, be they happy or unhappy, have not much to re- 
cord. There is indeea one great event to most men— -one 
circumstance that stands out in some prominence between 
the cradle and the grave : need we say that this event is 
matrimony ? an incident laid hold of by the novelist, the 
dramatist, the poet, to catch the attention of his readers, 
and *■ send them weeping (or smiling, as the case may be) 
to their beds.' But in childhood everything is an event — 
trifles^ become troubles, toys become treasures, disappoint- 
ment is exaggerated into despair, and pleasure into felicity. 
Hence our juvenile days become the subject of exquisitely 
pleasing reminiscence. 

It is remarkable that while we regard this period of lifiB 
with satiB&ction, it is seldom with regret — regret, I mean, 
that it is gone. We feel a certain satisfaction in the re- 
miniscence, but, though the thing is fled for ever, we are 
satisfied that it should be so. Few men wish to be boys 
again, or, if they express such a wish, it is a mere piece of 
idle sentimentality. Howbeit, the things of early life gene- 
rally interest us. Its lights and shadows are pleasing as 
those upon a distant landscape, as we gaie back upon it 
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f^om some eminence attained — broad lights and shifting 
shadows, which make even an insipid country interesting, 
much more one which^^e are disposed to admire because 
we have traversed it. Nor is childhood free fk-om both of 
these — bright lights not more abundant than deep shadows. 
It is all nonsense to talk of the unmixed happiness of early 
days ; joys and sorrows are both more exquisite when there 
is little of the sober colouring of reason to neutralise, to 
some extent, their bright or gloomy tints. Let us pause 
upon some of them. Few amiable men are there but are 
ibod of children, and in reviewing our own early grieih, 
we may come to sympathise with, perhaps to iJleviate, 
the woes of mannikin-kind. 

The first era of memory is a singular thing in a man's 
life. Deeply and vividly must the event have impressed 
his inftintme imagination to prove a landmark in the ex- 
panse of retrospection, yet we presume most men liave 
some such landmark. * These uttle things are great to 
little men,' and, believe me, we are almost all little men. 
If you have not learned that lesson, your schooling is very 
incomplete. But if to little men of adult age, what are 
they to Uie literally little men who are engaged in the 
transactions. In this world events affect us rather in pro- 
portion to their proximity than their importance as a shil- 
Ung held close to the eye hides the sun at a distance^ Did 
you never observe what a ftmd of harmless importance a 
man attaches to the date and place of his birth, with what 
an air of simple gravity he sometimes informs you that he 
was bom in the very year that King Cole died, and that 
the second floor fh)nt of No. 22 Twisteaton Street was 
the precise place in which he first drew breath t Bear with 
him, my amiable reader ; it is of interest to him though 
not to you, and do not 137 to get your button out of his 
grasp, for ten to one you will so grasp another man. For 
myself it is a habit I eschew, and yet you will be surprised 
to hear ^at I was bom in the very year of the battle of 
Trafalgar ; no, let me see, it was the very next year ; how- 
ever, I know ^t the ears of Europe at that time were full 
of Nelson, and Napoleon, and Sir Arthur Wellesley, which 
was probably the reason why it took so little notice of me, 
Howbeit, the date of my nativity has been angularly over- 
looks! by all the annalists, chronolog^sts, historiographers, 
and almanac-makers, whose works have hWen. into my 
hands. And yet my friends always thought that I was 
bom to make a noise in the world ; but then they Judged 
by that same natal year in which I did make a greater 
noise in the world than I have ever done since, or probably 
than I shall ever accomplish in any year of my natural 
life. 

But we were gosdpping about the first era of memory. 
I am persuaded that men often fkncy that they remem- 
ber many things that they only imagine tnsm. firequent 
repetition. I am sure this is posnble, fbr I onoe related, 
in pure and simple fiuth, a droumstance as happening to 
myself , and recollected, jwt too lat&, that it happened not 
to me, but to the friend to whom I had been relating it 
I have, as you have no doubt, a dim, hazy reminiscence of 
very early days — of sinks plugged up by kind friends to 
float my walnut-shell boats, and playing-cards built up 
into pagodas to be blown down by my breath, and soap- 
bubbles sent up into the air to daazle me with their shift- 
ing colours. Ah, little did we think, my friends, in 
those days, that tiie card-castles were as baseless as the 
schemes and projects of our riper years, and that the soap- 
bubbles should be followed by day-dreams with priamy 
colours, shifting on their surfhce just as fiur, but destined, 
like them, to burst in our fkces ! But what is the first 
thing you can poBitively recollect? Mine was *Perouse.' I 
was tfUcen to see some exhibition, some pantomime or play, 
in which Perouse and his monkey were the prbminent cha- 
racters. After this, to play Perouse was the grand object of 
my existence. I do not know whether I played Perouse 
or the monkey, or both— probably the last; whether I was 
alternately Perouse and the monkey, the monkey and Pe- 
rouse, or both at once, but such was the first event that 
impressed my memory. What an era, again, in a child's 
existence, when he first forms an acquaintance with flowers 
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and insects — things, like himself^ fresh, harmless, md 
happy. Can yon remember the sensations with which 
jou regarded that little crimson thing bursting oat in its 
beauty and fragrance beneath the green leaves. Perhaps 
you plucked it off and picked U to pieces, unfSilded leaf 
after leai^ and found the damask, downy swathes wrapping 
at length some tender little threads of Tegetable gold. A 
garden to a little child is often a little paradise. But even 
where there is no garden, perhaps you gazed nkh great 
round eyes at the hyacinth in the parlour window, watdiing 
its daily progress from the little green pimple bursting 
from the ragged, clumsy-looking root, which you half- 
longed to eat ; and while the silvery threads came dangling 
down into (he water, up sprung a light green spathe, a slen- 
der stalk, and presently such pretty pink or purple florets as 
made you glad to look upon. Bui to return to the garden 
and to the insects. Can you remember the excitement of 
opening thai curled-up rose-leaf^ and with a fearftil joy 
seeing a little green caterpillar wriggling himself out and 
letting himself down like a sailor boy, but with a white silk 
thread ? And then to keep those chrysalises in pill-boxes 
and sundry such-like receptacles, and to visit them daily, 
until you found, instead of the uncouth, half-animate, un- 
shapely tBLog, some gorgeous, graceful fly, with network 
wings, and burnished armour, and gay nodding plumes. 
My goodness ! that was funny I 

But of all eras of importance in our early days are those 
connected with school — the going to school, the boys, the 
holidays. I well remember the preparatory to which I 
was iaduated when I beeaine too old, too U% too naughty 
to remain at home — the very bedroom in which I was 
tucked up with about twenty other units of small humanity 
in some three to four &et of white dimity, on the first night 
of quitting home, with the promise, made to keep weak 
eyes from watering; of plenty of play on the morrow. 
Plenty of play] atrocious falsehood, perfidious promise, 
from the ikise lips of that hvpooritical old lady, who looked 
so smilingly before your friends and so surl v behind them ! 
Can you recall the suspicious feelings that found their way 
into your breaat^ as you were led up the school-room to 
be iutroduoed to your playmates, and found a score or two 
of juv^le optics turned upon your ihoe, all eagerly, nar- 
rowly, may f say maliciously, scrutinising the new boy? 
Talk of making a maiden speeeh in the House of Commons ! 
What is that to a child's first lesson at the knees of a rigidr 
looking dame, the only gpeaker while there is a fUll house 
of lookers-on ? Haply some new member, in the former 
case, may think of his broad lands, his paternal acres, his 
respectful servitors and obsequious tenants, and wish he 
was well out of the hurly-burly, back again in his squire- 
archical domain; but that \&parva compoMrs magno with 
the torture of an infimtine heart, with all its bright visions 
of home, its warm dreams of spoiling, with the maternal 
kiss hardly cold upon its lip, and the sisterly tear hardly 
dry upon its cheek, lectured, snubbed, and sneered at as 
he takes his first step and learns his first sad knowledge 
of the world; and then the bitter mockery of being told to 
go and be friends with that nice little boy or that pretty 
little girl, who stares you in the face for a few minutes, 
and then runs laughing away. Ah, my co-mates and brothers 
in manhood ! what aiU you to let the cool cut of that proud 
4/indy smite you to the heart — the civil sneer of that vain 
woman chafe your temper T Think of the first out — ' the 
most unkindest cut of ul * — the cut that you had to endure 
at your earliest introduction to Ufc 

But what an event is a man's first flogging ! Tell me, 
friend, do you remember thtU / I do. I candidly confess 
— but do not let it go any farther, nor think the worse of 
me for the confession — I candidly confess that 1 was a very 
naughty boy. When I was christened I was so obstre- 
perous, and, in spite of long-clothes, kicked and roared, 
struggled and sparred at the parson with my little fat fists 
so vigorously, that the venerable man nearly let me &\l 
into Uie font ; and now, at the preparatory, I was a mauwms 
st^'et; but the immediate overt act that brought the birch 
upon me was of the nature rather of constructive crime 
than intentional tUlany. It was^ going to prayers with a 



buirs-eye in my mouth. This glaring act of impiety ealkl 
down immediate vengeance. Perhaps it may be mi oew iy 
to expUiin that a bull's-eye was a kind of candy, mack 
affected by children of that period. Ah I children, f trm, 
are better trained now-a-d^s, but that juvenile ifeiiA- 
quency brought vpon my hapless person such a iagetk- 
tion that it tended to exalt my teacher into the ' bai eni- 
nenoe* of a hated despot^ and well-nigh to degrmda the 
' nightly exercise^ into a subject of disgust. Readei; if 
tiiis * bald, di^ointed chat ' of nnne suggesu no tabjeoti of 
reflection, I lose my labour. The instrument of toitare 
was a bunch of broom from Hampstead Heath. That 
pretty flowering broom, for all its little fhigrant flowcn, 
may be made a dire implement of agony. Are there sobk 
extreme cases in which corporeal punishment among chil- 
dren is indispensable ? I do not know ; but I do kaov 
that even the atrocious and revolting practice that breaks 
the heart, and destroys the self-respect, and confirms the 
vices of a soldier, can hardly be more cruel or ii^adideas 
than to flog a tender child with a bunch of broom tar goiif 
to prayers with a buU's-eye in his mouth. 

Now comes a gleam of gladness ! Do you remember, or 
can you recollect^ the first visit of your friends? I can. 
Ah ! is there any pleasure on earth to be obtained but by 
purchase ? Can you eigoy rest without &tigoe — fire with- 
out cold — ^food without fasting? Even so, without the 
snubbings and drubbings, the tedious taaks^ the biOcr 
tears, the odious birch, where would have been the mtenst 
excitement of the first visit of your friends? On a son^j 
spring day, when the clear bri^t sky, and the fresh <»eD- 
ing flowers, and the tiny treble of the birds, and all fea- 
sant sights, and soents, and sounds combine to render mefe 
existenoe happiness, was I taken out for my first holiday. 
Oh, Uie beatitude of that sunny spring morning! I do 
not believe that the butterflies have ever fluttered so paly. 
or the lark carolled so sweetly, or the libelula poised hb 
slender, shining body on his fine reticulated wings over 
the quiet streamletr so dexterously from that day to this. 
I am beginning to be of my late venerable grandfktfaer's 
opinion, that the flowers do not smell so sweet or the fhuts 
taste so well as they did when he was young; and oer- 
tunly I never remember to have seen the world so f^esh 
and fkir as it was upon that day. I am sure there was 
something preternatural about it, fbr you will hardly credit 
me when I tell you that, from the moment my mother made 
her appearance, my harsh instructress underwent as com- 
plete a metamorphosis as any that I have sinoe read of m 
the works of him whom the boys, more classically than 
elegantly, call ' Nosey.' 8he positively patted my cheek 
and stroked my hair, and called me a good little boy. A 
good little bov ! you see I must have been as much dinged 
as all around me. But then to find myself alone with nj 
friends, my tongue unloosed, and all my little plaints 
poured into my mother's ear ! I was taken to some snbuitan 
tavern or hotel, some tea-garden of Eden, to have my tea; 
and show me t^e baker and dairy-maid of modem dajs 
who can make such rolls and pats of butter as thae« 
devoured by me. But sunny holidays are short-lived, and 
even teardrinkings cannot last for ever. A double portioi 
of darkness settled down upon that night, when I was oace 
more tucked up in my tent-bed, and many a silent tear 
stole down my cheek as I looked out into the moonfigfat, 
and saw nothing but rows of little white nightoapa, and 
heard nothing but the measured breath of incipient snorers. 
Next morning an unusual shade of severity dwelt on the 
brows of my schoolmistress, and, what I could never oo- 
derstand, she muttered something about telling tales oat 
of school, with a scowl at me that made my blood run oohL 

But, my friends, the holidi^s, the veritable summer 
holidays, can you coigure up that vision of deligh t es n 
you realise that broad light of early life ? For me, tin 
thing was too overwhelming to be at first appreciated, and 
it was some time before my f^ll little soul could osmpre- 
hend the extent of its own bliss. I had become somewfatt 
estranged from home, made a bow to my mother, said ' Sir' 
to my fiither, and instead of the gleeful, joyous child of six 
months before, I was a cowed and cheerless urchin, goni| 
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mboal tke house to * syllable men's names.' In short, I was 
8o Terj modest, so very qoiet, and so rery good, that my 
poor old nurse said I was quite spoiled. She had always 
done her best to spoil me one way, and now, according to 
her, I was spoiled in the opposite direction. She thought 
that I was little better than a fool, and lifted up her hands 
ia horror at the idea of the terrible sererity to which I 
most hare been exposed to bring about so wonderful a 
change. She wm not altogether wrong there. I had been 
cise-hardened to some extent— orer-heated by imudicious 
indnlgenoe in the first place, and then suddenly cooled 
down by equally injudicious severity. An elasticity of 
spirit preserved me from the not uncommon consequence 
of soon treatment ; but that your children and mine, be- 
lored reader, may not be exposed to it, is partly my apology 
for these juvenilities. 

To return to the holidays. I soon recovered firom the 
sort of stupor of delight into which I had &llen. My old 
nurse had been hardly reconciled by my wonderfhl attain* 
menta (though I read without spelling any but the hard 
words) to the measures that must have been employed to 
teach me. Still these profound literary aequirements con- 
vinced her that I was no foot My silence and reserve soon 
wore off. The good old woman discovered that I was not 
qrnUe so over good as she had supposed. Before the end of 
the vacation I had shaken off my virtuous lethargy, and, 
what is remarkable, it never came upon me again. By 
the end of the next half-year I was a romping, riotous 
boy, and firom the day that I set foot in my &ther*s house 
to that in which I left it, teased and tormented my old nurse 
to her heart's content But early holidays ! Happy, happy 
times! Your jaded, careworn barrister, sickening over 
man's mendacious selfishness, that finds its outlet in the 
law, may rejoice in his long vacation — your stunned and 
fctupified parliamentarian, worn out with the din and wordy 
tumult of the house, may gladly hasten down IVom the care 
of the nation to bag his birds ; what are these to the half- 
yearly holidays of a child ! One event that chequered my 
early life was that of my little sister's being taken to the 
preparatory with me. What an epitome of the world is 
there in the affairs of mannikin-kind ! What an air of 
patronage assumed by a child of five to one of four years 
on her introduction to Itfe ! Poor little Milly was one of 
the meek and gentle bt the earth, and soon fell into the 
regulations of the preparatory. Indeed, her deepest dis- 
tress arose from the dilemmas of her more unruly brother. 
Methinks I see her staring, with her flill black eyes, at 
the dire scholastic tragedy of which he was at once the 
hero and the victim. Pardon, most amiable shade of Shen- 
stone, but as thou didst write no doubt for me to quote, I 
take thee at thy word : — 

* Oh. rathfal Boene I when, fh>in a nook obsoura, 
Hia HuIh sister doth bis peril see ; 
All playful M she sat she grows demnre ; 
Hb* finds ftiU soon her wonted spirit flee. 
On thee, she calls— on thee, her parent dear 
(Ah, too remote to ward the sharoefol blow) I 
Shf) sees no kind domestic vis«(;e near. 
And soon a flood of tears begins to flow. 
And ^ves a loose at last to onavailing wo.* 

But time rolled on, and I was getting too old for a pre^ 
paratory. Besides, my future course was chalked out for 
roe. I did not, indeed, follow it Men are very wise in 
their way. Thev are fond of making plans and schemes 
for the future, but, alas! what are human plans and 
schemes ? Such chalk is easily rubbed out I was to be 
crammed with Greek and Latin, and flogged into the church. 
In those days a quantum suf. of learning supplied the 
place of piety, and any special vocation, any temperament 
of mind or mental predisposition for the sacred function, 
was made up by some * interest in the church.' Of course, 
it is never so now. 

What a deep shade of early lifia was that parting with 
my little sister ! Not so much to me, for the prospect of 
noTclty and change was before me, and the excitement 
saved my tears ; but to her ^she wept so bitterly, so pro- 
fusely, that in my inexperience I began to fear her sorrow 
never would be entirely assuaged. In my juvenile imagi- 



nation I beheld her through the long vista of prospective 
time, weeping on, like Niobe, all tears. Qreat schools, 
no doubt, possess some advantages, but they have many 
defects, and, above all, it is bad to send a boy to a grea^t 
school too early. I was destined to be the least of the little 
fellows at a large grammar-school — ^to endure all the kick- 
ings and ouffings of the great boys for some time, until 
another jerr lit^e fellow appeared, whom I could master, 
and upon him I soon paid out with interest all the kick- 
ings and cuffings that I received fW>m the great boys — and 
is not that an epitome or human nature! There is very 
littie ci the light of early life in going to a great school, 
and not a littie of its shadow. For my part, I was con- 
signed to the care of one of the great boys, who was to 
show me the place. He took me all over the house — a 
queer, odd-cornered, old monastic building (for it was a 
cotl^^iate school), with many a suspicious-looking nook 
and cranny for rats and ghosts to squeak and gibber in ; 
and among other rooms he took me to the study, where the 
young gentiemen were flogged ; and he told me that had it 
not b«en Sunday, I should have seen the blood an ihe ceil- 
ing, but that the sanguinary stains were washed off every 
Saturday night ! I stood aghast and cast a mefttl glance 
at the ceiling, thinking that there must be worse things 
than a bunch of broom after all. The bead-master of 

B Qrammar-Sohool, an amiable old clergyman as ever 

lived, was nevertheless a stem disciplinarian, and as he 
belonged to the old flogging school, I found my fears not 
altogether imaginary. 

But it was not only firom the excessive, and to my mind 
unnecessary, rigour of scholastic discipline that the wear 
and tear of dis^^tion arose to a little fellow ; there was a 
species of fS^;gmg in operation which had the worst possi- 
ble effect upon the disposition of both parties — the great 
boys were tutored into tyrants — the little fellows into 
slaves. Then the positive moral training for a child! 
Finding that I was a little superstitious, as I si^pose all 
folks are if they would confess it they wrought upon my 
fears most cruelly. I have said the school was an old 
monastic building, I should have told you that it was con- 
nected with the contiguous church, and tome of the win- 
dows overlooked the grave-yard. When we went to bed 
the boys told me to look out among the tombs and see 
what horrid eyes were staring at me. No marvel after 
this that I kept my head under the clothes. The worst of 
all is the contamination that little boys too often get from 
their association with great boys. Great boys are fond of 
aping men, and as they are unable to imitate the wisdom 
and prudence of manhood, they too often only reach its 
vice and folly. I found the mirth and ftin among our 
young gentlemen ran fast and ftirious indeed. There was 
a certain right of way for foot passengers through a part 
of the ground which belonged to the old abbey-lands ap- 
propriated to our pastimes. This public right of way, 
however, it was the humour of our young gentiemen to 
dispute, and they did it as pertinaciously and, as you 
will see, as pugnaciously as though our play-ground had 
been Glen Tilt or any other sacrod, aristocratic heather. 
Upon the whole, out of school-hours, we were wonderftiUy 
successful. Quiet people didn't like to be quizzed, slow 
passengers didn't like to be pelted, serious people didn't 
liked to be laughed at, and, as for the female part of the 
community, they were seldom disposed to venture on the 
dangers of the disputed pass; but there was a set of ca- 
naille, butcheaV and bakers' boys, sweeps and stable boys, 
who were not so easily put off; accordingly, to fight with 
the blackguards was a fevourite pastime with our young 
gentlemen, and many a regular appomtment was made for 
a set-to, just out of bounds, scouts being carefully posted 
to give warning of any untimeous approach of the consta- 
bulary on the one hand, or the duly-constituted educational 
authorities on the other. 

One great champion of the blackguards was a burly, 
broad-chested chimney-sweep who fought in full costume, 
and he was generally opposed to the eldest son of a baronet 
who was the hero on ours; and, though the sweep was by 
much the bigger boy, so mudi did spirit^ blood, and 
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' science ' outbalance mere muscles tbew, and sinew, that 
oar champion was generally Tictorious, thoagh he often 
obtained his blushing honours at the expense of a black 
eje and a — black shirt. The young gentleman is now an 
officer of high rank in India, where he has had fighting to 
his heart's content. I don't know what's become of the 
sweep. All this was enough to astonish a little fellow 
firom Mrs K.'8 preparatory ; howerer, I fell in with the ftm 
remarkably well. I was not too good, and thus escaped 
the persecution that inyariably fell upon the * good boys ' 
— a term of opproMum applied to the best scholars, and 
the best behaved young gentlemen, and from which, wuwk 
the fact, they naturally shrunk. Indeed these * good boys ' 
were generally waylaid wbeneTer it could be si&ly done ; 
and as they, of course, reoeiTed less castigation from the 
scholastic authorities than the rest of the lads, these latter 
made it up to them with interest, which they called settling 
the * good boys' ' accounts. 

Such were some of the erils of a great grammar school 
in England th'irty years ago, n<Mr have 1 hinted at the 
worst Reminiscences ha^e I of some of the bigger boys 
^tting out of window, bribhig the guards of night coaches, 
riding to a neighbouring town, and returning in time to 
ytf^ up in the morning. 

Probably your experience is much the same as mine. I 
ha^e preferred arousing both to spinning a long disserta- 
tion upon the evils of great schools or the severities of 
early education. The lights and shades of early life have 
passed over us all in brighter or deeper degrees — passed 
oyer us like the clouds and sunbeams of a spring morning ; 
and, while we may leam lessons of some importance from 
looking back upon them, we may also acquire some pla- 
cidity in the present — achieve some serenity in the pros- 
pect of the fliture in comparing the vicissitudes of early 
years with those of later life. If we shall possibly never 
meet again with joys so great, we shall probably never 
have to encounter griefe so pungent. Iota. 



THE ANTIQUITY OP RINGS. 

Thbbb is more of philosophy operating in the affisdrs and 
customs of every-day life than the minority of people dream 
of. What we esteem the most trivial usages, may have 
been originated to ftilfil important purposes; and what 
may appear to some to be simple, natural customs, may 
in truth be antiquated habits, the original character of 
which has been forgotten. There is a vast amount of ap- 
parentiy fiimiliar things with whose character the vast ma- 
jority of people are totally ignorant The casual observer 
looks at them and thinks he sees them all, but they are 
nevertheless vital with those old associations and wondrous 
characteristics the knowledge of which constitutes a learn- 
ed man. 

Rings are a most femiliar article of ornament. They 
are to be seen on the fingers of all sorts of people. The 
sovereign wears one as a badge of authority, the serf as a 
sign of slavery, and the bride as a symbol of the purity of 
her love and the everlasting character of the marriage con- 
tract They are pledges of mutual Ikith, they are souvenirs 
of death, and they are the ornamental hoops which gird 
the fingers of the most foolish and would-be fiishionable of 
lazy loungers on public promenades. Rings were origi- 
nally bac^ of power, and gradually men exhibited them 
as proofe of wealth. They were at first eridences of nota- 
bility, and by and by they became witnesses of mere vain- 
glory. Rings are (^ the greatest antiquity, and the evi- 
dences of their ancient existence rests upon the highest 
authority. Pharaoh encircled the finger of Joseph with 
bis signet of sovereign authority, when he invested him 
with the premiership of Egypt And in Genesis xxxviii. 
18, we read that Judah presented a ring to Tamar; 
and amongst the ornaments specified for the use of the 
Levitical order, rings were comprehended, and were worn 
by Aaron the high-priest. Several of the ancients attri- 
buted the origin of wearing rings to Prometheus, whom 
Hercules delivered frt>m cruel bondage with consent of 
Jupiter, upon condition that he should always wear a ring 



of gold set with a piece of the rock to which he had bea 
enchained. Pliny, however, designates this as a fli telsw 
manner of accounting for the origin of the now uniwal 
custom of ring-wearing, and says that the use of rings wii 
unknown at £e period assigned to the Trojan wars ; bol 
as Joseph lived five hundred and fifty years previous to tte 
time assigned to these vrars by chronology, and Moses fcar 
hundred, the assertion of the Roman historian it wci4 
nothing in this case. Homer makes no mention of riofi 
in his * niad,' although he frequently describe brscekte 
and chains ; and the primitive Romans certainly fomed 
the ring of honour wUoh they sent to their wives on tbt 
marriage day, of iron, which gives a colour of probahiBty 
to Pliny's opinion ; but he did not know the Hebrew serip- 
tures, and was oonseqioentiy ignorant of the cnrtowB </ 
ancient Egypt 

It is certain that the use of rings was extremelY rare ii 
ancient Rome, especial ly such as were made of gold. 9oBe 
of the very ancient dignitaries, save the monarchs Nomi 
and Servius Tullius, were represented in their statoei 
with gold rings on their fingers ; and it was only whea 
ambamdors were sent to foreign courts that rings (rf'tbis 
rare metal were presented to them, in order to imprea 
foreigners with a sense of Roman greatness. 

As wealth and the complications of rank incrfmsed, ^oU 
rings became easily attamable by the Romans, and thee 
their use was denied to ' all mechanical persons and nee 
of mean condition.' To the equestrians and nobility akiu 
this pririlege WM allowed by special Kcense, and guarded 
by stringent statutes. According to Pliny and IStos 
lirius, three bushels of rings were gathered from the 
fingers of the Romans slain by the Carthagenians st the 
battie of Cannae, an eridence of the destruction of the 
Roman cavaliers, which Rollin repeats in his andeat 
history. 

The custom of wearing the ring on the peeond Ust fiafv 
of the left hand, is as old as the invention of rings then- 
selves, and seems to have been first adopted as a matter 
of convenience. Men who were daily in the habit of grasp- 
ing the pummel of a sword, could not oonveniently burd« 
the right hand with a ring of iron, and so it was transferred 
to the left hand, although Macrobius and Aulus QtVm 
declare that the said finger was elected for this purpos^ 
because of a vein or nerve that pronceedeth right from tbe 
heart to it — a tradition which we know to be yet curreit 
in Scotland. 

Macrobius assigns as the principal cause for invest- 
ing rings, the early pracfice of sealing, as a means of 
especial signature. Every man of note had a partieiilir 
device engraven on stone, which he had set in a rin^ and 
with this signet he sealed his letters, and even chests, oo^ 
fers, presses, purses, which held the household keys, etip> 
boards, and wine-cellars, which last office Cicero telb us 
his mother faithfully performed. The practice of sealing 
with rings is certainly a very old one, as will be found b; 
reference to Daniel vi. 18, where the kln& Darius, ^r 
casting Daniel into the lion's den, commanded, ' And % 
stone was brought and laid upon the mouth of the den, and 
the king sealed it with his own signet and with the agnete 
of his lords, that the purpose might not be changed eoo* 
coming Daniel.' 

Biarvellous properties were often attributed to rings, and 
many fabulous stories have been founded upon su^ bot- 
tomless bases. Cicero, Pliny, Strabo, and Herodotus, 
gravely give their adhesion to the truth of a story told ooe- 
ceming Polycrates, king of Samos, who, having been pn- 
served in a course of oointermitted prosperity Uirougb tht 
influence of a ring, threw the same into the sea in order to 
tempt the fktee, and had this same signet taken fIroiB the 
bowels of a fish, bv hb oook, shortly afterwards. Wtiif- 
tune soon followed the restoration of the cast-away m^ 
however, fbr he was taken by Orandus, a lieutenant d" 
Darius, and hanged, two hundred vears befiyre the fbonda- 
tion of Rome. Suetonius avers that the seal of the Em- 
peror Octavins was at first a sphynx, being syinbolteal of 
cunning and strength ; but that, upon some tnnt from tbe 
Romans, he changed it to the imnge of Alexander lb 
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Great. Msacenas, a &Totmte of Octavius, used a frog as 
his seal, and Pompey had a lion. After the first victory 
which Pompey obtained in Asia, the Romans, according to 
Plinj, became luxurious in their habits, and inured them- 
selTcs to the wearing of rings of two kinds— -one for summer 
and one for winter ; those of the first season being light and 
elegant, while the winter ones were large and massive. 
Dorinff the time in which Pliny wrote, the vulgar habit 
prevailed of covering the fingers with these golden orna- 
ments, but persons of taste, then as now, never used more 
than one upon each hand. The Romans, however, never 
ornamented the middle finger, as they considered it infa- 
mous and unworthy of such an honour; and all their other 
rings they named after the fingers on which they were 
usually worn. 

The extensively prevalent use of signets soon induced 
a^ rivalry to procure precious stones with which to set 
rings, and on which to engrave devices. The demand for 
these stones, and the scarcity of some sorts, rendered them 
very valuable; but some particular ones became histori- 
cally famous, and were invested with singular appearances 
and properties by the credulous ancients. Pliny, who 
wrote a treatise upon rings, and who tells some very curi- 
ous stories concerning them, declares that the signet of 
Pyrrhus, king of Epire, was a stone in which was discerned 
the figures of nine goddesses and a naked child. These were 
said to be natural productions, and gravely inmgined to 
represent the nine muses and Apollo. An old author of 
the seventeenth century, writing upon this subject, tells 
us thai he cannot account for this singular phenomenon 
unless it had been produced by some correspondence of 
celestial influence with the stars and planets— causes 
which one would now imagine to be very distant ones. 

The appearances of many minerals are certainly very 
wonderful and very beautiful ; but correct limnings, such 
as those attributed to the signet of Pyrrhus, are never ob- 
servable in mineralo^cal phenomena. More wonderful 
than the ring of the Epirean king, however, was that of 
Gyges, king of Lydia, whose history is recorded by Plato. 
Gygtts was originally a shepherd, like many of the notables 
of ancient story, and he was a man of dauntless resolution. 
Once upon a time, during a tempest and earUiquake, the 
ground opened before him, and a great gulpb yawned with 
its deep black throat, into which he boldly descended. At 
the bottom of the gulf he found a great, hollow, braien 
horse, within which lay a giant statue, on whose finger the 
daring shepherd found a ring, which he instantly trans- 
ferred to his own, and then he found himself immediately 
amongst his companions and flocks. Gyges alter this ao- 
cideutally turned the stone of the ring into the palm of his 
hand, and then he heard his companions talking of him as 
if he were absent This circumstance led him to a know- 
ledge of the marvellous properties of his ring, upon which 
he proceeded to the court of Candaules, king of Lydia, 
whom he slew, and of whose queen and crown he possessed 
hiroseltl Cicero, of course, was aware that this was a mere 
fiible; but the wise old English author already alluded to, 
believes, with liberal credulity, the whole tale, but cannot 
account for it unless upon magic principles. 

Our readers must not suppose Uiat the belief in magic 
rings is now exploded ; the superstition is only less uni- 
ver^ In some parts of Italy and Germany the idea yet 
holds a high place amongst popular delusions. The an- 
cients who sought to account for everything, and who 
rather invested things with supernatural properties than 
acknowledge their ignorance of them, gave to certain pre- 
cious stones a magical character, which enhanced the power 
and moral influence of those who possessed them. The 
diamond was said to be a safeguard against sorcery, 
charms, and enchantments, as it strengthened the heart by 
its secret properties, and fortified the mind against spirits, 
illu-sious, and phantasies. The amethyst was esteemed an 
nntidote to poison and a defence against drunkenness. 
The ruby chastened the desires of the wearer, and was a 
sovereign preservative of physical health. The carbuncle 
destroyed the effects of the most pestilential airs, and dw- 



soothed the troubled passions and comforted the heart 
The coral was prised for its power to stay bleedings, and 
prevent ghastly visions, and dreadfiil dreams, being like- 
wise a stuuulus to the heart and spirits. The rock-crvs- 
tal defied the influence of evil eyes, and prevented offensive 
dreams. The emerald preserved the purity and peace of 
the wearer, and was said to break whenever placed on the 
finger of one who was not Hke Kilmeny, ' as pure as pure 
could be.' It prevented vessels from being tempest-tossed, 
banished eril spirits, and cured the fklling sickness. The 
cornelian was esteemed to moderate all inordinate desires, 
and was considered the best of all stones to seal with, as 
wax would not adhere to it; and the topas was declared 
to appease the passions of the mind, to assuage the im- 
petuous bursts of anger and phrenzy, to dispel melancholy, 
and to purify the blood. Such is a fiiint epitome of that 
elaborate system of superstition, of which rings and talis- 
manic stones formed so valuable parts. 

While the absurdity connected w:tk the imaginary pro- 
perties of stones cannot fail to provoi&e our smiles, ft is 
certain that signets have been invested with historical in- 
terest from tl^r connection with the fiite of celebrated 
men. Hannibal committed suicide in Bythnia by poison- 
ing himself with a poison which he always carried in his 
signet rather than fiUl into the hands of his enemy, Titus 
Flaminius, the Roman ; and Pliny says that Demosthenes 
destroyed himself in the same way. The voluptuary Helio- 
gabalus usuallv carried poison in his rings, in order that 
he might anticipate the fkte which he felt that he deserved ; 
and in the time of Pliny, which was towards the end of the 
first century — for he was governor of Bythnia in the year 
of our Lord 103— the custom of wearing ring4 for suicidal 
purposes was quite common amongst the Romans. 

The manufiicture of rings was not vi old times as now, 
an operation of mere tasteful manufacture. They were 
engraven with mystic ceremony in the laboratory of the 
alchymist and under the influence of astrological signs. 
The stone and metal in which the ring was set were united 
at a certain temperature and precise time ; and incantations 
were muttered, herbs were distilled, and perfiimes scattered 
over the magic rings in order to quicken their natural 
properties and strengthen their power. For instance, rings 
made of metal forged under the ascendant of the planet 
Mars, and set with stones engraved under the same horo- 
scope, fortified the hearts of men, and enabled them to per- 
form marvellous deeds of war ; while those made under the 
influence of Mercury inspired their possessors with singu- 
lar eloquence, and secured to them great success in com- 
merce. Many rings were anciently engraven with the 
signs of the zodiac, and according to their triplicities. 
Those containing the characters of the first triplicity, 
Aries, Leo, and Sagitarius, were believed to cure cold 
diseases, as fever produced by phlegm and the dead palsy. 
The second triplicity, Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius, were 
excellent in curing corruption of the blood ; and so on with 
the others, according to the seasons over which they pre- 
sided. The belief in the influences of the zodiacaVsigns is of 
extreme antiquity, having existed amongst the Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, and Jews. Jarchas, the chief of ancient Indian 
philosophers, is recorded to have presented to Apollonius 
Thyanaeus, according to Pialostratus, seven magic rings, 
one of which he had worn daily, according to the ascendant 
of its sympathetic planet and by this means had pre- 
served himself in the flower of his youth for a hundred 
years. The grand^ire of Jarchas had lived 130 years by 
virtue of the same rings ; and that such a power of pro- 
longing life was believed to reside in them, may be seen 
from the Greek comedies of Aristophines, who makes one 
of his characters defy disease because of his possessing a 
magic ring. Erasmus believed in the character of these 
magic rings, and gravely spoke of their mode of manufac- 
ture. From this mystical origin and high state of consi- 
deration, then, have the ornaments of our bucks of the 
pavement descended. The magical idea which invested 
rings with awful properties during the prevalence and as- 
cendency of necromantic philosophy, has come down 
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tales l>y skilful noYelists. The ballads of Spain, and the 
other romaunts which relate to the chivalric era of the Cru- 
sades, are fruitful in allusions to rings and amulets which 
ladies woreand knights won, and which exercised wondrous 
influences OTer the fate of yalour and love. Rings sUU re- 
tain with us their old memorial character, and the stones 
yet preeenre their relative values. There still resides a 
wonderAilly attractive magic in gold and precious stones. 
If they cannot cure diseases, they can open hearts ; and if 
they do not lull tempests, they unite interests. And such 
is thdr modem magic, that they inspire the most consum- 
mate fools with the most inordinate conceits of their own 
dignity and importance. 



AMRDEE NAUMANN. 

* Ambdkb, thou pest that thou art, hast thou been to fetch 
the cliarooal f ' shouted Nicol Fabri, the locksmith, to a 
little boy about eight years of age, who, clad in the rustic 
attire of a Saxon peasant, sat upon the door-step of the 
smithy, softly chanting a simple soug of the country, and 
beating time with the hammer, with whieh he was straight- 
ing some nails — *-! say^ Amedee, hast thou brought that 
charcoal f 

The ohildy who was small, weakly, and of a pale and sad 
cast of counienance,. started up at the amthoritaUve cry, 
and, saying * I am going, master,* still continued to sing. 

*You had better answer me in another manner, you 
chirping cricket,' said the locksmith, angrily; *and look 
you. Mister Qoldfincb, if you do not look sharp with that 
charcoal, I'll make you run up the gamut in another tone, 
and 111 strike the key-note on your shoulders with my 
hammer/ 

PHghtened at this menace, which, from sundry experi- 
ences, he knew was not altogether an empty one, the little 
fellow snatched up a basket in which to carry the ofaareoal, 
and was about to bound away, when a heavy hand rudely 
clutched him by the shoulder, and wheeled him round like 
a top. in an instant the child was confronted by Dame 
Fabri,. who, with sparkling eyes, trembling lips, and up- 
raised hand, roared at the top of her voice, ' What areyoa 
doing here, you precious young monkey, and why are you 
not rooking the cradle of my sweet little Nicul, whom it 
costs me a day's work to set to sleep ? Ugh ! these children 
of country clodpoles are a pack of good-for-nothings but to 
sing.* 

*- Hillo ! yea have not returned yet ?* roared the lock- 
smith from within ; * then take care of your shoulders.' 

* Why do you linger there, and not go up-stairs, you 
stupid oolt T ' chimed in the woman, and her hand frll like 
lead upon the cheek of poor Amedee, who vainly strove 
to evade the blow. 

* Who am 1 to obey?* cried the poor boy, in piteous 
tones, while the tenrs bathed hU delicnte eheeks, and his 
eyes, blue as heaven's own cerulean, were turned from side 
to side in the utmost perplexity. 

* Me, to be sure ! * shouted both husband and wife, simul- 
taneously, the former wiping the sweat and ashes from his 
face with his leather apron as he stepped angrily towards 
the boy. 

* Try if you, can agree; for I cannot at the same time be 
both up and down stairs,* said Amedee, making strenuous 
but vain attempts to disengnge himself from the masculine 
clulch of the locksmith's wife. 

* Ah, you speak back, do you, you insolent young dog ?* 
cried the dame, and she gave him another cuflfl ' Go up 
this momeat to the cradle,, or 1*11 beat you to jelly.* 

* lV*t him go jusL now Ibr the chflj-coal, Margaret^ and 
ba'U rock the child wheu he co<nes back,*^ interrupted? the 
locksmith. 

* His mother left htm in my sfaargc, and it is me that he 
must first obey,* cried the dame, firmly. 

* His &ther sent Kim to bo apprenticed with me,*' cried 
Nicol Fabri, determined in his turn to maintain his right, 

* and if he does not fii-st obey me I'll maul him into pig- 
iron, I tell you.' 

* We shall soon see that,' replied the loving dame, throw- 



ing a look of mingled rage and contempt upon h^r lipgt 
k>nl, and at the same time grasping the arm of tlieboy. 

* Up you go there,' she cried; < and if the child giva one 
whmge yoa shall get such a drubbing as you never got in 
your lift.* 

* Oofbr the charcoal, or * cried Nicol, his eyee^jtar- 

ing like his own ihrnaoe, and his fbce swelling with rage; 
but before he had time to finish the sentence, Amedee tore 
his arm from the grasp of his mistress, seized the charcoal- 
basket, and bounded off like a young deer. 

<Tou shall lose nothing fbr that,' cried Dame Mai^garet, 
clapping her hands and stamping on the ground as indus- 
triously as if Amedee had been beneath her feet 

* Gome back quickly, or look out fbr squalls,' roared the 
looksmiUi, furiously shaking his black fist 

Although now distant a good way fh)m this wdl- 
matched pair, the double menace reached the flying boy, 
and added lightness to his heels. But all at once he re- 
collected that he had forgotten, in his precipitation, the 
money with which to pay the charcoal, and this discorexy 
inunediately brought him to a dead halt, and rendered bu 
mind full of perplexity. * What shall I do ? ' said the poor 
lad, laying down the basket in the middle of the road, and 
looking hard at it, as if it could resolve his difficulty. * The 
charcoal-burner wont trust me, and if I go back withoat it 
rU be beaten.* Not knowing what else to do in his piti- 
able case, poor little Amedee did what anybody else would 
likely have dbne in the same circumstances — he burst into 
tears. 

The sun was shining as brightly as ever autumn sun 
shone upon the green trees, fields, and flower-spangled 
meadows by the bright Elbe, and its rays fell also upon 
the uncovered head of the boy, and danced amongst hie 
hair that shone like filVets of gold, and kissed his blue cyta, 
all swimming in lovely tears, as he turned them towards 
heaven, and said in a tone of touching sadness, ■ My Qod, 
have pity upon me ! * The expression of the boy's fiice, the 
plaintive softness of his voice, and the despair imprinted 
upon each of his features, together with the meanness of 
his habiliments, arrested the attention of a gentleman who 
was passing, and he dropped a piece of money into his 
hand. 

' I do not ask charity, sir,*^ said the child, somewhat 
proudly, as he offered back the stranger's gift. 

' I do not offer thee this as such,' replied the unknown; 

* but thou weepest, and I thought a penny rattle might 
frighten away thy tears, my Ditle fellow.' 

* Yes, 1 weep.' said the boy, redoubling his sobs ; * for 
whatever 1 do, I am always sure to be beaten.' 

* Is it your father or mother who beats you ? ' said the 
stranger with interest. 

* Ah, sir r' said Amedee, with childlike simplidtj, 
'fathers and mothers never beat their children.' 

* Of whom dost thou complain, then ? ' said the straag|(T, 
laying his hand upon his shoulder, and looking into his 
eyes. 

* Of masters, sir — masters are such stem ones I* said 
the child, thankful for the freedom to recount his sorrows. 

* Master Fabri the locksmith, who lives in the village there, 
18 such a terrible one; and bis wife — oh, his wife, arl^ 
is worse still, I do believe.' i 

* And what does your father do, my littlb friend, and 
where does he dwell ? ' 

» My father is a husbandman, who lives for away firom 
here ; fbr it takes a night with my little legs tu go from 
the house of Master Fabri to his house, but to return, of ' 
course, it is much longer.' 

* That depends upon you taking the same road,' said the 
unknown, who could not suppress a smile at that reflectioa 

* I take the same road, sir, and nevertheless I assure . 
you that it is longer to return. I shall prove it to yoQ ; 
look here. I go away on the Saturday night at fsghi | 
o'clock, in this season — for in winter 1 have not that lu^ 
piness — and I' arrive at a quarter befbre five at the door of ; 
our house. To return, I leave home at dght o'dook als», • 
and I never reach the house of Nicol Fabri before sfiven. I 
Vou see, sir, that the road must be longer in Oondngbick.^ 
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*ll B- possible ftlsoj my boy, that yov Biaj wadk Bore- 
sfewly,' said the stranger, snnliiig. 

* Wheft I have embraced my fii^r, my mother, my ms- 
lera, and my brothers, I really do not think of tAe road/ 
said the little fellow> ^riOk much simplic^y, *altitoiigh I 
tall each st^ long in going; but in retnrning 1 am al- 
ways weary, and when I reaeh Niool Fabri's door } always 
•ay to myself • already I '"'' 

* Poor boy ! and why do you weep just now?^ said the 
bene^lent stranger. Amedee explained fab present pre- 
dieamentr and his future expectations from the locksmith 
and his wife, and then looked anxiously in the fkee of the 
stranger. * And why not return altogether to voar good 
parents t * said the uakaown, taking Amedee^s band. 

* My fiither has already so many meuths to fill that mine 
niakee them mere than he can maaage/ Was the child's 
reply. 

* What is your ibther's name? ' 

^ John Naumami, husbandman at Blessewitx, rery near 
lo Dresden.* 

The stranger thought for a moment, and then said, * I 
Ki« at Dresden, at the school of tiaint Croix. Qo and ask 
your fhither for permission to come and see me to-morrow 
morning., lam the professor John Messenius. Wilt thou 
receileet the name T * 

^Oh, you may be sure of that» sir,' was the delighted 
boy's answer; *for, next to my fkther, you are the first 
man who ever spoke kindly to me.' 

* Very well,* said' the professor; '•and if you hare the in- 
telligence which your replies portend^ your education sIhJI 
Bot oost your fiunily anything.' 

* How good you are, sir ! ' said Amedee, whose hce be- 
tame radiant with pleasure; 'but the basket of Master 
Fabri, and his charcoal, who shall look after it, and the 
baby when it cries T* 

* Q'vre me the basket, and I shall settle the whole mat- 
ttr ; ' and the worthy professor took the basket from the 
boy's hands. * To-morrow, at Dresden, at the school ef 
8t O^ix — John Messenius. Now mind all that,' sttd the 
professor, as he shook hands and parted with his yonr^ 
protegee. 

''The ministw^as right—the minister was right ! ' cried 
Amedee, as he crossed a stile, and scampered orer the 
fields; * Oed alwa^ sends as* succour in our need.' On 
ran the little boy, light of heart as a youug spring butterfly,. 
and hopefbl as the morning. - * Huirah f he cried, looking 
ever and anon aroaad him to see that he kept ^e riglrt' 
tvatk, and to^ obeerre that nekber of his fHends Fabri were^ 
on his trail. * I shall see my mother right soon, and i 
ahaU ge-to Dresden— to the school of St €hx)ix— Professor 
John Messenius.' 

When Amedee arrived at his father's little cottage, a 
merry shout flnoro his brothers and sisters gave him a joy- 
ful welcome; but bis mother's eyes filled with tears, and 
his fother looked grave, for they were poor. Oh, poverty ! 
thou inexorable despot, who4>reake8t up the sweetest horae- 
asMKnations, avidexilest from hearth ond home the sons 
and daughters of affection) when wilt thou eease to reign 
emuipotent on earth ? And yet, thou coM and cheerless 
tyrant of the toiler, it is from thy^yoke that the brightest 
and best of humanity's great ones have -sprung ! It was 
wpoB thy barren territory, and under thy cheerless sky, 
tliat eves the scheraeof man's redemption was wrought out I 
Noble poverty ! that sittest like a heavenly glory upon the 
hen est brow, and ftillest Hk&h golden mantle over the honest 
heart f The tears exhaled from the eyes of Amedee's mother 
in the radiance of her smiles, and his father's face relaxed 
with beaming hopefMness, when the child recounted his- 
adventure with Professor John Messenius. 

It is said that the €krmans are musicians by nature, and 
that the chiMren learn to sing as soon as to speak. It is 
no uncommon thing to find them singing in choir in 
their little eettages, and cheering the hours- of relaxation. 
fk*om toil with the riehest harmonies of melody. Every 
Sabbath evening fathers, mothers, and children, assemble 
beneath the ivy-mantled porches at their cottage^doors, and 
sing those splendid pieces of sacred music which have ren- 



dered €krman psalmody so celebrated, and Qenaan man- 
ners so soft and refined. 

It was on a beautifVil Babbath evening in tiie summer of 
1766i that a stianger passed through the sweet little vil- 
lage of Blessewitx, and as he approached a little cottage, 
over whose roof hung the green jessamine with its snow- 
white flowers, and to whow walls clung the white roses 
of Florence, and firom the porch of which came ibrth the 
melody of peace and love, he suddenly stood still. The 
stranger was young and of gallant bearing. His dress 
was of the most oosSiy materialr and of the most splendid 
fiishion. His long dark hair fell in curls over his shoul- 
ders, and his dark eyes and bladi moustache proclaimed 
him a person of some consideration. * Ha,' said he, as he 
listened with evident admiraticn, * how beauttful I ' and 
then, without any introduction, he opened the cottage-doer, 
and disoovered a father, mother, aad children chanting 
pndses, while a fhir-haired, blue-eyed boy, about eleven 
years of age, touched, with the most exquisite ability, the 
tones of a piano. * What time— what touch— what preci- 
sion ! ' said the enraptured stranger, interrupting the fa- 
mily ; and then,'taming to the fiithea, he eaclaimed, * Your 
son shall become a spl^ctid musician, sir.' 

* Alas, sir f repKid the agriculturist, *-l shall be happy 
tf one day he is able to be master of a sdMcl at Blessewitx, 
for then the diildren of our rillage shall not need to trudge 
on fbot daily to Dresden and back again, as our dear 
Amedee has done himself fbr three years.' 

* A child like that master of a rilUge school V said the 
stranger. * No, nO) friend, yott- must not bury such a trea- 
sure in this ebseure nookb It is easting apeari on a dung- 
hill. But tell me who is his singing master t* 

•^ Nature, sir,' said the fhther, laying his hand pxwidly 
on the blushing boy's 'hcadi 
« And who taught hhn to touch, the piano?' 

* His mother a little and I a little, but nature chiefly still,' 
said the fiither ; * for the little fallow knows more about it 
than either his moth^ or I;' 

Amedee looked witik surprise at the young and richly- 
appointed stranger, and then at his fkther and mother, 
who seemed delighted to listen to the praiees of their son. 

' That boy was not bom to be a schoolmaster, sir ; he 
wa^ bom to be an «r<)tii/»— nature intended him for a mu- 
sidaD,' continued 'the stranger.. 

* Ah, well, periiaps nature did iutead bun for a great 
man, bnt-roy lab<kir cannot purchase the means to fulfil 
natupe's intentienc ; and so poverty, you' see, may rob the 
world of many one. who might become a benelhctor to man- 
krad.' 

* WbH, sir,' said th« stranger, altera moment's reflec- 
tioBv * I shall nnd^rtaketo-proride the means. 1 am known 
to Professor .John Messenius, and he will inform you, as he 
is a friend of my ihther, that I am a member of the Chapel 
Royal at Stockholm. My name is Alberghii 1 myself am 
a musician, on my way to Padua to receive iastroctions 
from the celebrated violinist TartinH and if ycu will allow 
your son to accompany me, I hhaM undertake to give him 
aU the benefit of my knowledge and of Tartini/s priceless 
tuathm.^ 

The idea of parting ttom theirvohild akraied the pa- 
rents, and the thought of quitting home brought ffear to the 
heart and tears to the eyes of Amedee r but those indefi- 
nite things called * prospects - allure both lieh and poor, 
and finally, everything being considered, ii was decided in 
a few days that the young musician should depart for Italy 
with Albergbi. Professor John Messenius had amply sa- 
tisfied the peasant John Naumann regarding the family 
of Albcrghi. He bore the best of testimony to tiie young 
man's character, praised his abilities aa a musician, and 
even assisted the fiimily of Naumann to preja^e for the de- 
parture of Ainedee. 

On the day appointed, A)berghi drove^ with his gay ba- 
rouche, into the vUloge of Blessewitx, and drew up at the 
door of Jdhn Nnomann, while all tlie rillagers gathered 
round to look at the grand eqpipase^and to wonder at the 

fortune of Amedee. niriiti^^H kv/ v^OO 

* You see, sir, that welwe'noT'nchl said Amedee, as he 
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timidly approached his protector, * but you also see thai 
we are oloselj bound to one anQthw by loTe. My mother 
weeps at my dq)arture; ray father does not show it, but I 
know that he suffers £bu' down in the depths of his good 
heart: my brothers and sisters sob because I must tear 
mysetf trom their arms ; but you haye promised to make 
me a man of talen(» and I will go with you. In my turn I 
shall obey you as I would my fkther, and I shall love you 
as a SOD. 

* And you shall always find a fkther in me, my young 
IKend,' said Alberghi, shaking the hand that Amedee 
offered him. 

As the earriage rattled away firom John Naumann's 
cottage-door, all the yillagers of Bleesewitz shook their 
heads, and declared that some folks were very fortunate 
in haying sons going away in carriages to make their 
fortunes. But the tears that were slied that night on a 
mother's pillow, and the sighs that came from a father's 
deep, heaving bosom, proved that everybody in Biessewits 
was not exactly of that opinion. 

Oh, what a wonderful pUoe was Padua, with its old 
palaces, and towers, and university, and walls, to the won- 
dering peasant-boy of Saxony ! How delightfiil it w!^ to 
look upon the gardens and lawns that breathed out such 
sweet scents and smiled up in the sun's bright face, and 
from which ten thousand flowers laughed into the mirror 
of heaven! How delightful it was to see the gay barges 
on the river, and to hear the sounds of voices and of guitars 
rising from them on the tremulous evenir.^ air! *0h, 
Padua was built to be the home of love and music ! ' cried 
Amedee; * I shall soon be a great musician here.' 

The first question that Amedee addressed to his protector 
every morning, after his arrival at Padua, was, * Shall I 
take my lesson now ?' And the answer— oh, you anticipate 
it, dear reader, for you heard Alberghi*s promises— was, 
' Brush my coat, ar;' * Polish my boots, sir ;' or, ' Prepare 
my break&st.' 

Alberghi would go out and return in the evening, and 
again the timid question was tremblingly put, with tear- 
filled eyes, < Please, sir^ shall I take my lesson?' 

* We ^all see to-mprrow,' would be the harsh response 
Of his protector. But the morrow resembled yesterday, 
and yesterday foreshadowed the morrow; and Amedee 
saw, with intensest agony, the di^s glide away without 
Alberghi appearing to recollect the promises tluit he had 
made to his parents. ' I did not come to this fine country 
to be a valet,' be would mutter to himself^ as be lay upon 
his little couch at night; ' I came to be a pupil,' and then 
he would weep; but still he concealed his condition fh>m 
his parents, for he did not wish to afflict Ibem, and he 
always hoped that better times would come of which to 
write. 

One evening Alberg^ ordered him to follow him with 
his violin-case, and the boy hopefully obeyed ^e mandate. 
They repaired to a magnificent palace, where everything 
seemed prepared for a fete. The gardens were illuminated 
with variegated lamps, that hung like burning fruits firom 
the trees, and twinkled like diamonds on the marble 
statues, and artificial temples, and bridg^, and barges 
that floated on the tiny Ukes. Servants flitted about in 
rich liveries, and the salons seemed full of lustrous rainbows. 
Alberghi took his violin and entered a splendid hall, while 
Amedee was commanded to remain in tue ante-chamber. 

Immediately the signal for the concert seemed to be given, 
for the most ravishing tones of a solo floated towards the 
enraptured boy's ears, and made the tears start fh>m his 
eyes. ' Oh, who played — who played?' said the child to a 
waiter, as the sound died away like the echo of an angel's 
whisper; 'oh, tell me who played?' 

* It was Tartini,* said the servant, with enthusiasm — 
* the loveliest violinist and the most generous signer in the 
world. Ah, he is none of your mean, hard scrubs, that 
only bow and say * thank you,' when you open a door to 
them. He hns always a scudi in his hand for a poor body, 
although every one says he is not very rich.' 

' Tartini ! ' cried Amedee — * Tartini ! I shall see him to- 



On the morrow, sore enough, the little Saxon peasant 
appeared at the hotel of the great musician, who has yet 
found a rival only in Paganini, and, with his bosom swell- 
ing with the magnitude of his purpose, he asked the porter 
if be could see his master. * Follow the sounds of his 
violin, and you shall come immechately to his chamber,' 
said the man, who seemed to be as gentle as one of Taxtinf s 
own airs. Amedee walked rapidly forward fin* a few stqis, 
and then he stopped suddenly, as if he were eotraDoed, hr 
the same sweet, thrilling tones of yesterday fell on Us 
ravished ear. A woman who passed, se^ng the boy, and 
observing his attitude, asked him, in a low voire, * Wkai 
do you want here, child?' but he beard nothing bat tfat 
sounds of the violin, and the question passed unheeded 

* What ails the boy ? ' said the old dame, in surprise, as she 
touched him with her finger ; but a fiiint cry, as if he had 
been awakened from a dream, was the only response to bs 
query which Amedee vouchsafed ; and then, without tarmDj? 
his eyes, he exokumed, ' Hush ! Oh, do not disturb ne! 
That music comes from heaven.' 

At these words the old dame burst into a fit of laughter 
when immediately the violin ceased to sound, Uie doer 
opened, and Amedee found himself in the presenee of an 
old man, whose long white hair floated round his sweift 
and benevolent &oe, and who held m his hand a vioiia. 
while he smiled and said to the dame, * Well, what is it 
now, Bhinche?' 

' Orpheus made trees and rocks to dance at the soond of 
his lyre, my husband,' said the old woman, at the same 
time leading Amedee into the room ; * but you, Tartini, 
have achieved as great a fbat; you can change men into 
Stones. liook at this boy ! ' 

* What do you want, my friend ? ' said Tartini, with maoh 
kindness. 

* What I shall never be granted,' cried the boy, while the 
tears stood in his eyes. 

' It is a pity, for your ihee pleases me, and I feel di^xMeii 
to befriend you if I can.' 

* Oh, if you would,' cried the boy, emboldened by te old 
musician's manner, * you would give me new life^ and en- 
able me to solace my fiither and mother, who wept at my 
learing home, and my brothers and sisters, who sighed to 
part with me.' 

Tartizii interrogated the boy eonoeming his past and 
present condition, and, being both interested and pleased 
with his history, assured him of his proteetien and instnto- 
tion. * But you shall require to know some of the first 
principles. Do you know the use of the violin bow, uy 
child?' he said to the lad. 

* I have already learned all that»' said the boy, muster- 
ing courage. 

'All that!' said Tartini and Blanche Comaro, his wife, 
with surprise; and immediately Tartini placed Ua violBi 
in the boy's hands. 

The child was at first confused at the trial imposed upsa 
him, but the hidden fire of genius shot through Ins whole 
frame like electricity and lighted up his cheeks, and he 
began to play so softly and so correctly that Tutim clasped 
him in his arms and cried, * Thou sbalt be the best ^ all 
my pupils, Amedee Naumann. And who oomposed that 
lovely little air?' 

* I,' replied the boy» so simply that both of the old people 
uttered an exclamation of surprise and looked at one an- 
other. 

* Confound that skulking Amedee^' muttered Albert 
as he entered Tartini 's salon, a few minutes after this scene; 

* he has not half polished my boots.' 

* Pardon me, Alberghi,' said Tartini, with an arch smile 
upon his face, as he led Amedee fbom an ante-room ; * alioF 
me to introduce to you the most promising of all my pupils.* 
Alberghi was confounded. * I mean to retain him in my 
own dwelling,' continued the great master. 

Alberghi bowed, and took Ms place with his yioUu. 

Amedee Naumann remained eight years in Italy, beloved, 
esteemed, and instructed by the old musician ; and then 
his fiune became so great that Oustavus III. made him the 
most brilliant offers to ind)ijp^,|)4g^tQ|>l^yJbi^|bt^ the Swedish 
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ootirt Bat the coiirt» nor wealth, nor ftune, nor royal 
friendship, nor the homage of men of gemos, could retain 
A medee in either Italy or Sweden. He returned to his own 
dear Saxony, and felt his highest glory and reward for his 
talents and abtience to be his fkther, mother, brother, and 
siaters' loTe. 

One day, as he was walking in the park of the elector, 
&t Dresden, be was suddenly struck i»ith apoplexy, and 
fell down to rise no more. He died on the 27th of May, 
IdOl, aged fifty-six years, and his country yet honours lids 
name. 



PORTRAIT GALLERT. 

f ANNY FOBBSmU 

HowwKR much the mental philosopher and poliUcal econo- 
mist may dispute oonoeming the reladve powers and capa- 
cities of man and woman, the latter has, indubitably in 
many instances, preferred and sustained a claim of intel- 
lectual equality. Denied a position on the stage of politi- 
cal action, and, for a long season, even denied freedom of 
thought by a worse than Salic pr^udice, woman has 
nevertheless taken her place in the republic of letters, and 
maintained the inalienabili^ of her tuidve character. 
There are few (klseboods so old, or so generally accredited, 
as that of woman's inferiority to man. It seems to have 
been one of the worst social consequences of the fiill, and 
to have tended more to perpetuate and aggravate the state 
of sin and misery than any other idea proceeding from the 
disobedience and arrogant egotism of man. The human 
economy divided against itself is the very climax of social 
enmity. The male half of humanity lording it over the 
female half perfects the debasing and demoralising condi- 
tion of social slavery ; and tlie reaction of woman's false 
position upon mnn inevitably completes the Cimmerian 
darkness of the night of sin. Wherever we turn we be- 
hold, through the light of history, woman as a slave, and 
man as her tyrant To the Jew she was a secondary 
being ; to the barbarian a shkve. With the Mussulman 
she is but the highest creature in the material system ; and 
even in Christendom the question Is asked, *What are 
woman's rights 7 ' It would have been wonderflU if a uni- 
versal system of feminine degradation had left to man one 
idea of female equality. Tradition pointed its finger at 
her as the cause of sin and sorrow ; her physical weakness 
made her an easy object of individual conquest; and the 
impressible and gentle nature of her sentiments rendered 
her 80 yielding that man at length believed the inferiority 
which he had induced to be the natural condition of her 
who was made to be his co-mate and equal. It is indis- 
putable that there are individual differences between man 
lind woman, and that they have particular parts to per- 
form in the liuman economy ; but in all questions of un- 
ascertained right, woman has a verdict to give as well as 
man, and she bids us define the rights of man before we 
attempt to limit those of woman. If we were to distinctly 
characterise man and woman, we should regard them as 
the representatives of two great principles — those of force 
and power ; the masculine attributes being vigorous and 
froward; the feminine gentle and persuasive. The former 
has held dominion over the material world through science, 
labour, and war; the dominion of the latter is over the 
affections of the souL In the history of English literature 
we find but scanty records of the activities of woman ; and 
wlien we do behold her appear in the annals of letters it 
is not as herself. Succumbing to the masculine preiudice 
which met her at the gates of Apollo's temple, she adopted 
the voice of man and accepted the title of ' Blue-stocking.' 
She beUeved, at first, that she could not enter the literary 
circles save as a philosopher and scholar: and so she cast 
a-<ide the woman and climbed the stilts of the savant 

lAdy Mary Wortley Montague's is the first female 
name, with two or three trifling exceptions, that appears in 
the catalogue of English authorship, and certainly she 
does not appear in the most feminine aspect, while the 
siifiT, sententious Jobnsonisms of Hannah More, and the 



wild idealities of Ann Radcliffe, seem to be as unnatural 
to them, as women, as would be slouched hats and iron- 
cased spectacles. We may congratulate ourselves, how- 
ever, that the last thirty years have been especially firuit- 
fbl of feminine additions to our literature ; ai^d they have 
been so in the true sense of the word. Qiaste, beautiful, 
and full of love, they have flowed fVom the altar-hearth, 
and the lieart-region of heme, to inf^ise into the general 
stream of thought the maternal element; to recall, with 
the silvery tones of woman's v<Moe, the mind too eagerly 
wrestling with the future, to the memories of youth, and 
truth, and home, and sisters, and mothers. From tlie 
days of Enoch to those of Christ, woman's ihfluence was 
unseen. She nursed men to walk with God; and, bending 
over the cradle of her heart's treasures, like Lois and 
Eunice, breathed holy precepts into the souls of her young 
Timothies ; but it was only when He who wept with Mary 
and Martha spoke the words of universal human equality 
that the theory of woman's social restoradon was proclaim- 
ed ; and it is only within a few short years that we per- 
ceive her reclaiming, in the arena of letters, the idea of 
her inferiority. The grand element of woman's character 
is love ; and happily the grand characteristic of our femi- 
nine literature is the same. Mrs Hemans, Miss Edge- 
worth, Miss Ferrier, Mary Howitt, Mrs 8. C. Hall, L. M. 
Child, L. E Landon, and all the host of stars that fret the 
dome of the temple of woman's fame, exhibit in their il- 
lustrations this beautiful principle. They speak and sing 
from the heart, and the heart of this great, bustling, cold, 
and callous world grows softer under the influences of 
their love-tuned voices. Few names have attained a 
quicker and wider celebrity than that of * Fanny Forester,' 
and few, perhaps, fh>m so dissimilar causes. She first be- 
came known as a skilfUl painter of life and manners, as a 
rising star in the horizon of literanr fiime, and then she 
pass^ voluntarily away fh>m the admiring eyes of men to 
an obscure but more admirable position than she had 
hitherto occupied, or oould ever hope to occupy as a mere 
artist * Fanny Forester' is the graoef\il pseudonymic of 
one of the sweetest of American female authors ; and was 
assumed instead of the less harmonious title of Miss 
Emily Chubbuck. The chief features of this gifted and 
amiable woman's life are striking ones, and are certainly 
more common in republican America than with us. In 
her own beautiful story of * Grace linden,' these features 
are strikingly and admirably illustrated. Original poverty 
is the source from which Uie strong minds of America 
spring, and manual labour is the universal means by which 
the energetic pave their early way to fortune and to fame. 
No conventional prescriptive millstone crushes down the 
bold aspirants. Sovereignty is theirs by birth ; and, with 
will and capacity, the highest estate is open to them. 
Many of the most talented and accomplished women in 
America have begun life as &ctory workers. They took 
the initiative to independent action at Lowell, where, by 
the labour of their hands, they acquired the means of culti- 
vating Uieir minds. From the mill they have proceeded to the 
boarthng'^ohool, from the boarding-school to the teacher's 
desk, and firom the desk to the homes of the wealthy 
merchant, the sagacious senator, and the learned professor. 
The parents of Emily Chubbuck were remarkable only for 
probity and industry — two remarkable and beautifbl attri- 
butes which descended to their child. She was bom in a 
sweet rural village of New York, which she has canonised 
under the de^gnation of Alderbrook; and, by her talents 
and energy, she attained to a position of high respectability, 
as a teacher, in her native state. Fouche, who was himself 
originally a schoolmaster, says that all great men have 
begun to teach themselves to be great by teaching others; 
and certes, firom the days of Homer to those of Carlyle, 
examples seem to fhvour the hypothesis. Emily Chubbuck 
was teaching school in New York when she essayed her 
first literary adventure. She came to N. P. Willis, it is 
said, in the form of a letter and manuscript, both of which 
captivated the learned Rhadamanthus, and imposed upon 
that literary credulity which had so oft before been im- 
posed upon. The letter purported to be from a gay laugh- 
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teg • Fanny Forester,* yet in her teens, who, lon^ng for | 
a new bonnet and haring scarcely wherewithal to pnrchase 
it, tentored to present the accompanying tale to the * Mirror,' 
and hoped that the editor woula think its author worthy of 
a few dollars. Miss Chubbuck, who still retained the fall 
fiosMng of the poetry of youth, and whose heart was as 
fresh as the roses of Alderbrook, had, nevertheless, trod 
upon the borders of forty years ; and, pleased with the 
fame which her writings suddenly won and the romance 
of her incognito, she retained her true name and position 
e?en from Willis, until circumstances constrained her to 
ditulge them. In 1846, Dr Judson, the celebrated Ameri- 
can missionary, sought out Miss Chubbuck in order that 
she might compile, from the materials in his possession, a 
biographical sketch of his second wife, Sarah Boardman 
Ju(Uon. She had scarcely finished this work when she 
consented to take up the cross of her whose lif(9 she had 
been writing ; and she is now Mrs Judson, a member of 
the American mission to Burmah. 

In the writings of * Fanny Forester ' there breathes a 
firesh, Joyous spiritof juvenility and loTe, which is extremely 
feminme and extremely pleasing ; but in her style there 
is sometimes perceptible that tint which is borrowed from 
education and effort The heart that doats over the 
streams, and flowers, and memories, of sweet Alderbrook, 
is the heart of happy, hopeful, sunny-souled, little * Fanny ; ' 
but the eye and Judgment that analyses and distinguishes 
the characters of the Alderbrookians, is that of the quick, 
keen, penetrative, yet kindly schoolmistress. 

In 1848, the collected works of Miss Chubbuck, dedi- 
cated to her husband, were published at Boston, under the 
title of * Alderbrook ; ' and Uiey amply establish the hopes 
that were entertained of her as a writer, if proridenoe bad 
not opened up to her what she esteemed to be a more useful 
path of duty. In every jMge of her writings is displayed 
a fine sense of human nature, and a correct appreciation 
of the proprieties of her narrative. Her inventive powers 
are regulated by her Judgment, and her Judgment is tem- 
pered by a happy benevolence and an enthusiastic love of 
nature. The first of her tales, ' Graoe linden,' is in our 
estimation the best. In Britain it would bo an improbable 
romance, in America it is a natural and very likely history. 
The writings of * Fanny Forester* are chiefly tales, but 
they are moidelled in a moral and loving form ; they are 
elegant as compositions, and pleasant as companions ; but 
they are also safe and striking sermons on virtue. She 
has led the little meek victims of parental vice or worldly 
neglect forth from the ho\y obscurity of their suffering, 
to plead with their pale cheeks and natient eyes at the 
drunkard's heart and the statesman s bosom; she has 
lifted the rude garment of the woodsman and the gay robe 
of the millionaire's child, that men might look into their 
hearts and behold kindred sentiments and an identical 
nature* Fanny Forester is a philosopher— a knowing, 
thoughtful, casual philosopher; but, happily, she is a 
Christian one, as hopefVil and charitable as she is wise. To 
rice and the causes from which it usually springs she is 
no stranger ; but she can also dissociate deeds from mo- 
tives, and perceive that feelings, the most holy and noble 
in themselves, may lead to the commission of actions the 
most reprehensible. 

The literary productions of Fanny Forester exhibit 
two prominent characteristics — sensibility and love; 
and that these were really attributes of her character, the 
events of her life have proven. A love of nature and of 
humanity, and a keen sensibility towards all that was 
beautifhl and good in them, pervaded her whole soul ; but 
chief and supreme over all her affections was the love of 
God and of the Saviour ; and so she went forth into the 
dark wilderness of India, with the apostle's scrip and staff 
to speed the apostolic work. And did she go forth singing 
glad songs, and casting behind, as vain, the memories which 
had peopled her fiBincy and heart since childhood ? Ah, 
no ! she left her home willingly, but she left it as woman 
ever should leave dear home— in tears ; and she tore her* 
self awny from the kindred of her love with these soft 
words and blessings on her lips : — 



*The hours of my childhood have gone back to their oU 
obliviousness in eternity ; youUi is on the wing, fleeiiig— 
fleeing — fleeing. There is but a narrow shadow lying be> 
tween my foot and the grave which it seeka— a veil of ptj 
mist, that a ffew to-daus will dissolve int<^— what T—tbe 
sickening perfUme of dead flowers, or incense gratefol to 
Heaven? This is a beautiful, bright world, made for pow 
beings. At its birth angels walked among its cool sbadowi^ 
bent to its bright waters, and inhaled its perfumes; and 
they fled not, those holy ones, till their wings drooped be- 
neath the defiling heariness of sin. A fklse breath pUjed 
up the brow of man ; heedlessly he opened his boeom to 
it; and there it al once nestled, a fetal poison, ever disti!- 
ling venom. Still the flowers bloomed; still the waters 
flashed and sparkled in the warm light ; still the breetae 
waved their censers laden with rich perfume; still the 
birds carolled ; the stars smiled ; leaves rustled, kisnog 
each other lovingly ; dews slumbered in lily bells and the 
hearts of roses, and crept around withering roots, and re- 
rived fkding petals; the sun, and the moon, and the silver 
twilight, each wrought its own peculiar broidery on earth 
and sky ; but upon the flowers, and the fresh leaves, aid 
the waters, and the breezes, the gay, beautiful birds, and 
the silent dews, on sun, and moon, and stars, on all, every- 
thing of earth, rested the taint of sin. In the momiag of 
this little day of time, what more deliciously sweet than 
to recline among the blossoming luxurianoe of Eden, and 
worship God there, in his own temple? It was the obj(«t 
of life to eigoy its own blissfulness, and praise Him who 
gave it But when, on the whisper of the Tempter, sm 
came, it brought a change. The poison hid itself among 
all the beautiful things that we most love, engenderiag 
thorns and producing discord : it festered in our hearts, 
revelled in our veins, and polluted our lips, until the angels 
veiled their fkees in disgust, and man was left with 'no 
eye to pity, no arm to save.' Then, from the dense cloud, 
broke forth a ray of glory ; a crowned head looked out m 
pity: divine lips bent to the poisoned wound; and lost, 
ruined man found a Saviour. He was heralded by angels ; 
angels are still whispering, * Look t look ! live !' That Sa- 
viour is standing with love-beaming eyes and arms ex- 
tended; but men are blind and cannot see his beautj. 
Shall I sit down among thy flowers, sweet Alderbrook, 
while my Redeemer is dishonoured, and my brethren, the 
sons of those who walked with God in Eden, die ? ' Faalt- 
less, if blinded.'—* The just God will not be angry with 
those who, not knowing, have not loved him.' Who has 
said it? Ah ! 'The mvisible things of Uim from the crea- 
tion of the world are dearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal p«wer and godbiead ; 
so that they are without excuse,' The beautifbl page of 
hill and dale and sky is spread open to alL I go to teach 
my brother how to read it Dear, beautiftil Alderbrook ! 
1 have loved ^ee as I shall never love any other thing 
that I may not meet after the sun of time is set. Everj- 
thiog, from the strong old tree that wrestles with the tem- 
pest, down to the amber moss-cup cradling the tiny insect 
at its roots, and the pebble sleeping at the bottom of the 
brook — everything about thee has been laden with its own 
peculiar lesson. Thou art a rare book, my Alderbrook, 
written all over by the Creator's finger. Dearly do I love 
the holy truths upon thy pages; but, 'I may not dwell 
'mid flowers and music everf' and 1 go lience, bearing 
another, choicer book in my hand, and echoing the words 
of the angels, * Look ! look I live I ' I stand on the verge of 
the brook, which seems to me more beautifUl than any 
other brook on earth, and take my last surrey of the home 
of my infancy. The oloud, which has been hovering above 
the trees on the verge of heaven, opens; the goklen light 
gushes forth, bathiag the hill-top, aud streaming down its 
green declivity even to my feet ; and I accept the enooor> 
aging omen. The angel of Alderbrook, *the ministeriDg 
spirit ' sent hither by the Almighty, blesses me. Father 
in heaven, thy blessing, ere I go I Hopes full of glory, and 
oh, most sweetly sacred ! look out upon me from the fhture ! 
but, for II moment, their beauty is clouded. My heart is 
heavy with sorrow. The cup at my lip is very bitter. 
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HeAveQ lielp me! White hairs are bending in svbmissiTe 
grieC and aged-dimmed eyes are made dimmer by the 
gathering of (ears. Young spirits have lost their joyous- 
ness, young lips forget to smile, and bounding hearts and 
bounding feet are stilled. Oh, the rending of ties, knitted 
at the first opening of the in&nt eye and strengthened by 
numberless acts of love, is a sorrofwfiil thing 3 To make 
the grave the only door to a meeting with those in whose 
bosoms we nestled, in whose hearts we trusted long before 
we knew how precious was such love and trust, brings with 
it an overpowering Ireight of solemnity. But a grave is 
yawning for eooh one of us; a»d is it much to choose 
whether we sever the tie that binds us here, t&4ay, or lie 
down on the morrow ? Ah, the * weaver's shuttle ' is fly- 
ing; the * flower of the grass' is withering; the span is 
almost measured; the tale nearly told; the dark valley is 
close before us — tread we with care ! My mother, we may 
neither of us close the other's darkened eye, and fold the 
cold bands upon the bosem ; we may neither of us watch 
the sod greening and withering above the other's ashes ; 
but there are duties for U8 even more sacred than these. 
But a few steps, mother — difficult the path may be, but 
wry bright — and then we put on the robe of inunortality, 
and meet to part nevermore. And we shall not be apart 
even on earth. There is an electric chain passing from 
heart to heart through the throne of the Eternal ; and we 
may keep its links all brightly burnished by the breath of 
prayer. Still pray fur me, mother, as in days gone by. — 
Thou bidst me go. Tins smile comes again to thy lip and 
the light to thine eye, for thou hast pleasnre in the sacri- 
fice. Thy blessing ! Farewell, my mother, and ye loved 
ones of the same hearth-stooe ! Bright, beautiftil, dear 
Alderbrook, (arewelU' 

Soon after her settlement in Maulmain, Mrs-Judson was 
robbed by the natives, to promote whose eternal interest 
she had left home and friends, of all her clothes, books, and 
those treasured relics which she carried with her as sou- 
venirs from friends Amid such discouragements, how- 
ever, listen to the touching and hopeful straias in whi«h 
she addresses her father : 

* A welcome for thy child, father, 

A welcome ft\vc to-day ; 
Aithouffh slie may not come to thee, 

A» when she went sway ; 
niooffb never in her olden nest, 

It the to fold hef wing, 
And live Mgtdn the days when flrat 

Sbe learned Co fly and sing. 

Oh! happy were thoee daya. fiither, 

When Kathering round thy knee, 
i evens sons and daoghtere called ilico sire v 

We eome again bnt three : 
The grave haa claimed thy loveliest ones, 

And sterner things tlian death 
Uiive left a shaddw on thy brow, 

A sigli a|K>n thy breath. 

And oae— one of the three, father. 

Now comes to thee to claim 
Thy bleaslnfr on another lot. 

Upon an<Khir name. 
\\ liur« tropic -.as w ever bam, 

Vh'- iVi r 1. ■. . ii w-»v»'. 
Ihe ciiilU, V.I: ) .u>. ii.is Invcd, would m^l^e 
I Her heaKh -stone and her grave. 

Thou'lt novor wait aeain. fitther, 
Thy dHTighter's coiuiitK trend ; 
{ She ne'er will M^e thy face on earth, 

1 So connt her with thy dead; 

Bnt in the land of lifie and love. 

Not sorrowing as now. 
She'll omie to thee, and come, perchance. 
With jewels on her brow. 

Perchance ! -I do not know, father, 

If any p«irt Ik given 
Uy erring hand, among the gnide»- 

Who point the %N'iy to heaven; 
But it would be a Joy nnteld 

Some errinif foot to stay ; 
RenienilM r this when, Katlienog round. 

Ye ft»r (he exile pray. 

Let nothing here be changed, fiither, 

I would jemeinber all - 
Wliure every ray of sunshine rests, 



And now I go; with faltering feot, 

I pass the threshold o'or. 
And gate, through tears, on that dear rool^ 
My shelter nevennore. 
Fanny Forester, the sweet and accomplished poetess, 
has dosed her literary career with a poem, which, perhaps, 
inds few parallels in all the circle of literary history. 
Bright be her career heavenward, and holy be the mingling 
of the poetic bays andOhristiaii's wreath of amaranth upon 
her brow ! 



A SECOND PLEA FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 

TBti is another appeal from Mr Guthrie's large, deep, 
philaathropical heart in favonr of the destitute, the 
wretched, and perishing children of the streets. His 
original ' Plea,' which knacked at the Christian's heart, 
and asked the Christian's aid in a work which lay alt be- 
fore hiM, had not the authority of this, for, in addition to 
all that benevolence, hope, economy, and Christianity 
could then plead, he has now added the unconquerable 
arguments of fact and experience. He looked only for- 
ward then ; now he can look triumphantly back, and ex- 
claim. Behold the fruits 1 

We cannot conceive of a more interestingpath of philan- 
thropy than that followed by the ft-iends of Ragged Schools. 
We do not know a class that so imperatively and vehe- 
mently demands the interposition of humanity as the 
homeless children of beggary. Mr Guthrie pleads for the 
little Bohemians of our city with a powerfM and eloquent 
tongue, and would deal charity and knowledge to them 
freely and liberally as the Gospel commands; bnt the de- 
mands of the perishing are more than the treasury of the 
Ragged Schools can supply, and benoethe necessity for his 
« Second Plea.' 

It is pleasing to read Mr Guthrie's pamphlet; and yet 
there are some of the facts which it piaoes before us of a 
very sad character. The grand and cheering charac- 
terUtics of the 'Plea' are the fruitfulness of Christian 
charity, and the abundant capacity exhibited in the chil- 
dren for reformation. We see Christian benevolence work- 
ing the good work faithfully ; and we behold the dark 
brooding vapours of ignorance and vire in the children's 
polluted naMures yielding to the sunlight of love and kind- 
ness. But what strikes us as sorrowful and cruel is the 
aspect which our criminal jurisprudence assumes towards 
these childreo, as viewed from the enlightened testimony 
of our admirable sheriff-substitute, Mr Jameson. Re- 
ferring to the number and character of juvenile offenders 
whom it has been his misfortune to try, he makes the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 

< As far as my experience goes, this system of award- 
ing short imprisonments in the case of these young offend- 
ers produces none of the effects for which punishment is 
intended. It neither deters nor reforms. On the con- 
trary, it seems only to harden the heart and destroy the 
character. By the time the case permits the judge to 
a^ard an imprisonment of sufHcient duration t<* give any 
rational prospect of bi'iiefit to the individual in the way of 
moral and religious instruction, the character is generally 
losi irretrievably. The evil is increased by the faulty 
constitution of the Police Courts, in which a number of 
unprofessional magistrates sit, who change every month, 
and who, differing in opinion in regard to the objects of 
penal discipline, pronounce every variety of sentence. The 
consequence is, that the punishment being uncertain and 
variable, as well aa inadequate, the evils of short imprison- 
mtMils are increased : they b»'come a subject of mockery 
among the ( r.minals themselves ; and these convictions be- 
come a sort of training school for crime. Between the 
three years from 1843 to 1846, as ap|)ear8 from a published 
report' of the governor of the Idinburgh Prison, 740 chil- 
' dren nndcr fourceen years of age had been cunfnitted to 
thai prison. It is painful to think that, in^jtfe case of the 
inass of theso unhapp. beings, iheir sentence had no other 
effect than to extinguiNh any fear they previously enter- 
tained of the prison, and de:>troy aay prospect of obtaining 



sitUAtioD of tl)e magistrate who is bound to sentence chil- 
dren from nine to fourteen years of age to repeated short 
imprisonments, with the moral certainty that each sen- 
tence is rendering them more hardened in crime, and 
diminishing the prospect of any improvement in their 
character or habiu. To Mr Watson, sheriff-substitute 
of Aberdeenshire, belongs the merit of first organising 
an institution for arresting this great evil. He bias con- 
clusively shown the practicability of placing almost the 
whole destitute and neglected children of a large town in 
Industrial Schools, before they are destroyed by short im- 
prisonments, and, by means of a system of religions in- 
struction and industrial training, reclaiming them from 
habits of idleness and vice. It has been publicly acknow- 
ledged, that hia system has already effected a great saving 
to the criminal expenditure of the county. Sheriff Watson 
endeavoured to stimulate his brother sheriff to make a 
similar experiment in Edinburgh ; but it was not until the 
Rev. Mr Quthrie took up the cause, that the public atten- 
tion was awakened to the subject in a way to make the 
attempt feasible. Since these schools have been formed 
in Edinburgh, as Convener of the Acting Ck)mmittee, as 
well as in the performance of my publk duties, I have 
watched their progrees with deep interest. I have fre- 

auently taken it upon me to send very young offenders to 
tie schools instead of the prison, having first made care- 
ful inquiry into the circumstances of each case, and the 
history and habits of the party, and also conversed with 
and obtained the consent of the parents or nearest rela- 
tives, where they could be found. Some of the most iu- 
teresting children in the schools were admitted in this 
way. I cannot say that I ever saw cause to regret making 
the experiment. On the contrarj, after watching the 
conduct and progress of those young boys and girls for 
many months, 1 have been delighted to observe a steady 
advancement, not only in habits of attention and industry, 
but also in the knowledge of these sacred truths which can 
alone regenerate our fallen nature, and permanently affect 
the heart. In many instances, those children who had 
lived in habits of vagrancy, and commenced a course of 
crime, have given evidence of a degree of improvement 
under the discipline of these schools, such as I have never 
known to follow any of the repeated imprisonments I baTt 
been obliged to award in other cases.' 

It will be seen by the above testimony with what pros- 
pects, in a cycle of three years, 740 children under 14 
years of age were committed to prison ; and, when such 
a fearful number of juvenile delinquents as this are thus 
sent to be hardened by the punitive system of the prison, 
oh, is there not cause for Christian men to try and snatch 
its victims from the law, and to soften tbem by the exer- 
cise of love P Let the following facts plead for themselves : 
* In regard to the number of these unhappy children, 
it may be proper to state, for the information of those 
who have not read the first ' Plea' we ventured on, that, 
while engaged in writing it, we had statisties to demon- 
strate, that within this city there were at least 1000 chil- 
dren growing up in total ignorance and to certain crime, 
whose onlv hope of being saved from misery lay in the 
opening of an adequate number of Ragged Schools. We 
had certain proof of 1000, and every reason to believe that 
the number of these outcasts was not less than 2000. We 
have reason to give glory to God that that ' Plea,' put 
forth in fear and trembling, was blessed to open the eyes 
and awaken the sy mpathies of many. Good has been done ; 
but bow much remains undone ! To ascertain this we 
requested our Superintendent to visit the other Ragged 
Schools in Edinburgh, and get an account of the numbers 
attending them and our own. These are nearly about as 
follows : — 

Rer. Messrs Panl and Vdtch's RoKgeA Schools 68 

United luduatriul Schuob 100 

The Origiual liagged School (our own) 210 

878 

Assuming that there are no more than 1000 outcast 
children in Edinburgh at present, then we leave more 
than the half to perish. At that low calculation we bring 



off from the wreck little more than a third ; and if, is is 
more probable, the number rises, not to 1000, but to 2000, 
there are now more than 1500 diildren within this dty 
who are growing up to misery, to disturb and disgrace 
society with their crimes, to entail on the countiy an enor- 
mous expense, and to supply with their hopeless and on* 
happy victims our Police Office and prisons. How hard 
and melancholy their lot ! These 1500 children fnmisli 
1500 arguments for our schools; and while one solitary 
victim remains unsaved, and so long as one is left hanging 
on the wreck, we shall have standing groimd firm as the 
truth of God on which to appeal, both to the justice sod 
generosity of the public. So much for numbers. It may 
be well that the reader should next be ftimisbed, from an 
actual description of the case, with some idea of the state 
in which these children are found. We select a fev of 
these, and give them, as copied from our books, or tlie 

record of the Police Office, (km 1. ' John H , seven 

years of age, has been in the habit of sleeping in stsirs, 
or wherever he can find shelter, and was sent to our school 
from the Police Office, where he was well known as a 
juvenUe mendicant. He deserted school thirteen times ; 
and when our teachers despaired of breaking in this youog 
savsge, a sister of about eight years old appeared at the 
school, as wild, wandering, and wayward as himself. The 
report says, that the change on these children is soefa, 
that, instead of being a pest, they are now a pleasure.' 
Gate 2. ' Anne B— — , thirteen years of age, was sent here 
from the Police Court, having been convicted of public 
begging. She could read none, having never been at any 
school. Her mother is dead, and her father has kng 
since deserted her. Her uncle resides in town,— goes to 
no church, — but keeps a low lodging-house in a mean loca- 
lity. There are twelve beds in his house, and each of 
th«9e is generally occupied by three or four persons, ^be 
had to cany drink to the lodgers at all hours of the nigfat ; 
and her fortune was, sometimes to get a bed for herself 
sometimes none at all. Thb poor gixl, so nigh to destruc- 
tion, has been rescued from drcnmstanoes which would 
have speedily ended in her ruin. She has foond a Saviour 
and an asylum in our Ragged School : and now, sheltered 
at night beneath the roofof a decent widow, she is happy, 

contented, and willing to do well.' Case 3. * Jane T , 

about eleven years of age. She has been wandering abfiot 
the town, begging in ordinary, and atealingwhen shecoold ; 
sleeping on stairs, or wherever a place conld be foond for 
her head to lie on, along with Iter brother, who is suck 
another outcast and wanderer. She was sent to our school 
from the Police Court. Their case, as well as mau; 
others, proves the early power of eril habits, and how difii- 
cult it is to tame these Arabs of the city. The day after 
being received into the school they both deserted. There 
was reason to believe the boy had committed some crime, 
for which he had been thrown into jail. The girt was 
sought for : the lost sheep was found ; and, by her excel- 
lent behaviour, she now promises, with God's blessing, to 
reward all the care and kindness she has received.' 

The importance and utility of these normal institotioBs 
are being extensively acknowledged and appreciated ; azui 
in order to farnish information and induce a general sym- 
pathy upon the subject of Ragged Schools, the Ra^^ 
School Union of London now issues a monthly magaxine, 
with reports of operations and plans for extending and 
perfecting the same. 

There are many touching and powerfully affecting 
anecdotes told by Mr Guthrie in hb * Second Plea,' and 
in the front there are two most graphic and tell-tale ilitu- 
trations. To us, however, there is scarcely a more affect- 
ing description than that of the simple routine of the 
school : — 

* All the scholars leave their homes or lodglng-hoosei, 
and assemble within our walls, at seven o'dock in the 
morning in summer, and eight in winter. The first pass- 
age they go through, in the way of exercise, is a punning 
one : they doff their rags, and march for some three or 
four yards under the cooling, clear.sing, and copious show- 
ers of a larj^e bath. Attiriug themselves in the school 
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dresBy^thelr ordlnaiy attire being subjected to a high tern- 
peratare, for the parpoee of destroying infection and all st 
eeteras^ihey woric an hoar» Mid then (grace being said by 
one of the children) hare a comfortable breakfast of oatmeal 
porridge. So mnch of the day is spent in bodily laboar, — so 
much in receiring instmction,— under the head of whkh 
we endeavour to communicate an eztensi?e knowledge of 
the Bible, and a large amount of religious truth, for the 
purpose of bringing the child to God ; since we believe 
that, while true of all children, it is einphatically and espe- 
cially true of these, that < the fear of God is the beginning 
of wisdom/ They dine at mid-day; and after having 

Sartaken, about seven o'clock in the evening, of another 
let of oatmeal porridge, they are sent away happy to 
their homes, to cheer sometimes even these dark and 
dreaiy abodes with those lessons of piety and hymns of 
praise which they have learned in our school/ 

If there is one broad platform in all the province of hu- 
manity which admits of the exercise of a generous catho- 
licity, it is this of Rafrged Schools. The wretched barba- 
rian children of the streets are mere nothings as regards 
a moral or religious nature — nothings as regurds relation- 
ships. Thev have been physically TOrn, but of the moral 
or religious birth they are destitute. The mere circum- 
stance of natural relationship does not constitute father- 
hood or motherhood ; there are moral and religious obli- 
gations as necessary to a complete parentage as the animal 
relation ; so that, although associated with their vile pa- 
rents, we believe it to be the duty of Christians to take 
these children and supply them with ideas as well as with 
, food and employment. We trust that this eloquent ap- 
' peal of Mr Gfuthrie will produce as abundant fruit as did 
i his former treatise ; and that he will yet be able to look 
I upon the scenes of his holy and generous labours, and to 
aay with a swelling and happy heart, < Lord, 1 thank thee, 
thy will is being done/ 



WILD FLOWERS OF THE liONTHS AND THEIR 
ASSOCIATIONS— JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 

BT H. G. ADAMS. 

' Wild vlowsrs in January I Who but a mad-brained poet 
ever dreamed of such a phenomenon V we fiincy we hear 
some sceptical reader exclaim, as he reads the title of our 
paper ; and in truth we have some doubts as to whether we 
ought so early in the year to begin again our search after 
thoee beautifal 'stars of earth" which have long since 
ceased to twinkle and shine amid the waving grass of the 
verdant mead, on whioh the rich sunlight loves to bask — or 
in the twilight shade of the umbrageous wood, consecrated 
to the sister spirits of silenoe and 8olitude-H)r on the brink 
of the gliding river, where, as thej trembled in the breeze 
and glHtered in. the sunshine, they seemed of a like nature 
with the golden ripples that quivered and flashed beneath 
then, so that we almost e]q;»ected to see them go whirling 
Bwsy with the eddying waters, or to note their sudden dis- 
appearance, or playful change of form and position, which 
is charaeteristio of those dancing shapes which spring to 
birth whensver and wherever light anil crystal waters meet 
ift dalliance; but, alas! 

We look In vain tir Tordant mea ds , whereon 

The mnahlne lieth like • sleeptog child ; 
The leatr nrobnige of the woods Is gone, 

And ail Is bare, and desolate, and wild ; 
Tlie rlrer flows not, slnghig, at ft goea, 

Unto the dandng wild flowers on its banks— 
A brigbt-halr'd sisterhood, that sank and roee 

With every breeae, and seem'd to render thanks 
For that soft melody, that gargling vOlee, 

Now sUenoed by mde winter's icy band. 
No more in their bright presence wo r^oice! 

Where are they gone, that fair yet fragile band? 
Where? questioner, tnm tieavenward thine eyes: 
Tb night— behold the flewera, o^erblMsomlng the skies t 

Tes^ well and soothly has it been said that 'stars are 
the flowers of heaven,' even as 'flowers are the stars of 
earth ; ' and when those beautifiil adomers of our terrestrial 
and transitory abidlng-plaoe are all withered and dead. 



hearts to the oontemplation of higher and holier things 
than can be met with here, do the number and the radi- 
ance seem to increase of those shining forms that sprinkle 
the expanse of that oelestial realm where we are taught to 
look for our everlasting habitation. Let us dwell upon 
this pretty conceit — if you will call it so, reader — for a 
short time, and hear what the poets have said about it 
Was it Robert Montgomery, who^ describing anight scene, 
told how 

* The vast eoucsve Mossom'd oat in sCsnf 

We believe so. And how finely does the true Arooricnn 
poet Longfellow allude to the saying of Qoethe, that 'flowers 
were the stars of earth,* and moralise upon this apparently 
simple, yet in reality lofky, theme ! — 

* Spake fhll well, in language quaint and olden, 

One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he called the tlowera, so Mae and golden, 
Stan that in earth's flrmament do shine: 

Stars they are, wherein we read oar history, 

An astrologers and seers of eld. 
Tet not wrapped about with awfhl mystery. 

Like the burning stars which they beheld. 

Wondrons tniths, and manifhid as wondrous, 

God hath written In those stars abore : 
Bnt not less in the bright flowerets under us 

Stands the rerelation oThis kyre. 

Bright and gtorlous is that revelation. 

Written all over this great world of ours, 
Making evident our own creation 

In these stars of earth— these golden flowers.* 

We should like to quote on, but must forbear, with a re- 
commendation to such oi our readers as have not read this 
beautiful poem, to get Longfellow's ' Voices of the Night/ 
wherein this, and many more equally fine, will be met 
with. Then there is another American poet, N. P. Willis, 
who describes 

*]fDd Slrfns. toadi'd with dewy vietet, 
Set Uke a flower upon the breath of eft,* 

reminding us of Wordsworth's exquisite aimSe-^ 

• A violet, by n mossy stone 

Half-hidden flpom the eye. 
Fair as a star, when only one 
If shining in the sky ; ' 

and anoUier, tsareely less beautiful, having r^erence, how- 
ever, to a greater orb of light, by Miss C L Reddel, whose 
dtamatto skstoh, * the YisioB,' which appeared in * Ward's 
Miscellany,' vol ii., is fall of poetic beauties. The moon, 
shatsUsus— 

* Lay like the Iflr of the hearena. plaeed 
In Hght amid the loeha of darkness.* 

Listen, too, how Dr Darwin addresses the stars— 

' Flotcen of the sky / ye, too, to time must yield. 
Frail as your silken sisters of the fleld.* 

And the German poet, Rampach, what says he ? — 

* Hie stara show fidriy In the darkaome night ; 
They gem like flowers the carpet of the sky.* 

And he is not the only one, by many, who have likened 
both stars and flowers to gems. The former have often 
been called the * jewellery of heaven,' and the old pastoral 
poet, William Browne, describes a bevy of maidens gather- 
ing flowers, as engaged 

* In plucking off the ^mm flrom "Mlat* hair.* 
If Lord Byron might with truth exclaim — 

* Ye stara, whldi are the poetry of heaven 1* 
80, with equal truth, might we say — 

* Ye flowers, which are the poetry of earthl* 

For what the stars are to the concave above us — beautifiers 
and adomers — such are the flowers to the earth beneath 
and around us ; both are equally suggestive of pure and 
ennobling thoughts, and of lovely images and pleasant a2»- 
sodations. The latter have been likened to sunshine, also. 
It is ^^cent Thompson who walks abroad— 

* When flowers, the tcented awukme qfthe earlA, 
Sparkle on every wpot Uke bright-eyed day.* ^ | /> 
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will return to it with the lines of the Persian poet, Firdnsi, 
who describes how — 

• The brijrht son sank down into the ocesn : ' 
The black niKht Mlowed in haste; 

The 9lan came forth likeJUnceit, 
And beavea wras like a fi^arden.' 

And now to conclude this short ramble among flowers, ce- 
lestial and terrestrial, let us quote a piece of prose peltry, 
or poetical prose — which you please, reader— from * Time's 
Telescope, for 1880 : ' * During the erenings of the spring and 
summer months, as the gentle twilight steals on the path, 
the eyes may be elevated from the carpet to the canopy of 
nature, and, as the gathering shades prevail, alternately 
admire the clustering Hyacinth and the retiring Pleiades — 
the tufted Primose and the advancing Aroturus— the tender 
Violet, whose fragrance indicates its lowly bed, and the soft 
azure of the eTening sky. As the season advances, and 
other flowers spring from the earth, and other stars gain 
in the heavens, we may hail the opening bud of the Rose, 
and the bright star in the hand of the Virgin— the glow- 
ing Poppy, and the red star Antores— the gnujeftil lily in 
all its varieties, and Gamma in the Northern Crown— while 
the gay and infinitely diversified Aster is connected with 
the return of the splendid train of Taurus, Orion, and their 
bright companions. Thus are these pleasing demonstra- 
tions of the Divine Being, which indicate so much tender- 
ness and love, so associated with the magnificent display of 
creative power, that the mind cannot &il to perceive the 
same wisdom manifested, whether in the germination of a 
seed and the unfolding of a flower, or in the rolling of an 
orb and the support of a system — 

• All acts to him are equal; ftir no more 
It costs Omnipotence to build a world, 
And set a sun amldat the flrmament, 

Than mould a dewdrop and light up Its gem.** 

But the Flowers—the wild flowers!— what of them? 
Have none yet arisen from their winter slumber, and shown 
themselves above the earth, which erewbile lay wrapped 
in a snowy winding-sheet, and is now all miry with the 
fall of frequent showers. Well, let us search awhile, and 
we may perhaps find something to reward our trouble — 
some cheering indications of vegetable life and beauty, 
which may assure us that the spring will ere long be with 
us once again fresh and joyous. Lo, here, now I what is 
this which looks like a ^le white rose ftUly expanded, 
only that the peUls are larger than are those of the frtr 
grant summer flower ; and the plant, too, is altogether 
di tferent, growing cloee to the earth, and having no need for 
fibrous stems and branches to support the blossoms— that 
is the Hellebore (HdUborw Niger), or Christmas Rose, 
a medicinal herb believed by the Egyptian and Greek physi- 
oians of old to possess extraordinary virtues, but not much 
used or esteemed by modem practitioners. It was thought 
to be a certain cure for madness, and henoe arose the pro- 
verbial saying applied to persons whose mind appeared 
affected in any extraordinary way, nctoiga ad (mHeyram — 
•sail to Antichyra*— an island in the Gulph of Corinth, 
where the Hellebore grew very abundantly. Should any 
of our readers desire to look upon a picture of this winter 
flower, here is one drawn by the pencU of Darwin, who 
makes hU plants personifications of the paasions and emo- 
tions which animate the human breast :— 

• Bright as the silvery pltnne or P««Jf "hen. 
The snow.wliite Rose or Lily's virgin bell. 
The fair HeUeborvi attracUve ihone, 
Warm'd every safce and every shepherd won. 

And Chambers, too, describes it as— 

• Triumphant over winter's power. 

And sweetly opening to the sight ; 
•Midst clillling snows, with bloasoms fair 
Of pure and spotless white.' 
So wonderftil seemed the blossoming of this plant amidst 
the rigour of winter to our superstitious ancestors, that 
they deemed it a miracle wrought by the staff of Joseph 
of Arimathea. Its nature is very poisonous, and the scent 
of a single flower in a confined space has been known to 
produce very alarming and dangerous symptoms; so we 
will be careful how we plant and where we bestow It, for 



a blossom we must have for our January wreath, wfaiek 
shall be twined around— whatt Lei us see : oh ! a slender 
branch or two of the Laurostinus, which is y^ ^ay with 
its load of clustering blossoms, seeming, as PhilUpe tcUsw, 
to say, * ru tarry with you till your friends ntura, aad 
cheer the scene with my pale pink bads and pure white 
petals.* This, however, by the way, is not a nalive of oar 
northern olime» and should not therefore have beeo intro- 
duced here, perhaps; but we are too short of wild floven 
just now to be very particular; so let it remain to form 
the framework of our garhind, to which we have attached, 
as the crowning beauty, the ivory-petalled Christmas Rose. 
And now for a bunch, to place on either side^ of the tweet- 
scented Coltefoot (Tmdlago Fragrcmt). This, agaia, it 
not an indigenous plant; but we find it in ahnoat every 
cottage-garden, and as widely diffused amongit us as 
though it sprung spontaneously from the soiL The frsr 
grant stranger has not been with us half a oeatwy dUwr; 
its introduction from the gardens of the Contineot took 
pUoe in 1806. It has been called the Heliotrope of the 
OMD gardens, and Phillips has attached to it the motto, 
* You ^11 have justice,' because such was the exclama- 
tion of M. Villan of Orenoble, who found it at the foot of 
Mount Pilat — ^in his astonishment that it should not have 
been noticed and cultivated before. We know not that ii^ 
poet has offered a tribute to this winter flower, whose palt 
lilao-tinted blossoms would perhaps be but seldom noticed 
were it not for the powerful odour, very mnoh like that of 
the Heliotrope, which tiiey exhale. 

When all other scents have fled. 
In the winter montlu so dreary 

When all other flowers are dead. 
And the heart grows cold and weary, 

Ix>n{dnff fbr the balmy hours 
Of the l&fgfng spring— 

Lonicing for the leafy twwen, 
And bright creatures on the wing; 

Tnssllago, then *tts sweet 
To exhale thy soft perfbme, 

And thy lilac blooms to greet 
*Mid sorrouBdiig gkwou 

The Aconite— the hardy littte yellow Aconite 1 we moA 
have that in our wread^ for all that it is a very poisooooi 
plant, and principally known as a garden flower. Whst 
uncomplimentary things Virgil and oUier poets have ssid 
about some members of its family we shall not stop to re> 
peat, as * the Monk*s Hoods ' will more properly oome rato 
another paper. We must just, as we twine its pale yellow 
flowers with the scanty materials we have been aWe to 
gather, compose a line or two in its praise:— 
Thon oomoat, early Aconite, 

With blossoms ftdr, to dedc the groond. 
When few that in such things delight 

May walk, where thou art fMind; 
Content to beautuy the eartlu 

Though none thy modest charms may tea, 
And die, as thou hadst sprang to birth, 
Unnoted by prood mao. 

And these, with a bunch of the Red Dead NettH whkhk 
now in flower, are all that we can now procure fbr owr 
wreath, except we are fortunate enough to find an early 
Daisy or two in some low-lying meadow, and a Primrose 
peeping out before its time from beneath the abdteting 
bank; and this brings us very close upon the oonfiBssof 
FgBRUABT— quite, indeed, up to the boundary-line between 
the two months. Suppose we overstep it, and gather the 
flowers which may be found there also. 'Tis a chill and 
cheerless region that we have before us— plenty of mud 
and mire, and all sorts of uncomfortable things. The fhist 
has broken up, and the thick clouds have gathered over- 
head, and are pouring down rain, and hail, and slecA, wiik 
an assiduity and copiousness truly astonishing, considering 
the quantity of moisture which has already foiled in the 
shape of snow-flakes, which are now melting on the up- 
lands and mountains, and helping to deluge the vales and 
plains; so that * cold February * might well, as described 
by Spenser, oome sitting 

* In an old waggon -tor he could not ride- 
Drawn of two nshes, for the season fluing, ^\^ 
>\'hlch throuirh Uie flood before did softly ^MO, I \r 
And s¥im away.* 
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B«t let m Bot be disoooraged; ibr ever and anon the 
I clouds break away, and glimpses of the blue sky are seen, 
' and gleams of suzishine break out, and mild airs play 
around, on which are wafted the odour of the coming 
^Hring^flowers; and here we have a whole group of blos- 
soms of the 

* Primrote. tnt-born child of Yer, 
Ueny qiilng-tline't hm-binger.' 

And, look ! some Violets, too, 

* Like reflected stains 
From cathedral poiei.* 

Both somewhat before their tim6; none the less welcome, 
however, for bdng out of season, which circumstance pre- 
vents our saying much about them at present And here^ 

* like pendant flakes of Tegetatlng sdov,* 

as BIrs Barbauld hath it, swing graoeftilly to the play of 
the rude winds the *Fair Maids of February,' the pure 
white blossoms of the Snowdrop (OcUcmthus NwdHsJ, that 
old fkTourite of the poets, in honour of which we could 
quote pages upon pages of mellifluous verse — the flower 
dedicated by our Oatholic ancestors to the Virgin Bdary, 
and always planted in tiie old monastic gardens — the 
flower 90 toucbingly, winningly beautiftil, that all who look 
upon it must love it — 

' The Arall Snowdrop 
Bom of the breath of whiter, and on his brow 
Fhi'd like a pale and soUcary star,* 

as Barry Cornwall describes it^ But we must hastily 
snatch a few of its ivory blossoms, pendant from their 
smooth stems of emerald, and away, lest we be beguiled 
into the maze of poetical associations which invest it, and 
so irreclaimably lose ourselves. Stay, one moment's pause, 
while we pluck these few 

* Crocoaea, like drops of gold 
Scatter'd o'er the deep browm mould,* 

and these otlier purple ones, that resemble so many tiny 
spires of lilao-tinted flame. We shall have more to say 
•i>oat these anon, and of the Hepaticas, too, with whioh— 

* Here blnshina Flora paints the enamdTd gronnd. 
Where firosts have wUten'd all the naked groresl * 

as Pope sings. But now we fancy that our garland is 
tolerably complete, and it is no such despicable one after 
an, considering the rigorous season of the year in which it 
is entwined. 

Since we sang our * Dirge for the Flowers,* we have had 
little leisure and less heart to write upon floral subjects. 
This is our first offering to the new year ; and if not so 
genial and hearty a one as we could have wished it — if 
not so rich in floral treasures as others have been, yet is it 
the best we have to offer. By and by we shall have the 
wreath of the spring months — the boisterous March, and 
the changeable April, and the merry laughing May — at 
our disposal, and thm — but let us not promise too much. 
Will our readers accept, in place of the song with which 
we generally head our papers, the following paraphrase of 
a seasonable picture, drawn some centuries agone by the 
old Scotch poet and bishop Qawain Douglas? — 

The moors and wpnmAlntf heaths assumed a barren vaoeej hae, 
And withered were Uie feme that in the miry fallows grew; 
The cattle, with their reeking sides, look'd heavy, rough, and dank. 
And white and bare each hiil became, and bottom-land, and bank. 
The red reeds wavered in the dykes, and ickJea, like spears, 
Hung fW)m the rooks and craggy steeps, where gushed the foon- 

tain's tears; 
Bereft of herbs and grass, the soil was dusky-hned and grey: 
The holts, the forests, and the woods, were strlpp'd of their array. 
So loud and shrill his bogle-horn the boisterous Boreas blew. 
That to the dells and sheltered spots the lonely deer withdrew. 
And small birds, flocking to the briars, to sliun the icy gale, 
Changed their loud pipings to a tow and melancholy waiL 
The fierce down-leaping cataracts and waterfidls roar'd loud, 
And to the wind each linden tree its creaking branches bow*d; 
The wet and weary labourers were draggled in the fens, 
And sheep and shepherd shelter sought *neath rocks amid the glens. 

Warm ftxmi the biasing chlmney-slde, reft-esh*d with generous dieer, 
I stole to bed. The wintry moon was shining wan and drear; 
Her twinkling glances on the panes play'd with a sickly light, 
And shrieUng horribly was heard the homed bh^ of night. 



I slept tUI dawn, when clapp*d his wings the cock, and thrice he crew ; 
A flock of geese, with screechings loud, o*er the still city flew ; 
And then I saw the paly moon sink in the misty skies. 
And heard the jackdaws stlnrinif on tlie roof with cackling criea. 
The cranes, prognosticating storms, in a Ann phalanx passed. 
And pierced the ear with voices shrill as is a trumpet's blast; 
A kite upon a tree, which stood hard by my chamber's side, 
In sign of the approaching day, most lamentably cried. 

I rose, my window oped, and gaxed upon the landscape out: 
All things were cheerless, livid, wan, and hoary ronnd about 
Above, the air was overwhelm'd with doods and vapours grey ; 
Beneath, the ground was stlfl; and rough, and dreary every way. 
The piercing blast with driving sleet had filled each miry track, 
Where branches rustled at the sides, all naked, bare, and blaok ; 
To stubble, and the roots of trees, did frosen dewdrope hold. 
And hailstonft's bopping oo the hatch, were sharp and deadly cold. 

Let us finish the picture which the good Bishop of Dun- 
kdd has bequeathed to posterity, in some such a way as 
he no doubt intended. 
I hied me back onto my bed, and sank to rest again. 
And in my dreams I heard sad sounds of misery and pain ; 
A host of shivering naked ones, with fiices gaunt and pale. 
Were crowding round me as I lay, each with some piteous tale; 
And then I pray'd. or seem'd to pray, for all of humankind 
That could not in tills season cold, nor food nor shelter find ; 
* And yet, good Lord! ' methooght I cried, *Vm warmly clothed 

alway. 
And housed, and fisd, though I deserve no merdet more than they.* 



THE YOUNG MAN'S COUNSELLOR. 

IMDEPENDENOB. 

Train a young man to that independence of character 
which rests much on his own resources. The rich and the 
indolent procure others to do tor them what the less rich 
and more active do for themselves. The former, depend- 
ing on others, surrender their self-command ; the latter, 
trusting in their own exertions, are independent 

Society requires for its order and harmony the recipro- 
cal exchange of services and civilities, and cheerftilly per- 
form your part ; but in the common occurrences of life, com- 
mit not to another what you can conveniently manage 
yourseUl 

A youth, who, in early life, has been accustomed to make, 
repair, and handle the articles of his amusement, acquires 
the tree use of his hands and the ready exercise of bis in- 
genoity. Chi the oonteary, one who, by denendents or friends, 
is relieved from thalabour of those little affairs, loses his 
manual dexterity and prompt ingenuity, and seems to have 
the use of his hands only for the purposes of animal exis- 
tence. 

The laws of corporeal and mental training in many 
points are analogous. Save a youth the trouble of thought, 
and you render him helpless and unfit for the active duties 
of life. Instruct him to think, to resolve, to act, and you 
prepare him to perform his part in the various relations of 
society. 

Youth must be governed, but the pupilage of authority 
must be gradually relaxed as a youth requires the habit 
of self-government, and this is one of the most important 
duties of parental authority. If authority is too soon re- 
signed, the youth becomes wilfiil and imperious; if it is too 
long continued, be remains destitute of that confidence 
which imparts decision to character. 

mSTOBTUNK. 

In our several pursuits, difficulties may retard our coursei, 
and disi4)pointments harass our mind ; but these are or- 
dained by Providence to sustain our energy and confirm 
our fortitude — to reward us with the pleasure of activity, 
and establish our confidence in divine goodness. 

Difficulties, disappointments, misfortunes, and sorrows 
in the formation of the character, to those who know bow 
to profit by them, are as the dark shades in painting that 
are necessary to beauty, or the discords in music that are 
necessary to harmony. 

The evils of humanity, though grievous to our nature, 
are appointed by infinite wisdom for our physical and 
moral discipline. Instead, then, of indulging in vain com- 
plaint against the common evils of life, let us meet them 
according to the beneficent intendon which permits them, 
and convert them to the improvement of our virtues. 
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The aboTe rale, however, may be carriad to a blameable 
extent If we reckon among tbe natural and ineyitable 
evils of humanity tlie adverse events whioh resnlt from our 
own imprudence, follj, or vice, we do injustice to the Om- 
nipotent in obarging to his divine administration wliat ori- 
ginates from ourselves. 

Assuredly if one brings on himself any calamity by his 
own misconduct, Providenoe must be justified, ana the 
charge (kll on himseUl But to every such evil divine 
wisdom attache^ a penalty; and to mitigate or remove the 
penalty, the cause mmst be expiated by repentance and re- 
formation. 

We are capable, to a considerable extent, of discovering 
the good and the evil that lie befbre u& Every physical 
and moral evil has its premonitiotts-waniing us of danger. 
U, with divine aid, we exert ourselveeto fbresee the evil, and 
avail ourselves of its warning premonitloDB — if we hold 
fast our integrity so that conscience shall not condemn us^- 
in distress we may say with pious resignation, * This is 
from Heaven.' 



In a priniUve and virtuous sodelT, piyverty is modest 
and unfeigned; and charity, wUeh is the boua^ of Idadred 
sympathy, can scarcely be indiscreeti In a civilised and 
corrupt community, idleness and vice, under the gatb of 
mendicity, ft^oently impose on humanity, and in such a 
state, charity requires the guidance of cttsinretion. 

Commiseration and relief are due to distress; and to 
these duties we are called by every natural, .ratkisa], and 
sacred impulse of our nature. Sympathy urges us to IM 
ibr all that is human, (kr noblest powws prompt is M 
men to assist the great fluooily of man; and if we love our 
Maker, we will love our fbHow-beSngB, and love deHglitt in 
relieving distress 

CharHy, at least p«A»1io ebarlty, consists not so nadi hi 
tibe kind heart that commiserates and Ae beuntiftil hand 
that relieves, as in the prevention of poverty, the proBio* 
tlon of industrious habite, the establishment of forethought 
and frugality, the spread of useftil information, aad the 
elevation of the moral principle. 

Prodigality and parsimony de s ei t e equal oondemnatfon ; 
it is the middle pomt between them where the tule of pru- 
dential expenditure is to be found. A person collects with 
parsimony, another sp^ids with prodigality, but neither 
m the possession of the one nor in the expenditure of the 
other is there real eigoyment 

Parsimony congeals the kfaid and social aflfeotione aA 
their source; prodigality allows them to flow, but it ex- 
hausts them, corrupts them, and spreads around a noxious 
coatagion. Preserve your desires in the happy medium 
of prudent economy, and avoid the sordid love c^aeoumu- 
lating wealth, as weU as the ruinous passion of squander- 
ing it 

A prodigal wastes his fortune without honour and with- 
out enjoyment, and with his fortune loses his wealth and 
character. A wise man partakes of the comforts siritable 
to his station — neglects not to make a provision for the 
future — and while he lives to himself, he lives also to so- 
ciety in his acts of beneficence. 

TASHIOV. 

Attention to decent and becoming dress is a duty which 
a person owes to himself and to society. Slovenly dress 



below 0M*s station, and superb dress above it, are eqnallj 
censurable. The one evinces a careless or proud disre- 
gard of society, the other a vain and finical taste deetitufei 
of sound judgment j 

The beauty of an oMeot is derived fipom the general har- 
mony of its parts, and ftt>m its fitness for the place it oo>i 
cupies. Propriety of dress, therefore, consists not in what i 
is grand and costly, but in what is modest and unobuu- 1 
sive, expressive of correct judgment as well as of good 
taste^ and in aooordanoe with fortune, character, and 

•«^ 

Eagerly to follow after the fiwhion is the proof of a fri- 
volous mind, as it is of an austere mind sternly to reject 
it A man of good sense and good morals avmds singu- 
larity; he yields to eretj innocent custom^ and is singular 
only ^when singularity u required) in prtqiriety^ decency, 
and virtue^ 

To the customs of the world, when not inconsistent witli , 
propriety and decency, give up every trifling predilection, 
but not your integrity and peace. Hold fast your integ- 
rity and peace, mi bravely resist when compliance would ■ 
be the sacrifice of both. * 



It is not when customs are fiuniliar, but when ti^ are 
new that we can appreciate their true character. We be- 
come insensible to the ridicule, and even inapitude of ob- 
jects that are constantly before us, and also of ideas that 
are habitually jwesent m our minds. 

The word fitshion, not in drees only, but also in general 
manners, ^as an attractive charm to many people. If its 
influence is confined to trifling observances, it evinces a 
frivolous mind, and is ridiculous. If it infringes on pro- 

Sriety and decency of deportment it is highly censurable 
fit has the least tendency to induce compliances ooTOxtaj 
to health or to virtue, no language can sufildeDtlj repre- 
hend it 

nMXmASnKATIOH. 

PnMTMtinatlon is tiie effect of slolUbldispoeitiim; ana, 
wiien confirmed into habit, it is one of the most pernicious 
habits of aoeial life. Activity, punctuality, and perseverance 
— prime qualities in every human pursuit— -procrastination 
opposes tanA counteracts, and, on tliis acoount, it is to be 
severely reprehended in youth. 

An action is to be done to-day, but indolence postpones 
it Ull to-morrow. The postponement of a necessary duty 
vexes the mind, and this secret vexation disposes it to 
shrink from the very thought of the neglected duty, as it 
does from self-reproach, and the duty is either iC^Uy 
abandoned or negligently performed. 

A bad habit rises in strength, as the power to resist it 
sinlcs in weakness ; and, if the duties of to-day are deferred 
till to-morrow, how is diminished power to combat suc- 
cessfully augmented habit ? If indolence shrinks from a 
duty to-day, it will be more inclined to do so to-morrow. 
Procrastination is not only the purloiuer of time by its 
lethargic power, it also is Uie destroyer of the most pre- 
cious qualit^ of the human mind. 

Observe punctuality in the distribudon of your time and 
in the discharge of your duties ; allot each portion of time 
to its' appropriate duty, and defer not to the next hour 
what should be done in the present Whatever yoa are 
engaged in give it your undivided attention — nothing ju- 
dicious can be planned without reflection, and noihing 
meritorious executed without perseverance. 
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